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PUBFACE   TO   FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  not  presmnptaoas,  we  think,  to  express  our  oonviotion  that  this  Volome 
win  supply  a  want  whieh  has  long  existed  in  gardening  literatore.  We  so  think 
beeanse  all  prerioos  DicMonaries  eoneendng  plants  an  rendered  more  or  lest 
defieient  lor  horticaltaral  purposes  bj  being  too  mnob  oeeapied  with  botanical 
details ;  hj  being  too  laige  and  expensi?e  for  general  use ;  by  being  too  old  to 
indode  more  than  a  small  number  of  the  plants  now  enltiTsted ;  or  from  being 
the  production  of  one  writer,  neeessarilj  imperfect  in  one  or  more  departments 
in  which  his  knowledge  happened  to  be  deficient  It  is  beUcTed  that  The 
CoTTAOx  GiLBDEiiisBs'DiOTfONiBT  is  free  from  aU  these  oljeotions.  Its  botanical 
details  are  no  more  than  soAeient  ss  a  gtdde  to  fuller  knowledge  of  the  plants ; 
it  is  the  eheapest  STer  issued  from  the  press ;  it  includes  all  plants  known  as 
desirable  tat  eulture  at  the  date  of  publication ;  and  every  detail  of  cultivation 
is  either  from  the  pen,  or  has  passed  under  the  supervision,  of  those  well-known 
for  appropriate  skilftilnees.  We  need  only  add,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
oLearly  to  explain  all  the  usual  gardening  ocoux)ations  snd  terms;  to  give 
aoo&rate  information  relative  to  soil  and  manures,  and  to  detail  minutely  the 
ooltcre  of  each  plant;  as  well  as  to  admit  none  but  such  as  are  either  desirable 
to  have  in  cultivation,  or  are  in  some  way  interesting. 

It  being  always  satisfactory  to  know  who  are  our  teachers,  we  think  it 
desirable  and  just  to  all  partiee  to  state  that  Mr.  Bxatom,  Gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Bart,  has  furnished  all  the  headings  descriptive  of  each  genus,  the 
derivation  of  their  names,  with  their  botanical  classification  and  nomenclature. 
To  Mr.  FiBB,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Sowerby,  we  are  similarly  indebted  for  the 
general  cultivation  of  each  genus  oiJIoweHnff  and  omaamntal  plants;  to  Mr. 
Ebbivotov,  Gardener  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Bart.,  for  the>hiti  euUure  and  selection 
of  varieties;  to  Mr.  Applebt,  iloricuUural  Manager  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  for 
the  same  information  relative  to  FhritU*  Flowers;  whilst  on  Mr.  Barnes, 
Gardener  to  Lady  Bolle,  Mr.  Weaixb,  Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester 
College,  and  the  Editob,  have  devolved  the  tenants  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
misoellaneous  essays  have  been  furnished  by  various  hands,  too  numerous  and 
too  oomfained  to  be  particularized ;  but  the  Editor  doe^  not  shrink  from  being 
mpofitsble  for  them. 


PREFACE   TO   SECOND  EDITION. 


Ih  a  spaoe  of  time  azmsnally  short  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  very  large  edition 
has  been  sold;  and,  in  preparing  a  New  Edition,  the  Editor's  effort  has  been 
to  correct  snob^faolts  ancT  deficiencies  as  have  been  detected  since  the  pablica- 
tion  of  the  first,  and  to  add  the  New  Plants  which  subseqnentlj  have  been 
discovered.  These,  with  the  very  copious  List  of  Synonymes,  will  render  this 
DictioDary  still  more  oseftil. 

It  is  proposed,  from  time  to  time,  to  pablish  Supplements,  containing 
fill  New  Plants,  with  notes  on  such  novelties  as  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Amateor  and  Gardener. 

DeembeTf  18d6. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  to  facilitate  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names,  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  on  whioh  the  emphasis  is 
to  be  laid  is  denoted  by  an  accent  placed  after  the  vowel :— Thus,  in 
Abc'lu,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  be;  and  in  JhriMnda  on  the 
bun.  The  other  particulars  scarcely  need  any  explanation.  The  specific 
name  of  each  plant  is  translated  into  English ;  and  then  follows  the 
height  of  the  plant  (where  the  figure  or  figures  stand  alone,  either  feet 
or  the  fraction  of  a  foot  being  intended);  the  colour  of  the  fiower;  the 
month  when  it  begins  to  bloom;  the  native  place;  and  the  year  of 
introduction. 
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AbbIix  Tms.  Tha  Wbite  Poplar 
^Pof^Mi  aiba). 

Abs'iu.  (Aftai  Dr.  Ahtl,  Phjsidui 
to  tfas  embassage  of  Lord  Ambeist  to 
Cbiua.  NaL  ord.,  Cafr^faiU  [Caprifo- 
Hubb].  Linn.  Sja.,  i-Peatandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.^ 

HiU-kBilT  enrgneo  ibi 


ABB 

orutge  oolooring.  Tbe  body  ii  onn^ 
spolLed  with  bUck.  Tbe  fem&Ie  depouw 
bar  eggs  upon  Ibe  leaf  of  ■  gooaebeiT]'  0( 
cnmnl  tree,  *nd  from  these  \\\,\.\e  loop- 
ing eaterpill»rB  come  forth  iu  S.'pieraber 
(gee  a  diairiiig  of  these  and  of  tlie  Chry- 


1  •brnbii  mvf  b^  torqvd  ^ 


Fdand.   B*p> 
.    China. 

A'sni.    8tt  PiNvi. 

ABo'jtTioN.  Too  earlj  or  imperfect 
darelopmeut.  In  fruit,  this  frequent]]' 
oecon  from  ■  defect  in  the  male  or 
female  orgima.  If  from  the  first,  it  may 
be  remedud  b;  tuting  pollen  &om  other 

A'bucock.  Ad  old  mode  of  xpelling 
ArsICffT.      ( JrmMi'aco  pn/ja'ril.) 

Abba'Kis  jroitutaria'la.  Magpie  Moth. 
The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  often  infeetEi 
the  Isatesof  the  gooeebeir;  bnah,  as  well 
■E  of  the  earrsnt,  Bloe,  and  even  the 
peach,  in  earlj  sammer.  It  is  oommon 
dniing  tbe  evenings  of  Jul;  and  August. 
Ustiallj  about  one  and  a  half-inch  across 
the  expanded  fore-wings,  which  are  ve>7 
sightly  f  ellowish-whil.),  variously  spotted 
with  black,  mora  or  Icbb  like  those  in  oar 
drawing,  for  the  marks  arenevertmiroiin; 
•nd  there  is  a  band  of  pala  orange  across 
•■eh  of  the  fore-wings.  The  hind-wings 
Me  of  tbe  same  eolonrs,  ba\  wittaoat  an; 


sails  in  TKt  CaOaji  OaritBtT,n.  15). and 
surviiring  the  winter,  begin  to  feed  again 
upon  the  leaves  as  soon  as  these  open  in 
the  spring.  Thej  are  full-grown  tovcsrdi 
tbe  end  of  Ms;,  sad  enter  the  chrysalis 
BUte  between  that  thna  and  tbe  end  of 
June.  In  this  sUte  the;  remain  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  the  perfect 
moth  comes  forth.  The  eaterpiilar  is 
yellowish  white,  with  an  orange  stripe, 
more  or  less  complete,  on  each  side,  and 
with  nmnerona  blaok  spots,  the  largest 
on  the  back.  Tbe  chrysalis  is  block, 
with  orange  circles  round  the  pointed 
end.  The  caterpillar  prefers  the  leaves 
of  the  gooseberry  and  red  currant;  bat, 
after  stiipping  these  to  their  Tei7  stalks, 
it  will  feed  upon  those  of  the  sloe,  peach, 
snd  almond.  Hand-picking,  dusting  with 
the  powder  of  white  bellebora,  and  bunt- 
ing the  leaves  early  in  antamn,  are  the 
best  remedies  and  pceTentton  against  tliia 
marauder. 


AB9 


[«] 


ACi 


Abro'va.  (From  a,  not,  and  hroma^ 
food ;  on  account  of  its  deleterious  quali- 
ties. Nat  ord.,  Byltneriada  [Byttneri- 
ac6»].  Linn^  IS- Poly adelphia  l-Decan- 
dria.) 

Ftove  evergreen  shnibs.  Seed  in  March  in 
heat  I  or  cuttinn  of  half-ripe  wood,  April,  in 
■troni;  heat,  under  a  bell*|tUM ;  loam  and  peat. 
Hummer  temp.,  05<*  to  7if*\  winter,  MP  to  55^ 

A.  mugyftti  (taooth-stalked).  10.  Augiiat.  Pnv. 
pie.     E.  Ind.     I770. 

— fattuo'ga  (prickly-ttalked).  10.  June  to  Oc- 
tober.   Purple.    N.  S.  Wales.     1800. 

Abro'nia.  (From  abros^  its  involucrum 
being  delicate.  Nat  ord.,  iVyc/ajfo«  [N yc- 
taginaceia].  Linn.,  b-Penlandria  l-Mo- 
noyynia.   Allied  to  Mirabilia.) 

Half-hardy  perennial  trailers.  Slips  and  seeds  % 
sandy  peat,  wtth  a  little  light  loam. 

A*  meUi'ftra  (honey-bearing).  ^.  Jaly.  Orange. 
CaJifornia.    I8S0. 

—  pulehe'Ua  (neat),     i.    July.      Pink.      Cali- 

fornia.    1848. 

—  ro'sM  (rose-coloured).    4*  California.    1847. 

—  umbrlU^tc  (umbel-flowered).     \,     April  and 

May.    Pink.    California.     1828. 

A'BRUif  precalo'rius.     Wild  Liquorice. 

vFrom  the  leaves  being  soft  and  delicate, '. 

abrot,  and  prayer,  precntorius,  because  its  1 

seeds  are  used  for  rosaries.    Nat  ord., ' 

Jfimfttad*    [FabacesB],     Linn.,   17-/>ta- 

delphia  l-Decandria.) 

8to?e  climber.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a 
glass  (  sand  and  peat. 

It.    Pale  purple.    March  to  May.    W.  Ind. 

Asu'TniON.  (Arabic  name  for  a  plant 
like  a  mallow.  Nat.  ord.,  McUlowwttrt.% 
[Malvacefp].  Linn.,  16-Jif<madelphia  8- 
Polfundria. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in 
sand,  under  a  dose  frame  or  a  glass,  during  sam- 
mer.  Livht,  rich  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp., 
35®  to  40*. 

A.  aurantfaeum  (orange  -  colored).  Orange. 
Brasil. 

—  Bed/ordia'nwn  (D.  of  Bedford's).     15.    Yel- 

low and  red.    NoTcmber.    Brasil.    18S8.  < 

—  grmee'olen*  r strong-scented).    0.    Orange  and 

red.    E.  Ind.     184S.    Stove. 
■^  inaVgne    .handsome-flowered).      White   and 
carmine.    January.    New  Grenada. 

—  iniege'rrimutn  (whole-leaved).       14.     Yellow. 

May.    New  Grenada.    Stove. 
'— panniflo'rum   (peony -flowered).      Pink.    Ja. 
nuury.     Brasil.     1845. 

—  pulche'itum     (pretty).      8.       Whitei     May. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1891. 
•-  rtifine'rtte  (red-nerred).    Pale  yellow.   August. 
Rio  Janeiro.     1846. 

—  ttria'ium  (mriped).  10-  Orange  and  red  stripes; 

continually  blooming.    Brasil.    I6S7.    In 
Hampshire  and  south  of  Knitland,  !anpe 
old  pianis  flower  freely  turned  out  under 
a  south  wall,  being  there  all  but  hardy. 
turn  (Tcined).    Orang-  and  red  stripes.  1 
Jttiy.  I 


A,friiifo'uum  (vine-leared).  t.  White.  Jolf. 
Chili.  I8S7.  This  is  more  hardy  than 
the  other  species. 

Aca'cia.  (FronfoAazo,  to  sharpen,  on 
account  of  the  prickliness  of  the  species 
first  noticed.  Nat  ord.,  Mimosuds  [Fa- 
baceeB].  Linn.,  2'6-Polyyamia  l-Monacia,) 

This  genus  is  composed  almost  eicluiiively  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  shrubs  and  trees.  Sandy 
loam  and  turfy  peat ;  cuttings  of  the  shoots  taken 
off  at  a  joint,  and  pieces  of  the  large  roots,  in 
sand  ana  peat,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom  heat  | 
but  most  of  them  will  ripen  their  seeds  in  a 
favourahle  situation.  By  seeds  ;  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  propagating  them  ;  sow  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  February  or  March  i  soak  the  seeds  in 
warm  water  for  several  hours  before  sowinp.  Al- 
though the  Acacias  are  all  more  or  less  beautiful, 
yet  most  of  them  are  so  seldom  seen  under  cul- 
tivation, that  »e  have  omitted  great  numbers. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  most  desirable.  Winter 
temp,  for  «<ove  species,  55^  to  60° ;  summer,  fls* 
to  80° ;  grtenhotue  species,  winter  temp.,  35^  to 
40*. 

STOTE   SPECIES. 
A.  aettnihoe^rpa  (spine-podded).    10.    Pale  red. 
New  Spain.     1H89. 

—  Aeapulce'nnB  (Aeapulcan).  White*  Acapulco. 

18S5. 
~  if ra'Mrc  (Arabian).  90.  White.  E.  Ind.   188a 
This  tree  produces  gum  arable. 

—  BanerofUa'na  ^Bancroft's).    SO.    Jamaica. 

—  braeltsf*tea'ntha  (short>spined)     4.    8.  Amer. 

18t!4. 

—  BurfManniVfia  (Burmann's).  0.  Ccvlon.   1818. 

—  ca'sta  (grey).    20.     Yellow.     B.  Ind.    1773< 

—  eateehi?  (catechu).    40.    Pale  yellow.    E.  I-nd. 

1790.  This  tree  produces  that  mostpower- 
ful  astringmt.  catechu.  The  bark  of  all 
the  other  species  also  almunds  in  astrin- 
gent principle,  useful  for  tanning. 

—  eentroph^lia  (tpur-Ieared).    SO.    White.    Ja* 

maica.     1818. 

—  eerato'nia  (ceratonian).    S.    White.    9.  Amer. 

1800 

—  cAryso's/orAjTS  (golden-spiked).  15.  Manritiiia. 

1834. 

—  etmrPnna  (neat).    SO.    White.    E.  Ind.    1883. 

—  CwMfordutfnn  (Concord's).    18     £.  Ind.   1818. 

—  fop<i//t'iw  (copal).    30.     I8S5. 

—  *  comi'gera  (nom-bcaring).    15.   Pale  yellow. 

8.  Amer.     IfltfS. 

—  eortmilla/o'lia  (coronilla  -  leaved).      10.      N« 

Africa.     1917- 

—  di'piern  (two>winged).    SO.  White.    8.  Amer. 

I8IR. 
-^  rfumo'sa  (bushy).    30.    E.  Ind.    1811. 

—  lAu'mea     (ivorv  •  thomed).        5.       Yellow. 

B.  Ind.    179s. 
'  e'du/it  (estahle-fruited).    SO     E.  Ind.     1880. 

—  */antena'na  (famesian).    15.    Yellow.    Jalj. 

St.  Domingo.    I656. 
•^  fnmgi'nea  (rusty).     E.  Ind.     1818. 
— Jf/tVt'. M  (fern-leaved).    SO.    Mesico.     18S5. 
— formo'ga  (beautiful).     10.     White.     Mexico. 

I8S5. 

—  /hm^'sa  (leafy).  SO.   White.    E.  Ind.   ISlfl. 
~/ru<ico'«a (shrubby).     4.     £.  Ind.     1820. 

—  fira'ir«  (cameleopard's).    40.    Cape  of  Good 

Hnpe.     1810. 

—  ^rv'tii  (grateful).     10.     Brasil.     1880. 

—  Guiane'nuis  (Guiana).  White.  Cayrnne.  1603. 

—  Ouaf/tn/uite'iui*  (Guayaquil).    10.'  GusyaqoU* 

1818. 


ACk 


ItJ 


▲CA 


i.  ><wirt«^jy»it  (bloody- wooded).    M.   Yellow, 
waite.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1816. 

—  kaUromui'Ua  (oae  side  woolly -leaved).     Yel- 

low.   June.    N..Holland.    1818. 

—  rnUia  (Intaift).  30. Yellow,  white.  £.  ind.  1778. 
"•Jaemrm'ndm  (JaearaiMU-like}.     M.    YeUow, 

white.    8.  Amer.    1825, 

—  kmlln'rm  CkeIkor»).    4S.    B.  Ind.    1818. 

—  kermetfna  (kennesina).    Purple. 
^Iaim*liqiut  (bioed-poddedj.   19.   Pink.    Hay. 

W.  Ind.     1777. 

—  immrifa^iia  (lanrai- leaved).    4.    Yellow.    May. 

Tanna.     177^. 

—  It^hhtekOo^brnth),  SO.  Pink.  May.  Egypt.  1898. 

—  lemtiaeif&Um  (LeotSeena-leaTed).    SO.    Mexico. 

1884. 

—  i^|»<epAy'tfa(alender-leaved).  90. 8.  Amer.  1894. 
~  SmeBphtm'm  (white).  IS.  Pale  yellow.   B.  Ind. 

1819. 
^  fe'eWo  rshiniag).    48.    E.  Ind.    1898. 

—  ■Mcraw/Aoi'det  (kmg-apined).     90.    Jamaica. 

18S0. 
~  M^mgimm  (Uaaginm's).  10.  Yellow.  E.  Ind. 

18S0. 
-~  wUerophy'Ua  (smaU-leaved).  10.  Caraccaa.  189fl. 

—  •rforalTcRina  (moat  fragrant).  48*  White.   E. 

Ind.    1788. 

—  •tigopkg'Ua  (few4eaTed).    4.    YeUow.    1817. 
^pimmafU  (fearher-leaTed).     98.     YeUow.     E. 

Ind.    1773. 

—  ^jlo'aa  (downy).    88.    White.    Jamaica.    1800. 

—  ^«mo'«a  (feathery-lesred).     SO.    YeUow.    A 

climber. 

—  For<ortre'iwtff(  Porto  Rico).    C    White.   July. 

W.  Ind.     1894. 
— .  prtana'/ica  (priamatie).    6.    Yellow.     1818. 

—  •pw/cAtf'rrtaM  (fairest).     10.    Braail.     1893. 

—  qmadrangulafri$  (four-angled).  4.  White.  Au- 

gust.    183ft. 

—  Aa*rM'iM(Bohr*a).    90.    White.     1888. 

—  Ao'aaii  (Roaa'a).    48.     189S. 

—  aarm«iilo''M  (twiggy).     10.    1890.    A  cUnber. 

—  aew'fideiia   (climbing).      10.     Purple.     India. 

1788.    A  climber. 

—  M»<cordc'/a   (balf-heart-ahaped).      4C.       E. 

Ind.     1830. 
~  9««<ra'/(  Senegal).  SO.  White.  Africa.   1893. 
«-  Serfam  (Sbireeah).    90.    E.  Ind.    1833. 
'-  9p9eW»a  (aliowy).    18.    Purple.    AnguaL    £. 

Ind.     1749. 
"  ap¥ni  (8pine*a).    IS.    Red,  yellow. 
~f|jp«/^<a(large-atipttlcd).  90.  White.  Bengal. 

1888. 

—  iawtmrindifo'H*  (tamarind-leaved).   4.  White. 

W.  Ind.    1774. 
— >  tomeni&aa  (woolly).    90.     B-  Ind.    1810. 
•  <nVAo'd«f(hiiry).  10.  Pale  yellow.  Pern.  1818. 
->  va'f  a  (common).    40.    White.    Braail.     1818. 

—  venai'afa  (charming).  6.  Pink.  S.  Amer.   IBlO. 

—  etf'ra   (true,  — Egyptian   thorn).    19.    While. 

Joiy.    Egypt.    1500. 

—  tir^arenB  (atrong-growing).  90.  S.  Amer.  1639. 

—  WuUichMina  (Wallieh'a).     10.    E.  Ind.    1830. 

OREENHOUSB    SPBCIBS. 

i.  a^etCna  (fir-like).  4.   Yellow.   Hay.   N.  Hoi- 

land.     1898. 
^•aJPma  (kindred),  ft.  Yellow.    May.   N.  Hoi- 

land.     1893.    Tbia  is  the  Qnen  Wattle 

Mimosa  of  the  settlers. 
"Mia'ta  (win«.stalked).    0.    Yellow.    May.    N. 

Holland.     1803. 

—  ajiter'aa  (pleaaing).     ft.     Yellow.     Mar.    N. 

Holland.     1890. 

—  iMifM/#f'<a  (angular).    30.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

Hoiiaod.     16M. 


A»  oHf/miifViia  (narrow-  leaved).     9.     Yenow. 

April.     N.  8.  Wales.     1810. 
— *ar«a'<ii  (armed,  simple-leaved).    18.    Yanow. 

May.     N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  a'jyera  (roagh).    4.    Yellow.    May.    N.  Hol- 

land.    1834. 
*  *<^ra  (two-flowered).   9.   Yellow.    May.    N. 
Holland.     1689. 

—  Hittna'ta  (two-nerved).     8.     YeUow.     May. 

N.  Holland.     1834. 
•^brew^Ua  (ahort-teaved).    3.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  Holland.     1890. 
>-  hr^9ipet  (abort-atalked).     0.    Yellow.    N.  S. 

Walea. 
-- AtuK^o'Ka  (bos-leaved).     4.     YeUow.     April. 

N.  Holland.     1894. 

—  colMu/o'^ui  (reed-leaved).    Yellow.   May.    N. 

Holland.     1893. 

—  MiM/i0wfa'ta(ehanneled).    Yellow.    May.    N. 

Holland.     1894. 
~  celmtMfo'lia  (celaatraa-leaved).     0.     Yellow. 

May.    Swan  River.     1849. 
•—eUim'ta    (fringe-winged).     8.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  HoUand.     1803. 

—  cteercffceiM  (aah-eolonred).   10.  Yellow.  May 

N.  Holland.     1894. 
•*  eoehUt^ria  (apoon-Ieaved).    4.    Yellow.    May. 
N.  Holland.     18M. 

—  coVe'r^o. (crowded).    Yellow.   April.   N   Hol- 

land.    1894. 
«-  eoriafeea  (leathery-leaved),    ft.    Yellow.   May. 
N.  Holland.     1886. 

—  ertimirafrpa  (thick-fruited).  0.  Yellow.  April. 

N.  Holland.     1894. 

—  c«/<ra'#a  (knife-abaped).    15.    Yellow.    April. 

N.  Holland.  1890.  Same  ae  cultrtfo'rmU, 
'^eunea'ta    (wedge -ahaped).      Yellow.     April. 

Swan  River.    1887. 
^cpmnoph^tU  (blue  -  leaved).     Yellow.     ApriL 

Swan  River.     1888. 
'^Cpelo'pU  (CyclopU-Uke).    4.    YeUow.    May. 

N.  HoUand.    1884* 

—  evMo'rwm  (Swan  River).    8^.    Yellow.    Swan 

River.     18ft9. 

—  Davietia/o'lim  (Darieaia-leaved^.    Oi     Yellow. 

June.    N.  Holland.     1817- 
->  •  dealba'ta  (whitened).     10.     YeUow.      Mjiy. 
N.  Holland.     1898. 

—  *  dsei'pi€na   prmmto'rsa     (deceiving,     bitten- 

leaved).      8.     YeUow.    May.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1888. 

—  *  dfeu'rre/u  (decurrent).     0.    YeUow.    June. 

N.  S.  Walea.    1790. 
^•dentfffera    (tooth  •  bearing).     Yellow.    April. 
Swan  River.    1890. 

—  depe'ndent  (weeping).     Yellow.    March.    Van 

Dieman'a  Land.     1819. 

—  iWtineru  (detaining).     8.    Yellow.    May.    K. 

Holland.     1898. 

—  •IK'tfieyiii«/o'/ta(DiUwynia-leaved).    S.    Yel- 

low.   May.    N.  HoUand.      1888. 

—  di'ptera  (two- winged). 

erio'ptera  (woolly-winged).   Yellow.  Sep- 

terol>er.    Swan  River.     1840. 

—  iWaeolor  (two-coloured).     10.     Yellow.     May. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1784. 
^Hvmrtea^ta  (atraggUng).      0.     White.     April. 
N.  Holland      1837- 

—  *  doiabri/o'rmi$  (hatchet-leaved).    0.     YeUow, 

June.     N.  Holland.     1814. 

—  0chPnula  (prickly).     4.      Yellow.     May.    Nt 

Holland.     1834. 

—  elongn'ta  (l<mg-bimnched).    0.    YeUow.    Mayi 

N.  Holland.     1834 

—  emarginu'ta  (single-notched-leaved).    8.    Yel- 

low.   April.    N.  HoUand.    1834. 
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ertoeafrpa  (wooD7.fnutod)r  Palt  yellow.  ApnU 
N.Holland.     1845.  "^ 

-  eri»claf4m  (wooUy-bruehed}.   Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.    1840. 

-  £«/«rAa'«ta  (Prince  Esterhasy'e).    4.   Tellow, 

May.    N.  Holland.    1834. 

•  •/alca'toCeiekle.leaTed).     0.    YdUow.    May. 

N.  S.  Wale*.     1709.  ' 

•  faldfo  rmw  (sieUe-thaped).  0.   Yellow.  If  ay. 

N.  Holland.     1818. 

■  •;fo»<A«'nda( many-flowered).  «.  YeUow.  May. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1886. 

•  glau'c^  (milky-white).    8.    White.    July.    8. 

Amer.     KS96. 

-  •grafndi»{gtfX).  Golden  yellow.  March.  N. 

Holland.    1840. 

-  arroee'o/eia  (arong  -  •melling).     IS.    Yellow. 

May.    N.  Holland.     1890. 

-  gummi'fera   (gua  -  bearing).     30.      Guinea. 

1823. 

A«/i«te'<a  (halbert-lcaved).  4.  YeUow.    May. 
N.  Holland.     1834. 

-  ketereeafiUha  (varied-prickled).    15.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1810. 

-  heteropAjfUa   (rariable-learcd).     8.    Yellow. 

May.    N.  Holland.     1834. 

-  Ait/rfiii'««tma  (hairiest).  8.  Yellow.  Swan  River. 

1800. 

-  •  Aototert'cea  (all  ailky).    YeUow.    April.    N. 

Holland.     1830. 

-  komomafUa  (equal-wooUed).  0.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1833. 

-  •  Hugt^tii  (Baron  Hogel'e).    Pale  yellow.    Fe- 

bruary.   N.  Holland.     1840. 

■  *«*»«>«'*«  (traUin^).    N.  Holland.     1810. 
-V*"V<a  (hybrid).    5.    Yellow.  May.    Hybrid. 

1839. 

'inierme'dia   (intermediate).    8.    Yellow.    N. 
Holland. 

-  tn/er<(-'4r/a  (interwoven).     0.     Yellow.     May. 

N.  Holland.     1834. 
-*/imip<fr{'na  (juniper -leaved).      0.     Yellow. 
May.     N.  S.  Walea.     1 790. 

•  Lambertia'na   (Lambert's).      Purple.      May. 

Mexico.     1818. 
■lani'gera  (woolly).     0.    Yellow.     AprU.     N. 
Holland.     1834. 

•  Lawgo'ni  (Lawson's).    N.  8.  Walea. 

•  leptoeit'rpa  (siender-podded).  0.  Yellow.  April. 

N.Holland.     1831. 
• /ewopAy/Za  (white-leaved).    0.  Yellow.    May. 
N.  Holland.    1 833. 

•  ligula'ta  (strap-ihape-leaved).  Yellow.  March. 

N.S.Wales.     1818. 
'lineafrU  (linear).     8.    Yellow.    May.    N.  8. 

Wales.     1830. 
•*hngi'uima  (longest -leaved).     4.     Yellow. 

May.    N.  S.  Wales.     1819. 
mo'Uis  (soft).   0.  Yellow.   July.    N.  Holland. 

1810. 
pMjfphjf'Ua  (broad-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1830. 
Richardto'nl  (Richardson's).       10.      Yellow. 

June.    N.  Holland.     183S. 
Merica'ta  (silky).    Yellow.    Aoril.   N.  Holland. 

1830. 
SPnuMi  (Sims's).  Yellow.  April.    N.  Holland. 

1819. 
*90'phone    (sophora  -  podded).     10.     Yellow. 

May.    Van  Dieman's  Land.     1805. 
•tpecUbUit  (remarkable).      YeUow.      April. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1837. 
tqwima'ta  (scaly).    Yellow.    April.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1830. 
ticnophjf'Ua  (thoTt-ltartd),    Yellow.     March. 

M.  S.  Wales.    1818. 


A.  tM'eta  (douhU-hetAed),    t.    Yellow.    March. 
N.  8.  Wales.     1790. 

—  «/ro'mAfc/(/Vr«  (spiral-podded).  8.  Peru.  1835. 

—  «»a»ff'ote«(sweet-4cented).   4.  YeUow.  April. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1790. 

—  •ii*i«/a'/a  (awl-shaped).  4.  YeUow.   May.    N. 

Holland.     1834. 

—  m/co'/zj  (furrowed-leaved).    f.    Yellow.    Julv. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  •  la»</o'/ia  (yew-leaved).     4.     Yellow.     May. 

N.  Holland.     1833. 

—  frajwotVet  (trapeilum-leaved).      4.     YeUow. 

Apnl.    N.  Holland.     1810. 

—  Wn€r»o'/a  (three-nerved).   0.   Yellow.   April. 

N.  HoUand.     1830. 

—  <W#/t»   tduU  green -coloured).     18.    Yellow. 

March.     N.  HoUand.     1838. 
^umbelia'ta  (tunbellate).    YeUow.    April.    N. 
Holland.     I8I9. 

—  tmciiMiVa    (hook-leaved).     4.    YeUow.    May. 

N.  8.  Walea.     I8I9. 

—  unduUt/o'tia  (wave-leaved).    4.  Yellow.    May. 

N.  HoUand.     1834. 

—  urophy'Ua  (faU-leaved).     Pale  yellow.     April. 

Swan  River.     1830. 

—  oemtcOfva    (vamish-flowinf;).     0.      Yellow. 

April.     N.  Holland.     1818. 

—  •  verticilla'ta    (whorl  -  leaved).      10.    Yellow. 

April.    Van  Dieman's  Land.     1 780. 

—  verticilla'ta  angtt'tta   (narrow,  leaved).      10. 

YeUow.    April.    N.  Holland.     178O. 

—  • latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).     10.    YeUow. 

AprU.    N.  Holland.     178O. 
^9e$tVta  (clothed).     0.     YeUow.     June.     N. 
HoUand.     1830. 

—  vimtna'tU  (twiggy).    Yellow.    April.    N.  HoU 

land.    1830. 

—  virga'ta  (branchy).     4.     Yellow.     May.    N. 

HoUand.     1834. 
-^  viridira'tnit   (green  -  bruiched).     4.     YeUow. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  wtmertfo'rmis  (plough-share-shaped).    YeUow. 

^pril.    N.  Holland.     1818. 

HALF-HARDY   SPECIS8. 

A,JuUbri'»tia(»ilk-tTtt),    90.    White.    Anguat. 
Levant.     1745. 

,  AcAKTHOPHi'ppiUM.  (From  acanthosy  a 
thorn,  and  ippwn^  a  horse;  hut  why,  is 
not  apparent.  Nat.  ortl.,  Orchid*  [Or- 
chidaceas].  Linn.,  20-GyniMdna  I-i/o- 
nandria.) 

Loam  and  peat  in  a  rough  state;  division  or 
pseudo  bulbs ;  50^  to  00^  when  at  rest  s  70^  to  88^ 
when  growing. 

A.  W'cotor  (two-coloured).  YeUow  and  red.  Jure. 
Ceylon.     1 833. 

—  Javo'mcum  (Javanese).  Crimson,  rose.  August. 

Java.     1844. 
^ttrU^tum   (striped-flowered).     White-striped. 
June.    Nepaul. 

—  Sflhete'fue  {Sj\hzt).  White.  June.  8ylhet.  1837. 

AckMTHOSTA'CHYS.  {Acanlhon,  a  spine, 
ttachys,  a  spike.  NaL  ord..  Brume iiarta 
[Bromeliavese].  Linn.,  6-JSexandria  1- 
Mouoyynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  plant.  Suckers ;  equal  parte 
of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  wood. 

A*  atrobiiafeeu  (eonc-fruited).    Rod  aad  yellowt 
Juno.    RraaiL    1840. 


kCk  [ 

AC4'aTHi7B.  Bear's  Breeeh.  (Atai 
tk-u,  k  gpinp;  Bome  beiug  pricklj.  Nat. 
Ord..   Jran{^i<>   [Acaalhacen].       Linn,, 

Hnb^xou*  pUnU.  Scfda,  ftad  root  iLTUion  i 
lifbt  rich  ludtik-ioiL- 

4.  at^o'Hnu  (Spinlihl.     1.      WhiW.    Augmt. 
—  H^r^  lliluk).    a.    WbiU.   AnguL   PDRngml. 


f4M-    C«pe  of  (jDod  Hope.     Ittlt' 

A'ciBDB.  The  Mite.  Those  most  be- 
qnrat  in  our  gardens  are  the  roilowing ; 

J.  irlUriut.  The  Red  Spider.  This 
H  one  of  tbe  gaideDei's  greattiGt  pests, 


though  BO  Bmall  as  to  be  searcelT  Tisible 
10  Ihe  naked  eje ;  jet  when  a  plant  is 
much  iofesied  bj  them  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  scorched.  Colour 
lonieiiraes  jelloirish,  at  others  brown, 
bnt  oftener  a  doll  red;  od  each  side  of 
it«  back  is  ■  blackish  spot.  In  Noveni' 
her  it  m»j  be  foDod  nnder  the  bark  of 
the  lime  tree;  but  at  all  tiioes  it  is  10 
b*  fjand  in  gTeeahaases  and  hothoases 
thai  have  been  kept  loo  hot  and  dry. 
Id  the  summer-time  it  ma;  be  round, 
nccaslDnallf  in  mjriads,  apon  the  nnder 
■odes  or  the  leaveH  of  kiclnej-beans  and 
limes-  Even  the  apple,  pear,  and  plam 
MUTer  much  from  its  roTsges,  as  well  as 
niioEu  in-door  plants.    The  ii^jnr;  the; 
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occasion  b;  sQckiag  ebieSj  the  elaborated 
sap,  and  bj  their  weba  embarrsitsiag  tha 
breathing  of  the  plant  throagh  the  pores 
of  its  leaves,  i»  told  by  the  hrowo  colour 
which  Uieae  assnme.  To  detttmy  these 
insects  in  the  greenhouse,  or  hoiboDHe, 
or  oucnmber-frame— for  thej  attack  thi^ 
plant  also — Ihl're  is  no  plan  so  effectual 
as  beatiug  the  hot-water  pipes  of  th« 
houses,  or  having  hot-water  plates,  AV.i.i 
with  boiling  water,  placed  in  the  frames, 
sprinkltDg  upon  them  flowers  of  sulphur, 
which  begin  to  vaporize  at  a  heat  of 
170°,  and  then  shutdng  up  the  houses 
or  frunas.  The  vapour  of  sulphnt  is 
fatal  lo  these  insects  where  the  air  is 
tfaoronghlj  impregnaUidwilh  il ;  and  (ha 
wort  of  deslTOjriog  them  is  completed 
by  sjringiDg  the  infested  plants  with 
water,  coniinoing  ralhar  frequentlf  th« 
operation.  This  last  is  the  most  practi- 
cal rcmedj  to  plants  in  our  borders,  nn- 
lees  Ibej  can  be  covei-ed  over  so  that 
the  fumes  of  the  snlpliur  may  he  con- 
flnad  whilst  the  sulf^ur  is  volatilized 
iver  a  hol-waUi  plate.  Potted  plant* 
nsj  be  snbmitlsd  to  the  vapour  of 
lulphui  in  a  similar  way;  bnt  in  every 
nsiance  be  eautioas  that  the  sulphur 
Iocs  not  bum,  or  jou  will  kill  your  plants. 
The  vaponr  of  spirit  of  tnrpenline  is  said 
to  be  as  effectnd  as  sulphur.  On  walls, 
the  best  plan  is  to  beat  up  soft  soap  in 
warm  wnter,  three  ounces  to  the  gallon  ; 
and  lo  add  as  maoh  ttnelj-dissolved  elky 
as  will  make  the  whole  a  thick  paial. 
To  this  add  ^ree  or  tour  handsfiil  of 
sulphur,  and  keep  Ihe  miilnra  well 
stirred  whilst  applying  it.  Let  it  1m 
daubed  on  every  open  apaoe  of  walling 
the  brush  can  reach  ;  and,  if  colour  is  an 
object,  the  glaring  yellow  can  be  readily 
subdued  by  adding  plenty  of  soot,  which 
by  some  is  ooniidered  a  neceesary  in- 
gredieuL  A  similar  mixture  may  be 
daubed  over  the  stems  of  ordinary  fruit- 
trees,  ahoosing  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former,  the  begiaDing  ef  April  for  the 
operatioD.  Uost  good  gardenenj  mil  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur  with 
the  lime- wash  which  ia  applied  to  hot. 
honse  walls. 

^.^tioteri'caaiA  another  species,  dis- 
tingiiwhabla  lo  an  nosaienced  eye  chiefly 
'  lir  scarlet  colour.  To  demroy  them 
is  no  plan  equal  lo  subjeoling  them 
lo  the  vapour  of  sulphur. 

\.lu>'ty-t>t.    The  Garden  Mile.   Tho- 
oobreous,  abdameo  wtiite  ;  bM  been 
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found  upon  the  roots  of  the  enoumher, 
upon  which  it  is  ssid  to  prey.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  same'Acarus  often  so 
abundant  apon  the  root  of  oabbages 
affected  with  the  Ambury. 

J.  genicula'ius  is  a  minute,  brownish- 
red,  shining  mite,  congregating,  daring 
spring,  in  prodigious  numbers  upon  the 
bark  of  the  plum  and  other  fruit  trees, 
near  the  base  of  the  small  branches, 
and  looking  like  a  gummy  exudation. 
They  all  iigure  the  plants  they  infest 
by  sucking  their  juices ;  and,  where  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  cannot  be  applied,  as 
to  the  stems  of  trees,  and  to  the  soil,  we 
recommend  an  application  of  spirit  of 
turpentine,  or  gas  ammoniacal  liquor. 

Accli'm a'tiza'tioh  is  rendering  a  plant 
capable  of  yielding  the  production  desired 
from  it,  in  a  climate  differing  from  that 
in  which  it  is  a  native.    In  our  climate 
it  is  usually  required  to  enable  a  plant 
to  endure  lower  temperatures  than  those 
to  which  it  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
this,  though  most  are  intractable,  is  more 
easy  than  inducing  the  natives  of  colder 
regions  to  live  in  our  latitudes.     When 
anew  plant  arrives  from  a  tropical  ooun- 
ti7  it  is  desirable  to  use  every  precaution 
to    avoid  its  loss ;  but  so  soon  as  it  has 
be  en  propagated  from,  and  the  danger 
of    such  loss  is  removed,  from  that  mo- 
ment ought  experiments  to  commence, 
to  ascertain  whether  its  aoelimatization 
is  attainable.    This  should  be  done,  be- 
cause the  nearer  such  a  desirable  point 
can  be  attained  the  cheaper  will  be  its 
cultivation,  and,  consequenUy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  be 
able  to  derive  pleasure  from  its  growth. 
Hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  ex- 
tended scries  of  experiments  should  be 
instituted,  to  ascertain  decisively  whether 
many  of  our  present  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants  would  not  endure  exposure  to  our 
winters  if  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all  pro- 
tected.   It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  all  Japan  plants  will  do  so  in  the 
Bouthem-ooast  counties  of  England;  but  it 
remains  unascertained  to  what  degree  of 
northern   latitude   in  our    islands   this 
general  power  of  endurance  extends.  Ex- 
periment, and  experiment  only,  ought  to 
be  relied  upon ;  for  we  know  that  the 
larch  was  once  kept  in  a  greenhouse ;  and 
within  these  few  years,  such  South  Ame- 
rican plants  as  Tropa'olum  pentaphy'Uum 
and  GrMtte'ra  Dongta'sii  have  been  found  i 
to  suniive  our  winters  in  our  garden-bor- 1 


ders;  the  first  in  Scotland  and  Suffolk, 
and  the  second  in  Herefordshire.    Many 
tropical  plants,  of  every  order  and  species, 
have  been  found  to  succeed  with  mucii 
less  heat  during  the  day,  but  more  espe- 
cially during  the  night,  than  gardeners 
of  a  previous  century  believed.     Other 
plants  than  those  already  noticed  have 
passed  from  the  tropics  to  our  parterres, 
and  even  to  those  of  higher  northern  lati- 
tudes.   The  horse  chesnut  is  a  native  of 
the  troples ;  but  it  endures  unii^jured  the 
stem  climate  of  Sweden.      Au'cuba  Ja- 
po*nica  and  Paol'nia  Mouta*n  we  all  re- 
member to  have  passed  from  our  stoves 
to  the  greenhouse  ;  and  now  they  are  in 
our  open  gardens.    Every  year  renders 
us  acquainted  with  instances  of  plants 
being  acclimatized  ;   and,  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Buchan,  Lord  Bagot's  gardener,  at  Blith- 
field  House,  in  Staffordshire,  has  an  old 
cinnamon  -  tree   {CiniMtmo'mum   Ca'uiu) 
under  his  care  which  ripens  seed.    From 
these  many  plants  have  been  raised  Uiat 
endure  our  winters   in    a  conservatory 
without  any  artificial  heat    Then,  agaio, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  conifers 
of  Mexico,  which  flourish  there  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea's  level,  will  survive  our  winters  in 
the  open  air.    Among  these  are  Pi'mu 
Llavea'na,  P.  Teoco'te,  P.  pa* tula,  P.  Hart- 
we'giit    Cupre'tsus    thuri'/eraf   Juni'perus 
Jla'ccida,  and  some  others.   We  have  kept 
Plum'bago  Larpe'rUtB  in  an  open  border  at 
Winchester  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1849-60;   and  we  now  know  that  it  is 
quite  hardy.    In  this  instance^and  the 
course  should  be  pursued  in  all  other 
cases— we   selected  a  light  soil,   tho- 
roughly well  drained ;  and  we  began  early 
to  introduce   the   plant  to  our  climate 
by  bedding  it  out   in   May.     As  to  all 
plants  of  shrubby  or  tree  character,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  proper  KoUdifica- 
tion  of  the  wood — by  gardeners  termed 
ripening — is  the  true  basis  of  acclimatiza- 
tion.   The  way  to  effect  this  is  by  en- 
couraging a  somewhat    early  and  free 
growth,  and  an  early  and  decided  rest. 
Light,  shallow  soils,  thoroughly  drained, 
necessarily  accomplish  this,  by  promoting 
an  earlier  root-action,  and  by  exposing 
the  roots  more  to  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  whereby  the  very  droughts 
of  summer  become  beneficial,  by  check- 
ing luxuriance,  and  bringing  on  the  rest- 
ing period  betimes.    In  annual  plants, it 
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novt  be  confessed  that  scarcely  so  miioh  | 
progress  has  been  made  as  in  tho8«)  of  a 
voodj  character.  It  is  not  quite  plain 
that  our  kidney-beans,  cucumberSf  capsi- 
cums, tomatoes,  ftc,  are  any  hardier  than 
they  were  a  centoiy  ago.  Such  facts, 
however,  should  by  no  means  deter  those 
who  possess  opportanittes  from  trying 
every  new  plant  as  above  suggested. 

A'CBB.  The  Maple.  {Actr^  hard,  or 
■harp;  becaose  the  wood  was  ased  for 
lances.  Nat.  ord.,  Maples  [Aceraceie]. 
Ijnn.,  2S-Poljfgamia  l-MoncBcia,) 

Nctflj  bU  hmrdj  daddnous  trees  and  ■hniba* 
with  trivial  ilowen.  Propagated  by  seed*  Mwn 
■■  eooo  ••  ripe;  layers  in  aatumn,  and  gralting 
or  buddiBg  on  the  conunon  maple.  Cutting  will 
strike  in  open  ground  if  inserted  in  spring  or 
autumn.    Sandy  loam. 

A.  Austrfarum  (Austrian  maple).     40.     Oreen. 
May.    Austria. 

—  A«r^'l«m  (bearded-calyzed).     15.    Green  and 
yellow.  April.    N.  Amer.   ISIS.  Timber. 

tpi'Ure  (eommon).    Sft.    Green  and  yellow. 

May.    Britain. 
Atuirfaeum.     se.     Oreen  and   yellow. 

June.    Austria.    ISIS. 
eolH'tmm  (hiIl*dweUing).    Sft.   Green  and 

yellow.    April.     Franee. 
hebeea^rimm  (downy-fruitfd).    S5.   Green 

and  yellow.    June.     Britain. 
Utoiga'tum  (smooth«leaved).    SO.     Oreen 

atid  yellow.    J  una. 
lui'iHiin  (dwarf)*    0*    Oreen  and  yellow. 

June. 
variega'tum  (varie^ted).  SS.    Green  and 

yellow.    May.  Bntain.   Must  be  grafted 

or  budded. 
'mm'tum  (round-leaved).    90.    Green  and, 

yellow.    April.    Columbia.    \Bii7. 
'-Cre^Mmm  (Cretan).    0.    May.    Levant.    1 753. 

—  da^ea'rpum  (hairy-fruited).    Green  and  yeU 

low.    April.    N.  Amer.    1735.    Timber. 

—  kelerophgfthim  (various-leaved).      Green  and 

yellow.  May.  Levant.  1750.    Evergreen. 

—  ite'rjrmn  (Georgian).     40.     Green.     Asiatic. 

Georgia.    Yellow.    1996. 

—  Ma'lwm(lobed-leaved).   SO.    Oreen.    Siberia. 

18S0. 

—  wuuTophp'Uum  (long-leaved).  S5.  Green.  May. 

N.  Amer.    ISIS. 

—  mmUi^num  (mountain).  S5.  Oreen  and  yellow. 

N.  Amer.     1750. 

—  Itomgpetuuia'num  (Montpellier).  8.  Oreen  and 

yellow.    May.    Prance.     17SO. 
-—  9tgrum  (black).  40.  Oreen  and  yellow.  April. 
N.  Amer.     ISIS.    Timber. 

—  oSU/mgmm   (oblong-leaved),    so.    Oreen  and 

white.    Nepaul.     I8S4. 

—  oMiisw'fwm  (bluhUlohed-leaved).    40.    Green 

and  yellow.  May.  Huogary.  18S5. 
This  is  the  NeapolHafnum  of  the  Ita- 
lians, and  the  hjf'bridann  of  London  nur- 


—  o6tmmfoUmm  (blunt-leaved).    4.    Oreen  and 

yellow.    May.    Crete. 

—  opati/i^lium       (Guelder  -  rose  -  leaved).       SO. 

Green  and  yellow.    May.    Prance.    18S3. 

— 'O'^c/ms  (opalus).       50.      Oreen  and  yellow. 

May.     Italy.     175S. 

—  poteM'/mn  (palmate  -  leaved).      10.      Gi 

Jaian.    ISSO. 


Ab  ftmMtjflfia'nirum  ( Pennsylvaalan  or  aCriped 
bark).  SO.  Oreen  and  yellow.  May.  N. 
Amer.  1766.  A  variety  of  this,  s/ria'tem, 
must  be  increased  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding. 

•^  plmtano¥de§  (plane-like).  60.  Oreen  a<id 
yellow.   June.    Europe.    1083.    Timber. 

—  -— -  Uieiniaftum  (eut-leaved).    90.   Oreen  and 

tellow.     June.     Europe.     168S.      Must 
e  grafted  or  budded.    Timber. 

LoAe'^  (Lobels).    60.   Green  and  yellow. 

May.    Naples. 

— variegt^tum  (variegated).      80.      Oreea 

and  yellow.  June.  Europe.  1668.  Must 
be  grafted  or  budded. 

—  pamfdO'pla'tanut  (the  sycamore).    50.    Green 

and  yellow.    April.    Britain.    Timber. 
pufTntVeatm  (purple-leaved).  Purple.  May* 

I8SS. 
tubobtu'aum  (slightly  blunUlaaved).   60. 

Green  and  yellciw.    May. 
^"-^variega'tum  (rariegated  S  ).    60.    Green 

and  yellow.    April.    Britain.     Must  b« 

grafted  or  budded. 

—  ru'brum    (red  -  flowered    or    sa-amp  -  maple> 

There  are  two  varietiee,  one  with  leaves 
variegated  with  white,  and  tue  other  with 
yellow.   SO.  Red.  April.  N.  Amer.  1A5A 

—  saeeAart'iiMifi  (sugar-maple).  40.  Vellow.  ApriL 

N.  Amer.  17S6.  Timber.  Sugar  is  made 
from  its  sap. 

—  Tartafriruin  (Tartarian).  SO.  Orsen  and  yellow. 

May.    Tartary.    17A9.    Timber. 

Ageta'bious  Plants.    Salading. 

Achille'a.  Milfoil.  (AvhilUs^  pupil 
of  Chiron,  first  used  it  in  medicine. 
Nat.  ord.,  Oompositet  [ABieraeeaej. 
Linn.,  19  Syngenetia  2-SupftrJiua.) 

All  hardy  herliMeoas  planta,  except  A.  JEgjfP' 
t^aea,  which  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
This  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  others  by 
root  division,  cuttings,  and  seed.    Common  soil. 

A,  ubrotani/o'Ua  (southernwood-leaved).  8.  Yel* 
low.    July.     Levant.    1730* 

—  aewntna'ta  (taper-pointed).    S.    White.    Au- 

gust.    1830. 

—  jB^y/ift'o^a  (Egyptian).    1.  Pale  yellow.   Au- 

gust.   Levant.    l640. 

—  ^t^ratum     (sweet    maudlin).      S.      Yellow. 

September.    South  of  Europe.     1570. 

—  a/'Mda(  whitish).    1.   Pale  yellow.  Jcly.   ISlff. 
•>-  Ji^pi'fw (Alpine),  flinches.  White.  September. 

Siberia.    1731. 

—  osp/em/'o'/ta  (asplenium  •  leaved).    1^.     Pink. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1803. 

—  atrofia    (black-cupped).       White.      August. 

Austria.  •  1596. 

—  ««'rea  (golden-flowered).     1.    Yellow.     July. 

Levant.    1780. 

—  a«rieif/a7a  (eared).    I.    Yellow.    July.    Aaia 

Minor.    I8S7. 

—  ehmmrnmelif&Ua  <chamomile<leaved).  9  inches. 

Whiu.    July.    Pranoe.    18S6. 

—  coarefo'Ca  (compressed).  4.  \ellow.   August 

South  of  Europe.     1 81 6. 
2—  romfia'c<a( compact).  1.  Pale  yellow.  July.  l80Sw 

—  Cre'tVra (Cretan).  I.  White.  July.  Candia.  1 739* 

—  eriHa/^ia  (creeted-leaved.     6  inches.    White. 

Julv.    Italy.     1784; 

—  dneol&rtmt  (staining).  1.  White,  yellow,  July. 

179H. 
-  ifeeii'm^eMe  (decumbent).    0  inches.    YOUow* 
Jnli.    Kamtsehatka.    ISlfl. 
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4»  Mmpat&riwm  (feni«le«Ted).  4.  Tallow.  July* 
CMpiu  shore.  I8f>3.  One  of  the  beet, 
continidng  long  in  flower. 

^^/ale^ta  (mckle-leeved;.  0  inches.  Pale  yellow. 
Jtoljr.     Lentnt.    1790. 

—  gUmerafta  (•pherical).      1.      Tellow.     July. 

CaucMUB.     1818. 

—  ^aJMfUfo'ra  (large-flowered).   I.  White.  Jnly. 

Caucaaua.     1818. 

—  holoseri'cea  (relfety).     1^.    White.    Aagust. 

Pamaasua.     1817. 
^impa'tiena  {impmtitni).    t.    White.     Augu^. 
Siberia.     17&0' 

—  laiw'te  (wooUy).     1.    White.    July.     1804. 
^  leptophji'Um  (slender- leaved).      Pale  yellow. 

JuIt.    Tauria.     18lA. 

—  mocrajiA^/te  (loog.leaved).    S.  White.   July. 

Italy.    1710. 
-'wMl^o'lium    (milfoil).     9.    White.     Attiraat. 

OtMrdena.  Found  aomeUmea  with  reddish 

flowers. 
"Momgo'liea  (Mongolian).     1^.    White.   July. 

Siberia.     1818. 

—  mMcAa'to  (musky).   9.  White.   June.   luly. 

177ft. 
'— mfriophif'Um  (myriad  -  leftred).     1^*     White. 

August.     1708. 

—  iw'fui  (dwarf),   flinchee.  White.  July.  luly. 

17ft0. 
-^nnfbili*  (noble).  9.    White.   Germany.    1040. 

—  0ekrolei^ea  (yellowish-white).  1^.  Pale  yellow. 

Auguat.     1B04. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    0  inches.     White. 

July.    Spain.     1790. 

—  pec/tiM  to  (comb  -  leared).    1^.    Pale  yellow. 

August.    Hungary.     1801.    Thought  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  ochrnleu'ca. 

—  ptafrmlea     ftatepWno      (double  -  blossoined 

sneeiewort).     1.    White.    August. 

—  pM^scnu  (hairy).    1.   Light  yellow.   August. 

Levant.     1730. 
^pwnrfa'/a  (dotted).    1.   Straw.   July.   Naples. 
1820. 

—  retwret/o'/ta  (recnrre-leaTed).  U.  White.  July. 

Pyrenees.     1890. 

—  eafUo/t'fia  (laTcnder-cotton).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

July.     Levant.     17ft0- 

—  M«i^o/iNoi'<fe«(lavender-cutton-like).  1.  White. 

July.    Spain. 

—  eeto'eea  (bristly).   1.  White.  July.  Hungary. 

1 805. 
■—>  e/vM^to'ra  (showy).    1^.    White.  August.    1804. 

—  eftfuiro'Mi  (rough-headed).    1.    Wh.te.    July. 

I7ftft- 
— /aiMi/(i7ta  (thin-leaved).     1.     Yellow.     July. 
Switserland.     1058. 

—  7ati'rfra(Taurtan).     1.     Pale  yellow.     July. 

Tauria.     1818. 

—  toment&ta  (downy).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Britain. 

—  vermicuta'rig     (worra>like).         l^.       Yellow. 

Auguat.    Russia.     1835. 

Achime'nrs.  (From  cA«im/itno, to  suffer 
from  cold,  and  a  prefixed  as  ao  aagraen- 
dve;  alluding  to  the  teodemess  of  the 
genus.  Nat  ord.,  Oesnerwortt  [Gesne- 
raceffi].  Linn.,  W-Didynamia  2'Angi- 
ospermla.) 

These  are  all  beautiful,  and  are  stove  herba- 
eeoos  perennials,  unless  otherwise  distinguished 
in  the  following  list.  When  done  flowering,  and 
the  tops  die  down,  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
the  pots,  laid  on  their  sides,  where  frost  and  wet 
cannot  reach  them,  until  the  latter  part  of  Ja- 
nuary |  then  begin  to  place  in  a  gentle  hea*.  t 


water  them,  and  oontinne  to  introduce  some 
tvery  month,  down  to  the  end  of  May,  for  sue* 
eesaional  blooming.  When  the  small  scaly  tubers 
have  made  shoots  about  two  inches,  plant  sis  of 
them  in  a  0-inch  pot,  in  equal  pails  lot  m  aad 
leaf*  mould,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  thoroughly 
drained.  They  will  also  grow  in  shallow  pans,  or 
in  baskets  stuffed  with  mosa,  and  the  aoil  within. 
If  suapended,  they  look  like  a  ball  of  flowers. 
The  temperature  of  an  early  vinery  ia  well 
adapted  for  these  plants  until  the  end  of  May,  at 
,  which  period  they  should  be  taken  to  a  cool  pit, 
>  where  a  steady,  moist  heat  can  be  maintained. 
Shade  in  hot  daya.  Place  the  pote  upon  othera, 
inverted,  and  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pit  moist, 
closing  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  air, 
in  clear  weather,  aboat  eight  in  the  morning. 
This  beautiful  genus  is  becoming  overloaded  with 
varieties. 

A.  arggroU^gma  (silver-spotted).  White  and 
rose.  Thik  ia  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant. 
June.    Grenada.    Not  worth  growing. 

—  atroMongm'nea  (dark  crimson).     1^.     Crim* 

son.    August. 

—  ca'ndiVia  (white).    1^.     July.     White.     Gua* 

temala.  '  1848. 

—  coeeVnea  (scarlet).  Scarlet.  August.  Jamaica. 

1*778.    A  variety,  A.  C.  major^  is  good. 

—  cuprea'ta  (coppery).      Scarlet.     July.     New 

G^nada.     1847. 

—  Ssehe'rtt  ( Escher's).    Purple,  crimson.   June. 

Gardens.     1840. 

— JUmbu'fuia  e'/efaru  (many-flowered)*  Purple* 
crimson.    October     Gardena.    1848. 

-^  forme/ta  (handsome).     Rose.    September. 

—•  gloxini^^fi&ra  (gloxinia-flowered).  Buff-spot- 
ted.   December.    Mexico.     1848. 

-^  gramdiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  Pale  crimson. 
This  is  a  greenhouse  herbsceous  plant. 
October.  Mexico.  1849.  A  variety  ol 
this,  SkinnerU,  is  a  stove  plant.  Guate- 
mala.   Shaded  scarlet.    I847. 

—  heterophp'tia  (various-leaved).    Scariet.    Van 

Houtte.    July. 

—  Mrtu'ta   (hairy).      9^.      Rose.      September. 

Guatemala.     1844. 

—  ifUerme'dia  (intermediate).     1.    Scarlet.    Au- 

guat.   Gardens.     1847. 

—  Jajf'tt  (Jay'a).     Violet  purple.      June.      Gar- 

dena.    1848. 

—  Janre'^M  (Jaureguia'a).  1.  White.  Carmine 

eje,  atriped.    October.    Mexico.    1848. 

—  Jr/ee'<  (Klee*a).    4.    August.     Pink  and  pur- 

ple.   Guatemala.    1848. 

—  Liepma'nm  (Liepmann'a).    l(.   Pale  crimaoo. 

July. 

—  longiflo'ra  (long-flowered).    Thia  ia  a  green- 

house herbaceous  plant.  Violet.  Au- 
gust. Guatemala.  1841.  A  stove  vari- 
ety, A.  L.  majiiTj  is  good. 
— alba  (white,  long-flowered).  White.  Oc- 
tober. Guatemala.  1840.  Same  as 
Jauregui^g  f 

—  mreera  (poor-flowered).     1.    White  and  pur- 

ple.   July.    Guatemala.     1848. 

—  Jlount/t/rdU    (Mountford's).     Scarlet.     Au- 

gust.    Garden.     1847. 

—  mw/ti^o'ra  (man^-flowered).    1.    Lilac.   Octo- 

ber.    Brasil.     1843. 

—  oceUa'ta    (eye-spotted),      l}.      Red.       Jnlj. 

Panama.     1847. 

—  jM'toM(iipreading).    1.  Violet.  June.  Mexico. 

184().     A  small  variety  of    this   is  not 
worth  growing. 

—  |MihffitfM^a'<a  (long-stalked).    9.    Scarlet,  y«ft^ 

low.    June.    Guatemala.    ISMU 
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As  pfeta  (apolted).     1^.    Searlet,  ydlow.   Joii«> 

Mexico.     1844. 
~P!|rro|Mr'a(  dame-coloured).   1.  Crinuon.  May. 
Mexico.     1848. 

—  n/9em  (roey).  1.  Piok.  Jane.  OuatemaLa.  1841. 

—  SAxnnc'ri  ( Skinner'*}.    2.    Rose.    July.    1847. 

—  Tjfrittnthi'na  (Tyrian  blue).      14.  Violet-blue. 

AuflcuBt.     Mexico.     1849. 

—  wem^Ua  (charming).   14.  Purple.    July.   Hy- 

brid.   1848. 

Acnrx'TA.  (From  akineta^  immovable ; 
the  lip  being  jointless.  Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
chids [Orchidaceie].  Lino.,  20-Oynan' 
dria  I'Mono^nia.) 

Allied  to  Peritte'ria.  Store  orehide,  culti- 
vated in  basketfl  lightly  filled  with  ephagnum. 
The  fiowere  grow  through  the  bottom  of  the 
baaketi. 

A.  Bmrke'ri  (Barker's).  S.  TeUow.  May.  Mexico. 
1837> 

—  Hmmbo'idtn  (Humboldt'a).    9.  Chocolate  and 

crinuon.    May.    Venesuela.     1841. 

Acio'tis.    {Jkis,  a  point,  and  ous,  an 

<>ar;  from  shape  of  petals.      Nat.  ord., 

Melaatomada     [MelastomaceflBJ.     linn., 

IQ'Decandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Store  erergreen  planta,  allied  to  Oebe^a, 
but  ma^  be  grown  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame  until 
Che  aprug,  and  then  put  into  a  greeohouae.  Cut- 
tings in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  equal  parts  rich 
loam  and  peat. 

J,  aqum'tica  (water).    9  Inches.     White  and  red. 
June.    S.  Amer.     1793. 

—  d^teoloT  (rarious-coloured).      I.     White  and 

red.    June.    Trinidad.    I8I6. 

A'ciB.  (After  Acis^  a  Sicilian  shepherd. 

Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllidt  [AmaryllidaceaB]. 

linn.,  ^-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

All  hardr  bulbs,  related  to  the  Snowflake.  Off- 
Mts  in  sandy  soU. 

A.  autumna*ii$  (autamn-blooming).      9*  inches. 
Pink.    September.    Portugal.     I8S9. 

—  grnndkJUfnu    (large  •  flowered).       6   indies. 

White.    August.    Numidia.    18S0. 
-~-rtfuM»  (rose-coloured).     3  inches.     August. 
Corsica.    1820. 

—  triehaph^Uu*  (hair-leared).   0  inches.  White. 

January.    Spain.     18M. 

Acisantub'&a.  (^Xtm,  a  point;  an/A«ra) 
ao  anther;  having  pointed  anthers.  Nat* 
ord.,  Loosestrifes  [Lythracece].  Linn.» 
1  Q-DecoMdria  I-  Monogyn ia. ) 

An  erergreen  store-shrub;  allied  to  Cuphea; 
ealtirated  Tike  Aciotis. 

il.9«a^a'to  (square-branched).  3.  Jamaica.  1804. 

Ackade'nia.     {Acme,  a  point ;  (uien,  a 

gland :  the  anthers  having  glands.    Nat 

urd.,  Rueworls  [Rutacee].   Linn.,  d-Pen- 

icndria  1-Monoyynia,) 

Ureenhonae  erergreen  shrub  {  allied  to  Diosma. 
Cottinn  of  end  of  branches  two  inches  long, 
olanted  in  sand,* under  a  bell-glass;  loam  and 
toify  peat. 

i.  tstrmgt/na  (fonr-angled).     9.    White.    June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1798. 

^cke'na.  {^Acmena,  a  fabulons  nymph. 


[Nat    ord.,    Myrtlehlooms    [Myrtacen]. 
Linn.,  Vl-IcoaandHa  1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  small 
side-shoots,  in  sand,  in  spring;  loam  and  peat| 
temperature  from  35^  to  40°  in  winter. 

A.JIoriAu'nda  (many-flowered).   0.  White.  Joly^ 
N.  Holland.    1788. 

Aconi'tum.  (Being  plentiful  near 
Aeona.  Nat.  ord.,  OrowfooU  [Rannn- 
eulacese].  Linn.,  IB-Poiyandria  B-IH- 
gynia,) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Many  are  verT 
beautiful,  and  will  do  well  in  plantations,  eren  if 
a  little  shaded  by  the  trees.  Division  of  the 
roots  and  seeds ;  common  garden-soil. 

TUBEROUS  BOOTED. 
A.  aeuminafium  (acuminate).     8.     Blue.    Jaly. 
Switxerland.     181 9. 

—  Muftum  (acttte-ZeaonO.  4.  Bine.  Jane.  South 

of  Europe.     1821. 

—  aibi'dum  (whitish).  8.  White.  June.  Europe. 

1824. 

—  amev'iittm  (pleasing).  4.  Bine.  June.  South  of 

Europe. 

—  ompli/lt/rum  (large-flowered).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Austria.     1828. 

—  anguttiff/num  (narrow-leared).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.     1h24. 

—  J^emAardtVntcm  (Bemhard's).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.    1824. 

—  AOIo'rum  (two-flowered).   (.  Pale  blue.   June. 

Siberia.     181 7< 

—  Brow'fi/t  (Braune's).  4.  Bloe.   July.  S%iuer- 

land.    1821. 

—  eaUybo'trjfon  (flae-racemed)*   <•  Bine.    June. 

South  of  Europe. 

—  Ca'fnmarvm  (Cammarum).  3.  Purple.  August 

Austria.     17A2. 

—  eefrmsum  (drooping).  8.  Blue.  July.  Switter- 

land.     1800. 

—  —'ftexicaufle  (ligtag-stemmed).     8.    Blue. 

July.    8witserUiid.     18ig. 

— pauc\flo'rutn   (few-flowered).     8.     Blue. 

July.     SwHserland.     1821. 

—  ——rowio'»tt»  (branchy).    8.    Blue.    July. 

—  ClvfsH  (Clusius's).    8.    Blue.    Jnly.    SwiUer- 

land.     I8I9* 

—  eommutt^tum  (changed,  or  tall  dog's-bane).   8. 

Blue.    June.     South  of  Europe.     182S. 

—  deiphinifo'lium  (larkspur-leered).     1^.    Blue. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1804. 

—  eli^tum  (tall).   4.  Blue.   June.  Europe.    182S. 

—  e'mmen«(eminent).4.Blue.June.  Europe.  1800. 

—  erioBte'mon  ( woolly. stamened).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Europe.     1821. 

—  eutta'chpoH  (well-spiked).     4.    Blue.    Juna 

Europe.     1824. 

—  emiZte'lum  (exalted).    0.    Blue.    June.    Sibe- 

ria.    I8I0> 

—fiafccidum  (flaccid).  5.  Blue.  July.  Sibe- 
ria.    1822. 

~  FforArea'mtm  (FlOrke's).  8.  Blue.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1822. 

— Woo/or  (two-coloured).'    3.    Blne^  white. 

June.     Switserland.     I8OI. 

"fwnMfmm  (handsome).  4.  Blue.  June.  South 
of  Europe.     1824. 

—  Fk'fs/rt'i  (Funke's).    8.    Blue.   June.   Switser- 

land.     1825. 
^  geMctomxjn  (lisard's-bane).   Blue.   June.    4. 
Hungary.     1822. 

—  ^'660'ntm  (swollen).  4.   Blue.    July.    Cauca- 

sus.   1818. 
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4.  QmM'm  (OmcUo't).    4.   Blus.     July.    Sibe- 
'         riu.     1831. 

—  gra'cUe  (ilender).    S.    Blue.    July.    Switiera 

land.     IB9< . 
'- Halta'ri  (HMet  •),    i.    Blue.    June.    South 
of  Europe.     1821. 

—  — —  h^color  (two-coloured).  4.  Blue.  June. 

Swiiserland.     Itiao. 

—  Aama'tvm  (hooked).  4.  Pale  blue.  July.  Italj. 

1810. 

—  kebe'gynum  (blunt-styled).   8.   Purple.    Julj. 

Swrierland.     1 81 9. 

— multi'Jldwn  (many  -  cieft).     S.     Purple. 

July.    Switscrland.     1810. 

—  ki'aru  (gaping).    4.    Blue.    June.     South  of 

Kur  'pe.     1823. 

—  Ho'ppii  (Hoppe**).    4.     Blue.     June.      Ca- 

rinthia.     1813. 

—  i7/mt7ttm  i anointed).    4.    Blue.    July.    182 1. 

—  ifUerm«f4iMm  (intermediate).    5.    Blue.   July. 

182t. 
•^inu'nehtm    (anointed).      4.      Blue.       July. 
Europe-     1822. 

—  Jap&nicum  (Japan).      6.      Fleah.     August. 

Japan.     l/UO. 

—  — -  ciBru'lmtm  (asure).       4.     Blue.     July. 

Japan.     1700- 

—  Kmlea'num  ^Koelle'a).    4.  Blue.  June.  South 

of  Europe.     1820 
— pygm^tfum  (pigmy).      %•     Blue.     June. 

South  of  Eurupe.     1822. 
'—Kohle'H  (Kdhler'a).    4.    Blue.     June     Eu- 

rope.     1824. 

—  laemio'sum  Cj«gged).   S.    Blue.    July.    Swit- 

■erland.     18'i0> 

—  Uiftum  (joyful).    4.     Blue.     June.    South  of 

Europe.     1820. 
'^lafxum  (loose).    4.     Blue.     June.     South  of 

Europe.     1820. 
^  leuctifntkiim   (vhite-iowered).      S.      White. 

June.    1823. 
•>  ma'^imum    (laricest).       0.        Blue.        July. 

KamUehatka.     1823. 
•->  m«/oWonwm  (badger's-bane).  4.  Blue.  Jane. 

1891. 
"Mepe'ri  (Meyer*s).  8.  Blue.  June.   SwiUer- 
land.     1825. 

—  moWto  (soft).    6.    Blue.    July.    1820. 

—  NaptfUuM  (monk's-hood).      4.     Blue.     June. 

Europe.     169tf. 
~ .—  aHhut  (white-/c»ioeretf).  4.   White.  June. 

Swiiserland.     I8I9. 
— rube'Uus  (small  red'/lowered).    4.    Blue. 

June.    8«itser!and.     1810' 

—  Hosu'tum  (greai-nosed).     3.      Purple.     July. 

Siberia.     1818. 

—  neomonta'num    (new-mountain).     8.     Blue. 

July.     Europe.     i790> 

—  Neuherge'fue  (Ncuberg).     4.     Blue.     June. 

South  of  Europe.     1822. 

—  ni'tidum  (shining).     8.     Blue.     June.    Swit- 

xerland.     1895. 

—  otigoea'rpum  (few-podded).    4.     Blue.    July. 

Europe.     1R2.*I. 

—  Oftonin'num    (Ottu's).       4.       Blue.      June. 

Europe.     1824. 

—' punifmhi'tum  (panicled).  3.  Pale  blue. 
July.     Prance.     1815. 

'— plica' turn  lp\h\itd),  3.  Blue.  June.  Swit- 
zerland.    1825. 

—  prvdu'ctum  {\onf^-tipped).      1.     Blue.     July. 

.Siberia.  1821. 
^- pubescent  (pubescent).      4.       Blue.      June. 

Europe.  1824. 
»-  ree&gmtnm  (recogiused).     4*    Blue.     June. 

18J4. 


Blue.     June.     8i« 
4.       Blue.     June. 


0. 


8. 


Purpliah-blutti 
Blue.       Jane. 


if.  rhunehn'nthum  (bill- flowered).  4.  Purplish* 
blue.    July.     Switserland.     1821. 

— H'eoior  (two-coloured).  4.  Whitish- 
blue.    July.    Switserland.     I8I9. 

~  rfgidum  (rigid).  8.  Blue.  June.  Switser- 
land.    1825. 

—  -^—  grand{/lo'ruiH  (large-flowered).  3.    Blue. 

June.     1820. 

—  rottra'tum  (beaked).    8.    Blue.    July.    Swit- 

serland.    1810. 

—  -—  pUonu'acuiuM  (rather  hairy).    3.  Purple. 

July.     Carnathtan  mountains.     1800. 

—  Sehleiche'ri  (Schleicher's).     8.    Blue.     June. 

Switserland.     1821. 

—  »emigalea'tum    (half-hclmeted).       1.      Blue. 

July.    Siberia.     1418. 

—  «}»cnVn<m  (showy).    3.    Blue.    July.    1888. 

—  Spremre'lii  (Sprengel's).     4.     Blue.      June. 

Europe.     1824. 

—  tquarro'sum  (squarrose).    4.     Blue.    August. 

Siberia.     1822. 

—  ttri'ctum  (upright).     4. 

bena.    1824. 

—  Tttufricutn    (Taurian). 

Tauria.     1758. 

—  tortuo'tum     (twisting). 

June.     1819. 

—  to'sicum  (poisonous). 

Switserland.    1825. 

—  um&r&mm  (shady).    3.    Blue.    July.    Swiu 

terland.     1825. 

—  uncina'tum  (hooked).    9.    Blue.     July.     N. 

Amer.    17O8. 

—  — —  Michauxia'num  (Hichaux's).    9.     Blue. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1800. 
•^  variega'ium  (variegated).    5.    Purplish-white. 
July.    South  of  Europe.     1597* 

—  — —  aWiflo'rmn  (white-flowered).    4.  White. 

July.    Switserland.    1819* 

—  — —  At'cofor  (two-coloured).      4.      Whitish* 

blue.    July     bwilserland.     1821. 
emru'ieum  (blue).  4.  Blue.  July.  Switser- 
land.   1819* 

—  Mm('«hM»  (beautiful)*  *•  Bine.  Jwie.  SwU^ 

terland.     1623. 

—  ffirga'tum  (twiggy).  4.  Blue.  June.  South  of 

Europe.     1829. 

—  volti'6i7e (twining).  0.  Blue.  July.  Siberia.  1709. 

—  Willdeni/trii  (Willdenow*s).    8.    Blue.   June. 

Europe.     1823. 

—  spoo'c^onwm    (poisonous).     8.     Blue.     June. 

Switserland.     1825. 

FIBROUS   ROOTED. 

if.  o'/tem  (white).  4.  White.  July.  Lemnt.  1752. 

—  A'fUhora  (Anthora).    1^.     Pale  yellow.    July. 

Pyrenees.     1500. 

—  Anthorofdeum  (Anthora 'like).   14.    Pale   yel* 

low.    July.    Jura.     1821. 

—  auMira'le  (southern).      24*       Purple.      July. 

Denmark.     1821. 

—  amtumntvle  (autumnal).       1^.       Lilac,  white. 

Novemb«r.     N.  Ch  ina.     1840. 

—  barba'tum  (bearded).    9.   Pale    yellow.    June. 

Siberia.     >807. 

—  Carpa'ti'-um  (Carpathian).   ^\.    Purple.    July. 

Carpathian  mountains.     1 810. 

—  Chine'nsc  (Chinese).     4.     Blue.     September. 

China.     1833. 

—  eyno'cttmum    {tall   dng*s-bane}.        3.       Pale 

yellow.    July.     France.     1 B20 

—  jDeca»(if///ii(Decsndolle's/.    1^.     Pale  yellow. 

July.    Siberia      1823. 
deco'rum  (neat).  «.  Blue.  June.  Pyrenees.  188tt 

—  en'/o/iAftm  (well-cretited).     1^.    Pale   yellow. 

June.    Caucasms.    1881. 
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A.  grantBJUfrum  (Urgtt-flow«rcd>.  14.  Pal* 
yellow.    July.    Junu    1891. 

— >  hi'Bpidmm  (rough-hufedy.  9.  Pale  yellow. 
June.    Siberia.     li»23. 

—  Jacifui'ni  ^Jacqutn's).   1^.   Pale  yellow.  Jane. 

Auetria.     IBM. 
~  Lama'rekU    (Lamarek't).     9.     Pale    yellow. 
July.    Pyrenees.     I8I7. 

—  itui/lo'rum  (looM-flowered).      S.      Pale    yel- 

low.   July.    Switterland.     1833. 

—  impiei'dum    (wolfe-bane).     9      Pale  yellow. 

July.    Europe.     ISiJ. 
— /jfco'etfMMM  (woU*s-bane).    S.    Purple.   July. 
Alps.    Europ«.     1590. 

—  mtaeropkg'Utam    (large  -  leaved).       S.       Pale 

yellow.    July. 
->  Molda'tfieum    (Moldaviaa).      5.        Purplish. 
August.    HoldaTia.     1830. 

—  neasoro'ntin  'grove).    9.    Pale  yeilow.     July. 

Caucasus.     1893. 
~  Nmlia'Uii  (NuUiOl's).   A.   Pale  blue.    August. 
N.  Amer.     1890. 

—  oekrafnihmm    (pale-flowered).      4.       Yellow. 

August.    Russia.     1834. 

—  aekroletf'etum    (yellowish-white).      8.      Light 

Tellow.    July.    Caucasus.     1794. 

—  mvmftwm  (ovate>leaTed).    94.      Purple,  green. 

June.    Cashmere.     1839. 

—  PaUa'ni  (Pallas's).     9.    Pale  yeUow.    July. 

Siberia.     1891. 
^—  Pj^rena'icum  (Pyrenean).    4.    Yellow.    June. 
Pyrenees.     1 790* 

—  ufehtum  (upright).    3.     Pale    yellow.     July. 

Europe.     1894. 
'tmUeu'ndum  (reddish),    i^.    Purple.     July. 
Siberia.    I819. 

—  atplemirionafU  (northern).    4.     Blue.     July. 

North  of  Europe.     1300. 

—  Sioerekia'num  (Stoerck's).    4.   Blue.   August. 

Austria.     I8M. 

—  theri&pkonum    (neast's-bane).       9^.        Pale 

yellow.     June.    Europe.     1834. 

—  trag^'ctonuiH  (goat's-bane).    9^.    Pale  yellow. 

J«ily.     Switterland      1899. 

—  ifcnifevlor  (various-coloured).   Blue  and  white. 

August.    Siberia.    1820.    About  the  best. 

—  vulpafria  (fox-bane).    3.    Pale  yellow.    July. 

Alpe.    Europe.    1891. 

A'CORUS.  (From  a,  privative,  and  kore, 
tlie  pupil  of  the  eye;  referring  to  its 
medical  qualities.  Nat.  ord.,  Orontiadt 
[Orontiaoese].  Linn.,  G-Hexandria  1- 
Jlfonogynia,) 

A  sinaU  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  having 
■•ord-like  iMves.  A.  calamus  is  a  useful  medi- 
cinal plant— a  native  of  our  marshes ;  but  now 
owd  entefly  by  perfumers  for  the  fragrance  of  its 
roots.    Hudy  marsh  perennials. 

J.  eit'lamua  (sweet-flag).    9.    June.    Britain. 

—  gratni'neiu^gnM'leKfedj,  ^.  February.  China. 

1796. 
^terre'ttriB  (land).     1.     June.    China.     1899. 

Acre  is  the  asnal  land-measure  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Statute  Acre  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  now  contains  4 
square  rooda;  a  rood  contains  160  square 
ptrcfuMf  rodn,  poiei,  or  luys  ;  and  a  perch 
epiitnins  dO|  square  yards.  A  SUituie 
Acre,  therefore,  contains  4840  square 
yards.  The  IrUk  Acre  contains  7840 
iquare  yards,  or  nearly  equal  to  1  acre,  '4 


roods,  and  19  perches,  Statute  measure. 
The  8  oteh  Acre  contains  0760  square 
yards,  equal  to  1  acre,  J  rood,  and  i:  pcr^ 
ches,  Statute  measure. 

AcBio'psis.  (From  akros,  top,  and 
opsis,  eye.  Nat  ord..  Orchids  [Orohida. 
cee].  Linu^  20-Gynandria  l-M/mogynia.) 

A  small  genos  of  pretty  stove  orehids. 

A,  denaiJMra  (crowUed-flowrred).       Green    and 

pink.    Borneo.     1840. 
-^pifetu  (painted).    White,  green,  and  purple. 

August.    Baaum.    1649. 

AcRoco'MiA.  (From  akrot^  top,  and 
kome,  a  tuft ;  referring  to  the  way  the 
leaves  are  produced.  Nat  ord.,  Palm» 
[Palmaoen].  Linn.,  21. AfoMcrcia  6 -/Tex- 
andrieu) 

A  genns  of  South  American  Palms  1  a  race  of 
plants  indttdlng  some  of  the  most  m^estie  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whose  products 
of  fruit,  root,  stems,  and  leaves  are  applied  to 
numerous  economical  purposes.  Suckers;  rich 
sandy  loam. 

ii.  ««»/ea'*o  (prickly\  49-  Wwl.  Indies.  179(J. 
^fu»tf&rmit  ;«pindle-shaped).    40.    Trinidad. 

1/31. 

—  globo'ta  (irlobular).    90.     St.  Vincent.    ^^^*- 

—  Guiane'iuia  (Guiana).    SO.     Demerara.     ink 

—  ko'rrida  (horrid).    80.    Trinidad.     1890. 

—  mVnor  (smaller).    90.    Trinidad.     1890. 

-^  teUroea'rpm    (hard  •  firnited).    40.     W.  Ind. 
I7S1. 

—  tenu\f&lia  (flne-leaved).     SO.    Braiil.      1894. 

Acbony'chia.     (From  akrot^  top,  and 

onyXf  a  claw ;   referring  to  the  curved 

I  points  of  the  petals.     Nat  ord.,  Oiiron- 

ivortt  [AarantiaoeflB].    Linn.,  Q-0ctandri2 

I'Manogynia.) 

A  fine  greenhouse  evergreen  tree,  producing 
sweeUsceated  blossoms,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
orjn«e.  Cuttings  of  small  side-shoots  in  July, 
in  saud,  under  a  bell  glass  ;  soil,  sandy  loam  and 
peat..   Winter  temp.,  40°  to  4A^ 

A.  CimMiM^Aa'tRt  (Cunningham's).   White.  July. 
Moreton  Bay.    1838. 

Acbdpe'ba.  (From  akrot,  the  end, 
and  pera,  a  pouch ;  referring  to  a  pouch- 
like appendage  at  the  end  of  the  label- 
lum.  Nat  ord..  Orchids  [OrchidacesBJ. 
Linn.,  29Gynandria  l-Moup^yuid.) 

A  pretty  stove  orchid. 
A.  Loddige'sU    (Loddige's;.      |.      TeUow   and 
spotted.    August.    Hexieo.     1898. 

Acropht'llum .  ( From  akros^  top,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves  are  produced  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches  nbove  tiie 
flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Cunoniads  [Cuno- 
niaceae].  Linn.,  lOJ)ecaudria  I- Mono- 
ifynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  hslf. 
ripe  shiiots  in  July;  soil,  sandy  pest  and  loam. 

A.  verticifia'tufn  (whorled).    0.     Pink  and  whita, 
Hay.    N.  Holland.     1030. 
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AcRo'PTEJUB.  (From  akros,  a  pointy  and 

pteriSf  a  fern.     Nat.  ord.,  Ferns,     Linn., 

24  •  Cry  ploy  am  la  1  -Filices. ) 

Allied  to  Asplenium,  tb«  Spleenwort.  All 
Fern*  are  now  tn  the  Nat.  ord.  Polypodiaeeti* 
8tOTe  Ferns,  propagated  by  dmaion ;  aoll,  light 
loam  and  peat.    See  Asplbnium. 

J.  auttra'Ht  (aouthem).    Brown.    N.  Holland. 

—  Canarie'tuia  (Canary).  Brown.  Caoaries.  1634. 

—  caudaftu  (tailed).  Brown.  I.  of  Luxon.  1834. 
—faXca'Ui  (sickle-like).  1.  Brown.  India.   1843. 

—  loMerpittfo'lia  (laserpitiom  •  leaved).     Brown. 

I.  of  Luson.     1843. 

—  ojfyphy'Ua  (iharp-ltiaved).   Brown,  yellow.    I. 

of  Luzon.     1843. 

—  petli/cida  (clear).   Brown.    I.  of  Luion.    1643. 

—  pUUyphy'Ua  (flat-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.  Ma- 

lacca.    1843. 

—  prmmo'rtum  (bitten-leaved).    |.    Brown.   Ja- 

maica.    1703. 

—  radia*ta  (rayed).     Brown.     N.  Amer.      1793* 

—  m'^tt  mura'Ua  (wail-rue).  #.   Brown.  Britain. 

1793. 

—  tefrra  (aaw-Ztfaoerf).  Brown.  North  of  Europe. 

1844. 
— >  teptentrionafle  (northern).  ^,  Brown.  Britain. 
1844. 

—  qptUhuiCna  (spathulate).    I.  of  Luson.     1844. 

—  pu'riaru  (varying).    I.  of  Luson.     1844. 

AcBo'sTiCHUM.  (From  akrosy  top,  and 
sticho9y  order;  in  reference  to  the  lines 
on  tlie  back  of  the  leaves  ;  but  the  appli- 
cation is  not  very  obvious.  Linn.,  24- 
Cry^  tugamia  l-Filicet,  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns — 
Polypodiaceee. ) 

Nearly  all  stove  Feme.  Seed  and  root  divi. 
sion ;  loam  and  peat,  equal  parts.  Winter  terop. 
not  below  60°. 

il.  a/cteo'm«(elk'«-ham).    1.    September.  N.  9. 
Wales.     1808. 

—  appendifTula'tum  (appendaged).    2.     W.  Ind. 

1824. 

—  ai!p/tfiif/o7tttin  (asplcnium-leaved).    1.  Brown, 

yellow.    July.    Bnuil.     1833. 

—  a^reum  (fcolden).    4.  August.   W.  Ind.  1815. 

—  citrifo'lium  (orange-leaved).  4.  Yellow,  brown. 

September.     W.  Ind. 

—  crnif'iiim  (hairy).     1.    July.    W.  Ind.     1793. 

—  >fafe//t/er«in  (rod-shaped).  S.  E.  Ind.  18S8. 
^fimbria' turn  (fringed).     Brasil.     1834. 

•^  fwnfo'rme  (spindle-formed).  1.  Brown,  yellow. 
July.    Maiiicca. 

—  ^/aM/ic/o'ntm  (glandulous).  I.  Jamaica.  1826. 
~- rra»'if«  (magnificent).  6.  Horeton  Bay.  1838. 
"-jug'andifo'lium  (walnut-leaved).     S.     Yellow, 

brown.    August.     Surinam.     1833. 

—  tati/o'tium  (broad- leaved),     1.    Yellow,  blue. 

Jamaica. 

—  Umgi/o'lium  (long-leaved).     1.    August.    Ja- 

maica.    1 8 17* 

—  micotianifo'lium  (tobacco-leaved).    9.    Brown. 

October.     W.  Ind. 

—  pUonetioi'det  (mouse-ear- leaved).   3.    Brown, 

yellow.     July.     K.  Ind.     1833. 

—  teolope'nJrium  (»colopendrum-like).  9.  Brown. 

August.    E.  Ind. 

—  «{'mp/ej' (simple-leaved).     1.    Jamaica.    17l)9. 

—  Sfe'mffrtfi(Sbemaria).    1.   July.   Guinea.  1823. 

—  tuMia'phana  (semi-transparent).   Brown.   In- 

dia. 

Acbo'tiuch£.     (From  akrosj  top,  and 


thrixj  hftir ;  referring  to  the  haim  on  the 

sepals.      Nat    ord.,   Epacrids    [Epacri- 

dacees},      Linn.,  6-Hexandria    1-ifono' 

pynia.) 

^     Greenhooae   evergreen   thruba.     Cuttings    in 
'  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  cold  frame. 
Temp.,  40°  to  46*'. 

A.  corda'ta  (heart-leaved).    ^,  White.   June.    N. 
Holland.     1833. 

—  awnica'ta  (straggling).    i»  White.    May.    N. 

Holland.     r8S4. 

—  malif&Ha  (oval-leaved).   4.  Wbite.   May.   N. 

Holland.     1833. 

Acta 'a.  (From  aktaia,  the  elm ;  re- 
ferring to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Crow/ooU 
[RanunculaceflBJ.  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria 
I'Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  little  beau^. 
Propagated  by  dividing  roots. 

A.  epietita  (spiked  or  bane'herry),  8.  White. 
May.  Britain. 
Actihoca'hpus.  ( From  aklln^  a  ray,  and 
carpos^  fruit;  referring  to  its  radidted  ap- 
pearance. Nat.  ord.,  Alismads  [Alis- 
maces].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria  A^Teira" 
yynia.) 

Aquatics.  A.  minor  RTOvrs  In  sandy  peat  im- 
mersed in  water;  seeds  sown  in  sanoy  peat| 
temp.,  40°  to  60°. 

J.  JDaina«o'ntum(I>amasonium).  ^.  White.  Juij. 
England. 

—  mi'nor  (smaller).    |.    White.     June.     N.  S. 

W^ales. 

Actino'meris.  (From  akiin,  a  ray,  and 
meriSf  part ;  referring  to  the  radiated  as- 
pect of  the  plants.  NaL  ord.,  ComposUeM 
[AsteracesBJ.  Linn.,  IQ-SynyenesiaS-Poly^ 
gamia  frustranea.) 

Ornamental  hardy  plants,  allied  to  Coreopsis, 
and  of  easy  culture.  Propagated  by  dividing 
roots. 

A.  ala'ta  (wing-stalked).    8.    Yellow.    July.    S. 
Amer.     1803. 

—  helianthoi'deB  («unflower-like).  8.  Yellow.   S 

Amer.     1826. 

—  proce'ra  (tall).     8.     YcUow.    September.    N 

Amer.     1766. 

—  equarro'ta  (squarrose^.    3.    Yellow.   July.  N« 

Amer.    16«0. 

Actino'tus.  (From  ac/inotos,  meaning 
radiated,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the 
involucrura.  NaLord.,  UmbeiliJ'ers  [Um- 
belliferse].  lann.t  d-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials.  Root  divi* 
sion ;  loam  and  peat     Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45^. 

A.  helia'nthi  (sunflower)    9.    White.    June.    N. 
Holland.     1831. 

—  leucoce'phaiua  (white-headed-).     Swan  River. 

1837. 

Acu'minated.  Having  a  long,  slender 
point. 

IA'cYNos.  (A  Greek  word  of  no  obvious 
meaning,  applied    to    balsamic    plants. 
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Kat.  ord.,  LabiaU$  LLamifteea].     Jinn^ 
14.  J>idjfiiamia  l-Oymnospermia,) 

TbeM  thyme-like  pUnta  are  aU  hardy.  In- 
creaacd  either  by  leeoi  or  dimion  of  rooU. 

ANNUALS. 
A*  heterophj/'Uua  (vuiable-leafed^.    4*    PorpU. 

Juoe.    Italy.    182S. 
— >  faiase'olefw  (eweet-acented).    !•    Bed.    July. 

Greece.    1817* 

—  vulgafria  {,Bafni  •  leaved,  common).     Violet. 

July.    Britain. 
»  vUMtua  (villoiu).  ^.  Red.  July.  Germany.  1817* 

BIENNIALS. 
if.  Alp^nue  (Alpine),  i,  Porple.  AugwC.  Austria. 

1731. 
-^  gramdi^rue   (great  •  flowered).     4*     Purple. 

July.    1810. 
»•  Potoet'ntw  (Paduan).    |.    PIceh.     July.     S. 

Europe.    1770. 
•^  ptcrpwra'eceiw  (purplieh).    4*    Purple.    Jane. 

Spain.     1830. 

ETEROREEN     SHRUBS. 
Am  ftwet^oienM  (etrong-ecented).  1.  Pnrple.  July. 
Crimea.    1820. 

—  AtfrAa-6aro'iii  (herb-baroni).   I.  Purple.  July. 

Corsica.     18S0. 

—  rottiMdifo'Uua  (round-leaTed).  ^.  Purple.  June. 

Spain.     1890. 

Adah's  Needle.    See  Yucoa. 

Aba'icia.  (In  honour  of  John  Adam, 
H.D.,  of  Calcutta.  Nat.  ord.,  Saxifrages 
[Saxifragacea].  Linn.,  l^j[>idynamia 
1  -Jngiospermia. ) 

Greenhouse  eTerf^reen  shrubs.  Peat  and  loam ; 
cuttings  in  land,  under  a  bell-glass. 

if.  eya'a^a  (blue-berried).  4.  Pink.  NP^paul.  1890. 

—  eytoa'/ica  (wood).    Blue.    June.    India.  1840. 
'—venffcirior  (many-eoloured).     Blue.    August. 

China.     1844. 

Adanso'nia.  The  Baobab.  A  single 
African  tree  comprehencls  this  genus.  It 
is  the  largest  tree  in  the  world. 

Adder's*  ToNOUE.  A  Fern.  Ophio- 
glo'sMum. 

Ade'ixu  (From  a,  not,  and  delos, 
visible ;  in  reference  to  the  minute  parts 
of  fructification.  Nat  ord.,  Spurgeworts 
[Euphorbiaceie].  linn.,  22'I>i(gcia  12- 
Mcnadelphia, ) 

^  Store  everrreen  shrubs.    Peat  and  loam }  cut- 
tings in  sandy  loam,  after  their  cut  end  is  dry. 

A.aeida'ton  (spiry).    3.    Greenish- white.   June. 
Jamaica.    1708. 

—  Benc^rdia  (Bernard  de  Jussien's).  0.   Green. 

July.    Jamaica.    1708. 

—  Hcime'Ua  (ricinus-like).     0.     Greenish-white. 

July.    Jamaica.     1708. 

Adena'ndba.  (From  adtn^  a  gland, 
and  ojter,  the  stamen  or  male  organ ;  re- 
ferring to  the  aspect  of  the  anthers.  Nat 
ord.,  Ruetcorli  [Kutaceie].  Linn.,  h-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monoggnui*  This  genus  was 
formerly  included  in  Diosma.) 

GreenboQse  erergreen  shrubs.  Sandy  peat  ■'(th 
a  little  tozfj  loami   cuttings  firom  tae  joonf 


brancbee  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  left  in  e 
cold  frame.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48^. 

A,  aeumina'ta  (acuminate).    S.    White.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  mmKim  (pleasing).    9.    Red.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1708. 

—  corfo'cea  (leathery-leaTed).     9.    Pink.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1730. 
^/m'^oMi  (fragrant).    3.    Pink.    Jane.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  linea'rit   (linear-IeaTed).    1.     White.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  margintifta  (margined).  9.  Pink.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  ipeci&*a  (showy).    9.    Pink.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1780. 

—  — —  muUifio^ra   (many-flowered,  showy),     i. 

Pink.  June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1700. 

—  epeei&ta  paueifio'ra  (few-floweied.  showy).   9. 

Pink.    June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  179«« 
~  WRAaf/a'/a  (umbel-flowered).    8.   Pink.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700. 

—  mmft^ra   (one-flowered).      1.     Pink.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  HopOk    I775. 

—  vmo'ea  (shaggy).    9.    Pink.    June.    Cape  «< 

Good  Hope.    178O. 

Adenanthe'ra.  (From  aden^  a  gland, 
and  anthera,  an  anther  ;  referring  to  the 
gland  on  each  anther.  Linn.,  lO-Decan- 
driu  I'Monogynia.  Nat  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceie],  and  allied  to  Mimosa.) 

store  erergreen  trees.  Loam  and  peat;  cut- 
tings. 

il./<i/ca'to(siekle.shaped).   6.    Yellow.    E.  Ind. 
1818. 

—  paxxmifna  (peacock-like).     5.    Yellow,  white. 

July.    £.  Ibd.    1750. 

Adena'nthos.  (From  aden^  a  gland, 
and  atUhosy  a  flower;  referring  to  the 
glands  on  the  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Proteads 
[ProteacesB].  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse   erergreen   shrubs.    Sandy   peat 
cuttings  in  spring,  under  a  glass,  in  sand ;  soil, 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,,  40°  to  4&**, 
A.  barbVgera  (bearded).    Swan  Rirer. 

—  cwted'ta  (wedge-leared).    6.    Red.    July.    N. 

Holland.     1894. 

—  o6ova'to(oboyate.leared).  6.  Red.  July.    N. 

Holland.    1890. 

—  seH'cea  (silky),    ft.    Red.    N.  Holland.    1824. 

—  terminal  lis  (terminal-flowered).    Swan  Rirer. 

Ade'nidm.  (From  Aden,  where  it  is 
native.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocy- 
nacesB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  1-MonO' 
ggnia,) 

Greenhouse  shrub,  allied  to  Alstonia.  It  is 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  with  bottom-heat,  in  spring. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  proportions. 
A,  hou'ghel  (houghel-bush,  natire  name).  8. 
June.     Pinky-crimson.    Aden.     1845. 

Adenocalt'mna.  (From  aden,  a  gland, 
and'  calymna^'  a  covering  ;  referring  to 
the  conspicuous  glands  on  the  leaves  and 
floral  coverings.  Nat  ord.,  Bignoniads 
[Bignoniaceae].  Linn.,  l^J)idyfuimia  2- 
Angiospermia,) 
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A  genua  allied  to  Spatho'dea.  Slofv  evei  inraen 
twiner.  Loam  and  peat ;  cuttinga  in  aand,  under 
a  bell-glaaa,  and  bottom-heat. 

d.  oomo'cum  (hairy).  SO.  October.  Yellow. 
Brasil.     1841. 

Ademoca'rpub.  (From  aden,  a  gland, 
and  carpus,  fruit;  referring  to  the  g1and» 
on  the  fruiu  Nat.  ord.,  Mitnotads 
[FabaceiB].  Linn.,  l6-Monadelphia  6- 
Decandria.    Allied  to  Cytisas.) 

Thia  genua  it  chiefly  made  up  of  old  apec'ea  of 
cytiaua,  brooma,  and  allied  planta.  All  are 
yellow-flowered.  The  flrit  two  greenhouae  planta, 
others  hardy ;  aandy  loam,  bat  with  a  little  peat 
for  the  first  two.  Seed*  sown  in  March,  and  cut- 
tinga any  time  in  apring  and  aonuner. 

A.  foluMwM  (alightly-leaved).  0.  Mity.  Ca- 
naries.    1630. 

•^frwUcenioi'dea  (frankenia-Uke).  S.  June.  Ca- 
naries. 1815.  These  two  are  evergreen, 
and  require  protection  from  frost. 

—  ff{flpa'm'ciM( Spanish).  8.  June.  Spain.  1810. 

—  inte^m^ditu  (intermediate).    4.   June.    Sicily. 

—  panri'f&iiut  vamall-leared).  4.  June.  SouUi  of 

Prance.     1800. 

—  ToUme'fuit    (Tottlon)i    3.    June.    South    of 

France.    1800. 

Ademo'phoba.  (From  aden^  a  gland, 
and  pKoreo,  to  bear,  Nat.  ord.,  Bellworlt 
[CampanulacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
l-Monogynia,) 

Hardy   berbaceooa   planta,    like   Camtpamulm. 

Common  aoU.    Seeda.    All  bear  blue  or  bluish 

flowers. 

A.  commn'nit  (common  Siberian).  4.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1810. 

.    — -.  hy'brida  (C.  8.  hybrid),    t,    June.     Si- 
beria.    1810. 
tuavtfotena  (sweet-scented  C.  S.).     S.    June. 
Siberia.     1810. 

"  coronopif&tia  (buckth<nii-leaved}.  I.  June. 
Dahuria.     1822. 

^itnHcula'ta  (finely-toothed).  I.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1817< 

^  FVacAff'n (Fischer's).  9.  August.  Siberia.  ISlff. 

—  (?me/i'iu  (Gmelin's).  9.  June.  Siberia.   1890. 

—  inierwte'dia  (intermediate).    9.    Augus't.    Si- 

beria.    1810. 

—  Lamarrkiafna  (Lamarck*a).  9.  July.  Siberia. 

1890. 

—  manupijla^ru  (purse-flowered).  9.  July.  1818. 
•—  pereftkUef&lia  ^pereskia-leaTed).     9.     June. 

Siberia.     1891. 

—  ptfrip/oet/o'/ia  (periploca-teaTcd).    1.    Auguat. 

Siberia.     1824. 
~  Rabelaigia'na  (Babelala'a).  9.  Auguat.  Siberia. 
1823. 

—  reHeula'ta  (netted).    9.    July.    Siberia.    ISSO. 

—  a/jy/o'sa  (Inng-ttried).   9.    May.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  vertieiUa'ia  (wtiorl -leaved.)     9.     June.      Si- 

beria.   1783. 

Adeno'stoha.     (From  aden,  a  gland, 

and  stoma^  a  pore.     Nat  ord.,  Sanguuorbs 

[SanguiHorbacese].      Linn.,    S-THandriu 

\-Monoifytiia.)     Hardy  shrub,  allied   to 

Lady's  Mantle  {Alcht-milla), 

Propaftated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  ahoots  in 
apring,  under  a  a:l»as,  in  aand.  Soil,  rich  loam 
and  p^t,  in  equal  proportiona. 


^/a«efe«/if'to(faacieled).  8.   White.  CaUfumii. 
18«B. 

Adenotri'chia     (From  adin,  a  gland, 

and /Arix,  hair;  having  hairs  with  glands. 

Nat.  ord.y  Composites  [AsteracesB].  Linn^ 

IQ-Syntjetmsia    2-8uperJlua.      Allied    to 

Groundsel.) 

Half-hardy  beibaeeoua  plant.    Propagated  frona 
aeeda  sown  in  the  spring  in   a  gentle  hotbed* 
Planted  out  in  summer.    Soil,  light  rich  loam. 
A.  amplexicau'li*  (atem  -  elaaping).       9.      May. 
Yellow.    Chili.    1820. 

Ade'smia.  (From  a,  not,  or  without, 
and  desmoty  a  bond  ;  in  reference  to  the 
stamens  being  free.  Linn.,  16-^ona^W- 
phia  fi-Decandria,  Nat  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceee].  Greenhouse  and  half- 
hardy  plants,  allied  to  Hedysamm,  all 
more  or  less  of  a  trailing  habit.) 

Annuala,  sown  in  sprinc  in  slight  hotbed.  Cut- 
tings of  others  in  summer,  in  sandy  loam,  under 
a  glass.     Winter  temp.,  40<*  to  4S*>. 

ANNUALS. 
A,  mnriea'ta  (point-covered).    1.    Yellow.  June. 

Patagonia.     1798. 
^pappo'sa  (downy-podded).    1.    Yellow.   June* 

Chili.  1823. 
'^pe'ndula  (pendulous-flowered).      1.     Yellow. 

June.    Buenoa  Ayres.     1 825. 

BYEBOREEN   BHBUBS. 
if . /riMMio'ta  (sticky).    Yellow.    Chili.    1831. 

—  Loudo'nia  (Loudon's).     9.      Yellow.      May. 

Valparaiso.     1830. 

—  wderophjf'Ua  (small-leaved).    Yellow.    Valpa- 

raiso. 1880. 
^•uspaUate'ntis  (uapallalan).    1.    Yellow.   July. 

Chili.  1832. 
» viaco'sa  (clammy).      19.      Yellow.      August. 

Chili.    1831. 

Adu'ntuu.    Maidenhair.     (From  adi~ 

antttSy  dry,  as  if  plunged  in  water,  yet 

remaining  dry.    Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Poly- 

podiacesBJ.     Linn.,    Hi-Cryptogamia     1- 

Filices,) 

Greenhouse  and  store  Feme,  houn  and  peat. 
Boot  (Uviaion,  or  aeeds  scattered  on  a  moist,  shady 
aurface.  Greenhouae  temp,  in  winter,  40°  to  45**, 
and  atove  winter  temp.,  50°  to  55°. 

GREENHOUBX. 
A.  aufmiU  (aaaimUated).   1.  July.    N.  Holland. 

1893. 
-^eapVUus  Vene'ria  (Venus's  hair),     f.     July. 

Britain.  Capillaire  is  so  called  from  being 

made  with  this  plant. 

—  CMiMe'^m  (wedge-shaped).  I.  August.  BrasU. 

1820. 

— /otto/o'ffwm  (leafy.)    Brown.    Auguat. 

-— /ormo'attm  (handsome).     1.     July.     N.  Hol- 
land.    1820. 

—  Aifpfdit/wm  (hairyish).     1.    Auguat.    N.Hol- 

land.    1822. 

—  pu^tf^arimf  (downy).    1.    April.     N.Holland. 

1830. 

—  putveruientum  (duaty).  9.  July.  W.  bid.  1709. 
—•  reisi/VMne  (kidney-leaved).  |.  July.   Madeira. 

l699- 

—  rhmnhot'deum  (rhomboid).   I .  July.  S.  Amcffi 

1820. 
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4,  JBthk/ptettm  (iBthiopian).  S.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.    1838. 

—  BrmMiHe^iue  (BnnliMn).    S.    Bratil.    1844. 
^^  cemtfHnum  (nemt).  s.  Brown.  June.  N.  Hoi- 

Und. 

—  etrd^tum  (heart-ehaiMcl).     Brown.     Yellow. 

Mindeoao. 

—  erw/«'<»in  (crested).  1.  Brown.  Junidem.  1844. 
•^  euns^tum  {cnned).    S.  Brown.  Brasil.   1841. 

—  rfr/^ofdnnn  (deltoid).     I.    8.  Amer.     1890. 

'  -  dtntteulafium  {9mBii-iooth9d),  Brown.  Jolj. 
W.Jnd. 

'^JUAeUiftfHum  (f«n-IeftT«d).  1.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.   Jamaica. 

■■"  Jlanfefaeeiu  ( yellow) .   Yellow.   June.    W.  Ind. 

—/oMo'jiim  (leafy).    1.    Brown.    Auguet. 

— /"oeta'naim  (Poj's).  1.  Brown.  Maj.  W.Ind. 
1840. 

—  kirmftum  (hairy).    Brown.    I.  of  Ijuson. 

—  ht'eidwm  (abtny).  1.  Brown.  Aufniat*  d.  Aroer. 
— /auMfhim  (half-moon).  4*  July.  Mexico.  18S3. 

—  huutiaftmm  (creacent-leaved).     Brown.     I.  of 

Luson. 

—  nuuToph^Uum  (long-leaTod).     It    July.    Ja- 

maica.   179s. 

—  JTonYj^te'iMOT  (MoriU'a).     1.    Brown.     Sep- 

tember.   H,  Amer.     1838. 

—  oMr^Mnw  (oblique;.    1.    Brown.    April.    W. 

Ind.    1830. 

—  pt^tena  (spreatting).    1.    July.    Brasil.  1884. 

—  /jvds'tem  (pedate).    1.    July.   N.Amer.  l64U. 
->  p«nta<<a'o^iof»  (iive-6ngered).    Brown.  July. 

BraiU.     18S8. 

—  radUi^imm  (rayed).    ).    July.    W.  Ind.    1770* 

—  «emf<«'teM  (tooth-edged).    I.     Auguat.    Ja- 

maica.   18S9. 

—  aefuVrnm  (bristled).  1.  Norfolk  Iiland.  1805. 

—  alrio'tem  (line-marked).   Brown.    June.    W. 

Ind.     1888. 

—  Ic'iierttm  (tender).     1.   July*    Jamaica.    1 798. 

—  lenw'#iM»  (three-leafleted).  f.  July.  8.  Amer. 

1819* 

—  Irflj^ycarr/ynntf  (rhomb-leaved).   1^.    June.  W. 

Ind.    1703. 

—  McM^v/a'luM  (triangle-leaded).  Brown.  July. 

Trinidad.    1884. 

—  os'riMm  (Tarioua).     I.    July.    S.  Amer.    1880. 

—  otUo'atMR  (haiiy-etalked)*    1*    July.    Jamaica. 

I77». 

Adi'na.    See  Kauclea,  of  which  it  is 

•  Bjnonyme.  Ten  other  names  have  been 

giyen  to  Nanolea. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  requiring  a  cool  store. 
Cttttinn  in  sand^  loam,  under  a  bell-elaaa.  Boil, 
■aady  loam.    Winter  temp.,  50^  to  ir. 

J.  ^iaM/o'ra  (globe-flowered).   8.   White.   July 
China.    1804. 

Adlu'mia.  (Named  after  Adtum,  an 
American  author.  Nat.  ord.,  Fumewortt, 
AlUed  to  Corydalis  [Fumariace«j.  Linn., 
Xf'Diadelphia  *Z-Hexandria,) 

A  biennial  elimber,  requiring  common  soil* 
Seeds. 

A.evrkt/»m  (tendriled).     IS.    White.     Angnst. 
N.  Amer.    1778* 

Ado'his.  (Named  after  Adonis  of  the 
Ckuudcs.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Ranun- 
ealaeee].    Linn     IQ'Poljfandria  Q-Pofy- 


Hardy  plants ;  common  soil  1  the  annual  spo* 
des  from  seeds,  and  the  perennial  from  seed  01 
root  diriiion. 

ANNUALS. 
A.  0istiiiafUa  (summer).  9.  Scarlet.  June.  Soutfe 
of  Europe.    1089. 

—  auiumna!H$  (autumnal.    Pheasant's  eye),     l . 

Crimson.    July.    Britain. 

—  tfCM'na  (citron-coloured).    1.    Orange.    June. 

South  of  Europe.    I8I9. 

PERENNIALS. 

—  JppCMf R«  (Appenine).   1.  April.    Yellow.  Al- 

pine.   Efurope. 

—  Datnrricm  (Dahurian).    1.  April.  Yellow.    Si* 

beria.    I827. 

—  distt/rta  (distorud).    1.    April.    Yellow.    Na- 

pier.     1837. 
^P$r«mafiea  (Pyrenean).     1^.    July.    Yellow. 
Pyrenees.     18I7. 

—  SlAfriM  (Siberian).   9.    April.    YeHow.     Si- 

beria.   I887. 

—  vem^iig  (spring).    1.    Ifareh.    Yellow.    En- 

rope.     lOsp. 

—  Volge'nnM  (Volga).  1.  April.  Yellow,  Russia 

1818. 

.£chme'a.  (From  aichmey  a  point ;  in 
reference  to  the  rigid  points  on  the  calices 
or  flower-envelopes.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromel- 
worts  [firomeliacesB].  Linn^  6-i7cfxaA- 
dria  l-Monogynia,) 

Suckers  I  light  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  | 
reiy  handsome.    Store  herbaceous  perennials. 

JE*  dStcalor  (rari-coloured).  9.  Scarlet,  purple. 
June.     1844. 

—fn^lgena  (glowing).  1.  Scarlet,  blue.  Sep- 
tember.   Cayenne.     1843. 

—  UerWnsii  (Alerten's).  9.   Green,  red.  March. 

l>emerara.     1830. 

—  mmcronifio'ra  (Bpring-petaled).   Yellow.   Sep- 

tember.   Peru.     1853. 

—  nuBM^olent  (sweet-scented).  9^.   Pink.  April« 

Brasil.     1838. 

.£oi'CERA8.  (From  aix^  a  goat,  and 
kervs,  a  horn  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  its 
fruit.  Nauord.,  Ardhiads  [Myrninaceffi]. 
Linn.,  S^'PefUandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  shrub.  Propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  half- ripe  shoou  in  summer,  under 
a  glass,  in  sand,  and  gentle  heat.  Suii,  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

JE./ra'grant  (fragrant).  White.  N.  Holland.  1894. 
iEoi'FBiLA.  (From  ate,  a  goat,  and 
philosf  dear ;  referring  to  its  being  a  fa- 
Touiite  with  goats.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas 
[Verbenaceffi].  Linn.,  ^-Tetraudria  1- 
Monoyynia.) 

Stove  CTcrgreen  shrubs.  Sandr  rich  loami 
euttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  with  bottom-heat. 
Winter  temp.,  60°  to  60** ;  summer,  65°  to  80°. 

^.  arbore'MctfU  (arborescent).  10.  White.  TrT- 
nidad.    1838. 

—  difu'sa  (diffuse).   9.   Yellow.    July.    W  Iiid. 

1834. 

—  e/a'ta(tall).    13.    Pale  yellow.    August.    W, 

Ind.     1833. 

—  fa^tida  (stinking).  3.  Lilac.  July.  W.  Ind.  1930. 
■—grufW^^o'ra  (large-flowered).  3.  YeUow.   No- 
vember.   HavauB.4U.     1843. 
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«-  imfifltiuoiooih),  June*  Yellow.  OuixiM.  IBM. 
^  JTarMniM'fuit  (Haninique).   0.    Wiiite.    W. 

lod.     1780. 
— >  9b<nafta  (obovate).     9.    Tellow.    September. 

W.  Ind.    1804. 
<*  In^l^  (three-deft).    4.    White.    Jane.    J»- 

maica.    18S0.  • 

M'qi:&,  Bengal  Quince.  (From  JSgle, 
one  of  the  Hesperides.  Nat.  ord.,  Ct/ron- 
loorU  [Auraoliaces].  Linn.,  1^- Poly  an- 
dria  l-Monofft/nia,) 

The  Marmelo*  if  a  delteioaa  Indian  fruit,  poa- 
aeaaing  high  medicinal  qualities.  Stove  ever* 
jipreen  ihrub.  Cutting!  of  ripe-wooded  thoott, 
m  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  with  bottom  heat ; 
rich  loam. 

JS,  mafrvMloB  (ma'rmeloa).   0.  Whitish  red.  E. 
Ind.    1750. 

^oocHLOA.    See  Navabre'tia. 

JEolla'nthub.  (From  ato^,  tovaiy,  and 
afUJws,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Labi' 
atetf  or  Lipuforts  [Lamiacese],  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Anyio8permia,) 

Stove  annual.    Sandy  loam  |  seeds. 

.JP.  Miove'o/efw  (sweet-scented).  1.  White.  Julj. 
Brasil.     1825. 

^o'nium.    See  Sempebyivxtm. 

JSba'nthus.  (From  aer,  air,  and  anthost 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  way  in  which 
the  plant  grows.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids 
[OrchidacesB].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  1- 
Monandria,) 

Stove  orchid.  Division  of  root ;  on  wood,  or  in 
a  basket. 

JE,  grandift'ora   Ovgc- lowered).      1.    Yellow, 
green.    June.    Idadagaacar.    1838. 

Aeba'tiom.    Exposing  soil  to  the  air. 

Ae'rides.  (From  aer^  the  air;  in  re- 
ference to  the  power  these  have  of  living 
on  the  air.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
daoese].  Linn.,  ^O-Oynandrm  1-Monan- 
dria,) 

Stove  orchids.  These  all  require  a  summer 
temp,  of  6o°  to  «5° ;  winter,  50<>  to  6s^  Grow 
best  in  baakete  filled  wiUi  sphagnum  or  white 
bog-moss. 

J.  a^n«  (related).    1.    Sjlhet.    1837. 

—  Bro&kii  (Sir  A.  Brooke's).  Purple  and  white ; 

fragrant.    Bombay. 

—  crVtputn  (crisp).    1.    White  and  rose.    May. 

E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  egWndricum  (cylindric).    E.  Ind. 

—  mocv/o'sum    (spotted).    1^.    Purple-spott^. 

May.    Bombay.     1840. 

—  Oifonfo'cAi/vin  (tooth-lipped).  9.  Sflhet.  1837. 

—  odora'tum  (fragrant).    I^.    White.    AngiMt. 

E.  Ind.     1800. 

—  qmiM^e  vu'lnera  (5-wounded).  4*  Pink.  June. 

Philippines.     1838. 

—  ro'Mvm  (rose-coloured).  Dwarf;  rosy.  Ei  Ind. 
^-'ieuela'tnm,  (chequered).    White,  green,  and 

purple.    June.    E.  Ind.    1838. 
•*-  virema  (vigorous).  Purple,  white.  April.  Java. 
1843. 

—  ITIrA^ia'ntfm  (Wight's).    E.  Ind.    1800. 


JC'bua.   (From  «rotfa,  its  Arabiit  nami!. 

Nat    ord.,    Amaranth*    [Amarantaoe«l. 

linn.,  ti-Pentandria  X-Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaceoua  plante;  flowering  ia  Juna. 
Propagated  by  dividing  roots. 

/B,  JavaffUea  (Javanese).  9.  White.  E.  Ind.  ITflU 

—  tona'te  (woolly).    1.    White.    £.  ind.    1091. 

iSscHTNA'NTHUs.  (From  aiachuno,  to 
be  ashamed,  and  anthoa,  a  flower.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oesnerworta  [Gesneraces].  Linn., 
l^Didynamia  %-Angioapermia,) 

Jff.  o/M'dM  (whitish).     1.    Java.     1849. 

—  otroaanguffKBua  (dark-bloody).  Dark  red.  Jnly. 

—  AueU^ndi  (Lord  Auckland's).  Scarlet.  Borneo. 

1847. 

—  JBoseAiViMw  (Bosch's).    Scarlet.   July.    Java. 

1843. 
'— gran^JMrua  (large -flowered).     6.      Scarlet. 

August.     E.  Ind.     1837. 
-^  Hor^fi'rtdU   (Horstield*s).     a.    Pale    scarlet. 

August.    Java.     1844. 

—  Lobbiafnua  (Lobb's).   1.  Scarlet.  June.  Jav» 

1845. 

—  longifia'rua  (long-flowered).   S.  Scarlet.  June. 

1846. 

—  maeuU^ttu  (spotted).     8.    Scarlet.    August. 

India.     1830. 

—  minia'tva  (vermilion).     1^.    Scarlet.      June. 

Java.     I84S. 

—  Pojrto'nU  (Pazton's).   Scarlet.  April.  Khose*. 

1839. 

—  pu'lcAer  (fair).  Scarlet.    1.  July.   Java.    1845. 
•<-j7wrptfia'«C(!iM  (purplish).    1.    Purple,  yellow. 

March.    Java.     1845. 

—  radffcana  (stem-flbred).    Bed.    August.    Su- 

matra.   1845. 

—  ramoai'aaitnMa  (most-branched).    3.    Scarlet. 

June.     Khosea.     1837. 

—  spenVsM (showy).  S.  May.  Orange.  Java.  1846. 

—  Jiwtbifrgkii  (Roxburgh's).  Scarlet.  July.  £. 

Ind.     1837. 

—  meM^ruia  (striped).    1^.  Scarlet.  June.  Java. 

1847. 

^schyno'ksne.  (From  aiaohuno^  to  bo 
ashamed ;  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
sensitiveness  in  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Le- 
guminous Planta.  Allied  to  Uedysarum 
[FabacesB].  Linn.,  Dhdelphia  4-2Wnm- 
dria.) 

Stove  plante.  The  annuals  by  seed  in  a  high 
temperature,  and  the  shrubs  by  cuttings  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-giaas,  in  pood  heat;  rich  Muadj 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  fl0°  to  75**;  summer,  7r 
to80^ 

ANNUAr.S. 
^.  Ameriea'na  (American).    2.    Yellow.    July. 
Jamaica.     1738. 

—  o'mera  (rough-stemmed).    9.    Yellow.    June. 

E.  Ind.     17&9- 

—  ki'apida  (rough-haired).  9.   Yellow.  N.  Amtf. 

1803.  «  ,    , 

—  VtuUea  (Indian).   9.    Yellow.    June.    E#  Ind. 

1799' 

—  pi«'mi/o  (dwarf).    S.   Yellow.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1818.  _ 

—  auMaco'aa  (subvlsdJ).    1.  Yellow.  July.    B. 

Ind.    isifi.  ^      ^ 

—  »iscW«*/rt  (vl»ridish).    I.    Yellow.    July.  VUh 
)  rida      1816. 
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gHBxns. 

M»erffpUttm»   (rattUnr-podd«d}.     4.     Yellow. 

JoIt.    CanecM.     18S0. 
~  p«'M«  (■prawUnff).   4.  YeUow.  Jvly.    Mau- 

Titius.    ISM. 
^pe'iidHtecdroopinv).  8.  YeUow.   July.    ll«i- 

ritiua.    1810. 
^MiMiM'M  (aeoaitiva).  8.  White.  W.  Ind.  1783. 

JS'souLUS.  Horse  Chesnnt.  (From 
€9ca^  nourishment ;  referring  to  the  ground 
floor  from  the  kernels  of  some  species. 
Nat  onL,  Soajnoorts  [Sapindaoen].  Linn., 
7'Heptttndria  l-Monotfynia.) 

AlthooKh  tbe  Hone  Cheaoat  and  other  Soap- 
wortM  produce  wholeaome  or  nouriahing  fruit, 
some  familiea  in  thia  order  are  highly  poiaonoua. 
JIardy  deciduoua  treea.  Ueep  rich  loam. 
JB,  Mhra(naoothAeK9td),  18.  Oreemah-yellow. 
Maj.    N.Amer.    1818.    Oimfta. 

—  kippoei^gtammm   (eoanoMn    Horae    C).     40. 

White.    May.    Aria.    Idap.    8e«U. 
jUre-pl^no  (donbltt-flowered).  40.  White. 

May.    Gardcna.    OrafU. 
fo'tiia    arge'nteU  (allTer  -  leared).      40* 

White.    May.    Oardena.    Grafta. 
vtmeg^^tum   (common  atriped  -  leaved). 

141.    White.    May.  Aaia.    1080.  Uyera. 

—  OAiole'Mia  (Ohio).  80.   Seeda.    White.   May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  iM'iK^  (pale-flowered).   18.  Oreeniah-yeUow. 

Jane.    N.  Amor.    1818.    Orafta  or  buda. 

—  r«A<e«SMla  (red-flowered).     18.     Bed.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1880.    Gmfta  or  buda. 

JEthione'm-a.  (From  aUho,  to  scorch, 
and  nema^  a  filament;  in  reference  to 
some  burnt  appearance  in  the  stamens. 
Nat.  ord.,  OrosutcorU,  or  Orucifers  [Bras- 
sicaoeffi].  Allied  to  lipidinm.  Linn., 
ll-Dodecandtia  l-Monoyynia.) 

The  order  of  Cmdfera  -to  which  our  Cabbagea, 
Muatard,  Creaa,  Turaina,  and  Horse-radish  be- 
loag>— has  the  uniTeml  charafCter  of  being  pos- 
aesMd  with  antiscorbutic  and  atimulating  quali- 
tiea.  Hardy  Alpine  planta,  anited  for  rock-work. 
Common  light  aoil ;  aeeda  and  cuttinga. 

AKKUAL8. 
JB,  Buxbvu'mii  (Buxbaum'a).  .i.  Pale  red.  June. 

Lerant.     1888.  . 

—gn^eUe  i^ienda).  i-  Pale  rod.  June.  Camiola. 

1888.  .  „      .     , 

»«aM'We(rock).    ^.    Flesh.    June.    South  of 

Europe.    17&9> 

PEBENIVIALS. 

—  heunem^pum  (variable-podded)*    ^.    Purple. 

July.    Armenia.    183?. 
miwflMmii^rrwm  <Bkembraaoua  -  podded).     4. 
Lilac.    July.    Persia.     18«>. 

—  moiwspe'twwm  (one-aeeded).   «.    Pale  purple. 

July.    Spain.     1778. 
— parvijMrum  (small-flowered).  (.  Lilac.  July. 

Pcraia.     1830. 
^THXO'NIA.     (From  ^thUm,  one  of 
Phcobns'  horses.     NaL  ord.,  Compo»Ue» 
[Asteracese].      Linn.,  IQ-Sifngenesia   1- 

OfeetihouaeevefgrMnihwb*.  CmttfaiKa;  oom- 
mm  bcbc  aoiL 


M,/mHei/9u   (ahmbby).     8.     Yallotr.     Jum, 

Madeira.     178A. 
—>llf/b'rtnia  (thread-leaved).  H»  June.  Yellow. 

Madeira.    1777* 

Atbican  Almond.    Brabe'jum, 
African  Fi.babakk.     Tarcfuma'tUhtUm 
Afbioan  Lilt.    Agapa'^thut, 
African  Marigold.     Tage'tes  ere'cta. 
Afze'ija.    (In  honour  of  Dr.  J,  Afx€» 
I'nu,     Nat  ord.,  Legumintnu  PUtnU  [Fa- 
baoeie].    Linn.,   S-Octandria   l-Monogy- 
nia.    Allied  to  Amherstia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Bandy  peat  and  leaf* 
nMnald.    CuttlnRa  in   aand,  under  a  bell-glaaa. 
Winter  temp.,  88^  to  60°  ;•  aummer,  W*  to  8(P. 
A.  4firiea'na  (Africa).    Crimaon.    June,     tterra 
Leone.    1881. 

Aoa'lmyla.  (From  agalma^  an  oma' 
ment,  and  huU^  a  forest.  Nat.  ord.,  Ou- 
nerworU  [Gesneraces].  Linn.,  l^Didy- 
namia  2-Jngiospermia,) 

It  ia  a  flne  atove  plant,  with  aearlet  tubular 
flowers,  suitable  for  growing  on  bvanchea  of  treea, 
in  basketa  or  in  pota,  in  the  <Mrchid-hottse  or 
moist  stove.  Propagated  from  cuttinga.  Sandy, 
fibroua  peat  anita  it. 

J.  atemiSMa  (long-atamened).     8.     November. 
Scarlet.    June.    1840. 

AaANi'siA.  (From  aganoa,  desirable; 
in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  these  neat 
little  plants.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacee].  Linn.,  ^f^-Ctynandria  I'Monan- 
driaJ) 

Grown  on  a  block  in  atove  1  diviaien  of  root. 

A.  puUsMUa  (pretty).  ^.  Cream-eoloured.  J\^e. 
Demerara.    1888. 

^  AoANo'sMA.  (From  agane»^  mild,  and 
omnty  smalL  Nat  ord..  Dogbanes  [Apo* 
oynaceffi].  Lixm.,  6-Pentandria  1-MonO' 
gynia.) 

The  order  of  Dogbanea  Includea  a  host  of 
raoat  beautiful  planta — as  Allamanda,  Bchitea, 
Oleander,  &e.  They  are  venomoua  in  many 
cases,  and  always  to  be  auapected.  These  stove 
planta  are  propagated  bv  cuttinga  in  aand,  under 
glaaa,  and  with  bottom-heat ;  they  prefer  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  aand,  and  peat. 
A,  aewninaffa  (pointed-leaved).  White,  fragrant. 
Sylhet.    Shrubby  climber. 

—  earyapk^lUifta  (elove-acented).     Pale  yellow. 

October.  E.  Ind.  1818.  Shrubby  twiner. 

—  cymif'ta  (cymoae-flowered).    White,  firagrant. 

Sylhet.    Shrub. 
-»  ^Ugmu  (elegant).   Purple.  E.  Ind.  Shrubby 
twiner. 

—  merfifui'ta    (bordered).       White,    fxagamt. 

Sylhet.    Shrubby  tvriner. 

—  BosMrghii  (Roxbursh's).     White,  fragrant. 

October,  fi.  Ind.  1618.  Shrubby  twiner. 

—  WaUi'chii  (Wallich*a).    White,  fragrant.    E. 

Ind.    Shrubby  twiner. 

Aoapa'nthub.  Bhie  African  Lily. 
(From  agape,  loTe,  and  antkot,  a  flower, 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [Liliace©].  Linn^ 
i-Hesandria  ^Tefragynia.) 
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U&if-b«rdj  pUnts  from  tb«  Ckp<i  of  Good 
ffope.  Saodjr  ioami  tuckon.  llequire  to  be 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  during  winter. 

4.  tanhelia'tua  (umb«!led).  8.  Blue.  April.  1609- 
—  ~—  a'lhidua  (wbitiih-umbelled).  S.  Whitish* 
September. 

fturiefftt'tttg    (variegatod-umboUed)^     S. 

Blue.    April. 
Aoa'bious.     (From  Agaria,  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Sarmatia.    Nat  ord.,  Mtuh- 
rooms    [Fungi].    linn.,  '4^0ryptogamia 
b'Fungu) 

Thii  very  Utm  genos  of  fungous  plants  in- 
eludes  the  Blusbroom  {A,  emmpettri$)  and  the 
Pairy-ring  Mushroom  (A.  pratentit),  with  a  few 
others,  which  are  eatable ;  but.  except  the  two 
named,  they  are  too  dangerous  for  as  to  recom* 
mend  them.    See  MuesBOOM • 

Aoa'btachyb.  (From  agastos,  admira- 
ble, and  MtachySj  a  spike.  Nat.  ord.,  Pro- 
tecuU  [Proteacee].  Linn.,  ^T^randiia 
I'Monogynin,') 

A  greenhonse  ercrgreen  shmb.  Ripe-wooded 
cuttings  In  sand,  undbr  a  glass,  and  in  A  eold 
frame ;  equal  parts  ioem,  sand,  and  peat. 

A,  odomfta  (fragrant).    S.     Pale  yellow.    June. 
N.  Holland.    ISSO. 

Aoatbjb'a.     C^rovn  agathfft,  excellent; 

in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Nat.  ord.,   Composites,    Allied  to   Aster 

[Asteracese].     Linn.,    19-Syngene$ia    d- 

8uperfluaJ) 

Oraenhouse  plants;  cultivated  like  the  dae- 
raria,  wbieh  they  much  resemble. 

A,et^9U»  (beaveoly).   S.    Blue.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.*   1760* 
—  tinifo'lia  (flax-tesTed).  9.   Blue.  June.  G^m 
of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

Aqathe'lpis.  (From  aguthot^  plea- 
sant, and  theliMf  a  woman.  Nat  ord., 
Selagtads  [Selaginadeee].  Linn.,  14- 
Didgnanua  ^Jngiospermia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots  in  April,  in  sandy  loam,  under  a 
glass  without  heat.  Soil,  peat  and  sandy  loam, 
equal  paru.    Winter  temp.,  4QP  to  46^ 

J.  parv^e'/ia  (small-leaved).  White.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1810. 
^-amgu§ttf&Ua  (narrow-leaved).    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  H(^>e.     1893. 

Aoathophy'llum.  Madagascar  Nut- 
meg. (From  agathoty  pleasant,  and  phgl- 
Um,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the  pleasant, 
dove-like  smel  of*  the  leaf.  Nat  ord., 
Laurels  [Lauracecs].  Liim.,  ll-Dodecan- 
dria  I'Mmiogynia,) 

Stove   erergreen  tree.    Peat,  and    light   rich 
loam{  cuttings. 

A*  aroma'tirum  (aromatic).    SO.    White.   Mada- 
gascar.    1893. 

Aoatho'sma.  (From  agathos^  pleasant, 
and  ngmoy  smell.  Nat  ord.,  RueworU. 
A^bcil  to  Oiosma  [Rataoee].  Lino^  6- 
J^entOMdria  i-Monogyniu,) 


The  Aueworu  are  prlndoally  distinguished  for 
their  bitterness  and  |K>werral  smell.  Greenhouse 
evergreen  shrubs,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  blooming  in  May  and  June.  Peat 
and  sand ;  cuttings  of  young  shoou  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  wUhout  heat.  Winter  temp.,  *(fi 
to  45^^.    In  summer  a  rather  shady  place. 

A.  aeumina'ta  (sharp-peinted-leared).  6.  Violet. 
18J9. 

—  ambi'ffita  (doubtful).    9.     White.     1810. 

—  6^e09V'i'a  (shorvleaved).    9.    Purple.    1818. 

—  i7nmt'ades  (Brunia-like).    9.    Purple.    1890. 
~  cer^o'/i«  (chervU-leaved).    9.    White.     177*. 

—  ««o7a  (eyelash-baired).    9.    White.     1774. 

—  «r«'c/o  (upright).    9.     Blue,  white.     1816. 

—  Arrte  (hairy).    9.     Purple.     179*, 
exticci^ta  (dried-up,  hairy).    9.    Purpie. 

1718. 

pumu'rea  (purple,  hairy).  9.  Purple.  1791. 

"^ '■^^  yt-ntenatiafna   (Ventenat's    baiJ7>.       a. 

Purple.    1794. 

—  kCepidu  (rough-baired).     1.    Violet.    1786. 

—  <eiihnca'<a  (imbricated).    8.    Pink.     1774. 

—  Aniffe'Ma  (flax-ieaved).    9.    White.    lbS3. 

—  or6JCTf/a'rw  (round-leaved).   9.    White.    1800. 

—  prtilfYera  (proliferous).    9.     White.     17»0. 
-^  pube^aeefu  {dowuj),    1.    White.    1798. 

—  r^e'sa  (reflex-leaved).    9.    Purple.    1890. 

—  nvo'M  (coarsely-wrinkled).  9.  White.   1700. 
~  eerft'to  (clothed).    9.    White.    1834. 

—  e«to's«  (long-haired).    9.    Violet.    I78fl. 

Aqathy'iisus.  (From  agathoSf  pretty; 
and  tkgrstu,  a  thjrrse,  or  dense  pauicle  ; 
referring  to  the  handsome  flowers  so 
produced.  Nat  ord.,  Oomponies.  Allied 
to  Hawkweed  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  10- 
Syngeneeia  l-JEqualU,) 

All  hardy   berbaoeous   perennials,  esMpt  A 
mtpinue,  which  is  an  annual,  and  A.  Fdttidunus, 
which    is   biennial.    Boot   division    and   seeds. 
Common  garden-soil. 

A.  nSpVmf  (alpine).  4.  Bine.   July.  Scotland. 

—  cva'Mcitf(blue).  9.  Blue.  July.  Nepaul,    18«). 

—  Floridnfmu  (Florida).  6.   Blue.  July.   Ibe.ut. 

1H90. 

—  Loppu^tciw  (haplaad). 
Amer.     1713. 

'^Piumie'H    (Jlumier's). 
Lapland.     I S04. 

—  Sibfrirua    (Siberian). 
Pyrenees.     1704. 

—  Tmtafricut  (Tkrtarian).     «. 
Siberia.     1784. 

Aoa'ti.     (The  Sanscrit 

Nat  ord,.  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahaoee]. 

Linn.,  17 -J>iadelp/aa  l-Tetrandria,  Allied 

to  Gidega.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Learn  and  peat  in 
equal  proportions;  cuttings  in  sand,  imder  a 
glaas,  with  bottom-hcit. 

A,  eoeeVnea  (scarlet).     98.    Red.     August.     Ba 
Ind.     1708. 

—  grandifio'ra  (larse-flowered).    90.    Red.    Au- 
gust.   £.  Ind.    1890. 

Aga'vb.  Aloe.  (From  a^atw}«,  admir- 
able; referring  to  the  stately  form  in 
which  some  of  them  flower.  Nat  ord., 
AmargUids.  linn.,  f^'Hexmndria  I-Afo. 
mogywku) 
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Tlie  fibre  of  aocM  specie*  of  ali«  ]im  been 
man-jfiiiCtured  inbi  ropea  uad  pa;  er,  atid  the 
jtttce  into  an  intoziCiA  ing  liquor  'al«d  pulque, 
from  which,  in  its  turn,  brandy  i»  cUtfSiUcd.  Stove 
and  crecnhouTC  aueculent  p)ai  ta.  Kith  loamy 
Mil,  decajed  r  f  etabie  mould,  and  brick  mbbiah  | 
naeken* 

STOVE. 
J.  ai>XW«f'/o7fa (narrow-leaved).  6.  Orcen.  1700. 
-^  braehjf'sindkpa   (ahort-aptked;.      3.      Oreen. 
Ue&ifiO.    18S0. 

—  ^leyMiv  ^elegant).    Mexico.    1835. 
^■^Jla'eeida  (feeble).  0.    Oreen.    S.  Amer.    1790. 
^  Kara'tto  iKmtbo),  5.  Green.  S.  Amer.  1708. 

—  tu*rida  (lurid).  8.  Green.    Jane.    Vera  Crus. 

1731. 

—  MeMU^'na  (Mexican).  S.  Green.  Mexico.  1817. 

—  illi/e'n(Bfiller*i).    0.    Green.    1708. 

—  poijfueafntha  (many-apined).   B,  Green*    Au- 

irnat.     1800. 
•^wmimttar'ta   (one  •  atriped)*     Green.     Mexico. 
1830. 

—  vUf^para  (viTiparoua).      15.      Green.      8ep- 

temher.    S.  Amer.     1731. 
•^jTKecM^M'ita  (yueca-Ieared).    0.  Yellow.    1810, 

GREENHOUSE. 
J.  America'na   (American    aloe).     tO      Yellow. 

Augnat.    S.  Amer.     1040. 
— o«n>/f«'te  (variegated  aloe).  IS.  Yellow. 

August.    S.  Amer.     1040. 

—  ^Awee'arvfM  (glaucous).    Mexico.     1835. 

-^  po^mtanikofdeB  (polyacantha-like).    Mexieo. 
1835. 

—  ^iricA«'m'«M  (moat  beautiful).   Mexieo.    1835. 

—  9irpo»^rta  (aoap).  Brown.  July.  Peru.     1838. 
"^  Fitrgi'iiipa (Virginian).  8.   Purple.    N.   Am«r. 

1705. 

Aoeko'ea.    See  Seri'otju 

Aoe'ratvx.      (From  a,  not,  and  genu, 

old;   in  reference  to  the  flowers  being 

always  clear.     Nat  ord..  Composites  [As- 

teraeee].    Linn.,  19-Syngene§ia  UJSqva- 

lu.) 

All  annmila,  but  may  be  kept  perennials  by 
euttingt,  or  in  pou,  if  not  allowt-d  to  ripen  seeds, 
rbe  ixst  two  greenhouse ;  the  others,  except  A. 
Mtexietntum,  hardy.  Light  rich  soil;  cuttiitgs 
and  seeds. 

A.  mmgmMit/o'ihtm  (narrow4iaTed).     1.     White. 
July.    Monte  Video.    1827. 

—  e«m'/ei«in  (sky-blue).  1.  July.  W.  Ind.  1800. 
'•' wtm^fmvi'des   (conyia^ltke).      1.     Light  blue. 

July.    America.     1714. 
^  foliro'Jnim  (broad.leaved).    3.    WhiU.    July. 
Peru.     1800. 

—  Jfatiea'mim   (Mexican).     9.      Blue.     June. 

Mexico.    1833.    Greenhouse. 

—  jM'etem  (upright),    s.    White.    June.    Ne- 

paol.    1631.  - 

Aoi.a'14.  (The  name  of  one  of  the 
tliree  Graces.  Nat  ord.,  Meliads  [Meli- 
aeeeej.  IJa}ii,f!^'PeniaMdria  l-Mottogynia,) 

Until  very  recently  this  interesting  Chinese 
pboc  waa  referred  to  the  Citronworta.  Stove 
evergreen  shrub.  Light  loam,  decayed  dung, 
and  peat;  half-ripe  cuttinga  in  aand,  under  a 
giaaa,  in  a  cold  frame. 

S,  erferw'to  (aweet-seentetlO.   Striped.   February. 
China.    1810. 


ful,  and  morpha,  a  form.  Nat.  ord.,  Fcmt 
[Polypodiaceffi],  linn.,  ^-CryptogiUiua 
l-FUices,) 

Stove  herbaceous  Fern.  Root  division  and 
seed  I  light,  rich  loam  and  peat. 

il.  ileyeria'na  (Meyer's).    Yellow.    Majk    Island 
of  Luaon. 

Aolaone'ma.     See  A'bum. 

Aoro'stus.     See  SiBNocA'iiPus. 

AooNio'pTEBis.     See  AcBo'^ricHUif. 

Aoriuo'nia.  Agrimony.  (From  ay. 
remune,  a  plant  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
cataract  of  the  eye.  Nat  ord.,  Roseworts 
[Roeaceie].  Allied  to  PotenuUa.  Linn., 
ii'Dodecandtia  2'IHgjfnia.) 

Hardy    herbaceous   plants.      Root   division  i 
common  garden*soil. 
A.  Eupato'ria  (Eupatoria).     3.    YeUow.    Jiine. 

Britain. 
•^  Nepale'nMia  (Nepaul).     3.     Yellow,      June. 
Nepaul.     1880. 

—  odoro'/a  (vcented).    4.    YeUow.    July.    Italy. 

1040. 
^  smaoe'ttlens   (aweet-smelllng).      3.      YeUow. 
July.    Virginia.    1810. 

Aobomy'za  Vio'l*.  Pansy  Fly.  At- 
tacks the  flower  by  puncturing  the  petal, 
and  extracting  tlie  juice ;  the  puncture 
causes  the  colouring  matter  Ut  fado. 
Very  minute;  shining  black;  hriatly; 
eyes  green;  head  orange.  Appears  in 
May. 

Aoboste'mma.  Rose  Campion.  (From 
agroSf  a  field,  and  stemma,  u  crriwn ;  rofor- 
ring  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nat 
ord.,  (7/ai;ciiwr/«[  Gary ophyllaccffi].  linn., 
10- Decandria  ^Tetragynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceona  perennials.  Common  soilf 
divikion  or  seed. 

A.  Bumgea'na  (Don  Bunge's).  I.  Scarlet    July. 
Russia.     1834. 

—  decyfmberu  (hanging-down).  1.  Crimaon.  July, 

—  P^remi'ica  (Pyrenean).    1.    Pale  rose.    June. 

Pyrenees.     1819. 

—  9meei'ea  (Swediah).  Pink.    August.    Sweden. 

1834. 

Aila'nthus.  (From  ailanto,  troe  of 
heaven;  referring  to  its  lofty  ffrowtii. 
Nat  ord.,  XanthoxyU  [Xanthozylacoa:]. 
Linn.,  ^-Polygamia  \l-Dicecta.) 

Deciduous  trees.  Cuttings  of  the  roou ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

A,  en?e'<sa  (loftv).  M.  Green.  E.  Ind.  1800.  Stove. 

—  g/aadw/o'sa  (glandlilous).   30.   Green.    China. 

1751.     Hardy. 

Ant.  Atmospheric  air  is  uniformly 
and  universally  composed  of — 


Oxygen  . 
Nitrogen 


SI 
79 


AiOAOMo'SFHA.    (From  aglaos^  beauti. 


Every  ICH)  parts,  even  in  the  ihiest 
weather,  containing,  in  solution,  one  part 
of  water;  and  in  evexy  1000  paits  ha?in^ 


AIB 


l«0] 


ALO 


admued  about  one  part  of  Carbooic  and. 

The  average  proportions  are — 

Air gS'P 

Watery  vapoor  ....         1*0 
Carbonic  Add  6aa      •  0*1 

All  these  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  plant,  to  enable  it  to  vegetate  with 
all  the  vigour  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and 
on  its  due  state  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  health  of  any  plant  requiring 
the  protection  of  glass.  Se#  Leaves, 
Boots,  Ventilattok. 

Air  (Givimo)  is  a  term  commonly  used 
by  gardeners,  who  mean  by  the  term, 
lowering  the  upper  sashes  of  the  house, 
pit,  or  frame,  to  allow  the  escape  of  ex^ 
cessi  ve  heat,  bad  air,  and  vapour,  and  open- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  front  sashes, 
to  admit  ftresh  air.  The  openings  shonld 
be  so  regulated  as  to  equcdize  the  escape 
and  supply,  and  according  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  current  of  ai**  desired  to  be 
maintained. 

Aib-plant.    Ae'ridea, 

Aito'nia.  (In  honour  of  Mr.  W, 
AUoH,  once  head-gardener  at  Kew.  Nat. 
ord.,  Meliadt  [Meliaoeae],  linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  t-Penlandria.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  ahnib.  Loam  and  peat  { 
eutttnga  of  young  wood,  in  aandy  loam,  under  a 
glaei,  with  bottom-heat. 

A,  Cap^ntiB  (Cape),    a.     Pink.    July.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1777. 

Ajab.  Used  to  denote  the  smallest 
amount  of  opening  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  air,  and  usually  applied  to  the  front 
sashes  or  lights. 

A'juoa.    Bugle.     (From  a,  not,  and 

zutjon,  a  yoke ;  in  refenence  to  the  calyx 

being  one-leaved.    Nat  ord.,  LabiaUt,  or 

LipworU  [LamiacesBJ.    Linn.,  l^-Didy^ 

fiamia  l'Oymno$permia,) 

Hardy  planU.    Common  garden-aott  c  diviaioa. 
or  aeeda. 


A.  n^bravariegt^ta  rvariegated«Ieav«d).  1.  Blue. 

April.    Britain. 
—  rufte'Mtrit  (rock).    I.    Blue.    May.    Switier- 

lend.    1SS0. 

Ake'bu.  (The  name  it  bears  in  Japan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lardizahalada  [Lardizabala- 
ceaa].    Linn.,  2l-Mona8cia  %-Hexandria,) 

The  frait  of  Akehia  quimaia  la  naed  in  Japan 
na  an  emollient  medicine.  Greenhouae  evergreen 
twiner.    Root  diviaion  and  cnttinga ;  aaady  loam 

J.  yM<i»a'la  (flTc-leafleted).    Lilae-pink.    March. 
Cbuaan.    1845. 

Akee-tree.  BlVghifi  sa'pida, 
Ala'noium.  (The  Malayan  name  for 
two  trees,  bearing  fruit  not  palatable  to 
Europeans.  Nat,  ord.,  Alanyiadt  [Alan- 
giaceae].  Linn.,  Vl-Icotandria  UAfono- 
gynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Loem.  mixed  with 
peat }  cuttingi  under  glaM,  with  bottom-heat. 

il.  tfffoape'/aiwm  (ten-petaled).    10.    Pale  purple. 

E.  Ind.    1779. 
—  heMop&tatum  (aix-petaled).    15.    Purple.    E. 

Ind.    isn. 

Albu'ca.  From  alhicam,  or  albus, 
white;  referring  to  the  prevalence  of 
white  flowers  in  the  genus.  Nat  ord., 
LilyworU  [Liliaceae],  Linn.,  ^-Hexan^ 
dria  } -3fono(/ynia,) 

Greenhouae  bulb*  {  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  except  the  fir*|.named.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat :  auckera  from  the  old  bulb,  or  leaves  taken 
off  with  a  aeale.  Well  adapted  for  planting  out 
in  a  border  of  light  loam,  in  front  of  a  green- 
house}  to  be  covered  from  frost  like  bciaa. 

il>ilAyaf4'nica(Abyaaiman).  a.    White.  Aaauat. 

ISIS. 
~  a//f«sfma  (tallest).    4.    White.    May.     1780. 
~  au^rea  (golden).    S.    Greeniah-yeUuw.    June. 

1818. 


ANNUALS. 

^.cAam«'p{(lFe(noand-plne).  1.  Yellow.  Julv. 
England. 

—  Pmi   (Iva).     1.     Yellow.     May.     Soath  of 

Europe.    1750. 

peremnialb. 

'J.  otM^ro'/M  (aonthem).     1.     Blue.     July.    N. 

Holland.    ]B». 
—/o/iV»a  (leafy).    1.    Blue.    August.    Switaer- 

land.     1896. 
-^  Oenev&ruit^    (Geneva).      I.      neah.      July. 

Switxerland.     1056. 

—  fii<ejTr/o''«a  (entire-leaved).    I.    Blue.    June. 

Nepanl.    1831. 

—  erteii/a'/cs   (oriental),    t.    Blue.    June.    Le- 

vant.   1758. 

^pyramida'liM  (pyramidal).  4.  Blue.  May. 
Britain.    A  beautiful  plant. 

^rufbrm  (red-6owered).  1.  Eed.  May.  Bri- 
tain. 


—  eauda'ta  (tailed).    2.    Yellow.    June.     1791. 

—  coarctn'ta  (compreaaed).  9.  White.  June.  I77«. 

—  ATuviVte  (adder's  skin).  1.  White.  June.  1 795. 
—foMtigia'ia  (peaked).  9.  White.  June.  1 774. 
—filifo'lia  (thread-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  June.  1820. 
<— yVtt'e(rfia(weak).  9.  Yellow,  green.  June.  1791. 
— ySi'jSTafwffragant).  I.  Yellow,  green.  July.  1791. 
—/W'g-ojr  (fleeting).  1.  Green,  yellow.  July.  1791. 

—  aardt^ni  rCapt.  Garden's).    White.    October. 

NaUl.     1854. 

—  mayor  (greater).  3.  Green,  yellow.  May.  1759. 

—  mi'fier  (smaller).    1.    Yellow.    May.     1768. 

—  jvAyee'des  (flatulent).    I.  White.    June.   180«. 

—  aet&ta  (bristly).    1.    Green.    June.     1795. 

—  sptro'/u  (spiral-leaved).  1.  White.  June.  1795. 
•<-  niridifio'rQ  (green-flowered).    1.  Green.  June. 

1794. 
•^9i$e&9a  (clammy-leaved).     I.     White, green. 
June.    1 779. 

—  vf/to'to  (banded),  l.  Yellow,  green.  June.  1809. 

Albu'rnum.  The  layers  of  young 
wood  next  beneath  the  bark,  in  which 
layers  the  vessels  are  situated  for  coo- 
veying  the  sap  from  tlie  roots  to  the 
leaves. 

ALcuEKi'LLi.  Lady's  Mantle.    (From 
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tlttmelfftk,  its  Arabia  name.    Kat.  ord., 

Satt^uisorH    [SaQguisorbAceae].      Lino., 

i-Teiratid' ia  i-.Vionogifnia.) 

Herbaeeotu  pereaaiAU.  Comaum  dry  toU; 
■cedi,  or  diTiiioiu. 

ORBBNHOaSE. 
i.  Cmpefnait  {Ctip9),    I.    Green.   June.    Cape  of 
Goo«l  Hope.     1818. 

—  MM«/di«/«'/ui(aibbaldu.lemTed}.    I.    White. 

Jane.    Mexico.    188S. 

HABDY. 
A.  alpfnm  Ctlpine).    1.    Green.    Jane.    Briton. 
-~>f'aM  (cleft-lcAved).    1.    Gfcen.   Juljr.    Swit- 
zerland.   18i6. 

—  penloyMly'lte  (fiTe-leaved).    1.    White.    July. 
Swttserland.     1784. 

I  (downy).    I.    Green.    July.    Oau« 
■us.     18^9. 
Vem  (ailky).  1.  Green.  Joly.  Caocamu.  1813. 

Alco'ts.  a  seat  in  a  recess,  formed  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  dead  material. 

A'ldeb.    Bee  A'lnus. 

Aix'tbis.  (From  aletron,  meal ;  refer- 
ring to  the  powdery  appearance  of  the 
whole  planL  Nat.  ord.,  BloodwarU  [Hie- 
modoraoeie].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  1-Jfo- 
nogjfnia,) 

A./mrimtfsa  is  the  nioet  inttue  of  bitten 
known.  Hardy  herbaeeoue  perenniale.  Shady 
■itoatioa.    Peat  or  loam  and  le«f>K>il ;  offset*. 

J.m^rem  (golden-tipped).     1.     Yellow.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1811. 
— /Winote  (mealy).     1.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.    1706. 

Albvbi'tes.    (The  name  is  the  Greek 

word  tor  wualy;  in  reference  to  the  mealy 

appearanee  of   the  plants.      Nat.  ord., 

SpurgeworU  [Euphorbiaoefls].    Allied  to 

Groton.) 

SCovc  evergreen  treee.  Loam.  Rine  eutCings 
root  readily  ia  laiid,  under  a  glaia,  in  heat. 

A,  terdafi*  (heart- leaTod).    Japan.    1818. 

—  M'loAtf  (three-Iobed).    10.    Apetal.    October. 

Society  lalanda.    1793. 

AuBXAKDEB  or  AusANDEB  (Smy'mium 
•butaUntm)  receiired  its  common  name 
from  the  Greek,  which  means  ^  a  helper 
of  man,**  because  formerly  believed  to 
possess  powerful  medicinal  properties. 
It  was  also  much  oaltivated  for  its  stems, 
when  blanched,  to  bo  eaten  as  celery, 
which  it  slightJy  resembles  in  flavour. 
Sow  any  time  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  commencement  of  May,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  Thin  the  plants  when 
four  inches  high  to  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seedlings  removed  may  be  planted  in 
rows  at  similar  distances.  Earth  tk<m 
up^  to  blanch  like  celery,  when  about  a 
foot  high.  The  plants  will  last  two  years ; 
tmt  the  stems  are  finer  and  crisper,  if 
laised  from  seed  annually.    Grow  it  on 


a  rich,  light  mU,  and  give  it  abundance 
of  water  and  liquid-manure. 

Alexandbxan  Laxtbeu  Iia*$eus  race- 
mo'tus. 

Alha'oi.  (The  Arabic  name  of  the 
plant  Nat.  ord.,  Leffuminims  PlaitU, 
Allied  to  Hedynamm  [Fabaceas].  Linn., 
17-Diadelphia  ITetramdria,) 

The  natural  secretion  from  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  A.  Maurorum  is  suppoeed  bj  sonic 
to  be  the  manna  of  Scripture.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  secretion  is  not  now  formed  in 
Arabia,  £gypt,  or  India,  but  only  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  hiehly  eateemed  as  food  for  cattle. 
Both  require  tae  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in 
winter,  tiandy  loam  and  peat;  young  cuttings 
•nd  seeds,  the  first  in  sand,  the  latter  in  a  hot- 
bed. Winter  temp.,  48"  to  48^;  in  sununer,  5S* 
to  70*. 

A.  cameWntm  (camels).  S.  Red.  July.  Siberia. 

1810. 
—  Mmmn^rum  (Moote).  S.  Bed.  July.  Egypt.  17U. 


Aijbb'btia.  (In  honour  of  Alibertf  a 
French  chemist  Nat  ord.,  Cinchonadt 
[CinchonacesB].  linn.,  ^-Pentandria  1- 
Jlfono^nia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings ;  saudy  peat. 

A.edmflit     (eatable).       IS.       Cream-coloured. 
Guiana.    1888. 

Ali'sma.  Water  Plantain.  (From 
the  Celtic  word  alU^  water.  Nat  ord., 
Alitmads  [Alismaoett].  Linn.,  d-Hexan- 
dria ^-Polygynia.) 

Hardy  aquatics.  Seed|  sandy  peat  immersed 
in  water.  A.  pUmiag^  ie  recommended  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

J.  lameeotefim  (epear-leavad).     1.     Pure  white. 
July.    Britain. 

—  Ma7aiM  (fioating).    1.   White.    July.   Wales. 

—  pandJMra  (sma]l>flowered).      1.     July.     N. 

Amer.    1810. 
— pUaUafgo  (plantain).     S.    Pure  white.    July. 
Britain. 

—  raiNmtfu/oi'llef  (ranunculus-like).    1.    Purple. 

August.    Britain. 
^tHHafUa  (trivial).     S.     White.     July.     N. 
Amer.     1810. 

Allaka'nda.    (In  honour  of  I>r.  Alia' 

mand,  of  Leyden.    Nat  ord..  Dogbanes 

[Apocynaoen].     Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

MoHogynia,) 

This  order  is  remarkable  for  handaome  flowe r« 
ing  planu,  with  del«terioua  qualitiea.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  of  A.  eatkartiea  is  a  valuable 
Imrgative.  Stove  evergreen  climbers.  Rich 
oam ;  cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  with  bottom- 
heat  and  mofst  air.  Winter  temp.,  6ft*  to  fi5<»| 
summer,  0ft<*  to  76^  * 

if.  ooMaVMew  (catbartie).    IS.     Yellow.     July. 
Guiana.    1785. 

—  grmmdijlo'ra  (larg e-ftowered).   Yellow.    June. 

Brasil.     1844. 
~  Pcree'iiait  (Paran).    Yellow.    Brasil.    1840. 
--Seki/Uii    (Schoti's).      September.      Yellow. 

Brasil.     1847. 
m~  9er1MM«^U  (whorl-leaved:.  Jun*.  E. led.  MIX 
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Auanto'du.  (From  allantoic  m  Mu- 
lagp ;  in  reference  to  the  cylindrical  form 
of  the  indusium,  or  the  case  which  en- 
closes the  seeds  of  Ferny.  Nat.  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiaoe©].  Linn.,  24-(7ry;>/o- 
(/amial-FUices.) 

Greenhoaae  Ferni;   dirittoii  of  the  rooU,  or 
■owing  ■porei ;  equal  parts,  tiirfj  peat  and  loam. 

A .  auatra'lu  {wovXhtru).    Brown.    Van  Diemen'a 
Land.    1890. 

—  tuila'Hi  (axillary).  S.  Brown.  Madeira.  1779. 
-'Mtrigo'sa  (•trigoac).    9.    Brown.     Madeira. 
— /e'nera  (tender).  I.  Brown.  N.  Holland.  1890. 

—  umbro'ia  (•hade-lonng>.  4.  Brown.  Madeira. 

177Q. 

Allbys  are  of  two  kinds:—!.  The 
narrow  walks  which  divide  the  compart- 
ments of  the  kitchen-garden ;  and,  2. 
Narrow  walks  in  the  shrubheries  and 
pleasure-grounds,  closely  bounded  and 
overshadowed  by  the  shrubs  and  trees. 

Alligator  Pear.    Pe'rsia  gruti'sHma. 

Allio'nla.  In  honour  of  C.  AUioni, 
an  Italian  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Ngctagos. 
Allied  to  tlie  Marvel  of  Peru  [Nyctagy- 
naceffi].     Linn.,    ^-Tetrandria    l-J/ano- 

Hardj  annoala.    Seeds  |  sandy  Iomi. 

^.  lAMma'/a  (flesh-coloured).  1.  Flesh.  August. 
Cumsna.     1890. 

—  OT«7a  (egjc-leared).      I,    Purple.    July.     K. 

Amer.     189/ 

—  oJotoWa  (violet-coloured).     1.    Violet.    July. 

Cnmana.    1890. 

A'llium.  (From  the  Celtic  a/Z,  mean- 
ing hot,  or  burning;  referring  to  the 
well-known  qualities  of  all  the  Onion- 
worts,  which  are  now  classed  in  the  Nat 
ord.,  Lilyuwrti  [Liliaceap],  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandriu  1  -  Monogynia, 

The  onion,  garlic,  and  leek,  according  to  Dr. 
Royle,  are  the  plants  translated  as  such  in  the 
Bible  {Num.  ch.  ri.  l).  The  genus  includes  the 
onion,  garlic,  he.  Hardy  bulbs.  Seeds  or  off. 
■eu ;  rich,  light  loam. 

J.  ampelopra'nNn  (fine-leek;.  9.  Purple.    Mar. 
Enffland.  ' 

—  Amderto'nii  (Anderson's).    1.    Purple.    July. 

Siberia.     1818. 

—  mnguta'aum  (angulose).  1.  Light  purple.  June. 

Germany.     1799. 

—  ateat&nicum  (askalon,  or  shallot).    I.  Purple. 

June.    Palestine.     Ift4fi. 

^ ma'^tM  (greater  askalon,  or  scallion).    1. 

Purple.    July.    South  of  Burope. 

—  f 'sperti?/!  (r(,ugh).    1.  Purple.  August.    South 

of  Europe.     1800. 

—  aMufreum  (blue-eoloured).  1.  Bine.  October. 

1630. 

—  hraehjfttt^mm^  (shorUstemmed).    1.    White. 
June.    Eufope.    I8I9. 

*"  o^ru'leum  (sky-blue).    Blue.    June.    Russia. 
U4O. 

—  «e>«  (onion).    8.    White.    June. 
— oggregahtm   (aggregated   onion).      1. 

White.    June 


if.  et^pa  piturijMrmm   (few-flowered    coioa).  • 
White.    June. 

—  cepmfo'rma  (onion-form).  9.  White.  Ausnit. 
1894.  • 

—  eine'reum  (grey).    I.    Straw.    July.    SiberU. 
1890. 

—  eonfe'rtwm  (crowded).    4.    Purple.    Augoat. 
Europe. 

—  eonge'ttum  (crowded-flowered).     I.    Purple. 
May.    Siberia.     1818. 

-^  eontrone'rwm  (contrary-stemmed).     I.    Pur- 
ple.   1810. 

—  desce'yufms  (down-flowering),    l.  July.    Pur- 
ple.   Switserland.    1796. 

—  Fi'tcheri  (Fischer's).   I.  LUac.  July.  Siberia. 
1899. 

—JUiuto'aum   (pipe-IeaTcd).    Welsh  onion.    S. 
Green,  yellow.    April.    Siberia.    1090. 

—  gUm'aim  (milky-green).  Pink.  June.  Siberia. 
1800. 

—  ZUjf'rfcMm(Illyrian).  I.  Purple.  July.  Austria* 
1890. 

—  inierme^dhtm  (intermediate).    9.    White.  An* 
gust.    South  of  Europe.     1897. 

—  litio'reum  (sea-side).  9.   Purple.   Italy.   1818. 
— /oiv(A»'/wm  (long-leaved),    i.    Dark  purple. 

July.     Mexico.     1826. 

—  me'dlum  (middle).     1.    White.    Jane.    Hun- 
gary,     1890. 

—  mo'lif  (moly).    l.    Yellow.    June.    South  af 
Europe.     1004. 

—  ophioar&rodtm  (garden  rocambole).    4.    Pale 
red.    August.    Greece. 

—  •*rp«'/a/am  (sharp-petaled).    9.   White.   An- 
gust.     South  of  Europe.     1818. 

—  ;»'rrtt»  (leek).  9.  White.  Switserland.  1S69. 

—  proW/erum  (proliferous).    S.    White.     1890. 
>- ^'/cAntm  (beautiful).    Yellow.  June.    South 

of  Europe. 

—  Fu'nhii  (Pursh's).     9.    Pink.    August.    N. 
Amer.     1818. 

—  rono'eum  (branchy),    t.    Pale  yellow.    Jan«^ 
Siberia.    1819. 

—  MtTvum,  (gartic).    9.    White.    June.    Sicily, 

—  9ehm%o'^aMum  (chires).  ^.  Flesh.  May,  Bri. 
tain. 

—  tcorodo'praaum  (rocambole).  8.  Light  purple. 
July.     Denmark.     1590. 

—  •mrzonerm/u'tium  (scovsonera-IeaTed).  1.  YeU 
low.    June.    South  of  Europe.     1890. 

—  $ptt^rium  (spurious).     1.     Purple.    June.    Si 
beria.     1890. 

—  VictoHn'lu  (Victor's).  9.  Green,  yellow.  Mar. 
Austria.     17319. 

anguatifa'tium  (Victor's  narrow-Ieaved). 

1.    Green,  yellow.    April.    Scotland. 

—  viola'cewm  (riolet).    1.    Violet.    June.    Eu. 
rope.     1 893. 

-^WtUdttei'nii  (Waldstein's).    9.    June.   Hun* 
gary.    1890. 

Atxople'ctus.  (From  a//o§,  diverM, 
and  piekein,  to  plait ;  in  reference  to  the 
leaves.  Nat  ord.,  0»nerwnrtn  [Gesner^ 
aceae].  Linn.,  Didgnamia  2-Jngio9per. 
rata. ) 

StoTe  erergreens.    Light,  rich  soil ;  eattlnge. 

A.  di*ckrou9  (two-eoloored).  9.  Purple,  yellow 
Brasil.     1845. 

**re'}MiM  (creeping;.  Yellow,  brown.  Pehreary. 
St.  Martha.  1845.  Thb  is  a  climbini 
plant.  * 

Aixoso'bub.   (From  a//o<,  diverse,  and 
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wnM,  a  heap ;  in  reference  to  the  Tanety 

of  the  patches  of  fructitication— «on— on 

the  hack  of  the  leaf.    Nat  ord.,  Ferns 

[PoljpodiaoeaeJ.    Linn.,  2^0rypiogomin 

\.FiUce».) 

A.  entometa^iuB  (deltold-le»Ted).    Cape  of  Good 

^eordafhuihtrnt-lnreAh  Decembw.   Moico. 

1843. 
—  rriipM  (curled).    i»   Brown.    July.    Britala. 
'^JUncfnu  (ciKU|r}.    4^>    Peru. 

Allotment.  A  space  of  land  divided 
amongst  80  many  lahourers  or  artisans, 
and  generally  at  the  same  price  as  that 
which  the  farmer  pays.  It  may  just  be 
snch  a  piece  of  gronod  as  a  man  and 
his  family  may  successfully  cultivate  in 
their  over-hours,  after  attending  to  their 
usual  employment  durini^  the  day.  The 
term  allotment  thus  becomes  synonymous 
with  garden  ;  and,  if  near  to  the  occupier's 
home,  such  a  piece  of  ground  is  of  great 
importance  to  him,  socially  and  morally. 
Or,  secondly,  an  allotment  may  be  such 
a  apace  of  ground  as  will  secure  the  la 


ii,  gCuNno'M  tmarginafta  (flre-notched-leivedX 

April.    Britain. 
^.^/o'/u«    varie^aftit    (Tariegnted  -  lemved). 

April.    Britain.  „  .    , 

inci'M  (cat-lca»ed).    April.    Britain. 

_  _«„  lacinitt'ta  (jagged-leaved).  April.  Britain. 
quere^f&Ha  (oalc- leaved).  April.  Britain. 

1838. 
I  —  ineafna  ^hoary-toaocrf).  *0.  Jnne.  Europe.  I788* 

angulafta  (angular-Zeaoerf).    20. 

;;tttsia7a  (pinnate).    Stf.    June.    Europe. 

^  JoruUe'naia  (JoruUa).    Meaico. 

—  macrocafrpa  (long-fruited).    SO.    June. 

—  macropk/Ua  (long-leared.)     80.  June.    Na- 

—  obeordafta  (two-lobed).    March.    Rnaaia. 

—  oblongnfta  (oblong-teaeerf).  80.  June.   Soata 
of  Europe.    1730. 

—  _  elieptica  (elliptic-lobed).    «0.    June. 

—  ««yaco»U*iyo'&'a  (oxvcanth-leaTCd).  10.  Juna. 

—  pu'mila  (dwarf).     lO.    June. 

—  ru'hra  (red).    «0.    June. 

—  ntgo^Ma  (wrinkled).    March.    W.  Amer. 
^aerruMta  (aaw-teowd).  10.   June.   N.  Amer. 

—  SfWrica  (Siberian).    Siberia.    1810. 
.^nUtnttvifnda  (roundiah-Zeae^d).    IS.    April. 
•^  undula'ta  (waTC-Zcaoed).    80*  June.  N.  Amer. 

1788. 


Aloca'sia.    Set  Coloca'sia. 
i      A'loe.     (From  alloek^  its  Arabic  name. 


bourerin  employment,  when  Otherwise  h«;  ^^^  ^^^     Lilyworti  [LiliaceseJ.    Linn., 


might  he  without  it.  In  that  sense  it  be- 
comes a  mere  temporary  palliative  for  t 
social  evil,  and  ultimately  entails  upon 
its  occupier  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
small  fanner,  without  many  Of  hk 
bmeflts. 

Allsesd.    Pohfca*rpon, 

AlXAPlCX.     Oalyca'nthut, 

AixsFiCE-TiUEE.     Pivu'nUu 

Alluvial  Soil  is  so  called  firom  the 
Latin  word  aUuere^  to  wash  down;  be- 


(i-Jffexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Grae&honae  evergieen  euecnlenta,  f^m  the 
OApo  of  Oood  Hope.  Sandy  loam  and  peat,  with 
a  little  reduced  manure,  and  full  one-third  of 
broten  bricka  and  lime-rubbiah,  and  good  drain- 
ege.  Give  Tery  little  water  in  winter.  Medium 
funp,  in  winter,  40P;  in  aummer,  60*  to  70°; 
water  with  care  in  winter.  Propagated  from 
auckcra  or  leayea,  iaaerted  in  graveiiy  aoil.  Aa 
purgativea,  the  juice  of  the  tree-^loea  are  excln- 
aively  in  uae,  particularly  that  of  A.  aoco^rtna, 
mUgaritt  jmrfmnuoent,  and  apicata. 

A,  Muminafta  (apike-IeaTcd).  Orange.  April.  179«* 
—  albiap^na  (white-apined).  cicarlet.  June.  I70a> 


canse  the  soil  so  named  is  that  rich  de-       , , ^ 

posit  of  finely-divided  earths  and  decom-  i  -  ''^^<^^^l'  (white-handed).    Orange.    June. 

posing  vegetable  matters  which,  forming  I  _  arbvn'Bcetu  (tree-like).    Bed.    June.    17»1. 

the  land  in  valleys,  and  on  the  banks  of  j      —--.-*.-  # «x    /v— —    m—     imi 

rivers,  is  evidently  formed  of  the  richest 
and  finest  portions,  washied  down  firom 
higher-sitaated  soils.  Alluvial  soils  are 
nstually  vezy  fertile,  and  excellent  for  pas- 
turage. 

AxvoND.     Jmy'gdalut. 

A'ufus.  The  Alder-tree.  (From  <U, near, 
and  ian^  the  bank  of  a  river;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  where  the  Alder  de- 
lights to  grow.  Nat  ord.,  BirchworU  [Be- 
tolacett].  Lina.,  il-Monacia  4-T«<ran- 
dria.) 

Hardy  deddnooa  treea.  The  flowera  have  no 
petala.  l^f^n,  or  ^Beda>  light  loam,  in  moUt 
aitnation. 


—  arialo'/a  (awned).    Orange.    May.    1801. 

—  6i'ea</o'/i«  (ahort-leaTod).  Orange.  June.  1810. 

—  ctf'a^a  (grey).    1.    Orange.    July.    1818. 
eJo'Mor  (taller).    Q.    Bed.    June.    18S1. 

—  CkinefngU  (Chineae).    Yellow.    June.    1881. 

—  ri/iVrit  (hair-fringed).    Red.    June.    1881. 

—  CommelVid  (Commelin'a).     1810. 

—  depr&$n  (depreaaed).   Orange.  Auffuat.  1831. 
^  dicAo'toma  (pair-branched^  Red.  July.  1781. 

—  ^ia'toiw  (diatant).    0.    Red.    July.    1738. 

depr«fna{fL9A-lea»ed).  0.  Bed.  July.  1888. 

r<^«'#a  (reflesed).    4.   Red.    July.    1830. 

—  ccAiiM'to  (hedse-hog).    6.     1880. 
^fitwUpihta  (yellow-apined).  Red.  Augnat.  1798. 
-.,^e'aceMe(ahrubby).    Red.    June.     1818. 

—  fki'iMMi  (mi^y-green).    Red.    April.    17S1. 
rkodaeafntka  {lener  red-apined).  4.  Red 

May.    1781. 

—  gfA'cOia  (graceful).    Orange.    June.    1611. 

—  taf'imiit  (humble).  Orange.  April.  1731. 
-*  tficM'roa  (incurved).  Orange.  May.  170' 
<— toi^o'/te  (broad-leaved).  Scarlet.  July.  i73St 


il.  A«rda'ta  (bearded).    Mareh.    Buaaia.    1818. 

~iri«tiw<toilky-gr^n).  June.  N.  Amer.  IBSIw giatic«'aj2M(milky.grceu.maikea; 

-^  glutuu/ta  [MUcky).    April.    Britain,  I  ••»•    *''*• 
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tf.  mifr«/o'»M<t  (mitre-»hap«d)     Bed.    Aagust. 

17S1. 
•^  no'b^lit  {nohlt).    Blue.    August.    1800. 
^pallt'scent  (ptUth),    Oed.    Julj.    1890. 

—  paiiieM/a'te(pMitded).    Scmrlet.    July.     179S. 

—  j>VruCefM(iDin?.tootbed}.   Ked.  July.    1893. 

—  proti'/era  (proliltroua).    Orange.  April.    I8I9. 
" mu^Jor  (larger  prolifcroue).  Orange.  AprU. 

1810. 
'^  gnurpun^teent  (purpluh).     Purple.    August. 
1780. 

—  MpONo'ria  (aoapy).    Red.    July.    1717. 

—  —  htteo$irwia  (yellow-atriped,  Kwpy.)  Red. 

July.    1891. 

—  M'rra  (saw).    Orange.    July.    1818. 

<*  MfTK/a'to  (finely.tootbed).  Red.   July.    1789. 

—  «ocofrf  fM  (socotrine).    Red.    March.    1781. 

—  spieafiu  (spiked).    Red.    1705* 

—  «/7iiio'nor  (more  spiny).    Red.    April.    18S0. 

—  «/r<a'Ma  (slight-striped).   Red.    Juno.    1 881. 
~  tubere'eta  (slightly-leaning).    Scarlet.    April. 

1780. 
~ Mm'fwMa'to  (half-spotted).  Orange.  May. 

1810. 
^  tu6tu6ereuMia  (slightly-knobbod).     Orange. 

June.    lOao. 

—  l«fM((fo'/ta  (thin-leaTed).  Orange.  June.  18S1. 
— /mw'tor  (thinned).    Orange.    June.    1881. 

—  tubtreulafta  (knobbed).   Orange.  April.  I706. 

—  eorte^'to  (variegated).    Pink.    June.    1790. 

—  ammihaea'fUha  (yeilow«spined).  Orange.  June. 

I8I7. 

Alo'kja.  (From  n,  not,  and  loma^  a 
fHnge.  Nat.  ord.,  ComposUa,  Allied  to 
Eapatoria  [AsteraceaB].  Linn.,  19-Syn- 
yenuia  U^qualU.) 

Half-hardy  erergreen.  Saady  loam  |  eattinga  i 
temp,  not  below  SA"  in  winter. 

J.  agentofdet  (ageratum-like).    White.    July. 
Spain.     1884. 

Alo'na.  (Letters  of  the  primitiiw 
name,  Nolana,  transposed  f^om  Nola,  a 
little  bell ;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Nolanads  [Nolan- 
acesBj.  Linn.,  b^Pentandria  l-Alono- 
gynia,) 

A  small  order  of  pretty  Chilian  half-shrubby 
greenhouse  eTormens,  with  large  dowers ;  cut- 
tings root  freely  in  sandy  loam ;  peat  and  loam. 
A,  baccM'ta  (barr-bcaring).    Yellow.  Coquimbo. 

—  ce/e'sMf  (sky-blue).    8.    Blue.    Chili.     1848. 

—  cam&ta  (fleshy).    Blue.    Coquimbo. 

—  glandut&wa  (glandulous).    Blue.    Valparaiso. 

—  Umfifo'lia  (long-lesTcd).    Blue.    Coquimbo. 

—  oUm^ta  (blunt-leaTcd).  Blue.  July.  Coquimbo. 

—  reoohi'ta  (rolled-baek-IeaTed).    Blue.    Peru. 

—  rotlra'to  (beaked).    Blue.    July.    Coquimbo. 
^tout€nto'ta  (white-downed).    White.    Valpa- 

raiso. 

Alonso'a.  (Li  honour  of  Z.  Alomo,  a 
Spaniard.  Nat  ord.,  FiifworU,  Allied 
to  Hemimeris  [Scrophulariaceae].  Linn., 
l-L-Didynainia  Q-Angiofpermia,) 

Ofeonbouse  evergreens,  except  A,  emUUitatat 
which  is  a  half-hardy  herbaceous.  Rich  mould  { 
cuttings,  er  seeds,  the  first  in  sandy  loam  in 
August  or  March;  the  seeds  in  March  in  genUe 
heat. 

il.  ocKlf^lto  (aeut».lcaTod).    S.   Seiriot.    JniM. 
Pom.    1700. 


A.  eoMUal^im  (wing-slemmed).  8.  Bearlot.  JvMb 

Chili.     18S3. 

—  inciff^o'/ia  (cut-leaved).     S.    Scarlet.    June. 
Chili.     1705. 

'  —  Merme'dta  (intermediate).   S.  Scarlet.  Jnofa. 
I  Hybrid. 

—  Ifneo'ntf   (linear-leaTed).    a.    Scarlet.    June. 
Peru.    1700. 

Alot'su.  Sweet-scented  Verhena.  (In 

honour  of  Maria  LouUa^  Queen  of  Spain. 

Nat.  ord.,  Ferftenos  [Yerbenacee].  I^nn., 

l^DUynamia  S-Angiospermia,) 

Greenhouse  deciduous  shrub.  Rich  mould; 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil  of  the  old  stem,  or  young 
■hoota  I  if  the  latter,  shade ;  August  and  March 
best  times. 

A»  cUriodt/rm  (lemon-scented).    8.    Pale  pnrphk 
August.    Chili.    1784. 

Alpi'nes,  strictly  speaking,  are  plants 
from  alpine,  that  is,  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, usually  requiring  the  protection  of 
a  fhune  in  winter,  because  we  cannot 
secure  to  them  their  natural  covering  of 
snow  during  that  season.  Gardeners, 
however,  include  in  their  lists  of  Alpines 
a  great  diversity  of  small  plants,  difficult 
of  cultivation.  They  are  best  grown  in 
pots,  and  require  light  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  with  abundant  drainage. 

Alpi'mia.  (In  honour  of  Alpinif  an 
Italian  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Gingerwartf 
[Zingiberaceas].  Linn.,  l-MotuuuiHa 
I'Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  except  A.  penAdL. 
lata,  which  is  a  greenhouse  plant.  Rich  sandy 
soil  and  peat.  Thcr  like  much  moisture  and  pot- 
room  in  the  growiDg  season  i  root  diriieoa  in 
moist  ais. 

A.  AtMgaha  (Aliugahs).     S.     Red*    February. 
£.  Ind.    1700. 

—  ilii«l/a'r«m  (AntiUea).    4.    Flesh.   M^yL     ^. 
Ind.    1890. 

—  mttrieuiofta  (eared),    ft.    Reddish-yellow.    E. 
Ind.    1814. 

—  hraetea'ta  (bracted).  8.  White.  May.  E.  Ind. 
1884. 

—  eoteore'la  (spur-ftowered).    8.    White.    Sep* 
tember.    E.  Ind.    1800. 

—  Carimnofmum  (Cardamonj).    8.   White.    An. 
gust.    E.  Ind.    1816. 

—  ce'rmM  (drooping).   6.  Pink.  April.   E.  Ind. 
1804. 

—  eomo'M  (tufted-spiked).  1.  White.  May.  Ca- 
raecas.    1768. 

—  diffiua  (two-deft).    0.    Purple-blue,  yellow. 
April.    E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  egulMia  (lofty).  80.    Red,  yellow.    Sunnam. 
1880. 

—  Oata^nga  (Galanga).    0.    White,  yellow.  Oc- 
tober.   E.  Ind. 

—  Ungtutf&rmU  (tongue-formed).  0.  Red.  July. 
E.  Ind.    1880. 

—  magnfjiea   (magnificent).     10.     Red.    July. 
Mauritius.    1830. 

—  MalacefngU  (Malayan),    ft.    White.    April. 
B.  Ind.    1709. 

—  me'dia  (mediate).  S.  Red.  July.  E.  Ind.  ISIS, 
'"     (spurleeo).    ft.    White.    Angiut.    B. 

'     lail. 
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j|.milm0(iiodkliBK).    IS.    Pink. 
1703. 

—  •cetfeiUii'/if  Cweatern).   6.  WhiU.   July.  J»- 

mitftii    1799> 
—pemieai^imipmaiied).  8.  Pink.  May 

IMO. 

—  rmeemte^m  (bruchy).  f .   White.  Augiut. 

Ind.    17Sfl. 

—  A9«M«^iM  (RoMoa**).    S.    Ecd.    May. 

Ind.    18». 

—  itptMrto  (apikcd).    S.    Samatra.     IBM. 

—  WiWteCatreaked).    4.    S.  Ind.     1818. 

—  tukitla^ia  (labwlar).    S.    Red.    iuiy.    Deme- 
'i8M. 


.  China. 
S.  Ind. 


W. 


E. 


Alsi'its.  Ohickweed.  (From  aUos,  a 
grove ;  in  reference  to  the  sitaadon  pre* 
ferred  by  theee  plants.  Nat.  ord.,  Olove- 
wmtt  [Garyophyllaee«].  Linn.,  O-Pca- 
UMdrim  S-ThifHia.) 

Bardy  aanoala.    Bead  i  eoaunon  loam. 

il.  fariei^lia  (laieh-leaved).    i.    Siberia.    1884. 
Tbia  ia  pcrenntal  i  root  diviaieii. 

—  MMlte^'iiM  (moUugo-like).   4.  White.   Joly. 

Spain.    1810. 

—  mmetmmm^im  (•pine^poiated-leaTed).  1.  White. 

July.    South  of  Knrope.    1777> 
•^puie'seemidomij).    ^,    White.   July.    1810. 

—  wegtiafHa  (Mdge-Uke).  1.  White.  July.  France. 


May.  B.  lad.  i  froet,  exeept  A.  cargopkjfUma^  erroneooaly  called 
ligtui  ana  this  requires  motc  beat  and  abeoiute 
rest  ia  winter.  All  the  apeeies,  also,  hsTe  one 
uniform  mode  of  upright  growth,  by  which  they 
are  easil?  distinguished  from  Bomare'as,  the 
•pedes  of  which  are  all  twinets.  The  golden 
AlstrOmer  from  Chiloe  (if.  aurea),  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  England,  and  prefers  a  damp  situation 
and  strong  loam ;  the  other  species  are  chiefly 
from  the  alpine  rqfions  of  Chih,  and  require  free 
air  and  lighter  soil— their  long  htscided  (or 
bundled)  roots  are  not  well  adapted  for  pot  eolti- 
fation.  They  succeed  in  deep,  rich,  Iteht  loam,  or 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  should  be  planted  eight 
or  ten  inches  deep,  and  receive  abundance  of 
water  while  thev  are  growing.  AlstrBmers  have 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  Tariation,  but  will 
not  cross  with  BonuuVas,  as  has  been  asserted. 
No  limits  can  be  assigned  between  speeiee  and 
Tsrieties  in  this  family ;  a  race  of  endless  Taria- 
tiona  haa  been  obtMued  from  A»  Hooktritfnm  by 
the  pollen  of  A,  Hmmafntha  and  its  varieties. 
These  are  called  Van  Boutte*»  $eedtingt.  The 
following  are  the  most  distinct  forms  of  the 
genus  in  our  gardens ;  but  many  more  are  re- 
corded and  described,  which  remain  to  be  in- 
troduced i— 


Alsodbi'i.  (From  altode*^  leafy.  Nat 
ord.,  FioletworU  [Violaeen].  linn., 
b-PeiUandna  \-MonogjfHia,) 

^  Stove  evergreen  shrabe.    £oam  and  peat  %  eut- 

tiaas  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 

A,  la^&Ua  (broad-leaved).  White.  Madagascar. 
1894. 

— ^Mief/lo'rs  (few-ftowered).  White.  Madagas- 
car.    1884. 

Also'phila.  (From  aUo»^  a  grove,  and 
pkiUot  to  love ;  iu  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion best  sailed  for  the  plants.  Nat  ord., 
Perm  [Polypodiaceie].  linn.,  iU-Cryp- 
iwfamia  l-FUic*t,) 

Greenhooaa  herbaeeoua  Feni.   Peat  and  loam ; 


A*  m^rta^  syn.  amran^aca  (golden).    8.    June. 
Orange.    Chili.    1831. 

—  Cwnmingia*na  (Cummiog's).    Chili. 

—  emrjfopkj^Uma,  syn.  H'gtu  (dove-like  aemt). 

I.    February.    Scarlet.    Brasil.    177S. 

—  Aonna'fs/Aa,  var.  Barcieya'na  (blood-coloured). 

84.    July.    Crimson.    Chili.     1880. 
'  Hook^rii,  syn.  ro'sea  (Dr.  Hooker's).  8.  Juna. 
Pink.    Chili.    1884. 

—  Wgtu,   See  Curpophp'Uma.   The  true  ligtu  ia 

not  introduced. 

—  J^e<W<  (Neil's).  8.  June.  Pink.  ChilL  I8I7. 

—  p«ie^r<'fia  (spot-flowered).    1.  July.   Striped. 

Chili.    1764. 

—  psiHoci'iM  (parrot-like).  September.  Crimean. 

Brasil.     1880. 

—  pulcheUa,  See&Vmjfi. 

—  pu'lckra^  syn.  Ftua  Marti*nAt  am.  irf color 

(fair).    U.    June.    White,  purplCf  and 
yellow.    Chili.    1888. 
•^SVmuiit  syn.  jnUcAe'Ua   (Sims*8).    8. 
Scarlet.    Chill.    1838. 


Altebnamthe'ra.     (Allading  to  the 
anthtn  being  alieruaiely  barren.      Nat 
A.  AmatrofHo  (Aoatralian).    Brown.   V.  Holland,  i  ord.,  Amarantht  [Amarantacec].     linn., 

'***•  b'Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Alsto'xia.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  AUton, 
Nat  ord.,  Storaxwortt  [Styracacee]. 
linn.,  d-PeHiandria  l-Afono^ynio.) 


The  IcaTeo  of  Alstonia  are  slightly  astringent, 
and  an  need  aa  tea.  Stove  evertrreen  shrubs, 
allied  to  the  Oleander.  Sandy  loam  and  peat; 
eattinita  root  readiW  in  moist  bottom-heat,  win- 
ter tesBp.,  UP  to  88^;  summer,  68**  to  7A". 

A.  sdbeteVte  (oleander-leaved).  8.  White.  May. 

E.  Ind.    1818. 
—  nnuna<to  (poisonous),  ff.  White.   Joaa.   E. 

Ind.     188S. 

ALsmdicz'BiA.  (In  hononr  of  Baron 
AUtrvmer,  a  Swedish  botanist  Nat 
ord.,  AmaryUidi  [AmaiylUdaoeft].  Linn., 
t-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

All  the  epeeiea  of  this  beautifal  genus  live  out 
tf  dooia  with  OS,  rith  a  slight  protection  from 


Chiefly  stove  herbaeeoua  perenniab.  Cuttinga 
root  readily  in  common  hotbed  heat  j  light,  rich 
loam. 

A»  aeh/frofntha  (chaff-flowered).  1.  White.  July. 
BuenoeAyres.    1788. 

—  ean^ocena  (hoary).     1.    White,     July.    Ca* 

mana.    1895. 

—  Carocaoa'na    (Caraccas).    1.    White.     July. 

Carsccas.    1810. 

—  ietUieulafta   (fineJy-toothed-leaved).    White. 

July.    1888. 

^/Uifo'rmia  (thread-ahabed).  White.  July. 
E.Iad. 

^fryUwcoM  (shrufiby;.  1.  WhiU.  July. 
Peru.  1880.  Tliis  will  do  in  a  green- 
house. 

—  WNlOfe'ra  (knot-flowered).    White.    May.   N. 

Holland.    1836. 
*— po/ygofMn'Vlet   (polygonum-like).    1.    Whitib 
July.    America.    1781. 
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A.  procu'mhem$  (procaiiilMnt)i    4.    Whitt.  July* 
Uracil.     1818. 

—  ttrCeea  (silky).  2.   Wbita.  lulj.  Quito.  1890. 
"  9e'»Hle  (aUlklen).  4.  July.    Browa.    R.  Ind. 

1778.    A  biennial. 

—  tpiito'am  (■pinoua).     Vellow.     June.      1813. 

Stove  annual. 

Althje'a.  Mallow.  (From  aliheo,  to 
cure ;  in  reference  to  the  medicinal  quali- 
tins.  Nat.  ord.,  MaUowworU  [Malvacesa] . 
Lina.,  IQ-Monadelphia  S-Polyandria.) 

The  biennials  and  annuaU  tow  in  spring  j  the 
hcrbaceoua  dividing  the  roots,  or  seeds,  which, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  produce  flowering  plants 
icst  jear.    A.  ro'»*a  Is  the  Hollyhock. 

HAKBT  ANKT7ALS. 
A,  mcaufHM  (stemless).  8.  Purple.    Jnly.  Aleppo. 
1088. 

—  AJmc'fa  (hairy);    9.    White.     July.    Britain. 

—  LuAwi'gH  (Ludwig*s).  S.   Pink.   July.  Sicily. 

1791. 

—  Chin^nttt  (China).  1.  Red.  July.  China.  1818. 

HARDT   BIBNMIALB. 
A.  Carib^B'a  (Caribean).  8.    Pink.  Store.   April. 
W.  Ind.     1810. 

—  >Cc{/V/ta(flg- leaved}.  0.  Orange.  July.  Zjevant. 

1597. 

—  Frolotfia'na  (Frolore's).  8.  July.  Siberia.  1887* 

—  pa'tUda  (pale-flowered).    0.    Pale  red.    July. 

Hungarr.     1805. 

—  n/tea  (the  hollyhock).   Red.   August.    China. 

1S78. 
Atto'te  Ctwo-lobcd  H.).    8.    Red,    July. 

—  SiefbeH  (Sieber'e).  4.  Purple.  July.  Sicily.  1880. 

—  e/nV<a  (streaked).    5.    White.    July. 

HARDT  HRRBAGEOns. 
/I.  MfmaM'isa  (hemp-leaved).    0.    Purple.   July. 

South  of  Europe.    1S97< 
—/htnu^ia  (sigiag).  8.    Pink.   July.    E.    Ind. 

1803. 

—  Narbone'fuiM  (Narbonne).   0.   Pink.    August. 

South  of  Europe.     1780. 

—  mid^n'ra  (naked-flowered).  0.    White.   July. 

Siberia.     1837. 

—  ^e<iiii'/t«(ofllrinal.  Mar«h>mallow).  4.  Flesh. 

July,     Britain. 

—  TawHn^^iuw  (Turin).  4.  Red.  Augnst.  Tiuin. 

I817. 

Alti'ngia.  (In  honour  of  AUiny,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.  Nat  ord.,  ConiJ'en  [Pinna- 
ceie].  Linn.,  2t2-/>t<Kcia  IS- Monadelphia). 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Allied  to  Anraucaria. 
Deep  loamy  soil.  The  best  plants  are  from  seeds, 
although  they  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  wood,  under  a  belUglaas,  in  a  cold 
fvame. 

A.  Cufmingha'mi  (Cunningham's).    SO.    Apetal. 
N.  Holland.     IHU, 

—  exetfUm.  (tall).    100.  Apetal.  Norfolk   Island. 

1790. 
A1.TITUDB,  or  elevation  above  the  sea, 
has  a  grsat  influence  over  vegetation. 
The  greater  the  altitude  the  greater  the 
reduction  of  temperature ;  so  much  so 
that  eveiy  600  feet  of  altitude  are  be- 
lieved to  reduoe  the  annual  temperature 
as  much  as  receding  a  degree  from  the 
equator,  either  to  the  north  or  to  the 


south.  But  this  rule  is  far  twrn  ra\V 
versally  applicable ;  for  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  at  the  equator  is  at  the  height 
of  Id.fKX)  feet ;  whereas,  in  the  85th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  the  limit  is  at 
11,000  feet,  being  an  average  of  about 
120  feet  of  altitude  for  every  degree  of 
recession  from  the  equator.  In  the  45th 
dngree,  the  limit  is  8,400  feet,  being  an 
average  of  146  feet  for  every  degree;  in 
the  &Oth  degree,  6,000  feet,  or  IBO  feat 
for  each  degree ;  in  the  60th,  3,000  feet, 
or  200  feet  for  a  degree ;  and  in  the  70th, 
from  1,200  to  2,000  feet,  or  about  the 
same  for  each  degree  as  to  the  60th  de- 
gree of  latitude.  Now  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  temperature  of  elevations 
below  the  snow-line  should  not  follow  the 
same  gradations ;  and  if  this  be  so,  these 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule.  All  plants  grow- 
ing above  7,000  fei^t  under  the  equator 
ought  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
latitude  of  London.  In  general,  good 
vegetation  is  produced  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  snow-line  in  the  same 
latitudes. 

Aluminous,  applied  to  land,  means 
heav^,  owing  to  the  presence  of  clay. 

ALY'sBtm.  Madwort.  (From  a,  not, 
and  l}fna^  rage ;  in  reference  to  a  fable 
that  the  plant  ailayed  anger.  Nat.  ord., 
Crueifera  [Brassicacen].  Linn.,  1&-2V- 
tradynamia. ) 

,  Seeds,  cuttings,  and  root  divisions;  common 
eoti.  Mostlj  yellow-flowered  and  hsjtljr.  Tha 
beat  plants  of  the  shrubs  are  from  cuttingt  in 
April  and  May,  and  struck  in  a  hotbed.  'l*h«7 
flower  next  year.  The  MturaHie  ia  the  beat  yellow, 
and  for  scent  none  surpass  the  white  sweet 
alyasum  of  the  gardens,  which  will  sow  Itaelf  ia 
the  ground,  and  may  be  sowed  scTeral  timea 
during  the  summer,  by  the  side  of  borders,  like 
the  Virginia  stock.  The  evergreen  shrubs,  ma 
they  are  called,  more  resemble  herbaceous  planta, 
they  are  so  lowly  in  their  growth.  They  are 
best  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  inserted  in 
sandy  loam,  early  in  the  season ,  and  in  a  shadv 
place.  Variefotum  is  a  little  tender.  Though 
all  grow  freely  in  common  8oil,,yet  to  have  them 
in  perfection  they  should  be  used  as  rock  or  hil- 
lock plants.  Even  when  planted  in  the  border 
they  succeed  best  when  planted  in  littla  mounda. 
The  »arieg9hun  makes  a  fine  edging  to  any  bril- 
liant-coloured bed. 


EYEROREEN   SHRUBS. 

1 .      April. 


Crete. 


A,  AUafnticum    (AUantic). 

I817. 

—  OmoiM'nee  (Oerman).    1.    April.    Europe. 

—  oA<tM(/o'MMm  (blunt-leaved).  1.  April.  Taiurin. 

1838. 

—  oWei»to'/e  (eastern).    I.    April.    Crete. 

.—  — —  ftarierpfhun  (variegatedoleared).     Apeil. 
Gar  (Tens, 
f  aa««'<tf«(roek>.    1.    June.    Candia.    17ia. 
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L  ufpyttifa^Uum  Cthjine-leaTed).     1.    Augntt. 

Houth  of  Europe.     1832. 
~- ipaiultfhUH  (apatttlata}.    1.    April.    SiberU. 

1918. 

—  vemo'te  (vernal).    1.    June.    181 9« 

AHNUALS. 

i.  Jktmt'huM  (hftirr)*    !•    June.    Tauria.    I817. 

—  miAe/Za'^Hm  (umbellate).     I.    Julj.    Tauria. 

1831. 

HERBACEOUS   PKRENKIALS. 
A,  alp^Mlre  (alpine).   1.   June.  South  of  Europe. 
liU. 

—  «iTc'ii/«MN  (eilvery).    1.    April.    Switserland. 

—  JBorjo/o'jiai  (Bertoloni'a).    1.    Julj.    Switser- 

land.   1833. 
->  CTinW/o'limn  (wedge-leaved).    I.   Jqly*    Italy. 
18S«. 

—  il'/iKmrn  (apreading).    1.    July.    Italy.    ISiO. 
-^  Manekailii?num    (Manchall'tj.       1.    April. 

Caocmsua.     ISM. 

—  wiler^Mhmm  (emalUflowered).     1.     Angnat. 

Biuaia.     1836. 

—  ■en/a'miiii  (moantain).    1.    June.   Oermany. 

171 S. 

—  tnira'fe  (wall).    I.    July.    Hungary.    ISM. 
->  eV*ip<e«M»  (olympie).    I.    June.     1700. 

—  pneu'mhent  ( trailing). 

—  tordce'jitm  (twisted).  1.  April.  Hnngarr.  1804. 

—  Wunclus'UdU  CWaruhalld't).    June.  Yellow. 

Sooth  of  Europe.     1847. 
"W^enia^nmrn  (Wulfen'a).     1.     ApriL     Ca- 
rinthia.    I819. 

Alzatb'a.  (In  honour  of  a  Spanish 
BAtaralist,  named  Alzaty,  Nat.  ord.,  Spin- 
dU-trees  [Gelastraceae].  Xinn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogjfnia.) 

Oreenhooae  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings  in  hot- 
bed; Muidy  peat. 

il.  en-fieiUa'/a  (Tertieillate).  M.  Pern.  18S4. 
AMABA'NTHxrg.  Amaranth.  (From  a, 
not,  and  matrainOfto  wither ;  in  reference 
to  Uie  durability  or  "  everlasting**  qaality 
of  the  flowers  of  some  species.  Nat.  ord., 
Amermths  [Amarantaceae].  Linn.,  21- 
If offdKttt  b-Pentandria.) 

Hardy  amraala.    Rieh  loam;    mdi  aown  in 
open  ground  in  Mavdi  and  April. 

A.  atrvfurpu'reuM   (dnrk  purple).     8.      Purple. 
September.    E-  lod.     1830. 

—  kfeoior  (two>eoloared^.    S.    Bed,  green.    Au- 

fruat.     E.  lad.     1891. 

—  onrfs'/itfCloTe-liee-bleeding).    4.   Red.   An- 

gust.     S.  .Ind.    159O. 

— maf»imut    (trae-lore-Hea-bleeding).      9. 

Red.     Aaguat.     1830. 

—  awefa/Ma  (dark-bloodyl.   S.    Dark  red.   July. 

China.     17S8. 
'-furia'tmg  (banded).    2.    July.    E.  Ind.    1810. 
"JlafvuM  (yellow).    4.     Light  yellow.    Augoat. 

India.     1789. 

—  Iaacew<i//«m  (l^nee-leayed).    S.    Red.    Jalj* 

E.  Ind.     1810. 

—  eiera'nfM^  (pouherb).    0.     Pale  red.     July. 

B.  Ind.     1704. 

—  aaafuf'a^iM    Obloody).     8.      Red.      August. 

Bahama.     1778. 

—  i^«e£r'nw  (ahowy).    0.    Red.    July.    Kepaul. 

18 19. 
— »M^ee«or  cthree-eoloured).     S.     Red,  yellow, 
▲a^at.     E.  Ind.     1548. 


Amabt'llis.  (A  class! 0  alname,  afkf 
Virgil's  Amaryllis.  Nat  ord.,  Amaryliids 
[Amaryllidttcese].  Linn.,  9'Hvxandria 
1  Monogynia,) 

Half-hardy  dedduoua  bnlba.  Erer  aince 
the  day  the  great  Linnaaoa  inatltutei  thia  genua, 
**with  a  playful  reaaon  aaaigned,'*'  antil  the 
whole  order  waa  arranged  by  the  late  Dean  of 
Bf  ancheater,  it  haa  been  loaded  in  books  with  all 
kinda  of  allied  planta  in  an  interminable  confu- 
aion.  Every  hybrid  asually  arranged  in  thia 
gonna  ia  a  Hippeaatrum ;  and  all  whieh  we 
think  neoeasary  to  mention  will  be  found  under 
that  genua.  Plant  in  light,  rich  soil,  in  a  shel- 
tered place,  well  drained,  and  the  bulba  placed 
at  least  aiz  laches  deep. 

A.  BeUado'ima  (Bellatlonna-lily).    3.    Pale  pink. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1713. 

—  pa'Uida  (pale-flowered).     8.     Flesh.    Aaguat. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope.     1713. 

—  bia'nda   (charming).      1^.     June.     Whitiah. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1/54. 
These  are  all  that  we  can  arrange  in  thia  genua, 
although  we  think  that  Brmnmngia  JMtpkine  and 

B.  grw^diJUgf  are  true  Amaryllisea,  having 
eroaaed,  or  produced  fertile  aeeda,  with  AmmrifUiM 
blandtt;  but,  as  they  are  very  diatinct  in  the 
appearance  of  their  leares  and  bulba,  no  author 
bat  Dr.  Herbert  haa  yet  Tentnred  to  unite  thena 
with  Amarptii$»  Without  aiming  at  a  reform  of 
our  botanical  claaaification,  we  think  it  deairable 
to  keep  Hippeattrum  apart  from  Amarplli$,  on 
account  of  the  oppoeite  habits  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
two  genera,  those  of  the  AmarplliM  arowiag  on/jr 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  through  the  winter  in 
Europe ;  while  those  of  Hinpeattrum  are  under 
the  gardener's  control,  ana  may  be  managed  to 
grow  at  diShrent  periods.  Onr  great  aim  should 
bo  to  get  croaaea  between  AmaryUi»  and  VitMta, 
Thua  reduced,  AmaryllU  woula  turn  evergreen, 
or  at  leaat  produce  leaves  and  flowers  simulta- 
neonaly.  All  bulba  which  flower  without  their 
leavea  are  objeetionable. 

Am aso'nu.  ( In  honour  of  an  American 
traveller,  named  Amason,  Nat.  ord.,  Ver- 
benas [Verbenaoea].  Linn.,  l4-i>iifyiia* 
mia  2-Angio»permia.) 

Stove   herbaceoua   perennlala.    Sandy  loam; 
suckers. 
A.  ertfeta   (upright).     8.    Yellow.    September. 

Haranhao.     1833. 
—  jmni'eea  (scarlet).     3.    Yellow.    September. 

Trinidad.    188S. 

Amatb'ur.  As  the  tme  qnalifleation  of 
an  amateur  sometimes  is  questioned  at 
local  hordonltnral  shows,  we  give  our  deft* 
nition.  We  consider  that  person  is  an 
amateur  who  has  a  taste  for  a  pursuit 
(floriculture,  or  horticulture,  for  instance,) 
but  who  neither  follows  it  as  a  profeasion, 
nor  for  pecuniary  advantage. 

A'mburt  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
Cahbageworts,  and  is  known  by  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hanburyy  Anbury^  and 
Club  Rttct.  Fingers  and  Toes,  a  name 
applied  to  it  in  some  parts,  alludes  to  the 
swollen  state  of  the  small  roots  of  tbt 
aifected  plants. 
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Cabbage-plants  are  frequently  infected 
with  ambury  in  the  seed-bed,  which  in- 
fection appears  in  the  form  of  a  gall  or 
wart  on  the  stem  near  the  roots.  This 
wart  oontaiDS  a  small  white  maggot,  the 
larva  of  a  little  insect  called  the  weevil. 
If  on  the  gall  and  its  tenant  being  re- 
moved, the  plant  is  again  placed  in  the 
earth,  where  it  is  to  remain,  anless  it  is 
again  attacked,  the  wound  usually  heals, 
and  the  growth  is  little  retarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  gall  is  left  undisturbed, 
the  maggot  continues  to  feed  upon  the 
alburnum,  or  young  woody  part  of  the 
stem,  until  the  perioid  arrives  for  its  pass 


turnip  and  cabbage  usually  attacks  thesa 
crops  when  grown  for  successive  years  on 
the  same  soiL  This  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected;  for,  where  the  parent 
insect  always  deposits  her  eggs,  sonfb  of 
these  embryo  ravages  are  to  be  expected. 
The  ambury  is  most  frequently  obnerved 
in  dry  seasons.  This  is  also  what  might 
be  anticipated ;  for  insects  that  inhabit 
the  earth  just  beneath  its  surface  are  al- 
ways restricted  and  checked  in  their 
movements  by  its  abounding  in  moisture. 
Moreover,  the  plants  actually  affected  by 
the  ambury  are  more  able  to  contend 
against  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  lanra 


ing  into  the  other  insect  form,  previously]  of  the  weevil  by  the  same  copious  sup- 
to  which  it  gnaws  its  way  out  through  the  ply.  Charcoal-dust,  spread  about  half-an- 
exterior  bark.  The  disease  is  now  almost ,  inch  deep  upon  the  surface,  and  just 
beyond  the  power  of  remedies.  The  gall,  i  mixed  with  it  by  the  point  of  a  spade,  it 
increased  in  size,  encircles  the  whole  ■  is  said,  prevents  the  occurrence  of  this 
stem ;  the  alburnum  being  so  extensively  ■  disease.  Soot,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
destroyed,  prevents  the  sap  ascending ;  •  from  a  slight  experience,  is  as  effectual 
consequently,  in  dry  weather,  sufficient '  as  charcoal-dust  Judging  from  theoreti- 


moisture  is  not  supplied  from  the  roots 
to  counterbalance  the  transpiration  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  diseased  plant  is  very 


cal  reasons,  we  might  conclude  that  it 
would  be  more  speciflcal ;  for,  in  addition 
to  its  being,  like  charcoal,  finely  divided 


discernible  among  its  healthy  compa-  |  carbon,  it  contains  sulphur,  to  which  in- 
nions  by  its  pallid  hue  and  flagging  fo- 1  sects  also  have  an  antipathy.  A  slight 
liage.    The  disease   now  makes  rapid   dressing  of  the  surface-soil  with  a  little 


progress,  the  swelling  continues  to  in 
crease,  for  the  roots  continue  to  afford 
their  juices  faster  than  they  can  be  con- 
veyed away;  moisture  and  air  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior  of  the  excrescence. 


of  the  dry  hydro-sulphuret  of  lime  from 
the  gas-works  would  prevent  the  occur 
rence  of  the  disease,  by  driving  the  wee- 
vils fh>m  the  soil.    It  would  probably  as 
effectually  banish  the  turnip  fly  or  beetle. 


through  the  perforation  made  by  the  ;  if  sprinkled  over  the  surface  immediately 
maggot;  the  wounded  vessels  ulcerate,  j  after  the  seed  is  sown.  For  cabbages, 
putrefaction  supervenes,  and  death  con-  j  twelve  bushels  per  acre  would  not,  pro- 
eludes  the  stinted  existence  of  the  mise- 1  bably,  be  too  much,  spread  upon  the  sur- 
rable^  plant  The  tumour  usually  attains  |  face,  and  turned  in  with  the  spade  or  last 
the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg,  has  a  rug- ;  ploughing.    To  effect  the  bauishment  of 


ged,  ulcerated,  and  even  mouldy  surface, 
smelling    strong  and  offensively.    The 


the  tumip.beetle,  we  should  like  a  trial 
to  be  made  of  six  or  eight  bushels  spread 


fibrous  roots,  besides  being  generally  i  over  the  surface  immediately  after  the 
thickened,  are  distorted  and  monstrous  {  sowing  and  rolling  are  finished.  Although 
from  swellings  which  appear  throughout  we  specify  these  quantities  as  those  we 
their  length,  apparently  arising  from  an  j  calculate  most  correct,  yet  in  all  experi- 


effort  of  nature  to  form  receptacles  for 
the  sap.  These  swellings  do  do  not  seem 
to  arise  immediately  from  the  attacks  of 
tlie  weevil.  When  it  attacks  the  turnip, 
a  large  excrescence  appears  below  the 
bulb,  growing  to  the  size  of  both  hands, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  it  is, 
by  its  own  nature,  brought  to  maturity, 
becoming  putrid,  and  smelling  very  offen- 
sively. The  parent  weevil  is  of  a  dusky- 
black  colour,  with  the  breast  spotted  wiUi 
white,  and  the  length  of  the  body  one 
line  and  two-thirds.    The  ambury  of  the 


ments  it  is  best  to  try  various  proportions. 
Three  or  four  bushels  may  be  found  suf- 
ficient; perhaps  twelve,  or  even  twenty, 
may  not  be  too  much.  In  cabbages,  the 
ambury  may  usually  be  avoided  by  fre- 
quent transplantiDgs;  for  this  enables  the 
workman  to  remove  the  excrescences 
upon  their  first  appearance,  and  renders 
the  plants  altogether  more  robust  and 
ligneous ;  the  plant  in  its  tender,  sappy 
stage  of  growth  being  most  open  to  the 
insect's  attacks. 
Amsli'iichieb.    (This  is  thd    Savof 
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Buae  lor  the  Medlar,  t«  which  Una  geaxa 
K  cIomIj  allied.  Nau  nrd.,  JppicwarU 
[PoHUCi'tf].     LiDD,  L3-;cawnr<ria  3-i«- 

Bttij  dHidamu  ilmhi.  ctoulr  dliad  I 
IfidUr.      L«;eni    CDOimsD    ricb    Lhhi. 

vUch  we  pntJivcil  «vlr  ID  tha  ■— inn  T]i«^ 
UVklu  pnpMUAdb;  fnftiDg  oa  ththiwlbc  — 

J.  M>iMi'>»IiiH(iniH.p(u).  II.  M.  Anier.  i; 
-J«(.'r&<l(lli>w,n).     IiTn.  AniM.     IM. 

— ••mi.ijttMtnfa'IU  lhll/-«iiuw-l'«nd).' 


Ame'llub.  (A  u&me  employed  b;  Vir- 
Bilfora  blue  uter-looking  plant  growing 
on  tke  banka  of  the  river  McUa.  HU. 
ont,  Conpotitit  [Asteraoe»],  Linn,  10- 
a<rngemaia  ^Superftaa.) 

A./retuftlttljABltU).    I.    ViolEl.   July.    Cipg 
of  Good  Hop..     1798. 

—  fbmle'Ha  (ipinulcM).    1.   Yrilow.   Aa|iul. 

—  vUfa'nu  lloni-bund}!     i.    Yelloir.    Aia|uil. 

AxESicui  Alob.     Aga'se  AnuHca'ita, 
Akebicui  Buobt.   The  in seci  attack- 
ing our  apple-trees,  and  known  b;  thin 

eDtoniologiRta,  and  B.viali  and  Aphii  la- 
aiyrra  of  otherx.  Its  generic  characters 
•re,  having  an  abdomen  (.bellj)  vitbont 
tubercles,  aDlennra,  or  faornt,  shan  and 
thread  rorm,  and  the  whole  bod/  more  or 
less  cotton;  or  tomentose.  Tbe  pretence 
of  these  inaeoU  is  shown  hj  the  while 
eottODj  matter  in  the  cradis  and  eicre- 
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reddish  flnid.  Theaa  ioaeeta  ar*  lnj(i> 
rioos  by  piercing  Ibe  sap-reesela  of  uia 
tree,  sucking  the  juice,  and  caneing 
woandi  wbien  nlcerate,  and  Anallr  de- 
stroy, the  branch  attacked,  by  corroding 
through  a!l  the  sap-vessels.  The  ooUony 
matter  is  abnndant ;  and,  wafted  to  other 
trees,  conTeys  to  them  infection  by  bear- 
ing with  it  Che  eggs  or  embryo  insects. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  eielusive  mode 
of  diffOsing  the  disease ;  for,  although  the 
remslea  are  nsnally  windless,  yet  some 
are  probably  produced  with  wings  at  tha 
season  propidoDS  to  colonization  :  the 
males  are  aniforraly  winged.  In  tha  win- 
Mr  these  insects  retire  undergronnd,  aad 
prey  upon  the  roots  of  the  spple-tree.  A 
ti«e  [bus  ravaged  etall  aeasons  will  soon 
be  killed,  if  prompt  and  TigoroHS  reme- 
dies are  not  adapted.  The  alfeoted  roots 
may  be  bared  and  left  exposed  fiK  a  few 
days  to  the  cold,  and  the  earth,  betbre 
being  retnnied,  be  satniated  with  ammo- 
niaoid  liquor  from  the  gas-works.  In 
early  March  the  branehes  should  be 
scraped  and  aerabbed  with  the  same  am- 
*acal  liquid,  or  a  atrone  farioe  of  coai- 
salt;  but,  whatever  liquid  is  em^ 
ployed,  the  scraping  and  hard  bristles  of 
the  brush  should  penetrate  every  crack 
in  the  bark.  Wa  have  found  spirit  of 
turpentine,  applied  thoroughly  t©  every 
patch  of  the  insect  by  means  of  •&  old 
tooth-brush,  the  most  effective  destroyci 
of  these  inseota.  Tbe  spirit  must  he  ap- 
pUed  earefiilly,  because  it  kills  every  leaf 
on  which  it  falls.  The  oodlin  and  June 
eadng-opple  trees  are  particnlarly  liable 
to  be  infected ;  but  ws  never  observed  it 
upon  any  one  of  the  russet  apples ;  and 
the  Crofton  pipjun  is  also  said  to  be  ex- 
empted. Our  woodcut  represents  the  in. 
seat  of  its  nstaral  size  as  well  as  magni' 
The  head,  ant«ante,  and  proboscis, 
by  which  it  wounds  the  sap-vessels,  are 
still  further  magnified. 

Anhioui  Cowslip.  Dedeca'lheon, 
AvsaiaAN  Cuanbibsv.  Oxyco'coui 
teroea'rjna.  Soil  light,  and  occasioD. 
ally  mannred  with  rotten  leaves.  Peat 
has  been  considered  indispensable  by 
some  enldvaton ;  but  we  much  question 
whether  this  be  not  a  mistaken  impres- 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter 
persons  from  planting  in  any  ordinary 
dall  vegetable  mailers,  soft  alluvium,  or 
bamus  which  ma;  happen  to  he  vrithiD 
reach.  On  makingan  artiflciol compost, 
vre  wonld  avdvise  ona-third  peaiy  or  olhai 
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dark  and  unetuons   material,  one-tbird 
loaf- soil,  or  old  decayed  weeds,  and  one- 
Uiird  light  and  sandy  loam  or  ordinary 
soil.    Siiuation:  It  requires  a  constiuit 
supply  of  water ;  and,  on  a  south  bank, 
where  this  supply   can  be  obtainedi  it 
may  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  the  water  made  to  circu- 
late in  a  small  ditch  between  the  rows. 
But  the  edge  of  a  pond  will  suit  it  almost 
as  well,  provided  that  a  little  soil  of  a 
proper  character  is  introduced  round  the 
margin.     It  is  well  to  state,  however, 
that  a  vezy  considerable  amount  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  in  beds  of  a  peaty 
character,  without  any  system  of  irriga- 
tion. A/ter-cukure :   The  shrubs  require 
no  other  attention  than  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.     A  top-dressing  annually, 
in    November,  of   heath-soil  or   rotten 
leaves  has  been  stated  to  prove  of  much 
service.    The  American  cranberry  is  con- 
sidered of  easier  culture  than  the  Eng- 
lish,  or  Oxyeo'ecM  palu'ttrii^  the  latter 
requiring  more  moisture  than  the  Ame- 
rican.      Produce:   The  fruit,  used  for 
tarts  and  preserving,  is  so  abundant,  that 
a  bed  six  yards  long  is  sufficient  for  the 
laiigest  family.     Propagation :    Suckers, 
•  cuttings,  or  seeds ;  the  two  former  plant- 
ed early  in  the  autumn. 

Amebioam  Cress.    Barbm'rea  pre'cox. 
Soil  and  Situation :      For   the   winter 
standing  crops,  a  light,  diy  soU,  in  an 
open  but  warm  situation ;  and,  for  the 
summer,  a  rather  moister  and  shady  bor- 
der— in  neither  instance  rich .    ^oai;  every 
six  weeks  from  March   to  August,  for 
summer  and  autumn ;  and  one  sowing, 
either  at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  fbr  a  supply  during  winter 
and  spring.    Sow  in  drills  nine  inches 
apart.     Culture :  Water  occasionally  dur- 
ing dry  weather,  both  before  and  after 
the  appearance  of  the  plants.    Thin  to 
three  inches  apart.    In  winter,  shelter 
with  a  little  litter  or  other  light  covering, 
supported  by  some  twigs  bent  over  the 
bed,  or  some  bushy  branches  laid  among 
the  plnnts ;  keep  clear  of  weeds.      In 
gathering,  strip  off  the  outside  leaves, 
which  enables  suoeessional  crops  to  be- 
come rapidly  fit  for  use.  When  ^e  plants 
beg.n  10  run,  their  centres  must  be  cut 
awsgr  which  eaugea  them  to  shoot  afresh. 
To  obtain  Sted^  a  few  of  the  strongest 
plants,  raised  v>m  the  first  spring  sow- 
ing,  are    left  ungathered  from.     They 
flower  in  June   or  July,  and  perfect 


their  seed  before  the  commencement  of 
autumn. 

Ahxhican   Plakts.    These  comprise 
many   very  different  specien,  which,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  requiring  a  well- 
drained,  peaty  soil  and  abundance  of  wa- 
ter, are  usually  cultivated  in  a  separate 
department,  where  the  garden-establish- 
ment is  extensive ;  and,  wherever  grown, 
should  have  a  compartment  to  them- 
selves, a  veiy  acutely  sloping  bank,  facing 
the  north  or  east;  and  some  of  them — as 
the  Rhododendron,  Andromeda,  and  Aza- 
lea— do  not  object  to  being  overNhadowed 
by  trees.    The  soil,  as  already  stated, 
should,  if  possible,  be  peaty ;  and  the  bent 
annual  dressings  that  can  be  applied  are 
such  matters  as  decayed  leaves  and  the 
bottom  of  old  wood-stacks,  or  any  other 
mixture  of  decayed  woody  fibre ;  and,  in 
fact,  these  trib^  in  general  have  been 
well  grown  in  an  artificially- compounded 
soil,  such  as  rotten  leaves,  old  and  spent 
tan,  or  sawdust,  and  ordinary  light  soil, 
with  some  sand,  using  twice  as  much  of 
the  vegetable  matter  as  of  the  others.  A 
covering  of  moss,  also,  will  be  beneficial. 
Ameri'mnux.     (From  a,  not,  and  me- 
rimnaf  care ;  in  reference  to  the  little  care 
needed  by  th<»  Houseleek,  to  which  this 
name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks.    Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plantt  [Fabaceftj.Llnn., 
IQ'Monadefpkia  9-Decandria,) 

Score  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttinjp  of  the  young 
shoou  in  sand  and  gentle  heat ;  nch  loam. 
if.  Br&wnei  (Brown's;.    10.    White.    W.  Ind. 

1793. 
—  «<rv«to'««M»  (•triguloee).   SO.   White.   Tciai- 
dad.    1817. 

Akxtby'stea.  (From  amethystoty  the 
amrthyst ;  in  reference  to  the  blue  colour 
of  the  flower.  NaL  ord.,  Labiatei,  or  Lip- 
worts  [Lamiaceas].  linn.,  iO-Decandria 
X'Monoyynia.) 

Hardy  annuel.    Seed }  peat  and  aandy  loann. 
A»  cmmflea  (blue-flowering).     S.     Blue.    Ju1t« 
Siberia*     1750. 

Ajihb'rstia.  (In  honour  of  the  Coim- 
tess  Amherit,  Nat.  ord.,  Ltguminou, 
Plants  [Fabacee].  linn.,  17'Diadeiphic 
I'Triandria,) 

Allied  to  Jonesta.  This  aplendld  flowering  tree, 
"  the  cream  of  the  Indian  Flora.*'  waa  flnt  flow- 
ered  in  England,  by  Mra.  Lawrence,  in  I849.  The 
indiTidual  flower*  su>uin  the  praise  lavished  on 
tbia  tree;  but  they  are  ao  ephemeral,  laeting 
hardly  three  days,  as  to  reader  ita  cnltiratioB  Icaa 
desirable.  Stove  eTcrgreen  ttee.  Rich,  aCrong 
loam  I  eutcinga  of  half' ripened  woed,  ia  iani^ 
under  a  bell*glaaa,  in  heat. 

A,  no'bitSs  (noble).    40.  >Rich   vannHion.     C 
Ind.    iss;. 
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Axi'dA.  (In  honour  of  B,  ilmlct,  phy- 
sician. Nat  ord.,  Letfumkmm*  PUmU  [Fa- 
bacee].  linn.,  \l'MQn€uMfhia^-Hexarh 

Stofw  everfreen  climber.  Rouffh  tandyloam; 
OBltiiig*  Ib  nad,  under  a  b«ll-glMa. 

A.  a^mtriM  (t«o»jointed-podded).    8.    Tdlow. 
June.    Mexieo.    18S0. 

AMZ4'iiTaiux.    Stt  Hxia'kias. 

Ammo'bium.  (From  ammot^  sand,  and 
&to,  to  live ;  in  reference  to  the  sandy  soil 
in  which  it  thrives.  Nat.  onL,  Comporitts 
[Asteraces];     Linn.,    lO-Syngtitena   l- 

Hnlf-bnrdy  herbaeeout  perennials.  Cuttings 
■ad  seed ;  eommon  soil. 

A.  milium   (winged).     S.     White.     June.    N. 

HoUsad.     ims. 
^  platUagi'nemm  (plimtsin-Ieeved).    1.    White. 

August.    N.  Holland.     18S7« 

Amico'ohaiub.    See  Bbunsvi'gia. 

Amxodb'mbrom.  (From  ammost  sand, 
and  dendron^  a  tree ;  in  reference  to  tlie 
situation  it  grows  in.  Nat.  ord.,  LeytL- 
wuMottt  Ptantt  [Fabaces].  Linn.,  10-Z>e- 
eandria  l-Mono^nia.) 

A  hafdy  evergreen  tree«    Allied  to  Sophora* 

J.  Sleve'raU  (Hierer's).    4.    Purple*    June.    8U 
beria.    1S37. 

Ammoos'toh.  ( From  ommof,  sand,  and 
gcton^  near;  the  situation  it  likes*  NaL 
ord.,  Compotites  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19- 
Sffngenena  l-^qualig,) 

Hardj  herbaceous  perennial.  Root  dinsioni 
aaadf  loam. 

Am  eperjreuei'iyo^liiMi(scorsonera»lcaved3.  TeUow. 
May.    M.  Amer.    18J4. 

Axht'ssinb.    (From  ammott  sand,  and 

■syrstA^,  myrtle.     Nat.  ord.,  JSeaihwortt 

[Erieacaaej.    Linn.,  K^Dtcaudria  l-Jfo- 

aopjfwta.) 

Hsrdy  evergreea  shrubs,  allied  to  Ledum,  but 
requiring  slight  protection  in  winter.  Peati 
Imra.  TbJa  geane  should  be  united  to  Lelo- 
payUum. 

A»  hmMifo^Ua    Cboz-leaTed).     I.     White.     May. 

N.  Amer.     Ijatf* 
^  pfUra'ta  (dat-lying).  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

Amo'mum.  (From  a,  not,  and  tnonw^ 
impurity :  in  reference  to  the  quality  of 
oountHraeting  poison.  Nat  ord.,  Otfufer- 
worts  [Zin^iberaceie].  Linn.,  l-Afonan- 
dria  l»Monoffynia,) 

Grains  of  paraHtse^  acrid  seeds  used  to  give 
pun^nC  flavour  to  bqnora,  belong  to  diflerent 
spends  of  Amomom.  Being  aromatie  herbs,  they 
were   used   in   embsltningi    whence   the   word 


A,  J^suflH  (Afxelios's). 
Leonet    1795* 


S.    Pink.    May.    aiem 


—  oMMfi/o'/itun  (narrow-leaved).  8.  Red.  June • 
Mu 


PurpIash-yeUov. 

Pais 


itnmg 
■HMsmjr.     Stove   herbaceous    percnniab.    Root 
division  |  rich.  Itglia  loam  i  require,  when  grow- 
ths* A  b^h,  moist  heat* 

^liMi  (pnckly).   10.   Orange.  May.   £• 
lad.  1819. 


adagaacar. 

(aromatic).    8. 
June.     E.  Ind.     1M3S. 

—  eardKwuifuium  (small    cardamom).     4* 

brown.    Juj.e.    E.  Ind.    1888. 

—  i>eM<e'tti  (bastard  meUigetu).   Si.    Hod.    W. 

Africa. 
^ie^lbaftmm   (whitened).     8.    White.     ApiiL 
Bengal.     1819* 

—  gr^na  paradifei  (grain  of  paradise).   8.    RcU 

March.    Madasgascar. 
— >  grond^^rsHN  (large- flowered).      8.     While. 
July.    Sierra  Leone.    1796* 

—  UUtfo'Uum   (broad-leaved).    4.    Purpttsh-yei. 

low.    June.    Sierra  Leone.    1824. 

—  mo'sfmiMi  (greatest).    8.    Wb.le.    June.    E. 

lod. 

—  •eri'eeum  (silky),  fl.  White.  July.  E.  led.  1819* 

—  nt&ul^tum  (awl-thaped).   8.    Yellow.    April. 

Bengal.     1888. 

—  sylee'slre  (wood).     I.    White.     ApriL     W. 

lad.    1819* 

Amoo'iu.  (Nat.  ord.,  Melindt  [Melia- 
oefle].     Linn.,  f^Hexandria  d-7VtyyntA.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under 
IWl-glaas,  in  a  hotbed ;  soil,  light,  rich  loam. 

il.  CMCiO/a'te  (cowl-leuved).  Yellow.  May.  N. 
Amer.    1884. 

Aiio'rpha.  Bastard  Indigo.  (From  a, 
not,  and  morpha^  form;  in  reference  to 
the  irregalarity  of  the  flowers.  Nat  ord.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaces].  Linn.,  1(^ 
MoHodelphia  d-Deeandria,) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrubs.  Common  soil  i  layers, 
or  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in  autumn. 

if .  cuMc'aceiu  (hoary).  8.  Blue.  July.  Missouri. 
1818. 

—  ero'cee-tena'te  (yellow-woolled).    8.    Purple. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1880. 

— '/Ingram  (fragrant).  8.  Purple.  July.  N. 
Amer.    1800. 

— frutieo'ta  (shrubby).  0.  Purple.  July.  Ca- 
rolina.    1784. 

—  —  anguBtift/Ua  (narrow-leaved),  ft.  Purple. 

June.    Suuth  Carolina.     1818. 

— emnflea  (blue).   9.   Blue.   June.    South 

Carolina. 

—  — —  Muwyteu'te  (emar^nate-leaved).  fl.  Pur- 

ple.   July.    Caroltna.     1784. 

— mierophp'Ua  (emaU-leaved).    8.    Purple. 

June.    Carolina. 

—  gUfkra  (smooth).  8.  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1818. 

—  k^rbefeea  (herbaceous).   8.   Blue.   July.    Ca- 

rolina.   1803. 

—  L^mfM  (Lewis's).  8.  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer. 

18)8. 

—  wUeropkj^lla  (small-leaved),   s.    Purple.   Au- 

gust*   Missouri.    1811. 

—  ntfna  (dwarf).    8.    Blue.   August.    Missouri. 

1811.    These  last  four  require  a  little 
«  protection  in  winter. 

Ampblo'psis.  (From  ampelos^  &  vine, 
and  opsu^  resemblance;  in  reference  to 
its  resemblance  to  the  grape-vine.  Nat. 
ord.,  VineworU  [Yitaoev].  TJnn.,  ft-P«ii" 
lamfcia  l-Jfono^aio.) 
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Loadon  nUd  A.  heieraceu  li  "  the  BMMt  Tigo* 
rous-growing  climber  in  Europe.  It  thrives  in 
ftlmoet  every  eoil  and  tituuion,  from  Waraaw  to 
Naples."  tiardy  deciduous  climbers;  all  their 
flowers  purple  and  green.  Common  snil  (  lajeis 
or  cuttings. 

At  kipimu^ta  (double-winged).    IS.  August.   N. 
Amer.    170O. 

—  eordaftu  (heart-leaved).    M.    May.    N.  Amer. 

IMS. 

—  hedert^cta  (Virginian  creeper).   00.  July.    N. 

Amer. 

—  Ainw'la  (hairy).    00.    May.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

Amfbly'oomuic.  (From  ampelat,  a  vine, 
And  gonu,  a  joint ;  referring  to  its  stems. 
Nat.  ord.,  Buckwheats  [Polygonacete]. 
Linn.,  8-Octandria  S-TVi^ynta.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Sandy  loam 
and  a  little  peat ;  seeds. 

J.  CMjm'mm  (Chinese).    YeUowuh-wbite.    July. 
£.  Ind.    1837. 

Amphere'pbis.  (From  ampherephes, 
well-covered ;  alluding  to  the  doable  in- 
volucie.  Nat.  ord.,  OompotUes  [Compo- 
site],   linn.,  Id-Sjfngenetia  l-^qualU,) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  purple  flowen.  Sandy 
loami  seeds. 

A.urittafta  (awned).     1.     Purple.    July.    Ca- 

raecas.    iwSI. 
'-Merme'dia    (intermediate).       1^.       Purple. 

August.    Brasil.     18S1. 
^mtmfiiea    (awnle«s).     i.    Purple.    July.    S. 

Amer.     1803. 

Ampbicabps'a.  (From  ampki,  around, 
or  on  either  side,  and  karpos^  fruit;  in 
reference  to  the  plant  bearing  pods  on 
the  stem  and  on  the  shoots.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plantt  [Fabacee].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  -L-Decandria, ) 

Ornamental  twining,  hardy  annual  plantai 
allied  to  Wistaria;  readily  increased  by  seeds, 
in  common  soil. 

i«     September.    N. 


A,  moMoi'ca    (monoicus). 

Amer.    1781. 
'^  smrmento'sa  (twiggy). 

Amer.     188U. 


9.     September.     N. 


Amphi'ooma.  (From  ompAt,  around,  and 
Jbom<?,  hair;  in  reference  to  the  winged 
Reed*  Nat  ord.,  Biynoniad*  [Bignonia- 
coee].     Linn.,  l^Didynamia  ^-Angiosper- 

fMku) 

A  pretty  half-hardy  evei^ireen,  not  unlike  a 
Penutemon.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or 
by  cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  sandy  peat,  in 
July,  if  placed  under  glass. 

A.argu'ta    (finely^ut).     1.      lalae.      August. 
HimaTaya  Mountains. 

AMPHiix>'Bn7](.  (From  amphi^  roqnd, 
and  khos^  a  pod ;  in  reference  to  the 
shape  of  the  seed-vesseL  NaL  ord.,  Btg- 
noniadg  [BignoDiaces].  Linn.,  1^-J)idjf- 
fuunia  ^-AngioMpennia.) 

A  handsome  evergreen  climber,  requiring  the 
treatment    as   Bignoaia.     Cuttmga  root 


readily  under  glass,  on  bottom-heat,  fai  the  spring 
months.    Soil,  loam  and  peat. 

A* pmmieuiaf turn    (panieled).    SO.    Purple.    \7. 
Ind.    1738. 

Amso'nia.  ( In  honour  of  Charles  Amson^ 
a  scientific  traveller  in  America.  Nat.  oid., 
Jiogbanes,  [Apocynaoeft — Plumieres]. 
Linn.,  b^Penlandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Allied  to  Plumieria.  These  are  handsome  her- 
baoeous  perennials,  with  blue  flowers,  and  will 
grow  in  any  garden- soil;  rooting  readily  from 
cuttings  during  the  summer  months,  or  they  mat 
be  divided  at  the  root  at  any  season. 

A.  angvsi{f(/Ha  (narrow-leaved),   t.    N.  Amer. 
1774. 

—  la^o'lM  (broad-leaved).    1.   N.Amer.    1769. 

—  aaiici/oflia  (willow-leaved),  t.  N.  Amer.  1818. 

Amy'odalub.  (From  amysso,  to  laoerate, 
in  reference  to  the  fissured  channels  in 
the  stone  of  the  fruit ;  but  some  suppose 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  vigiUuUf 
as  its  early  flowers  announce  the  return 
of  spring.  Nat.  ord.,  Almondworts  [Drupa- 
oeae].  Linn.,  ifiJcosandria  1-Afonogynia.) 

These  are  very  ornamental  ptents  1  the  tall  tree 
kinds  are  very  pretty  in  the  middle  or  back 
ground  of  shrubberies;  the  dwarf  kinds,  also, 
as  front  planta  to  the  same.  The  true  varieties 
are  increased  by  budding  them  upon  seedling 
plum -stocks,  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  different  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  are 
cultivated  for  their  fruit.  Almost  any  aoil  suite 
them. 

A.  CocAiii«AiN«'iMifl  (Cochin  China).  Pink.  Mardi* 
Cochin  China.     189S. 

—  eommii'fttt  (common  or  sweet).     16.     Bed. 

April.    Barbery.    1548. 
.— amo'ra  (bitter).    1.    Red.    April.    Bar- 
bery.    1548. 

dM'leif  (sweet).   16.  Red.   Mareb.    I618. 

ylore-^to'no  (double-blossomed).  IS.  Red. 

March.     1548. 
/o'Uia  vcriega'tis  (variegated-leaved).  16. 

Red.    March.     1548. 
/ra'iriito  vbrittle).   16.  Red.   April.    Bar^ 

bary.     1548. 
grandiJI&ra  ra'sea  (great-rosy-flowered)« 

15.    Rose.    March.    1548. 
— ....  macroea'rpa    (long-fruited).     15.    Red. 

April.    Barbary.     1548. 
— > j»erstco<'de«  (peach-like).  16.  Red.  Aprfl. 

Barbary.    1548. 
pe'ndttia  (drooping).   16.  White.  March* 

1648. 

—  —^so^ici/o'lM  (willow Jeaved).    16.    White. 

March.    1548. 

—  inea*na  (hoary).    S.    Red.    April.    Caueasua. 
— campe'ttriM    (field).      S.      Bed.     ApriU 

Podolia.    1818. 

Oeo'rgiea  (Georgian).     S.    Red.    April. 

Georgia.     1818. 

—  oritfuto'/it  (eastern).    10.    Red.    April.     Le- 

vant.   1756. 
-^  ptdumeulm'ta     (flower-stalked).      U.      Red. 

April.    I<evant.    1833. 
—-pu'mila    (double-dwarf).     4.      Red.     April* 

China.    168S. 

—  prottr^ta  (prostraU-growing).  S.  Red.  Apr&U 

Crete.    1808. 

—  5i^^fic«  (Siberian).    6.    Red.   April.  Siktria* 

IttO. 
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A'vnzs.  (I^om  a,  intenmye,  and 
MyrrAo,  myrrh;  in  reference  to  its  powor- 
iliilpei^ime.  Kat  ord.,  itf  myndt  [Amyri- 
dftoea].  linn.,  B-Octandria  l-Momogifma,) 

Thb  gmoa  w  £uMd  for  iU  rannoaa  gum.  The 
■|MdM  an  all  onuunental,  whitfr-flo#ered,  erer- 
gnea  atore  traaa,  growing  well  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  leadUy  inereued  hj  euttinga  in  sand  and 
peat.  OB  bottom-beat,  nnder  glaaa,  in  the  apiing 
Bontba. 


4.  mtmminu'im  (Muainaled).  M.    B.  Ind.    ISIS. 
^  ArMTfJie'iuif  (Braailian).  SO.  Anguat.  BraaiL 
I8S3. 

—  V^e^J^Ua  (■even4eaved).  lA.  S.Ind.  18S0. 
— >  LmmJmi  (Lonan't).  IS.  July.  Jamaica.  1880. 
'-  wtmrfHmm  (sea).    IS.    8.  Amer.    1810. 

—  M'lM  (dwarf)*    8*    B.  Ind.    188S. 

—  Flmmie'ri  (Plumier'a).    SO.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  ^m'Mm  (wood).  10.  Jolj.   Carthage.    1793- 

—  feoMM'cw  (taeomaca).    SO.    liexioo.    18S7* 

—  fMf/er«  (poiaoo-beariag).    10.  W.  lad.   1818. 

Avaga'mpsbbos.  (¥Vom  anakampto, 
to  eftose  to  return,  and  eroif  love ;  an 
ancient  name  for  a  plant  fabled  to  possess 
Uie  firtoe  of  restoring  the  soft  passion. 
Kat.  ord.,  ffouteUekt  [Crassnlaoeao]. 
Unn.,  ll-Dodecandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Theae  ite  Terr  pretty  little  greenbooae  planta ; 
da  well  la  aaaa  and  loam,  mixed  with  a  Uttle 
BaM-rabbiab,  and  are  tnereaaed  either  from  aeeda 
town  in  spring,  or  from  enttings  at  any  time  i 
eten  a  aingle  leaf  will  make  a  plant.  The  cnt- 
tinga  ahottld  1m  laid  to  dry  a  day  or  two  before 
plandng. 
il.  mvml(^#'aa  (nwrowwlaafCd).  1.  Pink.  July 

Oape  of  Good  Hopo.    18SA. 
•»  armfAmordtn  (oobwebbed).  1|.  PJak.  Aaguat. 

Onpe  of  Good  Hope.    17VS< 
—;flMMiilo^a«  (thready).    I.   Pink.  September. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    170&. 

—  tefenae'iiia  (intermediate).  Pink.  Jnly.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     18S4. 

—  taKwote'la  (apear-leated).    I.     Pink.     Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ITPS* 
—pej;ir^Ay'<l«  (many-leaved).   1.  Pmk.  Auguat. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 
"ntmadi/o'lia  (roani-leaTed).     1.    Pink.    Aup 

giMt.    (Tape  of  Good  Hope.    l/SS. 

—  ru'Utu  rreddith-leaTcd).    1.    Red.     Anguat. 

(3ap«  of  Good  Hope.    1790* 
"n^^geenBimty-eoXovLttd),    1.    Pink.    Joly. 
dape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  ea'riana  (▼arying).    1.    Pink.   Anguat.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     ISIS. 

AaACA'RDiuic.     (Prom  ana^  like,  and 

kardioy  the  heart ;  in  reference  to  the  form 

of  the  nat.    Nat.  ord.,  ^iMwardt,  or  Tere- 

himthi  [Anacardiacen].    Linn.,  ZS-Poly- 

famia  i-Dimcia.) 

A»  •eeidmUfte  prodncei  the  Caahew-nat.  Theae 
•ra  stove  evergreen  treea,  ornamental,  producing 
paaided  eorymba  of  sweet-amelling  flowers.  Soil, 
rich  learn ;  ripe  enttings  root  readily,  with  their 
leaves  on,  in  a  pot  of  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

A.  eecadciBlc'le  (western).    SO.    Green,  red.    W 
lad.     I0M. 

—  —  JiNrfitfMOTClndaaB).   SO     Oreca,  red.    B. 

l«d.    1090. 
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Anaot'clus.  ^From  ana,  likei  and 
kyHo»,  a  eirole ;  in  reference  to  the  rows 
of  ovaries  in  circles  round  the  disk.  Nat. 
onL,  Oompo$Uei  [Asteraceie].  Lmn.,  19- 
Syngenena  H-Superfiua.) 

Common  hardy  annuals  of  no  great  bean^, 
allied  to  Chamomile.  They  ahould  be  aown  m 
the  open  ground  in  April. 

A.  AleMandHfmu  (Alexandrian).  Yellow.  June. 
Bgypt.    1SS8. 

—  at^reui  (golden-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  Anguat. 

Levant.    1670. 
^davafhu   (clubbed).     S.      White.     Anguat. 
Barbery.    1810. 

—  ffftif thrum  (pyrethmm-Uke).      S.      White. 

August.    Barbery.    ISSy. 

—  rodjia'lMf  (rayed),  s.  Yellow.  August.  South 

of  Burope.    169fl. 

Anadx'nia.  (From  a,  not,  and  adeuy  a 
gland ;  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  a 
honey-gland.  Nat  ord.,  Proteads  [Pro- 
teaceie].  Linn.,  4-7VfraAdna  l-Mono- 
(fynia.) 

Prettv  greenhouse  planta.  allied  to  Grevillea. 
Grown  in  peat,  with  a  little  loam ;  can  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  in  aaad,  under  a  beU-glaaa. 

A,  MamgWHi  (Mangle's).  S.  YeUow.  AprU. 
South  iUver.    18a0. 

—  pmleke'Um  (neat).     S.     YeUow.    N.  Holland. 

I8S4. 

Avaoa'lijs.  Pimpernel.  (From  anm- 
gdaOf  to  laugh ;  fabled  to  possess  a  virtue 
to  remove  sadness.  Nat  ord.,  PrimeworU 
[Primolaoen].  Linn.,  tt'Pe:\tandna  1- 
Monogynia.) 

A  favourite  genas  with  gardeners.  They  are 
very  interesting  planta,  of  easy  culture ;  many  q( 
the  perennial  kinds  require  ^eenhouse  protection 
during  winter,  and  are  readily  increaaed  by  eut- 
tinga, in  spring,  in  the  hotbeds.  The  whole  of 
them  make  excellent  rock  and  border  plants  for 
the  summer. 

A.  aUtmi/o'Uu  (aHemate-Ieaved).  Yellow,  pink. 
April.  Rio  Janeiro.  1839.  Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  eafmea  (fleshy).     I.    Flesh.     August.    Swit- 

■erland.    1819.    Hardy  annual. 
— /Viilieo'M  (ahrubby).    8.   Vermilion.   August. 
Morocco.     1S03.     Greenhouse  biennialt 

—  Fiuttca  (Indian).     1.    Blue.    July.     Nepaul 

1894.     Hardy  annual. 

—  tel^o'lJa  (broad-leaved).    1.    Purple,  Augusk 

Spain.     1759.    Greenhouse  niennial. 

—  Mm^o'/ui  (flax-leaved).    Blue.    Au|cust.     Por»- 

tnral.     179fl.    Greenhouse  biennial. 
^Mttrrpt^itm  (Mrs.  Marryatt's).     I.     Copper. 
July.    Hybrid.    1898.    Half-hardy  cTer- 
green  trailer. 

—  JfooeW  (Monem*s).    1.    Blue.   July.    Itaiy. 

1O-I8.    This  and  the  next  flre  are  green- 
house herbaceous  trailers. 

Brewe'ri  (Brewer's).     |.     Red.    June. 

Gardena.    l(US. 

—  — —  Ulaefna  (lilac-flowered).  1.  Lilac.  May. 

1830. 

Pktmi'eea  (Phoenician).    Scarlet.    Ma?. 

Morocco.    1803. 

PkUWpM  (Phillipa*s).  |.  Brown.  Juna 

1  Oardeaa.    1983. 
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d^MonefUi  WUlMoreafnaiWUimort,'*).  4.   Pur- 
pie.    Augutt.     Madeira.    1834. 

—  Webbia'na  (P.  B.  W«bb*«).    1.    Blue.    July. 

Furtugal.    18J8.     Half-hardy  trailer. 

—  WetMa'na    (WeHs's).     1.    Copper.    August. 

Eugliah  hybrid.  1890.  Half-hardy  tmiler. 

Aha'oybib.    (From  ana,  like,  and  gyroSf 
a  spiral,  or  taming  in  a  circle ;  in  refer 
ence  to  its  carved  pods.    Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
fuminoia  Plants  [Fabaceee].    linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Afonogynia,) 

Small  oroameaial  trees,  aUied  to  Podalyria  1  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  greenhoiuc  j  .oU,  loam 
and  peat  j  young  cuttings  root  readily  In  sand  and 
peat,  under  glass,  planted  in  July. 

A./a^tida  (fatid).  9-  Yellow.  April.  Spain.  lysO. 

—  glaa^ca  (glaucous).   6,  Yellow.  ApnL  South 

of  Europe.    ISO*. 

—  tel(/^Jia  (broad-leaTod).    I9.    Yellow.  ApriL 

TeneriiEe.    1815. 

Anama'ssa.  (From  nanas,  the  local 
name  for  the  pine-apple  in  SoaUi  Ame- 
rica. Nat.  ord.,  BromeluforU  [Bromelia- 
ce»] .  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1  -Monogynia, ) 

For  enltare,  ««e  Pm B-ArrLB. 
A»  braeteafUi   (braeted).     S.     Crimson.    April. 

Braxil.     1880 
» ^&i/i«  (weak).    8.    Crimsoa.    April.    Brwil. 
1880. 

—  /u'eitfa  (shining).  8.    Pink.   April.    S.  Aaer. 

1880. 
— Mli'iKs  (cultimted.  The  pine-apple).  8.   Pur- 
ple.   April.    6.  Amer.    Io90. 

Ama'iitherix.      (From    a,   not,   and 

antherixt  an  awn;  in  reference  to  the 

want  of  awns,  or  filiform  appendages  to 

the  poUen  masses.    Nat  oid.,  Atclepiada 

£Ascl6piadaoee].     linn.,  6'Snneandria 

^Trigynia.) 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  inereaeed  by  foot 
dirision;  at  any  season,  any  soil  suiu  it  in  an 

2>en  situation. 
.  vfridiM  (men),    i.     Oreen,   yellow      Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1818. 

Anabbhi^mum.  ( From  a,  not,  and  rhfn, 
jiose.  The  snout-like  form  of  the  allied 
genus  Antirrhinum  is  wanting  in  this. 
Nat.  ord.,  FigwarU  [ScrophulariaoesB]. 
Linn.,  14^- Didynamia  ii-Angiogpermia,) 

Allied  to  Snapdragon.  These  plants  are  hardy 
biennials,  and  very  pretty.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  borders  in  spring,  or  the  plants  may 
be  uerpetuaUd  by  cuttings.    See  AiiTiBvai'ncM 

MA'JUS. 

A.  beUidlf&lium  (dai«y-Iea?ed)t   S.   Bine.  July. 

France.     lOlQ. 
'^frutico'tum  (shrubby).    8.    White.    Aagust. 

South  of  Europe.    1896. 
'•'Pub^aceHM  (downy).     IS.     White.    Angnst. 

South  of  Europe. 

Anasta'tzca.  (From  anastaiU,  resur- 
rection :  in  reference  to  its  hygrometrical 
property.  Nat  ord.,  Cruu\fen  [Brassi- 
caceaej.    linn.,  Ib-T^trudiffnamiA.) 


An  annual  plaai,  indigenous  to  the  Egyptian 
dcHerti,  and  called  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  \\  hen 
fnll  grown  it  contracu  its  rigid  branches  into  a 
round  ball,  and  is  then  toased  about  by  the  wind. 
When  it  aUghts  in  water,  or  on  damp  ground,  tiie 
branches  relax  and  open  out,  as  if  ita  life  wa«  re* 
newed  |  hence  its  name  of  Bemrreeticn  Plant. 
Among  the  superstitious  tales  told  of  it  is,  that 
**  it  first  bloomed  on  Chrbtmaa  Eve,  to  salute  the 
birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  paid  homage  to  Us 
resurrection  by  remaining  eapanded  till  Easter." 
This  curious  annual  requires  frame-protection 
during  the  colder  mootha }  iaereessd  by  eeads  ia 
any  oommon  aoii. 

il.H<«rocAif'ii/tea  (Rose  of  Jericho).   1.   White. 
July.    Levant.    1807* 

Ahchzs'ta.  (In  honour  of  a  Brazilian 
writer  on  plants  of  that  name.  Nat  onL, 
Fioleiworts  [Violaoete],  linn.,  6-Pm- 
tandria  X-JUonogyHia.) 

An  ornamental  ereigreeB  store  dimber. 
and  peat;  increased  most  readily  by  seed*. 

A.  nfrifi/Hu  (pearwiaaved).  3.  White.  July.  ArsiU. 
1888. 

AN'cHOTT-PfiAB.    See  Gri'as. 

Anohu'sa.  (From  anchouta^  a  cosmetis 
paint,  formerly  made  from  A,  tincto'ria, 
for  staining  the  skin.  Nat  ord..  Borage- 
toarU  [Boraginaceas].  linn.,  6-Prjitaii- 
dria  \-Mouogynia.) 

A  reddish-brown  substance, thought  to  be  ap»> 
euliar  chemical  principle,  used  by  dyers,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  if.  tineh/ria,  or  alkanet, 
and  from  other  planu  of  this  order.  The  whole 
of  this  genus,  but  two^  are  hardy  perennial,  bien- 
nial, or  annual  omanental  planta  ef  the  fiaeinet 
culture,  either  by  seeds,  or  root  d.rision  at  any 
season.  A.  CafufniU  and  jmickefUa  require  a  Uttle 
ffame-protection  during  the  winter  monthe. 

ANNUALS. 
A.  uggregofta  (eluster-flowered)    f  Blue.  June. 
Levant.  '  I887. 

—  ammfna  (pleasing).    i«    Blue.    June.    Sooth 

of  Lurope.    18 17. 

—  hjtbrida  (hybrid).  8.  White,  blue.  July.  Italy. 

isao. 

—  jri<b'H( Miller's).    1^.    Blue.    Bfay.    ISM. 

—  parv{fltfra  (small-flowered).   1.    Bine.   Jun*    _. 

Lerant.     1887. 

—  e^f/o'sa  (stylose).  1.  Blue.  May.  Siberia.  IStS. 

—  temfUa  (delicate).  1.  Blue.  May.  Ceyloo.  1880. 
"•errucf/ta  (warty).    8.    Blue.    July.    Soath 

of  £nrope.    1881. 

BIENNIALS. 
A.  oqM'rHigia  (very  tough).  8.  Bine.  May*  Egypt. 
1817> 

—  CeiM'fuis  (Cape).    1.   Bine.    June.    Cape  of 

Oood  Hope.    1880. 

—  Ome<i'nf  (Omelin's).    8.   Bine.    August.  Po- 

doUa.    181 7. 

—  la/^/te(broad.ieav«d).  t.  Blue.  May.  lt8C 

PERBNNIALS. 
A,  Agi^rdha  (Agardh'B).    1.    Blue.  Auguat.  Si- 
beria.   1880. 

—  mngu9tifViia  (narrow-leaved).  8.  Purple.  May. 

Sooth  of  Europe.    1 640. 

—  BarreUe'ri  (Barrelier*s).  8.  Blue.  July.  South 

of  Europe.    1880. 
~  OMpU^ta  (tufted)  i.  Blue.  inne.  Lenmt.1 1» 


AND 


[»] 


AND 


(mrtod).  1.  Bhw.  J«k.  CortlM.  18SS. 
(bmtly).  s.  BIM.  Jahf.  Bfypt.  It  1 7. 

—  teMmo^te  (fl«k-«oloDi«d).    1.    FlMh.    An- 

glut.    SoMth  of  Swop*.    IblO. 
«-  lepUpkj^Ua  (•iCTdcr-loTed).  a.  Psrple.   A*. 
naC     Ettropc.     16m. 

—  fMvi^^  aong-lMvMl;.  8.  Blw.  Jslr.  Italy. 

1810. 

^mmemUU  (•potted-leamd).    S.    BlM.    May. 
R«Mia.    1884. 

—  mifwHdiJU/rm  (myoaofb-lowwed).    r.   Pink. 

Aufcust.    Larant.    1718. 
^  ^gtdmtfUa  (ofldaal).  8.  Blaa.  Aagnat.  Tanria. 

188A. 

(yallowiah-wUta).  1.  Pwple.  July. 
Britain. 

/lafliM  (llmliaa).    8.    Pale  ycUow.    Aop 
goat.    Caueaaue.    1818. 
fa'te  (paaided).   8.  Bed.    May.  iBoutb 
•f  Europe.    1697> 
— jMMate'te  (petlolated).  1.  Porple.  Nepanl.  1840. 
^•ptfc^ru  (xmA).  8.  Blue.  Mav.  Madeira.  1777. 

—  rm^tiriM  (rock).  I.  Bloa.  July.  Oalicia.  1834. 

—  Mrfen  (eilky).    1.  Pwpla,  yeUow.  July.  8i- 

berlA.    1808. 

—  UmettMm  (dyer*8).  S.  White.  Aogaat.  Moat- 

pelier.    1506. 

—  •mAifa'te  (vave-leafed).    8.    Purple.    Jaly. 

Spain.    1788. 

AsDBKeo'NiA.    (In  honour  of  Meurt 

AmdertvH^  patrons  of  botany.    Nat.  ord., 

EpmeridM  [Epaeridaoett].    linn.,  H-Pen- 

ttutdria  l-Afon«jryi«i«.) 

A  very  pretty  menhoue  ahmb.  Sandy  peat  | 
eattlBCaioot  reamly,  in  apriag,  ineonamon  kotbed. 

A.  tprmgttoedm  (aprencclia»Uke).  S.  Pink.  Jane. 
N.  Hollaad.    1888. 

Abdi'ba.  (Its  local  name  in  the  Bra- 
lila.  MaL  onL,  Leguminous  PIohU  [Faba- 
temij*  linn.,  17-D*adelphia  4-/>ecaiic<ria.\ 

AUiaBce  obecure.  Large  onnniental  atore  treea. 
•OB*  loaaa  and  peat ;  enttaaga  roet  taadily  under 
aginaai  in  heat. 

A»  imtfrwU$  (unarmed).  88.  Purple.  W.  Ind.  1778. 

—  raemM'ae  (biaaehy).  SO.    Purple.   Trinidad. 

1818. 

Avdbocy'hbium.  (From  nner,  anther, 
Hid  kymbiuH,  a  saacer ;  in  reference  to  the 
peeoliar  form  of  the  anthers.  Nat  ord., 
MeUuUk*  [Melaathaoeoo].  Iinn.,6-As- 
Oitdria  S-TViyyMta,) 

Few  plants  are  more  generally  poiaonoua  than 
tab  oraer  of  Melantha.  Intereating  buiboua- 
weCed  pianta,  requiring  the  protection  of  frame  or 
DeeahdiiM :  inereaeed  readuy  by  ofteta  and  leed. 
Lenaa  and  peat,  vith  plenty  of  aand. 

A.«aeMaei'^ei(etteoaiia-lilte)k    I.  Oraaa.  April. 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.    1794. 

—  ■uteM<Ae<dat(melanthium-Uke).    1.    White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1888. 

—  nalnteVr  (roUed-leaTed).    1.    White.    April. 

Cape  ef  Qood  Hope.    18l6. 

Abdbo'kbda.  (A  classieal  name,  after 
Ite  danghter  of  Gephens  and  Cassiope, 
King  and  Qaeen  of  JEthiopia.  Nat.  onL, 
/fratt«MMta  [Ericaoen].  lO-Deoondria  1- 
) 


An  extentiTe  family  of  beautiful  shrube,  aU 
evci^reen  and  all  hardy,  except  thoae  otherwiae 
epeeiAedi  delirht  in  a  peaty  aoil,  although  aoma 
of  them  will  do  well  in  any  aoU  {  eeomlly  in* 


by  layera,  put  down  about  the  month  ol 
September,  te  remain  till  that  time  twelTemonth ; 
also  by  aeada,  which  ahonld  be  aown  aa  soon  aa 
ripe  in  krge  panaer  pou,  and  covered  thinly  with 
vutk,  in  a  cold  frame,  but  ploity  of  air  given. 

HA&DT. 
J.  eoMmtea'te  (acuminate).   8.  White.  AuguM. 
N.  Amer.    170A. 

—  mngmtt^eflim  (nnrrow.leaved>.  1.  While.  An. 

guat.    N.  Amer.    1748. 

—  mrktfrta  (sorrel-tree).  40.  White.  Auguat.  N« 

Amer.    1718. 

—  aatite'ria  (axil.io«ering).  1.  White.  June.  N. 

Amer.     lJtf8. 
— Ienf0/<M  (lonf-leaTCd).  1.  While.  July. 

N.  Amer.    17i8. 
•^en^pcM^lafauMtt-calyaed).  1.  White.  March. 

N.  Amer.    174S. 
kU(/b'Ua  <bit>ad.le«ved).  8.  WUte.  March. 

Newfoundland.    1748. 
na'iM  (dwarf).   I.White.  March.  New- 

feundland*    1748. 

—  «-—eeiiMee'M  (inflated).  8.  White.  March. 

Russia.    1748. 

—  eane'aceiM  (hoary).  8.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1748. 

—  Ca4<i»«'l  (Gateeby'a).  fl.    While.   June.    N 

Amer.    I798. 
*evrta^<ica(thiek.Ieaved).   8.   Pink.   July.   N. 
Amer.    17ftl. 

rw'^ra  (red-flowered).     8.    Bad.    July. 
N.Aaaer.    1708. 


—  erfipa  (curled).   8.    While.  July.   N.Amer. 

1884. 

—  dMlhufta  (whitened).  8.  Pink.  ApriL  N.  Amer. 

1884. 

^  fuiUgia'ta  (pyramidal).  8.  White.  May.  Hi- 
malaya.    1 85S. 

^Jltihifnda  (many-flowered).  8.  White.  May. 
N.  Xmer.    1818. 

—  gtaueop^'lla  (glaucoua-lcaved).  1.  Pink.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  k^pmatfdet  (moee-like).  1.  White,  red.   June 

Lapland.    1798.    Balf-hardy  deoduoua 
creeper. 

—  MmHafnm  (Maryland).   8.   White.   June.   N. 

Amer.    1708. 
_ obl&ngu  (oblong^leaved).  8.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    I7S0. 
— oea'Na  (0Tal-Ie«Ted).    a.    White.    June. 

N.  AuMr.    1780. 
— p<iiiir/mi(pdleUbeariag).   8.  White.   June. 

Weet  Florida.     1848. 
'^p9ttf&IU  (polium-leaved).     1.    Pink.    July. 

Weet  Plorida.    Iii48. 

—  —— fr«iMi(/le'ff«  (large-flowered).     1.    Pink 

April.    Ingfk.    1790. 

ki44^'M  (broad-leaved).  8.  Pink.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  — —  aM'di«(wildroeemary).  1.  Whiu.   July. 

Britain.    1790. 

—  — ^fltTninMi   (amaUeet).     1.     Pink.    ApriL 

Britain.    1790. 

—  .-.-ole^e'lfa  (olive-leafed).    1.   Pink.  ApriL 

Bnuin.    179O. 
_ ...»  ywMiMf to  (rolled-baek-IeaTed).    1.   Pink. 
April.    North  of  .Europe.    1783. 
Mn'te  (awl-leawed).    1.    Pink.    July. 


North  of  Europe.    1783. 
aa(bianehy).    8.    White. 
1786. 


AND 

J.lmii/a'Ua  (broad4eaTed)i 
N.  Amer.    l/stt. 


a.    White,    J11I7 


ANS 


White.    Heyb 
White.    A*. 

Fleih.     Joly. 
ApiU. 


##rfc'<a  (upright).   4.  White.  July.  N. 

Amer.     l/SO. 
—  roMMHrn/iZ/ia  (roeenwry-leMed).    S.    Pink. 

Jolj.    N.  Amer.    17SA, 

BT07B. 
A,  bfurif&Ha  (box-leaTed).  S.  Pink.  Jnly.  Ven- 

ritiM.    18SS. 
^/aseieutaft^  (bundled).     SO.    White.    April. 

JanuucA.     18S4. 
^  Jamaiog'nns  (Jemiden).     0.    White.    June. 

Jamaica.    179s. 
^ruUgifu/ta  (rnddy).    10.    White.    July.   W. 

Ind.    173O. 

ORSENHOUBK. 

J.  Ji^e'm'm  (Japan).    8.  White.  June.   Japan. 
1800.  ^^ 

—  nerii/o'Ua   (oleander-leaved).      S.     Crimeon. 

June.    BrasU.    1851. 

—  ewrfi/b'/io  (oval-leaYed).    10.    White.    Joae. 

N.  Amer.     1885. 
^phmjfTemfQfUa  (phillTrea-leaved).    I.    White. 

January.    Weet  Florida.    1848. 
-^aalicifViia  (wUlow-leaTed).    4.    Pale  green. 

June.    MauritiiM.    1885. 

—  Sfae'wif  (Chineee).   S.    Blnah.  June.  China. 

1826. 

—  »peeU/§a  (ehowy).  8.  White.   Aunut.    Caro- 

lina.    1800. 

gi^'cmiaalky^mn),  %,  Knk.  Auguet. 

Carohna.    I8OO. 

"- «<'«<««  (ihining-leaved).  8.  White.   Au- 
gust.   Carolina.    1800. 

• pWeerMfa'n/o  (duety-leared).   8.    White. 

Auguet.    Carolina.    1800. 

— tpieafta  (%piktd).  a.   White.  June.   N. 

—  Utraro'iM)tJiS^i,\mA'i     1      iin.}^     a.ui     *?"  P™^^i  »»a  wui  grow  m  any  eominon  mUi 

^^^r^y^\M.l^!^'    ^P**    ?^?J^r.increa«^by.eed.androotdivi«on.Ad 

Andro'saok.  (From  aner,  a  man,  and 
9akot,  buckler ;  in  reference  u>  the  resem- 
blance of  the  anther  to  an  ancient  back- 
ler.  Natord.jjPrt'mtfiiwrrj  [Primulacett]. 
Linn.,  b-PenUmdria  l-Monog^nia,) 

A  favourite  fkmily  of  email  alpine  plants.  All 
do  beet,  thouffh  hardy,  grown  in  pou,  in  peat 
and  sendy  loam,  and  earefully  watered ;  increased 
by  seeds  j  and  the  perennials  by  cuttings,  or  root 
diTinon.  AH  are  interesting  plants  for  the  rock- 
work  m  summer,  and  in  winter  protected  in  frame. 

ANNUALS. 
A,  eUmgafta  (elongated).  1.  White.  Anril.  Aua- 

tna.    1776.  '^ 

^fiiifo»rmiM  (thread-like).     1.     White.     Mar. 

Siberia.     1880. 

--moCTWoVpa   Oarge-eapsuled).      1.     White. 
July.    Siberia.    1887. 

—  mtf'jrtmii  (greatest).    1.    White.    April.   Aua- 

tna.    1797. 

"  "'"^i'msT^''   *'   ^^"***  ^'*'*'  ^'^•'"■*- 

^Qbimtif&tia  (blunt-leafed).    1.    Pink.    April. 
Italy.    I8I7.  "^ 

—  e9<ei^Wtf»  (northern).   |.   White.   May. 

Attssia.    1755. 

BIZNHIALS. 

..•«tei^jte;(disina.like).    1.  White.  August. 
Siberia.    1880.  ^ 


A,hr«v^tfllm  (shart-lcafed).    1. 

South  of  Pranee.    1880. 
-^laetsfitfra  (milk-Ilowerad).    I. 

gnat.    Siberia.    I80tf. 

PKRENHIALS. 

A,o^mea   (flesh-colouied).     I. 
Switserland.    17O8. 

—  oan'iM'te   (keel-shaped).    1.    Yellow. 
N.  Amer.    1890. 

—  cAmiH^a'emc  (bastard  jasmine),     l.     Pfak, 
July.    Austria.    17O8. 

—  to'ctoa  (milk-white).    1.    White.   July.   Aus. 
tna.    1768.  ' 

—  laiMvWea(wooUy-fe«Md).  i.   Rose.  yeUov. 
August.     HimalMa.     1849. 

"UnnfrU  (linear-leo»«0.     f    White,    April. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  eOto'ea  (hairy).   Pink.  June.  Pyrenees.  1790. 

ANDRosa'uM.  (From  aner,  man,  and 
haima^  blood ;  in  reference  to  the  juice 
of  the  plant  Nat.  ord.,  Tutsam  [Hy- 
perioaoeaB].  linn..  l^MonadelpfM  8- 
Polyandria.) 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  pretty  perennial,  readily 
increased  by  eeeds  or  root  dirision.  Doee  weU 
under  the  dnp  of  large  trees. 

J.  q^«a'le  (offleinal).     8.     fellew.    Angust. 
Britain. 

Andrt'ala.  (Of  unknown  meaning. 
Nat.  ord.,  OompotUes  [AsteraoeaB].  Linn., 
lO.^yn^ettefia  l-^quaUs,  Allied  to  Hie- 
ratium.) 

Both  the  gieenhouee  and  hardy  species  arc  ra- 
ther pretty,  and  will  grow  in  any  eonunon  eoilt 
they  are  increased  by  seeds  and  root  divisioi 
are  hardy,  except  those  otherwise  described. 

A.mr^^niea   (eilvery).      1.     Yellow.      August. 

Pyrenees.    1817.    Biennial. 
»  cMrafM*(^o'Jia(stoek-leaTed).  9.  Yellow.  Jniw. 

Madeira.    1777.    Oreenhouse  perennial. 

—  erithmif&Ua  (samphire-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  A». 
gust.  Madeira.  I778.  Greenhouse  biennial. 

—  ftico'fia  (hoary).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Pyreaeea. 
1818.    Biennial. 

—  fii4«jT(A/ita  (entire-leaved).  I.  Yellow.  An- 
gust.   South  of  Europe.  1711.  Biennial. 

—  nf/rrican§  (blackish-flowered).  1 .  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Barbery.    1804.    Annual. 

"pimnaii'Jlda  (pinnatifid .leaved).  1.  Yellow. 
July.  Madeifa.  1770.  Greenhouse  hi- 
enntal. 

—  Ragutfna  (Ragusan).  1.  Yellow.  August.  Ar- 
ehipelago.    I7SS.  Greenhouse  perennial. 

—  rtmeini/ta  (nincinate).  1.  Yellow.  July. 
South  of  Europe.    i;il.    Biennial. 

Ankile'ma.  (From  a,  not,  and  ^^eiiw, 
involucrum ;  in  reference  to  the  absence 
of  the  involaorum.  Nat  ord.,  Spider- 
wortt  [Commelinaceie].  Linn.,  d-TWoii- 
drin  l'Mono<fjfnia,) 

All  perennials  and  pretty  little  trailing-planta. 
eseept  A.  kmgi/&tw  and  A,  Senitm,  They  are  in 
creased  bj  seed  and  root  division  f  sou,  i*»^^^ 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

OREENHOUSE. 
A.  q0fma  (similar).  1.  Blue.  August.  N.  HoUaikL 
1890.    Evergreen. 


ANB 


1. 


Bla«.    AagQftt. 
Bin*.    July. 


AVE 


i. 


N.  HoUuid.    ino. 

—  mm4Hfh^ra  (naked>flowered).    I . 
B.  Ind.    18S4.    BiennUl. 

(Chinese).     1.     Parple>blae.     Hay. 
Cfaina.    I8S0.    Herbueoot  perennUl. 

(spiral).     1.    Blu.     July.    B.  Ind. 
1783*    Brergreen. 

BTOTB. 
ta  ipointed).     1.     Bine.     Angust« 
N.  Holland.    1812.    Evergreen. 
"•fiilnoe«ui'iit(eqttinocUiI).    1.    Bine.    July. 
Ottinem.    18S0.    ETerffreen. 

—  aiM^«M(ambtgnous).  8.  Bine.  Jnly.  8i«n« 

Leone.    18S2.    Herbaceons. 

—  cntM  la  (cnrted-leaved).   Blue.   N.  Holland. 

1821. 
^kmi^f&Ua  aonff-leaved).   I.  Bine.  Jnly.  Mo* 
sambiqne.   1828.  Herbaceous  peveooisl. 

—  iMidH»'ii/£e(naked-»tenimed).    1.  Blue.  July. 

B.  lad.    1818.    Rvergreen. 
— similtc'/a  («aw.«dfed).  1.  Blue.  July.  Tklal- 
dsd.    1824.    Bvefgreen. 

Axs'kia.  (From  aneimon,  naked;  in 
mfereooe  to  the  naked  inflorescenoe. 
Mat  ord.,  Fem»  [Polypodiaoes].  linn., 
^Crypto^amia  \-FiUcei,) 

Blofe  herbacaons  perennials,  allied  to  Schiscrai 
*Mil,  losm  and  peat}  readily  tncteased  by  seeds  or 
not  division. 

d.  fldf«n/i///ta  (malden-hur-leaTed).   S.  Broirn. 
AttgnaC     W.  Ind.     1793. 

—  ceeeJ'n«a  (scarlet).    1.    Brown.    August.   W. 

Ind.    1880. 

—  eoOffia  (bill).   1.  Brown.     August.     BrasiL 

1829. 
— /etve'M  (ligsag).     1.    Brown.    Aagost.    8. 

Amer.     1831. 
*- >VnsiM/e^lia  (asb-leaved).    1.    Brown.    Jane. 

Brazil.     1828. 

—  Aj'ticCbsiry).    Braiil.    June.    W.  Ind.   1824. 
-Mrsi^te  (soft-haired).  8.  Brown.    June.    Ja» 

17<M. 
(dwuf).    1.   Brown.  July.  N.Aour.l 

lass. 

— iaeWoi'te  (jagged).      1.      Brown.      August. 

W.  Ind.    1794. 
->lMM0oAi'<a  (lanceolate).    S.    Brown.  August. 

W.  Ind.     1898. 

—  Jpaff^e'lia  (long-leaYed).    1.  Brown.   August. 

Brssil.     1831. 

—  fwdreaju(rootbig).    I.   Brown,  yellow.  May. 

Brasil.     1831. 

—  f<pc«f  (eraeping).    1.  Brown.    May.   Brasil. 

1831. 

—  Anc'lla  (slender).   1.   Brown.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1843. 
-^UOfMelis'rPhUUtis-like).    1.  Brown.   June. 
Trinidad.    1830. 

Ase'moks. Wind-flower.  {Vtcmanemot^ 
tbe  wind;  inhabiting  exposed  places. 
Mat.  ord.,  OrowfooU  [Rannncnlacefle].  18- 

ThM  are  all  hardy  eioepi  A.  Cvptfnm9  and  J. 
Mltro^tta,  whteh  rennire  tbe  protection  of  a  sreen- 
booM  in  winter.  These  two  are  propagated  from 
2^u>g*  under  glass ;  the  tuberoua-rooted  from 
^■Mte'i  sndtbe  herbaeeous  from  divisions  of  the 
y* «  •pd,  both  from  seeds.  They  all  leqnlre  a 
"Ibi,  rich  and  well-drained  loam.  All  are  bardy. 


*&Mpt«beia  sta  ted  otherwise. 


TXJBXBOUS  BOOTBD. 
A.4^«M<iM(Apennine).  4.  Blue.  ApriL  Knffi 
land. 

—  Bald^tuU  (Mount  Baldo).    4.   White.   M«g« 

Switierland.    1793. 

—  MTw'Ira  Cbhie).  U.  Blue.  May.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  CaroUtUafna   (Carolina).     1.    WhiU.     May. 

Carolina.    1894. 

—  ewmufria  (garland  or  poppy  A.).  4.  Striped. 

June.    Levant.    1590. 

—  •—  pUfna  (double-yloivered)*     f*     Striped. 

April. 

—  FiMckeritifna  (Fischer's;,    k.    White.    ApriL 

Siberia.     1827. 
->  Aer^ffnt'ff  (garden).  |.  Striped.   April.   luly 

—  —  sunl«'la(Ted-leaTed-flowerid).    ^   Red. 

Msy.    Gardens. 

—  Inneffi/fia  (kaee-lcaved).    4.    White.    ApriL 

N.  Amer.    1828. 

—  flemoro'se  (grove).    k»    White,  red.     ApriL 

Britain. 

~~  MBVw'tea  (blne-^foiMred).  k'  Ligbtblaai 
May.    Gardeaa. 

'-——ilo're-iils'no  (double-flowered).  4.  White* 
red.    April.    Britain* 

— jMlnn'te  (palmated).  4.  Yellow.  May.  Por- 
tugal.   \9»J. 

yfir'rv.a'|6Mfo(wbitish.flowered).  |.  Whit- 
ish.   May. 

—  — — /o're.>ra'0o(yellow-floweredi).  |.  Yellow. 

May.    Portucal.    1697* 

—  ~~^^ finf-f^fm  (donbla-flowered).  |.  Yellow* 

May. 
"  parvUlt^ra  (small-flowered).  4.  White.  May* 

N.  Amer.    1824. 
— pmtonifma  (peacoek»«ye).  1 .  Red.  April.  France. 
JMrt-plifno  (double-flowered^*    1.    Bed* 

May.    Europe. 
yVi^nu  (shining).  1.  Bed.  May.  Sonfll 

of  Europe.    1818. 
*>  9MhMu^vfUa  (flve-leeved.  Amvrioiai  weed).  |. 

White.    April.    N.  Amer     1817. 
~  rommni/oi'det  (ranuneulus-like).   ^    Yellow* 

April.    England. 
~  T^99,  (bent-back).  \»  Yellow.  April.  Siberia. 

1818. 
^•ttiHUita  purp^rta   (purpIe-star-feoMd).     ^. 

Purple.    April.    Itsly.    1597* 

—  iMaftella'la  (nmbelled).    1.    Blue.    April.  JU- 

vant.    1824. 

HERBACEOUS. 
A,  ^tbm  (white).  4.  WUte.  June.  Siberia.  1890. 

—  AIMna  (Albana).  i*  White.  May.  Gaocasus* 

1821. 

—  eljyi'na  (alpine).    ^,    White.    Austria.    1 058* 

—  ocwMpe'/a/a  (pointed-petaled).  i.  Bine.  May. 

Switierland.    1819* 

—  C^qM'fMis  (Cape).    1.    Porple.    April.    Cap* 

of  Good  Hope.    1795.    Greenhouse. 
^o^mua  (drooping).    4.    Red,    white.    May. 

Japan.    180(5. 
^DttAWruMCDahuriaa).  ^  Fleeh.    May.    Da- 

huria.    I819. 

—  dettot'dra  (triangular).  White.  May.  Colum- 

bia.   1897- 
-'AkMtomm  (forked).    I.    Bed,  whita.    May. 
N.  Amer.    17flO.  s 

—  Oavani^na  (Gavan's).    Nepaul.    1844. 

—  BaOt^ri  (Heller's).  4.  Porple.  ApiU.  SwitMr- 

land.     I81((. 

—  fliMbofaa'Ma(  Hudson's).    4.    White.    ApriL 

N.  Amer.    1897. 
-^Jap&mea   (Japan).     9.     Bose.     Septomboc. 
Japan.    1844. 


mmk 
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▲NB 


J.  hngtaeafpa    (long-itolked).    White.      Jniie. 


North  Ind.     ISS9.     Half-hardr. 

Wb 


hito,  p«r- 


i 
1800. 

Purp1«.  June. 
Whito.  Jan«. 
1.    White. 


An 


—  mtenfntha  (•mftU-flowercd). 

pie.    April.    Austria. 

—  moM/o'na   (mountain).      1. 

Switserland.     1030. 
'^mmlifjlda  (many-eleft).     1. 

Magellan.     1014. 
'—  nmrei$MtJh/ra  (narcieeoe-flowered). 

May.    Siberia.     177S* 

—  NuttuUiafna  (NutuUU).  ^.  White.  July.  N. 

Amer.     IOS7. 

—  obnl^ta  (obiolet«).  4.  Purple.  May.  Gerinaaj. 
->  •btumfi/Ua  (blant-leaved).  White.  June.   Ui* 

nuUaya.     1044. 

—  o^tU9iit/6a  (bluDt-Ioboi^-iM«MO.     4*    White. 

June.    Himalaya.     1843. 
-p«'/«iw(spreadinf).    1.    Light  yeUow.   June. 

t^tberia.     1769. 
•- orAroln^cs  (yellowlah-white)*  1.  OfWm. 

April.    Siberia.    175S. 

—  PmnnfMniMi  (Pennsylvantea).    1.    White. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1750. 
'•-prolc'fwjc  (meadow).    ^,    Dark  pufple.   May. 

Oermany.    1731. 
^pmkatflia   (eommon    pnlaatiUa).    i.    VMct. 

May.    England. 
— -^^IMfai  (whitUhVfoiMrnl).    4.    Wtaitbh. 

Aoril.    Oermany.     IdM. 

(ledvfeveretf).     XUddich^purpIei 

May.    Oermany.    1834. 

—  Riekard»t/niaiRiehwdMon*B).  ^.  Yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1837. 

—  rfwOo'rif  (riTCT).     14.   White.   Jane.    Worth 

Ind.    1840. 

—  Saeriea  (Siberian),  i.  White.  Jane.  Siberia. 

1804. 

—  tteUa'ta  (•tu-ftovered).  4.  White.  Italy.  1597. 

—  tulphu'rea   (sulphor-colbMrerf).    4.    Sulphur. 

May.    Europe.     1810. 

—  tfhe'gtrU  (wood-momir^).   4.  White.  May. 

Germany.     1 698. 
•-^trifi/Ua   (three-leaved).     4.    White.     April. 
France.    1597. 

—  UraWntU  (Ural).  4.  Bine.  May.  Siberia.  1894. 

—  veriM'lic  (spring).  4.  White.  April.  Switser- 

land.   1759. 

^o're./ii'teo  (yellow-flowered).  4.  Yellow. 

April.    South  of  Europe. 

—  Tbrgima'na  (Virginian).   4.  White.  May.    N. 

Amer.    1779. 

grand(/lo'ra  (Iwrr^-nowertd).    9.   White. 

June.    Oardens.    Oreenhouse. 
--vllt^o'Jia  (Tine-leaved).  8.  White.  Sept«Bber» 

Nepaul.    1899.    Half-hardy. 

The  anemone,  the  florist's  flower  of  our 
gardens,  is  the  offspring  of  the  A.  coro- 
na'ria  (poppy  anemone),  and  A,  har- 
le'fMM.  Sprung  from  these  there  are  an- 
nually increased  varieties.  A  varied  lasts 
ahout  tweWe  years. 

Ohmrmeieri$iict  of  a  good  iingU  anemone, 
— The  stem  strong,  elastic,  and  erect, 
not  less  than  nine  inches  high;  the 
flower  at  least  two  inohes  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  large,  snbstantial, 
well-rounded  petals,  at  first  horizontally 
extended,  and  then  turning  a  little  up- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  broad,  shallow  eap ; 
the  colour  clear  and  distinct  when  di- 
▼ersified  in  the  same  flower^  or  brilliant 


and  striking  if  it  consists  only  of  ods 
colour,  as  blue,  crimson,  or  scarlet,  Ac 

A  double  anemone  should  have  the 
outer  petals  quite  flat,  the  second  serieti 
a  little  shorter,  the  third  shorter  still, 
and  so  on  till  the  centre  is  quite  ftill, 
when  the  whole  should  form  a  rather  flat 
hemisphere.  Every  double  flower  should 
be  of  one  fVill  colonr. 

Propagalion. — Ofisets  fh)m  the  root» 
and  new  varieties  from  seed. 

By  offeetM,  all  the  best  kinds  should  be 
taken  up  annually  at  the  decay  of  the  ierff, 
and  the  root  divided,  at  the  time  of  taking 
up,  to  allow  the  wound  to  heal,  into  as 
many  pieces  or  knobs  as  are  furnished 
with  an  eye  or  bud,  observing,  however, 
that  if  they  are  divided  very  Mmall,  they 
flower  very  weak  the  first  year. 

The  time  for  taking  up  the  roots  is 
May  and  June,  when  the  leaf  and  stalk 
are  vrithered ;  for  then  the  roots  oease  ts 
grow  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Take  them  up  in  dry  weather,  spread 
in  an  airy  place  out  of  the  sun  for  about 
a  week,  then  clear  from  earth,  and  storo 
in  bags  or  boxes. 

The  Meed, — Sow  ftom  the  best  single 
or  semi-double  flowers.  Double  flowers 
produce  none. 

Sowing, — Make  the  beds  in  a  sheltered 
part  of  your  garden,  facing  the  south ; 
remove  the  old  soil  fh>m  the  beds  to  the 
depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  If 
it  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  wet,  elay 
bottom,  drain  well,  and  do  not  dig  so 
deep ;  if  high  and  dry,  or  with  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  subsoil,  you  may  go  a  Uttls 
deeper.  Then  put  in  from  four  to  six 
inohes  of  unmixed  oowdung,  such  as 
might  be  gathered  up  where  these  ani- 
mids  feed.  Upon  this  layer  of  dung 
place  as  much  good  fresh  loam  as  will 
raise  the  beds  to  their  former  level,  or  a 
little  higher.  Make  the  surfHce  veiy 
fine,  and  then  sow.  Anemone-seed  re- 
quires to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  band, 
either  amongst  some  sharp  sand  or 
finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  to  separate  the 
seeds.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  cover  it 
immediately  with  some-sifted,  light,  sandy 
soil,  half  an  inch.  It  will  soon  come  up, 
and  should  be  f^quently  watered  in  dry 
weather.  Beds  so  made  will  flower  the 
same  year ;  mark  the  best,  and  preserve 
them  for  planting  the  next  year. 

Time  for  planting  is  October,  or  early 
in  Novembm',  and  the  plants  will  come 
into  flower  hi  April  and  beginning  ol 
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Kay;  trat  if  some  are  planted  in  the 
middle  of  September,  and  a  second  pareel 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Oo- 
tober,  they  will  affbrd  a  succession  of 
Uoom  from  the  beginning  of  April  until 
the  middle  of  Hay ;  and,  if  a  third  plant- 
ation is  made  in  Febmaij  or  beginning 
of  March,  thejr  will  come  into  flower 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continue 
ontil  the  middle  of  June. 

Soil  and  nU, — ^The  situation  should  be 
th<M-oughly  drained,  and  open  to  the 
south.  Any  common,  moderately  light 
earth  suits  the  anemone ;  overraoist  and 
Btifif  soUs  rot  the  roots  in  winter.  If 
neeessaxy  to  make  a  soil^  proceed  as  de- 
scribed for  the  seed-bed.  Take  maiden 
loam  from  the  surface  of  a  pasture,  the 
top  spit,  turf  and  all ;  to  every  load  of 
this  add  one  of  cowdung,  and  half  a  load 
of  sea  or  drift  sand ;  blend  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  form  it  into  a  ridge,  in  which 
let  it  remain  a  year,  at  least,  turning  it 
over  onoo  in  two  or  three  months.  But, 
m  default  of  pasture-earth,  a  good  com- 
post may  be  formed  of  common,  light 
garden-son  and  rotted  cowdnng,  adding, 
to  every  load  of  the  former,  half  a  load  of 
the  latter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  that  of 
drift  or  searsand ;  and  of  either  of  which 
eompoHts  the  bed  is  to  be  formed.  Make 
it  alwut  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  depth, 
and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad. 

PioMling  in  borders, — Plant  five  roots 
together,  in  a  patch  of  five  or  six  inches 
in  breadth,  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

Beds  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  alleys  eighteen  inches  wide 
between  bed  and  bed,  and  fifteen  or 
dghteen  inches  deep;  break  the  earth 
small,  but  do  not  sift  it ;  elevate  the  beds 
three  inches  above  the  general  surface ; 
but,  if  there  is  danger  of  moisture  stand- 
ing in  winter,  double  or  treble  that  is  a 
proper  height,  working  the  whole  a  little 
roQoded,  and  after  planting,  rake  the 
surface  smooth. 

^  Plant  six  rows  lengthwise,  the  roots  at 
nz  inches  distance  in  each  row,  and  two 
inches  deep. 

The  autumn  plantation  comes  in  leaf 
m  November;  but,  as  the  plants  are  hardy, 
nothing  is  needful  to  be  done  till  the 
bloom  begins  to  appear,  and  then  arch 
the  beds  with  hoops, 'to  support  mats,  to 
protect  them  from  frost. 

Forcing.'^Douhle  anemones,  potted  in 
September  or  in  October,  in  some  com- 
pose, as  above  particulMisBed,  may  be 


placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  watered 
but  sparingly  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  may  be  put  into  a  warmer 
place.  They  will  not  stand  much  forcing. 
k  second  blooming  may  be  obtained,  by 
planting  more  roots,  in  a  similar  way,  in 
December. 

Mildew, — This  disease  first  appears  as 
pale  spots  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  These  spots  gradually  rise  into 
tubercles,  and  a  minute  fungus  bursts 
through.  This  parasite  is  JEci'dinm  gua- 
drVfidum.  Sea-sand,  or  a  litile  salt  mixed 
with  the  oompost  of  the  bed,  is  a  good 
preventive ;  and  sprinkling  with  sulphur 
is  the  best  remedy.  Anemones  are  liable 
to  have  distorted,  swollen  leaves^  the  cure 
for  which  is  to  render  the  soil  more  f^ee 
fkom  stagnant  moisture. 

Ame'thum.  (From  ano,  upwfirds,  and 
theo,  to  run;  in  reference  to  its  quick 
growth.  Nat.ord.,  C7fft6e//i/era[Apiace0e]. 
Linn.,  ti-Pentandria  ^-Digynia,) 

A  freniM  of  VMfiil  plant*,  succeeding  well  in 
any  common  nrden-soil ;  all  hardy,  readily  in* 
creaaed  by  teed  or  root  division. 


A,  So'an  (Sow*)* 


ANNUAL. 
I.  Yellow.  July. 


E.  Ind.  ISlt 


BIENNIALS. 
A*  gravefotens  (■trong-tmeiling,  or  dill).   S.    Yel* 

low.    Jdly.    Soain.     urO. 
—  pipertftum  (peppered).  6.  Yellow.  July.  Italy. 

18S4. 

PERENNIALS. 
A./knfeulum  (fennel).     0.     Yellow.    August. 

England. 
—'-~^i»iflee  (tireet).  4.  Yellow.  August.  Italy, 

See  Dill  and  FenneL. 

Anoe'uca.  (In  reference  to  its  fabled 
angelic  virtues  in  medicine.  Nat.  ord., 
Umbellifers  [Apiacete].  Linn.,  bPentan- 
dria  'Z-J)igynia,) 

Common  water-side  perennials,  of  not  much 
beauty  as  garden-plants.  The  only  species  re« 
quiring  notice  here  is  the  common  AngefUca, 

A.wrekoMgtftiea  (archangel).    4.    July.    Green. 
England. 

The  stalks  of  this  are  cut  in  May  for 
candyini;.  Formerly,  the  stalks  were 
blanched  for  eating,  like  celery.  Sod  and 
Situation :  Grows  best  in  moist  situations, 
SQoh  as  the  banks  of  ponds  and  ditches. 
Sowing :  Sow  soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe, 
about  September,  being  almost  useless  ii 
preserved  until  the  spring.  GvlUvation  : 
Sow  thin,  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  When  five  or  six 
inches  high,  the  plants  must  be  thinned 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a 
half  firom  each  other.    In  May,  or  early 
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in  June  of  the  second  year,  they  flower, 
when  they  must  be  cut  down,  which 
causes  them  to  sprout  again ;  and,  if  this 
is  carefuUy  attended  to,  they  will  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  years ;  but,  if  per- 
mitted to  run  to  seed,  they  perish  soon 
after. 

ANOs'LiCik-TBSE.    Ara'lta  Mpino*9A. 

Anoelo'nia.     (From  ang^hnf  its  local 

name  in  South  America.    Nat.  ord.,  Fig- 

uror<i  [Sorophulariacea].  Linn^  14-i>i<^jf- 

namia  2-Anffiotpermia,    Allied  to  Hemi- 

meris.) 

Pr«tt7  atore  herbaeeoiu  pUnU}  seed  in  hemt, 
■own  in  February ;  diviuon  of  the  roou  of  Mra- 
ral  kind*,  and  cuttings  of  joang  shoots  in  April, 
inserted  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass ;  must  not  ba 
kept  too  damp  ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp., 
from  ao<*  to  70^ ;  winter,  ft5^  to  W*. 

A*  attgu9t/o'Ua    (narrow>leaTed).       Ih       I>eep 
riolet.    June.    Mezieo.    1840. 

—  eom^gera  (horn-bearing).  I.  Purple.  August. 

BraiU.     1839. 
•~' /toHdvfnda    (manj^owered).       1.       Purple. 
August.    Brasil.    1830. 

—  Oardne'ri  (Mr.  Oardnar*s).  1.  PurpUsh-whito. 

May.     Pemambueo.     1888. 
"  t[rm$td{/l&ra  (large-flowered).      1.     Purplish- 
white.    May.    Pernambueo.    1888. 

—  mimU^ta  (crimson).   1.   Purplish- white.    May. 

Pemambueo.     1888. 

—  aaUewiimf&lia  (willow-leaved).   I.  light  blue. 

August.    8.  Amer.     1818. 

ANaiA'NTHUS.  (From  aggo^  Tessel,  and 
tknthos^  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  OompotUes 
[AsteraoesB].  Linn.,  lUSyt^enetia  5-i9c- 
gregata,) 

A  pretty  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant  {  dlTisioB 
of  the  root ;  seed,  and  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass. 
Summer  temp.,  50^  to  7^  i  winter,  i^  to  k9f*. 

A.t^urenM   (golden).     I.     Yellow.     Jaly.     N. 
Holland.    1808. 

Angio'ptbris.  (From  aggeion,  a  vessel* 
and  pteriSj  a  wing.  Nat  ord.,  Fetru  [Po- 
lypodiacesB].  lonn.,  fl-k-Oryptogamia  ]- 
FiliceM.) 

A  stove  Fern,  coltiTated  Uke  Acropteria. 

A,  ev^Hca  (evetie)*    Janoh    Brown.    Island  of 
Luaon. 

Anoo'phora.  (From  aggo;  a  vessel, 
and  pheroy  to  bear ;  in  refurenoe  to  the 
shape  of  the  firuit.  Nat.  ord..  Myrtle- 
blofmt  [Myrtaoee].  linn.,  m-IcoMandria 
^Polgginia,) 

Thia  is  the  moat  natural  order  of  plaata,  and 
no  blue  flower  has  yet  been  found  to  belong  to  it. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs ;  cuttings  under  a 
bell-irlasB ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  50" 
to  flS<* ;  winter,  4ft^. 

A^  e9rdtfb*Ha  (heart-leaved).  0.  Yellow.  August. 

N.  Holland.     1780. 
»l»nc9olafta   (lanceolate-lcavMO.     6*     YoUow. 

August.    N.  Holland.    1810. 

Axa&s'cuM.    (From  angurekf  the  Ma* 


layan  term  for  air-plants.  Nat  ord.,  (^ 
eMda  [Orchidaceas].  linn.,  dO-GjfiMmirM 
l-Monandria.) 

By  oflteta  in  spring,  sphagnum  moea,  and 
broken  potsherds,  and  pieces  of  wood  s  kept  moist 
and  hot  when  growing  in  summer ;  cool  in  win* 
ter;  hot  and  dry  when  coming  into  bloom. 
Summer  temp.,  70^  te  88*  i  winter,  85^  to  00°. 

A.  upieutaftum  (small-pointed).  4*  White.  SieiTt 
Leone.     1844. 

—  armen^iuiam  (apricot-colouxrd-/owcr0d).  Yel 

lowish-pink.    Sierra  Leone.     1838. 

—  Athantt'ti  (Ashantee).    i.    Cinnamon.   June* 

Ashantee.    1843. 

—  MIo'Awm  (two-lobcd).     4.    White.    Septea.* 

her.    Cape  Coast.    1841. 

—  caudaftum  (tml-li>perf).    14.    White,  green. 

August.    Sierra  Leone.    1834. 
^emtae'9C0H9  (stemmed).     1^.     Green,  white. 

September.    India.     1884. 
•—  ^onde§trnutn  (concealed->rowercrf).  4*  Green, 

white.    September.   Sierra  Leone.   1835* 

—  iffaMcAtim   (two«rowed-te«o«f).     4.     White. 

September.    Sierra  Leone.    1834. 

—  eMmeum  (ivorv-frpiperf).     1^.     White.     Ja- 

nuary.   Madagascar.    1890. 
'- wuerafntkum   {•mtSl-flowered),      i.     White* 
Sierra  Leone.     1834. 

—  otfora^«s<m«m  (very  sweet  memted)*    White* 

Sierra  Leone.    1838. 

—  amithorhp'nckum     (bird'a-beak).       White. 

Brasil.     1840. 

-»ptlhtfcidum  (tranaparent).  4.  White.  No- 
vember.   Sieixa  Leone.    184S. 

"pertvfgum  (broken).  4.  White.  October. 
Sierra  Leone.    1830. 

—  poi§Mtafckif«m  (many-apiked).    Pam.    1840. 
-.«MA«te'<vm    (awl-shaped).      White.      Siena 

Leone.    1833. 

—  Uret^UMm   (atraw-leaved).    White.    Sierra 


Anguilla'bia.  (From  angmUa^  an  eel; 
in  reference  to  the  twisted  seeds.  Nat 
ord.,  Melantht  [MelanthaceflB].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  S-Trwyuia,  Allied  to  Vera- 
trum.) 

Herbaceous  plante,  requiring  a  little  protoetion 
in  winter ;  divuion  of  roots,  and  cuttings,  under 
a  haiid-light ;  peat  and  loam. 

A.  Mglmmduit/$a     (two-glanded).      1.      Purple. 

May.    N.  Holland.    1896. 
—  dio^ca  (cfioedoos).    1.    Purple.    May.    N.  8. 

Wales.     1880. 
-^Fndiea  (Indian).     1.     Dark   purplo.    June. 

Tranquebar*    1818. 

Anoulo'a.  In  honour  of  ^n^ufe,  a  Spa- 
nish naturalist  Nat  ord.,  Orchid*  [Orchi- 
daceie].  Linn.,  20-6^y naiufna  1-Monogy- 
ttto.) 

Stove  orchids,  requiring  the  same  enlture  m 
Angraecum. 

A,  Cl9me'»H  (Clowes*).    1^.    May.    Yellow  and 

white.    Colombia.    1849. 
ftofribma  Jl^vU  (Clowea'  straw-eolourtd). 

1^.    Mav.    Pale  yellow.    1848. 
-^  grandifio'ro  (large-flowered).     1.     July.     8. 

Amer.     1833. 
« JMdnri  (Ilucker*s).    1^.    May.    Yellow  m4 
I  cnniaoo.    iStt. 
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d.mtp€^rkm  (raperb).       Crimaoa  sad  pwi^. 

Ifftxico. 
—  mm^ra  (oae-flowered).  Slay.  Graam-ooloaved. 

Pom.    1843.    Th«r«  u  ft  variety  of  thk 

with  pink  flowers. 

Avou'bia.  (One  of  the  Greek  names 
lor  the  enonmber.  Nat.  ord.,  OueurbiU 
[Gaenrbitaeeoe].  Linn.,  21-ifbiiaicta  ft- 
Diamdria.) 

Tropical  eteigieeu  ettaberai  seed  and  cut- 
tia«a ;  peat  and  loaai.  Sumiaer  temp.,  dS®  to 
7fl^S  winter.  U<' to  ao<*. 

d.  Maek^afna  (Maekay's).    1847. 

"P^dm'la   (pedate).     SO.     YeUow.     Jnlr.     8. 

Amer      18M. 
^tril^daftm  (tfaree-lobed).     10.     Ptaik.     ialy. 

Carthace.    1793. 

—  trf/kHaftm  (three-leafleted).  10.  Yellow.  Jolj. 

St.  Domingo.    1708. 

—  lunifw'M  (ahady).     10.     YeUow.     Jnly.    8. 

dmer.    1837. 

A'bia.  (After  a  Boman  beaatiAiI  wi- 
dow.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacee]. 
linnr.,  20- Gjfnandria  l-Monogynia,) 

d.  Me&imia  (two-horaed).  |.  March.  YeUow, 
green.  Ceylon.  1841.  CoitlYated  like 
Angnloa. 

AiaaozA'NTBos,  (From  anoiyo^  to  ex- 
pand, and  atUhos^  a  flower ;  in  reference 
to  the  hranching  expansion  of  the  flower- 
stalks.  Nat  ord.,  Bloadworis  [Hoemodo- 
raees] .  linn .,  (^Jff^xandria  l-Monogynia. ) 

Oreenhonae  herbaeeova  planta ;  diviaion  of  the 
~  in  apring;  loam,  one  part  to  three  of  peat. 
Her  tamp.,  4S**  to  6o*> ;  winter,  40"  to  43^ 

J.  ODoet'iMia  (acarlet).  3.  Crimaon.  July.  8wan 
River.     1837. 

— /a'9Mai«Cyjellowiah.men>^»ered).  3.  Yel- 
low.   July.    N.  Holland.     1808. 

—  —  *t'eoler  (two-colouredvlbaptfred).  3.  8ear- 

leC,  green.    May.    Swan  River.    1837. 
— yW^fMo'aiM  (aooty).   3.    Yellow.   June.   Aua- 
traiia. 

—  Air'mj/u  (dwarf).    Brown.    Swan  River. 

—  jrniV/e'«M(Mr.  Mangle'a).    3.    Gieen.   May. 

8van  River.    1833. 
anfUMti/o'Ua  (narrow.lenved).   8.   Green, 

red.    Jaly.    N.  Holland.     1830. 
— ,p«lofte'rrtanM(beaudfnI}.  3^.   Yellow,  white. 

Swan  River.     1840. 
-^n^fa   (rusty).    8.    Yellow,   red.    June.    N. 

Holland.    1834. 

Aktmai.  Matters,  without  any  excep- 
tion, are  beneficial  as  manures ;  for  they  all 
yield,  during  putrefaction,  gases  and  so- 
luble substances,  that  are  imbibed  greed, 
ily  by  the  roots  of  plants.  That  this  is 
the  case,  affords  no  cause  for  wonder,  be- 
eanse  animal  matters  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters are  alike  compounded  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  a 
small  addition  of  saline  matters.  The 
general  consideration  of  Mam  ores  will  be 
found  under  that  title,  and  other  relative 
information  under  the  heads  Buna  and 
TiesTABLB  Mattsrs  ;  and  in  this  place, 


we  ahall  eonfine  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  most  available  of  stricUy  animal  mat- 
ters.   8ft  also,  the  article  Bonss. 

Blubber,  or  fat  of  the  whale,  oontains 
train-oil,  composed  of — 

Carbon  .  .  1  .  68.87 
Hydrogen  •  .  •  •  16.10 
Oxygen      ....       13.03 

with  a  little  animal  skin  and  muscle. 
40  gallons  of  train-oil,  mixed  widi  V^Q 
bushels  of  screened  soil,  grew  23  tons  of 
turnips  per  acre,  on  a  soil  where  40 
bushels  of  bones  hroken  amall,  and  80 
bushels  of  burnt  earth,  produced  only  21 
tons. 

FUh,  generally,  such  tip  sprats,  hexrings, 
pilchards,  fiTe-fingers,  and  shell-fish,  owe 
their  powerful  fertilizing  qualities  not 
only  to  the  oil  they  contain,  but  also  to 
the  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  bonea. 
From  25  to  45  bushels  per  acre  are  the 
extreme  quantities  to  be  applied  broad- 
cast; but  if  in  the  drills,  wiUi  the  crop, 
16  bushels  are  ample.  They  are  benefi- 
cial to  all  the  gardener's  crops,  but  espe- 
cially to  asparagus,  parsnips,  carrots, 
beets,  onions,  and  beans.  Shell-fish 
should  be  smashed  before  being  applied. 

Blood  is  a  TOiy  rich  manure,  and  has 
been  applied  with  especial  benefit  to 
vines  and  other  fhdt-trees.  The  blood 
of  the  ox  contains  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  twenty  per  cent  solid  mat- 
ter. The  latter  oontains,  in  100  parts, 
when  dried-— 


Carbon      • 

K                        • 

81.960 

Hydrogen  * 

7.165 

Asote         . 

>                         « 

I7.l7« 

Oiygen      . 

1                         t 

19.S9S 

Aahea 

1                        • 

4.410 

The  ashes  contain  various  salts,  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  (common  salt),  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  Sugar' 
baker't  skimmings  owe  their  chief  fer- 
tilizing qualities  to  the  blood  used  in  clari- 
fying the  sugar,  and  which  is  combined 
with  vegetable  albumen,  and  extractive. 

tTooUen  Bags^cnt  into  vexy  small  pieces, 
are  a  good  manure,  decomposing  slowly, 
and  benefiting  the  second  as  much  as  the 
first  crop.  Hops  and  turnips  have  been 
the  crops  to  wluch  they  have  been  chiefly 
applied.  Half  a  ton  per  acre  is  a  fair 
dressing.     Wool  is  composed  of — 

rarbott       •  30.633 

Hydrogen .  •  .  7'080 

Asote         .  •  •  17'710 

sa'p'ss}    •    •    «••* 

It  leaves  a  very  slight  ash,  eontaiiuDg 
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ninnto  quantitieB  of  mnriate  of  potash* 
lime,  and  probably  phosphate  of  lime. 
Feathert  and  hair  eloHely  resemble  it  in 
their  oomponenta.  Homa  are  composed 
of— 


Ctrhon  » 
Hydrogen  . 
Asote         k 


61.578 

0.71s 

17-994 

U.496 


Sulphar 

besides  minnte  proportions  of  sulphate, 
mnriate  and  phosphate  of  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  other  less  important 
matters. 

Shells, — Those  of   the  following  are 
thus  composed : — 


OyitCT     • 

Lobster   • 
Hen»«  Bggt 


Phoa- 

plwte  of 

lime. 


I.S 
7.0 

4.7 


Carbo- 
nate of 
lime. 


Animal 
nuttteff. 


98.8 
09.0 
80.6 


8.6 

38.0 

4.7 


They  have  all  been  found  good,  in  a 
pounded  form,  as  manures  for  turnips, 
and  must  be  for  all  other  plants,  and  on 
all  soils  where  calcareous  matters  are 
deficient 

Amisca'ntha.  ^From  anliot,  unequal, 
and  akanthay  a  spine.  Nat.  ord.,  Cheno- 
poH%  rChenopodiacee].  Linn.,  ir-Teiraiu 
dria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Krerfreen  under-ahrub;  cnttinga  of  yoonir 
•hoou,  a  little  hard  at  bottom,  in  April :  neat 
and  loom.  Summer  temp.,  MP  to  06<*{  winter.  46'. 

A,  Unarieafta  (atraggUag).  9.  N.  Holland.  1894. 

Amisa'nthus.     (From  aniso*,  unequal, 

and  anthoHf  a  flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Irids^ 

IIridace»].    Linn.,  S'Triandria  l-Mono- 

Thia  ia  now  a  arnonyme  of  Antholjaa.  Oreen- 
hooae  or  frame-balba,  requiring  protection  in 
winter;  offaeta;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.. 
ft«°  to  6o°{  winter,  40*  to  46". 

A,  Cunafnia  (Cnnon'a).  9.    Scarlet.  Jane.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1750. 

—  quadranguUria  (quadrangular).    9.    Yellow. 

April.    Cape  of  Oood  Hope.    17O8. 

—  aphfmdent  (aplendid).      9.      ScmrleC     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1898. 

Ahi'SE.     TVa'^iimi  ani'ntm. 

Half-hardy  annual,  uaed  for  gamiahing  or 
eeaaoning.  Sow  during  April,  in  pota,  plunged  in 
a  hotbed;  remoTe  to  a  warm,  light  border  in 
May.  Thin  the  planto  to  aiz  inchea  apart.  The 
a««d  ia  ripe  in  Auguat  or  September.  It  doea  not 
bear  tranaplanting. 

A'ttraBBD-TREE.     lUVcxum  onitaHum, 
AmsoocHT'LUs.  (From  anitot,  unequal, 
and  cheilos,  lip.     Nat  ord..  Labiates  or 
LipworU  [Lamiaoee].    Linn.,  14-i>t^y- 
Ncifita  I'Gjfmnospermia,) 


Stove  biennial;  aceda  in  beat,  or  cottlDga  hi 
«a>i4y  aoil,  under  a  bell-glaaa.  Summer  temp., 
06"  to  76^1  winter,  66°  to  08". 

A.  eam</9a  (fleahy).     9.      Lilac.     Auguat.    E. 
Ind.    1778. 

Anibo'iixles.     (From  anisos^  unequal, 

and  melatt  a  member.   Nat  ord..  Labiates 

[Lamiacen].      Linn.,   I4t'l>idynamia   1* 

Gjftnnospermia,) 

Chiefly  evergreen  undar-ahruba  1  catdnge  ef 
atore  apedee  in  April,  in  heat,  under  a  bell-gUea. 
Green  houae  apeciea,  under  glaaa,  without  heat. 
Sow  the  annual  in  March,  in  heat;  loam  and 
pent.  Temperature  aame  for  atove  plants,  66"  to 
76";  winter,  68"  to  tfO".    Oreenhouae,  winter,  46". 

il.yWca'te  (forked).  1.  Blue.  Auguat.   NepaaL 
1894.    Oreenhouae. 

—  jr«/a*a'riea  (Malabar).    9.    Violet    Angnat 

E.  Ind.     1893. 

—  MowAe'to  (muak).    9.    Purple.   Auguat    N. 

Holland.     1894. 

—  •eo'te  (orate-/«aned).    9.    Pink.    Auguat.    B. 

Ind.    189S.    StoTe  annual. 

Aniso'pia  hortico'la,  is  a  beetle  which 
often  attacks  the  rose-flowers  about  June. 
Its  maggots  live  under  turf,  and  feed  on 
its  roots. 

Arkuals  are  plants  which  Uto  Vut  one 
year,  and,  consequently,  require  to  be 
raised  from  seed  annually.  By  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  culture  some  of  them  may 
be  made  to  live  longer.  Thus,  mignonette 
will  continue  to  bloom  for  two  or  more 
years  if  not  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds. 

Hardy  Annu€Ust  or  those  requiring  no 
protection,  are  sown  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  the  open  borders,  from  the  end 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
To  flower  late  in  autumn,  some  may  be 
sown  in  the  middle  of  June.  Whether 
sown  in  patches  or  broad  masses,  whether 
mixed  or  separate,  must  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  sower,  guided  by  his  know, 
ledge  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 
These  should  be  well  contrasted.  Every 
patch  should  be  properly  labelled,  which 
is  easily  done  by  having  some  deal  laths, 
one  inch  broad,  planed  smooth,  cut  into 
nine-inch  lengths,  and  painted  white. 
On  these  the  name  can  be  written  with 
a  lead  pencil. 

Ha(/-hardy  AntttiaiSf  such  as  require 
artificial  heat  while  seedlings,  are  sown 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  March  and  April. 
The  seedlings,  when  an  inch  or  two  long, 
to  be  transplanted  into  another  gentle 
hotbed,  or  greenhouse,  to  remain  until 
the  middle  of  May,  then  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  borders,  and  attended 
like  other  annuals. 

Tender  or  Oreenhovse  Annuals,  require 
ing  artificial  heat  and  shelter  dnzing  theii 
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whole  grovtb.  are  sown  early  in  liarcb, 
30  a  gentle  hotbed ;  to  be  traoRplanted 
into  another,  like  the  balf-bardy,  and 
thence  into  pots,  to  remain  in  the  green- 
house. Some  of  them,  if  moved  into  a 
warm  border  in  June,  will  bloom  freely, 
and  even  ripen  seed. 

Anodo'ntia.  (From  a,  not,  and  odontot, 
a  tooth;  in  reference  to  the  stamens. 
Nauord.,  (7nfci/er«  [Brassicacen].  Linn^ 
i6-Tetradynamia.     Allied  to  Alyssum.) 

Vm  general  maaageaicnt,  ate  Altmck. 
A.  ia^fcafrpa  (thick-fruited).   ^.    Yellow.    July. 

Siberia.     1810. 
'■^  tdt'whUum  (toothlcM).     I.     Yellow.     July. 

Hungaij.     IBM. 
''kattmtfo'iia    (pursUne-leared).      }.     White- 

Jane.     South  of  Europe.    ISIO. 

—  flMcrora'rpa  (long-fruited),  i.  White.   Jnnc. 

France.     1883. 

—  odooa'la  (obovate).  i.  Yellow.  Jona.  Ttwiteo. 

1830. 
•*-  n^ttre  (roek).    %,   White.    Jane.    Naplee. 

18M. 
•-  tpkn&aa  (thorny).    1.    White*    June.    Soath 

of  Europe.    1083. 

Akoiotoghi'lus.  (From  anotAru9s,  open, 
and  cheitoMy  a  lip;  in  reference  to  the 
spreading  apex  of  the  lip.  Nat  ora., 
Orchids  [Orehidaees].  lArai^^O-Oynan- 
dna  I'Monandrieu) 

DitiiioB  of  the  lootei  lamnj  peat|  a  little 
loam  and  ehareoali  and  wall  (mined.  Bummer 
Uiap.,  05^  to  8«^ ;  winter,  ftS*  to  W, 

i.  i^afeeuM  (bristly).    ^.    White,  green.    June* 
Java.     ISSd. 

—  — ^  Tar.  peehfu  (painted-briatly). 

The  natives  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  the 
hedgs-rows,  admire  it  mach,  and  give  it  the  regal 
name  of  *'  The  King  of  the  Woods ;  *'  and  well  it 
demrTcs  the  title ;  out  vet  the  leavas  are  the  only 
part  that  attract  oar  admiratioa.  The  floweia, 
tboagh  various,  are  not  at  all  beautiful )  but  the 
leaves  are  the  mast  beautiful  of  all  the  leavca  in 
the  world.  The  ground  colour  is  of  a  dark 
velvety-green,  tinged  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
cnrioosly  inlaid,  as  it  were,  with  stresks  of  golden 
net-work.  If  examined  aith  a  moderate  micro- 
■cope,  when  the  sua  is  shining,  this  golden  net- 
worii  is  really  glorious,  having  the  appearaaee  of 
the  richest  rubies.  But  no  description  can  do 
'astlce  to  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 
The  variety  named  pictm,  or  |Mdntcd— brought 
home,  we  believe,  by  Mr-  Oibaon,  fh>m  the 
Khorea  Hills,  India— has  a  brosd  stripe  of  yellow 
down  the  centra  of  each  leaf,  in  addition  to  the 
folden  net-work.  It  is  equaUly  beautiful  with 
the  origiiml  species,  but,  if  anyuiag,  more  difll- 
cnlt  to  eultivate.  MeMrs.  Low  and  Oo.,  of  the 
Clapton  Nurseries,  have  imported  another  variety, 
•kam  fiomaa,  of  a  stronger  growth,  and  on  that 
•eeoant  worth  cultivating,  though  not  quite  so 
bcaatilttl  as  the  other  two  varieties.  (Cottage 
Gtrieiter,  iiL  984.) 

Avohathb'oa.  (From  anomos^  slngolar, 
and  theea,  a  capsule,  or  seed-piod.    Nat.  | 
ord.,  Irid$  [Iridaoes].    linn.,  8-3Vian.| 
tfria  I'Monoggma,) 
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Vary  naat,  laJa^Uke,  dwarf,  bulbous  plaota, 
which  flower  in  the  open  borders  all  summer,  in 
^7  ^^Rht,  garden-soil  I  ripen  seeds  freely,  and 
require  the  protection  of  a  frame  va  winter. 
Propagated  from  seeds  and  offsets )  light,  sandy 
loam  and  oomaion  soil ;  bulbs  require,  in  moat 
places,  to  be  kept  in  a  f^ame,  or  in  stored  baga 
durina  whiter.  A.  cruefnta^  especially,  is  w«| 
fitted  Tor  a  flower-bed,  or  for  the  window-sill. 

J.  cmc'ttte  (bloody),    l.    Crimson.  July.   Capl 

of  Good  Hope.    1830. 
— y«'«OM  (rushy).    1.     Lilac.     May.    Cape  d 

Good  Hope.    1791* 

Ano'na.   (From  mentma^  its  local  name 

in  Baada.    Nat.  ord.,  Anonad*  [Anon*. 

ce«].  Linn.,  IS-Polytrndria  d-Polytfamia, ) 

IVoplcal  crveigreeii  trees  and  shrabs)  cattiDga 
of  ripeaed  wood,  ia  strong  heat,  under  a  glass.  In 
April;  rich  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6s^  to  (Ml^i 
winter,  ft6®  to  fl6*. 

A,  amptexieau'Ht  ^stcm-cIasping).    IS.    Yellow, 
green.    Mauritius.    1894. ' 

—  ilafa'Mni(Asiatie).    It.   Yellow,  green.   Asia, 

1810. 

—  Cherimo'tia  fCberimoyer).    IS.    Brown.    Au» 

gust.    S.  Amer.    1788. 

—  efn^rm  (grey).    15.    Yellow,  green.    W.  Ind* 

181S. 

—  ^/a'ftra  (smooth-frulted).     16.     Brown.    Au- 

gust.   Carolina.    1774. 
*  UnirWUa  (laarel-leaTed).    16.    Broem.    W. 

Ind.    177s. 
~/ofig</o'/ia(Iong.leaved).    10.    YeUow,  green. 

Guiana,    lese. 
^Mtarieafna    (Mexican).    19.    Yellow,    green. 

Mexico.    1828. 

—  mtfco'M  (mucous).    IS.    Yellow,  green.     E. 

Ind.    18S0. 

—  murica'ta  (muricated.    The  sour  sop).     10. 

Green,  yellow.    W.  Ind.    l66tf. 

—  obttuif&tia    (blunt-leaved).       II.      Yellow, 

green.    W.  Ind.     1810. 

—  po/Ndo'aa  (marsh).  4.  Green.    Guiana.   1830. 

—  pa/u'Wris   (marsh.       The    cork-wood).     10. 

Yellow.    W.lnd.    178I. 
^punetrfta   (spotted).      19.      Yellow,    grceoi 
Trinidad.    1818. 

—  rettculafta  (netted).    90.    White,  green.    8. 

Amer.    109Q. 
^  fencg'afa'ncif  (Senegal).    M.     YeUow,  green, 
Guinea.    1894. 

—  sgnowo'to  (scaly.  The  sweet  sop).  90.  Whilom 

green.    S.  Amer.    17SI. 

Ano'ptesus.  (From  ano^  npwardsi 
and  pterit,  a  fern;  alluding  to  the  sem- 
blance  of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Escallo- 
niadt  [EsoalloniaceoB].  Linn.,  6-Pen/aji. 
dria  1-Monogifnia,) 

A  areenhouse  evergreen  shrub  1  cuttings  under 
a  beU-glaas,  in   heat;   sandy   loam   and   peat. 
Usually  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse,  but  should 
be  tried  on  a  wall,  with  slight  winter  protection. 
A,  gimuMtfatfg  (gland-leaved).     S.     December. 

White  and  pink.    Van  Diamen's  Land. 

I84d. 

Axss'llia.  (In  honour  of  Mr.  Amelia 
the  botanical  ooUector  who  aooorapanied 
the  ill-fated  Niger  Expedition.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchid*  [ Orchidaces] .  Linn .,  20-  tfynait- 
dria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Aganisia.) 
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A  itov«  orchid.  DIviaimit  i  tarfy  h«ath-mould 
tod  brokan  poUharda.  Temp,  in  aummer,  dtP 
to  85^,  with  plentjr  of  moiatare  at  root  and  top ; 
winter,  5S°  to  60*.  and  kept  dry. 

A.4/Hm'im  (African).    S.    Brown,  green,  and 
jdlow.    February.    Fernando  Po.  1844. 

Anr.  {FormVca,)  To  drire  this  insect 
away,  dig  ap  Its  nests  and  haunts,  and 
mix  the  earth  with  gas-lime.  To  kill  it, 
poor  over  the  nest,  at  night,  a  strong  de- 
ooction  of  elder-leaves.  To  trap  it,  smear 
the  inside  of  a  garden-pot  with  honey, 
invert  it  over  the  nest,  and  when  crowded 
with  them,  hold  it  over  the  steam  of 
boiling  water ;  or  turn  a  flower-pot,  with 
its  ho&  stopped,  over  the  nest  The  ants 
build  up  into  it,  and  the  whole  colony  may 
be  taken  away  in  a  shovel.  They  may  be 
kept  from  *  ascending  standard  and  es- 
palier trees,  by  tying  a  piece  of  wool 
round  the  stems  and  the  supporters. 

Antenna'bia.  (From  anienrKE,  feelers; 
in  reference  to  the  downy  heads  of  the 
seeds.  Nat  ord.,  Compotite*  [AsteraoesBJ. 
Linn.,  l9-8yngeneMia  iSuperJltM,) 

Root  divlaion  and  aeeda  i  eomnion,  light  aoil. 
In  moat  plaeea  the  NepanI  apedea  reqnire  the 
proMetion  of  a  cold  pit  ia  winter. 

A.  mlp/Hna  (alpine).    1.    Pink.     June.    Alpine. 
Europe.     1778. 

—  Carp^tica  (Carpathian).      1.     Pink.     June. 

Carputhian  Mmintaina.    1775. 

—  eof»/o'rto(twiated-leaTed).    8.    Whits.    July. 

Nepaul.    1881. 

—  Hoi'ea  (dioecioua).  I.  Pink.  June.  Britain.  1881. 
•— A|rp«rdo'rea  (northern).    1.    Whitiah.    June. 

Isle  of  Skye.    1881. 
•^  mmrgariMeea  (pearly).     8.     White.     July. 

England.    1881. 
'^phMtoMVnea  (plantain-leaved).     1.     White. 

July.    Virginia.    1 730* 

—  Mpilne'rvie  (three-nerred).    1.    White.    An- 

guat.    Nepaal.    1888. 

A'mthxmis.    Chamomile.    (From  An 

tkemon^  a  flower;    in  reference  to  the 

great  number  of  flowers  produced.    Nat. 

ord.,  OompotUei  [AstaraoesBj.    linn.,  19- 

Syngenetia  Z-Super/lu(u) 

With  a  few  ezceptiona,  they  are  hardy  planta. 
Dimion  of  plant,  and  aeeda ;  conunon  aoil.  The 
•ingle-flowerinf^  A,  nafbUU  la  auperior  to  the 
double  for  medicinal  prupertiea. 

HBRBACBOUS  PBRENNIALS. 
i.  mipfna  (alpine).  1.  White.  July.  Austria.  1884. 

—  apfifo'Ua  (paraley-leaTcd).    8.    White.    July. 

China.    1 819. 

—  Bairetfe'rt  (Barrelier*a).    I.   White.   Augoat. 

Italy.     I88S. 
— •  Carpuftiea   (Carpathian).    1.    White.    June. 

Carpathia.    1880. 
^ehmmomftta  (chamomile).    1.    White.    July. 

South  of  Europe.     1887> 

—  eeroiio^o'tfa(buck-hom*leaved).   I.   White. 

Maf.    apain.    1818. 
^-firutieul&Ma  (ahrubby).    S.    White.    Aagoat. 

1888* 


A.globo^9m  (globoM).   1.    White.    July.   Soott 

of  Europe.    1570. 
^  grandijla'ra  (great  •  flowered).      1.      Whita. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1885. 

—  Ibehriem  (Iberian).  1.  White.  Auguat.  Iberia. 

1888. 

—  ineraatafta  (thick  -  pedunded).     1.     Whits. 

July.    France,    1818. 
^Kiiaibe'UU  (Kitaibel'a).     1.    White.     Jane. 

Hungary.    1S8S. 
'  JTorMa^/ie'iM  (Marshall**).  8.  Yellow.  July. 

Caucasus.    181 6. 

—  melttmp&dia  (black-footed).    1.    White.    Au- 

gust.   Egypt.    1810. 

—  aaonfa'isa  (mountain).  1.  Purple.  July.  Italy. 

1759. 

—  pe/r«'a  (rock).  1.  White.  July.  Italy.   1885. 
~ps«6c'«ceiu  (aoft-haired).     1.    White.     July. 

South  of  Europe.    1808. 
^Pfr^thrmm  (pellitory  of  Spain).    1.    Wklta. 
May.    South  of  Europe.  1570. 

—  rig^aeena  (rigescent).    8.     White.     Auguat. 

Caucasus.    1885. 

—  AHMMa'M  (Rudolph's).    1.   YeUow.  July. 

Caucaaua.    1884. 

—  •Mw'Wia  (rock).  1.    White.   July.  Hungary. 

I807. 
--Hnet&ria  (dyer'a).  8.  Yellow.  June.  Britaia. 

—  tosMMto'aa  (downy).    1.    White.    July.    La- 

Tant.    1795. 

AHKUALS. 
it.  c/«rM<iM  (taUeat).   4.   WhiU.    July.    Ikmtk 
of  Europe,     lysi. 

—  ilMtM'aeo  (Austrian).    1.    White.     Auguat. 

Austria.    1759. 

—  CM'a  (Chian).  8.  White.  June.  CMo.  178I. 

—  co'le(coU).    1.    White.    April.    Italy.  1714. 

—  tUaeoftha  (discoid).  1.  YeUow.  June.  Italy. 

1800. 
—/a'tfojr  (uncertain).    1.    White.    July.    1885. 
— yWea'te  (brown-sealed).     1.    White.     July. 

Portugal.    1805. 

—  muuifUmm  (aea).    1.     White.     July.     Medi- 

terranean.   1888. 

—  tnfWa  (mixed).   1.   White.  Auguat.   Wnam^ 

1781. 
'  mmeromtilaftm  (hard-pointed).    Italy.    1880. 

—  Rmtk^niea  (Rusaian).     8,     White.     June. 

Taurida.    1888. 
~  3VfiM^e'M'  (Trinmfetti's).    1.    Pale  yoUow. 
4ttgust.    Switaerland.    1 81 9. 

EYSBQBEENS. 
A,  no'ttha  (noble.     Common    chamomile).    !• 

White.    August.    Britain. 
— -^/lo'rw-jPte'MOloable),     1.    Whita.    Aa» 

gust.    Britain. 
•^jnmciafia  (dotted).     I.      White.      Augnut. 

Barbaiy.    18  J  8.    Biennial. 

See  Ghaxoxilb. 

Anthe'phoba.   (From  antho$f  a  flower, 

and  pKoreOy  to  bear.    Nat  ord.,   Orassea 

[Graminao08B].      linn.,  S-Triandna  2- 

Digyniiu) 

Seed  in  March  or  April.  Peat  and  loam. 
The^  are  pretty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  re- 
quiring a  greenhouae  in  winter,  aa  eaaily  managed 
aa  any  other  grass. 

A.  efUgmu  (elegant).  Apetal.  August.  Jamaica. 
1776. 

—  vUU/aa  (soft-haired).  August.  W.  Ind.   1884. 

Anthe'ricux.     (From  anthoSf  a  flower, 
and  kerkoa^  a  hedge ;  in  reference  to  the 
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tall  flower-stoma.    Nat  ord.,  JAIyuwrU 
[liliaces}.  lann.,  %-Hexividria  l-Mono^ 

9em  ordc»  of  pluita  art  hm  ably  UTMited  b j 
■MB  of  acienee,  and  »till  leaa  onderttood  hj  the 
rardcMT,  tbaD  th«  **  bcaotifal  *'  Order  of  LUiea. 

Fitb  the  ezeeptioB  of  A,  tm^Uimm  and  stti- 
SM,  which  ara  hardy,  thcfiare  aaoatly  low, 

Secuhouae,  herbaeeooa  planta,  with  tuberoua  and 
ahy-bnndled  root*.  Propagated  by  auckera, 
•ibeta.  and  aeeda.  Sandy  loam,  with  abundance 
of  dnioage,  and*  raqoiring  tha  frame  ot  gr^o* 
houae  in  winter.  The  genua  HulbiiM  ia  now 
added  to  thia. 

il.  Alfrttcei'dea  (albnca-Uke).    1.     White.     July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1788. 

—  b(p€dmmemlu^htm  (tw.ped uncled).    1.  White. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1826. 
^  eoM/ieiite'him  (ehanneUed-leaved).   1.  Whit^ 
and  green.    May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1774. 

—  —  rw/vm  (r«<ty).    1.   Copper.  Jme.  Chpe 

of  Good  Hope.* 

—  emru'leitm  (blnish).    Bine.    May. 

— >  Aw'emtm  (aaffron).    1.    White.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     I8M. 
*/«l0^teM  (aiekle-ehaned).    1.    White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1895. 
— >li(A/i<<«m  (thread-leaTed).    1.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S0. 
-^>ll|^e^rNie  (thread.form).     1.     White.    April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1776. 
— ;fer(rv'<tMn  (aiicsag-leaved).    1.  White,   Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1796. 
^'floriktt'ndmm    (many«flowered).      I.     White. 

April..    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 774. 
—fnggrana  (aweet-teented).    1.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 795. 
•^  gfWfdnift^lium    (graaa-leaved).     9.      White. 

June.    Cftpc  of  Good  Hope.    1 794. 

—  Mnm^imm    Chair^).    1.    White.    July,    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1S98. 

—  lo^^/o'/fMin  (long-IeuTed).    1.   White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1894. 

—  ptfp'ffrai    (long-haired).     I.      White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I8S6. 
'•'plumt^tum    (feather-petaled).       1.       White. 

March.    CbUi.    1890. 
•^pmmuridiaf mum  (afternoon).  9.   White.  Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  rf*e/«'fwm  iroUed-haek ).  9.  White.  October. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     17SI. 

—  eefx/fmana  (late-flowering).    1.    White.  Jnly. 

Britain. 
«-9ir«'<c  (spiral).    1.    White.    May.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1894. 

—  tquafmewm  (aealy).    1.    White.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     I8iO. 

—  milpAwVetiM  (anlphnr).     I.     Purple,  yellow. 

July.     HuDgary.     1893. 

—  fr(^mai  (three-flowered).     1.    White.    Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1789.^ 

—  andMo'fMB  (waved).    1.  White.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1896. 

—  seqMr/f ntnn  (evening).     S.     White.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hop«. '  1888. 
^wm&nan  (long-haired).      1.     White.     July. 
Gape  ef  Good  Hope.    1896. 

Akthocs'scis.  (From  anthoi^  a  flower, 

«iid  ArrAu,  a  ray.    Nat  ord.,  Figworti 

[  Scrophiilariace«].     limi.,    14-2>ufyfia. 

ata  2'Angiotpermiti.) 

Guttiniio  at  ripcnod  wood  ia  Aptil,  plaeadl  la 


and  under  a  glaaa,  eel  at  flrat  in  a  cool  plM8f 
and  afterward*  placed  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat,  well  drained.  Summer 
temp.,  66^  to  06'  i  winter,  46'  te  68^. 

il.  e'lMeoMt  (whitiah4eaTed).  8.  White.  June. 
N.  Holland.     1896. 

^  OM/o'/ta  (hoUy-leaved).  0.  TeUowiah-gxeea. 
June.    Swan  River.    1849. 

~-  hUf^a  (ahore).  8.  White.  June.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1888. 

—  9iae&aa  (dammy).  0.  White.  May.  N.  Hol- 

land.    1899. 

Anthoclei'^ta.  ( From  aiilAoi,  a  flower, 
and  cUialo9t  ahat  up.  Nat  ord.,  Loga- 
niada  [LoganeaceeJ.  Lidil,  0-Penton- 
dria  1-Afonogpnia.) 

Cuttinn  in  heati  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  66^  to  80' ;  winter,  66'  to  99*. 

A,  mmcrwhjf^Ua  (long-leaved).  90.  White.  Sierra 
Leone.    1890. 

A'nthodon.    (From  anthoB^  a  flower, 

and  odoiiy  a  tooth.    Nat.  ord.,  Hippocra- 

lead*  [HippocrateacesB].      linn.,  S-Tn- 

iutdria  1-Monogynia.) 

Tropical  erergreen  ahmbt}  euttinga  of  half* 
ripened  wood,  under  a  bell-glaws  in  hotbed; 
aandy  loam  and  peat.  Temperature  aa  for  pre- 
ceding genua. 

A.9llifpUemm   (elliptic).      19.      TeUow,    gieen. 

Bio  Janeiro.    1818. 
— paiUcuiaftum  (panieled).    19.    Tellow,  green. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1818. 

Amthelo'ma.    (From  anthos,  a  flower, 

and  hma,  a  fringe.     Nat.  ord.,  Margra- 

viads   [MargraviaoefB].    Lino.,  13-Po/y. 

andria  l-Monogynia») 

A  atove  evergreen  ahrub)  cutQnga  of  ripe 
wood,  under  glasa,  in  aand  and  in  heat  {  light, 
rich  loam.    Temperature  aa  for  preceding. 

A.  WMmia'iM  (mountain).    N.  Holland.    18l5. 

Antholy'za.  (From  anthot,  a  flower, 
apd  IgtMaj  rage;  in  reference  to  the  open- 
ing of  Lhe  flower  like  the  month  of  an 
enraged  animaL  NaL  ord.,  Irids  f  Irida- 
cesBJ.    Linn.,  8- ZVianirta  l-ifono^yitta.) 

Bulba  requiring  the  aaaiatance  of  a  frame  or 
graenhouae  in  winter,  or  to  be  planted  deep 
enough  beyond  the  reach  of  froat  in  a  dry,  ahel- 
tered  aituation;  l^ht,  aandy  toil;  ofiaeU.  See 
AMiaA'NTBoa. 

A.  Xiki&pUia  (Ethiopian).  8.  Scarlet  and  green. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1789. 

—  moale'iMi   (mountain).     1.     Brown.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17>9* 

—  j9r«e'tfa  (very  tall).  Orange.  February.  Cap* 

of  Good  Hope.    1769. 

Anthomt'ia,  a  genus  of  fly  veiy  itgu- 
nous  to  the  gardener.    The  principal 
species  are  the  foUowing : — 
A,  eeparwm  (onion-tfy). 

In  light  soils,  especially,  the  onion  it 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  grub  or  larva  of 
this  fly  {AnUtomy'ia  oepa'rvmj  or  Scato'- 
phag*  eepa'rum  of  some  writers).    The 
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gardener  who  sees  his  young  onions, 
when  about  the  thiokness  of  a  straw, 
turiiing  yellow,  and  the  leayes  sunk  down 
upon  the  ground,  may  at  onoe  know  that 
they  are  the  Victims  of  this  inseoU  E^en 
when  of  larger  growth  the  onion  is  still 
liable  to  suffer  urom  its  attacks,  and  even 
up  to  the  time  of  the  bulb's  fiiU  growth. 
If  the  outer  coats  of  a  yoong  onion  thus 
destroyed  are  stripped  ofl^  the  grub  is  at 
once  detected;  but  if  the  onion  is  older, 
the  grubs  are  often  numerous.  In  both 
oases  they  will  be  found  feeding  on  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  onion.  The  grub  varies 
fh)m  about  a  quarter  to  haif  an  inch 
long,  is  fleshy,  shining,  whitish,  cylin- 
drical, tapering  fVom  the  head  to  the  tail, 
and  divided  into  twelve  segments.  The 
pores  through  which  it  breathes  are  yel- 
low, and  in  the  first  segment  In  about 
three  weeks  fh>m  the  time  of  being 
hatched  it  changes  into  a  chesnut-co- 
loured,  oval  puparium,  or  case,  within 
which  is  the  real  pupa.  From  this,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  perfect  fly  comes 
forth,  of  the  sue  of  the  oross  lines,  and 
ai*pearing  as  magnified  in  our  drawing. 


This  is  the  female,  and  is  entirely  of  a 
pale,  ashy  oolour,  covered  with  black 
bristles.  The  male  has  a  blaok  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  The 
antenniB  and  legs  are  black ;  the  wings 
are  transparent,  almost  colourless,  but 
irridesoent  pink  and  green.  The  female 
inserts  her  eggs  withm  the  leaf-sheaths 
of  the  <Hiion,  close  to  the  ground.  She 
eontinnes  to  lay  her  eggs  from  May  to 
September,  pioducing  several  broods  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  latest  hrood  re- 
mains in  the  pupa  state  through  the 
winter,  so  that  ail  old  decaying  store- 
onions  should  be  burnt  up  as  spring  ad 
vances.  The  best  preventive  of  this  gfub 
Is  to  sprinkle  gas-lime  between  the  rows 
of  seeding-onions,  its  fames  being  oflbn- 
alvo  to  the  fly.  It  may  be  well,  also,  to  tiy 


spreatUng  powdered  oharooal  among  them 
in  a  similar  way,  for  the  fly  is  said  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in  this  powder  as  readilj 
as  in  the  onion-plants. 

A,  bra'itictt,  cabbage-fly,  says  Mr. 
Curtis,  is  found  through  the  summer, 
and  is  the  parent  of  a  maggot  which  has 
been  known  to  lay  waste  whole  fields  of 
cabbages,  by  diseasing  the  roots  on  which 
they  feed,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  Suooessive  generations  are  feed- 
ing until  November ;  the  latter  familiei 
lying  in  the  pupa  state  through  the  win- 
ter,  and  most  probably  some  of  the  flies 
survive  that  season,  secreted  in  holes  and 
crevices.  When  the  cabbage-leaves  as- 
sume a  lead  or  yellow  colour,  and  droop 
in  mid-day  firom  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
such  plants,  being  diseased,  should  be 
taken  up,  carried  away,  and  burnt,  and 
brine  or  lime  put  into  the  holes.  Gar- 
deners, in  some  instances,  have  collected 
large  quantities  of  the  pupae  from  the 
roots  by  drawing  away  the  earth. 

The  male  of  A.  bra'uic^  is  dark,  bright 
grey,  with  black  bristles;  there  is  a 
black  stripe  half  way  down  the  middle 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  curved  one  on  each 
side ;  the  body  has  a  more  decided  blac^ 
stripe  down  the  centre,  and  the  segments 
are  marked  by  a  line  of  the  same  oolour: 
legs  and  antenne  blackish;  wings  a  little 
smoky.  The  female  is  pale,  ashy  grey ; 
the  eyes  remote,  with  a  dark  chesnnt- 
coloured  stripe  on  the  crown ;  the  wingi 
are  similar  in  tint  to  those  of  the  foc» 
going  species,  but  the  insects  are  const 
derably  smaller. — Gardener's  Chronicle, 

A.  lactu'e^,  lettuce-fly.  Mr.  Curtis  says 
the  larv8B  mdie  their  appearance  in  An- 
gust,  but  are  abundant  in  September; 
tbey  closely  resemble  those  from  the  cab- 
bage and  turnips,  being  of  s  yellowish- 
white  colour,  tapering  towards  the  head, 
which  is  pointed,  and  armed  with  two 
short,  black  claws  at  the  nose.  These 
maggots  live  in  the  involucre  of  different 
varieties  of  lettuce,  feeding  upon  the 
seeds  and  receptacle;  and  when  tliese 
are  consiuned,  they  wriggle  themselves 
out  backward,  either  to  enter  anothei 
seed-vessel  or  fall  to  the  ground  and 
become  pups. 

When  the  seed-stems  are  gathered  and 
dying,  the  larvas  ehange  to  pupai,  called 
•AvcAs,  hi  Snirey,  being  bright  chesnnt- 
coloured,  oval  cases,  which  are  rough, 
when  examined  under  a  lens,  with  two 
minute  tubercles  at  the  head,  and  tws 
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books,  and  a  few  other  tuberdoB  at  the 
tail  In  the  course  of  May  a  few  of  the 
pupe  hatch;  they  have,  however,  been 
obeerved  as  early  as  April,  and  as  late  as 
Jnly.  The  male  is  iniense  black,  clothed 
with  short  hair  and  bristles;  the  eyes 
leddish-browD,  and  meeting  above  ;  face 
mciining  to  chesnot-ooloar,  with  a  bright 
spot  of  the  same  on  the  crown  ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  trunk  bears  four  varying 
whitish  stripes ;  the  body  is  ashy -grey, 
the  segments  blackish,  at  the  base  a  deep 
black;  wings  two,  stained  with  black, 
and  beautiAiUy  irridescent ;  the  base  and 
poiserp  ochreous,  the  nervures  of  the 
viags  pitchy. 

The  female  is  entirely  ashy-grey,  and 
leas  bristly ;  the  eyes  not  meeting  on  the 
erown,  with  a  bright  ohesnat-coloured 
stripe  between   them ;    body  oval,  the 
apex  cone-shaped ;  horns  and  legs  black* 
ish ;  wings  and  nervures  lighter  than  in 
the  male,  which  it  equals  in  size. — Ibid* 
AMTBOMY'iiua  pomo'bum.    Apple  Wee- 
riL    This  insect  shelters  itself  beneath 
the  scurfy  bark  during  the  winter,  await- 
ing the  return  of  spring  to  renew  its 
•ttaeks  upoo  the  bloesom-buds.    *'This 
Insect,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  *'  commits  great 
devistation  in  apple-orchards,  by  destroy- 
iosg  the  stamens,  pistil,  and  receptacle  of 
the  flower.     As  soon  as  the  blossom- 
buds  swell,  tke   female   beetle  begins 
to  depasit  her  eggs.    In  calm  weather, 
■he  selects  a  good  bud,  and  makes  a  hole 
in  it  with  hor  rostrum  (long  beak) ;  she 
fixes  herself  at  the  hole,  lays  one  egg, 
•nd  goes  on  till  she  has  deposited  a  con- 
siderable number  of  egga  in  separate 
bods.    The  bud  continues  to  swell,  and 
the  petals  (flower-leaves)  nearly  expand, 
when  suddenly  the  growth  ceases,  and 
the  petals  wither,  and  assume  a  shri- 
velled appearance.  If  one  of  these  flower- 
bods  be  examined  when  nearly  expanded, 
a  small,  white  grub,  with  a  black  head, 
will  be  found  in  the  centre,  which  begins 
to  assume  a  yellowish  colour ;  a  few  days 
kUer  the  grab  wHl  be  found  either  wholly 
or  partially  changed  to  a  beetle,  and, 
should  there  be  a  small  hole  on  the  side 
of  the  rec«)ptaole,  the  beetle  will  have  es- 
tesaed,  the  transformation  from  the  egg 
to  the  perfect  state  not  having  occupied 
■■are  than  a  month.    When  this  beetle, 
ar  weevil,  Imivos  the  reoepiaeie,  it  feeds 
during  the  summer  on  the  leaves  of  the 
tteM,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen.    In  the 
wttumn,  the  weevils  leave  the  treea  and 


search  for  convenient  hidmg-plares,  un^ 
der  stones  about  the  trees,  or  under  the 
rough  bark,  in  which  they  pass  the  wint^. 
Consequently,  as  they  commenoe  ibeir 
operations  early  in  the  spring,  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  all  stones,  dead 
leaves,  and  other  litter  from  under  the 
trees,  as  well  as  to  scrape  off"  the  rough, 
dead  bark  from  them  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  apple-weevil  is  also  very  in- 
jurious to  pear  trees.     This  beetle,  or 


weevil,  is  scaroely  one  line  and  a  half 
long;  its  wing-eases  are  dark  brpwn, 
with  whiti»h-grey  stripes;  its  antenna 
(horns  or  feelers)  spring  trom  the  nriddle 
of  its  beak,  and  all  these  parts,  as  well  as 
its  eyes  and  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
are  black." 

There  are  several  nearly-allied  species 
of  predatory  weevils,  which  will  be  found 
under  the  name  of  Cubctj'uo. 

Anthospx'bmum.      (From    anthos,   a 

flower,  and  spemuL,  seeds.     NaL  ord., 

0iitchaHiad9  [Cinchoniacee,  formerly  Bu- 

biaceie].    Linn.,  H^-IHacia  4- Tetrandria,) 

Gutdngt  in  Mnd,  under  a  beU-glM*  ;  peat  and 
loam  I  tttmniw  tamp.,  fti^  to  6i^  {  winter,  40°  t« 
id*. 

A.  JEtMtfpiemm  (Ethiopian).  S.  Orean  and  white. 
June.    Cape  oi  Good  Hopa.    lOQS. 

ANTHu'snnf.  (From  onihM,  a  flower, 
and  imro,  a  tail ;  referring  to  the  spadix. 
or  Arum  flowbr-spike.  Nau  ord.,/?r«M- 
tiads  [Orontiaceie].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandrui 
I'MoHogynieL    Allied  to  Pothos.) 

fitora  Epiphytaa*  Sucker  {  peat  and  loam. 
Temp,  in  •nmmer,  60*  to  83<*  i  wtnter,  Vfi  to  65^ 

A,  longifo'lia  (long-ieared).    I.  Apetal.  Meiioo. 

issp. 

'-'  rmkt'weetu    (veddiah).     Brown. 
Bfadl.    1SS8. 

There  are  Ave  other  tpeeMa,  bnt 
ealtxTatioa. 

Ajithy'lus.  (From  oii/Am,,  a  flower, 
and  iamlotf  down ;  literally,  downy  flower* 
Nak   ord.,    Mjei/amiiwui    PIohU   [Fsba- 
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Me].    Anied  to  Trefoil.    lizm.,  16  JIfo. 

nadttlpkia  G-Decandria.) 

Seeds,  diTiaioo  of  rooti,  cattinga;  the  hxtdj 
perennud  md  annual  species  like  a  light,  well- 
orained  soil ;  the  greenhouse  Tarieties  should  baTe 
a  little  peat. 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
A.  c&nde0na{cTom).  I.  White.  Julj.  Spain.  17B9. 

—  Aamo'M  (hooked).  1.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Bar- 

bary.    16SI. 

—  ioMdei  (lotus-like).  1.  Teliov.  July.  Spain. 

1739. 
^  tetruphif'Ua  (fow-\tvreA),    1.    Yellow.   July. 
South  of  Europe.    1040. 

OBBBNHOU8B  ETERORBBNS. 
J.  «!pala7Ai  (aspalathus-like).  1.  Yellow.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S4. 

—  bafrba  J&mt  (Jupiter's  beard).  8.  Pale  yellow. 

April.    South  of  Europe.    1040. 

—  epti»ofde§  (eytisus-like).     S.     White.    Jane. 

Spain.    17SI. 

—  §ehma'ta  (hedgehog).  1.  Purple.  June.  South 

of  Europe. 

—  irfiM'eea  (priekly).    1.  Purple.  May.    Spain. 

175». 

—  Herwufnnim  (Hermann's).   8.    Yellow.   July.  I 

Levant.    1730. 

—  AeforopAy//a(Tarious-le«red).  1.  Pink.  July.  I 

South  of  Burope     J76B.  I 

^  iam^Ua  (fine-leaved).     8.     Yellow.    Jnly. 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.    1818. 

HERBACEOtTS  PSHENNIAL8. 
A.a^na  (hairy-alpine).     1.    Yellow.    Avguat. 
Britain. 

—  IKIto'iiii  (Dillenius*s).   ^,  Red.   July.    South 

of  Europe.    I8IO. 

—  O'ero'rA' (Gerard's).  1.  White.  Angust.  Pro- 

vence.   I8O6. 
->  monta'iM  (mountain).  1.  Purple.  Jnly.  Sooth 

of  Europe.    1750. 
a'»a  (white).    1.    White.    July.    South 

of  Rurop*.     1818. 

—  anobiychoi'dea  (Saint  Foix-Uke).    I.    Yellow. 

July.    Spain.     I817. 
^pofye^pkala  (many-headed).  I.  Ydlow.  July. 
Barhary.     1880.  ' 

—  poiir^Ay'tfa  (many-leaved).    1.   Yellow.  Joly. 

South  oi  Europe,    lejtf. 

—  tTM/fi«ra'rta(rommon  woundwort).   I.  Yellow. 

July.  Britain. 
— albljlo'ra   (white-flowered).     1.    White. 

July.  Britain. 
kintUfmima  (very  hairy).  4.   Red.  July. 

Europe.    1 810. 

iVAro    (red-flowered).     I.     Red.    July. 

Britain. 

—  Webbie/na  (Webb's).     1,    Pale  roae.    Tene- 

•    riffe.     1880. 

Antia'ris.  (From  anZ/a,  its  Java  name- 
Nat,  ord.,  Atrocarpada  [Atrocaipacese]. 
Linn.,  2 1  Monacia  4-  Teirad^amia,  Al- 
lied to  Brosimam.) 

Thb  is  the  fabled  upas-tree  of  Java,  which  fur- 
Blahea  the  "  Antjar  poison."  As  if  to  prove  the 
laying  that  reahty  is  more  strange  tium  fiction— 
at  least  in  botany— the  very  nearest  plant  in  af- 
flnity  to  this  deadly-polsonous  tree  is  the  oow.tree 
of  South  Amenca,  whose  milky  juice  is  as  whole- 
some as  that  of  an  "Aldemey/'  and  the  bread- 
fruit-tree  u  also  dosely  allied  to  th«  upas.  A 
aiovttre*!  cuttingsof  rather  Am  wood,  innB^y 
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soil,  under  a  bell>glass,  and  ia  hottom-hsat. 
Sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  W 
to  85")  winter,  56<*  to  60». 

A»  toMict^ria  (poisonous).  40.  Green.  Java.  1844 

ANTioRA'mfA.    (From  anti,  like,  and* 

gramma,  writing ;  in  reference  to  the  ap- 

pecranoe  of  the  spore-oases,  or  seed-yes- 

sels.     Nat.  ord,,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceic]. 

Linn.,  %4,-Oryptogeania  l-Filicet.  Allied  to 

Scolopendrium.) 

A  greenhouse  Fern.    Divisions  t  peat  and  loam. 
Temp,  in  aummer,  M^  to  7b^l  winter,  45**  to  MV*. 

A,  r^fmophi^Ua  (rooting-leaved).    Brown.   Uaj. 

AifiiBRHi'HtTii.  (From  onfi,  like,  and 
thin,  a  snout,  or  nose ;  flowers  like  the 
snout  of  an  animal.  Nat  ord.,  Figwortt 
[ScrophulariaceflB].  linn.,  l^Tetrady. 
namia  Z-An^spetwia^) 

Grow  freely  from  seed  aown  in  spring ;  the  best 
varieties  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  aandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-light.  Common  soil,  if  not  retentive  of 
moisture.  All  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  spedfied.  Excellent  for 
banks  and  under  trees,  out  above  either  for  the 
tope  of  walls.    The  varietiee  are  endless. 

A.  mtgmiifa'limm  (narrow-leaved).     S.      Pink. 
August.    Europe.    I8I7. 

—  oearffM  (asarina).    I.    White.    July.    Italy. 
1090.    Half-hardy  evergreen  trailer. 

—  caljrcf'iMtm  (larKe-ealyzed).     I.     Red.    Jk1«. 
Spain.    1810.    Hardy  annual. 
uU/ntm  (glandular-haired.)    a.    Bonn, 

Jellow.    September.    California.     1884. 
lardy  annual. 

—  me'/iw  (greater).    8.  Pink.    July.    England. 
— M'eolor    (two  -  coloured).     8.      White. 

July.    England. 
coed^neuM  (scariet-flowered).     a.     Sear- 
let.    Jnly.    England. 

—  _/„«r».|i<^iio  (double-flowered).  8.  Flaah. 
July.    England. 

varieg^tum  (variegated 'leaved).  8.  Red. 

July.    England. 

—  me'dfwfn  (intetmediate).    8.    Pink.    Awruat. 
Europe.    1881. 

—  wteana'nthMm  (smaller-flowered).     8.      Pink. 
August.    South  of  Europe.     I817. 

~  mo'tte  (soft-leaved).  1.  White.  August.  Spain. 

.^     .*'.*.*;    Half-hardy  evergreen  trailer. 

—  Montewd^nM   (Monte    Videan).      l.      R«d. 
l^onte  Video.    1880.    Hardy  annual. 

—  ochroleufcum  (pale  yellow).    4.    Pale  yellow. 
July. 

^or&nHum   (orontium).    1.     Flesh.     Aunat. 
Britain.    Hardy  annual. 

—  aempem''r«fw  (evergreen),    8.    Pink.   Auouat 
Pyreneea.     18S1. 

—  a'CTi/inn  (Sicilian).    I.    White.    July.    1884. 

—  lorAM'nMn  ftwisted).    Purple.    June.    ItaW. 

Ahtleb  Moth.    8ee  Gera'pteryx. 

Antuo'phtux.  (From  antron,  a  caveni, 
■nd  pAto,  to  grow ;  referring  to  its  pUoa 
of  growth.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 
diaeec].  Uim,,2^0ryptopamial.FUicet,) 

Stove  Ferns.  Diviaion  of  the  roota ;  sandy  loam, 
in  a  ahady  aituation.  ^^ 

A.  Cagemne'me  (Cayenne).    Brown.    Cavenne 

—  eorifi'omtm  (leathery).    Biown. 
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J.  Imnceolf^tsm  (Imee-Uaved).    Brown.  Augiwt. 

W.  Ind.    179s. 
•^  Uitfa^thtm  (broad-leaved).      Brown.     ItUnd 

of  LttBOD. 

— '•AIu'mir  (blunt-leaTed).    Brown.    Island  of 
Locon. 

—  ntSeulu'tum  (netted).    Brown. 

—  MwicM/a'hMi  (half -ribbed).   Brown.    Island. 

<tf  Loion. 

Antwebp  Hollyhock.  Alth(B*uJic\fo'lia, 

Ao'tus.    (From  a,  not,  and  oum,  ear ; 

&e  ear-like  appendages  to  the  caljx  are 

wanting.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plantt 

[Fabacee].  Linn.,  IX^'Decandria  l-Mono- 

ffma.) 

Oteenhottte  email  eieiareen  shraba.  Seeds 
aovn  in  heat.  Cnttiags  of  half-ripened  wood  in 
April,  in  sand,  under  a  beH-glass.  Sandy  loam 
sad  peat,  with  a  lUtle  ehareosl. 

d.fra'dliff  (slender).    April.    N.  Holland.  18S0. 
'-fracfOianw  (most  slender).   3.  Yellow,  crim- 
son.   May.    N.  Holland.    1844. 

—  bte^na  (hoary).    9.    Yellow.   Jnne.    N.  Hol- 

land.   1894. 

—  lamtgtr^  (woolly).    Crimson,  yellow.    AprU. 

Horeton  Bay.    1838. 

—  sWo'sB  (soft-haired).    S.    Yellow.    June.   N. 

Holland.     1790. 
trieafiea  (heath-like).   9.  YeUow.  June. 

N.  Holland.    18IO. 
ferrugHnea  (rusty).    9.    Yellow.    June. 

N.  Holland.     1890. 
MYo'te  (twiggy).   9.  YeUow.  Jane.  N. 

Holland.    1894. 

Api'boxa.  (A  Greek  name  of  a  plant 
BO«r  mtknown.  Nat.  ord.,  CompotiteM 
[Asteraoee].     linn.,    id-Syngenesia    h- 

Allied  to  Soeeory.  Common  treatment  in  bor- 
der.   IKriaioa  of  roots. 

A,(mrmUfmea  (orange-eoloured).  !•  Orange. 
June.    Hungary.    1810. 

The  above  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  is  the 
ealy  one  worth  cultivating,  though  there  are 
■say  other  species. 

Afei'ba.     (The  local  name  of  one  of 

the  species  in  Brazil.    Nat.  ord.,  Linden- 

hlamna  [Tiliacese].   limu,  IB-Fulyandria 

\-MonogifHia,) 

IVopieal  erei  green  trees  and  shmbs.  Cuttings 
•f  ripe  wood,  under  a  glass,  in  strong  heat ;  peat 
mhI  loam.  Sbonld  be  curbed  fas  the  Chinese  &> 
iUoB,  by  pruning  their  roots,  Ac. 

4.  s'ipcra  (rougfa-cnpeuled).  88.  Yellow.  Cay- 
enne.    1703. 

~  te'eit  (smooth-leaved).  18.  Green.  Cayenne. 
I817. 

—  i>e<eM'ai«(Petoumo).    40.    YeUow.    S.  Amer. 

I8I;. 
~  Ktct^rbou  (Tlbourbou).  7.  YeUow.  8.  Amer. 
1736. 

AFRKLA.'in>&A.  (From  nphelei,  simple, 
ud  aner,  a  male ;  the  anthers  being  one- 
celled.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthad*  [Acantha- 
88ft].   linn.,  \4k-i)idynaima  ^-AngtotpeT' 

etemeeu  shnflM.    Allied  to  Jnsticia. 
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Cnttinn  of  small  side-ihoots,  taken  off.  in  March 
w  April,  inserted  in  very  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  a  strong  bottoas-heat.  Bough  loam 
and  peat,  weU  droned,  and  liberally  supplied 
with  water  during  summer,  until  flower-buds  ap- 
pear ;  kept  drver  and  cool  during  winter.  Sum- 
m«  temp.,  flil«  to  8tf»j  winter,  ft5«  to  00;  but 
\V^  less  wiU  do.  A  fnll  account  of  the  cultuie  of 
this  genus  b  given  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  hb 
806. 

A^oMraniPaea  (orange -coloured).    3.    Orange, 
scarlet.    December.    Meiieo.    1844. 

—  crisfo'to  (crested).    8.    Scarlet.   August.    W. 

Ind.    1738. 
~>V/refw  (glowing).  14.  Orange.  Autumn.  1847. 

—  #toAr«'te  (smooth-leaved).    1^.   YeUow.    Au- 

tumn.   S.  Amer.    1848. 

—  <efr«|w'ii«  (ftmr-angled).    9.   Autumn.    184(1. 

Aphblb'xis.     (From  apheks,  simple 
and  exis,  habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Oompoeitet  [As- 
teraceae].    linn.,  19-Syngene9ia  ^.Super- 
Jlua,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Allied  to  Heli- 
ehrysum.  Cuttings  in 'spring  or  summer}  smaU 
side-shoots  are  best«  ripened,  bnt  not  bard,  in. 
serted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass.  Summer  temp.. 
88*  to  «6«»  s  winter,  40P  to  470. 

A.  erieoedee  (heath-ltte).  I.  White.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1706. 
^faaeieula'ta  (fascicled).     9.    Purpie,  yeUow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 
«'<Att  (white-flowered).   9.   White.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 
ru'irm   (red-flowered).     9.    Bed.    July. 

Cape  of  (rood  Hope.    1799. 
verefeoloT  (party-coloured).     9.     Vane- 

gated.    July.    C.  G.  Hope.    1 799. 

—  ku'imlla  (dwarf).     9.    Pink.    May.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1810. 
mocro'n/Aa   (lerge-flowered-dwarf).      9. 

Purple.    N.  HoUaad.     1840. 
ro'sea    (rose-large-flowered-dwaif).      9. 

Rose.    Gardens.    1848. 
pmrpu'tea  (purple-large-flowered-dwarn. 

9.    Purple.    N.  Holland.    1840. 
^  eeeamofdee  (sesamun-like).  9.    Purpie.  white* 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    lySO. 

Aphis.  The  plant-lonse,  or  green 
fly;  called  sometimes  the  puceron,  or 
vine-fretter.  It  is  asnal  to  consider  that 
eyery  plant  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this 
insect  is  the  Tiotim  of  some  especial 
species ;  but  we  think  that  farther  exa- 
mination will  redaoe  the  number  of 
species  very  eonsiderably.  Difference  in 
colour  certainly  does  not  constitute'  a 
specific  difference  ;  for  the  rose-loose  is 
green  when  the  shoots  of  the  jrose  are 
green,  but  red  when  the  shoots  are  of 
this  colour.  The  amount  of  injuiy  they 
oauRe  to  a  plant,  by  robbing  it  of  its  sap 
or  blood,  is  proportioned  to  their  num- 
ber, and  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  in- 
feet  the  subject  of  their  attack ;  and  the 
amount  of  diat  itgary  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  hop-duty  ii 
«ften  ^6408,000;  bnt  the  hop-louse  {Aphu 
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hftmNli)  freqtiently  so  destroys  the  crop 
fts  to  reduce  it  to  a  liiUe  more  than 
jL' 15.000.  The  green  fly  on  oar  roses 
{Aphii  rosa)  is  that  of  which  we  will 
ni)W  offer  a  few  particulars.  It  is  curious 
that  these  always  are  most  abundant 
after  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds ; 
and  Mr.  Jenyns  observed  in  Gambridge- 
Bhire>  during  October,  and  Mr.  White,  at 
Selbome,  in  August,  myriads  of  aphides, 
in  both  instances,  after  the  wind  had 
been  for  some  time  easterly.  So  fast  do 
they  multiply,  twenty  generations  being 
producible  iu  one  year,  and  the  young  in 
the  autumn  being  bom  alive,  and  not 
from  an  egg,  Reaumur  has  shown  that 
one  female  may  be  the  ancestor  of  nearly 
Nix  millions  in  five  generations'  It  is 
needless  to  describe  minutely  the  rose 
aphis.  It  is  usually  light  green,  with 
green  wood;  and  red,  with  red  wood, 
with  brown  antenniB  and  legs,  and  trans- 
parent irridescent  wings.  They  frequently 
change  their  skins;  and  these  may  be 
Stien  hanging  about  the  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  rose.  The  males  may  be  known 
by  a  double  row  of  black  dots  on  each  of 
their  sides.  The  most  effectual  of  all 
applications  for  their  destruction  is  to- 
bacco smoke ;  and  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  is  to  cover  the  bush  with  a  sheet, 
and  fill  the  space  enclosed  with  the 
smoke,  by  means  of  BroA'n's  fumigator. 


Jphis  pjrimA^'  is  of  a  grass-green 
colour,  attacking  tlie  apple  and  pear.  To 
prevent  its  appearance,  the  following 
treatment  is  said  to  be  very  effectual. 
The  application  must  be  made  every 
oilier  if  not  every  year ;  but  once  in  two 
years  may  be  sufficient,  if  thorougkly 
well  done.  Take  1  lb.  sulphur  vivum, 
1  M.  Scotch  snuff,  1  lb.  quicklime,  |  lb. 
lampblack,  1  lb.  soft  soap,  and  of  water 
sufficient  to  make  it  into  the  consistence 
of  paint  Unnail  your  trees  about  Fe- 
bruary, before  the  bloom-buds  begin  to 
Bwell,  and  with  a  common  paint-brush 
paint  every  branch  from  the  ground  up- 
wards. 

A,  persica  is  dark  green,  and  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  peach  and  nectaiine. 

A.  priini  ravages  the  plum  tribes,  and 
is  a  vezy  2i«lit  green. 


A.  faba,  known  popularly  as  cno  Black 
Dolphin  and  EUpfumtf  is  black,  and  au 
tacks  the  common  bean.  The  tops  of 
beans  attacked  by  the  black  dolphin 
should  be  forthwith  removed ;  and 
smaller  plants  may  be  syringed  witfa 
tobacco-water,  or  water  in  which  elder- 
leaves  have  been  boiled;  which  appli- 
cations are  all  fatal  to  the  aphis ;  syring- 
ing with  soap-suds,  on  two  or  three 
following  days,  is  also  effectual. 

A.  pin  is  green,  and  affects  the  pea. 

A,  lomcerOf  woodbine  louse.  Dingy 
green. 

A,  ceraHt  Morello  cherry  louse.  Ap- 
pears black.  Infests  Uie  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  especially  on  wet  soils. 

A.  corylit  nut  louse.     Pale  green. 

A.  dahli^t  dahlia  louse.  Amber-eO' 
loured. 

A»  rihis,  red-currant  lonse.    Blackish. 

A.  ligustri^  privet  louse.    Dark  brown. 

A,  ribis-nigri,  black-currant  louse. 
Transparent  green. 

A,  iathyriy  sweet-pea  lonse.  Dark 
purple. 

A,  {Cinara)  raphani,  radis^h  loose. 
Females,  green ;  males,  lightish-red. 

The  aphides  on  the  peach  appear  the 
earliest,  being,  as  are  all  the  otlisn,  the 
produce  of  eggs  deposited  during  the 
previous  autumn.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  they  are  viviparous,  and 
breed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
gardener  does  well,  therefore,  to  scmb 
the  branches  of  his  wall  trees,  and  to 
boil  or  change  the  shreds  every  winter, 
for  he  thus  destroys  the  pest  in  embryo. 
So  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring,  over 
each  wall-tree  a  mat  should  be  fastened, 
and  tobacco,  in  some  mode,  burnt  be- 
neath it.  Peas,  whilst  the  dew  is  upon 
them,  may  be  dusted  with  Scotch  snuft 
Over  the  apple,  plum,  and  other  stand- 
ards, the  only  available  remedy  is  a  re- 
peated application  of  quicklime,  at  the 
same  early  period  of  the  day,  by  the 
means  of  Curtis's  lime  duster. 

The  larvK  of  the  Cocciiteila  or  Lady- 
bird, especially  G,  punctafa,  the  8yrphu», 
or  bee-like  fly,  the  Hemerohiut  pertn^  or 
golden -eyed  fly,  the  ant,  some  caterpil- 
lars, anil  many  of  the  Ichiititmontday  are 
great  destroyers  of  the  aphis,  and  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  removed.  See 

AUERIOAN  BMOHT. 

The  following  directions  are  applicable 
to  the  destruction  of  every  kind  of  aphis. 
When  you  intend  to  fumigate  your  plants, 
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m  a  house,  pit,  or  firame,  ehoose  a  still 
evcsning,  and  let  your  plants  be  quite 
(if  J.     Place  them  closer  together,  and  in 
the  dear  space  thus  obtained  put  either 
an  iron  pan,  or,  if  you  have  not  such  a 
thing,  use  a  hard-burut  garden-pot ;  put 
in  it  a  few  red-bot  cinders  that  do  not 
smoke ;  upon  those  cinders  put  your  to- 
baooo,  or  tobaooo-paper,  rather  damp.  A 
cloud  of   smoke  will    immediate    rise, 
and  will  soon  ftU  the  frame.    Brown's 
fumigator  is  an  excellent  instrument  lor 
applying  tobaoco-nrooke.  As  soon  as  you 
judge  it  to  be  well  filled  with  smoke, 
remove  the  pan,  or  pot,  and  cany  it  to 
the  next  frame,  if  you  have  more  than 
one  that  requires  smoking.  Be  extremely 
careful  that  the  tobacco  does  not  break 
out  into  a  flame,  as  it  is  that  which  does 
the  mischief.    If  you  perceive  a  likeU- 
h(K>d  of  blazing  out,  prevent  it  with  a 
sprinkling  of  water,  very  gently  applied. 
Ck»ver  up  the  frames  with  mats  to  keep 
in  the  smoke  as  long  as  possible.    The 
next  morning  examine  the  aphides,  or 
green  flies,  and  if  you  And  any  alive  re- 
peat the  smoking  the  following  evening. 
This  second  application  will  most  efifeet- 
niUly  destroy  all  your  enemies.    You  may 
now  syringe  the  plants  pretty  severely, 
t*%  wash  away  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
hIaiu,  and  the  plants  will  again  thrive 
aiid  flourish  in  perfect  health  and  beauty. 
The  green  fly  on  plants  out  of  doors, 
sti  situated  that  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
tf^annot  bo  so  perfectly  confined  as  to  de- 
stroy them,  require  a  difierent  mode  of 
attack,  though  the  same  hert>  furnishes 
as  with  a  remedy  against  the  foe,  only  it 
must  be  applied  in  a  different  form  ;  that 
i*i.  as  tobacco- water.    This  can  be  had  at 
any  tobacco  manufactory,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  steeping  4  oz.  of  tobacco  in  a 
gallon  of  water ;  let  it  stand  in  the  water 
for  a  week  or  so,  occasionally  stirring  it 
with  the  hand,  and  squeezing  the  tobacco, 
to  bring  out  the  strength.    It  will  then 
be  very  powerful,  and  perhaps  will  bear 
an  addition  of  water,  previously  to  using, 
to  the  extent  of  one-half.    Apply  it  to 
titandard  roses,  by  dipping  the  infested 
branches  in  it  during  a  dry  evening,  and 
syringing  them  the  next  morning.     For 
roses  on  pillars,  or  against  walls,  use  the 
syringe  filled  with  clear  liquor,  and  ap- 
plied  gently  all  over  the  shrubs.    Verbe- 
na and  Calceolarias  in  beds  are  often, 
during  the  summer  months,  much  in- 
joied,  and  their  beauty  deteriorated,  by 


these  insects;  also  roses  in  beds  so^ 
much  firom  the  same  cause.  We  know 
no  better  remedy  than  the  above-men- 
tioned tobacco-water,  applied  with  a  sy- 
ringe or  fine-rosed  waterpot. 

Aphtlla'nthbs.  (From  aphyVoSy  leaf- 
less, and  anthott  a  flower;  the  flowers  on 
rush -like  branches.  Nat  ord.,  LilyworU 
[Liliacece].    Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mono- 

yynia.) 

Half-h«rd7  herlMcttOiu  perenaUL  Diviaion  ol 
the  roots  and  teeds}  ••ndj  peat;  requires  a 
warm  sitaation,  ar  a  cold  pit  m  winter. 

A,  MompeliefnaU  (Montpelier).    Red.    South  of 
Prance.    1791. 

A'piCBi.     (From  apicroSf  not  bitter.) 

Oreenhonee  ittceulents,  a  tection  of  the  genni 
Aloe;  sQckere  and  euttinn;  sand t  loam.  8um> 
mer  temp.,  6S°to7S^t  winter,  85<^  to  4ft**;  kept 
rather  diy. 

A.  a'tpera  (rough).    1.    Grey.    June.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1795. 

—  tupe^ruta  (roughish).    ;|.    Grey.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1824. 

—  Mcarnia'ta  (double-keeled).    1.    Grey.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1830 
'  ft«iMa//a  (little-blUtered).    l^.    Grey.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
—fulioU^M.  (tmall-leafy).   1.   Grey.  July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1795. 

—  imhtiea'tu  (imbricated),     l^-     Grey.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  i^gra  (rough  black).    4*    Grey.    July.    Cape 

of  G^mI  Hope.     1823. 

—  pentago'na  (Ave. angled).    1}.    Grey.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    lySl. 
— -— « to'Wa  (twieted).    1.    Grey.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  ri'gida  (rigid),    t-     Orey.     June.     Cape  ol 

Good  Hope.     1820. 

—  9pirafli»  (great  spiral).    1.    Grey.   June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  tpire'Ua   (small   epiral).     1^.     Grey.     June. 

Cbpe  of  Good  Hope.    1808. 

A'pios.  (From  apion,  a  pear  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  the  roots.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacen].  Linn., 
17 -Diadelphia  ^-Decandria.) 

Hardy  tuberoua-rooted  plant,  allied  to  Glycine. 
Division  of  soots;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat. 

A.  M>en^9a  (tuberous-rooted).   6.    Brown,  pink. 
August.    N.  Amer.    1040« 

A'piUM.     (From  apon^  Celtic  word  for 

water;  water-plant.    Nat.  ord.,  UmhelU- 

fers  [ApiaoesB].     Linn.,  ft- Pentandrfis  2- 

Digyiiia.) 

Allied  to  Parsley.    Seeds,  spring,  and  superior, 
rich  soil,  for  the  culinary  kinds ;   common  soil 
I  for  odiers.    See  GiLBrnT. 

I  A,  Chil^wte  (Chilian).    1 .    White.    Chili.  lR3fi 
—  grawfolen*    (strong-smelling    Celery).         i 
White.    July.    Britain. 

Afle'ctrum.  (From  a,  not,  and  pleh^ 
troHj  a  spur ;  the  flower  spurless.  Nat 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaoeae].  linn.,  9(> 
Gynandna  l-Monandria,) 
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Hftrdy  orchid  t  offsets ;  saody  peat. 
A,  hiemaUe  [wintry).  I.  Brown.  N.Amer.  1817. 

Apo'cynum.  (From  apo^  from,  and 
kyony  a  dog;  poisonous  to  dogs.  *Nat. 
ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apooynacese].  Linn.,  0- 
Pentaudria  \-Monogynia,) 

Hary  herbaceous  perennials.  Suckers,  dinsion* 
and  seeds ;  common  garden-soil. 

A.  androMmmifo'lium  (tutsan-leareil).  9.  Striped* 
August.    N.  Amer.     1088. 

^- commit binum  (hemp-lUEe).  8.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust    N.  Amer.     1690. 

—  hyperidfo'tium  (hyperieum-ieaved).  9.  White. 

June.    N.  Amer.     I7ft8. 

—  Venerium    (Venetian).     9.      White.      June. 

Adriatic  Islands.     10(10. 

Aponooe'ton.  From  apon^  Celtic  for 
water,  and  geilon^  neighbour;  indicating 
ivs  places  of  growth.  Nat.  ord.,  Arrow- 
grasses  [Juncaginaceso].  Linn.,  QmHex- 
andria  ^-Trigynia,) 

Aquatics,  kept  in  a  veesel  of  water,  in  itoye  or 

Ereenhouse,  according  to  their  native  loealities, 
ut  all  thriving  in  the  stove  {  offteu,  loam  and 
peat. 

A.  ttmgmmti/o^lium  (narrow-leav^).  1.  Whif^. 
July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1/88.  Green- 
house. 

—  erf fp«m  (curled-leaved).    1.   White.   August. 

Ceylon.    1820.    Stove. 
-^  dUia'chjfon  (two-sptked).    1.    White.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1788.    Greenhouse. 
^jund/o'iium    (rush-leaved).      White.      1847. 

Stove. 
-— moHOsta'chyon    (simple-spiked).      1.     Pink. 

September.    E.  Ind.    IMS.    Stove.         { 

Apple.     P/rUs  ma'lus.  I 

Varieties. — There  are  1,496  named 
varieties  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  List  of  Fruits, 
of  which  they  have  897  cultivated  in 
their  gardens.  The  following  are  good 
selections : — 

Espalier  and  dwarf.  Dessert  kinds. — 
Lamb  abbey  pearmain;  Hick's  fancy; 
Keny  pippin ;  Stunner  pippin ;  Ribston 
pippin ;  Pitmaston  nonpareil ;  Old  non- 
pareil ;  Braddick's  nonpareil ;  Scarlet 
nonpareil;  Pearson's  plate,  Conrt-pen- 
duplat ;  Court  of  WicSc ;  Golden  drop ; 
King  of  pippins ;  Margille ;  Golden  rein- 
ette ;  Reinette  du  Canada ;  Adam's  pear- 
main;  Boston  russet;  Baddom,  or  spring 
Hibston  pippin ;  Early  harvest:  Early 
Margaret ;  Golden  Harvey. 

Standard.  Dessert.  —  Hick's  fancy ; 
Kerry  pippin ;  Pitmantun  nonpareil ; 
Court  of  Wick ;  King  of  pippins ;  Golden 
reinette ;  Adam's  pearmain ;  Boston  rus- 
set; Early  harvest;  Early  Margaret; 
Summer  pippin ;  Ribston  pippin. 

Espaliers  nnd  dwarfs.  Kitchen. — Haw- 
thomden;  Alfriston;  Pitmaston  nonpa- 


reil; Manks  codling;  Wareham  msset; 
Blenheim  orange:  Chappell ;  Keswick 
codling ;  Waltham-abbey  seedling. 

Standard.    Kitchen Northern  green* 

ing,  or  John ;  Manks  codling ;  ChappoU ; 
Wareham  russet;  Blenheim  orange; 
Noi'manton,  or  Dumelc  w's  seedling ;  Kes- 
wick codling ;  Hawthorden ;  Bedfordshire 
foundling;  Reineite  du  Canada;  Emperor 
Alexander;  Dutch  codling;  Wormsley 
pippin;  Waitham-abbey  seedling;  Al- 
friston. 

For  walls. — Ribston  pippin ;  Old  non. 
pareil;  Newtown  pippin ;  Starmer  pippin. 

Propagation  fry  seed. — Sow  in  auturoc 
the  largest  and  most  convex  seeds,  of  a 
favoured  variety,  in  pots  or  border  of  light, 
rich  loam ;  bury  the  seed  ah  inch  deep ; 
if  in  a  border,  six  inches  apart  each  way. 
Mr.  Loudon  says,  **  The  end  of  the  first 
year  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
apart  every  way.  Afterwards  they  should 
be  removed  to  where  they  are  to  produce 
fruit;  and  for  this  purpose  the  greater 
the  cUstance  between  the  plants  the  bet- 
ter. It  should  not  be  less  than  six  or 
eight  feet  every  way.  The  quickest  way 
to  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pitmaston  considers,  is  to 
let  the  plants  be  furnished  with  lateral 
shoots,  from  the  ground  upwards,  bo 
disposed  as  that  the  leaves  of  the  upper 
shoots  may  not  shade  those  situated 
underneath,  pruning  away  only  trifling 
shoots.  He  adopted  this  mode,  and  sac- 
oeeded  in  procuring  fruit  from  seedling 
apples  at  four,  five,  and  six  years  of  age, 
instead  of  waiting  eight,  ten,  and  even 
fifteen  years,  which  must  be  the  case  by 
the  usual  mode  of  planting  close,  and 
pruning  to  naked  stems." 

The  advice  of  Mr.  Williams  is  vezy 
good ;  but  we  must  remind  our  readers 
that  most  of  our  shy,  flowering,  arbore- 
scent or  shrubby  plants  or  trees  are  the 
soonest  brought  to  blossom  by  first  en- 
couraging a  high  amount  of  luxuriance, 
and  then  inducing  a  severe  check  by  root- 
pruning.  By  such  means,  carefully 
carried  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
seedling  apples  may  be  made  to  blossom 
in  four  years.  The  check  may  either 
consist  in  a  severe  root-pruning,  or  the 
plants  may  be  transplanted ;  taking  care 
to  prune  away  all  taper-forked  roots,  and 
using  all  possible  means  to  encourage 
surface  fibres. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  less  prun- 
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iDgof  the  shoots  the  better;  the  knife 
is  a  great  enemy  to  early  fniitfulnesb  in 
jroung  trees,  especially  oodling'i. 

Moat  good  cultivators — and  we  believe 
we  may  include  the  higbly-scientifle  au- 
thority of  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  of  Down- 
ton — ^prefer  grafting  the  shoots  of  ftee<l- 
liug  Apples,  when  two  years  old,  ou  very 
old,  healthy,  and  fine-bearing  kinds.  In 
doing  so,  the  extremities  of  the  best 
branches  should  be  chosen,  as,  also,  the 
lightest  portion  of  the  -tree,  which  should 
stand  in  a  sheltered  and  warm  situation. 

Mr.  Knight  sutes,  that  **  the  width 
and  thickness  of  the  leaf  generally  indi- 
cate the  size  of  the  future  apple,  but 
will  by  no  means  convey  any  correct  idea 
of  the  merits  of  the  future  fruiu  When 
these  have  the  character  of  liigh  cultiva- 
tion, the  qualities  of  the  fruit  will  be  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  native  species ; 
but  the  apple  may  be  insipid  or  highly 
flavoured,  green  or  deeply  coloured,  and, 
of  coarse,  well  or  ill  calculated  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  planter.  An  early 
blossom  in  the  spring,  and  an  early 
change  of  colour  m  the  autumnal  leaf, 
would  naturally  be  suppc^ed  to  indicate 
a  fruit  of  early  maturity;  but  I  have 
sever  been  able  tu  discover  any  criterion 
of  this  kind  on  which  the  smallest  de- 
pendanee  may  be  placed.  The  leaves  of 
:$«me  varieties  will  become  yellow,  and 
fall  ofl;  leaving  the  fruit  green  and  im- 
mature; and  the  leaves  in  other  kinds 
will  retain  their  verdure  long  after  the 
fruit  has  perished.  The  planU  whose 
Duds  in  the  annoal  wood  are  full  uid 
prominent,  are  usually  more  productive 
than  those  whose  buds  are  small  and 
shrank  in  the  bark;  but  their  future 
produce  will  depend  much  on  the  power 
the  blojtsoms  possess  of  bearing  the  cold; 
and  this  power  varies  in  the  varieties, 
and  can  only  be  known  from  ejcperience. 
Those  which  produce  their  leaves  and 
blossoms  rather  early  in  the  spring  are 
generally  to  be  preferred;  for,  though 
they  are  more  exposed  to  icgury  from 
frost,  they  less  frequently  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  insects — the  more  common 
eause  of  fzulure.  The  disposition  to  ve- 
getate eariy  or  late  in  the  spring  is,  Uke 
almost  every  other  quality  in  the  Apple- 
tree,  transferred  in  different  degrees  to 
its  offspring;  and  the  planter  must  there- 
fjre  seek  those  qualities  in  the  parent- 
tree  which  he  wishes  to  find  in  the  future  j 
seedling  plants.    The  best  method  1  hav*3 1 


been  able  to  discover  of  obtaining  sucb 
fruits  as  vegetate  very  eai'ly  in  the  spring, 
has  been  by  introducing  the  farina  of  the 
Siberian  crab  into  the  blossom  of  a  rich 
and  early  apple,  and  by  transferring,  iu 
the  same  manner,  tlie  farina  of  the  Apple 
to  the  blossom  of  the  Siberian  crab. 
The  leaf  and  the  habit  of  many  of  the 
plants  that  I  have  tbus  obtained  possess 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Apple, 
whilst  they  vegetate  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  crab  of  Siberia,  and  possess  at 
least  an  equal  power  of  bearing  cold; 
and  I  possess  two  plants  of  the  family 
which  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  most 
austere  crab  of  our  woods." 

Bif  ^a/ii/)^.— Stocks  of  the  Crab  and 
Apple  are  raised  from  kernels ;  but  the 
Codling  and  Paradise  stocks  must  be 
raised  by  cuttings  and  layers.  Sow  in 
autumn, in  beds  of  light  earth, moderately 
thick,  in  drills,  covering  them  full  half 
an  inch  deep ;  they  will  come  up  in  the 
spring,  when,  if  the  season  proves  dry, 
water  them  occasionally,  which  will  great- 
ly forward  the  seedlings,  and  strengthen 
their  growth ;  and  in  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring  following,  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  nnrseiy  rows,  previously  shortening 
their  tap-roots,  and  planting  them  in 
lines  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
one  ibot  in  the  rows ;  and,  after  having 
from  one  to  two  or  three  years'  growth 
here,  they  will  be  fit  for  grafting,  parti- 
cularly if  for  dwarfH,  or  even  for  full  and 
half  standcffds,  if  it  is  intended  to  form 
the  stem  from  the  graft,  which  is  an 
eligible  method  for  these  trees;  but, if 
the  stock  is  to  form  the  stem,  they  will 
require  three  or  four  years'  growth  to 
rise  to  a  proper  height;  seven  feet  for 
full,  and  four  or  five  for  half-standards. 
When  these  trees  are  intended  for  full- 
sized  orchard  standards,  with  strong 
stems,  the  too  common  practice  of  prun. 
ing  close  all  side-branches,  as  they  spring 
from  the  stem,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  A  regular  series  of  these 
should  be  left  up  the  stem  at  least  for 
one  year  after  their  prod  action,  practising 
wbat  is  termed  *'  spurring- in  "  by  our 
nurserymen,  at  the  first  winter's  pruning 
after  their  production.  Indeed,  in  the 
second  year,  if  any  stout  stems  are 
required,  we  would  only  totally  remove 
one-half;  and  instead  of  performing  this 
operation  in  the  winter,  we  would  leave 
it  until  near  midsummer ;  for  recent 
wounds  heal»  and  skin  over  mnch  nicei 
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■t  that  period  than  during  the  season  of 
rest. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  grafting, 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  plain  direc 
tions  on  that  head.  Presuming  that 
stocki^  duly  cultivated  and  prepai^d,  exist, 
the  first  thing  is  to  provide  tciona;  that 
U,  a  part  of  the  kind  intended  to  be 
grafted  on  the  stocks.  It  is,  and  has 
been,  a  maxim,  for  perhaps  centuries,  to 
procure  these  long  before  what  is  termed 
the  *' rising  of  the  sap;**  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  resting  season. 

Such,  then,  being  procured  during  the 
end  of  January,  or  through  Februaiy, 
they  are  '*  heeled ; "  that  is,  after  being 
correctly  labelled,  and  tied  in  bundles, 
they  are  placed  in  the  earth,  in  a  cool 
and  damp  situation,  where  neither  sun 
nor  wind  can  penetrate.  Here  they  lie 
until  wanted.  There  appears  to  have 
been  originally  more  than  one  reason  for 
this  procedure.  A  pressure  of  spring- 
business,  even  in  former  days,  would 
suggest  this  practice,  and  it  would  soon 
be  discovered  that  these  retarded  scions 
possessed  real  advantages ;  the  principle 
of  which  appears  to^be  the  certainty  of 
nourishment  the  moment  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  parent  plant,  or,  at  least, 
as  soon  as  their  absorbing  powers  are 
fully  in  action,  which  will  be  Uie  case  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  parent  stock  is  thus 
much  in  advance  of  them ;  and  a  root- 
action  has  already  commenced,  which  is 
capable  of  supplying  their  utmost  need. 
The  period  of  grafting  is  determined  by 
the  rising  of  the  sap;  and  this  is  indi- 
cated, in  deciduous  trees,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buds,  which  generally  takes 
pUce  in  the  early  part  of  March,  in  Bri- 
tain. We  consider  that  the  buds  of  the 
stock  should  be  near  bursting  their  skin, 
or  hybematory,  before  grafting  should 
take  place. 

This,  of  course,  will  differ,  in  different 
firuits,  as  differ  their  degrees  of  proeo- 
city.  For  details  of  the  process,  see 
djUFTina. 

By  cuttings. — All  the  varieties  may  be 
raised  in  tliis  mode,  though  some,  as  the 
Burr -knot.  Codling,  and  June-eating, 
more  readily  than  others.  Trees  so  raised 
are  said  to  be  not  so  liable  as  their  pa- 
rents to  canker.  In  Februaiy  take  cuttingR 
of  the  young  shoots  from  some  of  the 
horizontal  branches,  about  eight  inches 
long,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  branch  attached  to  ^e  shoot ; 


remove  all  the  buds  except  the  upper 
three.  Plant  these  firmly  in  sandy  loam, 
giving  water,  and  covering  wiih  a  hand- 
glass, until  Uie  cuttings  have  well  vege- 
tated. Shade  from  the  mid- day  sun ;  re 
move  the  hand-glass  in  July,  and  get  the 
plants  into  the  nursery  early  in  No- 
vember. 

Soil. — The  Apple  prefers  a  deep  and 
strong  or  adhesive  loam.  The  oolour  is 
not  so  very  material,  providing  such  rest 
on  a  sound  subsoil,  free  from  water  lodg- 
ments. If  it  is  not  so  naturally,  draining 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  or  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  success.  They  are,  never- 
theless, cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess on  any  ordinary  garden-soil;  and 
even  on  soils  of  a  peaty  character  we 
have  known  them  succeed  tolerably  well ; 
but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  peat  must  be 
previously  solidified  by  drainage,  culture, 
&o,t  for  a  few  years,  for  we  have  never 
known  them  succeed  on  raw,  elastic  peats. 
Improved  peats,  indeed,  will  in  due  time 
approach  the  character  of  common,  dark, 
garden-soils;  and  it  becomes  expedient 
for  the  Apple  to  introduce  both  marl  and 
clay,  and  also  sand.  Whenever  a  sus- 
picion exists  of  an  ungenial  subsoil,  the 
best  plan  is  to  plant  on  stations ;  which, 
indeed,  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  all 
kitchen-gardens,  where  the  object  is  to 
get  great  variety  in  small  compass,  or  to 
induce  early  bearing.  See  article  Stations. 

Pla/cliA^.— The  soil  should  be  trenched, 
and  immediately  beneath  each  tree,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  its  roots,  chalk, 
stones,  or  brickbats  rammed  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  pavement,  to  direct  the  roots 
horizontally.  Plant  so  that  the  roots 
nearest  the  suiface  are  twelve  inohea  be- 
low it.    See  Stations. 

Espalier*.  —  When  first  planted,  the 
young  plant  is  cut  down  to -within  about 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  only  three 
shoots  permitted  to  spring  from  it,  one 
of  which  will  be  the  leader,  and  the 
others  will  form  the  first  or  lower  tier  of 
bearing  branches,  which  are  to  be  se- 
cured to  small  stakes,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  following  season  the  upright  leader 
must  be  shortened  to  nine  inches  or  a 
foot  above  the  two  horizontal  branches, 
and  deprived  of  all  its  shoots,  excepting 
the  three  uppermost,  which  are  to  W 
treated  tLe  same  as  before.  In  this  wa> 
the  leading  shoot  is  to  be  stopped  at  the 
requisite  distance  above  the  horiioiitAl 
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tees,  antil  it  has  reached  the  height  of 
Are  feet.  It  is  then  eat  otf,  and  no  more 
allowed  to  grow  apright,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  tree  being  direoted  to  the 
fruiting  branches. 

Espalier  Apple-trees  should  be  planted 
at  not  less  than  twenty  feet  distance ;  but 
five-and-thirty  feet  is  better,  especially 
for  trees  grafted  on  Crab  or  Apple-stockH, 
which  are  free  growers.  For  trees  grafted 
on  Codling  or  Paradise  stocks,  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  may  be  a  sufScient  distance. 
They  should  be  planted  with  their  heads 
entire,  only  removing  any  very  irregular 
gro'Tths  that  do  not  range  consistent  with 
the  intended  form,  and  pruning  any 
broken  root^ ;  as,  also,  the  points  of  im- 
mature wood.  Let  all  the  branches  be 
trained  horizontaUy  to  the  right  and  left, 
an  equal  number  on  each  side,  all  at  full 
length,  five  or  six  inches  asunder ;  and, 
according  as  they  shoot  in  summer,  still 
eontinnethem  along  entire.  At  the  same 
time,  train  in  a  fVuther  supply  of  new 
shoots,  to  increase  the  number  of  hori- 
jEontals,  or  bearers ;  and  thus  continue  in- 
ereasing  their  numbem  every  year,  till 
the  espalier  is  regularly  filled  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  preserving  all  the 
-branches  at  full  length,  as  far  as  the  al- 
lotted space  will  admit. 

They  must  have  a  summer  and  a  win- 
ter pruning  annually.  In  the  summer,  cut 
out  all  the  superfluous  and  ill-placed 
shoots  of  the  year,  and  train  regular 
ones  towards  the  lower  parts  in  vacant 
spaces,  at  least  to  remain  till  winter,  some 
of  which  may  then  be  wanted  to  fill 
some  unforeseen  vacancy,  clearing  out  all 
others  at  this  time  as  close  as  possible ; 
and  in  winter,  if  any  worn- out  or  de- 
cayed parts  appear,  then  is  the  time  to 
retrench  them,  retaining  young  branches 
in  their  places,  and  if  any  vacancy  oo- 
eors,  retain  some  contiguous  young 
shoot  to  fill  it  Cut  clean  and  close  to 
the  branches,  still  continuing  all  the 
branches,  and  any  occasional  supply  of 
shoots,  at  full  length,  as  far  as  their  li- 
mited bounds  will  allow ;  then  train  the 
whole  regularly,  tying  them  in  as  straight 
and  close  to  the  railing  as  possible,  about 
six  inches  asunder. 

SUuulanUf  Ha/fStandartU^  and  Dwar/t. 
*-The  standards  having  been  trained  in 
the  nurseiy,  with  tolerably  good  heads, 
they  should  be  planted  with  those  heads 
Beacly  entire,  merely  pruning  away  late 
gTDwUis,  and  oooasionally  shortening,  to 


produce  new  shoots  when  desirable.  If 
any  are  intended  for  the  kitchen-garden^ 
plant  them,  at  least,  forty  feet  distance; 
and,  for  a  tall  plantation,  to  form  an 
orchard,  allow  thirty  feet  distance  every 
wi^. 

Trim  any  broken  or  tap-roots,  but  leave 
all  tne  others  entire. 

As  soon  as  planted,  let  every  one  be 
well  staked,  to  support  them  firmly  up- 
right, and  prevent  their  being  disturbed 
in  r«x>ting  by  winds. 

Smaller -growing  standards,  such  as 
Codlings  and  dwarfs  upon  Paradise  stockn, 
may,  if  required,  be  planted  only  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  or  even  less,  though, 
if  there  is  room  to  allow  a  greater  dis- 
tance, it  will  be  the  greater  advantage. 

Let  them  also,  in  fiiture,  advance  with 
all  their  branches  at  full  length,  taking 
their  own  natural  growth,  and  they  wiU 
soon  form  numerous  natural  spurs  in 
every  part  for  bearing. 

With  respect  to  pruning  these  stand- 
ards, very  little  is  required,  probably  not 
more  than  once  in  three  years,  and  then 
only  the  retrenehing  any  very  irregular, 
cross-placed  bough,  or  reducing  to  order 
any  very  long  rambler ;  or,  when  the  head 
is  become  greatly  crowded  and  confused, 
to  thin  out  some  of  the  most  izregular, 
growth,  likewise  all  strong  shoots  grow- 
ing upright  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and 
all  dead  wood  and  suckers  from  the  stem 
and  root    See  Pbunimo,  also  Station. 

Manurimg  old  Apple-ireet, — We  gene- 
rally see  fruitftd  old  trees  starving  by 
inches ;  few  think-of  manuring  them.  The 
consequence  is,  not  only  premature  decay 
in  the  tree,  but  a  continual  sacrifloe  in 
produce;  and  if  there  be  a  full  crop,  the 
apples  either  crack,  or  become  corroded 
with  a  rusty  fhngua,  under  which  circum- 
stances they  will  lose,  in  a  great  degree, 
their  keeping  properties.    The  best  way 
to  deal  yrith  such  cases  is  to  strip  away, 
at  the  end  of  Octobev,  six  inches  of  the 
surface-soil,  and  to  apply  a  coating  of  the 
very  slutch  of  the  manure-yard,  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness ;  after  which,  the 
turf  or  some  soil  may  be  strewed  over,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  its  fertile  propertias. 
This,  once  in  Chree  years,  accompanied 
by  a  rather  severe  thinning  or  pruning, 
will  be  found  to  renew  the  constitution  of 
the  tree  in  a  very  considerable  degree; 
the  firuit,  also,  will  regain  their  size,  then 
clear  skin,  and,  of  course,  their  keeping 
properties. 
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DueaafM.-^See  Oankzb,  Busbbt,  and 
Moss. 

Ins^dB. — So  impressed  was  Mr.  Knight 
with  the  opinion,  that  of  all  our  fmits  none 
suffers  more  from  insects  than  the  Apple, 
that  he  declared  his  helief  that  these  are 
a  more  frequent  cause  of  the  crops  failing 
than  frost.  The  figure<of- eight  moth 
(Epi$ema  emndeocephaia)^  Linnieus  de- 
nominates the  pest  of  Pomona,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  blossoms  of  the  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry.  He  also  mentions  ano- 
ther ( T  nea  coriiceUd)^  as  inhabiting  ap- 
ple-bearing trees  under  the  bark.  And 
Heaumur  has  given  us  the  history  of  a 
species  common  in  this  country,  and  pro> 
ducing  the  same  effect,  often  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  crop,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  feeds  in  the  centre  of  our  apples, 
thus  occasioning  them  to  fall.  Even  the 
young  grafts  are  frequently  destroyed — 
sometimes  many  hundreds  in  one  night— 
in  the  nurseries  about  London,  by  the 
Ourculio  vast€Uor  of  Marsham  {Otiarhyn- 
chut  picipeB)^  ona  of  the  short- snouted 
weevils  ;  and  the  foundation  of  canker,  in 
fall-grown  trees,  is  often  laid  by  the  larvae 
of  Tenuua  Waberana,  The  sap,  too,  is 
aften  injuriously  drawn  off  by  a  minute 
coccus,  of  which  the  female  has  the  exact 
shape  of  a  muscle-shell  {Coccut  arborum 
linearU),  and  which  Beaumur  has  ac- 
curately described  and  figured.  But  the 
greatest  enemy  of  this  tree,  and  which 
has  been  known  in  this  countiy  since  the 
year  1787,  is  the  apple-aphis,  oalled  by 
some  ^e  coccus,  and  by  others  the 
American  Blight  See  Ame&ican  Buoht, 
Blight  Ypomomemta,  Anthonywus,  Coc- 
cus, FsTLLA,  Bostiuchus,  Scolytus,  and 

ACABUS. 

Apricot.  ArmenVaca  vufga'ru. 
Varieties.  .*~t-1.  Early  MascuUne. — End  of 
July.  The  best  of  the  very  early 
Apricots.  Fruit  rather  small,  round, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  tinted  with 
red  on  one  side. 

.Large  Early,  or  Prtcoce, — Bipens  next 
in  order.  An  oblong  fruit,  of  a  palish- 
orange  colour,  with  a  very  agreeable 
juice. 

8.   Blenheim^  or  8fiipley*s One  of  the 

most  useful  Apricots  in  the  kingdom  ; 
for,  although  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
Moorpark,  it  is  a  much  greater  bearer, 
and  a  sure  ripener.  An  oval  fruit, 
middle-sized,  and  of  a  palish-lemon 
colour.  This  kind  is  allied  to  the 
Moorpark ;  possibly  a  seedling  from  it 


4.  ffemskirke, — Another  of  the  Moorpark 
section  ;  somewhat  earlier.  This,  also, 
ripens  safer  than  the  Moorpark,  and 
such  is  a  weighty  consideration  with 
northern  horticulturists.  A  roundish 
fruit,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  crown ; 
colour,  orange  and  red. 

5.  Breda. — A  well-known  preserving  fruit, 
and  mo<«t  eligible  for  growing,  as  an 
onlinary  dtandurd,  in  our  southern 
counties,  or  on  any  trellis  device. 
Called  "  Brussels  "  by  some.  A  smaU 
fruit,  generally  of  a  cramped  or  anglod 
appearance ;  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
rich  flavoured. 

6.  RoyaU — A  good  fruit,  of  very  rich 
flavour,  ripening  just  a  little  before  tha 
Moorpark.  Of  a  large  size,  oval,  and 
of  an  orange  complexion. 

7.  Moorpark, — The  flrst  Apricot  in  the 
kingdom,  token  altogether.  A  full- 
sized,  roundish  fruit  ripening  about 
middle  season;  flavour  first  rate.  No 
garden  of  any  pretensions  is  complete 
without  a  Moorpark  or  two. 

These  are  all  that  are  truly  essential 
either  to  the  amateur  or  the  cottager. 
For  the  amateur  who,  in  a  small  garden, 
has  room  for  three  only,  and  those  dis- 
tinct kinds,  we  recommend  Nos.  3, 5,  and 
7.  If  four,  then  take  Nos.  1 ,  3,  0,  7.  If 
five,  then  Nos.  1,3, 0,6, 7.  For  cottagers, 
we  say,  Nos.  3  and  7.  Above  all,  we 
would  recommend  the  ^Shipley's"  to 
the  cottager,  as  being  a  hardier  and  a 
larger  tree,  and  a  much  surer  bearer. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  Black, 
the  Large  Early,  Musch-Musch,  very 
sweet,  of  the  Breda  section ;  the  Orange, 
fitter  for  preserving  than  dessert,  a  g(K>d 
bearer;  the  Boman,  another  good  bearer ; 
the  Turkey,  a  useful  late  variety;  the 
Haisha,  a  Syrian  kind,  delicious,  and 
possessing  a  sweet  kernel. 

Choice  of  Trees. — Those  who  have  to 
select,  whether  from  stock  of  their  own, 
or  from  the  nursery,  should  first  see  that 
the  junction  between  the  stock  and  the 
Bcion  is  complete,  and  thoroughly  healed. 
If  any  gum  or  other  exudation  appear  on 
any  stem,  by  all  means  reject  the  tree  as 
to  present  use. 

Two  or  three  years'  trained  trees  are 
the  most  eligible,  and  such  should  pos- 
sess at  least  two  branches  on  either 
side,  and  a  central  one  if  possible 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select  those  in 
which  the  side-branches  are  of  about 
equal  thickness. 
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Fropaffalion  is  best  done  by  budding. 
Some  ehccse  the  Apricot  stock,  or  those 
from  the  kernels ;  others  prefer  the  Plum 
Htoek:  the  Utter,  however,  has  been 
much  complained  of  in  late  Tears.  Our 
nurser>'men  have  what  is  called  a  "  com- 
moner "  stock,  whicli  appe&rs  to  be  a  sort 
of  wild  Plum,  and  which,  in  general, 
answers  pretty  well. 

For  dwarfs,  bud  at  eight  inches  from 
the  soil ;  for  half  standards,  at  three  feet; 
and  for  standards,  at  five  feet. 

Period  of  Planting. — Those  who  wish 
to  gain  time  may  plant  successfully  in 
the  first  or  second  week  of  October :  any 
time,  however,  from  that  period  until  the 
early  part  of  March  will  do. 

8oiL — ^A  good,  sound,  and  rather  unctu- 
ous loam  Is  best,  using  a  little  ordinary 
vegetable  matter,  but  no  manure,  unless 
on  the  surface.  See  Mulchino.  Do 
act  make  the  soil  deeper  than  eighteen 
iuehes.    See  article  Stations. 

Aspect. — A  south  aspect  is  best  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
east  and  west  frequently  produce  superior 
fruit  in  the  southern  counties,  where 
▼ery  warm  aspects  are  apt  to  produce 
mealy  fruit  in  hot  seasons.  Standards 
ean  only  be  gprown  in  our  southern  dis- 
tricts, where  they  are  sometimes  very 
prolific  and  high-flavoured.  As  standards, 
they  are  several  years  in  eoming  into 
bearing. 

TraiHing. — The  branches  should  be  on 
aa  average  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart, 
and  kept  as  horizontal  as  possible.  The 
following  is  a  very  good  form ;  but  the 
ordinary  fan-training  is  very  well  adapted, 
if  care  be  taken  to  pinch  over-luxuriant 
sbootM  in  lime. 


Pruning  most  be  regulated  by  the 
knowledge  that,  with  the  exception  of 
soeb  as  the  Moorpai'k,  many  vaneties 


bear  chiefly  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year;  the  Moorpai'k  mostly  on  spurs 
two  and  three  years'  old. 

Summer  Pruning, — Take  off  all  fore- 
right  shoots,  and  others  that  are  irregular 
and  misplaced,  reserriug  those  that  are 
not  too  vigorous,  and  that  will  train  iu 
well  for  next  year's  bearing.  If  done 
early  in  May,  the  finger  and  thumb  will 
supersede  Uie  necessity  for  the  knife. 
Continue  to  nail  the  shoots  to  the  wall, 
as  necessary,  during  the  summer,  tying 
down  or  nailing  in  all  short-jointed,  weak- 
looking  spray.  Over- vigorous  shoots  may 
be  stopped  early  in  June,  and  be  thus 
induced  to  put  forth  more  fertile  laterals. 

Winter  Pruning  had  best  be  dare  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  though  it 
may  be  carried  on  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  in  March.  Cut  out  any  naked- 
looking  shoots  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years  old,  avoiding  amputations  in 
the  larger  limbs,  and  get  their  places  re- 
occupied  by  younger  and  better  branches. 
Keep  a  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  each 
branch.  Vigorous  shoots  of  the  last  year 
shorten  as  far  as  the  points  seem  ill- 
ripened — weaker  shoots  about  one-third. 
This  promotes  the  production  of  laterals 
for  next  year's  fruiting,  and  gives  a  fuller 
supply  of  sap  to  the  blossom-buds.  Cut 
off  gross,  fore-right  spurs ;  but  lateral 
spurs  may  be  retained,  as  they  some- 
times produce  blossom -buds,  as  they 
nearly  always  do  in  the  Moorpark.  Let, 
also,  all  decaying  or  imperfect  points  be 
pruned  off. 

Espaliers  are  to  be  formed  as  those  on 
walls;  standards  only  requiring  dead, 
crowded,  or  chafing  branches  to  be  re- 
moved. 

When  an  Apricot  gets  diseased,  it  is 
much  more  profitable  to  replace  it  by  a 
younger,  than  to  attempt  its  renovation. 

Oatfiering  should  take  place  before  the 
fruit  is  dead  ripe,  or  it  will  be  mealy. 

Thinning  should  commence  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  lai^e  enough  for  tarts,  in  May, 
or  early  in  June;  no  fruit  being  left 
nearer,  finally,  than  about  five  inches  to 
another.  The  thinning  may  be  done, 
however,  at  twice. 

Ingects, — Wasps  and  flies  are  best  kept 
off  by  a  net,  at  least  a  foot  from  the  wall. 
Ser  Earwio,  Pjbdisea,  and  Aiuis. 

Mihiew  is  often  the  most  formidable 

assailant    of  the  Apricot,  as  it  usually 

I  arises  from  excess  of  moisture  to  the  root. 

.  Drainins  the  border,  and  mixing   lime 
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with  the  soil,  has, in  such  case, been  found 
efficacious  as  a  preventive ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sulphur,  as  a  well-known  and 
powerful  antagonist  of  the  mildew,  may 
be  carefully  dusted  over  the  tree; 

Protection  of  Blo8som,-~-yfe  know  of  no 
fruit  that  more  requires  or  deserves  the 
fostering  care  of  the  gardener  than  this. 
Blossoming,  as  it  frequently  does,  in  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
it  must  expect  to  be  rocked  by  not  only 
the  **  rude,  imperious  gale,"  but,  what  is 
much  worse,  to  be  subjected  occasionally 
to  a  temperature  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  of  frost  We  have  ever  found 
it  the  best  policy  to  protect  carefully, 
uriing  a  rather  thick  covering,  and  taking 
oare  to  remove  it  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. Nothing  can  be  better  than  a  stout 
canvass.  Some,  however,  use  bunting ; 
some,  ordinary  garden-mats ;  and  not  a 
few,  the  fronds  of  fern,  spruce-branches, 
and  even  wisps  of  straw. 

General  maxinu  of  culture, — First  of 
all,  a  sound,  loamy  soil,  with  very  little 
manure,  is  most  suitable.  It  is  well, 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  gain  time,  to 
use  a  little  generous  soil,  to  start  the 
plant  into  free  growth;  second,  to  per- 
sist in  summer  stopping,  in  order  to 
equalise  growths;  and,  thirdly,  after 
careful  summer  training,  to  remove  all 
superfluous  spray  which  shades  the 
embryo  fruit  buds  in  the  end  of  August 
In  addition  to  this,  top-dressings  in  May, 
and  the  application  of  liquid^manure, 
when  the  fruit  commences  the  last  swell- 
ing, will  be  found  useful  adjuncts  of  high 
culture.  Apricot-branches,  especially  the 
Moorpark,  are  apt  to  decay  of  a  sudden, 
without  iipparent  reasons.  By  persisting 
in  the  tying-down  system,  however,  a 
succession  is  ever  ready  for  any  gap. 

Aqua'juum  is  the  place  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  aquatic  or  water-plants. 
The  migority  of  Uiose  cultivated  are  ex- 
otic, and  require  the  protection  of  glass. 
If  there  are  only  a  few  of  these,  they 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  cisterns, 
.placed  in  a  stove ;  but  if  the  collection 
be  extensive,  it  requires  a  separate  edifice. 
The  tank-system  of  heating  by  hot-water 
offers  a  very  superior  mode  of  keeping 
the  water  at  a  fitting  temperature.  The 
\eaden  cintem  in  which  the  plants  are 
submerged  may  rest  readily  upon  the 
slates  forming  the  cover  of  the  tank. 
The  handsomest  form  for  this  purpose 
vould  be  a  circular  building,  devoted 


entirely  to  the  aquatics,  because  they  do 
not  thrive  satisfactorily  in  parts  ot 
comers  of  a  house  in  which  other  plants 
are  cultivated.  The  size  will  depend 
upon  the  will  or  the  means  of  the  owner. 
If  the  cultivation  of  the  imperial  Victoria 
regia  is  intended,  it  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  26  feet  diameter.  This  will  allow 
a  tank  of  20  feet  diameter,  and  a  walk 
3  feet  wide  round  it.  To  make  it  hold 
water,  the  sides  should  be  made  of  thick 
slates,  fitted  so  as  to  be  water-tight ;  or 
it  may  be  built  with  bricks  set  in  cement, 
and  lined  vrith  the  same.  It  should  be, 
at  least,  three  feet  deep,  for  the  Victoria 
loves  deep  water.  The  water  should  be 
heated  with  4^-inch  hot-water  pipes, 
coiled  three  times  round  the  tank,  and 
two  pipes  should  be  canned  round  the 
house,  near  to  the  outer  wall,  to  give 
heat  to  the  air  of  the  house.  The  roof 
should  be  formed  with  wrought  iron  bars, 
and  should  be  flat,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
allow  the  rain-water  to  run  off  freely. 
The  Victoria  should  be  planted  on  a 
mound  of  strong  earth,  the  base  of  which 
should  be,  at  the  least,  0  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  top  2  feet,  and  it  should  be 
brought  up  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  should  have  a  motion 
given  to  it  by  means  of  a  vertical  wheel, 
with  narrow  boards  afBxed  to  it  at  right 
angles,  at  6  or  Q  inches  apart  This 
vertical  wheel  should  dip  into  the  water 
a  few  inches,  and  should  play  upon  an 
axis,  being  set  in  motion  by  a  small 
stream  of  water  falling  constantly  upon 
the  boards.  This  wheel  wiU  give  a 
gentle  motion  to  the  whole  surface  of 
Uie  water,  which  motion  will  be  a  faint 
imitation  of  a  stream,  and  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  plants.  The  heat  of  the 
water  should  be  never  lower  than  70^. 
Air  will  be  nocessaiy  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  may  be  given  by  means  of 
shutters  in  the  walls,  8  or  0  feet  apart, 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  roof,  at  the 
centre,  2  foet  or  8  feet  in  diameter.  This 
part  may  be  oasily  contrived,  by  any 
mechanic,  to  lift  up  and  fall  down  by  a 
simple  machinery.  This  will  cause  a  cir- 
culation of  air,  necessary  in  all  habita- 
tions of  plants.  If  the  Victoria  is  not 
intended  to  be  grown,  the  house  need 
not  be  more  than  half  the  size. 

The  Victoria  house,  at  Chatsworth,  is  a 
noble  structure  for  the  purpose.  It  is:, 
however,  the  opposite  to  our  beau  idSai 
of  an  aquarium,  being  square,  with  a  dr* 
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eular  tank  in  the  centre,  and  the  comers 
ftUed  up  with  eight  smaU  tanks,  in  which 
are  grown  one  plant  of  a  kind  of  other 
five- stove  aquatics.  A  walk  runs  round 
the  central  tanks,  and  that  walk  is  entered 
by  a  short  one  from  each  side  of  the 
square.  A  walk,  too,  is  formed  into  each 
comer;  and  a  walk  runs  dose  along  the 
front,  thus  forming  the  small  tauks 
alluded  to  above.  The  diameter  of  the 
central  tank  is  33  feet,  which  will  give 
us  some  idea  of  this  truly  noble  aquarium; 
but  very  few  cultivators  will  choose  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  erecting  such  a  house. 
The  followiog  are  aquadc  stove-plants : 

Aponogeton  uiguttifoliuu. 

-^— — ^  disuchyon. 

moDMtachyoa. 

Amm  Tenmam. 

Cypenu  •lUrnifoUus. 

-^^— —  papyrtu. 

DamMomum  Indicum. 

Baryale  feruz. 

limnochartt  Humboldtii. 

MenyuithM  Indica. 

'■  ovau. 

Nelumbium  »pecio«ttm. 

JUjmphsa  cserulea. 

lotos.  ' 

— pubeMseni. 

pyfnnwa. 

-  mbra. 
■  ttellata. 

■     -      ■   -  versicolor. 

philydrum  lanoginocttm. 

Pistia  stratiotea. 

Pcmtedera  eraasipca. 

cordau. 

■  ditatau. 

Sagittaria  landfolia. 

obtnsifoUa. 


Thalia  dealbata. 
Victoria  rcgia. 

Fropcufutiun  and  culture,  —  Being  all 
herbaceous  plants,  they  are  to  be  propa- 
gated as  these  generally  are.    Some  are 
raised    from    seeds,  which,  in  general, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the 
pots  plunged  in  shallow  water.   When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  trans- 
planted into  other  pots,  and  shifted  as 
they  advance  in  growth,  till  in  a  pot  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  their  flowering, 
which  win  generally  take  place  the  same 
season.    Instead  of  being  kept  in  pots, 
the  plants  may  be  inserted  in  a  bed  of 
earth,  on  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium. 
Keep  the  water  warm,  say  iVom  70®  to 
75°  in  summer,  and  leave  them  nearly 
>  diy  in  winter.      Nelu'mbium  tpecio'sum 
requires  a  water  heat  of  84®. 

Cyperus,  Papyrus,  Nelumbium,  Nym- 
phea,  limnocharis,  Hydrocharis,  Sagit- 
taria, and  Pontedera,  wUl  fmrnish  variety 
iough« 


Aquarium/or  Hardy  Aquatics^ — ^For  t1it4 
choose  the  lowest  pavt  of  your  garden ;  dig 
out  the  soil  or  day  to  a  moderate  depth ; 
it  may  either  be  of  a  regular  form,  as  a 
circle  or  oval,  or  irregular,  which  latter 
we  prefer,  with  a  bay  in  one  pai*t,  a  jut- 
ting promontory  in  another,  a  shelving 
shore  here,  and  a  steep  bank,  covered 
with  shrubs,  at  another  point.    However 
small  the  piece  of  water  may  be,  a  little 
good  taste  and  judicious  management 
will  have  the  best  effect.    Having  formed 
the  shape  by  digging  out  the  soil  to  the 
required  depth,  from  two  to  three  feet, 
the  next  point  ia  to  make  it  hold  water. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  day  for 
this  purpose:   it  will  require  preparing 
to  make  it  retentive  of  water.    Take  a 
small  portion,  say   a  barrow4oad,  and 
chop  it  into  small  pieces  with  a  sharp 
spade.    If  it  be  dry,  add  a  little  water  to 
it ;  then,  with  a  wooden  hammer  having 
a  long  handle,  beat  it  well  till  every  part 
is  of  a  uniform  consistency,  having  the 
appearance  of  day  dough.    Spread  this 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  about  six 
inches  thick.    Proceed  with  mixing  up 
and  beating  barrow-load  aftei   bairow* 
load  till  the  bottom  is  entirely  covered ; 
then    either  puu  on  a  pair  of  wooden - 
soled  shoes,  or  go  on  it  with  naked  feet ; 
the  last  is  Uie  best  way.    Tread  the  pre- 
pared day  firmly,  closely,  and  erenly 
down.    Do  this  wdl  and  properly,  and 
the  bottom  will  never  leak.    As  soon  as 
that  part  is  finished,  mix  and  beat  more 
clay  for  the  sides.    With  the  spade,  as 
soon  as  it  or  a  portion  of  it  is  ready,  dab 
it  against  the  sloping  bank,  commencing 
at  and  joining  it  to  the  clay  bottom.    Ah- 
soon  as  this  is  done,  beat  it  with  tbo 
wooden  hammer  firmly  against  the  bank. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  clay,  eight  inches 
will  not  be  too  thick  for  the  sides.    Re- 
member, the  more  firmly  the  clay   is 
beaten  to  the  sides,  the  better  it  ¥rill  hold 
water.    The  clay  must  be  quite  pure; 
that  is,  have  no  stones  or  other  matter 
left  amongst  it.     If  there  are  any  such 
left,  they  will  serve  as  conduits  for  the 
water  to  escape  by,  and  all  your  labour 
will  be  in  vam.      Proceed  with  adding 
layers  of  day  upward,  until  you  reach 
the  levd  you  intend  the  water  to  be. 
Carry    the    clay -puddle   two    or   three 
inches   higher,  level    the    natural    soil 
down  to  it,  and  let    this  soil  be  two 
inches  or  more  higher  than  the  day. 
Thk  will  prevent  it  cracking  away  from 
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the  bank.  Your  aquarium  iti  now  ready 
for  the  water.  Previously  to  filling  it, 
however,  cover  t)ie  hottom,  upon  the 
ciay,  with  a  coating  of  loam,  four  inches 
thick.  This  is  intended  to  encourge  the 
water-plants  to  root  in,  and  to  cause  them 
to  grow  finely.  If  you  can  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rough  ^toues  or 
pebbles,  place  them  against  the  banks. 
These  will  prevent  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  the  clay-puddle.  All  being  now 
ready,  let  in  the  water. 

Planting.-^ As  soon  as  the  aquarium  is 
full  of  water  you  may  plant  the  aquatics. 
The  best  mode  is  to  have  some  wicker 
baskets  of  various  sizes,  to  suit  the  size 
of  each  plant.  Fill  one  with  soil,  in- 
serting the  plant  intended  for  it  at  the 
same  time;  cover  the  top  of  the  soil 
with  some  twisted  haybands,  coiling  them 
round  the  plant ;  then  lace  them  firmly 
down  with  some  strong  three-cord  twine, 
passing  it  under  the  rim  of  the  wicker 
basket,  so  as  to  keep  in  it  the  soil  and 
the  plant.  Throw  either  a  plank  or  a 
long  ladder  across  the  water.  On  this 
you  can  walk,  carrying  the  plant  with 
you.  Drop  it  into  the  place  you  intend 
it  for,  and  so  treat  all  the  other  water 
plants.  Some  of  them — the  wtUer-lily, 
for  instance — have  their  leaves  floating  on 
the  surface ;  but  this  is  not  needful  at 
first  They  (the  leaves)  will  soon  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  assume  their  natural 
position.  The  water-vioUi  has  both  its 
roots  and  leaves  floating ;  all  that  is 
required,  then,  is  to  cast  it  into  the  water, 
and  let  it  flourish  as  it  pleases. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  have 
aquatics  cultivated  in  tanks  formed  with 
masoniy,  the  water  to  be  used  for  water- 
ing plants  in  pots,  (fee.  This  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  puddling  the  bot- 
tom with  clay,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
building  upon  it  sloping  walls,  using 
Roman  cement  for  mortar.  These,  if 
well  executed,  are  very  ornamental,  and 
of  a  neat  appearance.  If  the  tank  walls 
are  canied  up  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  level,  the  plants  are  then  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye.  An  example  of  Uiis 
may  be  seen  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew. 
Single  plants  of  this  kind  may  be  culti- 
vated in  vases,  or  even  in  troughs,  the 
only  thing  they  will  require  being  a  por- 
tion of  mud  at  the  bottom  for  the  plants 
.to  root  in.  The  after-culture  the  aqua- 
tics wall  require  is,  if  possible,  to  change 
Ibe  water  frequently,  and  keep  the  sur- 


faee  clear  from  water-mosset;.  A  few 
ducks  soon  clear  off  the  latter;  other- 
wise the  mosses  must  be  skimmed,  or 
flooded  off  with  water,  if  there  is  supply 
enough. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
hardy  aquation : — 

Ali'sma  s/rtif<VfU(  «ratcr-Bo]Jier)|OaLiv(: 
of  Britain. 

Aponoge'ion  ditta'chyon  (two-spiked 
Aponogeton),  a  very  pretty,  floating 
aquatic,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
yet,  although  from  a  warm  country,  it  U 
sufficiently  hardy  to  survive  an  onlinary 
wibter.    It  has  white  flowers. 

Bu'tomui  umbeila'tus  (Umbell-flowering 
Bush),  one  of  the  best  of  our  native 
aquatics,  found  in  ditches.  It  has  beau 
tiful  heads  of  pink  flowers,  and  does  not 
lequire  deep  water;  consequently,  nur 
be  planted  near  the  edge  of  the  watai 
Cattle  are  very  fond  of  its  leaves. 

Ca'Ua  palu'stris  (MarshCalla),  a  native 
of  North  America,  and 

Ca'tta  Mtkypica  (African  Oalla),  both 
plants  of  great  beauty.  The  latter  is,  on 
that  account,  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse 
and  window  plant,  and  is  conimonlj* 
called  the  '*  arum  plant"  This  spedt-b 
is  rather  tender,  but  will  survive  ooi 
winter  if  planted  in  deep  water. 

Hotta'nia  palt^itria  (Marsh  Hottonia), 
flgsh-coloured  flowers:  a  native  of  Britain 

Menya'nthet  irifoUcita  (Three-leaved 
Buckbean),  with  white  flowers.  Thib  h 
another  native  species,  growing  in  shal- 
low waters.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  worU* 
cultivation. 

Nu-phar  In' tea  (Yellow-flowered  Nu- 
phar),  a  fine  waier-plant,  native  c) 
Britain. 

Nu'phar  ttdvena  (Stranger  Nuphari, 
yellow  and  red;  a  fiue  species,  fron. 
North  America. 

Nymphafa  alba  (White  Waier-Lily) 
This  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  of  our 
hardy  water-plants.  It  loves  deep  watet, 
with  plenty  of  room,  and  a  muddy  hot. 
tom  to  root  in.  It  tlien  will  produoi^ 
numbers  of  its  beautiful,  large,  milk- 
white  flowers. 

Ty'pka  lulifinia  (Broad-leaved  Oafs- 
tail).    Though  not  so   showy   as  some 
species,  this  plant  is  worth  growing,  pro 
ducing  its  large  flowers  abundantly  h 
shallow  waters. 

Besides  these  there  are — JUsma  pla%. 
logo;  A.  ranunculoidta ;  Lobelia  hint- 
manna;  Mi/riojphyUum  spicatum  and  verli' 
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Tittatuni;  Polygo/twn  ampkibium;  Sag'U- 
tatria  sagUtifoUa  and  UiifoUa;  TeucHum 
ie*'r^$an;  Trapa  natans  And  qiuidrUpi- 
noaa  ;  and  ViUartia  n^/mphoidea  and  lacu- 

Aquila'bii.  (From  aquila^  an  eagle, 
locally  called  Eagle-wood  in  Malacca. 
Nat.  ord^  Aquilariadt  [AquilareacenJ. 
Linn.,  lO-Decantlria  l-Monogifnia.) 

The  Eagle-wood  u  the  inside  of  the  tnink  o 
Jquiit^ria  nvafta  and  A.  AfofUoehum-'Cutemned 
A  cordial  in  Aaia.  Cttttinn  in  heat,  in  aand,  and 
ander  a  betl-glaM.  8andy  loam,  with  a  little 
peat.  Aummer  temp.,  W  to  75^  winter,  66*>  to  60°. 
A.  Malaere'nnM  (Malacca).  6.  Whitish-green* 
Malacca.  1833.  A  atove  evergreen 
ibrab. 

Aquile'oia.  Colambine.  (From  aquilay 

an  eagle ;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the 

petals.    Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots  [Banunou- 

laeee.]    Linn.,  iS-Polywuiria  ^-Peniagjf- 

inaJ) 

Seeda  in  March;  eommon  aoil.  Seedling* 
flower  aonetimea  the  firat,  but  generally  the  le- 
eond  aoaon.     All  hardjr  herbaceous  perenniali. 

J.  mipi*nm  ^a]|#ine).    1.    Blue.    June.     Switser- 

iand.    1731. 
~^amemonoede»    (anemoae-like).     1.      Purple. 

Jalr«    Altaia.     18^. 

—  arcfiea  (aictic).    1.    Reddish  yellow.    June. 

Siberia. 
~  mtroywp^rta  (dark  purple).  1.  Purple.  June. 

Siberia. 
— rueheriafna  (Rscher's).  1.  Purple.  June. 

Siberia.     1897* 

—  kraMetTM  (short-spurred).  |.  Brown.  May. 

North  of  Europe.     1838. 
^  CcMflde'imt  (Canadian).  ,  9.    Reddish-orange. 

June.    N.  Aroer.    1640. 
{k'/m  (yellow-flowered).    1.  Pale  yellow. 

Mev.    N.  Amer.     1835. 

—  Doow'rtea  (Davurian).     9.     Purple.     June. 

Davurta.     1897. 
— /orvso'sa  (bc«utifnl).   9.    Red,  orange.    June. 

Kamschatka.    1899. 
—fr^gramitrwgnai),  k-  Yellow-striped.  May. 

Himalayas.    1839* 

—  Oormerio'fM  (Miss    Gamier*«).     9.    Purple- 

striped.   June.    English  hybrid.    1890. 
-^ginndmbrm   (glandular).    9.     Whitiah-blue. 

June.    Siberia.    1899. 
.. e&neoior    (ooe*eoloured).      9.      Violet. 

July.     Altaia.     1899. 
...  ..^gftMler  (two-eoloared).      Bluish- white. 

June.    Siberia.    1780. 
~-fi^en    (milky-green).     9.     Whitish-yellow. 

June.     Himalayas.    ISSQ. 
•»  froM^^le'rei  (large-flowered).  9.   Blue.  June. 

Stberim.    1818. 
^  i^ArMi  (hybrid).    9.    Purple.    Siberia, 
.^iorw'wla  (joyous-looking).     Ik-    Blue,    June. 

mberU.     1844. 
.->JMl«'cerM(alender-honied).    I.    Blue.   June. 

Bnaean.    1833. 

—  Mra^^tf'ra  (small-flowered).   1.  Purple.  June. 

Siberia.    18 19. 
^pmkUk^rm  (wooUy  -  flowered).      Pale    purple. 
Joae.    India.    1899. 

fiea    (Pyrenean).      S.      Bine.     July. 
Pyrenaea.    1818. 


A.  aHifriea  (Siberian).    9.    Blue,  white.     Juna 

Siberia.    I80O. 
^Ski'nneH  (Mr.  Skinner's).    ^.     Bed,  green. 

May.    Ouatimala.    1841. 
— -  viridijMru  (green-flowered).  9.  Oreen,  yellow. 

June.    Siberia.    1 780. 

—  vUccfta  (dammy).    9.    Purple.    June.    Mont- 

pelier.     1769. 

—  vuiga'riB  (common).   9.    Blue.  June.  Britain. 
twmieult^ta      (small-horn-double).      2. 

Blue,  white.    June.    Europe. 
--  — —  de'gener  (dei^nerate-double).    9.    Blue, 
white.    June.    Europe. 

—  —'—t'lcgmu  (elegant).     1.     Purple.     June. 

Europe. 

—  — —  inoe'rga    (inverted-double).      9.      Blue, 

white.    June.    Europe. 

ttellafia  (starred-double).  S.  Blue,  white. 

June.    Europe. 

A'babxs.  Wall-oreas.  (From  Arabia^ 
probably  in  reference  to  the  dry  situa- 
tions where  many  of  the  species  grow. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orosstrmit  or  Crucifers  [Bras- 
sicaoe®].     Linn.,  K^-Tetradgnamia.) 

Pretty  rock- wot  k  ornaments ;  seeds  in  March 
or  August :  cuttings  under  hand-lights  ;  common 
soil.  Hardy  perennial  trailera,  except  where  other- 
wise specified. 

J  a'/Mda  (whitish).   1.  White.  July.   Caucasus. 

1798. 
— 9ariegn*ta  (Tariented-leaved).  f .  White, 

February.    Gardens. 

—  olpeMtri*  ',rockj).     1.    White.     July.    Swit- 

lerland.    I8I9.    Hardy  biennial. 
-^alpi'na  (alpine).      1.    White,  yellow.    May. 

Switserland.     ISdfl. 
C/iMfo'na  (Clusius*s).    1.    WhiU.    May. 

Pyrenees.     159fl. 
fiaW  (dwarf).  1.  White.  May.  8wiUer« 

land.    I819. 

—  ambfgua  (doubtful),     i.    White.    July.    Si. 

beria.    1894.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  areno'ta  (sand).    1.    Pink.    July.    Germany. 

1798.    Hardy  annual. 
~  &WKd(/b7»a  (daUy-leaved).    1.    White,  yellow. 
Tune.    Switxerfand.     1773. 

—  emru'iea  (blue),    1.    Pale  blue.    June.    Swit- 

lerland.     1793. 

—  d/iV/a  (eye-lashed).    1*   White.    Jane.    Ire- 

land.   Hardy  biennial. 

—  crupd'/a  (curled).   I.  White.   May.  Carniola. 

1818. 

—  CMrMtt'/t'fua  (short-podded).   1.  White.  June. 

North  of  Europe.  1895.   Hardy  biennial. 
~  dofyco'rpa  (thick-podded).    1.    White.    June. 
Podolia.     1897. 

—  yieewo'ca  (sigsag).    Naplee.     1839. 

—  lanoi(/ba  (jagged-lobed).    9.    White.    June, 

Mexico.    1890.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  ittaefna  (lilao-flowered).     1.    Lilac.    August. 

Europe.    1836. 

^  Umgif&Ha  (long-leaved).  1.  White.  June.  Per- 
sia.   1890. 

^Meiia  (shining-Zeaeeil).  1.  White.  June. 
Hungary.     1790. 

—  — .— iMiWefa'^a  (▼anegated-/e«wd).  1.  White. 

June.    Gardens. 
->  fH&Uia  (soft).  1.  White.  June.  Cancasns.  1817< 

—  iM«'/afW  (nodding).  1.  White.  May.  Switxer- 

land.    1668. 
~  oeirie'Mie  (otirian).   1.   Pale  red.    Jane.  Ca> 

rinthia.    1894. 
--  petrt^a  (rock).  1.  White.  June.  Anatria.  ISOft 
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A.  petrte'a  kastula'ta  (halberi-lcMMil).  1.  Parple. 

June.     Britain. 
— kVtpida  (brtttly).  1.  White.  June.  Scot- 

Uod. 

—  pr^feoM  (early).    1. 

—  ^-^  oapt«^aVa  (Tariegatad).  1.  White.  June. 

Gar  Jens. 

—  proctifrrenM  (proearrent).    1.    White.    June. 

Hungarj.    1818. 
->  /m'mt/ii  (dwaif).  1.  White.  Jane.  Austria.  1810. 

—  retru/ra'cta  (bent-back).    Blush.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1897. 

—  n/»ea   {roM\-/lowered).    1.    Rose.    February. 

Calabria.     18SS. 

—  Schioereekia'na  (Shivereck's).  1.  White.  June. 

Austria.     18S6. 

—  MteUuln'ta  (little-itarred).    I.    White.    June 

Italy.     1817* 

—  c/ifiio;»^/'</'j  (narrow- petaled).  1.  White.  June. 

1818.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  ftoloHi'/era  (shoot-bearing).   1.  White.  June. 

Carniola.     1818. 

—  Hri'eta  (uprifrht).    Cream.    Hay.    England. 

—  to/eophff'tia  (bow-leaved).     I.    White.    July. 

Volga.     1823.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  unduUi'ta  (vtvfed-ieaved).     1.    White.    June. 

South  of  Europe.     1810. 

—  tfe'nM  (spring).    1.    Purple.    May.    France. 

1710.    Hardy  annual. 

A'luoHis.  Earth-nat.  (From  a,  nor, 
and  racAix,  a  branch  ;  a  branchless  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminnnx  Plants  [Fabacen.] 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelpkia  ^-Decandria.) 

Seed  and  offsets  ;  sandy  loam  1  aummer  temp., 
00^  to  7B*> ;  winter,  5S^  to  W* ;  but  may  be  treated 
as  an  annual. 

A.  hypogmfa  (underground).    9.    Tellow.    June. 
Africa.     1812. 

Ab\'lta.  (Meaning  anknown.  Nat. 
ord.,  Ivyioortx  [Araleacen].  Linn.,  5- 
Prntandria  !i'Pentiigynia,) 

Aromatic  gum-resin  is  produced  from  thf  root 
of  A.  raremo'ta,  tpinn'aat  and  hCMpida.  The 
young  sh-^ots  of  A.  edu'lit  are  used  in  China  as  a 
delicate  vegetable ;  and,  in  North  America,  the 
shoots  of  A .  nudirnt^lit  are  used  like  sanapsrilla. 
Hardy  species,  division  of  the  plants,  and  aIso  di- 
viiiion  of  the  room.  Greenhouse  and  stove  spe- 
cies ;  cuttinfrs  of  the  ripe  wood,  in  a  gentle  heat, 
strike  quickly.  Sandy  loam  and  peat ;  common 
treatment.  All  stove  evergreens,  except  where 
otherwire  specified. 

A.  antteafta  (prickly )v    White.    Nepaul.     1890. 

—  arAo'rea  (tree).     15.    Green.    Jama'ca.     1820. 
— '  cafritafta  (capitate).     12.    Green.     W.  End. 
^  eecA^ea'f a  (shell  leaved).    10.  White.    E.  End. 

1820. 

—  eramfo'Lia  (thick -leaved).     10.    Green.    New 

Zealand.     1840. 

—  HigiMta  (flnger-ieoDerf).   80.  White.  E.  Ind. 

1817* 

—  eduf/is  (eatable).    Green.    Japan.    1843. 

—  frrrugi'n^n  (rutty).  40.  White.  Trinidad.  1826. 
-^frafgrnm*  (aweet-eeented).     White.    Nepaul. 

1818. 
<—Af'tiifi(a(  bristly).   8.  White.  July.   N.  Amer. 
1790-    Hardy  deciduous. 

—  Jap&nirn  (Japan).    10.   Green.  June.   Japan. 

18.18.    Haif-hardy. 

—  mfraii«  (glittering).    iO.    White.    Trinidad. 

1846. 


A»  maeropkf'tta  (large-leaved),   f .   White.   Nor* 
folk  Island.  1831.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  Mukienhergia'na  (Muhlenberg's).    9.    White. 

July.    N.  Amer.    Hardv  kerbaeeoos. 
~  fiiMfitfa«7i*  (naked-sulked).    4.   White.  July. 
N.  Amer.     lySl.     Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  peniapkjf'tla  (flve-leaved).    90.  White.  Japan. 

1810.    Greenhooae  evergreen. 
^pube'iepru  (dowaj).     6.     White.     W.  End. 
1818. 

—  raremo'Bu   {ncem€-/lomeHng).     4.      White. 

Julv.  N.  Amer.  1(}58.  Hardy  herbareoua. 

^' tambuci/o'lia  (elder-leaved).  6.  White.  Au- 
gust. N.  Holland.  182S.  Greenhcntse 
evergreen. 

->  Shephifrdtt  (Shepherd's^  Green.  New  Zealand. 
1849. 

—  ^ifUt'Ma  (thorny).   8.   White.  Virginia.   1688. 

Bardy  deciduous. 
— >  MfoKa'ta  (three-leaved).    Green.    New  Sea- 
land.     184S. 

—  wm^neuHffera  (shade-giving).  40.  White.  E* 

Ind.    1818. 

Arauca'ria.  (From  Araueanot^  the 
name  of  the  people  in  whose  country 
jfranea'ria  imbrica'ta  grows  in  Chili.  Nau 
ord.,  Conifert  [Pinaceae].  Linn.,  23- 
Diada  ISPoiifandria,) 

Seeds  of  A,  imbrira'ta  are  wholesome  when 
roasted.  Seeds  when  procurable;  cutting*  ol 
young,  ripened  wood,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  cool 
place,  but  shaded.  Good,  friable  loam,  il.fm- 
brira'ta  wants  no  protection.  A.  Braailie'ntU  \m 
tender.  A.  CumninfhafmU  will  live  in  sheltered 
plaees  near  the  sea.  A.  eree^tta  ornamental  in  a 
eonservatory 

A.  Bidwt'ltii  (Mr.  Bidwell'a).  150.  Apetal.  Uore- 
ton  Bay. 

—  BrasUii^na  (Bratilian  araucaria,  or  pine).  199 

ApeUl.     Braiil.     1810. 

—  eotumnafng  (pillared).    Van  Diemen'a  Lukd 

1851. 

—  CunninghafmU  (Cunningham's,  or  MoretoD. 

Bay  pine).    lOO.    Apeial.    Moreton  Baj. 

—  eacefbta  (lofty,  or  Norfolk- Inland  pine).     I2C. 

Apetal.    Norfolk  island. 

—  imtbricafta  Umbricated,  or  Chili  pine),     ise. 

Apetal     Chili.     1706. 

Arboue  TUM  is  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  capable  of  enduring  exposure  tri 
our  climate.  These  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  genera,  according  to  their  pre- 
cedence in  the  alphabet;  but  best  in 
groups,  conformably  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem; and,  whichever  is  adopted,  it  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  attention  to  fa- 
cility of  access  by  mpans  of  walks,  as 
well  as  to  picturesque  effect. 

Aubour  is  a  seat  shaded  by  trees. 
Sometimes  thesie  are  trained  over  a 
wooden  or  iron  trellis- work,  mingled  with 
the  everla.<«ting  sweet-pea,  clematis,  and 
other  climbing,  sweet-scented  plants. 
When  the  trellis -work  is  complicated,  and 
the  structure  more  elaborate,  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  climbers  already 
j  named,  together  with  the  honeysucklet 
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fte.,  they  are  described  as  Fremch  or  Tla- 
lian  arhcmn, 

A'rbor  vi't«     Tha'Ja, 

A'bbutus.  Strawbeny-tree.  (From 
0rboiMet  «  Celtic  word  for  rough  fruit 
Nat.  ord.,  HeaihworU  [Ericaceae].  Linn., 
H).  Decandria  \-Monogynia.) 

deeHa,  baddinir,  snd  Inarehin;.  Cc-*«ion  toil 
for  ch«  hardy  ipedM ;  uuidy  loam  anw  peat  for 
thoae  which  require  the  protection  of  a  green- 
hoaae  ia  irinter.  All  those  are  hardy  evergreens 
vhteh  are  not  otherwiee  described. 

if.  amdra'ckne  (andrachne).     10.    White.    April 
Lerant.     17S4. 

—  andraehnioi'iM  (andraehne-Uke).  8.  Whidsh- 

green*    April. 

—  rsMiWe'fiMt (Canary).  8.  Whitish-green.  June. 

Canaries.    I790>    Oreenhouae  evergreen. 

—  denmfiufra  (thickly-flowered).  90.  White.  Mex- 

ico.    1820.    Oreenhoose  evergreen. 

—  kff'hridn  (hybrid). 

—  tami/«/lia  (laurel-leaved).  90.  White.  Mexico. 

1895.    Oreenhouae  evergreen. 

—  jr<Msie^«n(Xensie'»).  White.  N.  Amer.  1897- 
-'MiUe'ri  (Miner's).     10.     White.    September. 

Hybrid.    189S. 

—  mMcron^ta  (sharp-pointed  leaved).  I.  White. 

Magellan.    1898.    Oreenhouae  evergreen 

trailer. 
-'fAWw  (haiiy-branehed).     1.    Whito.    May. 

Meiieo.     1890. 
'^^MUgremf&Ua.  (phUlyrea-Ieaved).     I.    White. 

Pern.    1819.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  ^TBTtfra  (tall).  15.  White.  N.  Amer.  1895. 
— /w'»<te  (dwarf).    4'    White.   Magellan.   1895. 

Greenho«we  evergreen. 

—  aerrafi/o'lia  (saw-edsed-leaved).    0.    Whidsh- 

green.    Oreenhouae  evergreen, 
-i- spetfforM  (showy).    Mexico.     1837. 
*-  icmunt&»n    (wonWj -^nrushed).       4.      White. 

'V.March.     California.     18^6. 
— nu'da  (smooth-4rai«rAed). 

—  u'mfda  (unedo).  10.  White.  October   Ireland. 

eri'tpa  (curled).    8.    White.     October. 

inttgrifoflia    (entire-leaved).      6.     Pink. 

October. 

lile'fM  (doable-flowered).  8.  White.  Oc- 
tober. 

»aliei/o'ttm  (wiUow-leaved).     fl.    White. 

October. 

—  •cAi«op«'tato  (cnt-petaled).    7<    White.    Oc- 

tober. 
r^hra  (red-flowered).     10.    Pink.    Oc- 
tober. 

Arcadk  is  a  walk  arched  over  with 
trt-llis-work,  and  this  covered  with  olimb- 
ei^. 

Abcbanokl,  or  White  Dead  Nettle. 
La'mium  tllbum, 

Archanoe'ijca.     (From   arche,   chief, 

i««id  angelica,  from  its  supposed  yirtues. 

Nnt.  oz^.,  Umbellifert  [Apiaces].    Liun., 

*>  fentandria  l-MonogyniaJ) 

4-  ffjficiiM'llt  (offldnal).  4.  Green.  July.  England. 

This  ia  the  aame  aa  Ange'liea  orehange'liea. 
T\  <ere  are  two  other  species,  mit  worthless.  !»eeds 
ii  April ;  common  soil. 

Asctosta'pbtlcs.  From  arktos^  a  bear, 
•oU  ttapkjfle,  a  berry.   Bean  eat  the  fruit 


of  some  species.    Nat.  ord.,  Heathuortt 

[Ericaces].    linn.,  \Q-Decaiidria  1-A/w- 

nogynia.) 

Hardy  planta,  requiring  treatment  similar  M 
Arbutas. 

A,  aipinn  (alpine  blaekherried).  1.  Flesh.  April. 
Scotland.    Deciduous  trailer. 

—  lowfifo'iia  (long  -  leaved).       Mexico.       1847. 

Half-hardy  evergreen  under-i«h'^b. 

—  nftida  i%hminf).    4.    White.    May.    Mexican 

18.10.     Half-hardy  everfrreen  ahruh. 
~'pit'ngeiM  (stinging).     1.     White.    Februarys 

Mexico.      183Q.     Half-hardy   evergreen 

■hrub. 
~  tomento'Ma  (downv).    White.  N.  Amer.  1890. 

Evergreen  shrub. 
~  ti'M-aVM  (bear's-grape).    1.     White.     April. 

Britain.    Evergreen  trailer. 

Aectothe'ca.  (From  arktos,  a  bear, 
and  theke^  a  capsule ;  seed-pod,  or  cap- 
sule, Bn  rough  as  a  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Com^ 
posiUt  [Asteracete].  Linn.,  19-Sy»^efief ia 
8 -Fnw/ronea.     Allied  to  Arctotis.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials.     Division 
of  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam.    Summer  temp., 
65°  to  05°  i  winter,  40°  to  46°. 
if.  ^«iMli>lo'ra  (great -flowered).      14.     Yellow. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1888. 

—  ki'rta  (hairy).     1.    Yellow.     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1890. 

—  re'jpwu  (creeping).    1.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  QofA  Hope.    1798. 

Ap.oto'tis.  (From  arktox^  a  bear,  and 
oiM,  an  ear.  Shaggy  fruit.  Nat  ord., 
Compontet  [Astersceffl].  Linn.,  19-5^«- 
genesia  ^-Necessaria,) 

General  treatment  same  as  for  Arctotheca. 
Many  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  sand , 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  shady,  cool  place,  and  a 
few  by  seeds.  All  greenhouse  evergreens,  except 
where  otherwise  specified. 

A.aeau'lii  (stemless).     1.     Yellow,  red.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759.    Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
-~  atiffUMti/n'Ua  (narrow- leaved).     8.      Purple. 

Autfiist.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     17SV' 

—  arbore'srfiu    (tree-like).      8.      White,    pink. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1HI8. 

—  arge'nUn  (silver-/ifa»'«i).     1.     Orange.     Au- 

gust.     Cape    of    Good    Hopiw      1/74. 
Greenhouse  biennial. 

—  tiftpera   (6roa4(-roogh-/ca»e<f).      3.     Yellow. 

August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     171O. 

—  aureola  (golden).    1.  Orange.   August.   Capo 

of  (rood  Hope.     1710. 

—  auricvOt^ta  {wr.leaoed).     1.     Yellow.    Jnly« 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1796. 

—  bVeolor    (two-coloured).       1.      VYHiite,    red. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1819. 
-' einera'ria  (cineraria).      2.      Yellow,  orang«* 
July-  Cape  of  (tood  Hope.   18X4.  Green- 
house herbaceous  perennial. 

—  cn'prea  (copper-coloured).  9.   Yellow,  purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    IH<23. 

—  fCcm'mfrciu  (decumbent).    I.  VeUow.  August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1/90.    Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial. 

—  dem'rreiw  (decurrant).   8.   White,  red.  Jnl^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1794. 
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I.  eht'tio^  (Uller).    %,     Tellow,  purple.     Julr. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1920. 
•^fuHta'aa  (dUdainful).  S.  Orange,  red.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1705.    Greenhouie 
biennial. 
— yfo'crirfo  {flagging-rta/Ar<?d).    1.     White,  red. 
June.    Cape  of  Hope.     1704.     Green- 
house annual. 
^glaira'ta  (imoothUh).     9.     Yellow,  purple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1820. 
•^  fifaticeopA|r'//a  (milky-green-leaved),  l.  Yellow, 
purple.  July.  Capeof  Gk>od  Hope.  1704. 
Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  grandifto'ra  (great- flowered).    9.   Pale  yellow. 

May.   Capeof  Good  Hope.  1774.  Green- 
house biennial. 

—  maeula'ta  fspotted).  9.  White,  orange.  June 


Good  Hope.    1813. 

—  wielanoct'eia  (dark-circled).  1.  White,  purple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1819. 

—  pan/en^aVo  (panicled).   9.    White,  red.    May. 

Cajpe  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  pianta/rvnea  (plantain-leaved).     1.     Orange. 

June.      Cape   of   Good    Hope.      1788. 
Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial* 

—  re'pten*  (creeping).    1.    White,  red.    August. 

Cap^  of  Good  Hope.    1795.    Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial. 

—  repo/u'^a  (revolute).    1.    Yellow.    June.   Cfcpe 

of  Good  Hope.    1880.    Greenhouse  her- 
baceous perennial. 

—  ro'#M  (rosv).   1.   pjnk.    September.    Capeof 

Good  Hope.    179s. 

—  ScArade'W(Schrader's).    Pink.    May.  Capeof 

Good  Hope.  1839.  Greenhouse  annual. 
-^speeio'M  (showy).    9.    YeUow.    July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

—  f/iteWo'ca  (small-thomy-Ieaved).    9.    Orange. 

June.  Capeof  Good  Hope.  1795.  Green- 
house annual. 
"gquarro'aa  (aouarrose).    9.     Orange,  purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     189S. 

—  tH'eolor  ('h^ee-coloured).    9.      White,    red. 

June.      Cape   of    Good    Hope.      1794. 

Greenhouve  herbaceous  perennial. 
•^UHdmia^ta  {wAit.l,tuped).    1.    Orange.    May. 

Cape  of  C  ood  Hope.    1795.   Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
•^  virga'ta  {twim).    1.    yellow.    July.     Gftpe 

of  Good  "lope.    Ml 6.    Hardy  anaual. 

Arcua'tion.    The  same  as  LATEBiNa. 

Ardi'sia.  (From  ard«, a  spear-head; 
in  reference  to  the  sharp-pointed  divi- 
sions  of  the  flower.  Nat  ord.,  ArdUiads 
[MyrsinaceaB],  Linn.,  b-Pertiandria  i- 
Afonogynia.) 

Half-ripened  cattings  from  the  stem,  or  pieces 
of  the  rooU  inserted  in  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
strong  heat,  soon  root;  also  by  seeds,  which  re- 
quire a  rather  long  period  to  vegetate ;  peat  and 
lown.  Summer  temp.,  flO°  to  70°;  winter,  48*  to 
66  .Stove  evergreens,  ezoept  where  otherwise 
specified. 

^.aci»mJna'to(long.pointed).  7.  July.   Oolana. 

1803. 

—  cana/ictt/a'fo  (channelled).    0.    July.    1891. 

—  CfMartVvMit  (Canary).  10.  Red.  July.  Canaries. 

1830.    Greenhouse. 

—  eolora'/a  (eolonred).  10.  Red.   July.   E.  Ind. 

^eomplana'ta  (levelled).     0.     Piak.    Penang. 
IBM. 

—  Mrte'oea(lMilMry).  7.  Scarlet.  AnCiUee.  1894. 


A.  eretml^ia  (round -notched. /Mfoeil).    10.    Ito4 
July.    W.  Ind.     I809. 

—  e'legaiu  (elegant).  10.   Red.    August.  B.  Ind. 
I8O9. 

—  erce'ita  (tall).    80.      Red.     July.      Madeira. 
1784.    Greenhouse. 

—  hpmena'ndra  (membrane-anthered).  8.   Pink. 
May.    Sylhet.     1828.    Greenhouse. 

—  Aii'mtVit  (humble).  3.  Red.  Juli.  Cevlon  1820 
— /cmceo<a7a  (lanceolate).    6.    Red. 'July.    K. 

Ind.    I6O9. 

—  to^er^o'ra  (aide-flowering).    0.    White.    Wt 
Ind.    1793. 

—  /CTi/i>f»o'«a  (speckled).  0.  White.  China.  1814. 

—  Mora'tit  (sea-side).    4.    Red.    July.    E.  Ind. 
I8O9. 

—  maerocafrpa  (long-fruited).  6.  Flesh.  NepaoL 
1894.    Greenhouse. 

—  Qdtmiop^Ua  (tooth-leaved).  0.  Pale  salmoa. 
red.    July.    Bengal.     1814. 

—  panieula'ia  (panicled).     12.    Red.    July.    B. 
Ind.     1818. 

-puMtcena  (hoary-haired).     0.    July.     I8». 
Greenhouse. 

—  p«iMyla'te  (dotted).   10.  White.  July.  China. 
1823. 

—  />jfrawiVto'«f  (pyramidal).     96.     Red.     July. 
SanUCnu.     1818. 

—  Mrr«la7a  (saw.leaved).    3.    Red.    July.    W. 
Ind.    1891. 

—  wiana'cea  (nightshade-like).    10.    Red.    Au- 
gust.    E.  Ind.     1798. 

—  M|rrt(^oVa  (thyrse-flowered).    5,    Pink.    Ne- 
paul.     1894.    Greenhouse. 

—  «MsiA>'tt«  (tinus-leaved).    10.   Red.   July.    W. 
Ind.     1830. 

Ardui'na.  (In  honour  of  P,  ArdHini, 
curator  of  the  eoonornical  garden  of  Pa- 
dua, in  the  time  of  lanniBua.  Nat.  ord., 
Doghanet  [ApocynacesB].  Linn.,  Q.Peu- 
tattdria  \-Monofjynia,) 

Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  peat  and  loam 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  06<*;  winter,  40°  to  46*'.    A 
greenhouse  evergreen. 

A,lri»pino'»a  (two-spined).     9.    White.     June. 
Capeof  Good  Hope.    1760. 

Abb'ca.  The  Cabbage  Palm.  (Called 
areec,  in  Malabar,  when  an  old  tree. 
Nat  ord,,  Palms  [Palmaceoe].  Linn." 
'll-Mon€Bcia  lO-MamuUlphia,) 

The  Catechu  yields  a  most  powerful  and  aatria- 
gent  medicine,  and  iu  berrv  is  the  Betel-nut. 
chewed  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  its  char, 
eoal  as  a  dentifrice.  Seeds ;  light,  sandy  aoa 
Summer  temp.,  06°  to  80°  {  winter,  66°  to  06°. 
All  stove  Palms. 

A.  eateeM  (medicinai  eatechu).     39.    WhiU. 
E.  Ind.     1090. 

—  «*■•'<«  (hair-coo/erf).    SO.    White.    South  of 
Prance.     1824. 

—  ari'liM  (slender),    so.    W.  Ind.    1893. 

—  hu'mitit  (humble).  0.   White.   E.  Ind.    1814 

—  »w/e'«c«M (yellowish).    90.    White.    South  of 
France.    1894. 

—  ma'mico/ (mamicot).    SO.    8.  Amer.    1899. 

—  moiita'na  (mounuin).    90.     S.  Amer.     1898 

—  o/era'cea  (potherb).     40.     White.     W.  Ind. 
1060. 

—  iVAra  (red).    30.    Mauritius.    1893. 

—  #r<ii'fMiria(three.stamened).  90.  E.Iad.  1898. 

Arena'bia.     (Jfrom  «arefia,  Mod;    ia 
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to  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the 

pUnt  grows.     Nat.  ord.,  GhvtioorU  [Ca- 

lyophylaceie].      Linn.,   10- Deeandria  3- 

Trigynia.     Allied  to  Alsine.) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  permoials,  except  when 
oChcrwii«  dcucribed.  Seed* ;  division  of  the 
finat ;  eaodjr  soil. 

4.  Amtriicn  (Anstrisn).  4-  Whita.  July. 
Austria.     1703. 

•- Batoa'rira  (Balearic),  i.  White.  July.  Ma- 
jorca.   1787>     Hardy  ereritreen  trailers. 

•-  k^^ru  (two-flowered),  i.  White.  March. 
SwiUerlaad.     1818. 

^  Ar«vJr«iM'/u  ;'short-atemmed}.  4.  White*  Tuly. 
Alps.  Europe.     18SJ. 

--emtpiio'ta^witii,,  i.  White.  July.  Svit- 
serland.     1 826. 

—  eafjTcl'Aa  i/(irjre-calyxed).    i.    White.    July. 

Barbary.     1810.     Hardy  snnual. 

—  emigcula'ta  (calycuiace).      4.    While.     July. 

Hunn^ary.     I8I7. 

—  Cammde'fuis  (Canada).    |.     Red.     July.     N. 

Amer.     1812.     Hardy  annual. 
^  eme'cnfiu  (boary).    i.    White.    July.    I8I7. 

—  cmpili^ren  (tiair  •  like),     i.     White.      July. 

Piedtaont.     1810.    Hardy  annual. 

—  eapUlmfrU  (capillary).    (.    White.    July.    Si- 

beria.    1830. 
^ol«inrrrii#t'<<r«(cherleria-like).  i.  White.  July. 
France. 

—  alm'ta  (Rye-lashed),  i.  White.  June.  Ireland. 

—  CnmAric^tuiM  (Coimbra).    k.    Wi  *te.     July. 

Portugal.     1817'     Hardy  annual. 

—  DioAac'rtm  (,  L>ahurtan).      1.      White.      July. 

Dahuria.     1824. 

—  dt^nMa  (den*e).  i.  White.  Julr.  Hungary.  1884. 

—  /udeutti'ta  (ta«cicled).  ^.  White.  July.  Scot- 

land.    Hardy  annual. 
^JU^ffUa  (thread-leaved/.     A.    White.     July. 

Arabia. 
— ftrwufaa  (handsome;.  \,  White.  June.  Daha- 

ria.     18<4. 
~~  Oer^rdi  (Gerard's),  i,  iVhite.  JunA.  Fnmee. 

IStt. 
—' gtaMdmta^m  (glandular),     i.    Purple.    June. 

Korope.     18S0.    Hardy  annual. 

—  ftoflMTv'to  (round-headed).    4.   vVhite.   July. 

Taaria.    I8I8.     Hardy  annual. 

—  frsmliv/o'/ia  (grass-leaved).  4.  White.  July. 

Siberia.     I8I7. 

—  ftefo'rriNM  (smoothest).  ^.  White.  July.  Cau- 

casua.     1810. 
->  grmmdifi&ra  (great-flowered).  ^.  White.  July. 
SwiuerUnd.     1763. 

—  lb'lHu'i( Helm's).    {.   White.   July.    Siberia., 

isaA.  ' 

—  Urm^tu  (hairy).    i»  White.  July.   Caucasus. 

1 929. 

~  imkritafta  (imbricated).  4.  White.  July.  Cau- 
casus.    1820. 

'^  jmmiptrifaa  (juniper-leaved).  ;|.  White.  July. 
Siberia.     iSOO. 

—  Imceola'/a  (lanceolate).     4*     White.     June. 

Switserland.     1823. 

—  iaric(^o'/ia  (larch-leaTcd).  4.  Whita.   August. 

Britain. 

—  iMff/tf'/ia  (long-leaved).  ^.  White.  July.  Si- 

beria.    1823. 

teafrpa  (long-fruited).   i»   White.   July. 

N.  Amer.     18 10'. 

(marine),  i.  Purple.  July.  Germany. 

1799- 

I'ia  (margined).  ^.  White.  July.  Cau- 
»stts.    1818.    Hardy  dedduoue  tnutor. 
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A,  Mediterra'nea  (Mediterranean).  |.  W\M% 
June.  Mediterranean.  1883.  Hardy  aa> 
nual. 

—  montn'ntt    (mountain),      i.      White.     June. 

France.     1800. 

—  mmlticau'UM  (many-stemmed).  4*  White.  July* 

Europe.     1814. 

—  nardi/o  Ua  (nardui- leaved).  ^.    White.  July. 

biberia.     1827* 

—  nemoro'Ba  (grove),  k-  ^^lite.   S.  Amer.  I8SS. 

Hardy  evergreen  under-shrub. 
^Norvtfgxea  (Norwegian),     i.     White.    Jaly« 
Scotland.     Hardy  evergreen  plant. 

—  olCM'd««  (oiitet-like).  White.   July.  Siberia. 

1820. 

—  /M'nifu/ri  (pendulous).  White.  July.  Hungary. 

1816. 

—  pfploi'rfes  (peplis-like).  White.  Jane.  Britain. 

Kvergreen  creeper. 

—  |»M/o7t(i(  pine-leaved).    White.    July,    (^o-' 

casus.     1823. 
-^  poljfgonaVdtB  (knotgrass-like).     Red.     July 
Switserland.     1822. 

—  I^roce^r/i  (ull).    White.    July.    Siberia.    1820. 
-' procu'mhenM    (procumbent).     Purple.     July. 

Egypt.      1801.      Half-hardy    deciduuua 
trailer. 

—  pude'Mcetu  (downy).  White.  July.  Archipelago* 

IR20. 

—  purpu^rea  (purple).  White.  July.  Spain.  1823. 

Hardy  annual. 

—  ramocJ's«i/na  (branchiest).  White.  July.  Hun« 

gary.     I8I6.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  remfma  (recurved).  White.  July.  Alps.  1822. 

—  ri'gidtt  (%dt().  4.  White.  July.   Siberia.  1823. 

—  rottra'ta  (beaked).  ;|.   White.  August.   Hun- 

gary.    18  lO. 
^  fVira  (red).  |.  Purple.  July.  Britain.  Hardy 
annual. 

—  rube'Ua   (reddisk-^foioeredO.    §•    Red.    July. 

Scotland. 

—  aaltna  (saline).    (.    Purple.   July.   Bohemia. 

1820.     Hardy  annual. 

—  Mxa'/i/ft  (rock),   i.  White.   July.  Germany. 

1732. 

—  aeafbra  {rough},   i.  White.   July.    Alps,  Eu- 

rope.   1822. 

—  M/a'cerj    (bristle-leaved).     4*     White.    July. 

France. 
~  afrio'Ca  (striated^.   |.  White.  July.   Switaer- 
Und.     1 683. 

—  atri'eia  (upright).  4.  White.  Ju)t*  N.  Amer. 

1812. 

—  ntbuta'ift  (owl-shaped).  ^,  White.  June.  Cau- 

casus.   1822. 

—  feumi/o'tia   (flue-leaved).     (.    White.     July. 

England.    Hardy  annual. 

i}a«-reiJe'H(Barreaer'a).  4.  White.  July» 

South  of  France.     1820. 

—  ——Ajr'/^rida  (hybrid).  4*  White.  July.  Soutk 

of  France.     1827. 

—  — —  vi«ci'du4a  (viscidish).     4*    W'hite.    July. 

Prance.     1818. 

—  Utrafquetra  (square>«/a/ited).  4*  ^Vliite.  Au- 

gust.   Pyrenees.     1731. 

—  tr{fiofra   (three-flowered).    4*    White.    July. 

South  of  Europe.     1810. 

—  tna'ndra  ( three- stamened).  4*   White.    July* 

181 7.     Hardy  annual. 

—  wUigino'M  (marsh),  i*  White.  July.  Switzei* 

land.     1817* 

—  ve'ma  f spring).    4.    White.    May.    Britain. 

—  ver^ict/Za'/a  (whorled).   4.   White.   July.   Ar- 

menia.    1823. 

i^RETHu'sA.     (A  classical  name,  afUi 
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one  of  Diana's  nymphs.  Nat  ordU  Orchids 
[Orohidace»].  Linn.,  iO-Offnandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

DiTidon,  petA  and  loam,  with  cbareoal.    Sum- 
■i«r  temp.,  04*  to  80* ;  winter.  65*  to  5**. 
Jt.bulMM,  rbulbow).    i.    Whitish-red.    June* 
Carolina.    Oreenhouae. 

—  pUM'to  (plaited).    1.    Jaly.     E.  Ind.    1800. 

Store. 

Abe'tu.  (Named  in  honour  of  a  Swiss 
professor,  AreHus,  Nat.  ord.,  PrtmevorU 
[Primulace©].  linn.,  Hi-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Dintion  of  th«  roots  in  spring  or  autumn ; 
•and,  loam,  and  peat.  They  cannot  bear  sugnsnt 
water;   are  good  for  rock-work;  all,  but  one, 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 
4.  fl/Kwa  (alpine),  i*  Pink.  June.  Switierland* 

—  «w«'n/*o  (silrery).   i    White.    June.    8wit- 

serland.     18^.    Half-hardy  herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  HWoe'lica  (Swiss),    i.    White.    June.    8wit- 

serland.     1776*  . 

—  pube'Mcem  (downy).  |.  White.  June.  Switier- 

land.    1834.  ,^^ 

—  ntiUiafna  (Vital's).  i.  Yellow.  June.    Pyre- 

nees.    1787  • 

AboVmu.  (From  arpaw, its  aboiiginal 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Saputads  [SspotaceiB]. 
Linn.,  b-Penlaudria  l-Monotjynia,) 

Fine  stoTC,  hard-wooded,  cTergreen  timber" 
tree ;  layers  and  cuttiass  in  autumn  or  spring » 
the  latter  under  a  bell-glass.  Summer  temp., 
60*  to  70* ;  winter,  45*  ta45*.  The  specific  gra- 
Tity  of  the  wood  is  so  great  that  it  sinks  in  water. 
i.  tidero'syUm  (iron-wood).  U.  Green,  yellow. 
J  uly.    Morocco.    1711* 

Aroemo'ne.  (From  argema^  a  cataract 
of  the  eye  ;  in  reference  to  its  medicinal 
qualities.  Nat.  ord.,  PoppyworU  [Papa- 
verace®].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  l-lfono- 
yynia.) 

The  seed  of  A.  Megieafna  is  the  Fico  del  in- 
femo  (infernal  fig)  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  pwga- 
tive  and  powerful  narcotic,  especially  if  smoked 
with  tobacco,  in  the  West  Indies  they  are  used 
M  a  substitute  fur  ipecacuanha.  Hardy  annuals, 
except  where  otherwise  specified ;  seeds,  suckers, 
and  divisions  in  March ;  common  soil. 
it.  oiMJlo'ra  (white^flowered).  «.  White.  July. 
Mexico.    18S1. 

—  Barclayana  (Mr.  Barclay's).  5.  Cream.  June. 

Mexico.     1827.    Half-hardy  herbaceous 
perennial. 
'^gram^o'ra  (great-flowered).  3.  White.  July. 
Mexico.    1827.    Hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

—  MeMiea'na  (Mexican).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Mex- 

ico.    I 59a. 
^otkroleu'ca   (yellowish-white).     S.     Salphor. 
July.    Mexico.    I8S7. 

Abooul'sia.  (From  argot,  white,  and 
alio*, woolly;  the  perianth  being  velvety- 
white.  Nat  ord.,  BloodrooU  [Hiemodo- 
IAC««)].  lAnn^i^'HexandTial-MoHogynia.) 


A  small  greenhouse  plant,  of  easy  ealtnre,  b«l 
must  not  get  dry ;  diri«ion  of  the  roots )  asady 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  M^  to  65*  $  win- 
ter, 40*  to  45*. 

J.  phm&ta  (feathery).  1.  White.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1787« 

ABOYnEfA.   Silver-weed.    (From  argf- 

m<M,  silvery  ;  in  reference  to  the  lilver^r 

hue  of  the  leaves.    Nat.  ord.,  Bindweed* 

[ConvolvulacesB].      Linn.,    fS-Pentandria 

l-Monogyiiia.) 

All  stove  evergreen  twiners.  Cutthtg^,  half- 
ripened  wood,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April, 
and  in  nice  bottom-best;  rich  loam  and  neat. 
Summer  temp.,  flO*  to  76" ;  winter,  60*  to  6r. 

A»  hefna-noM  (night-flowering).    SO.    White.    K. 
Ind.     1799- 

—  eapita'ta  (headed).  Purple.  July.  E.  Ind.  I8S9. 

—  ewiea'ta  (wedge-leaved).   10.  Purple.  August. 

E.  Ind.     1889. 

—  cyfiu/sa  (cyme-flowered).    10.    Pink.    E.  Ib^ 

1823. 
—/esM'ea  (festive).    White.   July.   India.    t8S8. 

—  Ualaba'rica  (Malabar).  Cream.  July.  £.  Ind. 

1823. 

—  omo'/a  (adorned).   10.   White.  E.  Ind.   1824. 

—  pomafeea  (apple-fruited).  Pink.  E.  Ind.  1818. 

—  speciVsa  (showy).  10.  Red.  July.  K.lnd.  1810. 
~  fp/c'fidciw  (shining).    1.  Pink.   E.Ind.    18M 

—  «iH/(oVa  (one-flowered).  80.  White.   Clad. 

I8I7. 

ABi&fi'uA..  (From  aron^  an  arom,  and 
$ana,  a  Standard;  in  reference  to  the  close 
affinity  to  Arum.  Nat.  ord.,  Arads  [Ara- 
ce®] .     Linn.,  2\-MoncKia  9-Polyandria,) 

Tuberous- rooted  perennials.     Division  of  its 
tubers ;  loam  and  peat. 
A.  drac&niium  (dragon).    S.   June.    Green.   M. 

•         Amer.     17S9'     Hardy. 

—  tnaerogpaHha  (large -spathed).     Pink.    Joly. 

Morelia.     1880.    Greenhouse. 
~  JfKrra'yt  (Murray's.)  U.  Apetal.  March.  Bom- 
bay*.   1847*    Stove. 

—  rifngeiu  (miog)*  i*  ^1'  Japan.  IBOe.  Hah- 

hardy. 

—  temaftum  (three-leafleted).    |.   Purple.   M%». 

Japan.     1774.    Half-hardy. 

—  triphy'Uum  (three-leaved).    |.    Brown.    Hay. 

N.  Amer.    1664.    Hardy. 

Ari'stea.  (From  arista,  a  point  or 
beard ;  in  reference  to  the  rigid  points  of 
the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  frids  [Iridace©]. 
Linn.,  9-Triandria  i-Afonogynia.) 

The  least  conspicuous  plants  of  thia  order. 
Their  leaves  form  the  chief  herbage  for  eattle  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Greenhouse  plants. 
Seed  and  divisions  in  March  or  April ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40*  to  45  S 

J.  capita: ta  (headed).    3.    Blue.    July.    Cap«  of 
Good  Hope.    17fiO. 

—  cya'nea(bri(;htblue).    4.    Blue.   June.    Capo 

of  Good  Hope.    17S9. 

—  ««/a/«M'ca  (black  and  white).    L.    Pale  Mno. 

June.-   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1^90w 

—  pMfUa  (little),     i.    Blue.    July.      Capo  of 

Good  Hope.     I8O6. 

—  miro'Us  (spiral-flowered).   1.  Paleblne«  llajr> 
I  Cape  of  Good  Hope-    l?\^. 
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Abiiitolo'chu.  Birtbwort  (Worn 
arislos,  best,  and  lochrioj  parturition ;  its 
supposed  medicinal  character.  NaL  ord., 
BirihworU  [Aristolochiacee}.  Iiiin,,20> 
OfHandria  fi-Hexandria.) 

Herbaceom  and  climbinr  plants,  the  iint  bjr 
^mion  of  die  roots  {  hardy  elimbing^  onea  by 
dirIrU>D  of  tha  roots,  and  layers  in  spring  or  au- 
tnstn.  Stova  plants  {  cuttings  of  fine  wood, 
in  sand,  m  heat,  under  a  bell-glaaa.  Sandy  loam 
for  the  hardy  {  peat  and  loam  for  the  tender 
«inds.  Temp,  foi  the  latter,  summer,  65^  to  80^ } 
vtater,  55"  to  60^. 

HARDY. 
(Arkaqaa).    SO.    Purple.  July.  Ar- 
1894.    Deciduous  climber* 
~  BiK'Heti  {B«tie).    0.    Purple.    June.    Spain. 

1590.    Deciduous  climber, 
•i- CAile'juie(ChiUan).    0.    Purple,  green.    Sep- 
tember.    W.  Ind.      1839.      l>aciduous 
half-hardy. 
~  «(nMiltf'fi«  (eiematts-like).    9.   Yellow.    July. 

Britain.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
^-Wngu    (long-rooted).      9.      Purple.      July. 
South  of  Europe.     IMS.      Deciduous 
trailer. 

—  ^Wrfa  (pUe-ilowered).    9.    White,  purple. 

Italy.    1040.    Herbaooous  perennial. 
"  flBlok^ekim  (pistolochia).    9.    Purple.    July. 
South  of  Europe.  1597.  Deciduous  trailer. 

—  Mifji/a'fc  (arrow-shaped).    1.    Purple.    July. 
N.  Amer.    1819.    Herbaceous  perenniu. 

Wrim  (snake-root-like).  1 .  Dark  purple. 
July.  N.Amer.  1039.  Deciduous  trailer. 

—  aPjiAottube-^tforJiiir).  30.  Yellow,  brown.  July. 

N.  Amer.    I7fi3.    Deciduous  climber, 
(downy).   90.    Purple.    July.    N. 
1799.    Deciduous  climber. 


OREEKHOUSE. 
(trae-like).    90.    Yellow,    pur- 
ple.   July.   America.    1797.    Evergreen 
shrub. 

'—  ettit^tm  (fringed).     Porple,  yellow.     Buenos 
Ayrea. 

—  fUu^ea  (milky-green-lMned).  0.  Purple.  Bar- 

bery.   1785. 
*  Afrfa  (hairy).   9.   Purple.  June.  Chis.    1759. 

Rerbaceoua  perennial. 
'— tvhihida  (rooad-roofad).     9.    Dark   pnrple. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1590.    Beru^ 

ceoos  perennial. 
*-  aimjui  vPi  sue  (erergreea).    4.   Porplo.  June. 

Cudin.    1797. 

STOVE. 
J.  mmmbkvk'ta  (lonf-pointed).  10.  Purple.  Ma»- 
ririna.     1899. 

—  mmgmi'etda  (anake-Iike).    ft.    White,  brown. 

December.  New  OvMada.   1845.  Twin- 
ing evergreen. 

—  AcrAo'te  (bearded >.  10.  Pnrple.  Caraccas.  1790. 

—  hU9hm*ta  (two-lobed).    10.    Purple.    1824. 
^krmetei^ta  (bracted).    3.    Purple.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1793.    Brevgroen  trailer. 

—  Bnmmis'mlM  (Braailaan).    90.  YeUow.   BraxU. 

H90. 

—  emdtf'te    (taSltd 'lifted).    5.    Lurid.    June. 

Brasil.    1898.    Deciduoua  twiner. 

—  ■  ■  *fmft9n»  (8tinking->fe«wred)*   90.    Purple, 

yellow.    June.    W.  Ind.     1839. 

—  eiStftm  (fringed).   0.   Purple,  n«en.  Septem- 

l«er.    New  Patagon.    18S0. 
xqFmM'/i'ru  (beal-/rew«rcd).  90.  Purple.  Jnlj« 
■t.PkM.    ins. 


l./hr'tfde  (tedd).    90.    July.    Mexico.    1899. 

—  gifmffUem  (gigantic-flowered).     90.     YelloWj 

brown.    July.    Brazil. 

—  gffgmt  (giant).  0.  White,  brown.  June.   Oua* 

timalai    1849.    Deciduoua  climber. 

—  grund'fio'rm   (large-flowered).    90.    Junaica. 

1894.' 

—  ila«fe'/A(halbert-/c«iied).  10.  July.  Cuba.  1899. 

—  hffperbo'rta   (northern).    90.    Purple.    Uay. 

India.    1830. 

—  ISuliea  (Indian).    10.  Purple.   July.   B.  Ind. 

178U. 

—  loftio'sa  (freoi-lipped).    90.    Purple,    green, 
,  yellow.    July.    Brasil.    1891. 

I  —  mafMima  (greatest).   90.    Purple.   July.   New 
Spain.    1759. 

—  odrnmU'ttima  (sweetest-scented).    10.   Pnrple. 

July.    Jamaica.    1737. 
•"  amithiieefpkala    (bird's-head).     90.    Purple, 
brown.    October.    Braul.     1838. 

—  panduri/o^rmit  (fiddle-shaped).   10.  Caraccaa. 

1823. 

—  rVngem  (gaping).    90.    Purple,  green,  yellow. 

July.    Brasil.     1820. 

—  •occtt'lc  (pottcb-yfowered).    90.    Purplish-red. 

September.     Sylhet.    1839.    Deciduoua 
climber. 
~  Svrtnamc'Mis  (Surinam).   90.    Yellow.   Sun* 
nam.     1823. 

—  IWyfda  (Ihree-cleft-Ieaved).     15.    Green.    C». 

raecaa.    Deciduous  climber. 

—  Miobaftm  (three-lobed).   0.    Purple.   June.  S, 

Amer.    177^* 

Abistotb'ua.  (In  memory  of  the  great 

AristotU.      Nat  ord.,  Lindenblooms  [Tili. 

aces].      linn.,  ll'l)odecandria  i-Afoito- 

yyiiftf.) 

This  genus  has  been  placed  amonj;  Hemaliads, 
or  Philadelphiads,  by  some  botanists;  but  Dr. 
LIndley  says  (Kef.  King.t  371),  it  has  most  affinity 
to  this  order.  A.  Ma'eqmi  produces  edible  berries, 
of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  wine  is  made  from 
them  in  Chili.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 
Layers  in  autumn,  and  cuttings  in  April,  in  sand« 
ondcr  a  hand- tight.    Common,  sandy  soiL 

J.  Ma'equi  (Hacqui).   4.    Whitish-green.    May. 
Chili.    1735. 

—  —  vrieg^ta  (varicgated-teeMd).    4.  Whit* 

ish-green.    May.    (Sardens. 

Abxxni'aca.  (From  Armenia,  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  apricot.  Nat.  ord., 
Ahnondiparts  [Dnipaceie].  linn.,  Vi- 
Icotandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  dcdduons  trees;  generally  badded  in 
aummer  on  plum -stocks,  but  some  use  apricot 
seedlings  for  budding  peaches;  rather  heavy, 
loamy  soil.    See  AraicoT. 

J.  BHifenlf ace  (Briganfon).    0.    Pink.    If  arch. 
South  of  Europe.     I8I9. 

—  dM^em'rpa  (thick-rooted).   15.  WhiU.  April. 

1800. 

persjq/o'tfa  (peach^leaved).     15.     Pink. 

April.    1800. 

—  SIATriee  (Siberian).  0.  Pink.  AprU.  Siberia. 

1788. 

—  v¥igefria  (common  apricot).  15.  White.  April. 

Levant.     1548. 
emd^&Um    (heart-leaved).     15.    White. 

March.     Levant.     1648. 
— JWrt'pk'no  (doable-flowered).  15.  Wfaiteh 

ApriL 


i 
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A,  tmigi/rU  ft/Ui$  mirie«ra'tfs  (Tviegatad-leaved). 

16.    White.    ApriL 
^^•^ovalif&Ha  (oval  •  leaved).      IS.      Whke. 

March.    Leraat.    1548. 


^.  Mon<a'«a  (monntain).    1.   ITelldv.  Jq]|v.   r» 

rope.     1731. 
—  «ei>y3»tot"(fffa  (eoorpion-like).    1.  Tettov.  inly. 

Austria.     1710. 


Abmeria.  Thnft.  <,The  Latin  name  |  Arnopo'oon.  Sheep's -beard.  (From 
For  the  Sweet  William.  J^fat  ord.,  I^ad-  I  arnos,  a  lamb,  and  potjon,  a  beard ;  in  re- 
wort^  [PlumbaginaceaB].  linn.,  5-Piw-  '  ference  to  the  bearded  seeds.  Nat.  onL, 
tandria  ^y.Pentafiyiiia,)  j  Composifes  [Asteraceje].     Linn..  ia-5yii- 

AIl  hiardjr  berbaeeoue  peranniala,  except  when  I  genexia  l^^qualiz,  AUied  to  Scorzonera  "^ 
other  WM  specified.    Diviaion  of  the  plant ;  eeede        H»r*».  «!«„*. .  .^j  *«  mf.^v ,    Air. 
in  .prin^^ ,  .undy.  loamy  .oU.    The  tender  kind.    «Sl„  "  Jn        *  March  or  ApnI.  Conunoa 

wiU  require  to  be  weU  drained,  and  receive  the  i  ^'7"-«>'*- 

protection  of  a  frame,  or  pit,  during  winter.  i  ^'  ''P^^  (rough).    S.    Yellow.    July.    Mootpe- 

^77i»    AnnuHl. 


1.    White.     June.    _ 


J.  aUU^eea  (garlic-IeaTed). 
Spain.     1798. 

—  alpfna    (alpine).   1.  Purple.  July.    Carinthla. 

—  areru^ria  (wind).     I.     Pink.    June.    France. 

—  ce;»Aato'<e«  (roi/r<d-headed).    1.    Pink.    June. 

Alirarbia.     1800. 

—  tfcn/iffu/a'<a  (toothed)    2.   Fleah.   June.    Na- 

ples.   18 10. 

—  iften/Aoi'rfM  f pink-like).    1.   Pink.  June.    Eu- 

rope.    1810. 
^/oMeieula'iG  (bundled).   «.  Purple.  July.   Por- 
tugal.    Oreenbouae  evergreen  shrub. 

—  Vr/«  (hairy).  1.  Pink.  July.  N.Africa.  1820. 

—  At/mi/i*  (dwarf),     l.    Pink.    June.    South  of 

Europe.    18 17. 
-^juniperift/Ua  Guniper-leaved).  1.  Pink.  June. 
Spain.     1818. 

—  Idtfo'Ha  (broad-leaved).   a.   Light  red.   July. 

Algarbia.    17i0. 

—  li<ora7li  (sea-shore).    1,    Pink.   July.    South 

of  Europe. 

—  marf^'ma(sea.side).   1.   Red.    July.    Britain. 

—  ntonta'ntt  (mouh(ain).  l.  Pink.  June.  Scotland. 
"-pinifo'lia  (pin^leaved).  1.  Pink.  June.  Por- 
tugal. 


lier. 


—  rfl/»ff'n#i*  (Cape).    1.    YeUow.    July.    Cape  ot 
Good  Hope.     1818.     Biennial. 

—  I>ii/ccAtt'mpfi  (Dalechamp's).  2.  Light  yellow. 
July.  South  of  Europe.  17.19.    PerenniaL 

^pierofdei   (picris-Hke).      1.      YeUow.      July. 
South  of  Europe.     lOSS.    AnnuaL 

Aro'nicuk.    (From  arnica.  Iamb-akin; 
in  reference  to  the  softness  of  the  flower- 
heads.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asterace»]. 
Linn.,  lOSyntfenesia  k-8uper/Uia,    Allied 
to  Doronicum.) 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial,  gxoandael-lika 
plant.     Divisions ;  common  soil. 

A.  JUtafieum  (Altaic).  Yellow.  Julj.  Siberia.  1781 

Arraca'cha.  (Its  Spanish  name  in 
South  America.  Nat  ord.,  UmbelUfen 
[ApiacesB].  Linn.,  bPentandriaZ-Duff- 
nia.    Allied  to  Conium.) 

A,  eaeuWtUa,  a  native  of   the  table-Umd  of 
-7- —  Grenada,    pioduces    large    esculent   roots,    not 

—  planla^nea   (nlantain-like).    1.   Red.   June.  I  vnlil^e  parsnips,  but  of  a  better  quality.     Stovo 

South  of 'Europe.     1818.  !  tuberoua  pvennial.     Division  of  the  roots;  rich 

—  /w'n^nw (pungent).  I.  Pink.  June.  Spain.  1818.  i  loam.    Summer  temp.,  06<*  to  85^;  winter,  M^  to 

—  •corMonermfu'tia  (scononera-leaved).    I.  Scar-    *^ 
let.    June.    South  of  Europe.    1816. 


—  vnffa'ris  (common).    1.    Rod.   July.    Europe. 

* a'/Art  I  white ->fo wared),    i.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   Gardens. 
eocei'nea  (scarlet-yfoiMred).  ^.  Red.  Sep- 
tember.   Gardens. 

A'rnica.  (From  arnakU,  lamb-skin;  in 
reference  to  the  texture  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  ComposiUt  [Asteraoeae].  Linn., 
10-Sy«yrwe.«a  2-Superflua.  Allied  to 
Groundsel. ) 


'«0«». 
A.  eteuWnta   (eatable). 


S. 


J0I7. 


Brownish. 
Santa  Fe.     1828. 

Arrhbnaths'buic.  (From  arrhen,  a 
male,  and  aiher,  a  point;  on  accoant  of 
the  awns  on  the  male  spikes.  Nat.  ord., 
^nuftft  [GnminMeo].  Linn.,  23-P0/y^a- 
mia  l-Afoniscia.) 

This  genus  really  should  be  reunited  to  Hoi* 
chus.  Perennial  grasses;  seeds;  division.  Com- 
mon soil,  as  for  any  other  grass. 


^^:'L*:"l-.'i^!':^!^:^'^^jr.'f^^^ 


pUn»s  in  spring  or  autumn.  They  like  a  little 
f  est  incorporated  with  the  soiL  A.  Co'raiea  pre- 
h'T%  bog-earth. 

4.  Clu'Mi  (Clusius's).    1.    Teflow.    July.    Swit- 
zerland.     1 819. 

-  enrdafln  (heart-shsped).  1.  Tdlow.  July.  Swit- 

zerland.    18 19. 
^  C&raiea  (Corsican).   1.  Yellow.  July.  Corsica. 

-  dorn^nf^ntm  (leopardVbtae).  2.  YeHow.  July. 

Auitria.     181 0. 
-^aria7i.t(icy).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Switaerland. 
182;». 

-  fle/ee'/ira  (Swiss).   1.  YeUow.  July.  SwiUer- 

Und.     I8I9. 
•^Immfgera  'wool-beariag).    1. 
lulj»    ltt7* 


Scotland. 
—  iutho'tttm  (bulbous).   S.  Apetal.   Jul/.    Ger- 
many. 

Arbow-head.  See  Saoitta'ria, 
Arrow-root.  See  Mara'nta. 
Arta'botbys.  (From  aratao,  to  suspend 
or  support,  and  botrya,  grapes ;  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  way  the  fruit  is  supported  bj 
the  curious  tendril.  Nat.  ord.,  AnonatU 
[Anonaceie].  Linn.,  IB-Pol^ftuidrim  0- 
Polytftfiiia,) 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  held  in  Java  to  bo 

'"^W.    July,    invaluable  against  cholera.  Stove  evergreen  akrub.. 

•Cuttiugs  of  npenod  wood  in  sand,  ondir  a  bolU 
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gfan,  and  in  bottom>heat.  in  Mtreh  or  April. 
9andj  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  rotten  dung, 
Bammrr  temp.,  6tf*  to  7fi^  {  winter,  SO"  to  65^. 
A,  odaratftaimii  (Kweetest-Mcnted).    6.    Brown. 
July.    China.     1758. 

Abtake'ma.  (From  aratao^  to  support, 
and  firma,  a  filament;  in  reference  to  a 
tooth-like  process  growing  on  the  longer 
fllameu  ts.  N  aU  ord.,  Fig  worts  [  Scrop  b  u- 
lariacese].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  1  Oifm- 
nospermia.    Allied  to  Torenia.) 

A  greenhouse  e? ergreen  ahrab.  Seed* ;  cutting* 
•f  the  half-ripened  shoota  in  autumn  or  *pring. 
Win  kerp  over  the  winter  in  the  greenhouae,  but 
*eeda  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  in  the  be- 
ginning uf  May,  aa  an  annual.  Sandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat. 

A.  fimkria'tum  {inn^-comttaei).  3.  Pale  bine. 
August.    Mureton  Bay.     1830. 

AsTEMi'siA.  Wormwood.  (From  Jr- 
Icmu,  one  of  the  names  of  Diana.  Nat, 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  10- 
Syng^nesia  l-JEqualis.) 

Varioa*  specie*  of  Artemisiaa,  or  Wormwood*, 
hnTe  been  used  aa  tonic,  bitter,  and  aromatic 
medicines  from  remote  ages.  All  hardy  herba- 
ceoua  perennials,  except  where  otherwise  specifled. 
Aonaala.  by  seed  ;  those  with  branching,  shrubby 
■tenia,  nnd  the  whole  of  the  greenhouse  Tarieties, 
which  are  mostlr  shrubby,  by  catting*;  the  hardy 
species,  by  dividing  the  rooU.  For  greenhouse 
kmds,  sandy  loam,  well  drained ;  for  the  others, 
common  soil.  Greenhouse  summer  temp.,  60^  to 
6S*{  winter,  40<*  to  45**. 

J.  ukr&tanum  (sontbemwood).  4.  YeQow,  green. 
Angust.    Europe*    1148.    Hardy  dedda* 
ova  shrub. 
k^mile  (low),    l*.    Yellow,  green.  Sep- 
tember.   South  of  Europe. 

TMoJs/rio'fittin  (ToboUkian).    6.  Yellow, 

green.    September. 

—  ^TVs  (African).   8.   White.    August    Green- 

house ef  ergreen  *hrub. 
^aipifnn    (tlpine).      !•     Yellow,  green.    July. 
Cancasus.     1884. 

—  mpreea  (sunny).    8.    1884.    Evergreen  trailer. 

—  mrberefaeena  (tree-like).    10.    July.    Levant. 

1^40.     Hardy  evergreen  shrub. 
•>  arg^iUea  (silvery).    4.    Yellow,  green.    June. 
Madeira.    1777*    Greenhouse  evergreen 
shrub* 

—  «Br«£Csrr««  (bluish).  9.   Yellow.   September. 

England.     Hardy  evergreen  shrub. 
->  dUiv'flu's  (Chinese  Jforw).   4.    Yellow.   July. 

China.     1818.    Greenhouse   herbaceous. 
~- drutwfnruhu   (tarragon).     8.    White,  green. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1648. 
"MgUa  (cold).     1.    Yellow,  green.    August. 

Siberia.    i825. 
"fmreafta  (forked)     1.    Yellow,  green.    July, 

Siberia.    18S0. 
-^Gt/mea  (Pt«nch).  8.  Brown.  August.  Britain. 

—  gtmeUHa   (icy).      I.     YeUow,  green.     July. 

Switserland.     1739> 

—  Anfa'iea  (Jndean).  9.  Yellow.   August.   1774. 

Half-hardy  evergreen. 
kMTiiJkfm    (pale -flowered).      9.    Pale   white. 
November.   NepanL  1898.    Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

(Ledntee).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Oar- 
inft.    Baidy  deetdaoaa  ahnib* 


A.  mttr^Hmti  (sea).    I.    Brown.    Joly 
~  MarttkaUia'na  (HarschaU's).  1.  VeUow. 
Caucasus.    181(L 

—  mtf^d/i'iM  vmutellina).  I.  Yellow.  July   Alpa- 

Europe.     1815. 

—  NoTv&giva  (Norwegian).    I.    Yellow.    Jaly« 

Norway.    1818. 

—  arienta'tis  (oriental).  9.  YeMow,  green.  July* 

Armenia.     1810. 

—  Pa//a'«inPallu'a).    1.    YeUow,  green.    July. 

Siberia.    1880. 

—  pecfi'na'la  (comb-leaved).    1.    Brown.    June. 

Dauria.     1806.     Hardy  annual. 
'— peduneularis   (flower-stalked).      1.     Yellow. 
July.    Cancaaus.     18  >  8. 

—  P&ntica  (Pontine).    8.    YeUow.    Seotember. 

Austria.    16/0. 
^  potentillat/o'Ua  (potentilla-leaved).    1.    July. 
Siberia.     1818. 

—  mmo'sa  (branchy).  8.  Canariea.  1816.  Green- 

house evergreen. 

—  n^pena  (creeping).   1.  Brown.  June.  Tartary. 

1805.    Hardy  trailer. 

—  Tuptfttris  (hill).  9.  Brown.   Aagnst.   Sibern 

1748. 

—  stunftiUs  (rock).   3.    Brown.  July.   Hungary. 

—  serVcea  (silky-teseed).   9.    White.    June.    Si- 

beria.   170A. 
•— ^ftos'to  (spiked).   1.   Brown.  June.  Switaer* 
land.    1790. 

—  Totf'rfoa  (Taurian).    1.   White,  green.    July. 

Tauria.     1818. 

—  toMi(/)»'/Ja  (slender-leaved;.  10.  Yellow,  green. 

October.  China.  1739.  Greenhouse  ever- 

green. 
'na  (Valentian).     1.    Yellow,   green. 
July.  Spain.  1839.  Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  mUgafris  (common  wormwood). 

variega'ta  (variegated-leaved).  9.  Purple. 

August.    Gardens. 

—  Wm^^t'iui  (Wttlfen's).  1.  YeUow,  greca.  Joly. 

Switserland.    1810. 

Axthbopo'dium.  (From  arihroHj  a  joint, 

and  pouSf  a  foot;  in  reference  to  the 

•flower-stidka  being  jointed.     Nat  ord., 

Lilywarts  [Liliaoea].    Linn.,  6'Hexam' 

dr'tal-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Antherioum. ) 

Greenboose  herbaceous  perennials,  eaeepi 
where  otherwise  specified.  Seeds,  offsets,  and 
suckers.  Sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  65'  to  05**;  winter,  40<*  to  45^ 

J.  cirra'tum  (curled).    3.    White.    June.    New 

Zealand.     1891. 
-^fimM^tmn  (fringed).    9.   White.   July.    N. 

Holland.    1899. 

—  mVfiut  (smaUer).  9.  White.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1833. 

—  jMmlewlo'fvm  (panieled).    3.   White.    August. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1800.    Greenhouse  bulb. 

—  ptfmdmlwn   (pendulous).     8.      White.     July. 

Teneriffe.    1810.    Half-hardy. 

Abthbostb'uma.  (From  arthron^  a 
joint,  and  stemmOf  a  crown ;  the  flower- 
stalks  being  jointed.  Nat.  ord.,  MelnS' 
iomads  [Mclastomaceie].  Linn.,  B-Or/iiit- 
dria  l-Mouogynia,    Allied  to  Osbeckia.) 

Cuttings  of  small,  firm,  side-shoots  in  Auguat 
or  April,  under  a  glMa,  in  sandy  soil.  The  stuvi 
species  with  heat ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 

A,  fra'gUe  (brittle).  8.  Ro«y.  Jane.  Mexico.  1849. 
Stove  evergreen. 
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4.  mfHdum  (flomy-leafed).  9.  Pale  lUac  Juna. 
Buenos  Ayree.  1830.  Greenhouse  ever- 
green. 

"  perti'eotor  Tchengeable  -  flowered).  |.  Knk. 
September.  BruU.  18U.  Stove  ever- 
green. 

Abtichoke.  {Ot^ftara»co*lpnu$.)  Many 
persons  ha/o  thought  that  the  name  of 
thiH  vegetable  refers  to  the  almost  un- 
swallowable  part  of  it  known  by  the  name 
of  **  the  choke ;  "  but  this  is  quite  a  mis- 
take. The  word  artichoke  is  merely  the 
English  mode  of  spelling  its  French 
name,  artickaut ;  and  this  is  said,  by  old 
writers,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
name  for  it,  alcocalot,  which  has  reference 
to  the  shape  of  its  heads  being  like  that 
of  the  pine-apple.  The  Aralw  prize  it 
highly,  not  only  for  its  edible  heads,  but 
its  roots  as  a  purgative,  and  its  gummy 
exudations  as  an  emetic. 

Variflies. — There  are  two  varieties  in 
cultivation,  the  conical,  on  French,  of 
which  the  heads  are  green,  and  the  scales 
of  their  calyx  spreading;  and  the  globe, 
tinged  with  purple,  with  the  scales  curved 
inwards  and  compactly.  The  artichoke 
'jB  sometimes  called  the  globe  artichoke, 
on  account  of  the  round  outline  ef  its 
heads.  These  heads  are  boiled,  and  the 
bottom  of  each  scale,  or  calyx,  eaten 
with  butter  and  salt.  The  bottom  o(  these 
heads,  which  is  the  part  named  **  the  re- 
ceptacle "  by  botanists,  because  it  is  the 
receptacle  or  part  containing  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  flower,  is  very  fleshy,  and  is 
oooked  in  various  wayft;  being,  also, 
sometimes  dried,  and  used  in  winter. 

Propagalitm,— 'It  may  be  raised  from 
■eed ;  but  the  most  expeditious  and  usual 
way  is  to  plant  suckers  from  the  old 
roots  in  the  spring.  When  the  suckers 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  in  open 
weather,  about  the  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April,  select  snch  as  have  much  of 
their  flbrous  roots,  and  are  soutid,  and 
not  woody.  The  brown,  hard  part  by 
which  tliey  are  attached  to  the  parent 
stem  mnst  be  removed,  and,  if  that  cuts 
crisp  and  tender,  tVie  suckers  are  good, 
but.  if  tough  and  stringy,  they  are  worth- 
less. Further,  to  prepare  them  for 
plnnting,  the  large,  outside  leaves  are 
taken  off  so  low  as  that  the  heart  ap- 
pears above  them.  If  they  have  been 
some  time  separated  from  the  stock, 
or  if  the  weather  is  dry,  they  are 
greatly  invigorated  by  being  put  into 
water  for  three  or  four  hours  before  they 
are  planted.   They  should  be  set  in  rows, 


four  feet  and  a  half  by  three  feet  apart, 
and  about  half  their  length  beneath  the 
surface.  Turn  a  large  flower-pot,  or  • 
sea-kale  pot,  over  each,  and  water  them 
abundanUy  every  evening  until  they  ani 
established,  as  well  as  during  the  droughts 
of  summer.  The  only  other  attention 
they  require,  during  the  summer,  is  'the 
fVequent  use  of  the  hoe,  and  an  occasional 
supply  of  liquid-manure.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  some  mulch  kept 
about  their  roots  during  dry  weather,  im- 
mediately after  planting,  and  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  to  remove  all  small, 
weak  suckers  about  June.  The  plants 
will  produce  a  succession  of  heads  from 
July  to  October  of  the  year  they  are 
planted.  For  about  five  years  they  will 
continue  similarly  productive  during 
May,  June,  and  July.  At  the  end  of 
five  years  a  fresh  bed  should  be  made. 

The  Artichoke's  heads  attain  a  much 
larger  size  than  they  would  otherwise,  by 
twisting  apiece  of  wire  very  tightly  round 
the  stem,  about  three  inches  below  eaeh, 
and  thus  preventing  the  reflux  of  the  sap^ 
No  vegetable  is  more  benefited  than  the 
artichoke  by  the  application  of  sea-weed, 
or  any  other  manure  containing  common 
salt. 

To  obtain  Chords* — Those  who  require 
chards  must  make  a  plantation  annually; 
for  making  the  chards  destroys  the 
plants.  After  the  best  heads  have  been 
cut,  early  in  July,  the  leaves  are  to  be 
cut  over  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
and  the  stems  as  low  as  possible.  In 
September  or  October,  when  the  new 
shoots  or  leaves  are  about  two  feet  high, 
they  are  bound  close  with  a  wreath  of 
hay  or  straw,  and  earth  or  litter  is  drawn 
round  the  stems  of  the  plants.  The 
blanching  is  perfected  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  If  the  chards  are  wished  late  in 
the  winter,  the  whole  plants  may  be  dug 
up  before  frost  sets  in,  and  laid  in  sand 
in  their  blanched  state.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  kept  for  several  weeks. 

Oobbo, — The  Italians,  to  make  this, 
bend  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  down  to  a 
right  angle,  and  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
are  bound  together,  and  covered  over  so 
as  to  blanch.  The  result  is  a  lump, 
which  is  eaten  raw,  with  salt,  and  is 
tolerably  good.  In  Italy  it  is  used  in  the 
autumn  and  winter, and  replaces  radishes. 
Witiicr  Dressing. — As  soon  as  a  stem 
is  cleared  of  all  its  heads  in  the  summer, 
it  should  be  broken  down  olose  to  the 
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reot;  tad  early  in  November  the  beds 
sbodd  be  dressed  for  the  winter.  Cut 
away  the  old  leaves  close  to  the  ground, 
bat  without  injuring  the  centre  or  side- 
ihoots.  Fork  over  the  bed,  throwing  the 
eartb  in  a  ridge,  about  eight  inches  high, 
ever  each  row,  putting  it  close  round 
each  plant,  but  being  careful  to  keep  the 
heart  free  from  the  crumbs  of  soil.  After 
this  has  been  done,  pile  round  every  plant 
some  long  litter,  or  pea-haulm,  three  or 
foor  inches  thick ;  and,  to  keep  this  from 
blowing  away,  as  well  as  to  help  in  pre- 
lerving  the  roots  from  severe  frosts,  cover 
over  the  litter,  or  haulm,  two  inches  deep 
vith  coal-ashes.  The  ashes  may  be 
turned  into  the  soil  in  the  spring,  being 
a  manure  much  liked  by  the  artichoke. 

Soil  and  SUualion. — The  finest  heads 
are  produced  in  a  soil  aboundiog  in 
moisture ;  but  in  such  they  will  not  sur- 
vive the  winter.  They  should  have  a 
rieh,deep  loam  allotted  to  them.  Manure 
mast  be  applied  every  spring ;  and  the 
oeat  compost  for  them  is  a  mixture  ot 
three  parts  well- putrefied  dung,  and  one 
part  of  fine  ooal-ashes.  They  should 
always  have  an  open  exposure,  and,  above 
all,  be  free  from  the  influence  of  trees ; 
for  if  beneath  their  shade  or  drip  the 
plants  spindle,  and  produce  wortiiless 
heads. 

In$eet. — ^The  leaves  of  the  artichoke 
are  liable  to  injury  by  a  beetle.     See 

ClSBIDA  VIBIDI8. 

Swing  Seed. — Select  any  number  of 
the  earliest  and  finest  heads ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  decay,  the  heads 
ihoald  be  tamed,  and  tied  downwards, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging  in  them, 
which  would  rot  the  seeds. 

Astocab'bpus.  Bread-fruit  (Frorn 
artw,  bread,  and  earpo»^  fruit.  The  fruit, 
baked,  resembles  bread.  Nat  ord.,  Ar- 
tocorpada  [Artocarpaceae].  linn.,  21- 
MoHiKcia  1.  Monandria.) 

1b  thU  order  we  meet  with  such  anomaliee  m 
ftcioTaluaUe  bresd-fridt-troe  of  the  tropica,  the 
^»«  eow-trce  of  CareecM,  and  the  virnlent 
P«Ma  of  the  npu-tree  of  JavA,  tide  bj  side. 
MBft  e?«igie«u  trees.  Cattinn  of  ripened  wood 
Hi«d, under  shsnd-Iigbt, aBd  in  a  brisk, sweet. 
wttoin.hest.  Loamj  snil.  Summer  temp.,  flo^ 
to  7f ;  winter,  Uf*toW*.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
•pecici  are  whitisb-green. 

4.  imef»a  (cat.lni9Mf).    M.    South  Sea  Islands. 
1793. 

Mciyers  (nut-bearing).     50.      E.  Ind. 

1793. 
-ii<ifri/J»'<ia  (entiro-Ieaved.     Jack-tree).    00. 

June.    K.  Ind.    I77S. 
"""^ ^^rophjf Ua  (vahable-leaTed).    flO.    E. 
Ind.    177S. 


A'ruk.    (From  aron,  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  Egyptian  word.     Nat.  ord., 
Arada  [Arace»].     linn.,  iii-Moncecia  9 
Poljfandria.) 

All  are  propagated  by  diTision  of  the  roote  ( 
best  done  when  the  plants  cea«e  growing,  in 
autamn,  or  when  they  eommence  growing,  in 
spring.  Sandy  loam  will  luic  the  most  of  them  | 
the  scove  species  ibould  have  a  portion  ot  peat. 
Winter  temp,  for  them,  from  50®  to  W*.  Ali  are 
herhaeeous  perennials,  eseept  where  otherwise 
partiettlarised. 

HABOY. 

A.  atro^r^bene    (dark  -  purple  -  atreaked^,       U 

Brown.    Julir.    N.  Amer.    l/fts. 

—  bul^ferum  (bulb-bearing).  3.  Purple.  April. 

Bengal.     1813. 

—  droeo'fi/iKm  (^ree». dragon).  ].  Oreen.  June« 

N.  Amer.    1799. 

—  dreetifneulue  (commoM-dragon).     3.    Brown- 

isb-purpte.    July.    South  Europe.   1648. 

—  /*a'lfct«si( Italian),    a.    Light  yeUow.    June. 

Italy,    iflss. 
~  oKm^e'/e  (eastern).  1.  June.    Taaria.    ISae. 

—  ;»'Wna'/Min  (hand-shaped),  a,  1885. 
— jn'e/itm  (psinted).  %,  Corsica.  18<H 
^prohoeei'demm    (probosds  -  like).      1.      July. 

Apenn.     1818. 
~  l«mn/tf''tMm  (fine-leaved).    I.    White.    June. 
South  Europe.    1»70. 

—  Ir^Air'lteM  (three-leaved).  1.  Brown.    June 

N.  Amer.    1064. 

—  sMftrffwin  (sebra).    I.     Brown.     Jona.     N. 

Amer.    1M4. 

QBEBNHOUSK. 
A,  erMfhtm  (h^rj-sheathed).  I.  Brown.    April. 

Minorca.     1777. 
~  H'fvnw  (gaping).    1.    June.    Japan.    1800. 
-- temaftym  {thne'teqfieted).  i.   PurpU    July. 

Japsn.    1774* 

STOVE. 
A.  eampmtmlu'htm  (bell-shaped).     9.     Purple. 
May.     E.  Ind.    I8I7. 

—  eoloca'sia  (eolocssia).     9.      Green.     Levant. 

1S51.    Tuberous-rooted.    This  it  now  a 
genus  by  itself. 
^  diearic^  tuwt  (straggling).    S.    Green.    July, 
E.  Ind.    1759-    'I'uberoua.rooted. 

—  Aeidere/eeiMn  (ivy-leaimO.    !•    Purple.    June. 

W.  Ind.     1798.     Epiphyte. 

—  rndieum  (Indian).  6.  Brown.    China.    1894. 

Evergreen. 
^kUegriMlimm    (entire-lesTed).     9.      Oreettt 
June.    18S6.    Evergreen. 

—  Imgula'tum  ftongue-teoMid).      6.     W.  Indt 

1793.    Epiphyte. 

—  marfffna'tum  (margined).    9.    K.  Ind.    1890 

—  obtUMi'lobum  (blunt-lobed).    9.    18S4. 

~  Orijre^Me  (Orissan).     1.    Purple.    June.    & 
Amer.    1890.    Tuberous-rooted. 

—  pedff'/wM  (pedacc).    1.    A.  Amer.     ISSO. ' 

~  f»m/tt»Ajf'tfa(m  (flve*leaved).   1.  E.  Ind.  .1818. 

—  rome'eMm  (branchy).    9.  June.    1810.    Ever- 

areen. 

—  eagittif&Uum  (amw-leaved).    9.    18S4. 

—  sanMen/o'ftMN  (ranner-hearing).   Brasil.  I6S5. 

—  sptra'/e  (spiral}.  1.  Brown    Uay.  China.  IsUS. 

—  triioAo'^Mtii  (three-lobrd).    1.     Purple.    June 

Ceylon.     1714.    Tuberous -rooted. 

—  aurieuia'tum    (eared).      1.      Purple.      June. 

Ceylon.     1714.    Tuberous- rooted. 

—  veno'eum  {vtiny-purpie-JlQwered).  9.  Purple, 

June.    1794. 
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Arv'kdo.  Reed.  (A  ^ord  of  doubtful 
derivati^/D;  porhapsfrom  tlie  Latin  word 
aruiido^  a  reed.  Nat.  ord.,  Grti^net  [Gra- 
miuaeeflB].  Linn., S-'IViaiidrUi  'i-  Wujynia. ) 

The  "  gardener'* garter"  of  the  Scotch  gardens 
Is  the  A.  du'ruiM  versteolor.  In  England  it  is 
ealled^ribbon  grass,  painted  grass,  ludian  grass, 
and  ladies*  lacea.  Seeds  aod  divisions ;  common 
■oil. 

A,  iU/noM  (Aontx),    10.    Apetal.     July.     South 
Kurope.     1648. 

—  verri'eolor  (stiiped).  8.  Apetal.    July.    South 

Europe.    l648. 

A'SARUU.  Asarabacoa.  (From  a,  Dot, 
and  faro/tf  feminine ;  the  application  not 
obvious,  but  perhaps  because  too  violent 
a  medicine  for  women.  NaL  ord.,  i^irl/i- 
trorte  [Aristolochiaceffi].  lAnrt.,  li-Dude- 
candria  l-Monoytfuia,) 

A.  Kuropmfum  is  called  cabarH  in  Franee,  and 
la  said  there  to  be  used  bj  frequenters  of  pot- 
houses to  produce  vomiting.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  more  curious  than  prettjr.  Divisions  of 
the  plant ;  common  border ;  if  with  a  little  peat, 
all  the  better. 

A,  ar\fo'lmm  (arum-leaved).    1.    Broim.    Jase 
N.  Amer.     I8S3. 

—  Csmade'iue  (Canadian),     1.     Brown.     JoiM* 

Canada.    1713. 

—  Eunpa^um  (European).    1.    Purpla.     May. 

England. 

—  ^a}iiff/o7i«m  (large-leaved).  1.  Browa.  May. 

N.  Amer.     IStO. 

—  Virgi'nieum  (Virginian).    1.    Brown.    May. 

Virginia.     1769. 

Ascabici'da.     (From    ascarisy  tax   in- 1 
testine  worm,  and  c^tdo,  to  kill ;  r%<erring  ' 
to  its  virtue  in  medioiiie.      Nat  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceae].    Linn.,  19-8 jf/i- 
genesia  i-^quaiu,) 

Allied  to  Heterocoma.    Stov«  annnalai  seeds 
in  March,  In  heati  common  soil.   Temp.,  00°  to 

A,  «tntkeimi*9Mea  (worm-klUIng).     1.     Purple. 
August.     E.  Ind.     1770. 

—  Mpliiu'roia  (triple-nerved).    1.   Purple.   No- 

vember.   Brasil.    1828. 


Abcle'pias.  Swallowwort  (The  Greek 
name  of  ^tculapius  of  the  Latins.  NaL 
ord.,  Asclepiuds  [Asclepidaoea].  Linn^ 
b'Penlandria  i-AfoHogynia.) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  and  sub-shrubby  peren- 
nials, eicept  when  otherwise  specified.  The 
hardy  species,  chiefly  by  division  of  the  root  in 
April ;  the  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  by  the 
same  process ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
when  they  begin  to  grow,  in  heat;  and  also 
seeds,  kept  over,  and  sown  in  heat,  in  February. 
Peat  and  loam,  but  most  of  the  latter,  llie 
stove  species  wiU  sund  the  winter  if  the  tempe- 
rature IS  not  below  48^. 

A,  acuminafla   (long-pointed).    S.    Red.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1820. 
—  mmm'na  (pleaaing).   S.    *Purplo.    August.   N. 

Amer.     1733. 
•-  smplejiieatt'tit  (stem-clasping).  2.  Red.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1810. 


A.  angiutifo'lia  t narrow-leaved).  S.  Whitt*  Jo^ 
Al'czico.      I  HI  7. 

—  eineren  iitrey ).  2  Brown.  July.  N.  Amer.  IMS. 

—  dtrtfatin   {ritroo -leaved).     I.     White.    July 
S.  Ain(>r.     1818.     Stove  herliac«oua. 

—  Curavitt'nii'a    (Cura^soa).    3.     Tsrlet.    July. 
S.  Amer.     1092.     Stove  herbac(*ona. 

a'ibft  (white).      I.      White.     July.     8 

Amer.     stofe  herbaceous. 

—  dee^iithem  (decumbent).    2.     Orange.    July. 
N.  Amer.     Store  herhaceoua. 

—  i>ovf /«'«/!  (Douglas's).     1).     lied.    Autuauw 
Wnst  Amrrica.     1840. 

—  ejealiatt    (lofty  1.     0.      Purple.      July.      N« 
Amer.     1800. 

—  ineamtt'ta  (flesh-eoloMreif).   S.   Purple.   July. 
N.  Amer.     1710. 

—  lifu^rin  ( toad -flax -/eaiNNf).    S.    White.    July. 
Mexico.    Ib02     Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  tini/o'lta    (Haz-leaved).     s.     White.      July. 
Mexico.    )816.    Greenhouae  herbaceona. 

—  lonfi/o'tia  Uong-leaved).       2.      Pale   purple. 
July.     N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  Mexicfi'nn  (Mexican).  3.  Wnite.  July.  Meziot. 
1831.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  nf  eea  (snowyj.  3.  White.  Au^^ust.  N.  Amer* 
1730. 

—  oblutifu'lia  (blunt-leaved).   S.    Purple.    July* 
N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  ^r«(/lo'ra  (small-fluwered).    8.   White.    8e|^ 
temher.    N.  Amer.     1774. 

—  pattpe'rcuta  (poor).    2.    Red.   July.  N.  Am^ 
I8I7. 

—  phyioiftecoi'da  (phytolacca-like).    S.    Pofple. 
Jul?.    N.  Amer.     1812. 

'^potfftiu'chia  (many-spiked).    4.   White.   July. 
N.  Amer.     1825. 

—  jm'/t.'hra  (fair).    2.     Purple.     July.    N.  Amor. 

—  purpura' Bcens  (purplish).    S.    Purple.    Jnljf* 
N.Amer.     1732. 

-^  quadri/o'tia  (four-leaved).     1.    White,    re4. 
July.     N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  ro'aea  (rosy).    1.    Red.   July.   Mexico.    IBM. 
Greenhouse  herbaceoua. 

—  ru'bra  [TtA).    I.    Red.   July.    Virginia.    18U. 

—  Spri'w^  (Syrian).     4.      Purple.     Jufy.     6. 
Amer.     1020. 

—  tuber»'»a  (tuberous*roo/erf)'   >•   Orange.    Au^ 
gust.    N.  Amer.     1080.     Hardy  tuber. 

—  vurieza'ta  (variegated).   4.    White.  July.   N. 
Amer.     IS97. 

-^  vceM'to  (clothed).    8.    Yellowish-green.    Oe» 
to)>er.    N.  Amer.     1944. 

—  verticiUa'ta  (whorI-/ca»«().   3.  White,  green. 

July.    N.  Amnr.    1769. 

Asoy'ruu.  (From  n,  not,  and  skyrot^ 
roughness*;  plants  not  hard  to  the  touch. 
Nat  ord.,  TtUsans  [HypenoAcen].  linn., 
10-  Moitadelpkia  8 -  Poljfn  h dria . ) 

All,  but  one,  greenhouae  evergreens ;  eattin(n 
of  small  shoots,  pretty  hard ;  placed  in  very 
sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  any  time  during 
summer ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  OiP  to 
W*  i  winter,  9tP  to  4S<*. 

A.  umptexieau'te  (stcm-rlanping).     9.      Tellov. 
Autfust.     N.  Amer.     1M23. 

—  enU'Andrem^  (St.  Andrew*a  cr.iss).    S.     Yd- 

luw.    July.     N.  Amer.     1759. 
•^  hpperifun'dei  (hypericum-liks).     2.     Yellow. 
August.     N.  Ami-r.     l/b9. 

—  jmiAJ/iirn  (dwarf).   1.  Ydiow.  .luiy    Georgia 

1800.     Half-hardy  her»)aceuus. 
"  tia'iu  (standing).    2.     Yellow.    Augoat.    N 
Amer.    1810. 
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AsaES  are  the  remains  of  a  substance 
vhieh  baa  andergone  bamiog,  and  are 
as  yariouH  in  tbe  proportioan  of  their 
eomponenu  as  are  the  bodies  oapable- 
of  being  burnt.  Whatever  bd  tbe  Bub> 
■taaoa  burnt,  the  proceHS  should  be 
made  to  proceed  as  slowly  a^  pi^ssible ; 
for,  by  such  regulation,  more  carbon, 
or  ohareoal,  is  preserved  in  the  ashes, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  their 
ooDStituents.  The  aimple.4t  mode  of  ef- 
foeting  a  slow  combustion  is  to  bank 
the  burning  substance  over  with  earth, 
leaving  only  a  small  orifice,  to  admit  the 
air  sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  smouldering 
Are. 

Ashes  have  been  usually  recommended 
•8  a.  manure  most  useful  to  heavy  soils  ; 
b&t  this  is  a  decided  mistake.  As  ferti- 
lizers they  are  beneficial  upon  all  soils ; 
and  they  can  never  be  applied  in  suffi- 
eient  quantity  to  alter  the  staple  of  a 
too  tenacious  soil.  To  thirty  square 
yards,  twen^-eight  pounds  are  an  aver- 
age application ;  and  they  cannot  be  put 
on  too  fresh. 


Peat-atKet  contain—- 

SUicA  (flint) 

Solphate  of  lime  (gypram)    . 
Sulphate  uid  morimte  of  eoda  (ttlaa- 

ber  and  eommon  salt)         •        • 
Ouiiofiate  of  lime  (chalk) 
Qnde  of  iron         .... 
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They  are  an  excellent  application  to 
kwns,  tnmips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and 


Coal-ashes  contain  carbon,  silica,  alu- 
mina, sulphate  of  lime,  iron  and  potash, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
They  are  a  good  manure  for  grass,  peas, 
and  potatfies.  Sprinkled  half  an  inch 
deep  on  tbe  surface,  over  beans  and  peas, 
they  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
and  preserve  it  from  mice.  They  are 
also  used  for  forming  dry  walks  in  the 
kitohen-department. 

Soup-boiUnf  athet  contain—  I 

Silica S5.« 

Lime SS.O         | 

M«9netta              .        .  S.3 

Alnmiiu  (clay)      •        •        .        •  U 

Oxide  of  Iron       •       ...  1.7 

'               UAnraneee     •                .  1.8 

Potash  (eomliined  with  SUica)      .  0.6 

Soda  (do.) 0.3 


Sttlpbunc  Add  (combined  with 

Ume) ••> 

PhovphoricActd  (do)  •        •        •  a.S 

Comm'm  fait        .        .        .        •  0.1 
Cirbonic  Acid    'oombisifd   wllih 

limeaad  Magoeua)  lt«S 


They  are  good  for  all  crops,  but  espa* 
oi^y  grass  and  potatoes. 

Wood-OMheM  and  the  athet  of  garden 
weed*  generally  contain  silica,  alumina 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  Ume 
ina^^nesia,  potash,  partly  in  tlie  state  oJ 
a  silicate,  soda,  sulpiiates  of  potash  and 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  and  carbonates 
of  lime,  potash,  and  magnesia,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  charcoal.  Tbey 
are  a  good  application  to  cabbages,  pota- 
toes, and  peas. 

Tur/'Mhes  contun  silica,  alumina,  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  manganese,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, sulphates  of  potash  and  limo, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  com- 
mon salt,  and  charoosi..  Tbey  have  been 
used  beneficially  to  grass,  onions,  carrots, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  beet  rooL 

ASH-TBBB.     Fra'xintu  exc^Uior, 

AsiATio-poisoN  Bulb.  Cri'num  AHef- 
ticum» 

Asi'mifA.  (A  Canadian  name,  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Anonads  [Anona- 
oefe].  linn.,  IS-Polyandria  Q-Polytfynia.) 

A.  trfioba  ia  a  fit  companion  to  each  plants  as 
Di^phne$t  IUi'eium»t  aad  Difrea  palu'ttri*  in 
British  gardens.  Sometimes  by  seed,  but  chiefly 
by  layerlog  the  branches,  towards  the  end  « 
snmmer.    Peat  and  loam. 

A,  gnuMJWra  ^large-flowered).  S.  White.  June. 
Georgia.     18M. 

—  pmrvtflafra  (small-flowered).  9.   Brown.  May. 

N.  Amer.     ISOfl. 

—  pygvutfa  (pigmy).   S.  White.  N.  Amer,  ISil. 

—  trrtoba  (three-lobed- flowered).  8.  Pale  purple. 

August.    China,    isas. 

Aspa'lathos.    (From  a,  not,  and  spaa^ 
to  extract ;  in  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  its  thorns  from  a  wound 
Nat  ord.,  leguminous  Plants  [Fabacea} 
linn.,  Id  Monadelpfua  Q-Decandrvi,) 

With  one  ezcepdon,  all  greenhouse  evergreea 
shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  in  April, 
in  sand ;  placed  over  sandy  peat,  well  drained, 
kept  shsded,  and  little  water  given,  as  they  are 
apt  to  damp  off.  Loam  and  lumpy  peat.  Temp*, 
summer,  Bb"  to  65^  {  winter,  iO^  to  45°. 

A.aglfnis  (kindred).    S.    Yellow.     July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     182-i. 

—  ^tbems  (white).    4.    WUite.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1774> 
—artmeo'tn  (cobwebbed).     3.     Yellow.     Joly. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I79&- 

—  urge'nteu  (silvery-jeaoed).    S.     Yellow.   July. 

Oape  of  Good  Hope.    1750. 

—  aspartigoi'deM  (ssparancui  like).     S.     Yellow. 

July.    Cape  uf  Good  Hope.     ISIl. 

—  oitroi'Us  (sUrry).     2.     Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  eaUt^ta  (hardened).    3.    Yellow.    July.    CapM 

of  Good  Hope.     1813. 

—  ea'iuUcaiu( whitish).    3.    Pale  yellow.    July* 

Gape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 
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A.  osjfio'M  (fleshy-tonpotf).     S.     Yellow.    Jsly. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1 795* 

—  eapUa'tm  (hetd-flovrered}.    li.    Vellow.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S8. 
»-  ckemafpodm  (goose-foot).     S.     Yellow.    Jalj. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759. 
*•  e0ia'ri«  (fringed).    S.     Yellow.    Jnlj.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1709* 
•  «inBM</i/tfa  (thick-leaTed).  S.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  (rood  Hope.     1800. 
>  eridfb'Ua  (heath-leaved).    S.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1789. 
'^  gtduAfdet  (galium-like).    S.     Yellow.     July. 

Cape  0^  Good  Hope.    I8I7. 

—  gmtlHoPdet  (broom-like).    2.    Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  gloht^mi  (globular).    8.    Orasge.   Julyt    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1802. 

—  Mtpida  (atiff-haired).  2.  Yellow.  July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  ky'ttriM  (porcupine).  2.   Yellow.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1824. 

—  Fndiea  (Indian).    8.    Red.     July.     E   Ind. 

1750>   Stove  evergreen. 

—  tartdfna  (larch-leaved).    2.     Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  mmerom^tn  (apine-pointed).  3.   Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1796. 

—  muUifi&ra  (many*flowered).  2.   Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 
-~  ptduneula^ta  (long-dower-ataUed).  0.  Yellow. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1776. 

—  quimquefi^Ua  (five^leaved).    2.   Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  MtrVeea  (tilky).    2.    Yellow.    July.    Cape  of 

'Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  tpinota  (apiny).    2.     Yellow.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1824. 
^-tquarr&ta  (aquarroae).     2.     Yellow.     July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1823. 

—  nubulafta  (awl-leaved).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1/88. 

—  tkgmif&tia  (thyme-leaved).  2.   Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1825. 

—  im(^oVa  {tXti^Xt-Jloitered),  8.    Yellow.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1812. 

Aspa'raous.  (From  a,  intensive,  and 
tparcuaot  to  tear;  in  reference  to  the 
strong  prickles  of  some  species.  Nat. 
ord.,  LUyworU  [Liliaceie].  Linn.,  6-iftfx- 
andria  l-MoumfjfMia,) 

The  A.  pfficina'lis  is  well  known  in  our  kitchen- 
gardens;  It,  as  well  as  the  other  hardy  kinds,  is 
firopagated  chiefly  hj  seeds,  and  rrjoices  in  rich, 
ight  loam,  well-drained.  The  stove  and  frreen- 
hnuse  varieties  are  propsirate'l  chiefly  by  dividing 
he  roots,  and  prefer  sandy  loam  and  peat.  All 
herbaceous  perennials,  except  where  otherwise 
ipecified. 

HARDY. 

i.  wntifru*  (bitter).    4.    Green.    July.    Fnnee. 
1821. 

—  BrofiMoif^ff  ( Rrou«sonet*s).    2.    Canaries. 

—  i>iiAM'ricM«  (l)ahuriaii).     S.     Green.     April. 

Uauria.     I8«:t. 
»- longi/o'litts  (loofc-leaved).    3.    White.    July. 
Silieris.     I8i7- 

—  mffn'/jmtfs  (maritime).    2.    Green.    June. 

—  efieinn'ti*  (ofBcinal).    4.    Green.    July.   Bag* 

laud. 
^^tgl9trtirm»  (wood).    2.    Oreen.    Joiy*    Hun- 
gary.   I8I9< 


A.  tmutifo^lhu  (fine-leavedl*  Yellow.  Jwm.  flu. 

Jfary. 
tftt'rfo  (whorl-leaved).  2.  White.  July. 
Caucasus.    1752. 

oubemhousb. 

A,  ueuiifo^lhia  (acute-leaved).  2.  Whitish-^iieen. 
Spain.  1040.  Evergreen  shrub,  half- 
hardy. 

^  JBthi&pietu  (Bthlopian).  s.  White.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1810.  Everyrreen  shrub. 

^aftbut  (white).  12.  White.  Spain.  1540. 
Half-hardy. 

->  ifjio'MciM  (Asiatic).  3.  White.  Asia.  1759. 
Evergreen  shrub. 

—  Captfnsu  (Cape).    4.    Green.     April.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1091.    Evergreen  shrub. 

--deeUnafhu  (down-bent).    8.    Whitish-green. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 759.    Half-hardy. 

—  deet/mbsnt  (decumbent),    2.    Whitish-greea. 

April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1792. 
^ifatptf'ntfciM  (droopiag).      4.      White.      June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8I9.    Evergreen 

twiner. 
~  gnmdOh'nu  (larger flowered).    White.    July. 

Teneriffe.    1828.    Herbaceous  climber. 

—  ko'rridu*  (horrid).    4.    White.    June.    South 

of  Europe.    1800.    Half-hardy  evergreea 
twiner. 

—  lii'fi0viM(lancf-leaoc«O.    White.    May.    Cape 

of    Good    Hope.      1811.      Herbaeeoaa 
climber. 

—  laHefnus  (larch-like).    White.    May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  ^iMisiVatw  (Niven's).  Whitish-purple.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1811. 

—  rmeema^tuM  (racemose).     3.     Whttish-greea. 

E.  Ind.     1808.    Evergreen  dirub. 

—  rttr^frafehu  (backwards-bent).     4.     White. 

July.  Africa.  1759.  Evergreen  twiner. 
"tet^ndeHM  (climbing).     0.     Green.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  1795.  Evergreen  dimber. 
~  AnlMiViMs  (Smith's).  Teneriffe.  1529.  £▼««> 

green  shrub. 

—  «<^/a'ceiM  (large-atipnted).  4.  White.  Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.   1821.  Evergreen  twiner. 
~^mtbuta'tu9  (awU/eaeetf).     3.     Cape  of   Good 
Hope.    1811.    Evergreen  ahrub. 

STOVE. 
A,fkle%'hu  (siekle-Zenonf).    3.    Whitbh-groen. 

E.  Ind.    1792.    Evergreen  shrub. 
--/ae«e'«M«  (linag).  3.    Wiutish-green.    Julj. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1800.    Evergreen 

shrub - 
•^  9turme%to'w¥M  (twiggy).     0.      Whitbh-giaeH. 

August.  Ceylon.  1810.  Evergreen  twiner. 

Aspa'raous  ( Axpa'ragm  officlna'tu)  was, 
by  the  old  gardeners,  called  speragc^  and 
by  the  modem  vulgar,  gra»9,  or  sparrow- 
grass.  The  small  heads  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  sprue. 

Varhiien, — There  are  only  two  varie- 
ties, the  red-iopped  and  the  green-lopped  : 
the  flrst  is  piincipally  cultivated.  There 
at-e  said  to  be  a  few  sub- varieties,  which 
derive  their  names  from  the  place  of 
their  growth,  and  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  superior  size  or  flavour, 
which  they  usually  lose  on  teraoval  fironi 
tlii>ir  native  place  The  principal  of 
these  is  known  as  the  qiauii  but  this 
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loses  its  ebaiftcterutics  if  grown  in  soil 
fesii  rich. 

Soil  best  suited  to  this  vegetable  is  a 
besh,  sandj  loam,  made  rich  by  the 
ftbondaDt  addition  of  manure.  It  should 
be  trenched  from  two  feet  to  two  feet 
tnd  a  half  deep.  This  depth  of  good, 
rich  soil,  on  a  dry  Rub-soil,  is  ample  to 
yield  the  very  be^tt  of  heads,  if  the  yearly 
SQccessive  management  be  attended  to. 

Situation. — The  bed  should  enjoy  the 
influence  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  as  free  as  possible  from  the  in- 
flaence  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  ranging 
north  and  south.  The  sub-soil  should  he 
diy,  or  the  bed  kept  so  by  being  founded 
on  rubbish,  or  other  material,  to  serve  an 
a  drain.  The  space  of  ground  required 
for  the  supply  of  a  small  family  is  at  least 
eight  square  perches.  If  less,  it  will 
be  incapable  of  affording  one  hundred 
heads  at  a  time.  Sixteen  perches  will,  in 
general,  afford  two  or  three  hundred  every 
day,  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

Sowing, — To  raise  plants,  sow  any 
time,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  drills,  one  inch 
deep,  and  one  foot  apart,  if  the  seedlings 
ue  to  be  transplanted ;  but  two  feet  apart, 
if  they  are  to  remain  where  sown,  as  Mr. 
Barnes  does  at  Bicton,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  every  alternate  row  for  forcing. 
He  thus  leaves  his  permanent  crop  on 
the  level  ground  in  two  rows,  at  four  feet 
distance.  Between  these  he  plants  sum- 
mer crops,  such  as  French  beans,  lettuce, 
spinach,  or  cauliflowers.  Finer  heads  i 
are  to  be  expected  by  this  wide-row 
system;  but  the  most  complete  and 
neatest  way  would  be  to  line  out  beds, 
foor  and  a  half  feet  wide,  in  which  to  sow 
bar  rows  of  seeds,  one  foot  apart,  as 
directed  above,  leaving  three-feet  alleys. 
This  will  be  found  the  best,  for  small 
gardens  in  particular. 

Cuitttre  in  Seed-bed, — If  dry  weather, 
Aebed  should  be  refreshed  with  moderate 
but  frequent  waterings ;  and,  if  sown  as 
hde  as  April,  shade  is  required,  by  means 
of  a  little  haalm,  during  the  meridian 
of  hot  days,  until  the  seeds  germinate. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  free  from 
veeds,  though  this  operation  should  never 
eommence  until  the  plants  are  well  above 
ground,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  Sprinkle  them  about  twice  a 
Dienih  with  salt,  and  supply  them  once 
i  week  with  a  good  soaking  of  liquid- 


manure,  during  the  growing  season.  To- 
wards the  end  of  October,  as  soon  as  the 
stems  are  completely  withered,  they  must 
be  cut  down,  and  well  putrefied*  dung 
sprefid  over  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches.  This  ser\'es  to  increase  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  the  following  year. 
About  March  in  the  next  year  thin  the 
plants  to  one  foot  apart ;  and  those  re- 
moved may  be  transplanted  into  a  bed, 
twelve  inches  apart,  if  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  attain  another  or  two  years' 
fhrther  growth  before  being  finally 
planted  out;  or  they  may  be  planted 
immediately  into  the  beds,  for  production. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  plants 
may  remain  one  or  two  yearH  in  the  seed- 
bed. They  will  even  succeed  after  re- 
maining three;  but  if  they  continue  four, 
they  generally  fail  when  transplanted. 

THme  of  Pianting.^Thii  best  time  is 
the  end  of  March,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  season  warm  and  forward;  otherwise 
it  is  belter  to  wait  until  the  commence- 
ment of  April.  A  very  determinate 
signal  of  the  appropriate  time  for  plant- 
ing is  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
grow.  If  moved  earlier,  and  they  have 
to  lie  torpid  for  two  or  three  months, 
many  of  them  die,  or,  in  general,  shoot 
up  veiy  weak. 

Construction  qf  the  Beda, — Have  them 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  situation 
should  be  fixed  upon  a  month  or  two 
previously  to  making  and  planting  the 
beds.  The  whole  should  be  trenched 
two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and 
thoroughly  well  manured,  as  the  work 
goes  on,  with  rich,  thoroughly-decayed 
manure.  When  all  is  trenched  and  ma* 
nured  in  this  way,  give  a  good  surface- 
dressing  of  salt,  which  will  wash  in  with 
rains.  After  lying  in  this  way  for  a 
month,  give  the  whole  another  surface- 
dressing  with  similar  manure,  and'double- 
dig  or  trench  the  whole  over  again,  leav. 
ing  the  surface  rough  and  open,  giving 
the  whole  another  salting,  and  let  it  lie 
in  this  way  until  the  time  for  planting. 
Previously  to  marking  out  the  beds,  the 
whole  should  have  another  thorough 
good  digging  over,  making  the  siurfaoe 
neat  and  even  as  the  work  goes  on. 

Mode  of  Planting. — The  plants  being 
taken  from  the  seed-bed  carefully  with  a 
narrow-pronged  dung  fork,  with  as  little 
injnry  to  the  roots  as  possible,  they  must 
be  laid  separately  and  evenly  togother, 
for  the  sftke  of  convenience  whili^t  pJant^ 
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Ing,  the  roots  being  apt  to  entangle,  and 
eause  much  troubld  and  itO^^^y  ^^  parting 
ihem.  They  should  be  exposed  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  to  the  air;  and,  to  this 
end,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  them,  until 
planted,  in  a  basket  covered  with  a  lirtle 
sand.  The  mode  of  planting  is  to  form 
drills,  or  narrow  trenches,  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  one  foot  apart,  cut  out 
with  the  spade,  the  line-side  of  each  drill 
being  made  perpendicular;  and  against 
this  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  with 
their  crowns  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  twelve  inches 
asunder.  The  roots  must  be  spread  out 
wide,  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  a  little  earth 
being  drawn  over  each,  to  retain  it  in  its 
position  whilst  the  row  is  proceeded 
with.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  one 
drill  should  be  made  at  a  time,  and  the 
plants  inserted  and  covered  completely 
before  another  is  commenced.  When 
the  planting  is  completed,  the  bed  is  to 
bo  lightly  raked  over,  and  its  outline 
distinctly  marked  out.  Care  must  be 
had  never  to  tread  on  the  beds  (they  are 
formed  narrow  to  render  it  unnecessary) ; 
for  everything  tending  to  consolidate 
them  is  iivjurious,  as,  from  the  length  of 
time  they  have  to  continue,  without  a 
possibility  of  stirring  them  to  any  con- 
siderable depth,  they  have  a  closer  tex- 
ture than  is  beneficial  to  vegetation. 
Water  must  be  given,  in  dry  weather, 
daily,  until  the  plants  are  established. 
The  paths  between  the  beds  are  to  be 
three  feet  wide.  The  first  season  after 
planting  the  beds,  a  crop  of  radishes  may 
be  sown  upon  them  without  very  much 
injury  to  tlie  young  plants,  if  the  radishes 
are  all  drawn  off.  early.  It  too  often 
happens  that  new  asparagus  -  beds  are 
ruined  by  being  pestered  with  other 
crops;  but  a  row,  or  even  two  rows,  of 
either  lettuces  or  spinach,  may  be  sown 
in  the  alleys. 

Subsequent  Cultivation.  —  Throughout 
the  year  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
beds  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  May  and 
Hummer,  apply  liquid-manure  twice  a 
week  plentifully,  giving  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  once  a  month.  In  the  latter  end  of 
October,  or  commencement  of  November, 
the  beds  are  to  have  the  winter  dressing. 
The  stalks  must  be  cut  down  and  cleared 
away;  the  beds  cleaned,  if  weedy,  and 
earefnlly  forked  up.  A  thoroughly  go^-id 
dressing  of  manure  is  put  all  over  the 
beds  equally,  and  the  alleys  forked  over 


too;  whilst  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
whole  a  finish,  a  line  is  put  down  each 
side  of  the  alley,  the  edges  made  up  a 
little,  and  a  few  crumbs  from  the  alleys 
thrown  upon  the  beds,  and  the  edge^ 
marked  out  with  the  point  of  the  spade. 
The  work  is  then  done  for  the  winter. 

Spring  Dressing.  —  In  the  month  of 
Mai'uh  the  beds  are  again  forked  over 
carefully,  the  manure  and  soil  well 
broken  up  and  mixed  together,  and  some 
of  the  rout^lier  parts  of  manure,  with  all 
the  rakings,  forked  into  the  alleys ;  after 
which  the  beds  are  raked  over,  and  let- 
tuces are  there  sown  or  planted  in  suo- 
cession  for  the  summer  months. 

Production. — In  the  May  of  the  second 
year  after  planting,  if  they  are  veij 
highly  cultivated  with  liquid -manure, 
cutting  may  commence ;  but,  under  or- 
dinary culture,  cutting  had  better  not 
begin  until  the  third  year.  We  recom- 
mend the  heads  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground  before 
they  are  cut,  and  then  to  be  cut  level 
with  the  surface.  By  this  mode,  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  whole  shoot 
is  eatable,  all  risk  of  injuring  other 
rising  shoots  is  avoided,  and  the  flavour 
is  much  superior  to  that  cut  when  only 
just  rising  above  the  surface.  Cutting 
should  cease  at  the  end  of  June,  or  very 
early  in  July. 

Forcing  may  be  commenced  at  the  end 
of  November.  For  this  purpose,  take  up 
the  plants  from  an  old  bed,  or  others 
raised  purposely,  when  they  are  three  or 
four  years  old.  Carefully  commence  on 
one  side  one  of  the  outer  rows  of  the  bed, 
by  digging  out  a  trench,  forking  the  earth 
as  much  as  possible  from  underneath  the 
plants,  so  that  they  may  easily,  and  with- 
out straining  or  ix^juring  their  roots,  be 
moved  out  entirely,  by  thrusting  down 
tho  fork  behind  them.  Be  very  carei 
ful,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  buds 
about  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are  not 
ii^ured  by  the  fork,  or  trampled  upon, 
or  bruised  in  any  way  during  Uieir 
removal.  Obtaining  handsome,  strong 
shoots  depends  much  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  plants  are  thus  handled.  As- 
paragus is  very  easily  forced,  and  is  Tery 
productive  under  the  treatment  when 
properly  managed.  It  may  be  forced  in 
various  modes  Uirough  the  winter ;  but 
those  who  have  the  command  of  hot 
water,  to  give  it  a  moderate  bottom  heat, 
will  find  this  (^ve  the  least  trouble.    It 
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maj  also  ho  grown  in  winter,  in  anj 
kind  of  foxcing-Uoiiae,  either  in  boxes 
filled  with  earth,  or  in  a  pit  filled  with 
leaves,  tan,  or  other  fermenting  materialg. 
Melon  pits  and  frames  may  be  used  far 
the  same  purpose.  The  hotbed  of  fer- 
menting materials,  thoroughly  well  work- 
ed previously  to  being  made  ap  into  the 
beds,  may  give  but  a  slight  heat,  and  on 
it  may  be  put  six  inches  of  old  tan,  or  leaf- 
mould.  Put  the  asparagus -plants  into 
this,  and  keep  them,  during  the  winter 
months,  about  one  foot  from  the  glass. 
Cover  them,  at  first,  only  slightly  with 
the  old  tan,  or  leaf-mould;  but,  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  add  three  or  four 
more  inches  of  the  same  kind  of  covering. 
Take  care  that  altogether  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  arc  :iot  covered  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  deep.  When  the  plants 
have  bi^gun  to  grow  freely,  and  the 
shoots  b^in  to  appear  through  the  sur- 
face, give  them  some  weak,  slightly- 
wanned,  or  tepid  liquid-manure,  adding 
to  each  gallon  of  it  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt. 

QaanlUy  to  he  Forced. — To  keep  a 
supply  during  the  winter  months,  com- 
mencing the  first  week  in  November,  use 
two  or  three  light  cucumber-frames ;  and 
a  sQccessional  bed  should  be  made  up  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after- 
wards, and  so  on  until  the  end  of  March, 
taking  the  advantage  of  fine,  open  wea- 
ther for  taking  up  and  planting. 

InucU.-^ee  Crxoceris  Asparaqi. 

To  obtain  Seed, — Some  shoots  should 
be  marked,  and  left  in  early  spring ;  for 
those  which  are  allowed  to  run  up  after 
the  season  of  cutting  is  over  are  seldom 
forward  enough  to  ripen  their  seeds  per- 
fectly. In  ohoosing  the  shoots  for  this 
purpose,  thase  only  must  be  marked 
which  are  tne  finest,  roundest,  and  have 
the  closest  heads;  those  having  quick- 
opening  heads,  or  are  small  or  flat,  are 
never  U>  be  left  More  are  to  be  selected 
than  would  be  necessary  if  each  stem 
vould  assuredly  be  fhutfiil;  but,  as 
aorae  of  them  only  bear  unproduoiive 
blossoms,  that  contingency  must  be  al- 
lowed for.  Each  chosen  shoot  must  be 
fastened  to  a  stake,  which,  by  keeping  it 
in  its  natural  position,  enables  the  seed 
to  ripen  more  perfectly.  The  seed  is 
vsaaUy  ripe  in  September,  when  it 
most  be  collected,  and  left  in  a  tub  for 
four  or  six  weeks,  for  the  pulp  and  husk 
«  ute  uerry  to  decay,  when  it  maj  be 


well  cleansed  in  water.  The  seeds 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  xefuse  floats,  and 
will  pass  away  with  the  water  as  it  is 
gently  poured  off.  By  two  or  three 
washings,  the  seeds  will  be  completely 
cleansed,  and,  when  perfectly  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  may  be 
stored  for  use. 

Aspa'sia.  ( From  oipazomaiy  I  embrace; 
the  column  embraced  by  the  labellum. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn., 
*^0-  Oynandria  1  -Monandria, ) 

Stove  orchid*,  best  grown  in  batlceu  contalninf 
•pha(in*ttin,  p^ftt,  and  broken  crocks,  with  char- 
coal ;  racher  dry  during  winter,  and  moUter  whan 
growing.  Summer  temp.,  66**  to  80^ ;  winter.  68^ 
tofld*. 

A.  epldfndrof dee  (epldendrum-Vike),  1.  Whitiah- 
yellow.     Panama.     1833. 

—  lunafta  (creaeent-marked).    BrasU.     1814. 

>-  lu'tea  (yellow).  ITellow.  March.  Guiana.  18SB. 

—  ean<rjrtt'^tt(variegated-yfoiver«d;.  1.  Green  and 

yellow.     February.    Panama.    1836. 

Aspen.     Po'pulua  tre^mula. 

Aspe'rula.  Woodroff.  (The  diminu- 
tive of  ospeTy  rough ;  in  reference  to  the 
rough  leaves.  'S &L  ord.,  Siellates,  or  8tar- 
worta  [Galiaceso].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

All  hardT  herbaoeous  plants,  except  when 
othrrwiae  described.  Diviaion  of  the  plant  in 
March ;  common  soil.  They  do  not  dislike  ahade. 
A.  Meho'det  from  seed. 

White.  July.   Cancasus. 


i.   Bed.   April.  Ar- 
July.    South 

Bi 

June. 

July. 

July. 

May. 

Por. 


A.  alpVna  (alpine).  \. 
1820. 

—  Arcad'e'nau  (Arcadian). 

cadia.     1810. 

—  arista' ta  fawned).    1.    Yellow 

of  Europe.     1833. 
■"breoifi/Ua  (short-leaved).    ^.    Purple.    July. 
Europe.     1835.     Ualf-hardy   erergreoa 
trailer. 

—  enM>»/o''*a  (thick-leared).    1.    White. 

Levant.     1773. 

—  epna^nehiea  (eynanehe-Iike).    1.   Fleah. 

England. 
^gaiioPdee  (galium-like).     1.     White. 

South  of  Europe.     17 10. 
Tjfra'iea  (Tyrian).     |.      White. 

liCTaat.    1839. 
-~  Airm'/a  (soft-haired).   1.   White.  June. 

tugal.     1810. 

—  hffrta  (bristly).    1.    Purple.   July.    Pyrenees. 

1817. 

—  inra'na  (hoary).   Purple.   June.   Crete.    1833. 

—  I«fi(fa7a  (smoothed).   1.  White.  June.  South 

of  Europe.     17/6. 
•^tongifiora   (long-flowered).     1.      Yellowuh- 

purple.    July.    Hungary.     1831. 
-^  ttmgi/aflia   (lonff-feaTed).      1.      Red.     July. 
South  of  Europe.    1880. 

—  HMM/o'iia  (mountain).    I.    Pink.    July.   Hun- 

gary.    1801. 

—  nfA'da  (glosay).    1.    Pink.    Augost.    Oreee«« 

1820. 
'-'Odora'ta  (sweet-aeentad).    1.    White.    June. 

Britain. 
-^Pgrenafica   (Pyreaaan).     !•      Fleah.     Joly. 

Spain,    isai. 
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4.  rf'fUa  (•tiff).   1.    Red.  Julj.   Oreaeo.    1610. 
^9C9fhra  (roagh).     1.     Whita.     July.     lUiy. 
1834. 

—  ffcu/^tfa'rif  (•kall«eap).    1.    Rusita.    1838. 
•^  •upi'na  [%jxjf\xM),    1.    Knk.   June.    CaucMiu. 

1(191. 
~  «mr<  na  (bull).  1.  White.  Jane.  lUly.   1730. 

—  tinetafria  (dyer's).    1.    Pink.   July.    Europe. 

I7tf4. 

—  t9Tmento'sa  (downy).     1.    Bed.    July.    Soatb 
of  Europe.     1817 


tneh9'dt!»  (hury).     White. 
1838.    Hardy  annual. 


June.     Peraia. 


Asphalt,  Bitumen,  or  Jsw's  Pitch,  is 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  else- 
where.   It  becomes  very  hard  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air ;  and  its  name  has  been 
appropriated  to  varioas  artificial  prepara- 
tions, all  of  which  owe  their  properties 
to  the  boiled  gas-tar  which  enters  into 
their  composition.    Thus  the  asphalt  fell 
is  rendered  waterproof  for  shed-roofing, 
&o.,  by  being  soaked  in  that  tar;   and 
aspkait  walk*  are  most  dry  and  excellent 
when  made  as  follows:— Take  two  parts 
of  very  dry  Umerubbishf  and  one  part 
coal-asheSf  also  very  dry,  and  both  sifted 
fine.    In  a  diy  place,  on  a  dry  day,  mix 
them,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap,  as  bricklayers  do  when  making 
mortar.    Into  this  poor  boiling-hot  cooi- 
tor;  mix,  and,  when  as  stiff  a.s  mortar, 
put  it  three  inches  thick  where  the  walk 
is  to  be.   The  ground  should  be  dry,  and 
beaten  smooth.     Sprinkle  over  it  coarse 
sand :  when  cold,  pass  a  light  roller  over 
It,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  will  be 
solid  and  waterproof. 

Aspho'dblus.  Asphodel.  (From  a, 
not,  and  aphallo^  to  supplant ;  the  stately 
flowers  not  easily  surpassed.  Nat  ord., 
LUyworU  [Liliaceas}.  linn.,  Q-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceoua  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Dividing  the  roots,  except 
the  stove  annuals,  which  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  Grown  in  any  common  soil.  A.  inter- 
me'dhu  requires  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
in  winter;  temperature  for  it  at  that  period, 
SSP  to  4S<>. 

J.  tfsK'mw  (summer).   1.    White.   July.    Spain.* 
18M. 

—  a'Mwf  (white).    9.    White.    April.    South  of 

Europe.     1820. 

—  AriafHcut  (Asiatic).    White.    June.    Levant. 

1834. 

—  e^Oa'ris  (hair-Jroeerf).  4.  Pale  yellow.  June. 

South  of  Europe.     1812. 

—  elaea'<M«  (club-«e«d«c<).    l.    White.   July.    E. 

Ind.     1808.    Stove  annuaL 
—>  Oa'ltctit  (Cretan).    1.    Yellow.    June.   Can- 

dia.     1821. 
«-;lsl«iJo'«M«  (pipe-stalked).  2.  White.  Augoat. 
South  of  Europe.    1600. 
kUttme'diiu (intecmediate).  2.   White.  Jolv. 
1822.    Haif-hardy  perennial. 


i.  Ih'Imm  erenow),    a.    Tellow.    June.    SId^« 
isgfl.  ' 

—  mierocafrfnu  (small-podded).  Dalmatla.  182A. 

—  proicVerM*  (proliferous).    I.    White.    August. 

Armenia.     1824.    Hardy  annual. 

—  rmo'MM  (branchy).  2.   White.  April.  Booth 

of  Europe.     1651. 

—  Sibi'riau  (Siberian).    2.    Pale  yellow.    Ifay. 

Siberia.     1829. 

—  Tm^ricua  (Taurian).  S.  White.  June.  Tanria. 

1812. 
^temifior  (slenderer).    2.    White.    July.    Si^ 
beria.    18S4. 

Aspidio'tus.     See  Co'ooub. 

AspiDi'sTRA.  (From  aspidUeon,  a  litde 
round  shield ;  shape  of  flower,  or,  proba- 
bly, in  reference  to  the  muahroom-shaped 
stigma  by  which  AspidistrsB  are  charae> 
tensed.  Nat  ord.,  LUywarU  [Liliaoe»J. 
Linn.,  ^-Octandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  more  enriona  than 
ornamental  I  suckers;  common  soil.  Bummer 
temp.,  6u°  to  75^ ;  winter,  50**  to  6o^. 

A.  ela'tior  (taller).   2.   Brown.  October.  Japaa 
1835. 

—  —  wiriega'ia  (variegated).   S.    Brown.    Oe^ 

tober.    Japan.     18:)S. 
"Mrida  (lurid).     I.      Purple.     July.    China. 
1832. 

—  pwteMta  (dotieA),    1.    Purple.    March. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these  would 
not  all  be  hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 

AspfDroic.  Shield  Fern.  (From  os- 
pidio/it  a  little  buckler ;  the  shape  of  the 
spores  or  seed-apparatus.  Nat.  ord.. 
Ferns  [Polypodiace»j.  Linn.,  ^^-Oryp- 
loyamia  l-FUices,) 

Sporea  or  seed,  and  dlrision  of  the  roota, 
chiefly  the  latter ;  doing  so  before  they  begin  to 
grow  freelv.  Shadv  situation;  loam  and  peat. 
The  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds  should  have  their 
appropriate  treatment ;  those  of  the  latter  ahoold 
not  have  the  tetoperature  lower  than  69P  in  wia^ 
ter.    See  FxaHa  for  general  culture. 

HAIIDY. 
A.  alpflmm  (tUpint).    l.    Brown.    Joly.    Sootk 
of  Europe.     1825. 

—  afema'WtHN  (atomed).    1.    Brown.   July.    H. 

Amer.    1820.- 

—  Anttf/pTiMn  (bulb-bearing).    1.    Brown.  Jnly 

S.  Amer.     1638. 

—  tfeiOa^wm  (toothed).  I.  Brown.  June.  Walea. 

—  dUata'tum  (mdened-eretted),  2.  Brown.  Juno. 

Britain. 

—  dvmeto'tum    (thicket).     I.      Brown.      July. 

Britain. 
—/>'a'/r</e  (brittle).    I.    Brown.    July.    Britain. 
^HaUe'ri   (Haller's).    Brown,    yellow.    ApriL 

SwitzerlKnd.     18S4. 
-^trrVguum  {phL-^hy).  2.   Brown.  July.  Britain. 

—  morUa'num    (mountain),     i.     Brown.    June 

Swiuerlaod.     UI9. 

—  re'^nm  (royal),     l.     Brown.    July.    Britain. 
■-RAa'tiruin    (Rhaetian).     4.     Brown.     Jnna. 

Britain. 


aREEKHOUSE, 
J.  tf'miftem  (rival).   2.   Brown.  July. 
1779* 
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STOVB. 
d»  aUftum  (winged).  Brown,  yellow.  Joly.  E.  Ind. 
•—  eieuttfrmm  (cowbane-Uke).  2.    Brown.  July. 

Jamaicm.    Ittt. 
— '  dtMM'fmnB  (decurrent).     S.     Brawn,  ydlow. 

May.    Island  of  Loaon. 

—  eratfa'/Mm    (lofcj).     4.     Brown.    July.    Ja- 

maica.   1793. 

—  gnfm^  (nand).    Brown,  yellow.    Hay.    la- 

land  of  Luson. 

—  hermetti/i/limm  (oow-partnip  •leaved).    Yellow. 

'  June. 
'— Hook^ri  (Hooker's).    Brown,  yellow.    June. 

W.  Ind.     1812. 
*- terfiei'eum  (whole-iei^ed).    1.    Brown.    July. 

Jamaica.     1824. 

—  UUi/t/iium   (broad-leaved).     Brown,   yellow. 

May.    Island  of  Lnson. 

"' maeropkyUum  (large-leaved).  8,  Brown. 
August.     W.  Ind.    I8I6. 

•"ptttema  (spreading).  S.  Brown.  July.  Ja- 
maica.   1784. 

—  pteHma'tum   (comb-like).    I.    Brown.    Jnly. 

W.  Ind.    1820. 
—pmfmgem  (stinging).    Brown.    W.  Ind. 

—  rept^mimwn  (wavy-leaved).    Brown    July.    Is- 

land 01  Luson. 
— >  r^iavpkif'Uiuii  (root-leaved),  i.  Brown.  July. 

Jamaica.    1890. 
«-  Simgtiporia'mmn  (Singapore).    Brown,  yellow. 

April.    Malacca. 
•^  irmpe»m'd€t    (trapesium-like;.      1.      Brown. 

Jnly.    Jamaica.    1824. 
-^  trifa&a^eum  (ihree-leaved).   1.   Brown.   July. 

W.  Ind.    1709. 

By  some  botanists  ft  new  genus  has 
been  created,  ander  the  name  of  Alhjf'' 
riunt^  merely  to  include  our  Lady-Fern^ 
and  Borne  others  which  they  think  only 
varieties  of  it;  but  we  have  referred 
them  all  to  the  genus  Nephrodium. 

AaPis'NiUM.  Spleen  wort.  (From  a, 
not,  and  spUn,  t^pleen ;  referring  to  iui 
supposiod  mediciual  properties.  Nat.  ord., 
Fenu  [Polypodiacese].  linn.,  ^i^Cryp- 
togamia  1-Filices,) 

For  general  management  see  Aari'oiOM  and 
Psann.  In  propagating  from  the  spores  on  the 
back  of  a  leaf,  prepare  a  pot  well-drained,  with 
some  peaty  soil;  shake  tlie  spores  all  over  it{ 
cover  with  a  square  of  class ;  and  set  the  pot  in  a 
shady  plaee  until  the  pTsnts  are  up. 

HA&DX. 
A.  adiafmtum-mPgrum    (black    adiantum).       X 

Brown.    August.     Britain. 
^aiitmif&lUtm  (alternate-leaved).    I.    Browb. 

July.    Scotland. 

—  umgmatiff^Uum  (narrow-leaved).     1.     Brown. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  olAir'rtttiis   (athyrium).    2.    Brown.    August. 

N.  Amer.    1823. 
•»  efa'aewm  (ebony-e/niAeii)*    1*    Brown.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1770. 
—/'Jto./c'snna  (female  fern).   1.  Brown.  April. 

Britain. 
— /taMTiMrai  (foontaia).  1.  Brown.  July.  Eng^ 

land. 

—  H«ilf'rt(  Bauer's).    I.   Brown.  Jnly.   Swlta- 

criand.    1819> 
•—lamamlafkmm  (lanceolale)      1.    Browa.    Aa^ 
.glut.     J&Bglaao. 


A.  murfnu^  (sen).    I.    Brown.    Jnly.    Britm 
^mc/anonm'ton  (hiack-sulked).      i.      Browih 

July.     N.  Amer.     1U12. 
^Michm^gi  (Michaux's).    2.   Brown.    Augnat. 

N.  Amer.     1823. 

—  wumtafnum  (mounuin).    1.  Brown.   Jnly.   N« 

Amer.     1812. 

—  rhtMophy'Uum    (rooting-leaved).     |.     Brown. 

July.     N.  Amer.     I68O. 

—  rufia-murafriu  (wall-rue).    |.    Brown.    July. 

Britain. 
—' aepteniriontt'le  (northern).    1.    Brown.   Jnly. 
Britain. 

—  theljfpteroi'de$  (thelypteris-like).    1.    Brown. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1823. 

—  <ricA<finaiMsr  (maiden- hair).   4.  Brown.    July. 

Britain. 

—  efrtfr  (green).    1.   Brown.    Jnne.    Britain. 

OBBENROUSE. 
A.  mevftum  (acute).  2.  Brown.  April.   Tenerifh. 
1818. 

—  amftf|rv«m  (doubtful).    J.    Brown.    W.  Ind. 
~  afteraa'fwei  (upenng).    1.   Brown.   July.    N. 

Holland.     1824. 

—  h%Jhi'ferum  (bulb-bearing).   1.  Brown.   Jnly. 

New  Zealand.     1820. 

—  CanoHe'nse  (Canary).  Brown.  July.  Canariea. 

1824. 

—  de'n/ejr  (sharp-toothed).    Brown.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

—  A\fo'rm€  (irregular).    1.   Brown.  August.    N. 

Holland.     1823. 

—  dJMm/o'A'wm  (various-leaved).  2.  Brown.  June. 

Norfolk  Islands.     1831. 
—/ofeo'fwm (sickle-formed).  I.Brown.  July.  N. 

Holland.     1825. 
•^fifanm  (cleft-fronds).  Brown.  April.  Hungary. 

1825. 
— JtabeUift/lium  (fan-leaved).    1.   Brown.   Jnly. 

N.  Holland.     1820. 
—fla'eeidum  (feeble).    New  Zealand.    18f>. 

—  Jfadtfre'i|se  (Madeira).  1.  Brown.  July.    Ma* 

deira.     1828. 

—  monaffUhemum  (one-flowered).  1.  Brown.  Jnly. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1790. 

—  obhuaftum  (blunu/ron^ed).   2.  Brown.  July. 

N.  Holland.     1824. 

—  palmaftum  (hand-shaped).    |.    Brown.   July. 

South  of  Europe.    1810. 

—  PelrarcAtf  (Petrarch's).   ^.   Brown.    Angust. 

France.     18  !0. 
—^iro'il»ft(  many-toothed).  New  Zealand.  1842. 
~  SA^Ae'rdit  (Shepherd's).    1.' Brown.  August. 

N.  Holland.    1820. 

8T0TB. 
A,  tMhim  (winged).    I.    Brown.    W.  Ind. 

—  auri'tum  (eared).    1.   Brown.    September.    8. 

Amer.    I829. 

—  biaurVtum  (two-eared).    1.  Brown.  July.   W. 

Ind. 

—  bipartVtum  (equal-parted).  2.  Brown.  August. 

Jamaica.     1820. 
-~  Hufctmm  (bisected).  2.  Brown.  July.  Jnmaiea. 
1821. 

—  Brturilie'me   (Bracillan).     I.    Brown.    July. 

Brazil.     1822. 
'—  mU^hp'Uum  (beautiful-leaved).  Brown.  Jnneb 
Island  of  Luson. 

—  cieicla'rhMn  (cowbane-like).    1.   Brown.   A»- 
t.    W.  Ind.    1820. 

'turn  (round-notched).  Brown.   Septcm* 
ber.    BrasQ.    I81I6. 

—  emUfWUtim  (knife-leaved).    1.    Brown.  W, 

lad.    1820. 


put 
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i.«ilMaVinfi(w«dRe-»hapad).  1.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember,   w.  lad.    1SS9. 

—  4entaftum  (toothed).    1.    Brown.    Jnly.    W. 

Ind.     I8i0. 

—  dqore'isum  (deprested).    1.    Brown.   Augutt. 

—  dimu{ia7wm  (halved).  Brown.  September.  W. 

Ind.     1827. 
->  etomgaftum  (elonfrated).  Brown,  ydllow.  Jane. 
Malacca.     1840. 

—  eri/tum  (j»vgvd'ieaved).  Brown,  yellow.  Jane. 

W.  Ind. 

•^forwu/mm  (beautiful).  1.  Brown.  Jane.  W. 
Ind.     1822. 

—fr^grnna  ^fra^crant).  1.  Brown.  Aaguit.  Ja- 
maica.    1 703. 

—  /a'rfeum  (milky).    Yellow.    April.    W.  Ind. 
->  laflum  (g'>Y>.     V\r.  Ind. 

—  iun^intimum  flongest).     Brown.    May.    Ma- 

lacca.    1840. 

—  tufcidum  (ahining).    Yellow.    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  i^dtu  ibirtPM'Xi^u),    S.   Brown.    Ai^;uat.   £. 

Ind.     1830. 

—  Qihui/t/lium  (obtaae-leaved).  }.   Brown.  Ja- 

maica.    1H38. 

—  ottgophv'Uum   (few-leaved).    Brown.    BniU. 

1841. 

—  Oft"<0«  (oriten).     1841. 

'— perHd/oUium  (peaeh-lenTed).  Brown.  Idand 
of  Luxun. 

—  planfcau'to  (>mooth-ttalked).    E.  Ind.    1841. 

—  lirtf/iK/rfwin  (jagged  pointed).  {.  Brown.  Au- 

gixat      -.imaica.     1703. 

—  pu'lekrum  \t^XTU    Brown.    June.    Jamaica. 

—  pu'milum  (dvttLrf),   1.   Brown.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1833. 

—  ra'aier/M  ^-ooi.ag).  I.  Brown.  June.  W.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  m¥€htm  (shredded).  1.  Brown.  July.  Mau- 

ritiu*.     1830. 

—  rAiso'/zAr/rttm  (r<H>t-bearing).   1.   Brown.  Au- 

guat.    Jamaica.     1703. 

—  uMctnum  (willuw-like).    1.  Brown.   May.  E. 

Ind.     18.40' 
•'teJiei/Llium  (wdlow-leaved).  1.  Brown.  June. 
W.  Ind. 

—  terr^lMm  (aaw-Zraped).    9.    Brown.    Auguat. 

W.  Ind.     1793. 

—  ienmltt'tum    (minutely-toothed).      Browniah- 

yellow.    June.     India. 

—  aectopendruVdrt  lhart*s-tongue-1ike).    Brown. 

July.     Island  of  Leyte.    1840. 

—  tirWtum  (atriaced).  1.  Brown.   Auguat.    W. 

Ind.    1703. 

—  tuleaftum  (furrowed).  Brown*  July.  W.  Ind. 

!H37. 

—  vUtmfo'rme    (ribbon-like^.    Browniah-yellow. 

Island  of  l.uxnn. 
•^  eiefparMm  (Tiviparotts).    1.   Brown.   Aoguat. 
Maiiritiua.     Iff20. 

—  Muunaft/dHtn  (lamia-leaved).  S.  Brown*  Jvly* 

Caraccaa.    1820. 

Assam  Tea.     The'a  A8same*nsi$. 

Asbo'kta.  (After  the  Spanish  botanist, 
Ignatius  *ie  Asso,  Nat.  ord.,  Bytlneriads 
[ByttDenacesBJ.  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
f'Decamiiiti.) 

Stove  trees.  Cnttinn  In  eand,  tn  heat,  under 
a  glaaa ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  <SoP  to  7A^  | 
winter,  MT  to  6&*. 

J.  |M{p«7i*.4i  (poplar-JeeeoO*  10>  THlile.  BoQN 
bcn.     Ih20. 

—  fttumo rd«««    (Tibumua-like).     II.    Wlilte. 

Bourbon.    IBtt. 


Asta'btea.  (A  classical  name,  afte* 
Astarte^  a  goddess  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Sidonians,  called  in  Scripture  AsMaroik. 
Nat.  ord.,  MyriUhlootM  [MyrtaoeeJ. 
Linn.,  IS- Poly adelphia  Z-PolyaHdria.) 

A  greenhouse  shrub.  Cuttingca  of  small  ahoota, 
hslf'ripe.  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  brll-glasa,  and 
kept  sh<idRd  for  a  time ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp..  5SP  to  05  ;  winter,  35**  to  Air, 

A./tucicuiafritihundlt-flinffered).  8.  N.  HoUand. 

Aste'lma.  (From  a,  not,  and  stelma, 
a  crown  ;  in  reference  to  tlie  construction 
of  the  fruit,  Nnt.  ord.,  Composite  [Aster- 
aceee].  Linn., IQ-Syngenesia 2SuperJlua.) 

Allied  to  Helichryaum.  Greenhouse  evem«en 
shrubs ;  all  nativea  of  the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope. 
Seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  heat;  cuttings  in  aand, 
under  a  bell  or  hand-glaas;  sandy,  lumpy  peat, 
well-drMined.'  bummer  temp.,  MP  to  65°;  winter, 
40°  to  48°. 

A>  cttne'iicen$  (hoary).    9.    Purple.   June.    1704. 

—  exi'mium  (tine).     S.     Crtmtton.     July.     1793. 

—  frtt'urttna  fmgrant).    S.     Pink.    July.     1 8*3. 

—  imbricu'tum  (imbricated).    S.  White.  Auguat. 

I8V0. 

—  miUeflo'rum  (thousand-flowered).   1.  Pale  par* 

pie.     July.     1603. 
^ntf/rtum  (twiated-baek).    1.    White.    July. 
1733. 

—  apeeiont'wimum  (showiest).  8.  White.  August. 

\69l, 

—  tpira'le  (spiral-leaved).  S.  White.  September. 

IliOl. 

—  StmhHi'na  (Stsehelina-like).   S.  White.    18SI. 
•  vari'fin'tum  (variegated).    S.    Brown,  while. 

June.    1801. 

Aste'puanus.  (From  a,  without,  and 
stepiiaiioit  a  crown;  in  reference  to  the 
stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Aclepia- 
dacese].    Uuu.,  ti-Pentandria  2-Z>iyjrfiui.) 

Greenhouse  twining  evei^reen  plants  {  division 
and  cuttings ;  peat  and  aandy  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  4ft°. 

J. /ijua'ris  (linear).    4.    White.    July.   Gape  of 
Good  Hope.     iBltf. 

—  (r(/foVM  (thrre-flowered).    4.    White.    Joly. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I8I6. 

Aster  StarworL  (From  astevt  a  star. 
The  flowers  of  Composites,  or  Starworis, 
are  called  florets,  and,  being  collected  to- 
gether on  a  receptacle,  as  in  the  daisy  or 
dahlia,  the  rays  of  their  circumference 
resemble  stars.  Nat.  ord.,  Compnsiles  [As- 
teraceffi].  Linn«,  IQ-iSyn^enesia  2-/9ifper- 
flua,) 

To  thu  family  we  are  indebted  for  many  ef  our 
autumn  ornamenta  in  our  flower-bordera.  The 
greenhouse  species  are  evergreen  ahruba,  propa* 
gated  by  euttinga,  under  a  hand-glasa,  in  aandy 
prat,  and  flourishing  in  peat  and  loam.  The 
hardy  species  are  deciduous  herlAceous  plants, 
propagated  by  diviaion,  and  iooriahing  in 
Bum  garden-aoU. 


S.    Blue.   Aofoat 


A,  obbnKkiftn  (shortened). 
IV.Amar. 
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A.  aferi»  (•end).  9.  Bias.  Augiwt.  South  of 
Ruropo.    1731. 

—  flciiMijMlMOonK-poiiitod).  9.  Pmle  red.  Sep« 

t«inb«r.    N.  Amer.    Ib06. 
'^  mdnlteriffmt  (falM).    3^.    Violet.    September. 
N.  Amer. 

—  csffevetMimmer}.   9.  Blae.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1770*    Labrador  SUrwort. 

—  s'Otw  (white).  S.   While.  August.    N.  Amer. 

—  o/yM'iMtf  (alpiae).    1.  Purple.   June*  Europe. 

1058. 
fitaff-ttlho  (white-flowered).    1.    White. 

Jolj.     Europe.     I8S8. 
— fum&mu  (euMtf-braaehy).  1.  Blue.  June. 

Europe. 

—  itfo'tme  (Altaic).  1.  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1804. 

—  iiwoHv'iuic  (Alwart).    1.    Red.    May.    Cau- 

caaue.    1807. 

—  aaw'ilM  (amellus).  S.  Purple.  August.  Italy. 

1596.    Italian  Starwort. 

—  — -  OMgutttfo'ihu  (narrow-leaved).    S.   Pale 

blue.     August.  South  of  Europe.     lAQ^. 
^amtdtmfdet  (ameiius-Uke).    l^.    Violet.    July. 
Podolia.     1824. 

—  mm^ememiifUt  (stem-elasping).    S.  Blue.   Oc- 

tober.    N.  Amer. 

—  siM^^d^'itiw  (almond-leaved).  S.  White.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1750* 

—  •rgtfntetu  (silver-/«avei).   1.  Purple.  August. 

N.  Amer.    1801. 

—  artemiMi\lUfruM    (wormwood  -  lowered).       •. 

White.    September.     N.  Amer. 

—  MUd^/le^ruM   (dsuy-flowered).    S.    Pkle  red. 

September.    N.  Amer. 

—  BtMora'Heua  (Bewarabian).  Purple.  Septem- 

ber,   Russia.     1834. 

—  hiJU/nu  (two-flowered).    I.    Violet.    August. 

Caucasus.     I8!I0. 

—  bU^ndut  (charming)     3.  Pale  blue.    October. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  bfeolor  (two-coloured).    3.     White,   yellow. 

August.     N.  Amer.     1750. 

•  Cn^ticua  (Cabttl).  3.  Pink.  August.  Cabul. 

1843. 

—  eane'seeiw   (hosry).     S.    Violet.    September. 

N.  Amier.    1913.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  tfs'mw  (hosry-leoeeif).     3.     Purple.    August. 

Hungary.    18 1 6. 

—  Casnart^bicMa  (Arabian    cassia).      S.     Pink. 

September. .  Russia.     1 834. 
"Camet^tieut  (Caucasian).     1.    Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.    1804. 
"d&aftma  (fringed).     3.    White.     September. 

N.  Amer. 
•^«eiio?»mis  (neat).    3.    Purple.    October,    N. 

Amer.    1800. 

—  eo'nceiter  (one-coloured).  1.  Purple.   October. 

N.  Amer.    1759. 

-^amfxofdeM  (conrsa-like).  1.  White.  Sep- 
tember.    N.  Amer.     1/78. 

-^  eordife^Uus  (heart-leaTcd).  8.  Blue.  July. 
N.  Amer.     1750. 

—  eortf f/o'lfiu    (coris^Ieared).      I.     Pale   blue. 

October.    N.  Amer. 

•-eon«f/0'liaw(coTnns-leaTed).  3.  White.  Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer. 

"  eoiywt6&9u»  (corymbed).  3.  White.  Octo- 
ber.   N.  Amer.  .  1765. 

—  ryo'wKf  (bright  blue).  3.    Blue.   September. 

N.  Amer.     1789. 

•  4e$erto'rutn  (desert).     3.     Blue.     July.     Si- 

beria. 18S0. 
«tf*/tf'4iM  (diffuse).    3.    White.    October.    N. 

Amir.  1777. 
•*  ii9arica!tus  (straggling).     3.    White.     Sep 

tember.     N.  Amer.     1 

6 


I  A.  draeunrulotiea   (tarragon-like).     3.    Whit«b 
Nuvember.    Tsuria.     1811* 

-  duwuifaua  (bushy).  3.  White.  October.  N. 
Amer.     1734. 

-  tflegan$  (elegant).  3.  Blue.  September. 
1790. 

-  e'miisflu  (emSaent).  9.  Light.  October.  If. 
Amer. 

"  9irgfneu9  (pure-white-rayerf).  3.  Whitish* 
▼ellow.    September.     United  States. 

-ericordet  (heath-like).  3-  White.  Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer.    1768. 

-Ji'mnuiAim),  6.  Red.  August.  N.Amer. 
I8I6. 

—floribu'ndttu  (many-flowered).  4.  Purple* 
September.    N.  Amer. 

~/o<i»to'«iM  (small-leafy).  3.  Purple,  blue.  Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer.    1/33. 

-/oMo'eM  (leafy).  3.  White.  September.  N. 
Amer.    1799* 

-frafgUi*  (brittle).  9.  Flesh.  September. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

-grafeUh  (slender).  1.  Green.  August.  N. 
Amer. 

-  gramintfo'lma  (grass-leaved).  9.  Pale  purple. 
October. 

-  grandijkfrut  (great-flowered.  Catesby's  Sur- 
wort).  3.  Blue.  November.  N.  Amer. 
1790. 

-  grmve'oletu  (strong-smelling).    9.    Arkansas 
1890. 

-  ketervphjf'Uut    (various-leaved;.     3.    Whitt 
August.    N.Amer.     1811. 

-  hVtpidua  {hntHy-ttalkedU  1.  White.  Sep. 
tember.    China.    1804. 

-  hvfmilis  (humble).  1.  White.  September. 
N.  Amer.     1699. 

-  hjftaopi/o'lfMt  (hyssop-leaved).  3.  Pale  purple* 
September.    N.  Amer.    1083. 

"Ib^ricus   (Iberian).     9.      Purple.      August. 

IberU. 
"inci'nu   (cut-teoeed).      9.      Blue.     August* 

Siberia     1818. 
-inuloi'des   (inula-like).      1.     Red.      August. 

Nepaul. 
-jtfneetu  (rush-like).    4.    Flesh.    September. 

N.  Amer.    1758. 

-  Unigafhu  (smooth-stemmed).  8.  Flesh.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.     1704. 

-  to'eis  (fimooth).  3.  Blue.  September.  N. 
Amer.     1758. 

-  laneeolaftui  (spear-headed).  4.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   N.Amer.     1811. 

-  te'jriM  (supple-stalked).  9.  White.  October. 
N.  Amer. 

-Uunjkfru*  (loose-flowered).  4.  September. 
N.  Amer. 

-  linari/t/liu$  (savory-leavei*;.  1.  Pale  blue. 
September.    N.  Amer.    I699. 

-  linift/lhu  (flax-leaved).  3.  Wbite.  July. 
N.  Amer.     1739. 

-  Umgif&Ku*  (long-leaved).  3.  White.  Oc- 
tober.   N.  Amer.     1798. 

-  LwiitafnicuM  (Spanish).  1.  Blue.  June.  Spain. 
1830. 

- /ttjru'naTM  (luxuriant).  8.  Blue.  September. 
N.  Amer.    I8IO. 

-  macropA)r'</iM  (large-leaved).  9.  White.  Au* 
gust.    N.  Amer.     1739. 

-  margina'tut  (bordered).  1.  Violet.  July 
New  Granada.    1897. 

<- mmi/a'niM  (mountain).    1.    August.  Carolina. 

-  muUiJl(/rus  (many-flowered).  3.  White.  Seo- 
tember.    N.  Amer.     1783. 

-  mutafhilis  (changeable).  9.  Puqile.  i^o- 
t.^nber.    N.  Amer.     1 7 10. 
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wtfrHfi^liuM  (myrtle-Iemved).  3.    UHiite.    An- 

gukt.    IS  1 2. 
'  mtmoraftia  (grore).     I.     Lilac.    August.     N. 

Amer.    1778> 
K^vm  Angtmf  (New  Rnglmnd).    A.   Purple. 

September.    N.  Amer.     1710. 
>^>-r»'^r  (red-yfoityrred).    A.     lied      July. 

N.  Amer.     181?. 
iVu'vi  B^tgii  (New  Vork).    4.    Purple,  blue. 

September.    N.  Amer.     17IU. 

•  nmd^</ru»  ^naked-flowered).   1.    Purple.  Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer. 

-  oHvmgi/f/tiu*  (oblong,  leaved).  1.  Lilac.  Julj. 

N.  Amer.    1797* 
■  ^'/teiu  (pale-/oirere<().    3.    Violet.   Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer. 

•  patudt/nu  im^nhj),    3.    Blue.   August.    N. 

Amur.    1784. 
'  panieuli^tut   (panieled).    4.    Blue.    Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer.     1040. 

-  PoMM/nicua  (Hungarian).    9.    Violet.    July. 

Hungary.    1813. 

•  po'foiM  (tpreading-AotrecO.    t.    Purple.    Oc- 

tober.   N.  Amer.     1773. 

•  pancf^'nc  (few-flowered).    1.   White.    Sep- 

tember.   Missouri. 

.jM'ntftf'M  (down-hanging).  S.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    17^8. 

'pertgrfntu  (foreign).  1.  Blue.  July.  N. 
Amer. 

•  jiA/o^>/«7ftt«  (phlox-leaved).   3.    Violet.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    I797> 

•  pMnu  (downy).    9.    Pale  blue.    September. 

N.  Amer.     1812. 

•  ptMUaginm/i/Uu§  (plantain-leaved).  1.  White. 

August.     N.  Amer. 

/io(ppA///Kr  (many-leaved).    3.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer. 
.prmaflttu  (very   tall).    0.    Vermilion.     Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1800. 

precox  (chAj-/loHrring).    2.    Violet.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1800. 
'  pramnthui'dn   (prenanthea-Iike).     3.     Blue. 
September.    N.  Amer.     1821. 

p«/eAe'//iM  (pretty).  1.  Purple.  June.  Ar- 
menia. 

•  ;>N/eAe'rrimia  (prettiest).   3.    Blue.    Septem- 

ber.   N.  Amer.    1800. 

•  l»Hiie<a'/iM  (dotted).   3.  Violet.  August.  Hun- 

gary.   1815. 

•  pimferMe  (red-«/«/ilrAD.   8.   Blue.  September. 

N.  Amer.    17>0. 

>  — ^  demfutu  (dwarf).    3.    Blue.    Septem- 

ber.   Gardens.     1830. 

-  Pgrtnm^ut    ( Pyrenean).     9.     Violet.     July. 

Pyrenees. 
'  rafdula   (ra«p-/eaotfrf).    3.    White.    October. 
N.  Am<;r.     1 785. 

•  raiiu/<M   («/aa//-branchy).    1.    Purple,    red. 

June.     N.  Amer.     1810. 

>  reeuna'Uu  (»)ent-back).    3.    Pale  blue.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1800. 

reUcHla'tM  (netted-/<raoerf).  3.  White.  July. 
N.  Amer.     1813. 

rtgfduluM  (stiffish).  3.  Blue.  September.  N. 
Amer.     1810. 

ri'gidu*  (stilf-leaved).  1.  Purple.  Septem- 
ber.   N.  Amer.     1759. 

rivmta'rig  (river-side).  3.  White.  August. 
N.  Amer.     1820. 

>  m^rJraM'/ff '  red-stemmed).   4.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    N.  Amer.     1813. 
wmgiitm/o'tiut     (arrow-Jraved).       3.       yiesh. 

Junr.     N.  Amer.     1700. 
-••Md/o'/tM  (willow-leaved).    6.    Flmh.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1700. 


A.  tnifgnttt   'iiallow-leaved).     0.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   Germany.     1810. 

—  MM^i'iseiw  (bloody).    3.    Blue.    September. 

N.  Amer. 

—  SeknMri  (Schreber's).    4.    White.    August. 

N.  Amer. 

—  wero'iinu$  (late-/oKiert'n/r*  Mtchaelmaa-dai^y). 

3.    Blue.    Au;i[ust.    N.  Amer. 
-^  teatilijlt^nu   (atalkli>ss-llowered).      6.      Ked. 
October.    N.  Amer.     1700. 

—  SibVricua  (Siberian).    3.    Blue.    August.   St- 

beria.     1708. 

—  Slkkime'HMi$  (Sikkim).  3.  Bluish-purple.  Oc- 

tober.   Sikkim,  Himalaya.     1850. 

—  ri'mpleji  inngleslemmed).  3.  Whitish- purple. 

September.    N.  Amer. 
-^  tolidagiHoi'det   (soUdago-like).      3.      White. 

Augost.    N.  Amer.     1099. 
^tpant/wnu   (scattered-flowered).      3.      Pale 

purple.    October.    N.  Amer.    17(;r. 

—  gpeeittbilu  (showy).    3.    Blue.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1777* 

—  $pu*riu»  (spurious).     4.     Blue.     September. 

N.  Amer.     1/89. 

—  aquam/tus   (squarrose).     3.     BIup.      June. 

N.  Amer.     1801. 

—  •/e//M/a'/H«  (small-sur-like).  3.  Violet.  June. 

Van  Diemen's  Land*.    1833. 

—  sfrfelM  (straight).    1.    Violet.    October.    N. 

Amer.     1800. 

—  flttAtf/u'/M*  (awl-shaped).    3*    Pale  blue.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer. 

—  aureulo'tuM  (spriggy).    3.     Purple.    August. 

N.  Amer. 

—  tnrdifl&ruM  (late-flowered).    3.     Blue.    Sep* 

tember.    N.  Amer.    177s. 

—  TaMricua  (Tartarian).    1.    White.    Auguat. 

Tartary.     1818. 

—  ^eiiti(A>''tiw  (slender-leaved).   3.   White.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1733. 

—  tomento'suM  (woolly).     3.     Pink.     July.    N. 

S.  Walea.    178S. 

—  /or/(^o'//M«  (twisted-leaved).   1.   Purple.   Sep- 

tember    N.  Amer. 

—  Tmdncafnti  (Tradescant*s).   3.    White.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1033. 

—  trine'rttia  (three-nerved).   8.   White.  August. 

Nepaul.     1818. 

—  Tripi/iium  (TripoI^-Sea  starwort).    3.    Blue. 

August.    Britain. 

—  vndula'ius  (wave-leaoerf).    3.    Purple.    Sep* 

tember.    N.  Amer.    1099* 

—  neraf color    (various-coloured).      3.      Wliite, 

purple.    August.    N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  vimi'Heua  (twiggy).     3.     Blue.     September. 

•   N.  Amer.     1800. 

GREENHOUSE. 

A.  aeulea'tua  (priekly-/e/ined).   3.  White.    June. 
N.  Holland.     181  A. 

—  anguatift/liua  (narrow-leaved).    0.    Pale  blue. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I804. 

—  argophy'Uua  (silvery-leaved).  10.  White.  JuIt. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.     1804. 

—  CarolinWnua  (Carolina).     8.     Purple.    Sep« 

tember.    Carolina. 

—  mymbatafritt  (ivr-Ieaved).     3.     White.     Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1780. 

—  eruba'acena  (blushing).    3.    Ked.    June.     N. 

Holland. 

—  e*aapera'tua  (roughened).    3.    White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1833. 

—  //^e'/iM  (thread-leaved).     3.     White.    Hay. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1312. 
—/rM/icK/o'ciM  (rather  Khrubby).    I.  Blue.  May 
Cape  of  Good  Hofe.    17N. 
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i.  Mrm  tut  (riKid-atemmed}.    S.    White.    Juiia. 
N.  8.  Wales.    IBIS- 

-  iqr'v<"oi'(2ei  (mynine-like).    3.    Pale  purple. 

May.    N.  Holland.    1825. 
"Utataftug  [hluni'teaved).    4.    White.   Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1793« 
~*  pktri/Wnu  (many-flowered).  3.  White.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17t9* 
"Ttfitfrnu  (bent-baek-toaved).      S.      Crimson. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759- 

-  Sflfeciw  (silky-Zeoeed).     3.     Blue.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    178fl. 

-  tew'Mw  (delicate).    1.   Blue.    August.    Cape 

ci   Good    Hope.      1709.      Greenhouse 
Inenntai. 

-  stffo'sw  (long-haired).  4.  White.   Hay.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    181S. 

Astebaca'ntha.  (.From  astery  a  star, 
and  acantha,  a  spine;  referring  to  the 
dispositioii  of  the  spines.  Nat.  ord., 
AauUkads  [Aeanthacee].  linn.,  l^Didy- 
namia  i-Anffiospermia,  Allied  to  Barlerla. ) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Division 
Bid  seeds;  sandy  loam.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to 

44«. 

A.kmgiftiftta  (long-leaTed).  S.  Tellow.  July. 
£g7Pt-     1781  • 

A8tsbocb'phai.U8.  (From  aster ,  a  star, 
8nd  kephaUf  a  head ;  in  reference  to  the 
seed.  Nat  ord.,  TeazUworts  [Dipsacacee]. 
Linn.,  irTetrandria  X-Monogynia,) 

It  seems  OMlese  to  dinde  the  species  from  Sea- 
OMMu.  Annuals,  from  seed;  perennials,  from 
Med,  or  cuttings,  under  a  hand-glass ;  common 
•oiL  AU  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  speciied. 

ANKUALS. 

d.  alrqiwr;pK'r«sw  (dark  purine).    Brown.   July. 

B.  Ind.     1CS9. 
^OuM  (white).    White.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1CS9. 
ev^mewe  (flesh-eolottred).  3.  Flesh.  July. 

£.  Ind.     1699* 
prolf/eriM  (proliferous).  8.  Purple.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1639. 

'»'•««  (rose-coloured).  3.  Red.  July.  E. 

Ind.    i((39. 

9friega'tus  (Tariegated).  3.   Variegated. 

July.    E.  Ind.    i6ig. 

-  Bitienie¥nH  (Biebentein's).  lA.  Pink.  Jult. 

Iberie.    1823. 

-grmdiJWrut  (great-floweied).  8.  White.  July. 
Barbaiy.     1804. 

^I^poue'wsis  (Leon).  1^.  Knk.  July.  Spain. 
1830. 

-■i«r»'tfm«»(sea).  3.  Purple.  July.  Itely.  1083. 

-«efl8'cfM(negleatod).  14.  Red.  June.  Ger- 
many.    1836. 

-  Piteslftnw  (Palestine).  1.  Citron.  July.   Pa- 

lestine.    1771. 
~pee<ma'«M«  (eomb-leafod).    1^.   Tiolet.   July. 
Arabia.    1834. 

-  pratf/cnw  (many.suckered).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Egypt.    1683. 

^-rafo'^M  (Wheel-shaped),  ll.  Pink.  July.  Ibe- 
ria.    1833. 

-si»B'«to(rock).  1^.  Pink.  July.  Spain.  1837. 

"•^^^^{Sieman).  1.  Pink.  July.  SicUy.  1783. 

^  va^fayr  (simple).  3.  White.  July.  South  of 
Europe.     1830. 

-  iMl^tes  Csiarry).  i^.  Blue   July.  Spain.  1596. 


A. 


PERk'imiALS. 

JfHcafnut    (African).     0.     White.     AagusL 
Airiea.  I690.  Greenhouse  eTergreeushrub. 

—  agrre'ati*  (field).  Purple.  August.  Hungary .  181 8. 

—  tUafssimug  (very  tall).  5.  Blue-  August.  Afriou 
I8I9.    Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 

—  amcB'mu  (pleasant).    Purple.    June.    1690. 

—  arge'ntetu  (silvery).  White.  August.  Levant. 
17 1 3. 

—  Bmimt^Ucut  (Bannatie).  3.  Pink.  July.  Hun- 
gary.   1803. 

—  ■  afldus  (white->Iowcred).  3.  White.  July. 
Gardens. 

~  oojie'scens  (hoary).  1.  Lilac.  July.  Hungary. 
1803. 

—  eapUia'hu  (long-haired).  3.  Violet.  July.  1830. 
"  Caueo'fjcia  (Caucasian).  1.  Blue.  June.  Cau- 

easus.    1803. 

—  eeraiopkjf'UuB  (buckthorn-leaved).  S.  Red. 
July.    Italy.    1826. 

—  cotem6a'rttw  (pigeon-co/cmred).  I.  Purple. 
July.    Britain. 

—  eommuto'fiw  (changed).  1.  Blue.  July.  Sibe- 
ria.   lB30b 

—  erenafttu  (scolloped).  3.  Flesh.  August. 
Italy.    1836. 

—  CiVK/Ttw  (Cretan).  I.  Purple.  June.  Crete. 
1&90.    Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 

—  e'/egans  (elegant).  1.  Light  blue.  June.  South 
of  Europe.     18IS. 

—  graaiin(^o'/j«M  (grass-leaved).  1.  Blue.  July. 
Switoerland.    1088. 

—  Gromw'a/tu*  (Gramont).  1.  Light  blue.  July. 
South  of  Europe.    1696< 

—  Aofofcrfceiw  (all-silky).  1.  Blue.  July.  Pyre- 
nees.   1828. 

—  ineafmu  (hcary).  I.  Red.  July.  Europe. 
1880. 

—  Merme'drM  Ontermediate).  14.  Blue.  July. 
South  of  Europe.     1884. 

—  ite/e^fids  (Isetsk).  1.  White.  July.  Siberia. 
1801. 

— /w'cfdiu  (shining).   3.  Blue.   l>auphiny.  1800. 

—  /U7«tw  (yellow).  9.  Yellow.  Jun6.  Russia.  1820. 

—  tyreftuB  (lyrate  - /eoeed).  1.  Purple.  July. 
Turkey.  I799>  Greenhouse  herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  micrwwAiM  (small-flowered).  1.  Pink.  July. 
Armenia.    1835. 

~  moWfa»imM9  (softest).  3.  White.  June.  Italy. 
1830. 

—  nfteas  (glitterinff).    June.    Asores.    1779. 

—  ocAro/ffu^ctw  (yellowish- white).  I.  Yellow.  July. 
Germany.     I&17. 

—  pmteise'tfuc  (few-bristled).  Straw.  July.  South 
of  Europe.     1827. 

—  Pgre$ufieiu  (Pyrenean).  1.  Purple.  July. 
South  of  France.    I8I9. 

~  ruptf'sMs  (hill).  1.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus.  1834. 

—  rut^f&UM*  (rue- leaved).  1.  Scarlet.  July. 
Sicily.    1804. 

~  Seop&lH  (Scopoli's).  9.  Straw.  July.  South 
Europe.    1819. 

—  seff/cTM  (bristle-bearing).  9.  White.  July. 
France.     1820. 

—  sitem/(/liut  (silene-leaved).  I^.  Red.  July. 
Hungary.    1830. 

—  tomeni</su9  (woolly).  \h.  Blue.  July.  Spain. 
1837. 

~  CTcro'nieiw  (Ukraine).  1.  Light  yellow.  July. 
Ukraine.    1795. 

—  ureeofo'Jitf  (jagged).  8.  Yellow.  July.  h*r* 
bary.     1804. 

~  ^fk^WwiM  (Webb's).  ^.  White.  July  Mount 
Ida.    1818. 
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Asti'lbe.  (From  a,  not,  and  ttilbe, 
brightness;  flowers  not  very  striking. 
Nat.  ord.,  Saxi/raget  [Saxifragacese]. 
Linn.i  lO-Decandria  %-Digynia,) 

Hftrdf  herbaccooa  perennUL  Divinont;  peat 
and  m  few  pebble*. 

Am  deoafndra  (ten-sUmened).   9«    White*   June. 
Caroline.    1819. 

Astra 'aALUS.  Milk  Vetch.  (An  ancient 
Greek  name  for  some  leguminous  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [FabaceeeJ. 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4k-Decandria.) 

All  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  specified. 
Annual  epecies,  eeed,  in  common,  eandj  toil,  in 
March.  Perennial  herbaceous  species,  division  of 
the  plant.  Tht  under-shrubt,  cuttings,  under  a 
hand-light    common,  sandy  soil  for  aU. 

ANNUALS. 
A.  mgVeeraa  (goatVhom./HMUtfd).  1.  Pale  yellow. 

Julj.     1818. 
—  ttlope'ciag  fsea-fox).  S.  Yeltew.  June.  Siberia. 

1800. 


—  annulu'rU  (ring-formed).    I^.    Purple.   Julj.  ; 

Egypt.    IHOO.    Trailer.  i 

—  Btf'tteiM  (Baetic).  1.  Pale  yellow.  July.  South  | 

of  Europe.     176{r.    Trailer. 

—  brachu'cerv  (short-horned- j>o<&<etf).    i.    Tel- 

low.    July.    Tauria.    18S8. 

—  bu'ceroM  (ox-horn-jMuWerf).    i.    Pale   yellow. 

JuIt.     1818.    Trailer. 
^  eanalicuMiu*   (channel-po<bM}.    9.    White. 

July.  1810. 
~  raryoca^rTms  (nut-podded).    1.  Purple.   July. 

Spain.    1800.     Biennial. 

—  cifeer  (vetch).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Europe.  1570. 

Trailer. 

—  contortuplict^ttts  (twisted-plaited).     1.    Pale 

yellow.    July.    Siberia.    1764.    Trailer. 

—  cruciaftus  (cross-formed).    1^.    Violet.    July. 

1820.    Trailer. 

—  eymhtBca'rjnu  (boat-podded).  ^.  White.  July. 

Spain.     1800.    Trailer. 
^glu'ux  (milkwort).    4.   Purple.   July,    Spain. 
1596. 

—  lotoVde*  (XoUM^Yikt),' i*  Red.  August.  China. 

1763. 

—  Mareo'tiem  (Mareotic).  4.  lilac.  July.  Egypt. 

18 1 7.     Trailer. 

~JVii//a»*a'iiiM(NuttalPs).  4.  Blue.  July.  Ame- 
rica.    1820.    Trailer. 

^oxiglo'ltiM  (sharp-tongue-/eaeerf).  \,  Blue. 
Julv.    Tauria.     181 7.    Trailer. 

—  penlaglol'ttis  (five-tongued).    4'  Purple.  July. 

Spain.     1739.    Trailer. 

—  r/'^v>u/aV/«  (netted).  Blue.  July.  Iberia.  182d. 

—  Mcorpioifdet   (scorpion-like-podcM).    1.    Pale 

blue.    Julr.     Spain.     I8I6. 
-^  fftri'mf us  (sesame-like).    1.    Pale  blue.    July. 

South  of  Europe.     1810.    Trailer. 
—>  ^rtan^/a'm  (three-angled).     1.    Pale  yellow. 

July.     1818. 

—  tribuloides  (tribulus-Iike).    ^.    Purple.    July. 

Egypt.     1817.    Trailer. 
'-' trimestris    (three- monthly).    ^.    Pale  yellow. 
July.    Egypt.    1730.    Trailer. 

—  trimo'rphug  (three-formed).   ^.    Purple.  July. 

South  of  Europe.    I8I6.    Trailer. 

PERENNIALS, 
i.  nnlHf&Ktu  (pointed-leaved).  ^.  July.  Switier- 

Und.    1826. 
^^admfrgens  (arising).    ^.    Purple.    July.    8i» 

beria.     189  J.  I 


A,  adnfrgma  protirofhu  (prostrate).  4. 
July.     Siberia.     1818.    Trailer. 

—  a4lii'«cti9  (hooked).     1.    Purple.    July.    Cau- 

casus.    ISI9. 

—  alopeeuro^des  (fox-taU-like).  9.  Light  yellow. 

July.    Spain.    1737. 
•^  antnutdytet  (sand-viper).     |.    White.    July. 
Siberia.    1820.     Evergreen  undcr-shrub. 

—  ormo'rtiM  (sand).    1.  Blue.    July.    Germany. 

1/98.    Trailer. 

—  aiisto'hM  (awned).  I.  Purple.  July.  Pyreneee. 

179l«    Evergreen. 

—  afsper  (rough).  S.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Aatneaa. 

179fl. 

—  AuMtrifaeus  (Austrian).     ^.    Pale  blue,    July. 

Austria.     1640. 

—  Baicale'nna  (Baical).   1.  August.  TeUov.   Si- 

beria.    1830. 
~  Bayone'nsit  (Bayonne).     ^.     Purple.      July. 
France.    I8I6. 

—  braehpaifrpus  (short-podded).     U.     Purple. 

July.    Caucasus.    1820.    Trailer. 

—  ftree^/ryriM  (short-flowered).  4.  Purple.   July. 

Armenia.      18S0.       Half  -  hardy    ever- 
green. 

—  Buehtorme'iula  (Bnchtorm's).  4.  TeUow.   Si- 

beria.   1818. 
~  CaiMufe'fuif  (Canadian).  1^.  Pale  yellow.  July. 
N.  Amer.    1732. 

—  ealffe^nut  (long-calyxed).  August.   Caucasus. 

I8I9. 
'^eaprffuis  (gtMt'Scented),   1.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Barbary.     1083. 
^wpUaftut  (headed).    1.    Pale  yeUow.    July. 

Levant.    1759. 

—  Cttroliniafmu  (Carolina).  I).  Greenish-yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1732. 
~  Cauca'sieus  (Caucasian).     4.    White.    July. 
Caucasus.     1824.    Evergreen. 

—  CAifie'juis  (Chinese).    1.    Pale  yellow.    July. 

China.     179A>    Greenhouse. 
^  ehloroBta'ekps  (green-spiked).    8.    Greenish- 
yellow.    September.    Nepaul.     1894. 

—  ChriMtiafmu  (Christian).  9.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Armenia.    17S7*    So  called  by  Dioseo- 
rides,  because  a  native  of  the  birth-land 
of  Christianity. 
"  Dahu'ricus  (Dahuriaa).    f.    Purple.    June. 
Dahuria.    1892. 

—  if(U|ra'ii<Aia  (hairy-flowered).    1.  June.    Hun- 

gary.   I8I9. 

—  <fa«y^/o'</w  (thick-tongue-leaved},    i.  Purple. 

July.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  de/M'e'snw  (depreesed).   i.    Pale  yellow.   July. 

Europe.    1772.    Trailer. 

—  <f(^'euf  (wide-scattered).  4.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Caspian.     1820. 

—  Doniafnm  (Don*s).   4.  Purple.  July.  Nepaul. 

1818.    Trailer. 

—  em<»Yiiia'/fM  (nicked-leaf).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.     1825. 

^epigh/Ms  (heart-podded).  |.  Pale  vellov. 
July.    South  of  Europe.    1737.    Trailer. 

~  ejisos'jnw  (Bcapeless).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Hun- 
gary.   1827. 

—faica'hu  (sickle-podrferf ;  hairif -podded),  a. 
Greenish-yellow.    July.    Siberia. 

-^  fmMfufrmia  (sickle-shaped),  l^.  Pale  yellow. 
July.    Algiers.     1810. 

—yVuiieo'nif  (shrubby),  l^.  Violet.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1804. 

—  *a^«W»w'»(goat»e-rue.|«i©«f).  2.  Yellowish- 

green.    June.    Siberia.    1729. 
"  gtjfeiphylMde*  (glyciphyllus-like.     Liquorien 
milk-veteh).    I.    Pale  yeliow.    July.    jji. 
beria.    I8I8.    Trailer. 
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M.ffyqfph^UuM  (tweet-lesTed).    S.    Yellowith- i  4.  pKrpv'fitiM  (parple).   i.  Purple.  Julj.   South 


green.    July.     Britain.    Trailer. 

—  gra^eiiiM  {nitnd^i.  {.  Purple.  June.  N.  Amer. 

litsl. 

—  AeAMTMAM  (kectle-calyxed).   ^.   Pale  yellow. 

May.    Armenia.    ISOtf. 
"  h0m4/t»» {^ook-po4dedj,  I.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Spain.     10ct3.    Trailer. 
^ ^^ nweroc^rouM  (large -fruited).     4*    ^*^^ 

yellow.    June.    South  oC  Europe.    1620. 

Truler. 
-^k^fjfogUifttia  ^tongue-under-tonfruej.    i.    Pur- 
ple.   July.    Britain.    Trader. 
..  —  ■'/due  Cwhite-yfoiver«i<}.  4.   White.  June. 

Gardena.    Trailer. 
^  hfrnmufcafrpma   (membranous-potMed).        4. 

Yellow.    July.    Kuaaia.     I8i6. 

—  HiM'niu  (hoary),  i.  Purple.  July.  Alontpelier. 

—  mvtef  ^swollen).  1.  Purple.  July.  Meadosa. 

—  iacl(/fo'ni«  (milk-flowered).  Striped.  June.  Si- 

beria.   lB3i. 
«>  lamfgtrut  (wool-bearing).   4*    Yellow.    June. 

Egypt.     1701. 
-L«MMfiKm(LaKiiiann's).    1.  Purple.  August. 

Sioeria.     1814.    Trailer. 
•  Unttmu  (Uon-taUi.   ^.  iilue.  July.  Aosuia. 

Itll5.    Trailer. 
-^iepUpkt^ttmM  (Aue-leared).   i.   White.    July. 

Barbary.    1811. 
^ Uuc^pkafMa{d\ukiU  k*  Whitiifa-yellow.  July. 

1776.    Trailer. 
~  (tMon/ZtiM  (linear-leated).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Siberia.     1780. 

—  toaf^riM  (loDg-dowered).   4.  Yellow.  July. 

Tartary.     18u6. 

—  mmunetphitua  (large-headed).     4.     Yellow. 

June.    Caucaaua.     1431.    Trailer. 

—  a^miw  (gr«at«at-/ox-liu/;.  S.  Yellow.  June. 

Amenen. 

—  wtdUotofde§  (melilot-like).  3.   Purple.  June. 

Siberia.     178A. 
~nier«'n/AtM(ainall-iIowered;.  1.    Pal«  yellow. 

July.    1800. 

—  aierBiiA^tfta  (emall-leaTed).  1.  YeOow.  June. 

Siberia.     1773. 

—  ifoiHpanaito'niM  (Montpelier).      1.     Purple. 

July.    Kranec.    1710.    Evergreen  trailer. 
o'i^M  (white).  1.  White.  July.  South  of 

Europe.     Evergreen  trailer. 
^Sarban^tuia    (Narbunne).    3.    Pale   yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1780. 

—  negt^etva  (nqglected).  ^.  July.  Siberia.  18S0. 

—  9dunftua  (aweet-acented).     S.    Pale   yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    I8S0. 

—  mobrgchurifdeM  (saiatfoin-Uke).      1.    Purple. 

July.    Iberia.    1810. 
~0ae6ry'e*i«(purple-*pikea).  1^.  Purple.  July. 
Aoatiia.     1 640.    Trailer. 

—  eto>terw  (ear- winged).    1.    Pale  blue.   July. 

AliaL     1817* 

—  IWta'fit  (Pallaa'a).  4.  Purple.  July.  Caspian. 

1818. 
"folUaetiu  (paliah).     1.    Pale  yellow.    Jane. 

Siberia. 
-Myw'det  (inflated),  f.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

1750. 
-pbiiypAjrt/M  (broad-leaved).    1.   Pale  yellow. 

July.    Siberia.    1834.    Trailer. 
-  Wmtieua  (Pontic).   S.    Pale  yellow.   Tauria. 

IBSO. 
~  ^eVtttai  (potenom).  ^.  White.  July.  Levant. 

16m.    EvCTgreen. 
'-pne^mbtmB  (lying-down).      1^.    Yellowiah- 
May.    Chili.    1833.    Ball-hardy. 


of  France.    1820.    Trailer. 

—  re'ptama  (creeping).  4.  White.  July.   Mezicoi 

1818.    Greenhouse  evergreen  creeper. 

—  SeiAoMftmo'iiK*  (Schang's).  1.  While.  Siberia. 

1833. 

—  temibUoculafriM  (half-two-eelled).      1^.     Pale 

yellow.    July.    Siberia.     1804. 

—  «/«'^(star-po<lde<i).    4.    Blue.    July.    South 

of  Europe.     16&8.    Trailer. 

—  sf^fm^o'te*  (/«r^«-stipuled).   1.  Ifellow.  Juue. 

Nepaul.    1833. 

—  M^iite^liw  (awl-shaped;.  |.  Purple.  July.  Si« 

beria.    1830. 
—*  MMMle'iiiMf  (succulent).   1.  Purple.  July.   N. 
Amer.    I837. 

—  m/oe'te«  (farrowed).  4.  Ught  blue.  July.  Si* 

beria.    1785. 

—  Qr/oi'oo/M  (wood).    America.    1831.    Trailer. 
'-  Taiufrieu9  (Taorian).  i.  Purple.  July.  Tauna. 

ISSfl. 

—  tMtieiUaftuM  (egg-shaped).    4.    Fleshy-white. 

July.    Tauria.    1m18. 

—  t9Wunt&»M»  (woolly-leaved).    3.     Pale  yellow. 

July.     Egypt.     I8OO.     Half.hanly. 

—  trogaeaftUhu  (great-goat's-thoru).  Pale  yellow. 

July.    South  of  Europe.    1640.    Ever- 
green. 

—  te'mUMe  (swelling).    4.    Pale  yeUow.    July. 

Egypt.     1810.     Evergreen. 

—  uUgim/nu  (marsh).  3.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Si- 

beria.   1753. 

—  ai'^iiger  (bUdder-bearing).   i.    Yellow.    July. 

Kuaeia.     1818. 

—  nesiM'rtiM  (bladder -ca/^«ed).      1.     Whttub- 

ycUow.    July.    Europe.     I737.    Trailer. 

—  vtmi'netM  (rod-like).  ^.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

1816. 

—  virgafttu  (twiggy).  3.   Violet.    Joly.  Siberia. 

1806. 

—  oulpifnuM  (fox).  S.   light  yellow.  July.    Cau- 

casus.   1816. 

Astba'nthus.  (From  attrvn,  a  star,  and 
anthoSf  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the  siur- 
like  divisions  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Hvmaliadt  [Uomaliace»j.  Linn.,  Q-Oc- 
Umdria  l-Monoyifnia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  in  sand; 
soil,  under  a  glass  {  rich,  light ' 
I  a  »ummer;  winter,  4o®  to  4A°. 


A,  Ci^ckfn-Ckin&ntia  (Cochin-Chinese).  4.  White. 
July.    China.     1833. 

Astba'ntia.  MasterworU  (From  astron^ 
a  star,  and  aniif  compari:ion ;  referring  to 
the  disposition  of  the  flower-uinbels.  Nau 
ord.,  UmbeUiJ'ers  [Apiacem].  Linn.,  b- 
Pentaudria  ^-D'njyiua,) 

Allied  to  Sanicula.  Hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials; dividing  the  plant  in  Slareh,  April,  or  Uc- 
tober;  sandy  loam. 

A,  Biebenie0nU  (Bieberstein's).    3.   May.    Cau- 
casus.    1835. 

—  CmnUafttea  (Comioltne).    1.    Striped.    Jane. 

Carniola.    1813. 
-^  Cauea'tica  (Cancasian).  4*  Pink.  July.  Osiu- 
catus.    1818. 

—  HMyor  (greater).  3.  Striped.  June.    Alps,  Eu« 

rope.     1606. 
-'  wuifjrimu  (greatest).  3.  Pink.  July.   Caucasus 

ld04. 
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4*  mffior  (•mailer).  4.  Pinkt  Jniie.  Switierland. 

'-pautijturit  (few.flowered).    4*    Whitet    July. 
Sicily,    laao. 

AsTiUPJc'A.    (From  aslrap^,  lightning ; 

in  reference  to  the  brightness  of  the 

flowers  in  India.    Nat.  ord.,  Bylttteriads 

[Byttneriacese].     Linn.,    Q-Monadtlphia 

f 'Dodtcandria.) 

I^ormerly  arranged  erroii«oatIy  with  Ster^uUad*. 
Stove  evergreen  trees ;  cuCtinga  of  ^oung  wood  in 
April,  in  taad,  under  a  beli-glaaa,  in  heat;  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6S^  to  ao°;  winter,  66*' 
to  fis*. 

J.  iUUtf(/lia  (lime-tree-leaved).  SO.  Isle  of  Boar- 
bon.    1824. 

—  nUco'ta  (clammy).  SO.  Pink.  Madagascar.  19SS. 

—  WaUi'ehii  (M^alltch's).  iO.  Pink.  July.  Mada- 

gascar.     1820. 

Astroca'&yuic.  (From  astron^  a  star, 
and  knrjfon,  a  nut ;  referring  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  fruit.  Nat  ord.,  Palms 
[Falmaces].  lAnu^^l-MoneBciaQ-Hex- 
andria,) 

Allied  to  Cocoa.  Stove  palnu  %  seed  in  hotbed, 
In  spring ;  rich  loam.  Summer  temp.,  65°  to  7^^ » 
winter,  M^  to  00*. 

.i.  neai/U  (stemleas).     10.    Braiil.     1810. 

—  aeuleaftum  (prickly).    40.    Guiana.     1824. 

—  cum^e's^rc  (held).    10.    Braxil.    1820. 
-~JtfMrMmtt'rM(Murumuru).    40.    Brasil.     1825. 

—  rmtra'tum  (beak-sAeoiAed).  10.  Whiu.  Bahia. 

—  mttgtfrt  (common).    80.    Brasil.    1825. 

Astrolo'biux.    United  to  Ornithopns. 

Abtrolo'ma.  (From  atlron^  a  star,  and 

ioma,  a  fringe;  in  reference  to  the  bearded 

fri uge  on  tiie  flowers.   NaL  ord.,  Epacrids 

[Epacridaceie].    Linn.,  b-Penlandria  1- 

Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.  Young  cuttings, 
firm  at  their  bate,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ; 
sandy  loam  sod  turfy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40^ 
to  48". 

A.dentieuMtum  (finety-toothed).    1.    Pale  red. 
N.  Holland.    1820. 

—  kumifi^ntm  (trailing).  2.  Scarlet.  July.  N.  S. 

Wales.    I8O7. 

Asty'ria.  (From  a,  not,  and  tteiras^ 
Rterile ;  referring  to  the  absence  of  bar- 
ren stamens,  one-half  of  these  being 
barren,  generally,  in  this  order.  Nat.  ord., 
B>jUneriad$  [UyttneriaceeB].  Linn.,  lU- 
Monadelphia  tt-Octandria,') 

Allied  to  Dombejra.  Stove  evergTMQ  shrubs  \ 
cuttings  in  saud,  under  a  beU-glass,  in  heat ;  peat 
and  sandy  loam.  Suismer  temp.,  00^  to  85°; 
winter,  .%5°  to  00°. 

4.  }ny<ea  (rosy).    Pink.    May.    Mauritius.    1843. 

AsYSTk'siA.  (From  a,  without,  and 
ttachyi,  a  spike,  the  inflorescence ;  not  in 
Knikes,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  Acanthads. 
Nat.ord.,^caiif/uzis  [Acanthaeee].  Linn., 
l4-/>/Vyrmwtm  Z-Augiosocrmia,) 


Stove  evercreen  shrub;  cuttings  of  yonng 
shoots  in  Apru,  in  sand^  suil,  under  a  bell-glais  { 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  httle  sand,  and,  when  vi- 
gour is  required,  a  little  dried  cowduna.  Bum- 
mer temp.,  00°  to  80° ;  winter,  6ffi  to  55^. 

A,  Cofomandeliafna  (Coromandel).  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   India.     1845. 

Atala'mtia.  (A  classical  name,  after 
AlalanlUf  daughter  of  Scbtjenus,  King  of 
Scjrruii.  '*  She  being  wearied  with  the 
importunities  of  her  suitors,  consented 
to  have  the  man  that  could  outrun  hec 
Uippo'menes  did  so  by  the  help  of  Ve- 
nus's  golden  apples.  He  cast  three  be- 
fore her,  and  she  lost  ground  in  gather- 
ing them."  The  fruit  is  golden-coloured. 
Nat.  ord.,  OUronworU  [Aurantiaceae]. 
linn.,  iO-Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  in  heat,  under 
a  bell<-glass ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

A,  muntopkp'Ua  (one-leaved).  4.  White.  July.  E. 
Ind.     1777. 

Atamasoo-uly.  Zephyiu'nthuM  Ata- 
nui'nco. 

Atuana'sia.  (From  <i,  not,  and  tka- 
natos,  death  ;  in  reference  to  the  flowers 
being  what  is  called  "  everlasting."  Nau 
ord.,  CompotUes  [Asteraceee].  Linn., 
lO'Syngenesia  l-JBqualis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens ;  all  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  m 
sprinr,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  loam  and 
p«at,  out  most  of  the  former.  Winter  temp.,  40* 
to  45°;  summer,  00°  and  upwards. 

A,  can^Bcetu  (hoary).    8.    Yellow.    July.    IBM. 
^  tfapi/a7a  (headed).  1^.  Yellow.  March.  1774. 

—  erenafia   (scolloped).      9.      Yellow.      July. 

1810. 

—  crUhm{fi/Ua  (samphire-leaved).    9.    Tellow. 

July.    179s. 

—  eimei/o'/ia  (wedge-leaved).    9.    Yellow.  July. 

1810. 

—  dM/o'la  (toothed).    1^.  Yellow.    July.   1 799. 
—/{/(/^o'lwite  (thread-shaped).    9.    Yellow.   Au- 
gust.   1787. 

—  Umgift/iM  (lung-leaved).    9.    Yellow.    July. 

1800. 

—  p9rv{/Uf'ra   (small  -  flowered).      9.      Yellow. 

April.    1731. 

—  pecHnafta  (comb-leaved).  14.    Yellow.    July« 

1774. 

—  piima7a  (pinnate).    lA.    Yellow.    July.  1818. 

—  ^ude'seeiM  (downy).   0.    Yellow.   July.  1768. 

—  puHctafta  (dotted).    3.    Yellow.    June.  ia<9. 
~  toinento'sa  (wooUy-lraoeid;.   9.   Yellow.  Uf. 

1774. 

—  IHcK'ilpJs  (three-pointed),   a.    Yellow.   July. 

1810. 
~ /rf^Wreo'to  (three-fbrked-Zeaoerf ).    9.   Yellow. 
July.    1710. 

—  efr^o'te  (twiggy).     1.    YeUow.   July.    isif. 

Atela'ndra.  (From  atnJost  soft,  and 
aHtTf  an  anther.  Nat.  ord.,  Labialtft  or 
Lipioorts  [Lamiace»].  Linn.,  l^-Dtdy- 
namia  l-Gymnospermia,  Allied  to  Wes* 
tringia.) 


'     i.lTu^itmtnmalij-looklBgi.  Sllto.  8«B  Wm. 

Atrilia  bi-inabuu.  Tha  I'liniip  Sbt- 
flj.  "Tha  grab  of  tliU  insect— known 
w  Ihe  Black  Colerpillar,  Black  Canker, 
Bliick  Palmer,  Kegro,  and  Nisgar,  or 
Black  Grub — someliines  destroys  Ihou- 
iiut<l<  of  acres  of  our  lumipij.  Its  body 
i<t  cylimlrioal,  a<i  thick  as  a  cmw-quill, 
•bout  half  an  inch  long,  greenish-black, 
vith  H  dwker  line  down  the  back ;  then 
a  bne  of  dull,  yrllowish-gre;,  and  a  third 
of  iaii.  slate.  Underneath,  tha  body  a 
juler;  it  is  vrinkled,  and  the  head  is 
blD(^k.  When  alarmed,  this  grab  carls 
itself  together  in  a  somewhat  spiral  fonn. 
Thoj  feed  an  the  leaf  of  the  turnip, 
leaving  uolliing  but  its  largest  ribs,  from 
(he  middle  of  August  until  about  tha 
Mina  period  of  October.  The;  never 
al'.ack  tbo  Swedish  turnip.  When  full 
gTowa,  the  grubs  bur;  ihemstilveg  just 
below  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  each 
forming  a  amall,  oca!  coccod  of  earth, 
formed  iDta  a  paste  with  a  gumm;  mois- 
inre  from  its  mouth.  It  remains  in  ibe 
chrjsaUs  st«te  anti)  Jatj,  when  tlie  per- 
fete  insect,  or  Tomip  Saw-flj,  comes 
forth.  Our  drawing  representa  it  magni- 
Seit,  the  Uktural  size  being  shown  by  the 
truss  tines.  It  is  the  AthaUa  crtiti/oliai 
ot  some,  and  A.  i/'mnrHBi  of  other  na- 
t-iralists.  Its  colour  is  bright  orange, 
bead  black,  upper  lip  pale  y^ow,  antun. 
nie  black,  tborai  haa  two  large  dark  spots, 
and  otfaer  dark  marks  are  aboulthe  body 
and  wingn.  On  small  plots  of  tnmips 
tke  black  grub  ma;  be  eaxil;  removed  b; 
band-pic'-cng.  and  from  lai^er  breadths 
b;  turning  i:pon  them  some  brooda  of 
ducks.'— ■  (Jwlnyr  Gnrdmr,  iii.  UO.) 


Atiibi'xu.     (From  a,  not,  and 


[AslerBoeiB_ 
Liaa.,  l9-3yagtiuiia  i-SuperJtva.    Allied 

Leyssern.) 


,  bell-glui.  In  undf  mil  ; 
9.    Red.    April.     C«|M  at 
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bearded  awna.    Nat.  ord.,  Gr<usei  [Ora 
minace»].     Linn.,  iS-Poljigamia  l-.Wo- 
Hacia.     Allied  10  Chloris.) 
A  bard;  peranalbl  gnu  |  sHdi  tad  dlviiioii  i 

A.  aplildBfiin  (^Wi^htt).  1.  Aptul.   Augnit. 

Athebospe'rha.  (FromalAirr,  an  awn, 
and  f^rna,  seed;  seeds  airned,  Nat. 
ord.,  Plinm-Hntmtgt  [AtherosperraaoesJ. 
Linn.,  31-,1/onrrcin  ^-Icnuiadria.) 

Tliia  btantlfiil  Ney-HaUud  ti»  Ubiiu  tb* 
frru.  hngbt  of  IM  feet,  mrt  hei  tit  uatcl  at  ■ 
lUtri;  (anirir,  -="■ ■■  -'  •  —  -  •—■      •^- 


which  the  branches  cla.sp  their 
supports.  First  applied  by  Theopliro-stun 
to  our  Traveller's  Joy— Ofr'mo/ii  ri(n'Ji<h 
Nat.  ord^  OrciB/imU  [Rannnculaoeffi}. 
Linn.,  l-J-PolgaHdria  6-Pulsgi/Hia.) 

inberBj  wed*  vbcn  pro- 
I  pit,  end  pricked  off  Ism 

u}.    It.    Purple.    Jnoe. 


tpt-tata  (lugcpvUifd).     Ruielt.     ISII, 
Mta'fu (■aumj.    in.    Julr.     I9is. 

•Uk).  II.   WblH.    Juu.    Si. 

Sitrriet  (aiberiul.  11.  WbiUeb-relln.  Jnta 

Bibnia.    I7U. 

A'tsiplex.    Orach,  oi  Araeh.    (Fion 

ater,  black,  and  ;il<mi,  wot-en  logetlier. 

account  of  tbe  dark  oolnur  and   habit 

someof  tliespedea.    IJat.ord.,  Cilma. 

puifi  ^ChenopodiaccB].    Linn.,  2S-Poly- 
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A.  horMfuU,  Oarden  Orach.  See  OaACR.  There 
are  mainr  other  tpeciee  quite  undeteniag  the 
■ctiee  of  the  gardener. 

A'tbopa.  Nightshade.  (Named  after 
AtropoM,  one  of  the  three  Fates,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  poisonous  qualities.) 

We  introdnee  this  native  weed  {A'tropa  hella- 
ia^tma),  for  the  purpose  of  warning  country 
people  from  eating  ita  berries,  fatal  accidents 
frcquentlj  occurring  in  consequence.  The  berries 
are  at  first  green,  but  become  black  and  juicy. 

AttaIjE'a.  (From  attalus,  magnificent ; 

in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  these  palms. 

Nat.  ord.,  Palnu  [PalmacesB].  Linn.,  21- 

MoncBcia  d-Polyan^rieu  Allied  to  Cooos. ) 

StoTe  palm^.  Seeds ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  65<»  to  80^ ;  winter,  W*  to  W*, 

.4.  ro'mp/a (decked).    8S.    Brazil.    1890. 

—  orcV/M  (tall).    70.    Brasil.     I89<{. 
~>^'/rra  (ropa).    40.    Brasil.    1834. 

—  Att'miiis  (humble).    10.    Braiil.     18S0. 

—  Ao'nii  (Ross's).    90.    Brasil.    1895. 

—  «p«cio'sa  (showy).    70.    QrasiJ.     18S6. 

—  «;»ec/a'6(<if  (remarkable).  •  70     Brazil.     1894* 

Aubbie'tia.  (Named  after  AT.  Auhtiet, 
a  French  botanical  draughtsman.  NaL 
ord.,  Orucifers  [Brassicaceoe].  Linn., 
iti-Tetradynamia,    Allied  to  Arabis.) 

Hardy  erergreen  trailers.  Dividing  in  spring 
or  autumn ;  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass,  in  sandy 
soil ;  any  dry  soil. 

A,  MMfdea  (three-angled),   i-  Purple.    April. 
Levant.    1710. 

—  AeoMTJAyfyrw  (hesperis-flowered).  i.  Purpla. 

March.    South  Europe.     189S. 

—  jmiTm'rM  (purple).  k»  Purple.  April.  Greece. 

1890. 

Au'ouBA.  (The  name  of  the  shrub  id 
Japan.  Nat.  ord.,  Onmelt  [ComacesB]. 
Linn.,  21-Jfonacia  ^Tetrandria,) 

Cuttings  in  tpring  and  autumn,  in  any  light 
soil.  Without  covering ;  common  soil,  if  drained  ; 
9'ands  the  smoke  of  towns  welL  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Variegattd  Laurel, 

A,  Jap&niea  (J^pmn-bloteh'teaoed),    C.    ApetaL 
June.    Japan.    1783. 

Audibe'btia.  (Named  after  M.  Au- 
dihertf  a  noted  nurseryman  of  Tarascon. 
Nat.  ord..  Labiates  [Lamiaoeffi].  Linn., 
2-Diandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Monarda.) 

Hardy  evergreen.  Seeds,  in  March  or  April ; 
common  soil. 

4*  ineafna  (hoary).     1^.     Pale  blue.    August. 
Columbia.     Ift^. 

Annoui'mA.  (Named  after  Audouin, 
a  oelebratcKi  entomologist.  Nat.  ord., 
Bruniada  [Bruniaces].  Linn.,  5-Pen- 
tandria  IMonogynia,) 

'rreonhouse  evergreen  under-ahrub.  Cuttings 
of  hslf-ripened  wood,  in  sand,  under  a  beU*glas« ; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  45®. 

A,   eapiMta   (headed\      1^.       Purple.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700. 


Au'lax.  (From  aulax,  a  ftirrow;  ia 
reference  to  the  flirrowed  under  side  ol 
the  leaves.  Kat.  ord.,  Proteadt  [Protea- 
cese].     Linn.,  22-Dugcia  4i-Telrandria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrube.  Ripe  cuttings, 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  45®  to  SO®. 

J.  ^ifi(/b7ta  (pine-leaved).    9.    Tellow.  Angnst. 

Cape-of  Good  Hope.    178O. 
-^umbelU'la  (umbclled).     9.      Yellow.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

Aubt'gula.  {Pri'mtila  auri'rula.)  The 
Bear's  Ear,  or  Mountain  Cowslip. 

The  varieties  of  this  flower  are  veiy 
numerous,  and  their  numbers  are  annu- 
ally increased.  They  are  divided  into 
five  classes.  1.  Oreen- edged ;  2.  Orejf' 
edged;  8.  White-edged;  4.  i9tf{/«,  or  one- 
coloured;  and,  5.  Alpines,  which  have 
the  outer  edge  of  the  petals  shaded  by 
a  mixture  of  two  oolours,  not  separated 
into  distinct  bands  of  colour,  as  in  the 
edged  varieties ;  and  the  paste  round  the 
tube  ia  yellow,  instead  of  white,  as  it  is 
in  the  edged  and  selfs. 

"  As  florists  have  several  terms  relative 
to  the  Auricula,  which  may  not  be  under- 
stood by  every  amateur,  we  may  as  well 
explain  that  the  ihntm  is  a  collectivTB 
name  for  the  stamens  in  the  veiy  oentre 
or  ttibe  of  each  flower.  Paste,  in  the 
edged  and  self  varieties,  is  the  iPhite 
colour  next  round  the  edge  of  the  tube, 
or  eutj  of  the  flower :  it  is  yellow  in  tlio 
Alpines.  Qround-celour  is  the  next 
colour  to  this  on  the  petal,  being  the 
distinctive  colour  of  the  variety.  Edge 
is  the  outer  colour  of  all,  forming  the 
border  of  the  flower.  A  Pip  is  the  single 
flower,  and  a  Truss  is  several  pips,  %nth 
their  several  footstalks  springing  from 
one  stem  common  to  them  all. 

**  The  properties  of  the  Auricula  may 
be  divided  into  two  series,  namely,  thosf 
of  the  single  pip,  and  those  of  the  single 
plant. 

"<  TAtf  Ptp.— 1.  Should  be  circular,  large, 
with  petals  equal,  firm,  fleshy,'  smooth  at 
the  edges,  without  notch  or  seirature, 
and  perfectly  flat 

"2.  The  centre,  or  tube,  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pip ;  it  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow  or  lemon 
colour,  perfectly  round,  well  filled  with 
the  anthers,  or  thrum,  and  the  edge 
rising  a  trifle  above  the  paste,  or  eye. 

'*  d.  The  paste,  or  oye,  should  be  per- 
fectly circular,  smooth,  an#  of  a  dense, 
loure  white,  without  crack  or  blemishi 
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forming  a  band  not  less  than  half  the 
width  of  the  tube,  and  cnoiroling  it. 

'*4.  The  ground-colour  should  be  dense, 
whole,  and  form  a  perfect  drole  next  the 
eye.  The  brighter,  darker,  or  richer  the 
«oloar,  the  better  the  flower ;  but,  if  it  be 
paler  m  the  edges  (where  they  are  parted 
into  fire ),  or  have  two  ooloaxs  or  shades, 
it  8  a  fatal  defect 

*'  5.  The  margin,  or  outer  edge,  should 
be  a  clear,  nnohangeable  green,  grey,  or 
white,  and  be  about  the  same  width  as 
the  ground-colour,  which  must  in  no  part 
go  throogh  to  the  edge.  From  t)ie  edge 
of  the  paste  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
flower  should  be  as  wide  as  from  the 
eeaire  of  the  tube  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  paste.  In  other  words,  the  propor- 
tions of  tiie  flowers  may  be  described  by 
drawing  four  circles  round  a  giyen  point, 
at  equal  distances ;  the  first  circle  forming 
the  tube,  the  second  the  white  eye,  the 
third  the  ground-colour,  and  the  fourth 
the  outer  edge  of  the  flower;  and  the 
nearer  Uiey  approximate  to  this  (except 
that  the  ground-colour,  which  mi^  be  a 
little  broader  than  the  other  bands,  and 
the  green  or  grey  edge,  may  run  into  each 
other  in  feathery  points),  the  better  the 
flower.  The  colours  should  not  be  liable 
to  fly,  as  is  the  defect  of  Stretch's  Alex- 
ander, the  colours  of  which  fade  in  three 
or  four  d^ys. 

*'  Of  the  Plant.-^!.  The  stem  should 
be  strong,  round,  upright,  elastic,  bearing 
the  truss  upright  without  support,  and 
from  four  to  seven  inches  high,  so  as  to 
earry  the  truss  well,  but  not  too  high 
above  the  leaves. 

'*  2.  The  length  and  strength  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  the  pips  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  and  size'  of 
these,  that  all  the  pips  may  have  room 
to  show  themselvest  and  to  form  a  com- 
pact, semi-globular  truss  of  flowers,  not 
less  than  Ave,  though  we  prefer  seven  in 
namber,  without  lapping  over  each  other. 
The  pips  should  be  all  alike  in  colour, 
size,  and  form,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
(ipgaished  from  one  another;  for,  other- 
wise, t^<«  unity  and  harmony  of  the  truss 
vill  be  destroyed,  and,  although  ever  so 
beaatifully  formed,  would  appear  as  if 
takeu  from  different  sorts  of  Auricula. 
An  Auricula  ought  to  blow  freely,  and 
expand  all  its  pips  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
by  thu  means,  the  colours  in  them  all 
liQ  appear  equally  (^sh  and  lively; 
vhereas,  in  those  trusses  that  do  not 


open  some  of  thi)  pips  till  others  bavB 
passed  their  prim«\  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  trus8  is  impaired. 

*'  3.  The  truss  is  improved  if  one  or 
more  leaves  grow,  and  stand  up  well 
behind  the  bloom;  for  it  assists  the  truss, 
and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  tne 
bloom,  by  forming  a  green  background. 

"4.  The  foliage,  or  grass,  should  be 
healthy,  well-grown,  and  almost  cover 
the  ^V^Gard.  and  Florist,  L  43. 

'*  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  these  cri- 
teria are  founded  upon  the  dictates  of 
correct  taste ;  but,  as  these  excellencies 
are  never  combined  in  one  variety,  and 
as  some,  being  equals  in  many  qualities, 
are  mutually  superior  in  others,  the  Ques- 
tion constantly  arises,  at  Auricula  exhibi- 
tions, as  to  which  variety  has  the  prepon- 
derance of  meriL  Now,  wo  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  form,  including  in  this 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  colours  on 
the  pips,  the  half-globular  form  of  the 
truss,  the  number  of  pips,  &c.,  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  excellence  in  an  Auri- 
cula. Next  to  this  we  should  place  the 
harmony,  or,  as  we  should  prefer,  the 
agreeable  contrast,  or  oomplemental  as- 
so<aation  of  the  colours. 

**  Of  the  Pain, — Auriculas  are  usually 
exhibited  two  specimens  together,  or  '  in 
pairs.'  These  shocdd  be  of  equal  height 
and  size  in  all  their  parts,  leaves  as  well 
as  blooms ;  for  it  is  offensive  to  the  eye 
to  see  a  dwarf  by  the  aide  of  a  tali- 
gprowing  specimen.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  colours  should  differ ;  thus,  a 
green-edged  and  a  white-edged,  a  dark 
ground-colour  and  a  light  ground-colour, 
should  go  together.  But  we  do  not  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  this  divecsity 
of  colour  as  some  judges  do.  We  tnink 
it  should  have  no  weight  further  than 
that,  if  two  competing  pairs  are  exactly 
of  equal  merit  in  other  respects,  the 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  the  pair  of 
best-contrasted  colours.  But  the  slight- 
est superiority  in  any  characteristic  of 
the  pip  or  truss,  we  think,  ought  to  pre- 
vail over  this  mere  matter  of  taste ;  for 
the  other  characteristics  are  evidences  of 
better  cultivation." — (The  Cottage  (?br- 
dener,  iiL) 

Propagation  is  effected  by  taking  slips 
ttom,  f^d  dividing  roots  of,  approved 
varieties,  afler  the  seed-  has  ripened,  in 
July  and  August,  and  by  the  seed  itself. 

Raising  Varieties.—'ThQ  parent  plants 
should  be  vigorous ;  and,  before  the  pips 
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of  the  mother-plBiit  are  quite  open,  cut 
off  the  uitliers  of  all  of  tJiem  wiiji  a 
pair  of  ahwp- pointed  scisfora,  oovec  with 
a  huid-glasn,  dual  the  pistil  with  polleo 
from  the  fatber-plvit,  and  keep  the 
hand-glaSK  over  aa  befoi^,  ontii  the  dotfer^ 
beginniDg  t<i  fade,  shows  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  other  poUen  being 
inlraded  to  fruatraiejonrobjeot.  Gather 
the  seed-fassela  a»  they  beeomo  brown, 
in  June  and  July  ;  place  them  in  the  sun, 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  until  the; 
bant.  Bub  out  the  aeeds,  and  sow  Ihem 
early  in  September,  or  keep  them  in  the 
seed-veaselSi  in  a  dry  place,  until  Haroh, 
which  is  better.  Sow  them  in  a  warm 
bordec  of  light  soil,  or  in  boiea,  noder 
glasH  1  oo*er  them  with  &  qnarter  of  an 
inch  of  Uie  sanao  soil.  Keep  the  seed- 
lings free  from  weeds,  and,  when  they 
have  four  oc  five  leaTes,  transplant  them 
troni  the  boxes,  or  from  the  border,  joto 
a  aimilar  border,  in  rows  eight  inohea 
apart  each  way,  there  to  remain  nntii 
they  flower,  whieh  will  b*  next  spring. 
Thone  that  yoa  mark  as  good  must  be 
potted  as  soon  as  the  bloom  ia  oier,  and 
treated  as  we  shall  direct  for  established 
old  plants. 

OtiUuTt  of  tstabluked  PlatOt.—V/e  wiU 
snppose  that  yen  bsTebonghtthaae  while 
blooming.  Then,  at  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  blooming  ia  quite  OTer,  re-pot 
them,  in  order  to  haie  a  strong  growth 
to  flower  finely  next  season.  Have  your 
eompoil  of  light  loam,  rotten  cowdung, 
aad  decayed  vegetable  mould,  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  about  one- 
eighth,  weil-miied,  and  in  a  state  neither 
wet  nor  dry,  ready  in  sach  qnantitiea  as 
your  stock  of  plants  may  require.  Tnm 
out  of  their  poLi  your  blooming-plants; 
remove  nearly  all  suckerii  that  have  roots 
to  them :  lay  tham  on  one  side,  then 
•iliake  off  nearly  all  the  old  soil ;  trim 
the  roots  Hparingly,  and  then  your  plant 
is  ready  for  the  new  pot.  Ploca  a  large 
Clock,  or  broken  pieee  of  pot,  oranoyster- 
aliell,  over  the  hole  of  each  pot ;  put 
upon  this  a  number  of  smaller  cro<Jis,  to 
the  depth  of  three  qoartera  of  an  inch; 
tlion  place  upon  them  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  loam,  and  upon 
that  a  portion  of  your  compost:  then, 
with  one  hand  hold  the  plant  rather 
above  the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  with  the  other  flll  in  the  compo' 
amonRtt  the  ro.i<8.  Proceed  thus  unt 
the  pot  is  filled,  and  then  gently  tii-ili 
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the  pot  upon  the  bench,  to  settle  the  aoU, 

leaving  hold  ot  the  plant,  that  it  m^y 
settle  with  Che  soil.  This  will  bring  the 
■nil  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  put  a 
more  soil  around  the  plant,  and 
it  gently  with  your  fingers,  so  as  la 
leave  the  soil  a  qoarter  of  on  inch  below 
the  edge  of  the  pot  at  the  sides,  and  level 
-  ith  it  in  the  centre.  Place  them  npon 
bed  of  ooal-aahes,  in  a  xitnation  where 
e  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them  after 
n  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  proper 
sized  pots  for  blooming.planta  ia  the  size 
known  as  32s  :  they  are  about  5t  incha 
in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  depth. 
The  Buokers  may  either  be  put  singly 
into  small  pots,  or  three  or  four  in  pots, 
of  the  same  size  as  those  for  the  bloom- 
ing-plants, and  be'  fixated  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  single-pot  plan  is  the  beat, 
if  you  have  room  to  winter  them.  Water 
them  all  in  fine  weather,  and  took  out  for 
slugs  and  worms,  which  would  injure 
them.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  stir 
the  surface  frequently,  and  shade  them, 
throughontJnly.Augnst,  and  September 
beneath  a  nortii  wall,  with  a  covering  of 
oiled  canvass,  to  draw  down  in  very  heavy 
ahowerg,  So  soon  as  the  cold  nights  and 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  come  on,  the 
plants  mnst  be  removed  to  their  winter 
quarters. 

IFiBfm^j.— Dr.  Homer,  one  of  the 
most  aaccesaful  of  Auricula  cultivators, 
Has  employed,  for  many  years,  a  frame 
aade  purponely  for  protecting  this  flower 
n  winter,  which  he  has  thas  depicted 
kud  described :-~ 


"  It  stands  on  legs  between  two  and 
three  feet  high ;  the  top  lights  shde,  and, 
aa  shown  in  the  diagram,  may  also  b« 
propped  up  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  per- 
forated with  holes  two  or  three  inchei 
apart,  and  which  catch  on  a  nail  project- 
ing from  the  wood  on  which  the  light 
rests  when  down.  It  is  pemiaiicntiy  fiied 
to  the  "a::!!  by  means  of  a  small  staple, 
forming  a  moveable  joint,  and,  when  not 
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Dted,  Hm  along  its  lower  edge,  and  is 
Uiere  seeured.  The  front  lights  let  down 
oa  binges ;  the  ends  are  also  glass ;  and 
io  the  back,  which  is  wood,  there  is  a 
door,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  to 
the  pots  behind,  and  also  for  thorough 
Teacilation.  There  are  five  rows  of  shelves, 
graduated  to  the  slope  of  the  glass ;  they 
have  a  piece,  an  inch  wide,  sawn  out  of 
the  middle ;  there  is  a  space  also  left  be- 
tween them;  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
inme  is  quite  open,  for  the  abundant 
admission  of  air  to  circulate  thoroughly 
iroaad  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pots. 
By  letting  down  the  front  light  on]y,  the 
plants  may  be  left,  for  days  together,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  advantages  of  light  and 
•ir,  without  care  or  notice ;  and  when  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
shower  the  top  lights  are  removed.** 

Bat  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a  frame  thns  constructed, 
•s  a  oommon  cucumber-frame,  set  on 
bricks,  or  cold  pit,  answers  equally  welL 
In  either  of  these  set  them  upon  a  stra^ 
turn  of  coal-ashes,  two  or  three  inches 
thick;  or,  when  expense  is  no  object, 
upon  a  stage  of  boards  slightly  raised. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  within  six  inches 
of  the  glass.  Careful  attention  is  required 
to  two  points — giving  air  and  watering : 
very  little,  if  any,  is  required  of  the  latter. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
soiishine  occurs,  a  Uttle  water  will  be  re-  ^ 
quired.  This  should  be  applied  in  the 
momingj  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  soil 
M  the  pots  to  heoome  dry  before  night 
A  fine,  sunny  morning,  therefore,  should 
he  chosen  to  water  these  plants.  Of  air, 
abundance  should  be  given.  On  all  fine 
days  the  lights  should  be  drawm  entirely 
oif;  but,  should  there  be  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  rain,  let  the  frames  be  closed 
instantly,  giving  air  then  either  at  the 
hack,  \if  propping  up  the  light,  or  by 
propping  up  the  lights  in  the  centre  of 
each  side,  so  as  to  allow  a  full  current  of 
air  to  the  plants.  Constant  search  must 
be  made  for  slugs,  woodlice,  and  other 
destructive  insects,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  kept  tree  from  moss  by  frequent 
gentle  stirring. 

Sfriiiy  cmUwre. — ^At  the  elose  of  Febru- 
«7t  top-dress  the  soil  in  the  pots  with 
a  compost  of  very  rotten  cowdung,  two 
jears  old,  at  least,  and  some  rotten  leaf- 
mould  and  light  loam.  If  these  are  not 
dry,  use  means  to  make  them  so.  Mix 
them  with  the  hand  well  together,  and 


add  a  Httle  sand ;  then  have  your  plants 
in  some  convenient  place,  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  soil,  clear  away  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  apply  the  top-dressing  of 
fresh  compost,  very  nearly  filling  the 
pots ;  press  it  raiher  closely  to  the  stem 
of  each  plant,  give  a  gentle  watering  with 
a  fine-rose  watering-pot,  to  settle  the  new 
earth;  replace  the  plants  in  the  frame, 
and  attend  them  carefully,  as  directed 
previously.  This  top- dressing  greatly 
strengthens  the  plants,  and,  consequently, 
the  blooms.  Continue  to  give  air  freely, 
as  above  directed.  When  the  trusses  of 
flowers  show  themselves,  which  will  be 
about  the  end  of  March,  give  air  freely 
only  during  very  fine  days,  and  keep 
them  rather  warmer  both  by  night  and 
by  day,  giving  at  night  a  thick  covering 
of  mats,  or  other  warm  materiaL  Water 
abundantly  now,  but  only  on  the  soil :  do 
not  wet  the  leaves.  When  in  flower, 
shade  them  f^om  the  sun,  or  remove 
them  to  a  cool,  shady  situation,  but  quite 
protected  from  rain  by  some  kind  of 
glazed  shelter.  This  will  prolong  the 
time  of  the  blooming.  When  the  bloom  is 
over,  place  them  on  coal-ashes,  to  keep 
worms  out  of  the  pots,  and  in  a  situation 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them 
after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Dise<ue8,-^The  Auricula  is  liable  to 
have  its  roots  ulcerated,  or  cankered,  if 
the  pots  are  not  well  drained.  This  is 
best  done  by  having  the  pots  deep,  and 
one-fourth  filled  with  rubbly  charcoal,  and 
the  soil  not  too  much  divested  of  pebbles. 
At  the  blooming-time  the  aphis,  or  green- 
fiy,  sometimes  attacks  the  plants.  These 
can  only  be  removed  indiridually  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

Oanker. — The  first  symptom  of  the  dis- 
order baring  attacked  an  Auricula  is  its 
loss  of  green-colour,  and  its  assuming  a 
yellowish,  sickly  appearance.  Soon  after, 
it  decays  on  one  side,  and  becomes 
crooked,  or  else  the  main  root  of  the 
plant  rapidly  decays  quite  through,  and 
the  head  drops  off.  In  fact,  the  juices  of 
the  plant  are  vitiated  at  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  Lppear  sickly ;  so  that  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  cutting  away  en. 
tirely  the  cankered  part,  fresh  potting  il 
into  proper  soil,  and  removing  it  to  a  cool, 
shaded  situation.  This  is  the  only  likely 
method  to  recover  the  infected  plant. 
Some  florists  have  thought  the  disease 
epidemic  and  contagious,  because,  when 
it  does  appear  it  usually  attacks  luauy 
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plants  in  the  same  collection.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  such  proof,  but  merely  evinces 
that  the  whole  have  been  rendered  liable 
to  the  disease,  by  being  all  equally  mis- 
managed, as  by  having  an  unsuitable 
soil,  &c, 

Aye'na.  a  genus  of  the  Nat.  ord., 
Orasseiy  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  here,  that  one  of  its  species, 
Ave'na  mti'va,  is  the  Oat. 

A' YENS.     Ge'itm, 

Avenue  is  a  road  bordered  by  trees  on 
each  side;  and  being,  as  observed  by 
VYhateley,  confined  to  one  termination, 
and  excluding  every  view  on  the  sides, 
lias,  when  straight,  a  tedious  saroene«id 
throughout.  To  be  great  it  must  be  dull ; 
and  the  object  to  which  it  is  appro- 
priated is,  after  all,  seldom  shown  to 
advantage.  Buildings,  in  general,  do  not 
appear  so  large,  and  are  not  so  beautiful, 
when  looked  at  in  front,  as  when  they 
are  seen  from  an  angular  situation,  which 
commands  two  sides  at  once,  and  throws 
them  both  in  perspective;  but  a  winding, 
lateral  approach  is  free  fh)m  these  ob- 
jections. It  may,  besides,  be  brought  up 
to  the  house  without  disturbing  any  of 
the  views  from  it ;  but  a  straight  avenue 
cuts  the  scenery  directly  in  two,  and 
reduces  all  the  prospect  to  a  narrow 
vista.  A  mere  hue  of  perspective,  be 
the  extent  of  what  it  may,  will  seldom 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  space 
which  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which 
it  conceals.  These  kinds  of  walks  were 
formerly  much  more  the  fashion  tlian 
they  are  at  present.  Where  they  are  to 
be  made,  the  common  Elm  answers  very 
well  for  the  purpose  in  most  grounds, 
except  such  as  are  very  wet  and  shallow. 
TIm  rough,  Dutch  £hn  is  approved  by 
some,  because  of  its  quick  growth ;  and  it 
is  a  tree  that  will  not  only  bear  remov' 
ing  very  well,  but  that  is  green  in  the 
spring  almost  as  soon  as  any  plant  what- 
ever, and  continues  so  equally  long.  It 
makes  an  incomparable  hedge,  and  is 
preferable  to  all  other  trees  for  lofty 
espaliers.  The  Lime  is  very  useful,  on 
Account  of  its  regular  growth  and  fine 
shade ;  and  the  Horse  Chesnut  is  proper 
for  such  places  as  are  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  rough  winds.  The  Spanish 
Chesnut  does  very  well  in  a  good  soil,  or 
on  warm  gravels,  as  it  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height  when  planted  somewhat 
close ;  but,  when  it  stands  singly,  it  is 
ratlier  inclined  to  spread  than  grow  toll. 


The  Beech  naturally  grows  well  with  m 
in  its  wild  state;  but  it  is  less  to  be 
chosen  for  avenues  than  others,  because 
it  does  not  bear  transplanting  well.  The 
White  Poplar  may  also  be  employed  for 
this  use,  as  it  is  adapted  to  almost  any 
soil,  and  is  the  quickest  grower  of  any 
forest-tree.  It  seldom  fails  in  transplant- 
ing,  and  succeeds  very  well  in  wet  soils, 
in  which  the  others  are  apt  to  suffer. 
The  Oak  is  but  seldom  used  for  avenues, 
because  of  its  slow  growth. 

The  best  example  we  know  of  a  noble 
avenue  is  from  the  Chester  Lodge  to 
Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire ,  bat  it  is  very 
deceptive  in  its  apparent  length,  and  the 
hall  is  not  seen  to  advantage  throughout 
There  is  an  avenue  of  limes  leading  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa,  at  Chis- 
wick,  near  London,  which  has  a  fine 
effect,  not  being  in  a  straight  line. 
Another  of  the  best-planted  avenues  we 
know  is  an  approach  to  Clifden  House, 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. The  trees  are  planted  on  raised 
platforms,  right  and  left,  with  an  open, 
intervening  space  between  them  and  the 
carriage-drive.  This  would  have  been  a 
better  arrangement  for  the  noble  avenue 
of  Deodars,  lately  planted  between  the 
new  conservatory  and  the  old  pagoda,  in 
Kew  Gardens.  When  this  avenue  of 
Deodars,  and  others  that  are  now  being 
laid  out,  with  Araucarias,  the  Douglas 
Pine,  and  their  allies,  the  Mexican,  Ja-. 
panese,  and  Chinese  Cypresses,  oome  to 
an  age  when  they  will  assume  the  true 
characters  of  these  noble  cone-bearers, 
avenues  will  again  become  fashionable. 
In  every  instance  possible  we  would 
recommend  the  trees  to  be  planted  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  road,  on 
raised  platforms,  following  any  inequali- 
ties  or  undulations  in  the  bed  of  the 
road.  The  celebrated  avenue  in  Windsor 
Park  would  have  appeared  much  more 
noble  had  it  been  thus  planted. 

Ayerrho'a.  (Named  after  Averrhoes^ 
a  Spanish  physician.  Nat.  ord..  OxalitU 
[OxalidaceiBJ.  linn.,  IXi-Decandria  4- 
Penta^Hnia,) 

Th*  leave*  of  A.  emra'mboia  exhibit  that  ktud 
of  irritability  we  call  *'  tenaitiTe."  The  fruit  of 
both  apectes  is  eaten  in  India ;  bnt  ita  acidity  ii 
intolerable  to  European*.  Stove  evergreen  thrube  \ 
hair«ripened  cuttings  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat, 
hummer  temp.,  Oo^  to  85^  i  winter,  S5°  to  (Mr. 

A,MfmU  (bilimbi-«re«).     8.     Reddiah-yeUov. 
August.    £.  Ind.    1791' 
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toara^mbolu  (anmholm'tne),    10.    Gnenisb- 
red.    CejloD.    1733. 

AYSimmiCATOR  (from  the  Latin  aver- 
nnco,  to  prune).  A  smail  pair  of  pow- 
erful shears,  on  a  long  handle,  for  aever- 
isg  boaghs  on  lofty  trees. 


AviABT.  This  bnilding,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  live  birds,  distinguislied 
for  the  beauty  either  of  their  notes  or 
plumage,  is  rarely  admitted  within  a 
garden ;  and  still  more  rarely  is  it  suffi- 
ciently ornamental,  or  sufficiently  free 
from  disagreeables,  to  be  a  source  of 
pleasure. 

Axil.  This  term,  meaning,  literally, 
the  arm-pU,  is  nsed  by  botanists  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  the  angle  between  a 
leaf  and  a  branch,  or  between  a  branch 
and  the  stem. 

Axe'xia.    (Named  after  the  Duke  d' 

Ayai,    Nat   ord.,  Byltneriads   [Byttne- 

riaoesl,    formerly    among    Sterculiads. 

limi.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monot/ynia.) 

Stan  plant* ;  cutting*  ia  Mnd  ;  rich  aoil ;  com- 
iBoa  itove  treatment. 

A.UnAg^ta  (smooth).  S.  Srailet.  Junaic*. 
Erergreen  under-shrab. 

—putXUA  (small).  I.  Purple.  Augott.  Ja- 
maica.   1750.    Biennial. 

Aza'lba.  (From  azaleosj  dry;  in  re- 
ference to  the  habitation  of  die  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Heaihtportt  [Eriraees]  liun., 
b  Pentandria  l-Monoyynia,) 

It  was  said  that  the  Pontic  honey  which  stope- 
ted  tiM>  Greek  soldier*  was  collecced  from  Bkoi^ 
i^9irom  P^ntiewn  f  but  Pallas  believes  it  to 
have  been  gathered  from  Amafitm  F^nHca.  All 
tks  grcfnihouse  species  are  evergreen ,  except  A. 
PtuamafUi  and  all  the  hardy  apeeie*  are  deci- 
(iooas.  The  hardy  species,  by  lavers,  made  in 
watmer  and  autumn,  and  doing  best  in  sandy 

etUongh  many  will  thriTS  well  in  peat  and 
i  the  Indian  species  and  varieties  are  propa- 
insed  by  seed,  and  cuttings  of  stiff,  but  not  over- 
Iwd,  ihoota,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-^lass  { 
Mndr  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  76^,  if  re- 
^irtd  to  bloom  carly>{  winter,  46**  to  ftS*.  A 
¥>%tt  temperature  wiU  suit,  if  lata  bloom  is 
«9ated. 

HABDT. 
A.trhore'teem  (trae-like).     10.     Red*     June. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 
—  ifttUn'  (two-coloured).     4.    ScBxlet.    Jane. 

N.Amer.     1734. 
^caNe'teene  (hoary).     8.     Bed.     June.     N. 

Amer.     ISIJ. 
•^Cttlemduli/eem  (marigold»likc)«     4*     Oiaogei 

June.    If.  Amer*    1800. 


A,  oalmiMkife&a  ekrpaole'etj  (fiae-golden).     c 

Yellow.    June.    N.  Amer. 
•* erw^eea  (saffron-coloured).     4.     SaAron, 

June.    N.  Amer. 
•»  •— i- cac'prea  (copper-coloured).    4.    Copper. 

Jane.    N.  Amer. 

—  —-^/lafmmea  (flame-coloured).  4.  Red.  June. 

N.  Amer.    ISIS. 

—  -»— ^rwuf^/lo'ra  (large-flowered).  4.  Orange. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  "— ^^fM'aeeiM  (firs-coloured).  1.  Red.  June* 

N.  Amer; 
•» snle'ii^eM  (shining).    4.    Orange.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
— trMmpham  (triumphant).    4.    Orange. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  gUatfea  (rfipa9/-glaucous).    2.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1734. 

—  Mtpida   (bristly).     6.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.    1734. 

—  Mf/y/tem  aedum-leaved).  S.   White.  April. 

China.     1884. 
•^n^tida  (Bhtning-/Mee«f)>     4.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer.    1819. 
-^nudiftufra  (naked-flowered).    8.    Deep  pink. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1734. 

—  —"  afiba  (ear^f-white).    4.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
aflba~pWna  (double-white).    4.    White. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
blafnda  (soft).     4.     Blush.     June.    N. 

Amer. 
ea'mea  (flesh).     4.     Pale   red.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1734. 
~  —  CarotMaftui  (Carolina).  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  —  CoMrgkU  (Coburg's).     Scarlet.     June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — —  eoeeVnea   (scarlet).     4.    Scarlet.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
eorymh&ta  (corymbose).  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
cri'tfpa  (coried).     4.     Pink.     June.    N. 

Amer. 

—  —  eumute^ta  (bundled).    4.     Scarlet,  pink. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  --^  ttifteolor  (two-coloured).       4.       White, 

scarlet.    June.    N.  Amer. 
/a«^j^ja'/a  (pyramidal).    4.   Pink.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
« flo'riiia  (many-flowered).  4.  Pink.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
— gloM9a  (globe-like).     4.     Pink.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
— glowieraftv  (round-headed).     4.     Pink. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
— tnco'isa  (hoary).     4.     Pink.    June.    N. 

Amep. 

—  — —  •nconui'/a  (flesh-coloured).     4.     Flesh. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  —  mirtifbUiM  (wonderful)*  4.   Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  —— magni'Jlea   (magnificent).     4.     Scarlet. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
~~  —  montafna  (mountain).  4.  Scarlet.  Juae. 

N.  Amer. 
pafllida   (ptle-ftowered),     4.    Pale  red. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
patudt/ta  (marsh).    4.    Pale  red.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
.  _  popitfono'cea  (butterfiy).     4.     Striped. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  ..^-part^tm  OSoe-parte'l;.     4.     White  and 

red.    June.    N.  Amer. 
_.....  porvi/ie'ini  OunaU-flowered).     4.     Jaoa. 
N.  AmBr* 
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4.  nuiifln'ra  proWfera  (proliferuas).     4.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
'^^'—pu'milu    (dwmrf).      4.      White.      June. 

N.  Amer. 
— purpura'Mcena  (purplith).     4.     Purple. 

June.    N.  Amer. 
jpMr/9ifVea  (purple).    4.    Purple.    June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — —  purjnt'rifo  -  pU^no   (double  -  purple}.     4. 

Purple.    June.    N.  Amer. 

—  —  rt/tea  (roey).   4.    Red.   June.  N.  Amer. 
— ruMrrima  (reddest).  4.  Dark  red.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — —  rube'iieeng  (reddish).     4.     Red.     June. 

N.  Amer. 

— rubinu'nda  (ruddy).     4.     Bed.     June. 

N.  Amer* 

—  — — »  rufbra  (red).   4.  Red.    June.    N.  Amer. 
— ru'tUana  (shining-red).     4.     Dark   red. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

— »emidu!ple*  (semi-double).     4.    White. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — — '  »/«wi'nea  (long-stamened).     4.     Red. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  — -  tteila'la  (starry).  4.  Red.  June.  N.  Amer. 
— tri'color  (three-coloured).     4.     Scarlet, 

white.    June.    N.  Amer. 
— tMria'billM  (variable).     4.     Red.    June. 

N.  Amer. 
variega'ta  (variegated).     4.     Red  and 

white.    June.    N.  Amer. 
— wrri'eolor  (party-coloured).    4.  Red  and 

white.    June.    N.  Amer. 
viola'cea  (violet- coloured).    4.     Violet. 

June.    N.  Amer. 

—  Po's/ica  (Pontic),  fl.   Yellow.  June.  Turkey. 

1799. 
albiflo'ra  (white-flowevvd).    6.      White. 

Blay.    Turkey. 
— corontifrium  (garland).  7*  Yellow.  June. 

Holland.     1839. 

—  -^  eu'prea  (copper-coloured).     0.     Copper. 

June.    Turkey. 

—  —  glnu*ea  (milky-green-/eaoAi).  0.  Yellow. 

June.    Turkey. 
pa'llida  (pale).    0.    Pale  yellow.    April. 

Turkey. 
tri'color  (three- coloured).    0.    Pale  red. 

April.    Turkey. 

—  Mfteeio'ta  (showy),  4.  Scarlet.  June,  N.  Amer. 
ttcutifo'lin  (pointed-leaved).     4.      June. 

N.    Amer. 
— ffwra'nrta  (orange).    4.    Orange.    June. 

N.  Amer. 

cUiu'ta  (fringed).    4.    June.    N.  Amer. 

m'»;»«  (curled).    4.    Scarlet.    June.    N. 

Amer. 

eucuita'ta  (hooded).  4.  June.    N.  Amer. 

— mnfJorilMTitr-acariet).  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer. 
obii'qua  (unequal-sided).    4.    June.    N. 

Amer. 
prunif&Ha   (plum  -  leaved).     4.     June. 

N.  Amer. 
— reeo/u'te  (rolIed-back-fesMrf).   4.    June. 

N«  Amer. 
— tortuliff/tia  (twisted. leaved).    4.    June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  —  «i««?M/a7a  (waved  - /esoetf).      4.      June. 

N.  Amer. 
— •  vUe&ta  (clammy).  9.  White.  July.  N.  Amer. 
"^ —^  cri'tpa  (curled).     4.    White.    July.    N. 

Amer. 
—>  ^— i<ea/Aa7a  (whitened).    4.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer. 
i- >PMa  (cleft).  4.  White.  July.  N.Amw. 


A.  mac&ta  odora^ta  (scented).    4.  White.   Jnlr 
N.  Amer. 

Jieiud7/a7a  (pencilled).  4.   White.  July 

N.  Amer. 

pub^teeTu  idowuj).    4.    White.     July. 

N.  Amer. 
rubefteen*  (redduh).    4.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer. 
vriegafta  (variegated).  4.  White.  Juiy. 

N.  Amer. 
vittofta   (banded).     4.      White.     July. 

N.  Amer. 

GREENHOUSE. 
A»  amm'na  (bnght-Jlowered).  1.  Crimaon,  purple. 
April.    Shanghw. 

—  eritjiifio^ra  (crisped-flowered).    Rose.     April. 

China. 

—  Danielsia'na  (Daniel's).    S.    Carmine.   Jane. 

China.    1B30. 

—  7'iidfc«(  Indian).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  China.  18tt. 
aurunti'ana  (orange),  4.  Orange.    April. 

China.    188S. 

igrufteena  (fire-eolonred).     9.     Brown. 

April.    China. 

—  —  (pteri'tia  (brick-red-co/oKrecQ.    9.    Red. 

May.    China.     18.13. 
phmnteea  (puiple).    3.    Purple.    Aprit 

China.    18:14. 
— —"•  purpvfreo  -  ple'na  (double  •  purple).      4. 

Purple.    May.    China.     18 19. 
variegt^ta  (variegated).  4.  Striped.  June. 

China.    1894. 

—  oA^u'm  (blnnt-Zeaufrf).     l^.     Red*     Maich. 

China.    1844. 

—  ooa'tu  (egg-ihape-feaoetf),    S.    Pink.   China. 

1844. 

o'/Aa  (white-flowered).   8.    White.  May. 

N.  China.     1844. 

—  S/ne'/ui*  (Chinese).  3.  Yellow.  May.  China. 

1823. 

—  tfunmn'ta  (scaly K  9.  Rose,  crimson.   March. 

China.    1844. 

AZAI.EAS  (Auerican).  These  include 
what  are  called  GJutnt  AzaUat,  which  aio 
seedling  varieties  of  A,  caieudtila'ce*^  A, 
nudiflo'ra.  A,  specio'sa,  and  A.  vixco'nt. 
The  varieties  were  first  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ghent. 

Propagation — By  layers  in  the  month 
of  March  :  the  layers  require  notching  or 
twisting.  If  the  part  buried  in  the  ground 
is  covered  with  moss  they  will  root  mon* 
freely.  They  should  not  be  taken  oft 
the  parent  till  after  the  second  year's 
growth. 

fibi/.— Sandy  peat,  in  a  dry  situation, 
at  least  eighteen  inches  deep ;  but,  in  a 
damp  one,  a  foot  deep  will  be  tufficieuu 

Culture. — In  spring,  protect  the  young 
shoots  and  flowers  by  hoops  in  low  situa- 
tions, as  the  late  frosts  often  destroy  the 
young,  early  shoots.  In  winter,  and  in 
summer,  if  the  soil  is  very  dry,  cover  the 
bed  with  green  moss. 

Diseases, — Sometimes  tlie  plants  die  off 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  owing  tc 
too  much  moisture.  The  remedy,  if  Uie 
situation  is  low  and  damp,  is  eiUior  to 
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draiQ  it  thoroughly,  or  to  raise  the  i»cil 
eompletely  above  the  general  level  of  Uie 
ground. 

Varitiles  may  be  raised  by  crossing  the 
kinds  in  such  a  way  as  is  likely  to  effect 
a  pleasing  change.  Choose  the  best 
forms  and  brightest  colours;  let  the 
plants  with  flowers  of  the  best  form  be 
the  seed-bearing  mother,  and  rely  for  the 
colour  upon  the  pollen  of  the  male.  Sow 
the  seed  in  April,  in  pans,  placed  under  a 
eold  frame ;  prick  the  seedlings  out  the 
year  following  in  beds,  four  inches  apart, 
to  remain  till  they  flower. 

Azaleas  (Indian  or  Chinese). 

BMiny  varielieg. — The  best  and  most 
certain  way  to  obtain  new  varieties  is  by 
impregnating  the  best-shaped  flowers  with 
the  pollen  of  some  fine,  high-colonred 
variety.  Remove  the  anthers  before  they 
hunt  from  the  one  intended  to  seed; 
cover  with  fine  gauze  the  flower  impreg- 
nated, to  preven  t  impregnation  by  insects. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it,  and  sow 
it  the  February  following  in  shallow  pans, 
in  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
have  two  or  three  leaves,  transplant  them 
into  fresh,  sandy  peat,  in  deeper  pans. 
They  may  remain  in  these  pans  till  the 
spring  following;  then  pot  them  singly 
into  2i-inch  pots,  and  grow  them  on,  re- 
potting them  as  they  require  it,  till  they 
flower. 

Propagation  by  cHtibujs, — Take  the 
yoang  tops,  three  inches  long ;  dress  them 
by  cutting  off  the  bottom  leaves.  Fill  a  pot, 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  sandy 
poat;  fill  up  the  rest  with  silver  sand; 
pat  in  the  cuttings  thickly ;  water  gently, 
>ik1  fit  a  bell-glass  just  within  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
^^  to  60°,  and  shade  from  the  sun. 
lliey  should  thus  remain  till  rooted; 
ilien  place  them  in  a  greenhouse  for  a 
«eekortwo;  and  remove  the  bell-glass 
sveiy  night,  replacing  it  during  the  day. 
Ihey  may  then  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  close  ftame 
fiU  fresh  roots  are  made;  then  gradually 
inure  them  to  bear  the  full  sun  and  air; 
rv-pot,  and  grow  on  to  any  size  required. 

PmpttfiatioH  by  grafliny. — See  Graft- 
no.  Thebestmode  i3thatcalled<t<ie-^ra/2- 
^*  The  grafts  must  be  very  small,— 
Dotmorethan  1  to  1^-inchlong;  tie  them 
»iih  worsted,  or  thick  cotton  thread,  to 
^  itock.  The  best  time  is  esrly  spring. 
Plaee  tbe  grafted  plants  in  a  close  frame, 
>Q  gentle  heat,  or  under  hand-glasses, 


upon  sand,  in  a  propagating  house.  Tht 
stock  most  suitable  is  the  Aza'lea  rndiva 
aUba,  or  A. pfueni'cea,hoth  easy  to  strike. 

Soil. — Sandy  peat  tbree-fourtbs,  light 
loam  one-fourth. 

Summer  culture. — Azaleas  require  the 
same  treatment  as  Camellias.  After  the 
bloom  is  over  give  them  a  moderate  de- 
gree  of  artificial  heat,  55**  to  60°.  Syringe 
them  freely  during  that  period.  As  soon 
as  they  have  maide  their  growth,  give 
plenty  of  air  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  set 
them  behind  a  low,  north  wall  till  autumn. 

Winter  culture, — As  soon  as  there  is  any 
fear  of  frost,  remove  them  into  an  airy 
greenhouse,  and  keep  them  just  from 
frost,  and  give  very  moderate  supplies  of 
water.  When  they  begin  to  show  flower, 
give  more  heat,  and  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  water. 

Insects. — The  Thrips  is  the  great  pest 
of  Azaleas ;  but  the  Qreea-fty  is  also  apt 
to  trouble  them  when  growmg.  Both  in- 
sects may  be  destroyed  by  tobacco-smoke 
frequently  applied. 

Diseases, — These  plants  are  often  at' 
tacked  by  a  disease  which  causes  them  to 
die  off  just  at  the  crown  of  the  roots. 
The  small-leaved  varieties,  such  as  A. 
Fndica^  var,  Oledstane'sii^  lateri'tia^  and 
variega'ta^  are  especially  subject  to  die  off 
thus  prematurely.  To  prevent  tliis,  tliey 
should  be  all  grafted  upon  the  firee- grow- 
ing stocks. 

Aza'ra.  (Named  after  J.  N.  Azara, 
a  Spanish  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Bixads  [Flanoortiacefe].  linn.,  Vi-Poly- 
a/idria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttinn  in  sand, 
under  glass,  in  slight  heat.  Sandy  foam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  fle^  to  7S<* ;  winter,  5A°  to  ddP. 

A.  denta'ta  (toothtd^leaoed).  10.   Yellow.   Chili. 

18S0. 
^integrifo'lia  (entire-leaved).    18.    Concepttoo* 

18S9. 
—  serra'ta  (saw-edged).    IS.    Chili.    1BS9. 

B 

Badia'na.  (From  babianer,  the  Dutch 
for  baboon ;  in  reference  to  the  bulbs  be- 
ing eaten  by  the  baboons.  Nat.  ord.,  Tridt 
[Iridaoeie].  linn.,  9-Triaiidria  i-Mono' 
tfynia,) 

All  greenhouse  bulbs,  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Oflhets;  sandy  peat  and  loam;  water 
freely  when  growing.  Keep  dry  when  at  rest. 
Those  potted  in  autumn  must  he  kept  in  a  cold 
pit  or  greenhouse  during  winter.  Those  planted 
m  spring,  in  a  warm  border,  should  be  taken  up 
before  winter,  and  kept  secure  from  frost* 

B.  anguuHf&U»  (narrow-leaved).   1.  Variegatedi 

Afar     ''^»'» 
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ff.  Ai'et4^  (two-eoloured).     Blue,  vhito.    Jnne. 

1843. 

—  A'«/te»a  (two-r«nkec»).   ^.   Blue.   June.  17/4. 

—  muerana'ta  (•hturp-poinud).  4.  Purple.  June. 

1885. 
~  n«'«fl  (dwarf).    4.     Blue.    April.     I8O7. 

—  obttaifo'lia  (blunt-leaved;,  i.  Blue.  Alay.  1835. 

—  ;»/ica'/«f  folded).     4.     Purple.     Way.     177*. 
mu'UtpieM   (fuU-./Tcwrrerf).     4.      Purple. 

June.     1834. 
-^purpu'rea  (purple).   |.    Purple.    May.    I8O6 

—  n/.getu(g*ping-Jtowerea\    i.    Purple.   Way. 

17". 

—  rubrecpa'nn  (red  and  blue).    4.    Blue,  red. 

ApriU     17(14. 
"H'lmbuctnaitlder-tcented).    4.    Blue.    April. 
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799. 

—  spatka'eea  (theathy).    4.    Light  bine.    June. 

1801. 

—  r/ri'c^a  (upright).   1.  Blue,  white.  May.  1757. 
~  ^it/phv'rea(»a\phW'/lou;ered),  A.  Yellow.  May. 

1.-95. 

—  /eittt(/ifo  ra  ^flendcr-flowered).  4.  Purple-  Mar 

18J5. 

—  Thunber^i  (Thunberg's).   1.  White  and  red. 

Apni.     1774. 

—  tfcin'/a  ftoiij'-tubed).  |.  Vellowand  red.  June. 

1774. 

—  /i.A//fo'ra  (tube-flowered).    4.  Dark  red.    May. 

1774. 

—  wZ/cKm  (hairy).    ^.    Purple.    August      1778. 

Babinoto'nia.  (Named  in  compliment 

10  Charles  Bahinyton,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 

H  distinguished  botanist   Nat  ord.,  Myr- 

ih'hlooms  [M>TtaceaB].     Linn.,  \2Ico»an- 

dria  l-Monoifynia,    Allied  to  Leptosper- 

mum  and  Bteckea.) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  peat 
and  loam,  both  fibry,  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf- 
nuiuld,  dried  cowdung,  and  silver  sand.  Wiutei 
trnip.,  46**  to  50°. 

Ji.  eampkor&una  (camphor-smelling).  7.  Pinkish. 
July.    Swan  Hiver.    1841. 

Baca'zia.     See  Barnade'sia. 

Ba'cchabis.  Ploughman's  Spikenard. 
(From  BacchtiSf  wine;  referring  to  tlie 
spicy  odour  of  the  roots.  The  ancients 
sometimes  boiled  down  their  wines,  and 
mixed  them  with  such  spices.  Nat  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteraoese].  Linn.,  l\iSyn 
yeiiesia  ^-Superjiua,) 

Cuttings  under  glass,  with  or  without  heat,  ac* 
rnnlmg  as  the  species  are  store,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy ;  loam  and  peat. 

GREENHOUSE. 
B.  aia'la    (winged-«/rmrNe<f}.     6.    Pale   yellow. 
December.     1829. 

—  angvsti/o'Ua  (narrow-lcared;.  2.  White,  .li.ly. 

N.  Amer.    I81S. 

—  iM^o'/iativa-leaved).  3.    Wblu.  July.  Ame- 

rica.   1696. 

STOVE. 
B.  adna'ta  (adhering-s/ameifnf).  0.  Puiple.  Au- 
gust,   b.  Amer.     1823. 

—  eon/e'rta  (cronded).  3.  White.  July.  Mexico. 

18S6. 
—f/vtiiiu'sa  (clammy).  3.  White.  August.  Peru. 
U24. 


B.  rurfua  ClndUu).  i.  White.  October.  E.Iod 
1819* 

'  —  porvijio'ra  (small-flowered).  3.    White.  Join 
Peru.     1820. 
^aeopm'rta   (broom-like).    3.    Cream-coIeuraL 
July.    Jamaica.    1820. 

HARDY. 

il.  Z)io«co'H<a»(Dioscorides's).  4.    White.  Sep* 
tember.    Levant. 

—  ^/omcru/i/To'ra  (duster-flowered).    3.    White. 

August.    N.  Amer.     I817. 
I  —  httUmi/o'Ua  (halimus. leaved).   4     White.  Oc- 
I  tober.    N.  Amer.    ldS3. 

—  lifcopodioVd^s  (dubmosslikc;.    Wbiie.   July. 

Mauritius.     1838. 

Backho'osu.    (Named  in  compliment 

to  2\tr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York.     Nat. 

ord.,  MyrtU blooms  [Myrtauesej.     Linn. 

V2-ZcoS{indria  1  Monoyynia.) 

A  ^eenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttinn  ef 
half  .ripened  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  s 
bell-glass.  Peat  and  loam,  boch  fibry.  sod  s 
little  white  sand.  Summer  temp.,  A5^  to  7S'*: 
wmter.  40°  to  48<*. 

B.  mgrti/o^Ha  (myrtle-leaved),    le.    Pale  ycUov. 
May.    N.  8.  Wales.     1844. 

Ba'ctjus.  (From  baklroti,  a  cane ;  the 
young  stems  being  used  for  wa iking. 
sticks.  Nat  ord.,  Paims  [Palniacei«]. 
Linn.,  2l-JI£oHCBcia  G-Hexandria,  Allied 
to  Cocos.) 

Palm  walking-sticksare  much  used  in  England, 
under  the  name   of  Penang  layer.      AU  •t»>ve 
palms.    Seeds ;  sandy  loam     Summer  temp.,  65* 
to  86®  J  winter,  (So*'. 
B.  carjfoUfii^lia  (caryoU-leaved).  10.  Brazil.  191S. 

—  cuspida'ta  (Upenng-leaoed).  20.  Braiil.  Ib36. 

—  Guiane'tuit  (Guiana).     16.    Guiana.     1820. 

—  maeracofniMa  (long-spined).  SO.  BrsxU.  1821. 

—  ma>'or  (ffr<!ater).    2&.    Carthagena.    1800. 

—  mi'itor  (less).    It.    S.  Amer.     Itei. 

—  peetm^ia  leomh-leatfed),    15.    Bratil.    ifitS- 

Baoqer's  Bane.  AcumUum  mt-iu'ctoHum. 

Bjc'ckia.  (Named  after  />r.  Btrck,  a 
Swedish  physician.  Nat  ord.,  J/yrf/c- 
hfooms  [Myrtaceoej.  Linn.,  S-OutanJna 
l-Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse  e  ergreen  shrubs.  All  white-flo«- 
r  d.  Cuttings  in  spring,  under  a  gltm* ;  sandy 
peat,  and  lumpy,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp..  4ir 
to  4S<*. 

B.  campAora'fa  (camphor-<Ctfn/erf).   3.  July.  N 
Holland.    1818. 

—  demi/lo'ra  ithickly-fluwered).    3.    Septemb«x. 

N.  8.  Wales. 

—  diotma/o'lia  (diosma-Ieaved).  3.   Aueust.   N. 

Holland.     1824. 

—  frute'seens  (shrubby).   S.    If ovember.   China. 

I8OO. 

—  grueili*  (slender).    2.    N.  Holland.     18^. 

—  tini/o'tia  (flax-leaved).  3.  August.  N.  HoUaod. 

1818. 

—  ramosi'uima (branchiest).  3  N.  Holland.  1824. 

—  softfeo/fiirock-d welling).  S.  July.  N.HoUiind. 

1824. 

—  «<r|ra'<a( twiggy).  3.  September.  New  Caled«> 

nia.    18u6. 

Ba'rla.    (Named  after  Professor  B^ 
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of  the  TJiiiTerftity  of  Dorpat  Nat.  ord., 
CompoiUet  [Asteraceffi].  linn.,  19.5yn> 
ffenetuiU-Super/lua.  Allied  to  Callirhoe.) 

Hwdy  anmul.  SMda,  in  llftich  aad  April ; 
iMBinonMnl. 

B*tkrga&9t9ma  (KoldeB-mouUied).    1.    Ydkrar. 
May.    CaOtfomia.    18S5. 

Baked  is  a  term  descriptive  of  the 
kard,  impernous  state  of  clayey  soils, 
kmg  exposed  to  drought  It  can  be  pre- 
Tented  only  by  altering  the  staple  of  the 
soil,  by  the  admixtore  of  sand,  ehalk, 
eoal-ashes,  and  other  matters  less  cohe- 
dye  than  elay. 

BiLcoMTi  A  word  probably  derived 
from  the  Persian,  signifying  an  oma- 
mcotally-barred  window,  and  by  as  ap- 
plied to  a  frame,  nsnally  of  iron,  and 
enoompassed  with  a  balustrade,  placed 
in  front  of  one  window,  or  of  several 
ipndows.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for 
^ving  air  to  room- plants,  and  for  the 
eoltivation  of  some  flowers. 

BuA'wnxnt.  (From  balantUm,  a  purse ; 
Tef<nring  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pouch, 
or  indnsium,  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
Nat  ord.,  Ferm  [Polypodiaoee].  linn., 
^Orypiogamia  l-FiliceM.) 

Stow  bofbaeeaaa  Fent.  DtTitiona ;  peat  and 
loam.  SttBuner  tamp.,  0S^  to  70^;  winter,  ftO<* 
to6«P. 

B.  0irtelhm  (cwMam).  S.  Brown.  Aogvat.  Ma- 
deira. 

Balbi'bia.  Am  Ledoga'bpux  psduhou- 

U'SIS. 

Balm.  (Meli'tta  offidna'Hs.)  This  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  has  a  citron  scent  and 
aromatic  flavour.  It  is  cultivated  now 
only  for  making  a  grateful  drink  for  the 
sick. 

Tke  8oU  best  suited  to  its  growth  is 
any  poor  and  friable,  but  rather  inclin- 
ing to  clayey  than  sandy.  Manure  is 
never  required.  An  eastern  aspect  is 
best  for  it. 

PUating. — ^It  is  propagated  by  root  di- 
WMi  (of  which  the  smallest  piece  will 
grow),  and  by  slips  of  the  young  shoots, 
llie  first  mode  any  time  during  the  spring 
And  autumn,  bat  by  slips  only  during 
May  or  Junei.  If  divisions  of  an  old 
plant  are  employed,  they  may  be  planted 
at  onee  where  they  are  to  remain,  at 
twelve  inehes  apart;  but  if  by  slips,  they 
miit  be  inserted  in  a  shady  border,  to  be 
<k«Bee  removed,  in  September  or  Oeto- 
W,  to  where  they  are  to  remain.  At 
Myremoival  water  must  be  given,  .if 
^  veatheri  and  until  thev  are  estab- 


lished. During  the  summer  they  require 
only  to  be  kept  dear  of  weeds.  In  Oc- 
tober the  old  beds  (which  may  stand  for 
many  years)  require  to  be  dressed,  their 
decayed  leaves  and  stalks  cleared  away, 
and  the  soil  loosened  by  the  hoe  or  slight 
digging. 

Old  beds  may  be  gathered  from  ia 
July,  for  drying,  but  their  green  leaves, 
from  March  to  September;  and  those 
planted  in  spring  will  even  afford  a 
gathering  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  For  drying,  the  stalks  are  cut, 
with  their  full  clothing  of  leaves,  to  the 
veiy  bottom,  and  the  diying  completed 
gradually  in  the  shade. 

Balm  or  Gilead.  Dracoce'phalum 
Canarie'nie. 

Balsam  Apple.  Momo'rdica  balt^ 
mi'it^o. 

Balsami'na.    See  Impa'tienb. 

Balsams.  By  this  name  are  usually 
known  the  varieties  of  the  common 
annual,  Impa'lieiu  balsanU'rm,  by  some 
needlessly  separated,  with  a  few  others, 
into  a  separate  genus,  and  called  Balsa- 
mi'na  horUfntu, 

Culture. — The  chief  object  in  cultiva- 
ting these  is  their  fine,  large,  double, 
flowers ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  seed 
should  be  saved  only  from  the  finest 
plants;  and,  if  the  seed  is  several  years 
old,  the  plants  will  be  less  luxuriant,  and 
the  blooms  will  be  more  double. 

To  have  them  very  fine,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  in 
the  middle  of  March ;  the  plants  pricked 
out  into  small  pots  when  three  inches  in 
height,  using  light,  rich  soil,  shifting 
them  again,  and  successively,  never  al- 
lowing them  to  be  pot-bound,  and  plung- 
ing the  pots  into  a  medium  temperature 
of  7f^t  until  some  time  after  their  last 
shifting  into  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen- 
inoh  pots,  according  as  you  aim  at  mode- 
rate-sized or  very  large  specimens.  AU 
low,  all  the  time,  a  current  of  air,  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  weather,  to  keep 
the  plants  bushy,  and  using  richer  ma- 
terials every  time  of  potting,  until  the 
last  soil  used  may  consist  of  nearly  as 
much  very  rotten,  but  sweet  dung  (cow- 
dung  is  best),  as  turfy,  sandy  loam. 

Successions  may  be  sown  in  April  and 
May,  and  treated  in  a  simffar  manner, 
either  for  pots,  or  to  be  turned  into  beds, 
where  they  frequently  do  well  untU  the 
middle  of  October. 

When  yon  cannot  accommodate  any 
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bat  the  best  flowers  in  the  greenhouse, 

adopt   the   following   method  :  —  After 

pricking  oat  into  three  or  fonr-inch  pots, 

and  plsnging  them  in  the  hed,  allow  the 

pots  to  get  fnll  of  roots,  keep  them  drier 

and  cooler,  and  give  plenlj  of  air,  which 

will  soon  cause  flowers  to  appear ;  then 

select  plants  with  best  flowers,  rab  every 

flower-bud  off  them,  fresh  pot,  disen 

tangling  the  roots  a  little  as  yon  proceed, 

and  grow  them  on  as  adyised  above;  and 

what  you  lose  in  time  yon  will  make  up 

in  seleotness. 

Balsamodb'hdboit.    (From  baUamon, 

balm,  or  balsam,  and  dendron,  a  tree. 

Nat  ord.,  Amyrids  [AmyridaceflD].  Linn., 

S-Octandria  l-Monogynia,)   ^ 

According  to  Capt.  Harris.  M ynrk  U  obtained, 
on  the  Abysunian  coast,  from  a  spoeiea  of  thii 

Senus  ;  and  the  Balesson  of  Bruce,  or  Balm  of 
teeea,  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  this 
Bftlsam-tree.  It  is  a  stove  tree.  Sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  rotten  dung ;  euttinaa  of  ripe  young 
wood  In  April,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat.  Bum- 
mer temp.,  00^  to  80**  i  winter,  Uf*  to  60". 

a.  Zeyli^niaim  (Ceylon).    M.    Cejlon. 

Balsam  or  Capb'vx.    Oopai'fira. 

Balsak-tbbe.    Olu'tia, 

Baxbu'sa.  Bamboo  Cane.  (From 
hambot,  its  Indian  name.  Nat  ord., 
Grasses  [Graminacee].  linn.,  fl-lTex- 
andria  l-Monogynia.) 

The  very  ^onng  shoots  of  Che  Bamboo  are 
eaten  in  India  as  asparagus.  Store  perennisls. 
Suckers,  in  spring  or  autumn ;  rich  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  W*  to  85'  i  winter,  itf*  to  6&\ 

B.  aW«to'/a(awned}.  SO.   Apetal.  E.  Ind.  18t4. 

—  mrwuUw^cea  (reed-like).     40.     Apetal.     B. 

Ind.    1730. 

—  fte«'ca(milky-grMn).    M.    A,MaL    E.  lad. 

18S6. 
~  Mfgra  (black).    M.    Apetal.    E.  Ind.     I8S5. 

—  puJ^sceiw  (downy).  SO.  Apetal.  E.  Ind.  1820. 

—  «)9ijio'sa  (spinT).    SO.    ApetaL   E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  «^rfc/a  (upright),    ao.  Apetal.  £.  Ind.   1884. 
^verHeiUa'ta  (whorl->lower«d).     M.     Apetal. 

India.     1808. 

Bana'na,  or  FI.4IITAIH.    Mu*sm, 

Banb-Bebbt.     Act€t'a, 

Banjstb'bia.    (Named  after  the  Itev. 

J.  Banister^  a  zealous  botanint  Nat  ord., 

Malpig/uads    [Malpighiacefie].       linn , 

lO'Deeandria  d-Trigynia.) 

SfcOTC  plants.  Sandy  loam  and  peat ;  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood  in  beat,  under  glass.  Bum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  90^1  winter,  00*  to  6o^ 

TWINEB8. 

B.  eknfSophyHlQ  (golden-leaf  ed). 

—  ettio'/a  (fringed).    10.    Yellow.    BrasO.    1790- 

—  dicho'toma  (twin.braaehed;.    TeUow.    June. 

S.  Amer.     1814. 

—  tmargin'i'ia  (single-notehod).   Yellow*   Jnno. 

W.  Ind.    18S6. 
-Mrfcea(silkj).  •.  YeUotf.  /sly.  BraiO.  1810. 


B.  mnsmmrte'nsis  (OsiaM).     TeUow.     Aogwl 
Guiana.    1884. 

—  i^nuU  (slender).    Yellow.    Buenos  Ayres. 

—  tilim/o'lia   (hme-leaTed).      Purplo.     August 

Java.    1820. 

—  iomeHto'$a  (soft-haired).    10.    Ydk>w.    Ju|p^ 

S.  Amer.    1880. 
^  ZmmMiba'riea  (Zaosibar).    10.    Yellow.    tM. 
aibar.    1825. 

SRBUB8. 

B,/errmgffua  (rusty).  10.  Yellow.  Braiil.  isn, 
— /t/JSgeiM  (shinin«-/rwi7Mf;.     6.    YeSlov.     W. 
Ind.     17Sg. 

—  Humboldtia'na  (Humboldt's).     10.     YcUow. 

S.  Amer.     !824. 
"iamrt/oUia  (bay-leaTcd).    10.      Ydlov.     J^ 
maiea.    1738. 

—  ooo'ta  («gff-shape-/Mv«iO'    0.    Yellow.  July. 

St.  Domingo.     1B2G. 
^  periplocm/o'Ka  (periploca- leaved ).     10.    Yel* 

low.    July.     Porto  Rico.     1818. 
^^plf'fiifene  (shining).    10.    Yellow.    S.  Amet. 

1812. 

Banks  (Slofhto)  are  very  desirable 
in  a  kitcheu-garden,  not  only  because 
they  aid  in  forwarding  the  crops  on  their 
south  front,  and  retarding  those  on  their 
north  front,  but  because  they  much  in- 
crease the  cultiTatable  surface.  Suppos- 
ing the  banks  to  run  east  and  west,  the 
south  side,  especially  as  respects  all  low- 
growing  thiugs,  such  as  French  beans, 
potatoes,  d^c,  will  produce  eight  days 
eai'lier  than  when  cultivated  on  a  level ; 
while  the  north  side  will  retain  lettuces, 
<feo.,  duiing  summer,  much  longer  fit  for 
the  table.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is 
also  increased,  notwithstanding  learned 
assertions  to  the  contrary.  In  makinsr 
them,  at  first,  in  shallow  soils,  they  should 
not  be  wider  than  six  feet  at  the  base ; 
but,  as  the  soil  becomes  improTed^  they 
may  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  widtii. 
In  deep  soils,  the  banks  may  be  formed 
by  trenching  in  the  usual  manner,  only 
throwing  them  into  shape  by  a  line  and 
stakes.  In  thin  soils,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  first 
opening  to  stir  the  sub-soil,  and  then  re- 
place again  the  surface-soil  on  tlie  aur- 
faee.     The  accompanying  sketch  will 


/" 
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give  some  idea  as  to  how  they  are  formed, 
each  ridge  being  twelve  feet  wide  at  the 
base.  A  B  is  the  ground  level,  c  the 
apex  of  the  ridge,  and  d  <<patli«  between. 
Of  course  they  could  not  be  raised  so 
highi  at  first,  without  imoovarishing  th« 
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oChir  grotmd.  If  dnined  beneath,  the 
pathfly  all  the  better ;  for,  in  heavy  land, 
without  drainage  and  deep  stirring,  the 
moistore  will  be  long  retained.  If  at  c 
there  is  a  board  fixed,  or  even  a  row  of 
dwaii^  hardy  peas,  the  sonth  side  will 
be  rendered  stUl  warmer,  and  the  north 
tide  more  eool  and  late.  Such  banks, 
tiMcefoce,  may  not  only  be  used  for 
vegetables,  but  also  for  accelerating  and 
retarding  fi-uits,  such  as  the  strawberry. 
Owing  to  the  depth  of  soil  thus  obtained, 
if  the  surface  is  kept  stirred,  you  will 
never  need  much  of  tbe  water- pot,  even 
in  the  driest  weather.  The  right  hand, 
or  south  side,  should  be  the  longest; 
and,  in  a  succession  of  ridges,  the  north- 
ernmost one  should  be  the  highest. 

fiA'HXSiA.  (Named  after  Sir  Joteph 
Bmk$^  a  disttngmshed  patron  of  natural 
history.  Natord.,i¥0leai£i  [Proteaoeee]. 
^Ttirandria  l-lfono^aio.) 


in  interesting  grMohooto  plant*,  from  New 
BoOaad.  Seeds*  when  obtainable,  ahould  be 
•raro  in  spring  or  sommer,  in  sandy  peat,  and 
pissed  in  tb«  greenhouHe ;  seedlings  potted  off  as 
ioea  ss  thety  can  be  handled,  otherwise  they  will 
iltnk  off.  Some  kinds  are  most  easily  propagated 
by  Ujtn,  and  a  few  rare  ones  by  craning  {  but 
■est  vt  obtained  bv  cuttings  <a  the  ripened 
•keoli,  with  moot  of  the  leave*  attached,  inserted 
by  the  sides  of  a  pot.  placed  under  a  hand-light, 
kept  eteae,  and  soaded  from  sunshine  during  the 
day,  snd  air  given,  and  the  glass  removed  for  a  time 
dniag  the  night.  Sandy  ^^t,  with  a  little  loam 
t*  the  more  strong-srowing.  Bummer  temp., 
U^  to  flft'  I  winter,  S5*  to  46*. 

B.eMMiiMfa  (tapering).    0.    Yellow.    1704. 

—  emln^to  (•oathem).    0.    Oreen.    I81t. 

—  Br¥mmi  (Miaa  Brown**)*    1880. 

—  CaUjfi  (Caley'e).     isao. 

—  ewvfnM  (acarlet-z^iperetf).  B.  Scarlet.  1808. 

—  MtfTanChill).    6.    Yellow.    1800. 

« e*^«i|Mr  (wen-matched).    0.    Yellow.    ieS4. 
^  QwKminKkafwiU   (Cunningham'*).      ••      Pale 

vdlow.    18S9. 
-<9lMrMl«'oAtya  (cylindrie>*piked). 
-doifa'/a  (toothed).    4.    Yellow.    18SS. 

—  DrpMdfordeflCDryandrarlike;.     g.     Yellow. 

loss. 

-efi^ifor  (taller).    St.    Yellow.    1804. 

—  cr<e(^Ma  (heath-leaved).    0.    Yellow.    1788. 
-(Wdtf  (Good's).     1830. 
-r«'ndti(great.>lo««red).    S.    Yellow.    1794. 
* ffuffc'lfi  (Bagel's).    Yellow.    1837. 
-tfayii'fia  (holly-leaved).    Scarlet.    1837. 
~<smfa'fif  (island).    0.    Yellow.    ISSt. 
^i«l4nVi»'Ma(whole.leaved).  IS.  YeUow.  tyss. 
--W^Ba  (broad-leaved).  80.  Green.  July.  180S. 
'^■MBvc'feefM  (permanent-leaved).    6.    Yellow. 

17»4. 
-«ervta#ta  (bordered).  6.  Yellow.  #aly.  ISM. 
'^Me'tfe  (mediate).    0.    Yellow.    18S4. 
-Haiefa^Mitdfenaies's).    Yellow.    1887. 
-*Si/leM(sodding->f0wer0d).  4.  Yellow,  /ane. 

1808. 
-•Mwi^/t/Ua  rohlong-leaved).     IS.     YeUow. 

MIf. 


B.jpelMs'MviBarshy).  s.  Yeltew.  Iffareh.  isoi. 

—  j»r«*«ni'«e  (prostrate).    S.  FeUow.    1SS4. 

—  ^ttle*f'//a(neat.^ipered).   0.   Yellow.    1805. 

—  fuereif&Ua  (oak-leaved).    A.    Yellow.    1800. 

—  Sbte'ntfre  (Solander*s).    0.    ISSO. 

—  i|i*eto's«  (showy).    0.    Yellow.    July.    1800. 

—  e/i<m(l0'«a(smaU-spined).  0.  Yellow.  Auguol. 
1788. 

—  l!pA«roca'i7a  (ronnd-fruited).  0.  YeUow.  \%n% 
-~  9€rUdUafta  (whoried).    IS.   Yellow.   Augum 

1794. 

Ba'obab-tbbb.    Adann'nieu 

Ba'pbia.  (From  hapke,  a  dye ;  the  Cam- 
wood or  Barwood,  fh>m  which  a  brilliant 
red-colour  is  obtained,  is  fh)m  B,  nVtida, 
Nat  ord.,  LeffuminouM  PlanU  [Fabacee]. 
Linn.,  10- Decandriu  I'Monogynia,  Allied 
to  the  Carob-tree.) 

Stove  tree.  Cuttings  i  eandy  peat.  Sommer 
temp.,  00**  to  85* ;  winter,  55<*  to  00°. 

B.  miftidm  (shining).  80.  Whita.  Aogoat.  Blocia 
Leone.    1793. 

BAPTfsiA.  (From  haptOf  to  dye ;  some 
of  the  species  possessing  dyeing  proper- 
ties. Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  PlanU  [Fa- 
baceae].  Linn.,  lO-Dectuidria  l-Mfonogjf' 
fiM.    Allied  to  Podalyria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  except  where  otheiw 
wise  specified.    Divuion  i  common  border-eoil. 

0.  o'/Aa  (white-^oiveretf).   S.  White.   June.   H. 

Amer.    1784. 
-•  amrieuie^ta  (eared).    Blue.    Jnne.    N.  Amer. 

1818. 
~  oiMfre'^  (southern).    S4.    Blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1758. 

—  coi0f'«a  (confused).   Blue.    June.   N. 

1818. 

—  eaaitoftu  (exalted).  S.  White.  June.  N. 

17S4.  - 

—  UmetoMta  (lanceolate).   1.  Yel^w.  July.    N. 

Amer.    1818. 

—  w»tn9r  (smaller).    14*  Blue.  June.   N.  Amer. 

1809. 

—  mo'/B*  (soft).  U.  Blue.  Jnne.  N.  Amer.  18f4. 
-*-  per/oHafta  (perfoliate).    8.    Yellow.    August. 

Carolina.    1 738. 

—  Hmcto^ria  (dyer's).    1^.    YeUow.    July.     It. 

Amer.    1750. 

—  MTffco/or  (various-coloured).  4.  Light  purple. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1884. 

—  •We'ta  (long-haired).    S.  YeUow.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1811. 

Babbacb'nia.  (  Named  after  3f .  Barfto- 
cena^  a  governor  of  Mines  Oeraes.  Nat 
ord.,  Bloodroots  [Hflemodoraceffi].  Linn., 
Q-Hexandtia  l-Monotfynia^  Allied  M 
VeUozia.) 


Stove  herbaceone  perennials.  Divisions  i 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  00^  to  SO^i  winter, 
to55<*. 


dj 
44« 


B.  gra'ciKt  (slender).    Bed.    March.    Brasil. 
'—purpu'rea  (purple-jfowered).     Purple.     July 

Brasil.    1885. 
—  Jlo^Wi  (Rogers's).    Purplish-violet.    ISfO. 
-^sangufneu  (blood-coloured).    Deep  crimson. 

1847. 
->- SfiMmtefte  (sealv-sfalJirerf).  i.  Yellow, 

March.    BrasiL    104 1. 
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Barbadobb  Gbdab.   Junfpenn  Burbm- 

BA.RBAD0E8  Chkhrt.    Molpi'ffhia, 
Barbadoeb  Goobebebrt.    Pere'sfda, 
Babbadoeb  Lily.  Hippttitlrwmeqwi**' 
irts. 

Ba&ba'bba.  Winter  Cress.  (From  be- 
ing formerly  called  the  herb  of  Sta,  Bar- 
bara, NaL  ord.,  Crucifen  [BrassicacesB]. 
lAnn. ylb-Tatraiifnamia.  Allied  to ArabiB.) 

All  htfdj  herbuflovs   perannlali,  oeept  B, 
wtri'eia.    DivUioD ;  ooauaon  toiL 

M*  arema/ta  (bowed).     S.    Tdlow*    Ja|y«    G«r- 

many.    ISSS. 
^orthoce'nu  (atraight-podd«d).     1^     Tdlow. 

June. 
-^pr4^eo»   (early-Jel/eitff  tram),     1.     Teliov. 

October.    EogUnd. 
-^'tMeta  (upright).    VeUow.    Britaun.    Hardy 

biennial.    Raised  from  seed. 
—  9utg<^rt»  (common).  14.  Teliov.  July.  Britain. 

Barbebby.  {Be^rberisvulga'ru,)  There 
are  five  varieties  of  the  Common  Bar- 
berry :  the  red,  withont  and  with  stones ; 
tlie  black  sweet,  which  is  tender,  and  re- 
quires a  sheltered  border;  the  purple; 
and  the  white.  The  seedless  {B.vulga'ris 
axpe'rma)  is  mostly  preferred  for  pre- 
serving purposes.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and 
the  bark  is  very  astringent. 

Propo^a^uin.  ^  Suckers,  cnttingR,  and 
layers  may  be  employed,  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn.  The  seed  is  very 
rarely  used. 

Soil, — A  sandy  or  calcareous  soil,  with 
a  dry  sub-soil,  suits  it  best. 

Culture. — It  requires  no  other  pruning 
than  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  As  the  fruit  in  very  te- 
dious to  gather,  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  tree  open  by  pruning, 
somewhat  like  gooseberry -pruning.  Their 
spines  are  so  formidable,  that  we  have 
known  the  common  kinds  used  with  good 
effect  to  stop  gapa  in  hedges  liable  to 
much  trespass. 

Fruit. — This  is  fully  ripe  in  October 
and  is  gathered  in  entire  bunches  for 
preserving,  pickling,  and  candying. 

Di$ea»e$. — It  is  liable  to  be  infected 
with  a  parasitical  fungus,  once  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  mil- 
dew on  wheat ;  but  they  are  now  known 
to  be  different  species.  That  which  preys 
upon  the  Barberry  is  Puceinia^  and  that 
wiiich  attacks  Wheat  is  Urfdo, 

Barbie 'bia.  (Named  after  J,  B,  O. 
Barbiery  M.D.,  a  French  naturalist  Nat. 
ord.,  LeguminouM  PlanU  [FabacesB]. 
Linn^  ll^DiudelphUk  ^Dtetuidritu  Ai- 
li«d  to  C^janos.)  I 


stove  everirreea  ahrub.     Cutting*  of 
ripened  wood  in  aand,  under  a  glaaa ;  aandy 
Summer  temp.,  08^  to  85* ;  winter,  SO*  to  fti 

B.  poijfphp'Ua   (many-leared).    Beddiah-pwpla 
Porto  Eieo.    181S. 

Bark.  The  refuse  bark  from  the  tan- 
ner's yard  is  employed  by  the  gardener 
as  a  source  of  heat,  and,  when  thoroughly 
broken  down  by  putrefaction,  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

Ai  a  tovree  0/  h^at,  it  is  much  less  used 
than  fomreriy,  flues,  steam,  and  the  boit> 
water  system  having  very  generally  and 
most  deservedly  superseded  it.  Bark  for 
heating  requires  frequent  stirring  and  re- 
newing, and,  if  too  much  moisture  be 
added,  is  apt  to  give  out  an  excessive  and 
irregular  heat.  In  addition,  it  is  a  trou- 
blesome harbour  for  predatory  insects. 

Bark  fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  being 
thrown  lightly  together  under  a  shed, 
must  be  gently  moistened,  if  dry,  and 
turned  over  twice  a-week,  to  expose  all 
its  particles  to  the  air.  Unless  this  be 
done  the  fermentation  will  not  be  gene- 
ral or  regular.  This  is  to  be  continued 
for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  in  warm  wea- 
ther the  shorter  time  being  requisite; 
and  then,  having  acquired  a  general  and 
equal  heat,  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the 
stove.  Usually  it  will  continue  to  afibrd 
heat  for  a  period  varying  between  three 
and  six  months,  but  sometimes  ceases  to 
ferment  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Whenever  the  heat  declines,  the  tan 
must  be  taken  out,  sifted,  the  dusty  parts 
removed,  and  some  fresh  tan  added. 
Sometimes  turning  the  old  tan  and  moist- 
ening it  will  be  sufficient 

It  is  desirable,  on  the  first  formation 
of  a  bed,  to  mix  new  and  old  tan  to- 
gether, in  which  case  the  quantity  of  new 
bark  to  be  brought  into  the  pit  will  de 
pend  upon  the  goodness  of  the  bark,  and 
the  bottom-heat  required.  As  much  new 
tan  as  will  fiU  two-third  parts  of  the 
bark  pit,  with  a  mixture  of  old,  rotten, 
reduced  almost  to  earth,  will  produce  a 
bottom- heat  of  about  BO^.  When  old  tan 
with  higher  remains  of  strength  is  used 
to  modify  the  new,  the  same  heat  may  be 
produced  if  the  quantity  be  not  niore 
than  half  the  capacity  of  the  pit  This 
refers  to  a  new  pit  After  a  bark-bed 
has  been  in  action,  partial  renewals  d 
bark,  to  keep  np  the  heat,  are  frequently 
sufficient,  in  the  reduced  proportion  A 
one-third,  one-sixth,  one-twelfth,  or  leaSt 
At  intermediate  stages  between  the  paf» 
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Cifll  renewals^  the  bed  requires  only  to  be 
excited  to  a  briaker  fermentatioQ  by  fork- 
iog  up.  Aboat  fiTe-sevenths  of  the  pit 
from  the  bottom  should  be  occupied  by 
the  new  and  old  tan  as  a  fennenting 
body;  and  about  two-serenths  from  the 
top,  or  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of 
the  pot,  whatever  that  may  be,  should 
eomist  of  old  tan  ineapable  of  heating, 
10  ts  to  bum  the  roots  of  the  plants.  At 
least,  such  should  be  the  ordinary  distri- 
bation  of  the  tan;  but,  where  peculiar 
circumstances  require  a  speedy  augmenta- 
tioD  of  heat  without  displacing  the  pots, 
•nd  when  fruit  is  to  be  swelled  off  in  the 
last  stage,  the  earthy  taii  at  top  may  be 
taken  away,  and  new  tan  substituted. 

A$  a  mamnn^ — See  Vbobtablb  Mat- 
nss. 

BABX-BOimi>.  When  a  tree  is  affected 
with  this  disease,  cracks  will  appear  in  it 
partially,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Cheny, 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine,  gummy 
dncharge  will  follow.  It  is  a  sure  in- 
dication that  either  the  soil  is  too  rich 
or  not  sufficiently  drained.  The  latter  is 
ssoally  the  source  of  the  evil,  causing  a 
repletion  of  the  interior  vessels,  which 
the  dry,  outer  skin  cannot  expand  suffl- 
cieDtfy  quickly  to  accommodate.  Under- 
draining,  and  scrubbing  the  stem  with 
hnne^  speedily  effect  a  cure.  Scoring  the 
bark  lengthwise  with  a  knife  is  a  rude 
mode  of  treatment,  often  followed  by 
eanker,  more  fatal  than  the  disease  in- 
tended to  be  removed.  If  scoring  be 
•dopted,  it  should  be  early  in  spring; 
end  the  knife  should  not  penetrate  below 
the  dry,  outer  bark. 

Babx  Stoyc,  or  Moist  Stove,  is  a  hot- 
house which,  either  by  having  a  mass  of 
fennenting  matter,  or  an  open  reservoir 
of  hot  water  within-side,  has  its  atmo- 
sphere appropriately  supplied  with  mois- 
ture, congenially  with  the  habits  of  some 
tropical  plants.  It  received  the  name  of 
Bark  Stove,  because  tanner's  bark  was 
formerly  a  chief  source  of  the  heat  em- 
ployed.   See  Stove. 

Bajlkx'bia..  (After  the  late  Ifr.BarAer, 
of  Birmingham,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
orehids.  Nat  ord.,  Orchidg  [Orohidaoeee]. 
Ijon.,  ^X^-QvnoHdria  l-Monandria,  Allied 
toUlia.) 

Slofe  orchid*,  diTisions ;  flbiy  peaA  and  •phftjr- 
VBa,  in  shallow  bftskeu.  Summer  temp.,  MP  to 
«•;  winter,  4S*»  to  W. 

i- <i«aiM  (etaguit).    1^.    U«htf086,   Masioo. 
1838. 


(Mie.  LawreoM^a).    !•    Tfaik 
GuatimiUa.    1847. 

—  Lindleifa'na  (Dr.  Lin<Uey*t).    1.    Purple  and 

white.    Norember.    Costa  Rica.     184t. 

—  HMfanoemc'tois  (dark-stemmed).      I.      Lilac. 

June.    CoaU  Ricn.    1848. 
^  Skumeri  (Mr.  tikinner's).    14.    Piak.    Goa- 
timala. 

—  ipmhfhiHe  (sh«wv).     1.     Lileo  and  pnrplai 

inly.    GoatunaU.    I8«S. 

Basking  Ibohs,  or  Bark  Soalbrs,  are 
for  scraping  oif  the  hardy  outer  bark,  or 
dry  scales  from  the  stems  and  branches 
of  trees. 

Barle'bia.  (After  the  JRev.  J.  Bmr- 
reZiirr,  of  Paris.  Nat.  ord.,  Acantkaae 
[Acanthaeeee].  linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2- 
Anyiospermia.) 

Sto*e  evet^reena.  except  B.  bmgi/o'lia,  Thta 
maj  be  propagated  bj  seed,  the  others  by  cuttinga 
of  the  young  wood.  In  heat,  under  a  bell-glaM ; 
rich  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  80^ ; 
winter,  6tf*  to  60^ 

B.  a'Ma  (white).    S.    July.    N.Holland.    1815. 

—  Huetfe^lia  (box-leaTcd).     S.      White.     July. 

£.  Ind.  1768. 
~  o«fM'lra  (blue).  S.  Bine.  July.  S.  Ind.  IfttS. 

—  erieta'ta  (ereatady.    S.    Blue.    July.    £.  Ind. 

»79«. 

—  dicho'toma  (twin-branched).  S.  Purple.  July. 

£.  Ind.    1829. 
'—fiafwk  (yellow-yiowered).     1.     Yellow.    July. 
E.  Ind.     1816. 

—  longifo'lia  (loog-leaved).  S.  White.    August. 

E.  Ind.    1781. 

—  kmgi/U/ra  (long-flowered).  S.    July.    E.  Ind. 

iBltf. 

—  Ittpul^na  (hoy-headed),   S.   Yellow.    August. 

Mauritius      1894. 

—  prioni'tie  (prionitis-Ziilre).    8.    Orange.    July. 

B.  Ind.  1759. 
—puirpu'rea  (purple).    S.    Parpla.    September* 

E.  Ind.  1818. 
-^  eolanifofUa  (nighuhade  -  leared).     S.     Blue. 

W.  Ind. 

—  iMcro'aa  (bristly).    S.    Blue.    July.    B.  Ind. 

1820. 

Barley.  {H(/rdeum  vulga're,)  This 
genus  of  grasses,  being  interesting  only 
to  the  farmer  and  botanist,  has  not  been 
included  in  this  work. 

Barnadb'sia.  (After  Bamadayy  a  Span- 
ish botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  OomptisUeM  [As- 
teracesej.  Linn.,  19-Syngefie$ia  l-jEquO' 
Hi.    Allied  to  Mutisia.) 

B.  ro'tea,  a  very  pretty  de<'iduous  ahrub,  re« 
quiring  to  be  kept  nearly  dry,  in  a  greenhouse,  in 
winter.  Seeds  in  hotbeds,  in  March;  cuttings 
of  halt-ripened  wood  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glaaa.  Suauner  temp.,  40°  to  80° ;  winter, 
4ft°  to  A5<*. 

3.  grandifit/ra  (large>flowered).    S.    Pale  roae. 

S.  Amer.   1844.  An  evergreen,  requiring 

a  cool  stoii^. 
-^r&eea  (roie-coloared).     1.     Pink.    May.    8. 

Amer.    1840. 

—  4;piho'«a  (spiny).    4.   June.  Peru.   1S35.   Thia 

has  been  ca1l(*il  Oaca'«ia  a/mio'aa.  GreoB« 
house  evergreen. 
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BiBMA'BDU.  (Named  after  E.  Barnard^ 
F.L.3.  Nftt.  ord.,  LilyworU  [Liliacee]. 
Linn . ,  6 •  Hexandria  I'Monogjfnia,  Allied 
to  the  Squills.) 

Half-hardy,  bulbona-rooted  plaat.  Offtetsi 
p«at  and  loam  |  only  wants  « little  pratfction  in 
winter. 

a.  teOMdn  (aqpSIUIlM).  FaliUw.  M1.7.  China. 
I819. 

Baro'metsb,  or  Weather  Glass,  bo 
ealled  from  two  Oreek  words,  signifying 
a  measurer  of  weight,  because  it  indicates 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air.  We 
only  admit  a  notice  of  this  because,  as  a 
^uide  to  approaching  changes  of  weather, 
It  is  useful  to  the  gardener. 

Mr.  P.  Christenson,  of  Cowes,  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lecturer  upon  astronomy, 
A;o.,  has  arranged  a  table,  which  no  one 
having  a  weaiher-glass  should  be  without. 
Its  price  is  only  one  shilling,  and  it  may 
be  had  of  G.  Wilson,  157,  Leadenhall 
Street.  This  **  Companion  to  the  Ba- 
rometer" is  the  result  of  thirty- two  years' 
observation;  and  the  following  is  an 
epitome  of  the  information  it  gives. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  the  mercury  is  rising^  if  the  weather 
has  been  bad,  and  the  mercury  reaches 
fo  29.62  inches,  there  will  be  a  change  ; 
if  to  80.12,  the  weather  will  be  fair;  if 
if  to  80.29,  set  fair.  If  the  mercury  has 
been  high,  and  begins  falling^  there  will 
be  a  change  if  it  declines  to  29.90;  rain, 
if  it  descends  to  29.A0 ;  and  wind,  with 
rain,  if  it  reaches  29.12.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year,  if  the  wea^ 
ther  has  been  foul,  and  tlie  mercury 
begins  riting^  there  will  be  a  change  if  it 
reaches  to  29.48;  fair,  if  to  80.18;  and 
set  fair  if  to  80.45.  If  the  weather  has 
been  fair,  and  the  mercury  begins  yal/iM^, 
there  will  be  a  ehange  if  it  sinkn  to  29.87 ; 
rain,  if  to  29.d5 ;  and  wind  with  rain,  if 
to  29.28.  At  any  time  of  the  year,  if 
the  mereniy  fall  to  28.10,  or  even  to  28.20, 
there  will  be  stormy  weather.  These 
oonelusions  are  from  observations  made 
at  thirty  feet  above  the  sea's  level,  and, 
therefore,  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
must  be  added  to  the  height  of  the 
merouiy  for  every  additional  ten  feet 
above  the  sea's  level,  where  the  barometer 
may  happen  to  be. 

Babo'sma.  (From  huyt,  heavy,  and 
ofme,  odour;  referring  to  the  powerful 
scent  of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  BueworU 
[ButacesB].  Linn.,  6'Pentandnm  IJVo- 
HugjfHia.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 


Oreenhoni*  evergreen  ahrubs,  all  netivee  ef  tta 
Oape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttingt  of  hatf-rincned 
wood  in  June,  under  a  bdl-glaM,  in  aaad,  widMmt 
heat  i  aandr  loam  and  pent.  Bummer  tempn  ^  I 
winter,  W*  to  40^. 

B,UiuieiM  (h'uch»lmo§d).    i.    White.    Jnne. 

1790. 
•^trmiMta'ta  (acoIloped-lMMd).     S.     Blni»h. 

April. 
•^  Hvffea  (dkrelona).    S.    White.    Jnne.    ISt6. 
—  la<(/a'Aa  (broad-teaved).   While.  July.   lyip. 
^  evii'ta  (egg-ehape-leaeMf).    S.    White.    May. 

1790. 
-->  pulcAe'/te  (neat).    Fnrple.    Jane.    \fV% 

Babbxd.  That  part  of  a  plant  is  said 
to  be  barred  which  is  striped  with  a 
lighter  or  darker  oolonr  than  the  prevail- 
ing colour  of  that  parL 

Babrkh  Flakts.  The  male  flowers  of 
the  cucumber,  melon,  and  other  mooca- 
cious  plants  are  properly  known  as  barren 
flowers ;  and  the  plants  of  the  asparagns, 
mercury,  and  other  dicecious  plants  bear- 
ing  only  male  flowers,  are  usually  termed 
barren.  These  are  naturally  nnfViiitfal: 
bul  there  is  also  a  barrenness  arising 
from  disease,  or  the  consequences  of  baa 
cultivation.  ^  If  a  tree,  or  any  other  plant, 
does  not  yield  the  desired  produce  of 
fruit  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  gardener 
may  be  assured  that  the  soil,  or  the  want 
of  drainage,  or  the  manuring,  or  the 
pruning,  is  injurious.  Even  a  blind  or 
barren  cabbage  may  be  made  prodnctiTe ; 
for  its  barrenness  arises  from  the  oentral 
bud  being  abortive,  and  it  will  produce 
lateral  buds,  if  all  but  one  leaf  and  the 
place  of  the  abortive  bud  be  ent  away. 
When  a  flower  has  no  pistil  it  is  in- 
curably  barren.  Temperatiune  baa  great 
influence  over  the  sex  of  the  flowers 
produced  by  a  monoBoious  dicecious  plants 
A  very  high  temperature  caused  a  water- 
melon to  bear  male  blossoms  only ;  and 
a  veiy  low  temperature  made  cucumber- 
plants  yield  female  flowers  alone.  Mr. 
Knight  had  little  doubt  that  the  same 
fniit-stalks  might  be  made,  in  the  plants 
just  noticed,  to  support  flowers  of  either 
sex,  in  obedience  to  external  canses. 
Our  own  observations  lead  ns  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cucumber  and  vegetable 
marrow,  when  grown  in  too  cold  a 
temperature,  produce  a  majority  of  tmaU 
blossoms. 

Barren  Soil.  No  soil  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  production;  and  when  it  is 
spoken  of  as  being  barren,  no  more  is 
meant  than  that,  in  its  present  state,  it 
will  not  repay  the  cultivator.  The  un- 
productiveness arises  from  a  defldeacy  ol 
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0Oin«  of  the  eftrths ;  firom  ad  ezoMi  or  de- 
fidency  of  ftnimal  and  TegeUble  matters; 
or  from  an  exeess  of  stagnaat  water.  No 
aoi]  can  be  productive  where  nineteen 
parts  out  of  twenty  are  of  any  one  earth 
or  other  rabstanea.  If  either  ehalk,  or 
■and,  or  day,  be  in  excess,  the  remedy 
s  found  in  adding  one  or  both  o/  the 
other  two.  An  excess  of  organic  matter 
only  ocrurs  in  peat  soils ;  and  these  are 
reclaimad  by  drainingi  paring,  and  burn- 
ing, and  the  addition  of  earthy  matter. 
Drainage  is  also  the  core  for  an  excess 
of  water. 

Basreswobt.    Bphne'dium. 

Barrimoto'ioa.      (Named    after   ihe 
J7e«.  Daim€M  Barringt^n,    Nat  ord.,  Btr* 
ringtoniad*    [Barringtoniacea].      linn., 
lO'Monmdeiphia  S-Polyandria.) 

Stove  erergretn  trett  and  vhrubt.  B.  cdkfiui'ta 
ftnd  pUUgphptU  vere,  until  Utely,  separated  into 
«  (eane,  Commeraonia.  Catting*  of  ripe  ihoota 
■nder  a  gtaaa,  in  a  atrong  heat ;  Iwnpj  lc»am  and 
peat.  Sunamar  taaap.,  7S^  to  9«^  I  viator,  tfaP 
to0aP. 
a.KkkveU    (¥edMhoc./rM«<e<.    M.      Wbito. 


sa.    Bed     llo- 


Indiaa 


iVfo    (¥ed(choc./rM«<e< 
Molaccaa.    1890. 
~  ^lol^Af'Ua  (broad-leaved  .  S.  White.   J  one. 
Ifolnccaa.     1S90. 

—  tmeemuftm  (raeenie-/eip«n¥) 

luceao.     ISSt. 

—  ipoete'oa    (ahowy)       M.      Scarlet. 

Axehipelaffo.    I7SA. 

Buttholi'ka.  (Named  aftei  BofiKolin, 
a  Danish  physiologist.  Nat.  ord.,  Or- 
c4<^ [Orchidacete].  lATm.^W-Qgnandria 
I'Monofgitkk,    Allied  to  Serap?a&  ) 

One  of  tboae  ftronnd'Orefalds  from  the  Cape 
vbieb  Biiciafa  gardenora  have  nol  yet  anceeeded 
in  eollivatiag  oaatlj.  Greenboose  orebid  i  divi- 
ftioo  of  tb«  root ;  aandjr  loam.  Sammor  lamp., 
•0^to7t*l  winter,  Affi. 

B.pteHm^i*  (eomb-leaTcd).     1.     Lilao.     No* 
Yomber.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

Babto'nia.  (Named  after  Dr.  B<irton, 
an  AmeHcan  botaniat.  Nat.  ord.,  L<m$ad$ 
[Loasaeec].      TJnn,,    Ifi-Ieotandria    1- 

Half-lutfdy  plantai  oeeda  i  tho  blonnlala  ahonld 
be  aowa  in  avmmer,  and  protected  in  a  cold  pit 
darinfr  the  winter;  tba  annnala  may  be  aovn  in 
the  open  air.  In  April,  or  in  a  alight  bctl  ed,  and 
tnaiaplantea ;  moat  of  them  delight  in  a  sandy 
aoil  and  a  little  peat.  B.  mmfrea  doaa  beat  where 
the  aoil  ia  jfmtf  and  moi»t. 

ANyUALS. 
WMfwUto-afa^Aad).   t.   WUCa.  CbiU. 
MSI. 
MM  (foMca-jfawerod).   S.    YoUaw.    Jobo. 
Cd&fomia.    IS34. 


B.w^dm 


BnCHHIAU, 

(naked-aredtftf^.    fl.     WUta.     A«M;aat. 
Miaaouri.    ISll. 

(oraamaatad).     fl.    WMto.    AagnaC  ' 
.    1811.  I 


Ba'btsia.  (Named  after  J.  Birtc\ 
MJ>.  Nat.  cmLj  Fig  wort*  [Scrophulari- 
acee].  Linn.,  l^lHdgnamia  ii-Angio* 
tptrmia.    Allied  to  Euphrasia.) 

Theao  rcqaiaa  tho  traatmaat  of  ehoioa  alpiL«; 
hardy  annoiJa ;  aoeda  in  April,  on  rock-work. 

B.  oipriaa  (alpine).  4*  Pnrpla.  Avgnat.  Britaia 

—  tai^o'iia  (broad-leaved).      1.     Purple.     Au* 

gnat,    •otttb  of  Rnrope. 

—  o*fiM'<e«  (odoatitaa).     f.     Pink.     Angaat. 

Britain. 

—  vUe&ta  (clammj).  |.  Tellow.  Jaly.  Bxitaiii. 

wBarwood.     pfph%a. 

Babyo'siia.    Bv€  Baro'sxa. 

Basb'luu  Malahnr  Nighuhade.  Its 
Malabar  naina,  (Nat  ord.,  Batellads 
[  Basellaceej.  Ijnn..  6'Pentandria  d« 
lyigynia,) 

B.  a*lka  and  rtfbrm  ato  need  aa  apiaaeh  la  tho 
Eaat  ladiea  \  and  B.  mfhra  yield*  a  rich  purple 
dye ;  not  eaaily  fi&ed,  however.  Stove  bienniala, 
exempt  where  otherwiae  apedfled.  and  moatly 
climbera  If  aown  in  good  heat  in  February,  and 
treated  aa  a  border  arnual,  they  will  blow  freely 
the  aame  aeaaon  ;  nth,  lumpy  aoil. 

B.  o'iAa  (white).  8.  White.  Auguat.  E.  Ind.  1089. 

—  eordi/b'li»   (heart- leaved).      6.    Pale  purple. 

Auguat.    B.  lad.     1888. 

—  fweida  (abining).    6.    White.     Augaat.     B« 

Ind.     1888. 

—  mar^'fli'i7tt' bordered).  4.  July.  Mexico.  18)4. 
~  ni'tfra  {hlwk,  S.  White.  Auguat.  China   1821. 

—  romo  sa  f branchy).    0.    Aaictt«t. 

—  rVAra  (fod\  8.  Piak.  Anguat.  E.  Ind.  I'Sl. 

—  tub€r&$a  (tuberoas).    ft.     Yellow.     8epiem« 

her.    8.  Amer.    1894. 

Basil  ((/cymam.)  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  Sweet-scented  (O.  hat'Clicvm)^ 
and  the  Dwarf-bosh  {O.mJntmum),  The 
young  leaf-tops  are  the  parts  made  use 
of  in  soups  and  salads,  their  flavour  re- 
sembling that  of  doves. 

The  supply  is  never-failing  during 
summer,  as  they  shoot  out  rapidly  for 
successional  supplies. 

Sow  on  a  very  gentle  hotbed,  under 
glass,  about  the  end  of  March  or  first  of 
April,  to  raise  plants  far  the  principal  or 
main  crop.  The  frame  should  be  filled 
up  with  earth  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  glass,  or  very  shallow 
frames  may  be  used  for  pmrposes  as 
these.  When  the  plants  are  up,  give  a 
little  air  by  tilting  the  lights;  and,  as 
they  advance,  and  the  weather  is  warmer, 
give  them  more  air,  until  the  lights  may 
be  taken  off  altogether  during  the  day, 
and  put  on  at  night  By  the  above  ma^ 
nagement,  good,  hardened  plants  will  be 
fit  for  planting  out  towards  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June,  into  warm 
borders,  or  beds  of  light,  rich  earth.  If 
the  weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  plant 
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hig  oaty  let  the  beds  be  well  vatered 
previously  to  planting,  and  plant  in  the 
evening.  Lift  the  yoang  plants  from  the 
seed-bed  with  a  small  fork  or  trowel,  and 
plant  them  out  with  care,  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  each  way,  and 
water  them,  to  settle  the  earth  to  the 
roots.  Attend  to  earth-stirring,  and  water 
when  required,  until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  If  green  tops  are  required 
for  earlier  use,  sow  in  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes,  and  place  in  any  heated  structure. 

To  ohtMH  teed, — Some  of  the  earliest- 
nused  plants  must  be  left  xmgathered 
from.  These  flower  fVom  July  to  Sep- 
tember, and,  accordingly,  ripen  their  seed 
in  early  or  late  autumn. 

£AsrNiNa.up.  By  this  term  is  meant 
raising  a  small  bank  of  earth  entirely 
round  a  plant,  so  as  to  retain  water  im- 
mediately about  the  roots. 

Baskets,  employed  by  the  London 
gardeners,  being  made  of  osier  or  deal 
shavings,  vary  triflingly  in  size  more  than 
measures  made  of  less  flexible  materials. 
They  are  as  follows  :-* 

Pottle — a  long,  tapering  basket,  made 
of  deal  shavings,  holding  about  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Sea-kale  punnete — eight  inches  diame- 
ter at  the  top,  and  seven  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom,  and  two  inches  deep. 

Radith  punnets — eight  inches  diameter, 
and  one  inch  deep,  if  to  hold  six  hands ; 
or  nine  inches  by  one  inch  for  twelve 
hands. 

Muehroom  punneti — seven  inches  by 
one  inch. 

Salading  pimiMto— five  inches  by  two 
inches. 

Half  eieve — contains  three  imperial 
gallons  and  a  half.  It  averages  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  diameter,  and  six 
inches  in  depth. 

iStVvtf— contains  seven  imperial  gallons. 
Diameter,  fifteen  inches;  depth,  eight 
inches. 

Bushel  sieve — ^ten  imperial  gallons  and 
a  half.  Diameter  at  top,  seventeen  inches 
and  three  quarters ;  at  bottom,  seventeen 
inches;  depths  eleven  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Bushel  basket — ought,  when  heaped,  to 
contain  an  imperial  bushel.  Diameter  at 
bottom,  ten  inches ;  at  top,  fourteen 
inches  and  a  half;  depth,  seventeen 
inches.  Walnuts,  nuts,  apples,  and  po- 
tatoes are  sold  by  this  measure.  A  bushel 
of  the  last  named,  cleaned,  weighs  flfit^- 


six  pounds ;  hut  four  pounds  ttdditioBd 
are  allowed  if  they  are  not  washed. 

Baskets  (Bustio).    These  are  often 
suitable  ornaments  for  the  reception  of 
flowering-plants  upon  lawns,  and  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds.      These 
baskets  are  easily  xpade.    Having  fixed 
on  the  sizes  you  wish  for,  procure  some 
inch  boards,  either  of  sound  oak,  which 
is  the  best,  or  of  weU -seasoned  elm  or 
deal.    Cut  them  into  the  proper  lengths, 
and  nail  them  together  the  right  width ; 
they  will  then  form  a  square.     Mark 
then  the  desired  form  (round  or  octagon) 
on  this  square,  and  cut  it  into  the  de- 
sired  figure.     When  this  is  done,  yon 
have  the  ground-work  of  your  basket; 
make  the  basket  ten  or  eight  inches  deep; 
and,  if  your  garden  is  moderately  exten- 
sive, you  may  have  them  the  largest  sixe 
to  be  manageable,  that  is  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  diameter.    If  a  small  garden, 
this  size  would   be  inconvenient,  and 
take  up  too  much  room.    Yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  two 
or  three  of  these  ornaments.   For  such  a 
garden,    the    most   proper   dimensions 
would  be  two  feet;   and  for  that  size, 
six  inches  deep  would  be  proportionate. 
Then  proceed  to  nail  to  the  circular  or 
octagon  bottom  the  sides.    If  the  shape 
is  round,  let  the  pieces  of  wood  to  form 
the  sides  be  narrow,  bevel  inwards  tlie 
sides,  and  shape  them  so  as  to  form  the 
circle;   but  if  of  an  octagon  form,  the 
pieces  will  be,  of  course,  of  the  width  of 
each  of  the  eight  sides,  and  planed  to  fit 
at  each  comer.    Fasten  them  firmly  to- 
gether with  nails,  and  the  main  founda- 
tion and  walls  of  your  baskets  are  com- 
plete.   On  the  top  of  the  side  put  acme 
split  hazel  rods,  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
cover  it,  and  bang  over  the  outside  edge 
about  half  an  inch.    Place  some  of  the 
same  kind  close  to  the  bottom  ;  then,  be- 
tween the  two,  cover  the  plain  boards 
with  some  rough  oak  or  elm  bark,  so 
closely  fitted  as  to  give  the  idea  that  the 
basket  has  been  out  out  of  a  solid  tree ; 
or,  which  is  more  expensive  and  tronblo- 
some,  but  certainly  more    ornamental, 
cover  the  sides  wiUi  (split  or  whole,  as 
you  may  fancy)  hazel  rods,  formed  into 
tasteful  forms.  These  should  fit  so  cloi>e 
as  to  hide  completely  the  material  of 
which  the  sides  are  formed.    The  bark- 
plan    will  not  require    anything    more 
doing  to  it  afler  it  is  neatly  fitted  and 
itecurely  nailed  to  the  sides;  bnt  thfS 
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hue!  rods  should  hate  a  coatmg  of  hoilod 
liaseed'Oil  applied. 

Bass  or  Bast  Mats.  Thesa  are  ohiefly 
mide  m  Russia,  from  the  inner  bark  of 
tises  {basi  in  the  Bass  language).  Their 
\mi  use  is  as  a  packing-envelope ;  for,  as 
A  protection  to  wall-trees,  they  are  inferior 
to  netting,  and  to  standard  shrubs,  struo- 
tnres  made  of  straw  {tee  Shbltbbs)  are 
to  be  preferred.  Tbey  are  Tory  seryice- 
ible,  however,  to  place  over  beds  of  early 
ipring  radishes,  fto.,  to  prevent  the  night 
radiation.  This  is  quite  as  effectual, 
fflaeb  cleaner,  and  less  troublesome  than 
a  ooveiing  of  straw.  Shreds  of  these 
mats  are  also  useful  for  many  gardening 
purposes  where  a  ligature  or  string  is 
required.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
ifl  for  binding  a  bud  or  sc^on  in  its  place 
on  the  stock  after  grafting.  For  this  we 
piefer  the  new  Cuba  latt;  but  the  finest 
of  the  ordinary  Russian  mats  will  answer 
equally  well,  perhaps  better,  provided 
the  material  is  very  fine  and  very  tough. 
In  selecting  a  mat  for  this  purpose,  the 
best  may  be  distinguished  by  two  or 
three  qualities: — First,  whatever  colour 
the  bast  be,  it  must  feel  silky  and  some- 
what oily  to  the  touch.  A  full  reliance 
most  not  be  placed  on  this  alone,  how- 
over;  but  the  strength  should  be  tested 
by  cutting  off  a  fine-looking  strand,  and 
imping  off  a  narrow  piece  as  fine  as 
twine.  ^  This,  if  good,  should  withstand 
A  considerable  amount  of  tension :  it  is 
well,  however,  to  try  a  second  piece.  As 
to  oolour,  such  is  generally  a  pale  straw. 

Ba'ssia.  (Named  afier  M,Batti,oa- 
nUor  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Boulogne. 
Ntt  ord.,  Sapvtadt  [Sapotace«]«  linn., 
il-Dodecandria  l-Monogynia,) 

TIm  BaMi«a  «n  traw  of  aome  impovtanc*  in 
iBdia.  B.  buiyrafeea  yield*  a  thick,  oU-like 
batter  from  iu  frait,  or  smAm.  B.  latj^o'lia  Air- 
tkhe»  m  kind  of  amck,  called  motira,  by  dietiU 
Bof  tke  leaves.  The  fmit  of  the  Illapio-tree,  B. 
ie^gi/a^iia^  yield*  oil  for  lamp*,  *oap-making,  and 
•1*0  for  food ;  and  Muogo  P«rk'*  Butter-tree  was 
a  Bpcdea  of  BaMia.  Scove  tree*.  Cutting*  of 
npeaed  yoaog  aboot*  in  April,  in  heat,  nnder  a 
MO>Klaas;  pc»t  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o^ 
l»7t'|  winter,  Bif*  to  M^. 

B.  bmijfrafeea  (buttery).    40.    Nepaul.    18S3. 

—  faA/o'A'a  (broad-leaved).  40.   Yellow.  £.  Ind. 

—  Iraff/i/lia  (loDg-leaTcd).    40.    E.  Ind.    1811. 

BASfXABD    AoACiA.      Bohi'nia  pteu'do- 
uea'cia. 
Bastabd    Atooioh.     SUe'ne  peeu'do- 

Bastard  Baou    MdPtta, 
Bastabd  Box.    Poly'paUu 


Bastabd  Cabbaox-tbsb.    Oeofnfya* 
Bastabd  Cbdab.    Ouazu'ma  and  (7*- 

Bastabd  Ghbbbt.     O^rutue  peeu'do* 
ce'rasM. 
Bastabd    Cdcbakob.      OSRnemo^tNain 

Bastabd  Oobk-tebb.  Que'reue  peeu'do^ 
tufber, 

Bastabd  Cbaoca.  Weiapeet^do-crtfeca, 

Bastabd  Dictammus.  Bermifffria 
puvtdO'dieUifnnus. 

Bastabd  Gbound-Pikb.  7>«'miiiii 
peeu'do-chamet'pUye, 

Bastabd  Habb's-eab.    Phy'lUe. 

Bastabd  Hyssop.  Teu'crium  peeu'do^ 
hyuo'ptu, 

Bastabd  Indigo.    Amo'rpha, 

Bastabd  Jaskzmb.    Andro'taee  cAoaitf- 

Bastabd  Lunsx.  Trifo'hum  lupina't- 
term 

Bastabd  Manchibbbl.    Oamerelria, 

Bastabd  Mousb-eab.  Ifiera'cium 
p$eu'dO'pUos^Ua. 

Bastabd  Olbia.    LoMeltera  o'lbieu 

Bastabd  Toad-Flax.    The^num. 

Bastabd  Quimob  Pjf'rut-ehammme't' 
pilns, 

Bastabd  Yebtain.    SUichyta'rpheitu 

Bastabd  Ybtch.    Pha'ca. 

Bastabd  Wind-Floweb.  Oeniia'na 
peet^do-pneumona'nthe, 

Bastabd  Wood-Saob.  Teu'crium 
peeu'dO'$corodt/nia. 

Bata'tas.      (Aboriginal  name.     Nat, 

ord..  Bindweeds  [ConvolvuIacesB].  linn., 

6-Pentandria    1-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Pharbitis  and  Ipomea.) 

All  atore  deeiduona  climber*.  Cutting*  of 
*tumpT  *ide-aboot*,  or  young  *hoot*  *Upped  from 
the  tuber*,  jtt*t  a*  they  begin  to  grow  ;  m  aandy 
aoil,  in  bottom-heat,  and  under  a  hand-gl***; 
rich,  *andy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with  manure- 
water  when  growing.  Temp.,  aummer,  M*  tc 
86^  with  moisture ;  winter,  4tP  to  55<*. 

B^bti^eea  (beot-Uke).    A.    PalerioIoC.    Dem«« 

rare.     1839' 
•^  Bignonioifdet  (Bi|tnonia-like}.    Dark  purple. 

July.    Cayenne.     I8S4. 

—  Sonarie'ntit  (Bnenoa  Ayrea).    10.    Purple. 

—  CaeanUle'Mii  (OaTanillea'J.    White,  red.    Au< 

guat.     1815. 

—  edt^tis  (eaUble-yVtti7«d).    White,  purple.    E. 

Ind.    1797' 
^glmteif&Ua   (milky-green-leafod).     Purplish. 

June.    Mexico.     17SS* 
^— keterophf/Ua  (varloue-leavcd).    Fata   purple. 

September.    Cuba.    1817' 
^'jalafpa  Oalap).   Roae.  Augutt.  Mexico.  1845. 

—  ;Nmicu/a7a  (panicled).  Purple.  July.  £.  Ind. 

1799* 

—  pentaphif'Ua  (flTe-leaTod).    White.    Aagtuii 

£.  Ind.    1719. 
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B.  Stnegul^mU  (Senegal).  While,  lalf.  Oaiaeft. 

IS2S. 

—  tmnutta  (three-leafleted).  White.  JqIt.  Brasil. 

1B34. 

—  veiM'M  (veiny).     Purple.    Joly.    MMiritine. 

I8S0. 

—  WaUWrkii  (Waldeek't).    White  end  purple. 

8.  Amer.     1847. 

—  WUldenofoU  (WUldenow*t)  Purple.  July.  I8lt. 

Batkma'knia.  (Called  after  Mr,  BaU- 
man^  a  keen  collector  and  ardent  calti- 
vator  of  orchids,  and  author  of  a  splendid 
work  on  the  Orchids  of  Mexico  and  Gaa- 
timala.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchida  [Orohidacen]. 
Linn.,  HO-Oynandria  l-Monogjfnia,  Al- 
lied to  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchid  i  divivlon*  end  offaeta  {  peat, 
bmken  crock*,  and  •phagnum ;  plant  raiaed  oon- 
•tderably  above  the  surface  of  pot,  or  suspended 
in  shallow  baskets.  Summer  temp.,  70"  to  i5'| 
winter,  0o<*  to  66^ 

B.  C^Uejfi  (CoUey'a).    4.    Purple,  greea.    Au- 
gust.   Demerara.    1834. 

Ba'tschia.   (Named  after  •/*.  O.  Baieh, 

a  German  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Borage- 

wnrtt  [Boragynaoes].    linn.,  b-Pentan- 

dria  l-Monogynia.    This   really  should 

be  onit^d  to  Litho8permam«) 

All  hardy  herbaceous  pereanialc ;  seeds,  or  divi- 
sions t  common  soil. 

B.  omm^9eetu  (hoary),    t.    Yellow.     July.     N. 
Amer.    18S6. 

—  Aneli'isi  (Omelin's).   4.   Yellow.    June.    Ca- 

rolina.    1813. 

—  hngi/lo'ra  (long-flowered).  4*   Yellow,  June. 

Missouri.     18  IS. 

—  §eHfeea  (silky).   4<    Yellow.    July.    N.  Amer. 

18S5. 

Bad'era.  (Named  after  FrancU  and 
Ferdinand  Bauer^  German  botanical 
draughtsmen.  Nat  ord.,  HydrangetuU 
[  Hydrangeaoeie].  linn.,  1^-Polyandria 
*Z-Digynia.) 

Bmu'erm  is  a  botanical  anomaly  which  has  put- 
tied the  learned  as  to  ite  proper  order.  Dr. 
Lindley  has  placed  it  with  Hydrangea.  Green- 
house evergreen  under-shrubs }  euttings  in  sanrfy 
soil,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Sum- 
mer  temp.,  ftflP  to  6s° ;  winter,  S8"  to  4S^ 

B.  Av'milit  (dwsif).     1.    Bed.    September.    N. 
S.  Wales.    1804. 

—  mUtf/o'lia  (madder-leavcd).    14>    Pink.   Sep- 

.tember.    N.  8.  Wales.    I79S. 

BAUHfiOA.  Mountain  Ebony.  (Named 
after  the  brothers  John  and  Canpar  Bau- 
kift^  bot4uist8  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nat.  ord.,  LeguminovM  Plants  [Fabaoee]. 
Linn.,  iO-Decandria  i-Monogynia.) 

One  of  the  tribes  of  Caaalpinia.  All  stove 
evergreen  shrubs,  except  where  otherwise  speci- 
fied. Half. ripe  euttings  in  summer,  in  sand, 
{»laeed  under  a  glass,  and  in  moist  bottom-heat ; 
ight,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  00^  to  85";  winter,  ftf*  to  W*. 

B.ooMiea'ta  (priekly-elirfAvrf).    fi.    White.    W. 
lad.    I7S7 


B.  aemmiiu^ia  (tnper-pointed-togaad).  t.  WMtSi 

July.     £.  Ina.     1808. 
^arm^ta  (armed).    •.    White.    BranL    l«S4t 

GUmbw. 

—  attrfta  (long-earod).    0.     White.     Jamaica* 

17S0. 

—  CMne'ntit  (Chinese).    6,    Red.   China,    imaw 

—  corpmbo'aa  (oorymbed).    6.    White.    B.  lad. 

1818.    Climber. 

—  Cumane'neiB  (Cumana).     SO.    White.    Jolj. 

Cumana.    ISStf.    Climber. 
^/ermgifnea   (rusty-feseerf).    la.    White.    & 

Ind.     1880.    Climber. 
— forficelta  (pincer-leoifeif).   0.   White.    BranL 

I8'i.l. 

—  glabra  (smooth).  16.  White.  Carthage.  1810. 

Climber. 
"2  glauee'tteena  (milky-greea).    0.    White.   Cu* 
roana.     18 17. 

—  grandiftofra  (large-flowered).  4.  White.  Pern. 

18S0. 

—  Fndiea  (Indian).    0.    White.    E.  Ind.    ISlia. 
-—  tee'rmif  (unarmed).  0.  Yellow,  red.  Aeapulco. 

1810. 

—  Lamore^Vita  (Lamarek's).     0.    White.    8. 

Amer.     1818. 

—  lo/iTo'^'a  (broad- leaved).   0.   White.    W.  Ind. 

1818 

—  Uptope'tala  (slender  -  petaled).     S.     Yellow, 

green.    New  Spain.    1818. 

—  Ivna'Hs  (Aa</'-moon-/Me0d).  0.  White.  Aca* 

pulco.     1820. 

—  MadagatenriefnHs  (Uadagascar).    4.    Uada- 

gasear.    1830. 

—  MmUbe/riea  (BlaUbar).    15.    White.    E.  Ind. 

1810.    Climber. 

—  mierophj^ita  (small-leaved).    0.    White.    8. 

Amer.     181 7. 
~  warfMiie'reiff  (many-nerved).    8.   White.    Ca- 
raccas.     1808. 

—  Pait/e7ia(Pauletia).  4.  White.  Panama,  lysy. 

—  pit^e'seeiw  (downv).  4.  White-  Jamaica.  1778. 
^purpvfrea   (purple).     0.     Purple.      B    Ind. 

1778. 
— 'raeeato'M  (raeemed).    90.    White.    E.  Ind. 

1790.    Stove  climber. 
^rett/M  (abraptly-blunt).   7*    White.  E.  lad. 

1890. 


—  aoa'ndefw  (smo/Z-fesved-dimbing).  90.  White, 

yellow.    E.  Ind.    1700.    Climber. 

—  itpeefo'M  (showy).    10.   White.    1690.    Scov* 


climber. 

—  mftroAtcndi/o'/ja  (roundish-leaved).  0.  Whita. 

Aeapulco.     1890. 

—  tometU&ta  (thickly-haired).  0.  Yellow,  whila. 

B.  Ind.     1808. 

—  Ma'wdre  (three-stomened).    15.    White.    £• 

Ind.     1893.    Stove  climber. 
-^vmrUgafta  (variegated).     6.    Striped.   Jana. 
E.  Ind.    lyyo. 

Bawd-MONBY.     ilfe'iim. 

Bat-trbx.     Lau'ruM  no'bilU. 

Bead-trkb.    Me'Ua, 

Bbam-TRBE.    Py'nu  a^ria, 

Bban.  {Fafba  vulgafrU.)  There  are 
many  yarieties  of  this  Tegetable ;  bat  we 
shall  only  name  those  which  are  clearly 
distinct  and  valuable. 

Mazayon,  —  This  has  whitish  seeds, 
rather  larger  than  a  horse-bean,  two  to 
four  feet  high.  Sown  in  spring,  about 
ten  weeks  occur  before  beana  are  fit  tot 
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table.  Umaj  fab-TarieiiM  ia  seedBmea'ii 
ettilogaes. 

LoM^-Poii.— -Sandwieh,  or  Lisbon,  has 
Ttrious  names  attached  to  these.  Seeds 
vbitish,  about  an  inoh  long,  and  half 
that  in  width,  flat.  Yer;  productive ;  good 
for  main  snmmer-crops*  Sown  in  spring, 
•boat  twelve  weeks  elapse  before  the 
beans  are  fit  for  table.  Three  to  five  feet 

Jokntomi  WonderfuL — This  is  a  long- 
pod,  but  even  more  productive ;  and  we 
consider  it  the  best  of  all  the  varieties. 
Pods  very  nomerous ;  many  with  six  or 
even  eight  beans  in  them,  and  bearing  a 
■accession  of  pods;  seeds  rather  more 
broad  in  proportion  to  length. 

IhUek  Jjong^Pod  has  seeds  still  broader 
in  proportion  to  length. 

^  (ht€n  Lonif'Pod, — Nonpareil,  or  Genoa, 
differs  ehiefly  from  other  long-pods  by 
its  seeds  being  green. 

Toier  has  white,  broad,  oval  seeds. 
Height,  five  feet  Sown  in  spring,  its 
beans  are  ready  in  twelve  weeks;  rather 
coarse-flavoured. 

Wutdtor. — Seeds  whitish,  flat,  circular, 
an  inch  in  diameter;  only  two  or  three 
in  a  pod.  Produces  a  succession  of  pods ; 
four  feet    Many  other  names  prefixed. 

Grten  Windgur  difiers  chiefly  from  the 
preceding  in  the  oolour  of  its  seed. 

The  Red-Seeded,  WhUe-Blouomed^Red- 
BJouomedf  and  some  others,  have  no  me- 
lits  equal  to  the  preceding.  The  Fan^ 
not  being  more  than  one  foot  high,  is 
SMful,  in  small  gardens,  to  grow  among 
other  crops;  but  it  is  not  productive, 
and  its  beans  come  all  at  once. 

8oU  tuul  tUuation, — The  soil  should 
vBxy  with  the  season.  For  the  winter- 
standing  and  early  erops,  a  moderately 
neh  and  dry  soil  is  best  adapted  to  them, 
•inee,  if  too  moist,  the  seed  is  apt  to  de- 
cay;  whilst  a  eooUbottomed,  more  tena- 
ebas  soil  is  beat  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer sowings.  The  situation  cannot  be 
too  unshaded;  but  a  protection  from 
^lent  winds  is  very  beueficiaL 

Timei  and  modet  of  tounnjr.— For  the 
iist  producdon,  in  the  following  year,  a 
large  sowing  of  Long-pods  may  be  made 
dming  the  middle  of  November;  and 
plantations  may  be  continued  to  be  made, 
inm  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  Jane,  once  ev^ry  three  weeks.  Not 
later  than  the  Ist  of  July  a  last  sowing 
Btcj  be  made.  The  early  Mazagon  is 
^  for  the  earliest  and  latest  plantings, 
^produee  the  same  year. 


Sowing  for  tnuuplanUUiotu-^lf  the  sei^ 
son  has  been  lost  for  sowing  at  propet 
time,  in  the  natural  soil,  for  the  early 
crops,  or  ground  could  not  be  spared  or 
made  ready,  then  sow  for  transplanting! 
either  in  small  pots,  turf-sods,  or  gentla 
hotbed,  and  of  such  extent  as  can  be 
covered  with  a  frame.  If  frames  and 
hand-glasses  are  deficient,  matting  or 
litter,  kept  from  ix^juring  the  plants  bj 
means  of  hooping,  &o.,  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
beans  are  not  weakened  by  a  deficiency  ' 
of  air  and  light ;  to  guard  against  it  the 
lights  should  be  taken  entirely  off  every 
day  that  excessive  wet  or  cold  does  not 
forbid  their  removal.  The  usual  time  for 
removing  them  into  the  open  ground,  *n 
a  south  border,  is  February,  in  mild  and 
open  weather. 

Sowing  to  remain.  —  When  sown  to 
remain,  the  seed  may  be  inserted  in 
double  rows,  in  drills,  drawn  by  the  hoe, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart, 
from  double  row  to  double  row,  the  dou- 
ble rows  four  inches  apart,  and  two  deep. 
Previous  to  sowing,  in  summer,  if  dry 
weather,  the  seed  should  be  soiJced  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  water ;  or,  if  sown 
in  drills,  these  should  be  well  watered 
immediately  before  the  insertion. 

When  advanced  to  a  height  of  two 
inches,  hoeing  between  the  stems  of  the 
plants  may  commence.  This  should  be 
often  repeated.  As  soon  as  the  various 
crops  come  into  full  blossom,  two  or  three 
inches  length  of  each  stem  is  broken  ofll 
This,  by  preventing  its  increase  in  height, 
causes  more  sap  to  be  afiorded  to  the 
blossom,  consequently  causing  it  to  ad- 
vance with  more  rapidity,  and  to  set 
more  abimdantly. 

For  seed. — No  two  varieties  should  be 
grown  near  to  each  other ;  and,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  early  ones  as  unoon lami- 
nated as  possible,  those  plants  only  which 
blossom  and  produce  their  pods  the  first 
should  be  preserved.  None  oi  the  pods 
ought  to  be  gathered  for  the  table  from 
them;  the  after -production  of  seed  is 
never  so  fine,  and  the  plants  raised  from 
it  are  idways  deficient  in  vigour.  They 
are  fit  for  harvesting  when  the  leaves 
have  become  blackish,  which  oocurs  at 
the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 
The  pods  may  be  gathered  from  the 
stems  when  ripe  enough,  and  spread  out 
thin,  upon  a  dry,  airy,  boarded  floor,  to 
dry.    Those  only  should  be  proserved 
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that  are  fine  and  perfect  They  are  beat 
stored  in  the  pods  until  required.  Seed- 
beans  will  sometimes  vegetate  after  being 
kept  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  are  seldom 
good  for  anything  when  more  than  two 
years  old. 

Imects.See  Aphis  tabs. 

Beato'kia.  (Named  by  Dr.  Herbert 
•iter  2).  Beaton,  a  Scotch  gardener;  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Cottage  Oar- 
dener  and  to  this  Dictionary,  Nat.  ord., 
IridM  [liidacesB].  Linn.,  lQ-Monade1^hia 
l-Triandria.    Allied  to  Tigridia.) 

Greenhouse  perennial  bulba.  Offseto  tnd  teed*  | 
the  Utter  to  be  aown  in  a  alight  hotbed,  in  March  * 
light,  rich  soU.  To  be  Ukea  up  before  troat, 
or  covered  up  where  thej  have  grown,  ao  m  to 
preserve  them  both  from  froat  and  wet. 
B.  aira^ta  (dnxk-flowered),  S.  Dark  purple.  Au- 
gust.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  muwa  {evtxvei-ttalked).   Purple.  ApriL  Del 

Monte.     1843. 
-^gmrpu'rea  (purple-/ower#<0.    Po»pl«.    April. 
Braail.    1841. 

Beaufo'stia.  (Named  after  Mary 
Duchesi  of  Bea}^ort,  Nat.  ord.,  Myrtle- 
bloonu  [Myrtace©].  linn.,  IS-Polyadel- 
phia  2-Polyandria,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shruba.  Cuttin«a  of  balf- 
ripencd  shooto,  under  a  glass,  in  sand,  without 
heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  50°  to  0&  ; 
winter,  38°  to  48°. 

B,  earinafta  OieeUeaoed).   8.   tfcariet.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1823. 

—  DampiefH  (Dampier'a).  8.  Pink.   May.   Har- 

tog's  Island. 
^  ieemaa'ta  (decussated).   3.   Scarlet.  May.  N. 
Holland.     1B03. 

—  maero*<e'mo»(lon9-*umened).  Purple.  July. 

Australia.     1843. 

—  purpu'rea  {purplt-Jtowered),     Purple.    July. 

Australia.    1841. 

—  ijpti'rtaCseattered-toaoecf).    <•   Bad.    N.Hol- 

land.   1803. 

—  epl^ndem  (shining).    3.    N.  Holland.     1830. 

Beaumo'ntia.  (Named  after  J/^.U^aw- 
montf  of  Bretton  HalL  Nat  ord.,  Dog- 
bane$  [Apooynaceie].  Linn.,  6-Pentan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

One  of  our  first  stove  twiners,  with  large,  white 
trnmpet-shaped  flowers,  produced  in  clusters  at 
the  end  of  the  shoots.  They  succeed  best  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  a  house,  Intermediate  be- 
tween a  stove  and  a  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  haU- 
ripened  wood ;  rich,  lumpy  loam  and  peat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  70° }  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

B»  grandiflo'ra   (large-flowered).     90.     White. 

June.    E.  Ind.     1830. 
'"Umgifo'lia  (long-leaved).     90.     White.     E. 

Ind.     1818. 

Belgium.     (United  to  Ocymum.) 
Bed  is  a  comprehensive  word,  applica- 
ble to  the  detached  space  on  which  any 
cultivated  plants  are  grown.    It  is  moai 
eorreelly    confined   to    small  divisions, 


purposely  restricted  in  hreadth  for  tf>e 

eonvenience  of  hand-weeding,  or  othar 
requisite  culture,  and,  in  the  flower-gsr- 
den,  for  the  promotion  of  beauty.  This 
involves  the  question  of  form,  one  of  th« 
most  difficult  that  is  submitted  to  Uie 
giurdener,  because  few  tastes  agree  as  to 
Uieir  estimate  of  the  beaudfnl.  Under 
the  head  Flowbb-Gabdsm  we  shall  give 
a  few  general,  and  only  general,  obser- 
vations upon  Uiis  subject ;  and  here  will 
merely  observe  that,  in  making  flower- 
beds, they  should  always  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be 
their  tenants ;  and  that  though,  for  large 
masses  of  shrubs  and  trees,  we  have  seen 
rectangular  forms  so  planted  as  to  look 
solid  and  grand,  yet  that  we  believe  no 
arrangement  of  dwarf-flowers  would  ever 
make  a  separate  square  or  parallelogram 
bed  of  them  otherwise  than  decidedly 
ugly. 

BsDDZNO-XN  is  a  mode  of  sowing  seed. 
In  this  method,  the  ground  being  dug, 
and  formed  by  alleys  into  beds,  four  or 
five  feet  wide,  each  alley  being  a  spade's 
width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the  earth  being  drawn  off  the  top^  of  the 
bed  with  a  rake  or  spade,  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed  is 
then  sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed ;  which  being  done,  the  earth  in  the 
alleys  is  immediately  cast  over  the  bed, 
again  covering  the  seeds  the  same  depth, 
and  the  surface  is  raked  smooth. 

The  method  of  bedding-in  sowing  by 
sifting  is  sometimes  practised  for  very 
small  seeds  of  a  more  delicate  natare, 
that  require  a  very  light  covering  of 
earth  when  sown.  To  bury  them  as 
shallow  as  possible,  they  are  covered  by 
sifting  fine  earth  over  them  out  of  a  vrire- 
sieve. 

BEDBiwa-ouT  is  removing  plants  frooi 
the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grow- 
ing into  the  beds  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain  during  the  summer  and  autnmn. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  flowers  for 
bedding-out,  arranged  according  to  their 
colourH,  the  first- named  being  the  mofit 
dwarf  :—JFAi/tf.— Verbena  pulchella.  Lo- 
belia erinus  albus,  Campanula  pumila. 
Campanula  Carpadca  alba,  Senecio  eie- 
gans  iiore  albo,  While  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium, White-flowerea  horseshoe  Gera- 
nium, Phlox  omniflora.  Double  Whita 
Snapdragon,  CEnothera  tarazifolia,  CB. 
specioBB,  Nierembergia  calycina.  Varie- 
gated sweet  Alyssum,  Calendula  hybrids, 
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WMte  ClarkiftvPetmiui  nyotaginiilora;  of 
Yerbenas,  the  Bride  wad  White  Perfeo- 
tacm,  and  White  Salvia  patens.  Scarlet,— » 
Of  Verbenas,  Boole  de  Feo,  Inglefield 
Seariet,  or  ftilgens,  Melindre's  latifoha, 
Satellite,  and  Emperor  of  Scarlets;  of 
Geraniams,  Shnibland  Scarlet,  Tom 
Thamb,  Improved  Ftograore,  Gem  of 
Scarlets,  Boyalist,  and  Compaotum.  Put- 
fU.-^Ot  Verbenas,  Walton's  Emma, 
Heloise,  Venosa,  and  Sabina;  Petunia 
phcsnicea.  Lobelia  onidentata,  Lantana 
Sellowii,  and  Phlox  Dmromondii.  Pink» 
— Saponszia  Calabrioa,  Silene  Shaftie,  Si- 
lene  pendnla,  Silene  compaota;  of  Ge- 
raniums the  PinJc  Ivy-leaf,  Mangle's 
variegated  Pink,  Pink  Nosegay,  Judy, 
Lacia  rosea,  and  Diadematnm ;  Anagallis 
samea;  of  Verbenas,  Miller's  Favourite, 
Beanty  Supreme,  Duchess  of  Northum- 
beorland,  and  Standard  of  Perfection. 
TeUaw, — Tagetes  tenuifolia,  Sanvitalia 
procnmbens ;  of  Calceolarias,  Integrifolia, 
Bufoaa,  Kayii,  Visoosissima,  Corymbosa, 
and  Amplexicanle ;  Orange  African  Ma- 
rigold, Double  Yellow  French  Marigold, 
and  Coreopsis  lanceolata.  Bbu, — Lobe- 
lia ramosa.  Cineraria  amelloides,  Salvia 
aUanuediioides,  and  Isotoma  axillaris* 

BsDBouAB.    See  Cynips  rosjb. 

Bsdfo'bdia.  (Named  in  honour  of 
the  Duke  of  Beiford.  Nat  ord.,  Compo- 
fites  [Asteraces].  linn.,  IQ-Syngenegia 
I'^qualie,    Allied  to  Cacalia.) 

GreenJioan  erergreen  »lirub.  Cattinn  « little 
dried  before  iniertiag  them,  in  roagb,  MDdy 
•nil;  und,  peat,  loem.  and  brick-rabbish,  in 
equal  pfroponiona.  Summer  temp.,  U^  to  7^ ; 
viater,  4r  to  45^ ;  and  almost  drj. 
B.  eaA'ei'M  (willow-like).    Yellow.  April.     IBM. 

Bbk.  {Apis.)  All  the  species  of  this 
insect  are  friendly  to  the  gardener;  for 
they  all  aid  in  impregnating  his  flowers, 
many  of  which,  without  their  aid,  would 
fall  unproductive  of  either  fruit  or  seed. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  as  often  in- 
jurious, by  causing  cross  impregnations, 
and  actually  ii^uring  flowers  in  their 
efforts  to  get  at  ^e  honey.  The  honey- 
bee {A.  mellifica)  is  the  most  active  in 
this  operation;  but  the  hnroble^bee 
{Bombut  api$)f  and  others  of  the  robust 
q>eeiea,  visit  flowers  in  rough  weather, 
when  the  honey-bee  wiU  doc  yentare 
from  its  hive. 

BncH.    Fa'fUM, 

Best.  There  are  two  sections  of  this 
vegetable  cnltiYated  by  gardeners. 

1.  Vot  the  leaves  to  boil  like  spinach, 
ad  the  stalks  of  the  leaves  like  sea>kalB. 


BraxiUan  Beet  (B«?ia  BratOM^ntUY  with 
very  large  green  leaves.  Thiok-leaveij 
Beet  {B,  ci'cU),  of  which  there  are  these 
varieties  :^] .  Green-leaved,  small-rooted. 
2.  White-veined,  or  silver.  3.  Golden- 
veined.  4.  Bed-veined.  The  silver  it 
the  finest,  and,  when  blanched  as  the 
chard,  nearly  equals  asparagus.  The 
leaves  of  all  are  boiled  like  spinach,  and 
the  foot-stalks  peeled  and  used  as  sea- 
kale. 

a.  BedBeet(B.mi^'m).— Ninevarie- 
ties  occur  of  this;  but  the  yellow  and 
white-rooted,  not  meriting  cultivation, 
are  here  omitted.  The  others  are:— 
1.  Large-rooted.  3.  Long-rooted.  8. 
Dwarf-topped.  4.  Turnip-rooted.  &• 
Small.  6.  Castlenaudari.  7.  Green- 
topped.  Of  these.  No.  4  is  best  for  an 
early  crop,  and  No.  6  for  the  main  crop, 
if  obtained  genuine.  There  are  many 
sub-varieties,  but  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  each  other.  For  table  use, 
the  object  is  to  obtain  moderate- sized  and 
dark  crimson  roots. 

Use.  —  The  Red  Beet,  after  being 
cooked,  is  used  sliced  in  salads,  or  alone 
with  an  acid  dressing.  It  is  much  better 
baked  than  boiled. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Beet  requires  a 
rich,  deep,  open  soil.  Its  richness  should 
rather  rise  from  previous  application,  than 
the  addition  of  manure  at  the  time  of 
sowing ;  and,  to  efiect  this,  the  compart- 
ment intended  for  the  growth  of  these 
vegetables  is  advantageously  prepared  as 
directed  for  Celery.  On  the  soil  depend 
the  sweetness  and  tenderness  for  which 
which  they  are  estimated ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  on  poor,  light  soils,  or 
heavy  ones,  the  best  sorts  will  taste 
earthy.  The  situation  should  be  open ; 
but  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  bed 
shaded  from  the  meridian  sun  in  summer. 
We  have  always  found  it  beneficial  to  dig 
the  ground  two  spades  deep  for  these 
deep-rooting  vegetables,  and  to  turn  in 
the  whole  of  the  manure  intended  to  be 
applied  with  the  bottom-spit,  so  as  to 
bury  it  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  tha 
ground.  Salt  is  a  beneficial  application 
to  this  crop ;  one  reason  for  which  un- 
doubtedly is,  the  Beet  being  a  native  of 
the  sea-shore. 

Time  and  mode  of  foipin^.— Sow  from 
the  close  of  February  until  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  the  seed  must  not  be  inserted  untU 
the  severe  frosts  ara  ofar,  which  inevi^ 
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Mj  def  troy  the  seedlings  when  young. 
The  best  time  for  inserting  the  main 
crop  of  red  Beet-root  for  winter  supply 
is  early  in  April.  The  Brazilian  and 
Thick-lea?ed  Beets  may  be  sown  at  the 
tame  time  for  supply  in  summer ;  and, 
at  the  beginnmg  of  July  or  August,  a  sue- 
cessional  crop  of  these  may  be  sown  for 
supply  in  the  winter  and  following  spring. 

The  seed  is  best  sown  in  drills,  a  foot 
asunder,  and  an  inch  deep;  or  by  dibble, 
at  the  same  distance  each  way,  and  at  a 
•imilar  depth,  two  or  three  seeds  being 
put  in  each  hole.  The  Brazil  Beet  re- 
quires eighteen  inches  space. 

Daring  the  early  stages  of  growth,  the 
beds,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  cul- 
tivation, should  not  be  more  than  four 
feet  wide,  must  be  looked  over  occa- 
sionally, and  the  largest  of  the  weeds 
cleared  by  hand.  In  the  course  of  May, 
jtccording  to  the  advanced  state  of 
growth,  the  plants  mu^t  be  cleared 
tiioroughly  of  weeds,  both  by  hand  and 
small  hoeing;  the  Red  Beet  thinned  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  White 
to  eight  or  ten.  The  plants  of  this  last 
tariety  which  are  removed  may  be  trans- 
planted into  rows  at  a  similar  distsnce. 
Moist  weather  is  to  be  preferred  for  per- 
forming this,  otherwise  the  plants  must 
be  watered  occasionally  until  they  have 
taken  root  They  must  be  frequently 
hoed,  and  kept  dear  of  weeds  through- 
out the  summer. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  earth  up 
the  stalks  of  the  White  Beet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Celeiy,  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  peeled,  and  eaten  as  asparagus.  No 
vegetable  is  more  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid-manure  than  the  White 
and  Brazil  Beets. 

Taking  up  the  Bed  Beet—In  October 
the  Beet-root  may  be  taken  up  for  use  as 
wanted,  but  not  entirely,  for  preserva- 
tion during  the  winter,  until  November, 
or  the  beginning  of  December,  if  the  wea- 
ther continues  open ;  then  to  be  buried 
in  sand,  in  alternate  layers,  under  shelter. 
Before  storing,  the  leaves  and  fibrous 
roots  must  be  trimmed  off,  but  the  main 
root  not  wounded,  and  a  dry  day  selected 
for  performing  it  Beet-root  may  be  kept 
exceedingly  well  if  stacked  up  neatly, 
sloping  to  a  point  against  a  north  wall, 
or  other  cool  place,  upon  a  dry  bottom, 
and  buried  with  sifted  coal-ashes.  The 
thickness  of  this  covering  must  depend 
upon  the  weather.  | 


OatKerin^  from  the  Cheen  and  WhiU 
Beet.  —  In  gathering  from  these,  the 
largest  outside  leaves  should  be  finf 
taken,  and  the  inner  left  to  increase  in 
size,  when  the  same  selection  must  be 
continued ;  but,  at  the  same  timoyit  most 
be  remembered  that  they  are  to  be  use^t 
whilst  perfectly  green  and  vigorous,  othei- 
wise  they  are  tough  and  worthless. 

To  obtain  $eed. — Some  roots  must  be 
left  where  grown,  giring  them  the  pro- 
tection of  some  litter  in  veiy  severe  wea- 
ther, if  unaccompanied  with  snow;  or,  if 
this  is  neglected,  some  of  the  finest  roots 
that  have  been  stored  in  sand,  and  hwm 
not  had  the  leaves  cut  away  close,  may 
be  planted  in  February  or  March.  Each 
species  and  variety  must  be  kept  as  fnt 
away  firom  others  as  possible,  and  the 
plants  set  at  least  two  feet  from  ea^ 
other.  They  flower  in  August  and  ripen 
their- seed  at  the  close  of  Septembt^r. 
Seed  of  the  previous  year  is  always  to  be 
preferred  for  sowing;  but  it  will  suocee«1, 
if  carefully  preserved,  when  two  years  oU. 

Befa'ria.    See  Beja'ria. 

Beoo'nia.  (After  M,  Begon,  a  French 
patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Bignonintfg 
[BignoniflfbetB].  linn.,  2I-Af oaarcta  0-.^^ 
lyandria*) 

Stove  eTergreen  ahrabt,  except  where  otherviat 
specified.  Many  freely  by  teeds,  eown  m  sood  m 
npe,  or  in  the  following  spring;  cuttings  in 
spring  or  sununer,  after  drying  their  base,  in* 
•erteo  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  little  heat.  The  tuber- 
ous kinds  are  easily  propagated  in  abundance  by 
division,  when  beginning  to  grow,  and  they  «-tU 
stand  more  cold  m  winter  bv5°  or  I C^  than  the 
others;  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and  thorough! y- 
decayeil  dung.  Bummer  temp.,  dtP  to  7€^ ;  win* 
ter,  4S(*  to  M*. 

B.  acertfo'iia  (mapla-leaved).  S.  Whitish.  BraiiL 
1830. 

—  t^eUn  (acid).    1.    White.    Braiil.    1S47. 

->  aewnlna'ta  (lonff-pointed-Zerteetf).    I.    White. 
July.    Jamaica.    1798. 

—  aeutifo'Ua  (abrupt-pointed-leared).  1.  Whita. 

August.    W.  Ind.     1816. 

—  ^tbo-eoed'nea  (white  and  scarlet-yioMwrerf).  l . 

White  and  scarlet.   E.  Ind.  1844.  Stura 
herbaceoqs  perennial. 
~  e'ptera  (wingless).    S.    White.    Jaly.    Stovs 
herbaceous  perennial. 

—  mrggroetifgma  (silver -spotted).     S.    White. 

August.    Brasil.     1819. 

—  attranffo^a  (orange-coloured).  Orsnge.-  Indi^ 

—  aurie\Uaff^rme  (ear-shaped).    White.   Gu«k;« 

mala.     1850. 

—  Murke'H   (Barker's).     4.     White.     January. 

Mexico.    1837*    Oreeahouse  herbaccuoe 
perennial. 

—  Mterr/i'te  (saw-tooth-tooMil).    S.    Pale  pink. 

June.    Ouatimala.     1817. 
~  Ai*(M/i7era  (bulb-bearing).    I.   Wliitish-pink. 
July.    Prru.     18S7*    Oreenboitse  berb»i 
•eotts  pereinial. 
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B.eaBtmu^lfmiihmBMt'lmni),  t.  Flak*   Pt- 

bruarj.    Brmiil.    I8S8. 

TfM  (vcrmiliMi-eoUifarecl).  Orange, 
•emrlat.  Bolivia.  1848.  8tOTe  herba- 
ceoiu  penmnial. 

(•carlet->fov«rc^.  8.  Scarlet.  April. 
Brasil.     1841. 

ftit  (tbxk-atalked).  8.  Wbitiah-pink. 
February.    Gaatiaala.    1848. 
^  eveM/o'to  ihooded).    8.    White.    Braail. 
^HgUtfim  (finger-le«Mi<).    8.    White.    Jane. 
Bra^.    Store  herbafeeovt  perennial. 

—  Hf^imUk  (two-petalad).  8.  Pink.  Jnlj.  Bom- 

bay.   18S7. 
.—  df^fera  (two- winged).  1.  White.  July.  Cape 

of  Oood  Hope.     1618. 
»tf«0el»r  (twoi^olooMd}.     8.    WUta.     May. 

China.    1804. 

—  dfeen^lia  (Tariona.lcavwl).    I.  Pink.   Jnly. 
Meiiro.    1810.   StoTo  herbaeeoua  peren- 


nial. 


—  Jh^gH  (Drece'a).   1.    White.   July.   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1888. 

—  4v'Me  (donbtfiil).    1.    White.    July.    Brasil. 

1818.    Stove  herbaflfoua  perennial. 
— /'ViTo'^te  (baeeh-leaTed).    8.    White.    April. 
Braiil.    1838. 

—  FUck^ri  (rweher*e).  1.  June.  8.  Aumt.  188A. 
^fmdUUtim  (Aiaehla-like).    8.    Scarlet.    De- 

cenber.    North  Grenada.    1844. 

—  f evwri^o'lin  (gernniunuleaved).  1.    Whitish. 

red.    September.    lima.    1888.     Stove 
tuberooe^ooted. 

—  •ftfeyy«n   (hemelenm-Ieaved}.    S.     1881. 

Stove  tnberoua-rooted. 
^•—ra^ia'te  (rayed).   1.  Pale  pink.   Mnioo. 

—  flerMUMf ifl/'o'lia  (Hanandia-leyed).    Boae. 

June.    Java. 
.-Mm'to  (ehaggy-leneerf).    1.    White.    June. 

W.  Ind.    1789.    Stove  biennial. 
^hirUfUm  (maall-haared).  1.  White.  September. 

1814.    Stove  herbaeeoua  perennial. 

—  BMIrffV<(8!rW.  Hooker's).  1.  Pink.  Mexico. 

1817. 
«-  Jtoau%MM  (amUfnoaa).    8.    White.    June. 
Braal. 

—  kf^mUit  (knmble).  i.  White.  September.  W. 

Ind.    1788.    Stove  biennial. 

—  lyAveo^Wiro^A'tfCkydnMOtyle-lettred).  k-  Pink. 

June.     8.  Amer.    1848.     Stove  herba* 
f*fHM  perennial. 
— Ar'**^U«  (hybrid).    If    ^nk*    March. 

—  faea'na  (howy).  White.  April.  Mexieo.  1888. 

Stove  herbneeooa  perennial. 

—  fooanstf'te  (flssh^coloored).  S.  Pink.   Bruil. 

1810. 
<^  vuignU  (striking).  Pink.  December.  8.  Amer. 

1810. 

—  9mmHfma  (lanrel  Icneerf).  8.  Pink.  July.  Stove 

ncrbaeeons  nerennial. 
«-XdRdl9a'iMi(Dr.Iindley*s).  8.  White.  Jane. 
Onatimala. 

—  if'iif^ea   (1ottg-flower.staIked).    8f    White. 

March.    Mexieu.    1818. 

—  J^«Ua  (ahinlng).  I.  White.  August.  W.  Ind. 

1816. 

—  fcm^'iMe    (luznriaat).     Bluuh-whlte.      8. 


'Um  (]arg«.lMved).  8.  While.  July. 

1798. 
ftm  (eollared).    8.    Pale  pink.    April. 
BrmdL    Stnve  herbaceous  perennial. 

M  (Martin's).  8.  Pink.  July.  BraaiL 
1889.    Stove  tobarouB-rooted. 
->  JVsye'H  (Mever'e}.  8.  White.  February. 


L,  wmrtttfim  (mvrlcnted).  8.  White.  September. 

Bruil.    Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 
^mutMuMU^m   (roany-bulbed).     1.     White, 

Brasil.    1830.    Stove  tuberona-rooted. 

—  NmimUfntU  (Natal).     White  aiid  mm.    No. 

vember.    N«tal. 

—  ni'Mda  (Bhining-iMvcd).    1^.   Pink.    Anguat. 

Jamaica.    1777* 

~  oeiopt'UU  (eight-petakd).  1.  Greenish-white. 
October.  Peru.  1838.  Stove  tnberoua- 
rooted. 

^•ionfta  (fragrant).  If  White.  September. 
1814.    Stove  herbeeeous  perenniaL 

—  jMtour'te  (hand-shaped).    1.    white.  Anguat. 

Nepaul.    18I9< 
^papUU/ta  (pimpled).  8.   Pink.  July.  Brasil. 
1816. 

—  pnre^b'lia  (amall-leaved).    8.   White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1836. 
•^p^hOa  (apreadiug).    I.    White.    June.    W. 

Ind.    1818. 
"ptU^f&Um  (shield-leaved).    8.    White.    1818. 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  pmtap^Um  (8ve-leaved).   8.    White.    July. 

Brasa. 

—  pfcto  (painted).    |.   Pink.    Angfust.   NepauL 

1618.    Stove  tnbcrous-rooied. 

—  pUUafUfo'Um  (plane-tree-leaved).     10.    Pink 

SeptembCT.    Brasil.    1819. 

—  ptileA«'(ta(neat).  f  White.  July.  Bnsil.  1818. 

Stove  annum. 

— puneta'ta  (spotted).  Rose.  May.  Mexico.  1889. 

" romentt^eea  (scaly-e/rmmcd).  I.  Whitish- 
blush.  June.  Brasil.  18S8.  Stove  her- 
baeeoua perennial. 

—  rvnf^e'niue  (kidney-ahaped).  1.  White.  Jnly. 

Brasil.    1818. 

—  ruhriemiflia  (red-stemmed).    1^.    Blush. 

—  ra'Are-vc'fito  (red-veined).     |.     White,   rod. 

Bootnn.    1688. 

—  ruptfalrU  (rock).  8.  Pink.  April.  BrasiL  Stove 

herbaceoas  perennial. 

—  MNfwi'iicc  (blood-red-<ea0ed).  8.  White.  Jnne. 

Brasil.    1819* 

—  SeOo'wti  (Sallow's).  White.  September.  Stove 

herbaceous  perennial. 

—  een^fMryle'rcne  (ever-Uooming).  Pink.  BrasiL 

1819. 

—  tbuu^ta  (vandyked).  8.  White.  June.  BrasiL 

1836. 
~9«Ma'to(spatnlate).  1^.  White.  Septemher. 
W.  Ino.   1819.  Stove  herbaceous  peren- 
nial. 

—  •Hgmo'ta  (spotted-/raM(0*    If  White.  Stovu 

herbaceous  perennial. 

—  gmtm^oient  (sweet-scented).  1.  White.  Augunt. 

W.  Ind.    1816. 
•:-  ThmaU«*sU  (Thwaitea*).    6.   White  and  pink. 
Ceylon.    1858. 

—  iHdero'ca  (tuberous),  f  White.  August.  Am- 

boyna.    1810.    Stove  tuberous-rooted. 
^wmdmUeta  (waved).   8.  White.  July.    BmiiL 
1815. 

—  urophp'Ua  (taOpleaved).    White.    March. 
^vUiMia   (vine-leaved).    8.     White.     Apifl. 

Brasil. 
'^a^nihia  (yellow-flowered,   ot.  efapAenl-eT). 
Vellow.    July.    Bootan.    1850. 

—  nedrfmi  (sebra-e^^wd).     S.     Pink.    BraiiL 

Stove  herbaceous  perenniaL 

Beja'bu.  (Named  after  Jlf.Bejar,B 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  HetUhworti 
[Ericaeeio].  linn.,  11  ^Dodtcmmdria  l-Mo- 
mogynia,') 
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Gfcmkoase  ewtgrccn  •hniba,  aatept  where 
otherwiae  •pfldfied.  Cutting*  of  young  wood, 
firm  at  the  dmo  i  loam  and  peat. 

9.  ^9huat»  (glowing).    19.    Rom.    Prni.   1846. 

—>  einnam&mtm  (cipnamon).    Peru.    1847. 

» eeare^a'/a  (cloM-Aead«il}.    S.    Purple.    Pern. 

1847. 
•  giau'ea  (milky-green).  9.  Purple.  June.  New 

Oiimada.    1896.    8tove  evergreen. 

—  ferf(^4/lia  (ledum-leaTed).    5.    May.     1847- 

—  rmeemt/aa  (neemt-JUtwered).  4.  Purple.  June. 

Florida.    1810. 

BelUlDokna   Lilt.    Afnary'llis  beUa- 
io'nna, 
Bbluisli  CSsbss.    BarWrea  precox, 

8ev  AUEBICAN  C&ESB. 

Belleta'ua.  (Named  after  P.  JR. 
BrUeval,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
LilyworU  [Liliaces].  JATin,<,^'Hexandria 
IMonoffjfnia,    Allied  to  the  Squills.) 

Hardy  bulb*  i  offbeta ;  common  garden«aoil. 

9»  op^reuiafta  (lid-corered).    1.    White.    May. 

luly.    1606. 
»-l||frfaea(  Syrian).  Orange,  blue.  May.  Syria. 

1844. 

Bbll-Flowxb.  Campa'nula, 
Bell-Gla.88  is  so  called  from  its  usual 
form  being  that  of  a  bell.  It  is  formed 
of  one  entire  piece,  and  of  common 
bottle-glass,  when  intended  for  sheltering 
eanliflowers,  dkc,  in  the  open  borders ; 
but  of  white,  or  veiy  pale-green  glass, 
for  preserving  moisture  to  cuttings. 
Formerly  they  were  made  with  a  top 
almost  flat,  whence,  to  prevent  drip  npon 
the  oattings,  d^c,  it  became  necessary  to 
wipe  them  freqaently.  They  are  now 
much  improved  by  being  cone- topped, 
because  the  moisture  condensed  conse- 
quently trickles  down  into  the  soil. 

Bkixtdia'stbuk.  (From  belli*,  a  daisy, 
and  attrum,  a  star ;  being  star-like.  Nat 
ord.,  CompotUet  [AsteraoeflB].  Linn.,  10- 
8jfn(feneMia  2-8uper/lua,    Allied  to  Aster.) 

A  hardy  herbaeeow  perennial  i  diTidoaa  i  aandy 
-0.1IU. 

E.Midkt^m    (Mleheli't).      1.     WhiU.     June. 
Auatria.    1670. 

Bk'llib.  The  Daisy.  (From  helUtt, 
pretty;  referring  to  the  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  GcmposiUt  [Asteraoen].  Linn.,  19- 
Sfngenetia  2-8uperJlua,) 

All  the  enltlTated  kinda  tie  hardy  heibaeeon* 
perennial*.  Seeds,  but  chiefly  divleion  of  the 
roota ;  common  ton. 

J.  Ay'AHAi  (hybrid),  i.   White.    ApriL    Italy. 

18S4. 
—  integriMtta  (entire-leaTed).   4.  White,  pink. 

July.    Tezaa.    1801. 
^pertfnmia  (perennial),      i.      White.      June. 

Britain.    This  it  tha  common  Duty. 
JUhtW  (pipwl*  rfetiMf  gwtflwf).  |.  Sed. 


A  jMre^MivAerfc'fMii  (garden,  lefy#i<i9i(Mf>i  #- 

Red.     lune. 

—  — —  jiroUT'era  tproUferoua).  \.  Striped.  Jwne^ 

Commonl>  called  The  Hen  omd  Ckiekemt, 
-^ly/oe'if/Hc  (wood;,    f.    White.     June.     Por^ 
tugal.     1797' 

It  it  curious  that  the  daiay  la  not  more  eiilll* 
vated  and  eroHed  by  florists  and  amateura.  It 
is  quite  as  capable  of  Improvement  as  the  ehry* 
aantbemum.  The  continental  florists  have  not 
treated  it  with  similar  neglect  {  and  M.  Vaa 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  has  more  than  twenty  distinct 
varieties  in  bis  catalo|fiie— white,  pink,  and  vaii*- 
gared ;  quilled,  red-ditked,  and  double. 

Be'luuk.    (From  belli*,  a  daisy ;  the 

flowers  being  like  the  daisy.    Nat.  ord^ 

Oompoiilee  [Asteracees].    I^nn.,  IQ-Synr- 

genetia  2'8uperfiua.) 

Seeds  and  divisions;  sandv  b<m1,  aad  a  litsle 
peat. 

B.  beUidioi^dee  (dalsy-Uke).     f    White.     July. 
Italy.    1796>     Hard*  aunnal. 

—  eraael/o'Uum   (t^ck.leavM).      i.      Whitish. 

vellow.     June.    Sareinia.    1681.    Half* 
hardy  perennial. 

—  inlerme'divm  (intermediate).   ^.    White.   An* 

gust.    Hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 
•^  mteii'iMm   (minute).     I.     White.      Auguat. 
Levant.  177t<   Hardy  herbaceous  pens 
nisi. 

Beixows  are  employed  for  fumigating 
differing  only  from  the  common  bellows 
by  having  a  receptacle  for  ignited  to 
bacco  in  the  pipe  of  its  nozzle,  through 
which  the  air,  being  gently  forced  in  the 
usual  way,  propels  the  smoke  in  any 
desired  dbection,  where  the  insects  t/\  be 
destroyed  appear.  BrovnCt  Fumigator 
is  superior  to  any  bellows  for  such  par- 
poses. 

BsLOPB'BOini.    (From  beloi,  an  arrow, 

and  perone^  a  band,  or  strap;  in  reference 

to  the  arrow-shapeNi  connectivum.    Nat. 

ord.,  Jettnthadt   [Aoanthaaeae].     Linn., 

2-Diandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Jaa- 

ticia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahmb.  Cnttinga ;  light  loaa. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  70^;  winter,  4S<*  to  66^ 

B.  •bUmgafta  (oblong-leooerf).   3.    Boay-pnrpla. 
September.    Brasil.    18SS. 

Bbhdikodowh.  This  term  is  ohi^y 
applied  to  the  bending  of  the  annual  or 
other  shoots  of  fhiit-trees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  fruitful,  or  to  make 
them  assume  some  desired  form.  Balls 
of  clay  have  been  fastened  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots,  to  weigh  them 
down  into  the  position  required ;  but  the 
most  desirable  mode  is  by  flEwtening  them 
by  a  string  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground. 

Bbkoal  Quimcb.    JE'gle  ma'rmelot, 

Benjaicin-tbeb.  Fi'au  BenjawU*mm 
and  Lau*rus  Be'nz<nn, 

Bxxtha'mza.     (Named  after  if r.  Am- 
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tkom,  a  disdngtiished  English  botanist. 
Nat.  ord.,  OorneU  [ComaoesBJ.  Linn., 
^Tetrandria  l-Afonogynia,) 

HardT  cwrgreen  skrabt.  Layers  |  Medi  wbere 
procurmble;  lo«m{  doea  in  a  aheltered  place. 

B./rmgfftra  (•trmwberrf-fraited).    10.    Yellow- 

iab-red.    AugasL    Nepaol.    18S5. 
~  Jape'mem  (Japancae).    Japan.    1647. 

It  ia  doubtful  whether  B.  frofSfera  will  eo- 
due  our  winters  unprotected,  except  in  our 
aouthem  eountiea.  It  ripena  ita  fruit  againtot  a 
wall  in  Oeronahire.  It  ia  like  a  raapberrj,  and 
oraameatal,  but  not  eatable. 

Bsba'boia.  (Named  after  M.  Berard, 
m.  botanist  of  Grenoble.  Nat.  ord.,  Bru- 
niads  [Broniaoes].  Linn.,  6'Penkmdria 
l~Monogynia,) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  ahmba,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Cuttings  |  diTisiona  |  common  aoil. 

^.  ^o/eo'ciM  (ehafljr).    S.    White.    July.    1701. 
— j»i^«coi'de»  (phjrlica-like}.    S.   White.    Juiy. 
1806. 

Bxbbb'bis.  The  Barbeny.  (From 
herberyg,  its  Arabian  name.  Nat.  ord., 
BerberidM  [Berberidacese].  Linn.,  6- 
Se^andria  l-Mono^nia,) 

We  have  reunited  witli  thia  genus  all  the 
apedea  separated  from  it,  and  called  MahonUu. 
Seeds,  sown  in  spring;  cuttings  root  freely  if 
planted  early  in  autumn ;  and  suckers  sre  abun- 
oantiy  proauced.  Grafting  ia  resorted  to  with 
rare  apecies.  Deep,  sandy  soil.  All  are  hardy, 
exeept  where  otherwiie  spedfled.     5m  Bak- 

BSBBT. 

XTSHOBSEK8. 

B.  iteHmaea'nika  (rar^pined).  S.  Tallow.  Jane. 
atn'  a  of  Magellan. 

—  mmgule'aa  (angular).  Vellow.  Northern  India. 

1844. 

—  aqm/(/tia  (prickly-leaTed).   0.  Yellow.  April. 

N.  Amer.     18SS. 

—  ariMi^ta  (awned).  6.  Yellow.  ApriL  Nepanl. 

1820. 

—  Zsftr'/tea  ( AaUtie).  4.  Yellow.    Nepaul.  1833. 

—  Aurahuaee'nsis    (Aurahua).      Golden-yellow. 

Grenada.    1847* 

—  Bea^Mpiani/</Ha  (Mr.  Beale'a  Chineae,  flat- 

leaved).    Yellow.    China. 

—  ttuMif&Ua  (boz-leaTod).    8.     Vellow.    Straits 

of  Magellan.    16S7<    Half-hardy. 

—  eoBCfisfia  (neat),    t.   Yellow.   Sikkim  Hima- 

layu. 

—  Donefitji   (Darwin's).     8.     Orange.     May. 

South  Chili.    1849. 

—  ibs<fta'/a(whitened-toaved)*  i*  YeUow.  May. 

Mexico.     1833. 

—  dM'Mf  (sweet-/ht»/«d).     8.    Yellow.    Mareh. 

StraiU  of  Magellan.    1830. 
» tmutrghtafta  (notch-petoied).  3.  YeOow.  May. 
Siberia.    1790. 

—  tmmetrifi/Ua  (empetrum-leaYed).  t.    Yellow. 

May.    Straits  of  MageUan.  18S7.  Half- 
hardy. 
•^fueknU^ria  (bundle-ifoiMred).     8.     Yellow. 
April.    Califoraia.    1880. 

—  FerlanuC  Fortune's).    YeUow.    July.    China. 

1840. 

—  AeAvwA^'llo   (Tarioaa-leaTed).     4.     YaSkw. 

May.    atra&ta  of  Magdhm.    18W. 
8 


TaUow.    May. 
Yellow.    June.    N. 


B.  kpfmim^ea  (white-beaeath-lMsed).    s.    Pala, 
.„.,y'^®^'    ***y'    Northern  India.    184». 

—  iUeifoUia  (hoUy.leaved).     4.    YeUow.     July. 

Terra  del  Puego.    1791. 

—  tne'raiM  (unarmed).    8.    Yellow.    Straits  of 

Maftellan.    1897.    Half-hardy. 
^matfn>pVa  (large-leaved).    YeUow.    Japan. 

1847. 

--  metU  (gentle-/Aom/«f).    YeUow.    N.  Amer. 
1834. 

—  nen&aa  (ler^-nenred).    TeUiew.    Jane.    N. 

Amer.     1804. 

—  ppfmda  (pale).     Yellow.     Aiiril.     8.  Amer. 

1844.    Greenhouse. 

—  i'<iiV*annvA«'««w(Pangharang>.  1M8.  Hatf- 

hardr. 

—  pan^^ra  (small-flowered).  3.  YeUow.  May. 

S.  Amer.    1840.    Greenhouae. 

—  rt'pen*  (creeping-roo#ed).   8.   YeUow.   April. 

N.  Amer.     1383. 

—  ruttrf/o'tfa  (rAiM.leaved).    5.    YeUow.    May. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1833.    Greenhouse. 

—  tenuif.  nia  (thin -leaTed).    Vera  Crua.    1 830. 

—  trifoliAHa    (three  •  leaved).      Yellow.     May. 

Mexico.    2839.    Greenhouse. 

—  efr^o'to  (twiggy).    Yellow.    Peru.    1830. 

—  WmUiehiafna  (WalUch's).    4.    Yellow.    May. 

Nepanl.    1830.    Half-hardy. 

DECIDtTOnS. 

B.  Canade'iult  (Canadian).     8. 
Canada.     I759. 

—  Core/ JfuVfui  (Carolina). 

Amer.    1838. 

—  Cona'ria  (Conaria).  Yellow.  June.  Nefaul.  184 1 . 

—  eoria'ria  (tenner's).   10.  YeUow.  May.  Hima- 

layas.    1835. 

—  era/«V<nA  (eratsBgus-like).   Ob  YeUow.  May. 

Asia  Minor.    1899. 

—  Cfif'Kea  (Cretan).  3.    Yellow.  April.   Caadia. 

1759. 

—  — —  •erratif&tta  (aaw-edged-leaved).  YeUow. 

May.    Candia.    1759. 

—  Daufriea  (Daurian).  8.  YeUow.  May.  Danria. 

1818. 
~>foriA«'nda  (many-flowered).  10.  Yellow.  June. 
Nepaul. 

—  Wi'HcaC Iberian).  8.  YeUow.   May.    Iberia. 

1818. 
^FrwrinciafK*  (Provence).    8.    YeUow.    Jnne. 
Prance.     1831. 

—  Sikifrioa  (Siberian).  8.  YeUow.  July.  Siberia. 

1790. 

—  Sfoe'iMu  (Chinese).  4.  YeUow.  May.  China. 

1815. 

—  umbsllafta  (ttmbeIlate->foiMratf).    0.    Yellow. 

Nepaul.    1848. 

—  vulgt/ria  (common).      10.      YeUow.     AprU. 

England. 

fl'/Ao  (white./rirf/erf).    8.   YeUow.  April. 

onw'rma  (s«edless).    0.    YeUow.    AprU. 

Europe. 
dw'/ctt  (sweet-red.yv«</ed).  YeUow.  Msy. 

Austria.    Evergreen. 
/»'«••  fwrnVew  (purple -leaved).      IC 

Yellow.    May.     1841. 
-' f/ai«'ca(milky-gTeen-/ea«MO.  10.  YeUow. 

May. 

lon^/o'lis' Oong-leaved).     10.     Yellow. 

May. 
— /i»'*«a  (yeUow->%iitfed).  ».  Yellow.  May. 

Europe. 
mffti»  (gentie-^Aomleas).     10.     Yellow. 

May. 
^mfgrm  (black-/bwtfed}.     10.    YaUow.     May. 

Europe. 

I 
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B.9U>m'H$furpm^rea(paTp\e-fruUed).  !•.  Tel- 
low.    Ifay.     Europe. 

—  ^— •io/o'cea  ( ▼io1et-/Vw</Mf).     10.     Yellow. 

May.    Earope. 

BE&OHE'Miiu  (Named  after  M,  Ber- 
chem^  a  French  botaiuBt.  Nat.  ord., 
BhamnaJs  [Bbamnacese].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Seed«,  cuttingt,  and  dimiont ;  mndy  loam  and 
peat.  All  twinen.  Oreenhoose  treatment  for 
the  two  •peeiea  flnt  named.  B,  volufhUU  is 
hardy. 

^./lon^fuia(many>iowered).  Whit«.  Nepaul. 
18S7. 

—  Uneaftn  (lined).  6.  Oreen.  June.  China.  1804. 

—  voMbUia  (twining).    15.    Green.    June.    Ca- 

rolina.   1714. 

BsRGB'ai.  (Named  after  M,  Berger^ 
a  botanist  at  Kiel.  Nat.  ord.,  Citron- 
worts  [Aurantiacece].  Linn.,  10- Decan- 
dria  \-Monogynia.) 

Store  evergreen  thrttbt.  Layera  and  enttinn  { 
•andy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  70' {  win- 
ter, d5»  to  flo". 

B.  tUege'rritna  (enture-Ieared).  4.  Wkite.  June. 
W.  Ind.     1823. 

—  KonHgU  (Konig't).     S.     White.     June.    B. 

Ind.    1820. 

Be'rou.  (Named  after  P.  J,  Bergiut, 
M,D.  Nat  ord.,  Water- Peppers  [Elati- 
oaceeBJ.  Lixu>..  iO-Vecandria  4-JPento- 
gynia,) 

Hardy  annual*    Seed*  |  eandy  toil. 

B.vertMUa'ta  (whorled).    1.    White  and  red. 
June.    Egypt.    18S0. 

Bebkhs'ta.  (Named  after  M.  J.  L. 
de  Berkheyy  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Oompositet  [Asteraces].,  Linn.,  19-i^gn- 
genesia  S-Frustranea,  Allied  to  Oorteria.) 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  green- 
house erergreene,  except  where  otnerwise  tpeci- 
fled.  Biennial  apeciee  by  seed,  as  a  tender  an- 
nual ;  herbaceous  ones  by  seed,  but  chiefly  divi- 
sions, in  spring ;  evervreens  by  cuttings  under  a 
glass,  in  aandy  soil ;  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp., 
40°  to  50". 

B.  ee'mua    (drooping-ftowered).       1.      Yellow. 

June.     1774.    Stove  biennisl. 
•^eunea'ta  (wedge-/eaoerf).    8.    Yellow.    June. 

1813. 

—  eynarof de«  (artichoke-lihe).    1.  Yellow.  June. 

1789.    Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  jTOiui^o'ra  (large-flowered).  3.  Yellow.  Jnly. 

1819. 

—  inet^na  (hoary).    8.    Yellow.    July.    1793. 

—  obowfia   (reversod-egg-/tfao0<i).     8.    Yellow. 

July.     1794. 

-^palmafta  (hand-tett«»etf).  3.  Yellow.  July.  1800. 

'-pMSHnafta  {eomh- leaved),     8.      Yellow.    Au- 
gust.    1818. 

—  tphtoH^Makna  (moat  spiny).   8.    Yellow.    July. 

1881.     Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  mm^^ru  (on*-llow«Eed).     8.    Yellow.    July. 

1815. 

Behmuda  Cedab.     Jwii'perw  Bermu- 
BfiRTERo'A.    (Named  after  O.  J,  Bir. 


teroy  a  friend  oT  DecandoUe's.  Nat  ord*. 
Oruciferu  [Brassicaoee].  linn.,  15-7tf- 
tradynamia.    Allied  to  Arabia.) 

Biennial  and  perennial  from  keed  and  cuttings  % 
the  shrubby  ana  rather  more  tendw  species  frona 
cuttings  under  a  haad-f^ass,  in  aummer ;  loamy 
soil. 

B.  tnoa'ita  (hoary).    9.    White.   July.    Europe. 
1040.    Hardy  biennial. 

—  irawtoM/it   (changeable).     8.     White,    pink. 

July.      Levant.      1808.     Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial. 

—  ohiffqua   (nnequal-sided'/eoaeif).     l.    White. 

July.    Sicily.    1883. 

Bertholle'tia.  Brazil  Nat  (Named 
after  L,  O,  BertholUt^  a  distingaished 
chemist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leegthi  [Leeythi- 
dacese].  Linn.,  Id-Polgandria  l-Mona- 
ffgnia.) 

The  Braiilian  nuts  of  the  shops  sre  the  pro- 
duce of  this  ornamental  stove  evergreen  tree. 
Cuttings,  ripened  wood,  in  sand,  and  in  bottom- 
heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  71^; 
winter,  56<»  to  flO**. 

B.  eMcefUa  (tall).    100.    Pave. 

Berze'ua.  (Named  after  Berzelius^ 
the  celebrated  chemist  Nat  ord.,  Brn- 
niadM  [Bruniaceft].  Linn.,  ^-PcntandrM 
\-Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  hidf-ripened  wood 
in  sand,  under  a  glass  ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  40<*  to  45^ 

B.  o^rotonoi'de*  (southernwood-like).  14.  White. 
June.    1787* 

—  lawg^RO'ts  (woolly).   S.    White.   July.    1774. 

Besle'ria.  (Named  after  Besler,  an 
apothecary  at  Nuremberg.  Nat  ord., 
Qemertpttrts  [Gesneracese].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermia,  Allied  to 
Gesnera.) 

Stove  evergr^n  under>shrubs,  except  whert 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings,  slightly  dried,  and 
placed  in  sweet  bottom-heat,  in  rongh,  sandy 
soil ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*^  to  80^ ; 
winter,  50"  to  doP, 

B.  eeecfti«a(scarlet-6erried).  3.  Yellow.  Gniaoa. 

I819. 
-*cri«ta7a  (crested).    8.    Yellow.     June.    W. 

Ind.    1789'    Stove  evergreen  climber. 

—  ^anA/o'/ia  (large-leaved).    3.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   Brasil.     1823. 

•^ineanu^ta  (fiesh-coloured-derried).  8.  Tel- 
low.  Guiana.  1880*  Stove  herbaceous 
perennial. 

~  tu'tea  (yelluw-y^overed).  8.  Yellow.  July. 
Guiana.     1 739 

—  m&nit  (soft).    8.     Yellow.    S.  Amer.     1888. 

—  pMlcAe'lfo  (neat).    8.     Yellow.     Au|rust.    Tri- 

nidad.   I8O6.     Stove  evergreen  climber. 

—  iigrfna  (tiger-spotted).    4.     White,  crimson. 

December.    Caraccas.     1853. 

—  vtotafeea  (purple-Aer*^tf).  fl.  Yellow.  Guiana. 

1884.    Stove  evergreen  ciiuiber. 

Bebok,  or  Brook,  received  its  second 
name  from  being  often  made  of  the  broom- 
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plant;  tmi  the  best,  both  for  flezibility 
ftnd  durability,  are  made  of  the  ling,  or 
heath.  Birch-brooms  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  are  those  to  which  the  name 
besom  applies;  beso,  in  the  Armorican 
language,  being  the  birch.  Bat  what- 
e%'er  the  material,  they  will  endure  much 
longer  if  soaked  in  water  for  some  time 
before  using.  If  kept  constinily  in 
water  th^  would  be  still  less  brittle. 
Where  walks  are  liable  to  become  mossy, 
a  broom  made  of  wire  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  sweeping  them.  If  the  wire 
be  iron,  it  ought  to  be  well  dried  and 
dipped  in  oil  before  and  after  being  used, 
or  it  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  rust. 

Be'8S£Ba.  (Named  after  Dr.  Besser^ 
ptofesflor  of  botany  at  Brody.  Nat.  ord., 
LUywortt  [Liliacese].  linn.,  %-Hexan- 
dria  l-Monogtfttia,  Elegant  little  Mexican 
bulbs,  allied  to  the  Squills.) 


Offaelsi  wukAj  pe«t|  kept  dij  and  cool,  but 
•ecure  firom  froftt  when  not  (rowmjgs  kept  muUt 
when  growing  and  iowering.  Tney  require  • 
cdd  pit  or  graenhooae. 

B.  tfbsgana  (elegant).  t«  Scarlet.  September. 
Mexieo. 

— Xtlnfo'M  (hoHow-ttalked).  1.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.    18S1. 

-^  BerhtfrU  (Dr.  Herbert't).  Purple  and  white. 
September.    Mexico.    1840. 

Be'ta.  Beet  Root.  (From  hett,  the 
Celtie  word  for  red ;  in  reference  to  the 
rpd  colour  of  the  beet  Nat  ord.,  Che- 
ncpods  [Chenopodlaoese].  Linn.,  b-Fen- 
Uuidria  2-Dtgynia,) 

Hmtdj  bienniaU,  except  where  otherwise  de- 
■cribed.  Seeda  in  March  or  Aprils  deep  aoil. 
See  BsBT. 

B.  Cf€la  (Sicilian  whiie-ieet)'  8.  Green.  Au- 
gust.   Portugal.     1679. 

—  erP^a  (curled).    0.    Green.    August.    South 

of  Europe.    ISM. 

—  maerorAifxa   (long-rooted).    S.    Green.    Au- 

gust*   Caucasus.    1820. 

—  flsorJWma  (sea).   ].   Green.   Au^rust.   Britain. 
^iHTg^n^  (three-stjied).     S.     White.     July. 

Hungary.       1796.      Hardy    herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  wuigvrU  (common  red-beet)»    4.   Green.    Au- 

gust.   Europe.    1548. 

—  •—  li^tea  (yeUow-roofMO.    4.    Green.     Au- 

gust.   South  of  Europe. 

—  fu*brc  (nd-rooied),  4.  Green.  August.  South 

of  Europe. 

—  viridi*  (green).    4.    Green.    August.    South 

of  £nrop«« 

Bs'tckea.    (Named  after  M.  BeUke, 

a   botanist       Nat*    ord.,     Valeria  n worts 

rValeriauaceffi].    Iinn«,  S-Triandria   1- 

Afonoffyniam) 

For  all  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  taken 
«a  a  common  Valerian.  Hardy  annuals.  Seeds 
is  «■!»  eituatioM,  ia  middle  of  May }  or,  better, 


in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
transplanted  Into  common  garden-beds. 

B.  mafjor   (larger).     1^.    Rose.    August.    Call- 

fomia.    1836. 
~  §amol{f</tia  (samolua-leaTcd).   1.   Rose.  July. 

Chili.     18S5. 

Betle  Nut.    PVper  Beetle. 

Beto'nica.  Betony.  (This  genus, 
named  after  the  Celtic  title,  Bentonic,  is 
now  united  to  Stachys.) 

Bb'tony.  Sla'ekys  and  Teu'crium  be- 
to'nicvm. 

Be'tuia.  Birch.  (From  its  Celtic 
name,  betu.  Nat  ord.,  Birchworit  [Betu- 
lace«] .  Linn.,  2 1  .Moncecia  4^Tetrandritu) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Seeds  sown  as  lOon 
as  ripe,  or  kept  dry,  and  sown  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing, in  fine  soil,  and  scarcely  more  than 
coTcrra ;  deep,  dry  loil  suits  them  best.  Shruba 
and  particular  species  by  suckers  and  grafting. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  inconspicuous,  baring  no 
petals. 
B.  tt'/6a  (comniom  white).    40.    AprU.    Britain. 

DnlteafrUca  (Dalecarllan).     40.      May. 

Europe. 
/o'^iteiiaWe^'M*  (variegated -leaved).  May. 

—  ^—  WMerooa'rpa  (large-fruited).    40.    June. 

Europe. 

pe'fuftt/a  (pendulous).    April.    Britain. 

Po'n/tea  (Pontic).    70.    May.    Turkey. 

urtici/(/lia  (nettle-leaved).    40.    Blay. 

ocrruco'sa  (warty).    40.    April.    Britain. 

—  BAo/pa'//ra  (Bhojpattra).  60.  May.    Himala- 

yaa.    1840. 

—  earpini/t/Ua   (bom-beam-leaTcd).    SO.    July. 

N.  Amer.    17ft9*     Hardy  evergreen. 

—  Dott'n'caCDaurian).   30.  July.  Siberia.    1785. 
partrf/o^fia  (small- leaved).  July.   Sibena. 

—  esetfUa  (tail).    (>0.    July.    N.  Amer.    17^7. 
— /rufico'ta  (sbrubhy).  0.   June.   S  beria.  1818. 

—  gtandulo'sa  (glanded^.   May.   N.  Amer.  1810. 

—  gra^ndit  (great).    N.  Amer.     18;i4. 

—  lanuio'Ma  (woolly).  70.   July.  N.  Amer.  1817* 
— /tf'Af a  \ pliant).    50.    July.    N.  Amer.    I7&0. 

—  lu'tea  ^yellow).    20.    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  mt/Uh  (soft).    E.  Ind.     1840. 

—  tu/na  («moo<A-dwarO'    *•    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  -— -  macrophjf'lta    (large-leaved).     0.     May* 

Swiuerland.    I8I9. 

—  »tr9cttt  (upright).    May. 

—  m'gra  (black).    00.    July.    N.  Amer.    17ai« 

—  ova'ta  (tgg'leaved).  0.   May.  Hungary.  1890. 

—  palie'aeeiu  (palish).    0. 

—  papyri^eea  (paper).  60.  June.  N.  Amer.  1750. 

— yVfca  (olackikh-brown).    Mny.    Carolina 

plaiyphy*tta   (broad-leaved).    50.    June 

Carolina. 
triohoela'da  (haiiy-twigged).  June.  Ca 

rolina. 
■—pe'fKfula  (pendulous).    40.    June.    Britain. 

—  Po'ii/fco( Pontic).    18.    May.  Turkey.    Hardy 

evergreen. 

—  populi/u'Ua  (poplar-leaved).     30.     July.    N. 

Amer.     1750.     Hardy  evergreen. 

laciniafla  {cut-leaoed).    30.    July. 

pe'ndtUa  (pendulous).    July. 

—  pube'seeitM  (downy).  30.  June.  Germany.  I6IS1 
^pt^mila  (Aciti7-dw&rf)<  6'  May.  N.  Amer.  IT^E- 

—  ru'bra  (red).    60.    Julv.    Canada. 

—  Scopi/tii  (Scopoli'a).    o. 

^  tri'stit  ind),    1«.    May.    Kamtachatka. 
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BiBio  Makci.  St.  Mark's  FI7.  Mr.  Cor- 
tis  sAys : — "  The  larvae,  or  grubs,  of  thia 
insect  geDerally  live,  in  large  groups  of 
a  hundred  or  more,  in  stxawberrj-beds, 
Tine-border8»  flower-pots,  and  birailar  un- 
disturbed spots,  feeding  upon  the  roots, 
and  sometimes  destroying  the  entire 
plant.  Bouche  says  they  completely  de- 
molished his  bed  of  Banunculuses  for  se- 
veral Buccessiye  years,  by  eating  up  the 
tubers.  The  larva  is  dark  brown,  some- 
what cylindrical,  the  belly  flattened,  mo- 
derately broad,  and  nearly  linear;  the 
head  is  comparatively  small,  deep  brown, 
and  very  shining.  It  changes  to  a  chiy- 
salis,  generally,  towards  the  end  of  March. 
This  is  of  a  pale  ochreous  colour,  the 
liead  being  brightest  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  dung  of 
horses  and  cows,  in  May.  They  do  not 
hatch  until  August." 

fifDENB.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  den$,a 
tooth ;  in  reference  to  the  seed.  Nat.  ord., 
Oumpositei  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  Id-Sifnge- 
neiia  l-^quali$.    Allied  to  Coreopsis. ) 

Hardy  one*  may  be  grown  in  tbe  common  bor. 
der.  The  othen  are  acarcelj  worth  cultivating ; 
but  we  have  named  the  beet.  The  annuals  and 
biennials  from  seed,  and  the  perennials  by  diri- 
•ions  and  suckers.  All  hardy,  except  when  other- 
wise  specified. 

B,  mrg^la  (argnta).     YaUow.     June.    Mexico. 

1895.    Herbaeeotts  perennial. 
^Berieriafna  (Bertar's).     S.     Yellow.     Hay. 

Porto    Rico.    17t7.     Stove   herbaceous 

perennial. 
»  MpifMo'to  (twice-leafleted).  S.   Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.    10i7>    Annual. 

—  eorona'ta  (crowned).    Yellow.   Augswt.    ISSg. 

Biennial. 

—  grandi/lt/ra  (large-flowered).  S.  Yellow.  June. 

8.  Amer.    1800.    Annual. 

—  heterophif*Ha  (various-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  Au. 

gust.    Mexico.    1803.    Greenhouse  her- 
baceous perennial. 

—  Itueafntha  (white-fiowered).  1^.  White.  July. 

8.  Amer.    Annual. 

—  ilUMroirpe'nna  (large-seeded).  I.  Yellow.  June. 

Siberia.  I8S9.  Annual. 
'^odorafta  (sweet-scented),    s.    White.    June. 

Mexico.  1835.  Annual. 
•-  proee^ra  (UU).  6.  Yellow.  November.  Mexico. 

1823.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  re'pmt  (creeping).   3.   Yellow.  July.  Nepaul. 

18 19.    Deciduous  creeper. 
^  MvrMia'to  (flne-toothed).   July.    19S9.    Bien- 
nial. 

Bxdwi'llza.  (Named  after  Mr,  Bid- 
well,  of  Sydney,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
bulbs.  Nat  ord.,  LilywoHt  [LiliacesB]. 
linn.,  fi'Hexandria  l-Monofynia,  Allied 
to  Anthericum.) 

Hardy  bulb.  DividoM  aod  olteetB  t  Ucht,  iteh 
Mil. 

B.  glauetfseem  (milky-grteii).     Wkita.     May. 
Australia.    184S. 


BnsBERSTBc'iiiA.  (Named  after  M.  Vcm 

Bieberstein,  who  wrote  a  Russian  Flor^ 

Nat.  ord.,  Buewortt  [Rutacese].    Linn., 

10  Decandria  ^Penlagynia,  Allied  to  the 

common  Rue.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perenuiaL  Cuttanga 
under  a  hand-xlass,  in  the  beginning  of  summer; 
seeds,  in  a  slignt  hotbed,  under  a  glass,  in  March 
or  April.  Requires  the  protection  of  a  eold  pit 
daring  winter,  or  a  very  dry,  sheltered  place. 

B.  e^r*  (sweet).   Yellow.    May.   Altua.    18i7> 

Biennial,  from  biennis^  the  Latin  for 
of  two  years'  continuance,  is  a  plant 
which,  being  produced  from  seed  in  one 
year,  perfects  its  seed  and  dies  during 
tbe  year  following.  Biennials  may  often 
be  made  to  endure  longer  if  prevented 
ripening  their  seeds  ;  and  many  exotica, 
biennials  in  their  native  climea,  are  per- 
ennials in  our  stoves. 

Hardy  BienniaU, — Some  of  these  ripen 
their  seeds  as  early  as  August,  in  which 
ease  they  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  har- 
vested. Others,  ripening  their  seeds  later, 
must  have  these  reserved  from  sowing 
until  May.  The  double  varieties  of  wall- 
flowers, stocks,  &c,  are  propagated  by 
cuttings.  /    ^ , 

Frame  Biennialt.  —  These  require  tbo 
shelter  of  a  fiame  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth ;  to  be  removed  thence, 
in  May,  to  the  borders,  where  they  bloom 
in  July  and  August. 

Bivabma'ria.  (From  5t«,  twice,  and 
/rantnHf  a  strap ;  in  reference  to  a  double 
strap,  or  band,  by  means  of  which  the 
pollen  masses  are  connected  with  their 
gland.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese]. 
IJnn.,  20-C^jfnandria  I'Monandria.  Al- 
lied to  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Offsets  and  divirions.  Peat, 
sphagnum,  charcoal,  and  broken  pots;  raised 
above  the  surface  of  pou,  or  in  baskeu.  Summer 
temp.,  6s^  to  85*  f  winter,  00*  to  03*,  and  rather 
dry. 

B.  a^tro'pwjn^rea  (dark  purple).     Dark  puple. 

Kio  Janeiro.     18S8. 
•^  auranifaca  (orange- coloured).    §.    OilD|f9- 

spntted.    September.    Demerara. 
0^  at^reoyuftva  (orange-tawny).     Orange.    Mo 

Janeiro.    184S. 
^Hardwe'nH  (Mr.  Hardwen's).     l4>      Ore«a, 

chocolate,  white.    June.    Bnsil.    lasi* 

—  UngicofmiM  (long-bpmid).     Orange,  bio«B. 

Demerara. 

—  vt7e^i'fM  (yolk-coloured).  Yellow.  RioJaMWO. 

184S. 

Bioho'nia.  Trumpet  Flower.  (Named 
after  ^66^  ^i^fiofi,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV, 
NaL  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Bignoniaoess]. 
Linn.,  l^Didynwnia  ^-Angiospermia,) 

This  order  famishes  the  meet  gorgeoaa  diaibavi 
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hi  tt«  vorid ;  natiTea  of  tbe  tropical  forest*  in 
titber  hemupbcra,  a  tenth  part  of  whieh  are  aaid 
Bol  to  be  yet  introducod  to  our  gardena.  Stove 
evergreen  climbera,  except  where  otherwise  speci- 
Icd.  Propagated  eaailj  by  young,  atiff  side- 
shooti,  taken  off  in  summer,  inserted  in  sand, 
luder  a  bcll-glaaa,  and  placed  in  bottom-beat  | 
pest  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  7A^>  tin- 
ier, 45*to  ft5^  These  mostly  produce  their  flow- 
ers on  short  shoots,  proceeding  from  welUripened 
bods  of  the  preriou*  year's  wood.  Pew  do  well  aa 
pot-plants  { they  Uke  to  ramble  over  the  roof  of  a 
cold  stove.  If  the  wood  is  well  hardened  in  sum« 
Bcr,  msay  of  them  do  well  on  the  rafters  of  a 
conmon  |reenhoaa«,  and  flower  more  freely  than 
ibey  would  do  in  a  stove ;  but  vou  must  have  pa- 
tienee  uatll  they  fairly  mount  the  rafters.  Jiumi- 
tiia  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these.  The 
only  bardy  species  ia  Capreoiafta^  which  is  an  or- 
Bsncntsl  wMUeUaber  in  a  sheltered  situation ; 
piopsgatcd  caaily  by  cuttings  of  its  roota,  or 
•hoots,  under  m  hand-glaaa,  in  spring  or  autumn. 
It  bas  been  neommended  to  try  Cruefgeray  in 
■imilsr  situationa,  grafted  on  Capr§oU/ta,  Tbe 
R^aeuru  and  ita  near  seigbbour,  but  prettier 
GraadUt^rttf  the  only  other  t:ardy  species  of  the 
order,  have  bee:i  transferred  to  Tb'coma,  whit  h 
■ec;  thedifferencc  in  the  genera  consisting  chieflf 
in  the^ianitaonof  the  fruit,  being  parallel  in  Big- 
n^fwim,  and  contrary  in  Te'cMw*. 

B,  aienopkfttm  (glaod-IeaTed).     E.  Ind.     18S3. 

—  o'^to  (white).    8.    White.    Guiana.     1823. 
~afiiafcea(garlie-ocented;.  1«.  Yellow.  W.  Ind. 

1790. 

—  asic'iM  (pleaaing).  SO.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  18S8. 
^Apwr^ntit  (Apures).    10.    Yellow.    Orinoco. 

18S4. 

—  *gui»oetiaftig  (equinoctial).  40.  Yellow.  June. 

Guiana.     17O8. 

—  «M«IMo'ra(hora«-cheanut-flowered).  SO.  Yel- 

low.   Mexico. 
'~^'/v'fa(twin-<eaverf).    fl.    Bfadagaacar.    1829. 

—  ea'H^UoiMe(whitiah).    10.    Cayenne.    1H2u. 
- eapreote'to  (tcndrMed).     15.    Scarlet.    June. 

N.  Amer.     171O. 
'     —CarofTiM  (Carolina).    10.    Cream.    Carolina. 
-Ckamberta^nii  (Chamberlayne's).    40.    Ycl- 
low.    August.    Braxil.     1880. 

—  CAr'ca  (Cbiea).     10.    Orinoco.    I819. 

—  CAirt/reCChirere)*    10.    Hed,  orange.  Guiana. 

i8S4. 

—  ^rifsofiUha   (yellow'fiowered).     10.    Yellow. 

Guiana.    1893. 

—  cArjPMfm'ca  (yellowish- white).  10.  Yellowish- 

white.    July.    S.  Amer.    1824. 

—  Oe'aui/tt  (Clematis).     15.    Caraccaa.     1820. 

—  ereao'te  (seolloped).    10.    E.  Ind.     1823. 

—  emeiVcra  (croaa«stemmed).  20.  Yellow,  scar- 

let.   S.  Amer.    1759- 

—  ieef'pirna  (deceiving).    10.    E.  Ind.    1823. 

—  diaeri)/<//ta   (variooa-leaved).      10.     Mexico. 

1825. 

—  ecAiiM'/a     (briatly -/mi/cd).      SO.      Purple. 

Guiana.     1604. 

—  tkmgtfta  (elongated).    0.    Purple.    S.  Amer. 

1820. 
-jbrifttt'nda   (many  -  flowered).      12.     White. 

Caraccaa.     18 1 0. 
"  gf^efHs  (sender).  50.  Yellow.  April.  S.  Amer. 

1810. 
"frmid^t/Ua  (large-leaved).    flO.    Purple,  red. 

June.    Caraccas.    I8I6. 

—  iaeapad'fa  (flesh-coloured).  4.  White,  orange. 

Gutana.    1820. 
-/«dfiM(lttdiao).    40.    Pnrplt.    India.    1770. 


B.Jasmint/i/Ha   Qaemine-Ieaved).     10.    Whita. 

Orinoco.     1824. 
— /ofmiitorrfet  (jasmine-like).  SO.  Purple.  More* 

ton  Bay.     1830. 

—  lac/i/fo'ra  (milk-flowered).   SO.    White.   May. 

SanUCrus.     1823. 

—  la»/o'/<a  (broad-leaved).     If.    Yellow.    Cayb 

enne.    1823. 

—  laur\f(/tia  (laurel-leaved).  SO.    Ouiana.   1804. 
''Uue&xylon  (white-wooded).    12.    Piiik.    W. 

Ind.    1759. 

—  litoraflU  (ahore).    Pink,  red.    Mexico.     1824« 
— /if'efda  (ahining).    10.    E.  Ind.    1823. 
<^mtonafrUha  (smaller-flowered).      20.      Pink 

June.    N.  Holland. 

—  mo'/Zw  (soft).     10.    Guiana.     1818. 

-->  moUi'ssima  (very  soft).     10.    Caraccaa.     182&. 

—  muUejlda  (many-cleft).    10.    £.  Ind.    1523. 

—  pa'lHda   (pult-flowered).     IS.    White.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1823. 

—  pi'eta  (painted).     10.     Variegated.    8.  Amer* 

1823. 

—  ^Ae'eeene  (downy).   IS,   Yellow.  June.  Cara« 

peachy.    1759. 
^pwiytuVea  (purple),  fl.  Purple.  S.  Amer.  1822, 

—  qumdrungulafriM  (four-anftled).     10.     £.  Ind. 

1823. 

—  »o/ici/</rta  (willow-leaved).  10.  Yellow.  Trini. 

dad.     1824. 
-^  terrati/o'lia  (saw-leaved).    SO.    Yellow.    W. 
Ind.     1823. 

—  aerrula'ta  (fine- toothed).    E.  Ind.    1832. 

—  «/i«CiVaa  (handsome).    SO.    Pink.    May.    Ura> 

fruay.     1838. 

—  ^fCfa'Ai/u  (showy).  10.  Purple.  W.  Ind.  1820. 

—  a;9tca'/a  (•piked->fowereeI).    Trinidad.    1822. 

—  stamfnea  (/on^-stamened).    10.  Yellow.   His* 

psniola.     1825. 

—  tubtrafsa  (eork-barked).  S8.   White.    E.  Ind. 

1820. 
•«  tomen/c/sa  (woolly).     10.    Japan.     1820. 

—  <rtpAjr7/a  (three-leaved).  10.  White.' 8.  Amer. 

1783. 
-^Tweediufna  (Mr.  Tweedie's).     20.     Yellow. 
June.    Buenos  Ayres.     1838. 

—  variafbilit  (variable).   10.    Yellow,  wlXte.    W. 

Ind.     I8I9* 

—  eena'f/a   (lovely).     4.    Orange.    September. 

S.  Amer.    I8IO. 

Bilberry.     Vaedfnium  myrii'Uus, 

BlLlUBi-TREB.     Averrho'a  biirmbi, 

Bnx,  a  8harp-edged  tool,  employed  in 

cutting  hedgeSiSbarpeniugstakes, 

Ac.    It  Kbould  never  be  used  in 

pruning ;  but,  where  the  branch 

is  too  strong  to  be  cut  with  the 

knife,  the  saw  ought  always  to 

be  applied.    An  implement  well 

adapted  for  this  purpose  is  Dean's 

bill;   for  it  has  a  narrow  blade 

with  a  keen-cutting  edge,  and  a 

saw  at  the  back,  made  expressly 

for  cutting  green  wood,  warranted 

not  to  buckle  or  stick  fast. 

Bujlardib'ra.    Apple  Berry.    (Named 

after   Labillardiire,   a  French   botanist. 

Nat  ord.,  PittosporatU   [Piltosporaceflej. 

Linn.,  b-Pentandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Oreenhouae  evergreen  climbera.     Soeda  sown 
la  a  little  neat,  in  April,  from  eattinffs  in  May 
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or  JuoR,  in  sand,  under  a  belUtrln"!,*  loam  and 
l^at.  f^ummer  temp.,  50**  to  70®;  winter,  iff  to  48®. 

a,  anguUif&lia  (narrow-IeaTed).  S.  Cream.  July. 
N.  Holland.     18*20. 

—  Dapknoi'deM  (Daphne-like).     Yellow,  purple. 

May.    N.  S.  Wales.     18i0. 
'^longifio'ra  (long-flowered).      20.      Crimion. 

July.    Van  Diemen'a  Land.     1810. 
r  nutafbilia  (changeable).  8.  Crimson.  August. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1795. 

—  wa'lU  (ovtH-leaved).  SO.   Green,  yellow.    Van 

Diemen's  Land.     1833. 
— '  varvijlo  ra  (small-flowered).    IS.    Blue.  July. 
N.  Holland.    1825. 

—  Mca'ndetu  (climbing).     IS.    Purple.    AuguHt. 

N.  a.  Wales.    179O. 

BiLLBs'RaiA.  (Named  after  BUIberg,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Brumrlicortn 
[BromeliacesQ].  Lion.,  Q-Hexandria  L. 
Monogynia.) 

Stove  plants,  formerly  belonging  to  Bromelia. 
Suckers  and  divisioni;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  a 
little  rotten  cow-dung.  Summer  temp.,  00®  to 
75®;  winter,  55®  to  60®. 

B.  amafna  (pleasing).    S.     Yellow.    June.     S. 
Amer.    lb  17. 

—  bgcolor  (two-coloured),   f.    Rose,  blue.   May. 

Rio  Janeiro.    11(29. 

—  eUna'ta  (club-shaped).    14.    Blue.   February. 

Trinidad.     1824. 
•^crutfnta  (bloody).      1.     Blue,  red.    August. 

Rio  Janeiro.    IBS4. 
-^foBcia'ta  (banded).    1^.    Blue,  red.    August. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1825. 
^  iWtfi/o'/ia  (iris-leaved).      1.      Scarlet,  yellow. 

March.     Rio  Janeiro.     1825. 

—  nudica^iii  (naked-stemmed).     2.     Crimion. 

May.    Trinidad.     1822. 
^-pvrpt^weo,  (purple).    Rose,  purple.   October. 

Brasil. 
~  purpu'rea-ri/tea  (purple  and  roav).  .«.    Rose, 

purple.    November.    Braiil.    I  SSI. 

—  pyramidafUt  (pyramidal).    2.    Crimson.     Fe« 

bruary.    BLio  Janeiro.     I8I7. 

—  tKynm'dea  (dense-flowered).  Scarlet.  Novem- 

ber.   Braxtl 
tre<Aer«'Ui(Mr.WetheTeirs).  Blue  and  yellow. 
December.    Bahia. 

—  xehri'na  (iebra-«/rea/retf).  1^.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1820. 

—  gona'ta  {toned'leaoed),    I^.    White.    March. 

Braxil.     1843. 

Binding.  A  term  applied  to  adhesive 
soils,  to  describe  the  closeness  and  hard- 
ness of  their  texture  in  hot,  dry  seasons. 
{See  Baking.)  This  term  applies,  also,  to 
some  gardening  processes.  Thus,  fasten- 
ing a  graft  or  bud  in  its  place,  by  means 
of  bast  or  other  material,  is  termed  bind- 
ing in  some  counties. 

Bindweed.     Gonvo'lvulus. 

Bio'pHYTUH.     Oxaflis  hu/phytum, 

BiBCH.     Be'tula  and  Carpi'nut  be'tula. 

BiUDS  are  benefactors,  as  well  as  in- 
jurers,  of  the  gardener.  They  destroy  mil- 
lions of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  aphides, 
which  would  have  ravaged  his  craps ; 
but,  at  the  name  time,  some  commit  havoc 


upon  his  fruit  and  seeds.  The  wisest 
course,  consequently,  is  to  scare  them 
from  the  garden  at  such  times,  or  from 
the  portions  of  it  in  which  they  can  be 
predjudicial,  but  to  leave  them  to  visit  it 
unmolested  whenever  and  wherever  they 
cannot  be  mischievous.  Thus,  in  early 
spring,  a  boy  or  two  will  drive  them  away 
during  such  time  as  the  buds  of  the  goof^e- 
berry,  currant,  and  plum  are  open  to 
their  attacks ;  and  again  during  the  time 
that  the  oherries  are  ripe.  To  keep  them 
from  the  fhiit  of  late  gooseberries  and 
currants,  it  is  sufficient  to  interlace  thickly 
the  bushes  with  red  worsted.  To  keep 
them  from  attacking  peas  and  other 
vegetables  just  emerging  from  the  soil, 
a  similar  display  of  white  thread,  fastened 
to  pegs  about  six  inches  from  the  surface, 
is  also  sufficiently  deterring.  Nets,  where 
available,  are  also  effectual  guardians. 
By  these  aids,  but  especially  by  the  watch- 
ing during  certain  seasons,  the  gardenei 
may  protect  himself  from  ii^nry  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  without  depriving 
himself  of  the  services  of  the  most  sharp- 
sighted,  most  unwearying,  and  most 
successful  of  all  insect-killers. 

ZHBECT-EATING    BIBDS,   WHICH   DO    NOT 
EAT  FBUIT8   OB   SEEDS. 

One  of  the  most  exclusively  inseot- 
eatmg  birds  is  the  golden-orested  wren 
{Reguhu  cristatus,  Ray)t  the  smallest  of 
the  birds  of  Europe.  The  species  which 
come  nearest  to  the  gold-crest,  in  appear- 
ance and  habits,  are  the  wood-wren 
{Sylvia  sibilatrix)^  and  the  wiUow-wren, 
or  hay-bird  (S.JitU).  The  chiff  chaff  (5. 
loquax)  also  ranks  with  these  as  an  insect- 
eating  bird,  but  is  least  common.  The 
nightingale  {Sylvia  luscinia)  does  consi- 
derable service  to  the  cultivator,  by  de- 
vouring numbers  of  caterpillars  and 
grubs,  as  well  as  the  moths,  butterflies, 
and  beetles  from  which  they  are  produced. 
The  whinchat  {Saxicola  rubeira),  the 
stonechat  {S,  rubicola),  and  the  wheatear 
{S,  cenanthe)t  may  be  ranked  as  insecti- 
vorous birds ;  the  stonechat  particularly. 
The  whinchat  frequents  oabbage-gnrdens 
and  turnip-  fields  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  ought  to  be  protected,  be- 
cause it  not  only  eats  insects,  but  small 
shell-snails,  while  it  never  touches  fruits 
or  seeds.  The  wheatear  is  equally  bene- 
ficial in  clearing  crops  ftrom  insects,  with- 
out levying  any  contribution  for  ita 
services 
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The  wagtails,  particalarly  the  yellow 
ooe,  {AfotacUUtJlaoaj)  feed  wholly  on  in- 
sects,   pardculaorly  gnats,  midges,  and 
other  flies  that  tease  cattle.    They  will 
also  follow  the  spade,  to  feed  upon  the 
worms  and  grubs  turned  up ;   and,  in 
this  way,  no  doubt,  thousands  of  wire- 
worms  and  other  destructive  vermin  are 
eflbctually  destroyed.  The  tree-pipet,  or  tit- 
lark {Anlkus  arboreta) f  and  the  meadow- 
pipet  {A.  praUims),  are  common  hedge- 
birds,  which  search  busily  after  the  au- 
tumnal hatches  of  caterpillars  and  grubs, 
or  the  smaller  flies  and  beetles,  which 
they  find   among   the   herbage.     The 
cuckoo,  the  common  fly-catcher,  and  the 
flusher,  or  lesser  butcher-bird,  may  be 
classed  among  the  insectivorous-feeding 
birds.    To  these  many  other  hedge-birds 


finch,  the  mountain- finch,  the  bullfinoh, 
the  house-sparrow,  and  the  tree-sparrow. 

Biro  Chebby.     Oe'nuus  pctdu». 

Bird  Pspper.     Carpsicum  baccaftum. 

Bird's  Bill.     Trigone'Ua  ariiUhcpod^' 
oVdes. 

Bird's  Eye.     Pri^mulafarino'sa, 

Bird's    Foot.      Orthitto'pus  and  Eit^ 
pho'rbia  orthino'pus. 

BiRD'8-FooT  Trefoil,    tortus. 

Bird's  Nest.    Jspte'tiium  nVdui. 

Bird's  Tonoue.     OrmtKoglo'tsum. 

BiRTHWORT     Ar'utolo'chia. 

Biscute'lla.  Buckler  Mustard.  (From 
biSf  double,  or  twice,  and  scM/«//a,  a  saucer; 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  seed- 
vessel  when  bursting.  Nat  ord.,  Cruci- 
/er$  [BrassicaceoB].  Linn.,  1^'Tetradu' 
namia.    Allied  to  Thlaspe,  or  Shepherd's 


might  be  added,  such  as  the  nightjar,  I  Purse.) 
the  sedge-bird,  the  wryneck,  the  creeper,  t     iui  hard^.    The  umiiab,  bj  leed  in  Much ; 
and  the  bottle-tit,  none  of  which  are  in  :  the  perennuUe,  by  division  Uien  or  in  September, 
the  least  destructive ;  while,  from  their  :  Common  toil, 
feeding  exclusively,  or  nearly  ho,  on  in- 
sects, they  are  of  much  service  in  dimi- 
nisliing  the  number  of  such  as  are  in- 
jurious to  field  and  garden  crops. 


PERBNKTAT.8. 

|.       Yellow. 


June. 


B,  ambi'gua  (doubtful). 
Italy.     1820. 
j  -—  eoronopi/t/Ka  (buckthorn-leaved}.  ^.  Yellow. 
'  June.    Italy.     1790. 

'  ~  tmniga'ta  {%mooxh'podded),   I.  Yellow.  June. 


BSEGT-EATIMe   BIRDS    WHICH    EAT    FRUIT  Italy.     1777. 

OB  SEEDS.  I alpe'ttng  (alpine). 

These    axe    the    common    wren,  the  I  _ 


hedge-sparrow,  or  dunnock,  the  redbreast, 
the  redstart,  the  torn-tit,  the  cole-tit,  the 
marsh-tit,  and  the  greater-tit.  The  weeds 
and  insects  which  these  birds  destroy 
will,  however,  certainly  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  few  heads  of  grain,  the 
itower-seeds,  or  small  fruit  which  they 
may  occasionally  pilfer. 


Hungary.    181 6. 
longi/t'Uia  (long-leaved). 


1.     Yellow.     June. 

Switierland.    I8SS. 

—  iii(m/tt'nii(muunuin).  1.  Yellow.  Spain.  18S3. 

—  raphani/oUa  (radish-leavedj.     1^      Yellow. 

July.    Sicily.     1833. 

—  §ajta' tilit  (rock).     1.    Yellow.    June      South 

Europe.     18S1. 
-p- «aiij»ermVeiu  (evergreen).    1.   Yellow.  June. 
,  Spain.     1784. 

-' ttenophp'Ua   (narrow-leaved).      1.      Yellow. 

June.    Spain.    1836. 


ANNUALS. 


rRUIT-BATlNO   6IBD8,  WHICH   ALSO   FEED  *  B,  eiUafta  (hair-fringed). 
OM  INSECTS.  ®**"'**  **'  France. 


In  this  list  are  the  black-cap,  babillard, 
KCwnruca  yarrulay)  the  garden- warbler, 
the  whitetbroat,  the  missel-thrush,  the 
song-tbrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the 
atariing. 

DEdDBDLT  DBSTRUOTIYE  SIBDS. 

The  greater  portion  of  those  to  be 
enumerated  are  exclusively  grain-eaters, 
tpd  make  no  return  for  their  depreda- 
tbitt  by  destroying  insects,  though  they 
no  dt.nbt  contribute  to  keep  down  the 
<iiSusion  of  weeds  by  the  quantity  of 
seeds  which  they  devour.  The  goldfinch, 
the  yellow-hammer,  the  cirl-bunting,  the 
reed-bunting,  the  corn-bunting,  the  sky- 
lark, the  woodlark,  the  linnet,  the  cbidT- 
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June. 
June. 
July. 


1.      Yellow. 
1830. 

—  Co/ic'miMv  (Columna'e).     I.     Yellow. 

South  of  Italy.    ISiS. 

—  depr^ua  (depreued).     4*      Vellow. 

Egypt.     1811. 

—  lyrafta  {Ijn-leaved),      1^.      Yellow. 

Spain.    1799. 

—  msri'tima  (aea).    l^*    Yellow.  June.  Naples. 

1834. 

—  o^ooa'^a  (reversed- egg-tAaped).     1.     Yellow. 

Jane.    Europe.    1817* 

Bise'ruia.  Hatchet  Vetch.  (From 
bis,  twice,  and  terrula^  a  saw ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seed-pods  being  armed  with 
teeth.  Nat  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
baceas].  linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4-i>«can- 
driu.    Allied  to  Astragalus.) 

Hardy  annual.    Seed*  in  April  or  September. 
Sandy  soil. 

B.  jicfo'rifMM  (batitard-com-weeJ).     1.      Purple. 
July.    S'^uth  Europe.    I(U0» 
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BiTTEB  Oak.     Que'rcut  e^rris. 

BiTTEB- SWEET.     Sola'num  dulcamdra. 

Bitter  Vetch.    Or(fbus, 

Bitter  "Wood.    Xylo'pia. 

BivoMiE'A.  (After  A,  Bivona  Bernardi^ 
•  professor  of  botany  in  Sicily.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cruc\fer»  [Brassicaoes].  Dnn., 
lH'Tetradifnamia,    Allied  to  Lepidium.) 

Hudy  aaniul.    Beedi ;  eonunoa  toil. 
B.  ti^iea  (jellow).  i.  Yellow.  June.  Ilaljr.  18S4. 

Bi'XA.    Amotta.     (Its  native  name  in 

South  America.    Nat.  ord.,  Bixadt  [Fla- 

oourtiaceffi].      Linn.,    IS-Polyandrla  1- 

Monogynia,) 

The  reddish  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of 
B,  OreUafna  is  the  AmotU  of  commerce,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  chocolate,  and  by  farmers  for 
colouring  cheese,  and  also  by  dyers  for  a  reddish 
colour.  Stove  erergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under- a  bell-glass,  and  in 
heat;  lumpy  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
6s<*  to  85<>  {  winter,  mPXoW*, 

J9.  OrelUfna    (Orellana).       SO.      Pink.      June. 
W.  Ind.    lOgO. 

—  |N>y7MVM  (purple).    90.    Purple.    July.     E. 

Ind.    1817* 

—  Vrueurafna   (Umeu).      SO.       Pink.      July. 

BrasiL    18S0. 

Bizarre.    See  Carnation. 
Black  Adiantum.     Atple^nium  adia^n- 
tum-ni^grwn. 
Black    Arch-Moth.       See   Psilura 

MOMAOHA. 

Black  Bryony.  Poisonous  weeds, 
which  ne^  not  be  further  noticed. 

Black  Bullace.    Pnfnue  innlVtia. 

BLACKBtfRNiA.  (Named  after  Mr, 
Blackburn,  Nat.  ord.,  Xanthoxyls  [Xan- 
thozylaceoe].  Linn.,  ^-Telrandria  1- 
Monoyynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ; 
also  by  layers,  in  autumn  t  peat  and  loam,  boUi 
fibry  and  sandy.  Summer  temp.,  66^  to  7S  > 
winter,  40»  to  46*. 

£.  DtsiM'to  (leafleted).    White.    May.    Norfolk 
Island.    1899. 

Black   Caterpillar.      See    Athalia 

SPINARUK. 

Black  Flea.  {Haltica  nemorum.) 
No  insect  is  more  insidious  or  more 
sweeping  in  the  destruction  it  brings 
upon  some  of  the  farmers'  or  gardeners' 
crops  than  the  turnip-flea  {Haltica  ne- 
morwn).  Turnips  of  all  kinds,  beet- 
root, mangoldwurtzel,  radishes,  and  flax, 
are  all  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  this  in- 
sect. It  is  a  singular  misapplication  of 
terms,  that  Uiis  insect  is  known  among 
cultivators  of  tiie  soil  as  the  black  and 
the  turnip  flea  or  fly,  none  of  them  ever 
calling  it  a  beetk,  which  it  leally  is ;  and 


the  most  descriptive  name  is  the  turnip- 
flea  beetle,  for  this  describes  not  only  its 
real  nature,  but  its  favourite  food,  and  its 
extraordinary  power  of  skipping  or 
leaping   like  the  common    flea.     This 


insect  is  represented  in  our  drawing 
of  its  natural  size  and  magnifletfl.  The 
body,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  ia  rather 
flattened,  and  of  a  brassy-black  colour, 
thickly  dotted;  the  wing-cases  are  green- 
ish-black, with  a  pale-yellow,  broad  line  on 
each;  the  base  of  the  feelers  (antennae) 
and  the  legs  are  pale  olay-uoloured. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of 
the  rough  leaf  of  the  turnip  from  April 
to  September.  They  hatch  in  iwo  days. 
Their  maggots  live  between  the  two  skins 
or  cuticles  of  the  rough  leaf,  and  arrive 
at  maturity  in  sixteen  days.  The  chry- 
salis is  buried  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  it  remains  about 
a  fortnight.  The  beetles  are  torpid 
through  the  winter,  and  revive  iir  the 
spring,  when  they  destroy  the  two 
first  or  seed  leaves  of  the  young  turnip. 
There  are  five  or  six  broods  in  a  season. 
These  insects  are  most  to  be  feared  in 
fine  seasons.  Heavy  rains,  cold  springs, 
and  long  droughts  destroy  them.  Their 
scent  is  very  perfect:  the  beetles  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from 
a  distance.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  plant 
is  the  best  security  against  them ;  to 
secure  which,  sow  plenty  of  seed,  all  of 
the  same  age.  Burning  the  surface  of 
the  land*  is  beneficial,  by  destroying  the 
chrysalides.  Deep  digging  is  an  excel- 
lent practice  when  the  chrysalides  are 
in  the  soil.  Drilling  is  a  far  superior 
practice  to  sowing  the  seed  broadcast. 
Destroy  charlock :  it  affords  support  te 
the  beetles  before  the  turnips  come  up. 
The  most  effectual  banishment  of  the 
turnip-fly,  we  think,  is  secured  by  sowing 
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th«  surface  of  the  soil  with  gas  lime  two 
or  three  momiDgs  after  the  turnip-seed 
has  been  town.    This  is  so  offensive  to 
the  inaaot  as  to  drive  it  away  just  at  the 
dme  the  young  plants   are  appearing 
above   ground. — The   Cottaffe   Gardener, 
ii.,93. 
Black  O&UB.     Athalia  tpinarum. 
Black  Jack  Oak,    Qui^rcus  ni'grmm 
Black  Pike.    PC  hum  Jusiri'aca, 
Black  Saltwort.     Glaux  mari'tima. 
Black  Thorn.    Pru'nus  spino'ta. 
Black  Yarmish-TREB.     Melanorrha^a. 
Black  Wattle.  CalUco'ma  serraliju'lia. 
Bladder  Bzjoht.  See  Peach — BlitUr- 
M^  of  Leaf. 
BuDDER  Eetmia.    Sibifscusiru/num, 
Bladder  Nut.    Staphyl^a. 
Bladder  Senna.    Colu'tea, 
Bladder  Catchfly.    SUe'ne  infla'ta. 
Blb'bia.    (Named  after  Dr.  Blair ^  a 
pfaysidan.    N*t,  ord.,  Heathworts  [Eri- 
cacese].    Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Monogy- 

GitcakoaM  evergra«n  thrubt,  from  th«  Cape 
«(  Good  HopQ.  CuctiDgs  of  young  wood  in 
Mmd,  under  a  bell-KlaM;  landy  p^ac.  Mummer 
temp.,  itPioW*;  winter,  3Sf*  to  45P,  with  plenty 
of  air. 

B.«r<ieiite'ta  (jointed).    9      Pink.    May.    1793. 

—  ci/iVrii(bair.f ringed).  8.  While.  June.  1795. 
-AMir'M(buahy).    t,    1S06 

—  erie&rtfet  (heath-like).    S.    Purple.    Septem- 

ber.   1774. 
^  fa/ieicul^ta  (bundled).    2.     1813. 

—  ^icr/)MV«>a  (pttrple->fowererf).  8.   Purple.  May. 

1791. 
Bla'ksa.  (Named  after  Marlin  Blake ^ 
an  active  promoter  of  useful  knowledge. 
Nat.  ord.,  MeUutomads  [Melastomaceae]. 
lAxm.jW-Dodeeandria  l-Mvnoijynia,  Al- 
lied to  Miconia.) 

StOTc  erergreen  ahruba.  Cuttingi  from  t-hoota, 
ratikcr  ftrm ;  plant  in  aandy  peat,  in  bottom-heat, 
anderariaaa;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
10"  to  83>^ ;  winter,  60"  to  btf*. 

B.  ptinqven^rvia  (five-nerved).      10.      White. 

Jane.    Trinidad.    1830. 
•»  Irfat^iiiid  (three-nerved).    8.    White.     June- 

Jamaica.    1789* 

Blanchino,  or  Etiolation,  is  effected 
bj  makuig  plants  grow  in  the  dark ;  and 
the  more  completely  the  light  is  ez- 
daded,  the  more  entire  is  the  absence  of 
cobur  from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plants.  The  colouring  matter  of  these 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  power 
to  deeompose  water  and  carbonic  acid 
gis — a  power  they  do  not  possess  when 
light  is  absent.  The  effect  of  blanching 
ii  to  render  the  parts  more  delicately 
flnoaiedy  mort  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 


more  crisp — properties  very  desirable  ia 
sea»kaiey  celery,  rhubarb,  endive,  let- 
tuces, Ac.  Wherever  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, blanching-pots  should  be  em- 
ployed, in  preference  to  covering  the 
plants  with  earth  or  other  materials. 
The  flavour  is  better,  and  decay  is  less 
liable  to  be  induced.  Lettuces  and 
cabbages  are  usually  whitened  by  tying 
the  leaves  over  the  heart,  or  centre-bud« 
In  some  instances,  blanching  is  unde- 
signed and  a  positive  evil,  as  when  gera- 
niunu  and  other  plants  become  pale  and 
weak,  from  being  confined  under  vines  in 
a  greenhouse,  where  the  relative  heat 
and  light  are  disproportioned. 

Blandfo'rdia.  (Named  after  Oeorge, 
Marqms  of  Blandford,  Nat.  ord.,  Lify- 
wortt  [Lihacese].  linn.,  0-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Hemerocallis.) 

Beautiful    greenhouse    bulbs,    requiring    the 
same    treatment  as   Ixiaa.     Seeds    and    offsets. 
Winter  temp.,  35^  to  45^.     Loam  and  peat. 
B.  Buekkou'tii   (Backhouse's).     Van   Diemen'a 
Land. 

—  CunninghafmU  (Cunningham'a).    Red,  jellow. 

N.  Holland. 
—'JU^mmea   (flame-flowered).       Flame.      Aofi* 
tralia.     1836. 

—  granct^/fo'ra  (large-flowered).     3.     Crimaoa. 

July.    N.  S.  Wales.    1813. 

—  in/ermtf'<<iit  (intermediate).    Yellow.  Septem- 

ber.   N.  Holland.     1844. 

—  margina'ta  (rou^A-edged-toaveii).  3.  Copper. 

July.    Australia.     1»48. 
^no'bili*  (noble).    3.    Orange.    July.     N.  S* 
Wales.     1803. 

Blast,  or  Buqht,  is  the  popular  name 
for  any  withering  of  plants  of  which 
neither  the  scientific  title  nor  the  causes 
are  known  to  the  observer.  The  mildew 
of  com  ;  the  honey-dew  on  fruit-trees  ; 
the  withering  occasioned  by  violent  cold 
winds  in  early  spring ;  and  the  ravages 
of  the  hawthorn  caterpillar,  are  all 
spoken  of  by  the  uninformed  under  the 

above  titles. 
BLEAB£ERT,orBiLB££UY.     Vacci'nium 

myrWlltu, 

Ble'chmuk.  (From  bUchnon,  a  Greek 
name  for  a  Fern.  Nat  ord.,  Ferm  [Poly- 
podiacessj.  Unn.,  ^^Cryptogamia  1- 
FiUces,) 

Bporaa  or  seed,  and  divisions  at  the  root ;  peat 
and  loam.  The  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  New 
Holland  speciea  will  thrive  in  the  greenhouse  | 
the  South  American  and  Indian  require  the  stove, 
though  none  of  them  will  find  fault  with  its  heat. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  00°;  winter,  66^  to  00^. 
B.  terrulaftu'm  it  hardy. 

B.  nnguthfuflium  (narrow-leaTed).    1.     Brown. 
July.     W.  Ind. 

—  amtra'le  (southern).   }.   Brown.  Jane.    Gap« 

of  Oood  Hope.    lfi91« 
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!•    Brown.    June. 
1.     Brown. 


B.  BroMilie'nte  (Brasilian) 
Bnxil.    1820. 

—  9MrtUagi'neum    (cartilaginous). 

July.    N.  Holland.    1820. 
-^  Coreooadtfnae  (Corcovado).  4.  Brown.    July. 

Bracil.    1897. 
->  4enUeulaftum  (toothed).    Brown.   June.   Te- 

neriffo.    183v. 
*«  FihIajftvnUiffwm  (Finlayton't).   Brown.    Ma* 

lacea. 
•—  ForUanesie^num  (Deafontaina'a).  Brown.  July. 

Braiil. 
-^  glandulo'tum   (glanded).    ^.    Brown.    April. 

Braiil.    182S. 

—  grafeUe   (slender).    }.     Brown.     November. 

Brasil.     1830. 

—  koMtaftwin  (halbert'thaped).   1.  Brown.  July. 

Chili.     1841. 

~<  fRJermytfiMffi  (intermediate).  1*  Brown.  July. 
Braiil.    1841. 

^  tanee'ola  (lane«-/ea»«().  S.  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.   Bruil.    1829. 

—  tmoigaf turn  {9mooth).    1.    Brown.    July.    N. 

Holland.     1821. 

—  laiif(fo'/i«fn  (long-ieared).    1.    Brown.   July. 

Caraecaa.     1820. 

—  ni'tidum  (shining).    Brown.     Itle  of  Luson. 
•^  oceideniafle  (western).    1.    Brown.    August. 

Braiil.     1823. 

—  orienta'U  (eastern).    Brown.    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  ptcHnt^tum  {tomh'leaned).    I.    Brown.    Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.     1827. 

—  po/|g»oifiof^«(polypodium-Iike).    1.    Brown. 

September.    Brazil.     1829 
•^  aerrulaftum  (nw.edged).    }.    Brown.    July. 
Florida.    1819* 

—  tMaftnm  (furrowed).    |.    Brown.    July.    N. 

Holland.    1824. 
-—MaHgulafre   (three-angled).     Brown.     July. 
Mexico.     1841. 

—  tri/otia'tvm    (three-leaved).     Brown.      July. 

Brasil.    1841.     ■ 

Ble'chuk.  (From  a  Greek  name  for 
an  unknown  plant,  supposed  to  be  Mar- 
joram, Nat.  ord.,  Acanthadt  [Acantha- 
ceeej.  Linn.,  1^-J)itfynamia  ^"Angiotper- 
nia.    Allied  to  Dicliptera.)  , 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Cuttings  of  voung, 
firm  shoots  In  spring  or  summer ;  peat  and  losm. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80";  winter,  48"  to  &5*. 

S,  Mngusti/i/lium    (narrow-leaved).     1.      Bine. 

June.    Jamaica.     1824. 
^  BraziUe'fue   (Brasilian).      1.     Blue.     Jane. 

Brasil.     1824. 

—  Br</wnei  (Brown's).   2.   June.  W.  Ind.  1780. 

—  iMi/So'rwm  (loose-flowered).    9.    White.    Ja- 

maica.     1818. 

Bleedimo.    See  Eztrayasated  Sap. 

Ble'phabib.  (From  blevhartM,  the  eye- 
lash ;  in  reference  to  the  mnged  bractes. 
Nat.ord.,ii»in<Aa<&[Acanthace8B].  linn., 
l^'Didjfnamia  H-Angioapermia^  Allied  to 
Acanthus.) 

The  annuals  and  biennials  by  seed  in  hotbed, 
as  tender  annuals ;  the  trailers  and  under-shruhs 
by  the  same  means,  and  by  cuttings  in  heat, 
under  a  bell-glass. 

B.  Boerhavim/o'lia  (Boerhavia-leaved).  1.  Blue. 
July.    £.  Ind.     1829.    Stove  annual. 

—  Cmp^tuU  (Cape).    1.    Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.   1810.  Greenhouse  biennial. 


B.fwrca'ta  (fork-Q^ineif).  2.  ^July.  Ca|^  of 
Good  Hope.  1810.  Greenhonae  ever- 
green shrub. 

» Jineari/V/ia  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Bloc.  Jnly. 
Guinea.    1823.    Stove  annual. 

^procu'mbent  (procumbent).  1.  July.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  1825.  Greenhouse  ever* 
green  trailer. 

Blephi'lll  (Froni  blepharU,  the  eye- 
lash ;  in  reference  to  the  fringed  bractea. 
Nat.  ord.,  Labiatei  [Lamiaoese'].  Linn., 
'•i-Diandria  l-Monogjfttia.  Allied  to  Mo- 
narda.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds,  and  divU 
ding  the  roots  in  April  and  September.  Common 
soil. 

B.oilUifta   (bair-fringed).    S.    Red.    July.    N. 

Amer. 
^  kirmfta  (hairy).    Purple.   August.    N.  Amer. 

1798. 

Blessed  Thistle.  Centat^rea  bent^ 
di'cta. 

Ble'tla..  (Named  after  a  Spanish 
botanist  of  the  name  of  BUL  Nat.  ord.. 
Orchids  [Orchidaceae],  Linn.,  20  Gy 
nandria  \-Monandria.) 

Stove  terrestrial  orchids,  except  wbece  otherwise 
specified.  Division  of  the  roots,  when  done 
flowering  or  starting  into  growth ;  peat,  loam, 
and  a  little  sand,  enriched  wiih  top  dressing  of 
cow-dung  or  manure,  watering  when  growmg. 
Summer  temp.,  6o®  to  9QP\  winter,  48"  to  68*. 

B.  acutipe'tnla  (acute-peuled).  6.    Purple.  Sep* 
teniber.    America.    Greenhouse. 

—  campanula'ta   (beiUflowered),      Purple   and 

white.    Peru. 

—  eapUa'la  (headed).    June.    W.  Ind.    179ft« 

—  catenulafta  (linked).   1^.   Purple.    Peru.  1844. 
—ftt/rida  (florid).     S.     Rose.    February.    Ttt- 

nidHd.     1780. 
~  Gebifna  {Juponeae),  1.  White.  April.  Japaa. 
1846. 

—  gra'ci/M  (slender-aeape^.   1^.   Yellow.    July. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  OuinetfnMiM   (Guinea).     9.     Purple.      Sienn 

Leone.    18SS. 

—  Baranefntu  (Havannah).  S^.  Purple.  ApriL 

Havannah.    1835. 
"  hjfoePnthina    (hyacinth-like).    1.    Rose    and 
erimson.    April.    China.    I80t. 

—  pa'iuiaiupntMng'Jtowered),  2.  Purple.  Rayti. 
^  Parkinat/nU  (Parkinson's).      1.     Rose.      Ja- 
nuary.   Mexico.     1838. 

—  r^JUf»%  (bent-back-M^M/tfrf).  8.  Purple,  gicea. 

Mexico. 
"'  aea/nda  (one-eided).  Green,  crimson.  Heiie«b 
1840. 

—  e«rccti'n(ia  (modeet).  8.  Purple.   March.  W« 

Ind.    17SS. 

Shepke*rdU  (Shepherd's).   9.    Purple  and 

yellow.    January.    Jaxnaiea.    1895« 

Bu'aHiA  sa'pida.  The  Akeetree,  the 
berry  of  which  is  so  muoh  esteemed  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  named  aAer 
Captain  Bligh,  the  introducer  of  the 
Bread-fruit  from  the  Society  Islands.  It 
is  now  united  to  Cupania. 

Blind  Plants  frequently  occur  in  th« 
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nbbftge  and  others  of  the  Brassioa  tribe* 
They  are  plants  which  have  failed  to  pro- 
dnoe  central  huds ;  and.  as  these  ai*e 
pxoduced  from  the  central  yessels,  if  the 
top  of  their  stems  be  cut  away  they 
nsoally  emit  lateral  or  side-bads  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound.   See  Barren  Plants. 

BusTEBEO  Leaves.    See  Pbagh. 

BuoHT.    See  Blast. 

Bli'ttw.  The  Strawberry  Blite,  or 
Spinach,  is  scareely  worth  growing.  B. 
capUa'tum,  B.  virga'lum,  and  B.^marVtum 
tie  sometimes  ci^tivated. 

Blood.    See  Amival  Matters. 

Blood-flower.    Hama^nthus. 

Bloodwobt.     Sangiiindria, 

Bloom,  or  Blossom,  is  the  popular 
name  for  die  flowers  of  fruit- bearing 
plants. 

The  organs  of  fruitfulness  are  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  for  the  production  of 
iceds,  and  are  always  producible  by  gar- 
den-plants properly  cultivated.  Theyj 
may  be  deficient  in  leaves^  or  stems,  or 
roots,  because  other  organs  may  supply 
their  places ;  but  plants  are  never  inca- 
pable of  bearing  flowers  and  seeds,  for, 
without  these,  they  can  never  fully  attain 
the  object  of  their  creation— the  increase 
of  their  species.  Of  course,  we  exclude 
the  mushroom,  and  others  of  which  the 
seed-producing  parts  are  obscure. 

Most  flowers  arp  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  viz. :— The  calyxy  which  is 
Qsoally  green,  and  enveloping  the  flower 
whilst  in  the  bud ;  the  corolla,  or  pelaU, 
leaves  so  beautifully  coloured,  and  so 
delicate  in  most  flowers ;  the  stamens^  or 
male  portion  of  the  flower,  secreting  the 
folUn,  or  impregnating  powder ;  the  pU- 
iih^  or  female  portion,  impregnatable  by 
the  pollen,  and  rendering  fertile  the 
seeda ;  and,  lastly,  the  pericarp,  or  seed- 
vtuel. 

The  stamens  can  be  removed  without 
preventing  the  formation  of  fertile  seed ; 
bat  their  loss  must  be  supplied  by  the 
Application  to  the  pistils  of  pollen  from 
some  kindred  flower. 

The  calyx  is  not  useless  so  soon  as  it 
eeases  to  envelope  and  protect  the  flower ; 
for  the  flower-stalk  oondnues  increasing 
m  size  until  the  seed  is  perfected,  but 
eeases  to  do  so  in  those  plants  whose 
ealyces  remain  long  green,  if  these  be 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
peppy  and  other  flowers,  from  which  the 
ctiyx  falls  early,  the  flower-stalk  does 

not  subsequently  enlarge. 


The  corolla,  or  petals,  with  all  their 
varied  tints  and  perfumes,  have  more 
important  offices  to  perform  than  thus  to 
deUght  the  senses  of  mankind.  Those 
bright  colours  and  their  perfumed  honey 
serve  to  attract  insects,  which  are  the 
chief  and  often  essential  assistants  of 
impregnation ;  and  those  petals,  as  ob- 
served by  Linnaus,  serve  as  wings,  giving 
a  motion  assisting  to  efl'ect  the  same  im- 
portant process.  But  they  have  occa- 
sionally a  still  more  essential  office ;  for, 
although  they  are  sometimes  absent,  yet, 
if  removed  from  some  of  those  possess- 
ing them,  the  subsequent  processes  are 
not  duly  performed. 

The  corolla  is  not  always  short-lived, 
as  in  the  cistus  ;  for  some  continue  until 
the  fruit  is  perfected.  The  duration  of 
the  petals,  however,  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  impregnation  of  the  seed, 
for  in  most  flowers  they  fade  soon  after 
this  is  completed  ;  and  double  flowers,  in 
which  it  occurs  not  at  all,  are  always 
longer  enduring  than  single  flowers  of 
the  same  species.  Then,  again,  in  some 
flowers  they  become  green,  and  perform 
the  function  of  leaves,  afier  impregnation 
has  been  effected.  A  familiar  example 
oocurs  in  the  Christmas  rose  {ffellebo'ruM 
ni'ger),  the  petals  of  which,  are  white,  but 
which  become  green  so  soon  as  the  seeds 
have  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  the 
stamens  and  other  organs  connected  with 
fertility  have  fallen  off. 

Bloox.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  fine  exudation  on  the  surface  of  some 
fruit — purple  on  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Grape,  and  on  some  plums,  and  green  on 
the  cucumber.  It  so  improves  their  ap- 
pearance that  an  apparatus  has  been 
suggested  for  adding  it  artificially.  It 
seems  of  a  resinous  nature. 

Bluz-bslls.    Oampa'nula  rotundifo'Ua, 
Blue-bottle.     Centau'rea  cyt^nus. 
Bluets.     Facci'nium  anim9t{fo'lium, 
Blusienba'chia.    (Named  after  /.  F, 
Blumenbachf   of  Oottingen.      Nat.  ord., 
LoasiuU  [Loasacese].     Linn.,  lb-Poly  a- 
delphia  2-Polyandria,) 

Hardy  annualt.    Seed*  in  April ;  rich  mould. 

B,  mtfgnit   (remarkable).     |.      White.     July. 

MoQie  Video.    IsSO.    Trailer. 
—  mmiii^Jldm  {mMnj-dtft-kaved).    1.    Oreeniab- 

red.    July.    Baeooi  Ayrea.    ISittf. 

Boatlep.    ScapkyyldtUs, 

Boba'btu.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Jacob  Bobartf  professor  of  botany  at  Ox* 
ford  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Nat 
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«rd.,  JriiU  [Iridaceffi].    Linn.,  8-7*/-ia«. 
dria  i-Monogynia.) 

The  •peciea  in  this  genaa  ahoald  hftve  beta 
«nit«d  to  Arittea.  Seeds  in  April ;  divitiont  in 
autumn  or  tpring.  Sandy  loam  ;  protection  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  pit  in  winter. 

B,  amratU^aea  (orange).  }.  Orange.  March* 
Belffia.     I8S7.     Hardj  perennial* 

—  gladia'ta  (sword-ahaped).   3.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8IO. 

—  tpathafeea  (eheathcd).     }.     Yellow.     Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1798. 

Bocco'mia..  (Named  after  P.  Boceone, 
M.D,,  a  Sicilian.  Nat  ord.,  Poppy  worts 
[Papaveracefle].  linn.,  li'Dodecandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  •hrube.  Cnttingt  in  aand  and 
heat ;  flbry,  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*^  to 
80^;  winter,  55<>  to  60^ 

B./ruie'acenM  (thnhhy  cetandine).  10.  White, 
yellow.    February.     VV.  Ind.     1780. 

*•  integrif&Ka  (entire-leaved).  4.  White.  Fe- 
bruary.   Mexico.    1830. 

Bce'bera.  (Named  after  Bceber,  a 
Kussian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteracea].  Linn.,  Id-Synyenesia  2- 
Superjlua,) 

A  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
roung,  flrmish  shoots  under  a  gla«e }  rcquirea  a 
pic  or  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter. 

H.  foco'na  ihoKtj » kerbaged),  14.  Ooldea. 
Mexico.    1838. 

There  are  other  species,  bat  not  deserving  cal- 
livation. 

Boa-BKAW.  Menyoknthes  trifoiia'ta, 
Boa-EABTH,  Heath-uould,  or  Peat. 
By  gardeners  this  is  understood  as  not 
meaning  that  mass  of  moss,  or  sphagnum, 
dug  out  of  wet,  fenny  places  for  fuel,  but 
a  sharp,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  the  dead, 
fibrous  roots  of  heath,  and  usually  of  a 
dark-grey  colour,  such  as  is  found  upon 
the  surface  beneath  the  heath  on  Wim- 
bledon, Bagshot,  and  many  other  dry  com- 
mons. Peat  of  the  best  description  is 
thus  constituted.    Of  400  paits : — 

Fine  silicious  sand  .  •  •  1 66 

Unaltered  vegeuble  fibre  .  .  .3 

Decomposing  vegetable  matter  .  .110 

Silica  (flint)  .  .  .102 

Alumina  (day)       .  .  .16 

Oxide  of  iron         .  .4 
Soluble,  vegetable,  and  saliue  matter     .      4 

Muriate  of  lime     .  .4 

LoM  .  .3 

Boo-EAHXH  Plants.     Ste   AiiEincAS 

PJ.ANTS. 

B00-MO8S.     8pKagnum» 

Boiler.  The  vessel  employed  to  sup- 
ply the  pipes  or  tanks  with  hot-water  or 
steam,  when  either  of  these  is  used  for 
heating  purposes.  Many  are  ilie  inge- 
nious and  intricaie  boilers  from  time  to 


time  offered  to  the  gardener;  but,  after 
much  experience  with  boilers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, we  ean  confidently  say  the 
most  simple  is  the  best*  The  smaller 
the  boiler  and  the  fireplace,  compatible 
with  efficiency,  the  greater  is  the  economy. 
We  can  tell  the  gardener,  also,  most  de- 
cidedly, that  the  total  size  of  the  boiler 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  efficiency; 
the  only  point  to  be  secured  is,  thai  « 
sufficient  surface  of  the  boiler  be  exposed 
to  tfie  fire.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  boiler-surface  which  must 
be  exposed  to  the  fire  to  heat  given 
lengths  of  pipe,  respectively  4  inches,  3 
inches,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  : — 


Sar&ee  of  boiUr  ezpowd 
to  the  (ire. 


iiiieh  I  8-incb  |  \\xit'h. 
pipe.  I  pipe.  |  pipe. 


ft.  ft  fU 

S4    square  feet  will  heat      8OO  or  366  or    400 


^4 

•1 

i 

t. 

fi* 

*• 

13 

»f 

7 

V 

soo 


>f 


400 


008 


400  „    533  „      800 

SOO  „  6d6  „  1000 

700  „  9SS  „  uoe 

1000  „  1333  ..  fooe 


To  prevent  the  scale^  or  limy  crust,  which 
is  often  so  troublesome,  dissolve  in  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  sal 
ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia)  to 
every  sixty  gallons.  Do  this  twice  in 
the  year ;  as,  in  October  and  ApriL 

BoisPEBDix  (Partridge*wood).  JTeis- 
teWia, 

BoLBOPHY'LLUir.  (From  bvlbos,  a  bulb, 
and  phyHottf  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
leaves  issuing  from  the  apex  of  the  bas- 
tard bulbs.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacese].  linn.,  20'Gynandria  l-Mono- 
gynia,) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  plant,  when 
freth  potting  I  sandy,  lumpy  peat,  pouherds, 
charcoal,  ana  bard  chips,  raised  above  the  pot, 
well  drained,  and  the  plant  filed  there,  or  oa 
blocks.  Summer  terap.,  60^  to  9Q^,  and  moist  | 
winter,  65**  to  65^,  aud  dry. 

B.  borbifgerum  (bearded),    i.    Greenish-brown. 
June.    Sierra  Leone.     1835. 

—  bracteola'tum  (small-bracted).      1.      Yellow, 

purple.    July.    Demerara.     1836. 

—  Care|ra'nKM»  (Dr.  Carey's),    j.    Brown,  pur- 

ple.   October.    Nepanl.     1833. 

—  eoci/inum  (cocoa>nut).    1.    Fle«h.    October. 

Sierra  Leone.    183S- 

—  Ctt'previn  (eopper-yloaiwed).  Copper-coloured. 

Manilla.     1837> 

—  ere'rtum  (upright).    Mauritius.     1834. 

— /(a'rti/uin  (yelloHith).   Yellow.   Uarcb.  Siem 

Leone.    1840. 
— /n'eewira  (brown->fowcre4)*    Chocolate.    April. 

Sierra  Leone.     1837. 

—  hi'rtum  (hairy).    Whitish.    E.  Ind.    1846. 

—  im6rtctt'<um  (imbricated).     Purple.     March. 

Sierra  Leone.     184S. 

—  ieopardCnum   (leopard-spotted).      Yellowish- 

green,    fi.  Ind.    ISV* 
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B.  AiMAa'/Hm  (bordered).    I.    Purple.  Frhniery. 
ttrngepore.     1849. 

—  Lo'^M  (Lobb'e).  1.  Yellow,  brown. 

Jave.    1845. 
-^  wtacrafnthMm  (Urge-flowered).      ^      Lemon. 
Marcb.    Siierre  Leone.    104i. 

—  eecu'ltum  (bidden- ylowered^.    Sierra  Leone. 

—  rmdta  tmm  (rayed;.    Browniab-yellow.   March. 

India.    i830. 

->  reWrvwR  (bent-backi.    Green,  white.     Sep- 
tember.   Sierra  Leone.     182S. 

^MoUatorium  ,dananf).    ^,    Greenub-brown. 

,  December.    Sierra  Leone.    18S6. 

"  eeMfemm   (bristle-bearing).      Porple.     De- 


.^  t^trago  «»m  ( four-eided).    Sierra  Leone. 

"•  wndtiia  tmm  (nmbelled).  ^.  Yellow.  £.  Ind. 
.83*. 

— eafiiMteiM  (aheatbed).  Brown.  March.  Sin- 
gapore.   1840. 

Boldo'a  .     (United  to  Salpianthas. ) 
Bo'leuv.    ( From  boio$,  a  ball ;  in  re- 
farence  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pods. 
Nat  ord.,  Oruci/en  [BrasneacesB].  Linn., 
Ib-Tetradynamia.    Allied  to  Yella.) 

Half-hardf  erergreen  nnder-ehmb.    Seed  in  a 

Ct,  in  spring,  eeC  in  a  frame,  or  aown  in  the  open 
rder  daring  eiunmer.  It  requires  a  little  pro- 
tection in  a  cold  pit  daring  winter,  but  is  hardly 
worth  it. 

Ji.  etfpennn  (roagh).  1.    Cream,    inaa*  Sn^a< 
1818. 
Bouva'&ia.      (Named   after   Bolivar, 
thelate  republican  chief  in  South  America. 
Nat.  onL,  JaamineworU   [JasminacesB]. 
Linn.,  ^-Diandria  l-Monogjfnia.) 

^  Oreenbonte  erergreen  shrub.  Cattinfi  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light. 
S«Bmer  temp.,  65^  to  70^ ;  winter,  40**  to  48<*. 

B.tri'JUa  (three-cleft).  3.  Yellow.  Junt. 
Chili.     1828. 

BoLTo'siA.  (Named  after  /.  B,  Bol- 
ton, an  English  professor  of  botany.  Nat. 
ord.f  (7ampo5iie«  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  18- 
Byvigtnetiu  ^-Suprrflua.  Allied  to  Sten- 
ictis.) 

Hardy  herbaeeons  perennials.  Dirision  of  the 
tootM  in  March  or  October  t  eommon  garden-soil. 

B,  mteroi'dea  (starwort-Iike).  3.  Vlesh.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1768. 

^ila*tif9'Ua  (woad-leaved).  14.  Pmk.  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    1758. 

BoaiARE'A.  (Name  not  explained;  pro- 
bably it  is  commemorative.  Nat.  ord., 
Jmaryllids  [Amaryllidaceee].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria   l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ai- 

stromeria.) 

Two  features  which  cannot  be  misunderstood 
divide  Bammre'a  from  AMrmn^ria^-^  twining 
Kcm  and  a  triangular  seed-pod.  The  tubers  of 
the  B.  edt^liB  are  eaten,  in  St.  Domingo,  like 
those  of  Jerusalem  artkhoke.  It  is  a  store  nlaDt. 
Tbe  others  prefer  a  deep,  rich,  Bgbt  border  in  tlie 
vpcn  air,  with  a  alight  protection  from  frost.  B» 
^eutifo'lia,  pVanted  in  a  good,  cold  greenhouse, 
iuide  border,  will  twine  up  ten  or  twehre  feet, 
nd  flower  setter  than  in  any  other  way*  For 
Mkve,  §ee  AlctbCmbbia. 


h,  aeuH/o'Ua  (pointed-leared).    9*    Bad,  yellow. 
September.    Mexico. 

—  -^^punctafta  (dotltii'jUncered),   6.  Spotted. 

September.    Mexico.     1 880. 

—  eAi'ito  (Mtable-<«A«rtftf).      6.      Red.     July. 

Trinidad.     1890. 
^  Mrte'Jte  (small-haired).    Bed,  yellow.     July. 

Mexico.     1894. 
-^  ovafia  (egg-shape-le«Mrf).     Red  and  green. 

Chih.    1694. 

—  SaUifUa  (Salsilla).    5.  Green,  crimson.  June. 

S.  Amer.    I8O6. 

Bo'MBiz.  Silk  Cotton-tree.  (From 
bombaz,  cotton;  in  reference  to  the  woolly 
hairs  which  envelope  the  seed,  like  those 
of  the  cotton-plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Stercu- 
liadt  [Sterculiaceae].  Linn.,  Iti-Mona- 
delphia  S-Polyandria,) 

Trees  more  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  siae 
than  for  their  use  or  beauty.  Store  trees.  Cut- 
tings of  rather  yonng  shoots,  but  Arm  at  the  base, 
E laced  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
ottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
00^  to  85  ;  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

B.  Cdfba  (Ceiba).  100.    White.  S.  Amer.  1899. 

—  ^to^swm  (globe-form).    80.    Guiana.    1894. 

—  Motofta'rieMMi  (Malabar).    Oo.    Scarlet.    Ma- 

labar. 
-~  iepitna'tum    (seren-leaeed).       60.       Whit«. 
Carthagena.    l(Hl9> 

Bonapa'btea.  (Named  after  ^a;>o/e<»M 
Bonaparte,  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelwortt  [Bro- 
meliaoess].  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Mona- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Guzmannia.) 

Remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  long, 
rush-Uke  leafes.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  rases,  out  of  doors,  in  snmmer. 
Store  plants.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  |  cuttings  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat;  well  drained.  Soflv 
mer  temp.,  Wto  70°  ;  winter,  65°  to  60". 

B.^ro'ci/it (slender).    9.    Mexico.    1898. 
—Ju'neea  inuh-leaved),  1^.  Blue.  Peru.  ISat. 

Bona'tea.    (Named  after  If.  BotuU,  a 

distinguished  Italian  botanist    Nat.  ord,, 

Orchidt   [Orchidaoeas].      Linn.,  20-%- 

7iandria  l-Mofwgjfnia,    Allied  to  Gymna- 

denia.) 

store  orchid.  Dirision  of  the  roots,  or  aemU 
bulbous  tubers ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  86<*;  winter,  60°  to  65<>. 

B.  tpeeio'$a  (shdwy).    9.    Green,  white.     May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1890. 

Bohes  are  beneficial  as  a  manure, 
because  their  chief  constituent  (phos- 
phate of  lime)  is  also  a  constituent  ol 
all  plants ;  and  the  gelatine  which  is  also 
in  bones  is  of  itself  a  source  of  food  to 
them.  The  bon^.8  of  the  ox,  sheep, 
horse,  and  pig,  being  those  usually  em- 
ployed, their  analyses  are  here  given :— ' 


Phosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  Ume 
Animal  matter     • 


Ox. 

Sheep. 
70 

Borse. 

66 

08 

4 

6 

1 

89 

96 

SI 

6i 

1 

i2L 
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r 

L 
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The  bones  mast  be  applied  to  the  crops 
in  very  small  pieces  or  powder ;  and  ten 
poands,  at  the  lame  of  insorting  the  seed, 
are  enough  for  thir^  sqaare  yards,  if 
sown  broadcast;  and  a  maoh  smaller 
quantity  is  suificient  if  sprinliled  along 
the  drills  in  which  the  seed  is  sown. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  bone^  dust  mav  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  all  gardens 
and  to  all  garden-crops ;  but  it  has  been  i 
experimented  on  most  extensively  with  f 
the  turnip  and  potato,  and  with  unfail- 
ing benefit.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and ' 
drilled  in  with  the  turnip-seed,  it  has 
been  fcund  to  preserve  the  young  plants 
from  the  tly.  Mr.  Knight  found  it  bene- 
ficial when  applied  largely  to  stone- 
fruit  at  the  time  of  planting ;  and  it  is 
quite  as  good  for  the  vine.  To  lavms, 
Uie  dust  has  been  applied  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  the  grass  was  becoming 
thin.  As  a  manure  for  the  shrubbery, 
parterre,  and  greenhouse,  it  is  also  most 
valuable ;  and,  crushed  as  well  as  ground, 
is  employed  generally  to  mix  with  the 
soil  of  potied  plants.  Mr.  Maund  finds 
it  promotes  the  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  his  flowers.  One  poimd  of  bone-dust, 
mixed  with  twelve  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  if  left  to  act  upon  each  other 
for  a  day,  form  superphosphate  of 
lime,  a  wineglassful  of  which  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  pelargoniums.  Ap- 
plied as  a  top-dressing,  mixed  with  hidf 
its  weight  of  charcoal-dustji  it  is  a  good 
manure  for  onions,  and  may  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  nine  pounds  to  the  square 
rod.  There  is  little  doubt  of  this  super- 
phosphate being  good  for  all  our  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  being  more  prompt  in  its 
effects  upon  a  crop  than  simple  bone- 
dust,  because  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
therefore  more  readily  presented  to  the 
roots  in  a  state  for  them  to  imbibe.  Bones 
broken  into  small  pieces  are  generally 
used  as  drainage  for  pelargoniums  and 
other  potted  plants. 

Bonna'ya.  (Named  after  the  Ger- 
man botanist,  Boniiay,  Nat  ord.,  Fig- 
worU  [Scrophulariacee].  Linn.,  2-i>;an- 
dria  l-Munogynia,    Belated  to  Torenia.) 

Stove  pUnU.  Seedi  for  annuals;  division!, 
and  cuttingn  of  crceperi  and  trailen ;  rich,  sandy 
loam. 

B.  brachyea'rpa    lihort-ieed-podded).       Violet, 
June.     E.  Ind.     >820.    Annual. 

—  rt^ptama  (creeping).    A.   Blue.    Julj.    £.  Ind. 

iSiO.    rerennial  trailer 

—  veroniMr/o'/ta   (ipeedwcll-leaTed).     f.    Pink. 

Aupttai.  E.  Ind.   1798.   Biennial  trailer. 


Bonne 'tia.  (Named  after  C,  Bonnet, 
a  disiinguisihed  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Theads  [Temstt5miace«].  Linn.,  IS- 
Polyandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stoye  tree.  Cuttinga  of  firm  voung  ahoota  in 
aand,  under  a  glaaa,  in  heat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80<* ;  winter,  55^  to  90r, 

B.  paiu'tirii  {txiMnh),    Bad.    Trinidad.    1810. 

Bo'ntia.  (Nfunea  <ifter  J.  Btmt,  a 
Dutch  physician.  Nou  ord.,  Myoporad* 
[Myoporaceae].  LinxL,  lA-Didynamia  ^ 
Angitupemiia,) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrub,  reqiuring  similar  treat- 
ment to  Bonnetia. 

B.  />iv>A«oi'd«i/ Daphne-like'..  0.  Yellow,  porpla. 
June.     ^.  Ind.    1(^. 

BoBAaE.  {^Bo'rago  officina'lU.)  Ita 
young  leaven,  smelling  somewhat  like  cu- 
cumber, are  sometimes  used  in  salads,  or 
boiled  as  spinach.  Being  aromatic,  its 
spikes  of  flowers  aro  ^at  into  negus  and 
cool  tankards. 

Stnl  and  Situation. — For  the  spring  and 
summer  sowing,  any  light  soil  and  open 
situation  may  be  allotted,  provided  ihe 
first  is  not  particularly  rich;  for  those 
which  have  to  withstand  the  winter,  a 
light,  dry  soil,  and  the  shelter  of  a  south 
fence,  are  most  suitable.  A  very  fertile 
soil  renders  it  luxuriant,  and  injures  the 
flavour. 

Times  and  mode  of  towtng,  —  Sow  in 
March  or  April,  and  at  the  close  of  July, 
for  production  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  again  in  August  or  September,  far 
the  supply  of  winter  and  succeeding 
spring,  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  inches 
asunder.  When  of  about  six  weefa* 
growth,  the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  thus 
removed  of  the  spring  and  autumn  sow 
ing  may  be  transplanted  at  a  similar  dis- 
tance ;  but  those  of  the  summer  sowing 
seldom  will  endure  the  removal,  and  at 
all  times  these  left,  unmoved  pivsper 
most.  At  the  time  of  transplanting,  if  at 
all  dry  weather,  they  must  be  watered 
until  established;  water  must  also  be 
frequently  applied  to  the  seed-bed  of  the 
summer  sowing. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  of  those  plants 
which  have  survived  the  winter  must  be 
left  ungathered  from.  They  will  herein 
to  flower  about  June ;  and  when  their 
seed  is  perfectly  ripe  the  stalks  must  be 
gathered,  and  dried  completely  before  it 
is  rubbed  out 

Bo'iSLAOo.  Borage.  (Altered  from  cor, 
heart|  and  ago,  to  afiect.    reforrijig  to  Hki 
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eotdial  qualities  of  the  herbs.  Nat  ord., 
Sorageworts  [Bortginaceie].  linn.,  9- 
Pentandria  I'Monogpna.) 

Btrdj  phnta.     Bienniali  and  annuals  from 
«Qed  I  pcrenoub  by  divisioot ;  common  wilt 

B.  eraati/i/Ua  (thick-leared).     S.     Pink.    Junf . 

Penia.    18tt.    Rerbaeooiu  peronnial. 
"  CnfUea  (CrtCan).  1.  Blue.  Afaj.  Creto.  18SS. 

HerbMOOos  pormnial. 

—  tafft/ToVa  ^looao-flomed).     I.     Blue.     June. 

Comcm.    :  81S.    Trailing  biennial. 
* lBMf(/a'/ia  (long^leuTed).  t.  Blue.  July.  South 
of  Europe*    18SS.    Annual. 

—  Olbjiicf'fii  (common).  S.  Blue.  Augnat.   Eng- 

land.   Annual. 

—  -—aJA(/lbV«  (white-flowered).      S.     White. 

Augttat.    Enaland.    Annual. 
*  9Hemi>t'lis  (oriental;.   S.  Blue.  June.  Turkej. 
17SS.    HertMceoua  perenniaL 

Boba'bsus.  (One  of  the  names  applied 

to  the  spathe  of  the  date-palm.  Kat.  ord., 

Palms  [Palmaoee].    Linn.,  ^Z-Dicecia  6- 

Hexandria,) 

P^Im-wiue,  or  toddj,  a  grateful  beverage,  is 
the  jnioe  which  flows  from  the  wounded  spathe  of 
this  and  aooM  other  paloM.  Stove  tree.  Seeds  { 
p«at  and  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  flO*  to  Q0«  i  win- 
ter,Of<*. 

B.MhHUft/rmi9  (fan-leaved).  SO.  White,  grea. 
X.  Ind.    1771' 

Bosbo'ria.  (Named  after  one  of  the 
Bmvrhon  family.  Nat.  ord.,  Leffuminous 
Planta  [Fabaoett].  lAim,^l^-Monad«lphia 
tDecutdria,    Belated  to  Soottia.) 

This  genus  and  its  alliea— Horea,  Lulage,  Tem- 

Cmia,  aad  others  of  that  group— have  always 
great  favourites  with  gardeners.  All  green- 
house evergroen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell- 
giass,  and  in  a  eloae  place,  without  artificial  heat  { 
peat  aad  loam.  Bumoier  temp.,  M^  to  70^  i  win- 
ter, 441°  to  4S<*. 

B.  Aorte'/a  (boarded).    4.  Tellow.   Julj.    1833. 

^tm^tm   (hair-fringed).  S.     Yellow.      July. 

1816. 

"Ctrd^tm  (heart-lcaeed).  S.  Tellow.   August. 

17ft9* 
-*  tmafta  (oeoUoped-leooed).  0*   Tellow.  Julj. 
1774. 

—  eHetf6'ha  (heath-leaved).   %   Pink.   Jaauary. 

1831. 

—  faaceo/o'fa  (lance^eaved).    5.    Tellow.    July. 

17  A3. 

—  rusc^^o'Ua  (ruacu»-leav«d).   S.   Tellow.    July. 

1790. 

—  Mae'rHa  (thfce-nerved).    9.     Yellow.    July. 

17S0. 

—  UNdWcca   (wava-2MMd).    4.    TeUoar.    July. 

ISIS. 

BoBDBB  is  m  name  applied  to  that  nar- 
row diiisioD  of  the  gurdeu  which  usually 
aeeompanies  each  side  of  a  walk  in  the 
Idtehen-garden,  and  to  the  narrow  bed 
Thieh  is  near  to  the  garden-wail  on  one 
side,  and  abuts  on  a  walk  on  Uie  other. 
In  fact,  any  bed  which  acts -as  a  boondary 
Cu  a  walk,  or  grass-plot,  or  the  main 


quarters  of  a  garden,  mi^  be  properly  de« 
scribed  as  a  border. 

1.  fVutt-Bwrfer*.  — Next  to  the  wall 
should  be  a  path,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
for  the  convenienre  of  pruning  and  ga- 
thering. Next  to  this  path  should  be  the 
border, eight  or  nine  feet  wide;  and  then 
the  broad  walk,  which  should  always  en- 
compass the  main  compartments  of  the 
kitchen-garden.  The  whole  of  the  breadth 
from  the  wall  to  the  edge  of  this  main 
walk  should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet;  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
rammed  hard ;  brickbats  and  large  stones 
then  put  in,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and 
a  half ;  and  the  remaining  two  feet  am 
a  half  filled  up  with  suitable  soil.  From 
the  under-drainage  of  brickbats,  <!^c., 
draining- pipes  should  be  laid  with  an 
outfall  into  some  neighbouring  ditch. 
No  fruit-tree  will  be  healthy  if  it  roots 
deep,  or  if  its  roots  are  surrounded  by 
superfluous  water;  that  is,  more  water 
than  the  soil  will  retain  by  its  own  che- 
mical and  capillary  attractions.  Shallow, 
rooting  crops  do  no  harm  to  the  trees 
grown  on  fruit-borders  sufficient  to  re- 
quire their  total  banishment  See  Fruit- 
TBEES  and  Stations. 

2.  Flower- Borders, — These,  like  the 
preceding,  and,  indeed,  like  every  other* 
part  of  the  garden  not  devoted  to  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants,  should  be  well  drained. 
In  plotting  them,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  narrow,  no  art  will  impart  to 
them  an  aspect  of  boldness  and  grandeur. 
Indeed,  narrowness  of  surface  is  inse* 
parably  connected  with  an  impression 
that  the  grounds  are  of  limited  extent ; 
and  no  disposal  of  the  plants  will  remove 
the  littleness  thus  suggested.  If  the 
pleasure-grounds  are  small,  narrow  bor- 
ders are  permissible ;  but,  even  then,  the 
broader  they  are  the  less  is  the  appear- 
ance of  meanness.  Neatness  must  be 
the  presiding  deity  over  fiuwer-borders ; 
and  no  application  of  the  hoe  and  rake, 
no  removal  of  decayed  leaves,  no  tying 
up  of  straggling  members,  can  be  too  un- 
remitting.   See  Flowbbs. 

ForktugSorders. — No  border,  whether 
tenanted  by  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  or 
flowering -shrubs,  should  be  ever  dug 
with  the  spade.  The  surface  turned  up 
roughly  with  the  fork,  to  benefit  by  the 
winter  frosts,  and  manure  as  necessary, 
turned  in  with  the  same  implement,  are 
sufficient. 
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BoXEOOLE.  Bra'siica  olera'cea  Ambri- 
m'ta. 

Varietiet, — Of  the  following,  1,  2,  3, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  0, 10, 11,  and  15  are  the  best 

1*  Brossels  Borecole,  or  Sprouts. 

2.  Green  Borecole,  German  or  curled 
Kale,  or  Corlies,  Scotch  or  Siberian  Kale, 
Bra'trica  olerclcea  seleni^sia, 

8.  Purple  Borecole,  B,  olertfce^i  laei- 
nMta, 

4.  Variegated  Borecole. 

5.  Ghou  de  Milan. 

0.  Egyptian  or  Babi  Kale. 

7.  Bagged  Jack. 

8.  Jerusalem  Kale. 

9.  Buda,  Busaian,  or  Manchester  Kale. 
This  is  greatly  improved  by  blanching 
under  a  pot,  like  Sea  Kale. 

10.  A^jon  Kale. 

11.  One -thousand-headed  Cabbage,  B, 
wlera  eea  aafphala, 

12.  Palm  Borecole. 

13.  Portugal,  or  Large-ribbed. 

14.  Wobum  perenniaL  This,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  race,  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  six  inches  long,  planted 
where  to  remain,  in  March  or  April. 

15.  Barnes's  Feathered  Savoy. 
Sowiny. — The  first  orop  sow  about  the 

end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the 
'•eedlings  of  which  are  fit  for  pricking 
out  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  for 
final  planting  at  the  close  of  May,  for 
production  late  in  autumn  and  com- 
mencement of  winter.  Sow  again  about 
the  middle  of  May ;  for  final  planting, 
during  July;  and,  lastly,  in  August,  for 
use  during  winter  and  early  spring. 

Prick  out  the  geedlingt  when  their 
leaves  are  about  two  inches  in  breadth ; 
set  them  about  six  inches  apart  each  way ; 
and  water  frequently  until  established. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient growth  for  final  removal. 

Planting, — Set  them  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  apart  each  way :  the  last  plant- 
ation may  be  six  inches  closer.  They  must 
be  watered  and  weeded;  and  some  of 
them  being  of  lazge-spreading  growth, 
the  earth  can  only  be  drawn  about  their 
stems  during  their  early  growth.  If; 
during  stormy  weather,  any  of  those 
which  acquire  a  tali  growth  are  blown 
down,  they  should  be  supported  by  stakes, 
when  they  will  soon  firmly  re-establish 
themselves. 

To  raise  Seed, — Select  such  plants  of 
each  Tariety  as  are  of  the  finest  growth, 
and  cither  leave  them  where  grown  or 


remove  them  during  open  weather  m 
November,  or  before  the  eloee  of  Fe- 
bruaiy,  (the  earlier  the  better,)  into  rows 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  planted 
deeply.  The  seed  ripens  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August 

Bobo'nia.  (Named  after  Baroni,  an 
Italian  servant  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's.  Nat 
ord.,  Rueworte  [Butaceie].  linn.,  8-Ob- 
tandria  l-Monogynia,) 

GraenhouM  evergreen  thrabs.  Catlings,  aeKhcr 
hard  nor  eoft,  inaerted  in  tand,  under  a  glaai, 
where  there  it  the  mildest  heat;  sandy  peat  aM 
chareoal.  Though  greenhoase  planu,  most  of 
them  like  a  little  extra  heat  in  spring.  Sommer 
temp.,  ««®  to  70";  winter,  Atf*  to  5*". 

B,  alafta  (winged).   S.   Bed.  May.  N.  Holland. 

1825. 
^  anemonafo'lia  (anemone-leaved).     S.     Bed. 

May.    N.  Holland.     I8S4. 

—  anethif&tta  (fennel-leared).  N.  Holland.  1811. 

—  crenulafta  (•colIoped-teaoMf)*   8.   Bed-    July. 

King  George's  Soand. 

—  dentieuia'ta  (flne-toothed).  s.  Red.   N.  Hot* 

land.     1823. 
-^  dieho'toma  (fork- branched).    Bose.    October 

N.  Holland.    1841. 
— /a/tf(/V/ta(•ickle-/ea^erf).  Moreton  Bay.  1841. 

—  J'rsM'rt  (Eraser's).  Bed.    May.   N.  HoUaad. 

1831. 
-^laiifofiia  (broad-leaved).    Bed.     April.     N. 
%      Holland.    18S4. 

—  Udtfo^lia  (ledam-leaved).   S.   Bed.   May.   K. 

S.  Wales.    1814. 

—  mo'ltit  (soft).    N.  Holland.    IMl. 

—  mientphi^Ua  (small-leaved).     S.     Pink.     N. 

Holland.    1840. 
^•enafta  (egg.shape-leae«4).     Crimaon.      May. 
Swan  Biyer.    1841. 

—  jrfnna'ta   (leafleted).     S.     Purple.     August. 

N.  8.  Wales.    1794. 

—  foljfgalmfeftta    (polygala  •  leared).     l.    Bed. 

May.    N.  Holland.    I8S4. 

—  tea'bra  (rongh).    Pink.    Swan  Bi^r. 
^e&rrulafta  (saw-edged-Zeovftf).      8.     Scarlet. 

June.    N.  S.  Wales.    1810. 
^epathula'ta  (spathulate-fooMd).    Pink.    Swaa 

RiTer.    1845. 
^•ietrafnda  (four-stamened).    t.    Bed.     May. 

N.  Holland.    1824. 

—  teree{fo'lia  (round-leaved).  Pink.  Swno  BiTer. 

—  <r^Ajr7/a  (three-leaved).  S.  Pink.    May.    N. 

Holland.    1640. 
^  viwi¥uea  (twiggy).    Pink.    Swaa  BSver. 

Bosbe'ria.  (Named  after  J,  W,  Borrer^ 
a  British  cryptogamist  Nat  ord.,  Cm- 
chonads  [Cinchonaoe8B].  Linn.,  4-7Virttji. 
dria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Spermaoooe.) 

StoTe  plants.  The  biennials  from  seeds,  treated 
like  a  tender  annual  i  and  tlM  perenniak  fhm 
cuttings  In  sand,  ia  heat,  under  a  glaw ;  light 
aoil. 

B.eommuiafta  (changed).    ^.     White.    June. 
W.  Ind.    1818. 

—  aMfeta  (upright).  |.   White.    July.  E.  Ind. 

IftiO. 
^veHieUi^tm  (whorled-^vered).     g.    WhiU. 
July.    Africa,    lyss. 

Bo^scxi.     (Named   after  L,  Bate,  a 
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Franeh  professor  of  agricoltnre.  Nat. 
onL,  Capjmrids  [Capparidacee].  Tjnn., 
II' Dodecandria  1- Jfonojrynio. ) 

Gvttiagi  of  flm  wood  in  heftt,  in  Mad,  under  a 
gliM;  lumpj,  flbry  loam  and  poat.  Summor 
lemp.,  W^toWPi  winter,  W*. 

S.  SaMfo^futo  (Senegal).    S.  White.  Senegal. 
1814. 

Bossib'a.     (Named  after  Bomev,  who 

•reompanied  La  Peroose   on  his  fatal 

voyage.     Nat.  ord.,   Leguminous  Plants 

[Fabaeeej.  linn.,  l6-Monadelphia  6-De- 

caadrio.    Allied  to  Hovea.) 

Oreenhoaae  evergreen  ehmb*  and  traUen  |  cut- 
tings of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
|rlais.4n  April;  peat  and  loam,  both  flbry,  with  a 
portion  of  diver-sand,  and  some  pieces  of  chareoal, 
to  keep  the  soil  open ;  also  seeds  sown  in  a  slight 
hetbed,  in  March.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  7^**; 
wmier,  4flP  to  HP, 

B.  ^usifi/tU  (box-leaved).     4.     Yellow.     Mar 
N.  Holland.     18S4. 

—  eme'rea  (grey).      8.     Yellow.     June.     Van 

Diemen's  I^and.    180S. 

—  flsrrfl^lM  (heart-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  Holland.    18M. 
"iestfeha  (two-rowed),      t.      Yellow.     May. 
N.  Holland.    1840. 

—  nac'te  (sword-AroncAe^.    0.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  Holland.     18S4. 
•- enfeoe'rpa  (woolly-podded).    1.  Yellow.  May. 

Kmg  George's  Sound.    1837* 
-fofUsa  Oealy).  4.  Yellow.  May.  N.  Holland. 

1894. 

—  Batdaw/nH    (Henderson's).      Yellow    and 

bronse.    N.  S.  Wales.     1844. 
"  ketenpky*lUi  (various-leaved).      3.     Yellow. 
September.    N.  S.  Wales.    170S- 

—  IntinWris  (lentil-lewwd).  8.   Yellow.  June. 

N.  Holland.     18SS. 
~  UiMoi'dee  (Linntta-like).  Yellow.   May.    N. 
Holland.     I8S4. 

—  Kne/iAjr'aa  (flax-leaved).  8.  Orange.    August. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  mieropkjf'aa  (small-leaved).   8.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  S.  Walea.  18<hi. 
"ovtfta  (egK-shape-lMvetf).     Yellow.     April. 

N.  S.  Walea.  1708. 
^ftMcif&Ua.  (few-leaved),    t.    Yellow,  brown. 

Jane.    Swan  River.    184). 

—  prstlro'fa  (prostrate).    \,    Yellow.     August. 

N.  S.  Wales.  1808. 
-rA«siM/o'/ia  (diamond-laaved).      I.     YrUow. 

May.    N.  Holland.     1820. 
■~  rohmdiMtia  (round-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Holland.     1894. 
"  ni/a  (reddiah-yellow->foweretf).    0.    Orange. 

August.    N.  Holland.     1803. 

—  tcobtpe'ndritnn  (hart's  -  tongue  -  leaved) .    1 0. 

Yellow.    Jane.    N.  S.  Wale*.     1799. 
~«P'i«'«e0w(spined).  Yellow.  N.  Holland.  1840. 

—  (f 'Mioaii'tts  islender-stemmed).     i.     Yellow. 

April.    Van  Piemen's  Land.     1880. 
-efrfo'te  (twiggy).     9.     Yellow,  red.     June. 
Swan  River.    1849. 

BnsTRicHUfl,  a  class  of  beetles,  many 
of  trhieh  are  very  injorions  to  the  crops 
rf  the  garden. 

B.  dujMr,  Apple-bark  beetle.  The 
female  of  this  insect  bores  into  the  wood 


of  the  apple-tree,  and  there  deposits  her 
eggs,  generally  in  the  month  of  May; 
and  its  perforations  are  so  numerous  and 
extensive,  as  f^nently,  on  the  continent, 
to  destroy  the  tree.  In  England  it  rarely 
oocors.  The  perforations  are  confined 
to  the  albomnm,  or  young  wood. 

B.  typographus.  Typographer  -  bark 
beetle.  This  attadu  the  pine-tribe,  espe- 
cially the  aiiver-flr.  A  (hrawing  of  this 
insect  is  given  at  page  829,  vol.  iii.,  of 
T%e  Cottage  Oardener, 

B.pinastri,  Pinaster,  or  Bed-bark  beetle, 
confines  its  attacks  to  the  pines,  leaving 
the  firs  nntoached,  as  the  B.  larius  lives 
exclusively  on  the  larch,  and  the  B.  ortko* 
graphut  on  the  spruce-fir. 

Boswb'llu.  Olibannm-tree.  (Named 
after  Dr.  Boswelly  of  Edinburgh.  Nat. 
ord.,  Amyrids  [Amarydacese].  linn.,  10- 
Decandria  1-Monogynia,) 

The  brittle  rerin  of  Boswellia,  boiled  with  oU 
to  render  it  soft,  is  used  in  the  Rest  as  pitch  for 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  and,  in  the  dry  state,  aa 
frankincense.  Stove  trees  {  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots,  in  sand  and  peat ;  p<»at  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80°  |  winter,  60^  to  6o^. 

B.gla^bra  (smooth).    80.    Pale  yellow.    Coro- 

mandel.       1893. 
— >  Mira'to  (saw-edged-leaeed).  90.  Pale  yellow. 

E.  Ind.    1890. 

BoTHT.  The  lodgings  assigned  to 
young  gardeners  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  longdom ;  and  miserable  hovels  they 
often  were,  and,  in  some  cases,  still  are. 

Botbt'ceras.  (From  botrys,  a  hunch, 
and  keraSf  a  horn ;  in  reference  to  the 
bunches  of  horn -like  racemes.  Nat  ord., 
Anacards  [Anacardiacee].  Linn.,  4- 
Teirandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs;  cuttings  of 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
frame,  and  the  hand-light  tilted  up  at  night; 
sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  86°  to  di? ;  winter, 
38°  to  48°. 

B,  lamrCnmrn  (laurel-like).  4.  N.  Holland.  1893. 
Botbt'chiux.  Moonwort  (From  l^o- 
try  St  a  bunch;  in  reference  to  the  bunch- 
like  formation  of  the  seed-apparatus  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns 
[  PolypodiacecB] .  linn.,  24-  Cryptogamia 
1-Filices.) 

Perennial  Ferns,  hardy,  with  hut  one  exception ; 
chiefly  divisions;  peat  and  loam.  B.  austraHe 
should  he  protected  in  winter. 

B.  auatra'le  (southern).    \.    Brown.    June.    N. 
Hollsnd.     1893.     Half-hardy. 

—  disaefetum  {crxt-leaned).     ^.     Brown.     JaW. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 
'- /mmarioi'des  (fumitory-like).  ^.  Brown.  Julv; 
Carolina.    I80fl. 

—  Ivfio'rtefn  (eomtnon  moonwort).    |.    Brown* 

May.    Britain. 
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B.obt^fuum  (twitted),     k-     Brown.     August. 

N.  Amer.     18S1. 
—  nrgi'nifwn  (Virginian).   1.  Brown.    Auguit. 

N.  Amer.    1790. 

BoTTiiK  GoUBD.  La^ena*ria, 
Bottom-heat.  Naturaily  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  always  bears  a  due 
felative  proportion  to  that  of  the  air. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  air  de- 
creasea,  that  of  the  soU  also  decreases, 
but  very  slowly;  and,  when  the  atmo- 
spheric heat  increases,  that  of  the  aoil 
also  graduidly  rises.  Bottom-heat,  or 
heat  applied  to  the  roots  of  plants,  is  the 
artificial  mode  of  imitating  this  proceed- 
ing of  nature  in  our  hothouses  and  other 
structures  of  that  kind.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  be  too  cold  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  roots  are  not  stimulated  sufficiently 
to  imbibe  food  as  fast  as  it  is  required 
by  the  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  leaves  or  fruit  will  fall 
or  wither.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
roots  absorb  food  faster  than  it  can  be 
elaborated  by  the  leaves;  and,  as  a  con- 
,  sequence,  over-luxuriant  shoots  and  an 
'  extra  development  of  leaves  are  caused^ 
instead  of  blossoms  and  a  healthy  pro- 
gress in  all  the  parts. 

Every  plant  obviously  will  have  a  par- 
tioular  bottom-heat  most  congenial  to 
it.  Plants  growing  in  open  plains  will 
require  a  higher  bottom-heat  than  those 
growing  in  the  shade  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican forests,  though  the  temperature  of 
the  air  out  of  the  shade  may  be  the  same 
in  each  country.  That  gardener  will  suc- 
ceed in  exotic  plant-culture  best,  who, 
among  his  other  knowledge,  has  ascei^ 
teined  the  relative  temperature  of  the 
air  and  soil  in  which  any  given  plant 
grows  naturally.  At  present,  such  in- 
formation from  actual  observation  is  not 
obtainable ;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperature  of  the  air  of  a  country ;  and, 
these  being  obtained,  the  gardener  may 
adopt  this  as  a  safe  rule :— Let  the  bot- 
tom-heat for  plants  of  that  country  be 
always  5®  higher  than  the  average  tem- 
perature of  each  month;  that  is,  if  the 
lowest  temperature  of  the  month  is  40o, 
and  the  highest  70°,  the  average  is  G5® ; 
and,  if  we  add  ft**  to  that,  we  shall  have 
60*  as  the  bottom-heat  for  that  month. 
If  the  average  maximum  temperature  of 


the  air  only  be  known,  let  the  bottom 
heat  be  less  by  10**  than  the  maxuvtim 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Bottoming.  A  term  usually  applied 
to  the  drainage  of  pous,  although  equally 
applicable  to  any  kind  of  horticultural 
drainage.  {See  Drahixno.)  It  is  also 
applied  to  mowing  grass  on  lawns,  and 
signifies  Xbat  the  mower  should  take  ex- 
tra pains  in  mowing,  cutting  down  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  tuTf,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate Aiture  mowings  by  the  production 
of  an  entirely  fi^sh  herbage,  firee  from 
moss  and  the  residue  of  former  mowings. 

Bourbon  Paui.    Lata'nia. 

BoimoEOir,  or  Bxtkoeon.    See  Bud. 

Bousswoau'ltia.  (Named  after  the 
celebrated  chemist,  Bouninganit.  Nat. 
ord.,  Basellads  [Basellaces].  linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  X-Monogynia,) 

Half-herdy  tuberous-rooted  plant.  Seed*;  di- 
rision  of  ita  tuberoui  roots ;  pest  snd  rich  Ioabi. 
Summer  temp.,  W*  to  70*;  winter,  45«»  to  55*. 

B.  6a«elloJ'det  (bMoUa-like).    White.    July.    S. 
Amer.    18SS. 

Bouya'rdia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Bon- 
vardy  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Paris.  Nat.  ord.,  Oinchonada  [Cinchona- 
ces].   Linn.,4-IVf«mrfri«  \-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  e?ef green  nnder-shniba,  except 
where  otherwise  specified.  Seed  at  times,  in  heat. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  heat,  in  March  or 
April.  Shut' up  during  the  day.  and  air  given  at 
night.  Also  by  roots,  cut  into  pieces,  and  in> 
serted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  brisk,  sweet 
hest,  in  soring.  Light,  fibry  soU.  Summer  temp.. 
60*  to  70* ;  winter,  35*  to  45". 
B,  angitat{f&IU  (narrow-leared).  S.  Red.  Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.    ISSe. 

—  CaoamlWaii  (Cavanilles's).   1^.  Searlet.  May. 

Mexico.     1846. 
-^fitfva  (yellow),   l^.  Teliow.  September.  Mex- 
ico.   1844. 

—  UmgiJMra  (long'flowered).  S.  White.  Mexico. 

18S7. 
-^gfMndetu  (shining).      Scarlet.     SepiembCT. 
Mexico.     1834. 

—  v^ri^o'sa  (smaU-briatled).  8.  Teliow.  March. 


1845. 


S.     Scarlet 


July. 

July. 

Scarlet.    July. 

Scarlet.    April. 

S.    Bed. 


S.     Scarlet. 


9. 


An. 


—  Mph^Ua  (three-leaTed)i 

Mexico.    1794. 

—  ——  glafhra    (smooth). 

Mexico.    1794. 

—  —-»  pvb^Mcene  (downy). 

Mexico.    179** 

—  — —  gplefndena  (shining). 

Mexico.     16.^8. 

—  verti'eolor   (rarious-coloured). 

gust.    S.  Amer.     1814. 

Bower.    See  Arbouiu 

Box  {Bn'xus  semperviWeni),  is  noticed 

by  the  gardener  chiefly  as  a  plant  suitable 

for  edgings.    For  this  purpose  it  is  neat ; 

but  it  is  an  exhauster  of  the  soil  more 

I  than  any  other  that  can  be  so  employed 


BOX 


[  l^l  ] 
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ind  11  a  farourite  lurking-plaee  for  the 
BDaiL  For  plants  that  may  be  aubsti- 
toted,  8ee  Edoiko.  The  best  months 
for  planting  Box  are  September  and 
Fdbmarf.  Small-rooted  slips  are  em- 
ployed, and  are  planted  against  the  per- 
pendicalar  side  of  a  small  trench,  along 
the  edge  of  the  border  or  bed  they  are 
desired  to  bound.  The  beat  month  for 
clipping  BoT  is  Jane,  and  it  should  be 
done  in  showery  weather.  With  great 
attention  to  not  injuring  the  roots,  and 
to  washing;  earth  in  among  these  in  their 
new  position,  large  Box-trees  or  bushes 
have  been  moved  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
See  The  Cottage  Gardener,  iv^  9:iB,  flOO. 

Box  £ld2B.    Jfegu'ndo, 

Box  Thobv.    Lff'cium. 

BBABBfuM.  African  Almond.  (lAcm 
Ira^eioN,  a  sceptre ;  in  reference  to  the 
flower-racemes.  Nat.  ord«,  ProUadt  [Pro- 
teaceas].  Linn.,  23-Po/y^amia  1-Jf onoda. 
Allied  to  Peraoonia.) 

GveealMaM  crergraea  trees.  Gatttnga  of  ripe 
flMOla  under  a  bell-glMs,  In  mumI.  Smndy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  h^  to  05^;  winter,  35^  to  4»*'. 

S.  tUa^tmm  (•tsrred).  IS.  White.  Auguet.  Cape 
ef  Good  Hope.    17^1. 

Bs4GHy'oohb.  (From  hrachye^  short, 
•nd  home^  hair.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[Asteraeeie].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2- 
Suferjlua,    Allied  to  the  Daisy.) 

Annmia.  Sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  March, 
and  traacplanted  as  a  half-hard;  annual.  B.  di' 
ven^f&Ua  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  ahoots,  under 
a  beU-^aeai  pemt  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  88° 

to45^ 

M.  4ieenif&Ua  (wioua-leaTed).  4.  White.  May. 

Aoatralia.  1874.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 
—  fAcritfiA»'/M  (iberis-leaved).   i.   Purple.    May. 

Swan  River.  1840.  Half-hardy  annual. 
mi^UWra  (white-flowered),     i.     White. 

Swan  Rirer. 

Bbachyub'na.     (From  hrachif8f  short, 

and  l^noj  a  eloak,  or  covering ;  referring 

to  the  shortneas  of  the  involucre.    Nat 

ord..  Composites  [Asteraeece].    Linn.,  19- 

Syngenesia  2-8uperJlua,    Allied  to  Tar- 

chonanthos.) 

GreeolMnMe  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
lipe  dioota,  same  as  Braehp'eome  UmirsifvfUa. 

B.  iureif</Ha  (oleander-leaved).  4.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    176'i. 

Bbachtsx'xa*     (From  hrachyi,  short, 

and  sema,  standard;  the  flowers  having 

the  standard  petal    short.      Nat   ord., 

LeguminouM  Plants  [Fabaceffi].     Linn., 

IQ- Dteandria  1- Monoyynia,) 

Gresnhoiue  evergreen  climbers.  Seeds  in  March, 
bbeat;  cuttioffs  of  half-ripfned  shoots  In  sum- 
in  amd,  under  a  bell-g laea,  in  a  mild  bot- 


tom-heat;  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  sand* 
Summer  temp.,  Wf  to  05 ;  winter,  49^  to  ss°. 

B.  aph/ilum  (leafless).    Brownish-crimson.    N. 

Holland.    1840. 
"bri^ea'tum  (bracted).    S.    Crimson.    April. 

Swan  Biver.     1843. 

—  hy^Mdum  (hybrid).    Crimson,  cream.  March. 

—  tanceolaftum  (lance-leaved).  Scarlet.  February. 

Swan  River. 

—  tat^o'iium  (broad-leaved).  S.  Crimson.   May. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 
-"  plmty*ptera  (broad-winged-«femen«cO.    Crim* 
son.    May.    Swan  River.     1844. 

—  prmmt/num  (jagged-pointed).     Red.     N.  &• 

Wales.     1848. 

—  mmduia^tum  'wave-/eao#if).  S.  Green.  March. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1838. 
r-  eUh^eum  (lon^ -haired).   S.    Crimson.  Mareh. 
Swan  River. 

Bbaghtstb'lma.  (From  hrachys,  short, 
and  stelmuf  a  crown ;  referring  to  tlie 
coronal  processes  of  the  Bo^irers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asdepiadaoen].  Linn., 
H-Pentandria  H-Digynia.) 

Greenhonse  tuberous  perennials,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat  { 
d\>  iuon  of  the  roots ;  flbry  loam.   Summer  temp. , 
6o^  to  70^ ;  winter,  48^  to  ftS**. 
B.  eHftpum  (emXed- teaved},    ^.    Brown,  yellow. 

September.    18S9. 
-^  spmiulafhtm  (apatnlate-Zeaoed).      t.      Green. 

Jnne.     1830. 

—  tubero'eum  (tuberous).  \^,  Purple.  Jane.  1831. 

Bbacte.  a  leafy  appendage  to  the 
flower  or  its  stalk,  and  not  inaptly  called 
the  floral  leaf.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample is  the  pale  green,  oblong  one  at- 
tached to  the  flower-stalk  of  the  Lim«- 
tree  {TVl'ta  Ewrope^a), 

Brake.    Pte*ris, 

Bbakblb.    Ru'hus, 

BRANCHiKa  Annual  Stock.  Malco** 
mia  mari'tima, 

Brasba'vola.      (Named  after  J,  Af, 

Brassavola^  a  Venetian   botanist     Nnt* 

ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacete].    linn.,  20- 

Oynandria  I'-Monogynia.) 

Stove  orebids.  Divisions ;  best  grown  on  blocks 
of  wood,  but  will  do  in  peat,  crocks,  and  sphag- 
num. Summer  temp.,  70^  to  g«°,  and  moist  i 
winter,  66^  to  05^  and  dry. 

JB.  anguetafta  (narrowed).  YeUowiah'green.  June. 
Demerara. 

—  cordafta  Oitut-Upped).  1.  White,  green.  May. 

Braiil. 

—  eueuUa'ta  (hooded).    ^.    Purple  and  white. 

June.    W.  Ind.     1700. 

—  euspida*ta  (^pew-lipped),  4.   White.  March. 

Trinidad.    I83g. 

—  DIgHa'na  (Mr.  Digby*s).    ].     Tellow,  white, 

and  purple.    July.     Honduras.     1844. 

—  e'legana  (eieKant).    Lilac.    Antiirua. 

—  g-fosc'ra  (miiky-green).     I.     Yellow.     Mareh. 

Vera  Cnu.     1837. 

—  graiwlt/fo'ra  (large-flowered).    White.   March. 

Honduftifi.     18311. 

—  iimma'ta    (linr  letived;.       Light    yellow.      Ii 

Amer.     1850. 
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fi.  Jfar/fofna  (Dr.  Mftrtitts't).  1.  White.  March. 

Berbice.     1838. 
'■^nod&ta  (knotty).    1.    Yellowiih-green.    Oe- 

tober.    Mexico.     1838. 

—  PerrVnH  (Penrin'i).    1.    Green.    September. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1831. 

—  retufta  (end-notched).  White,  green.    Mareh. 

Maracajbo. 
^•iuberculafta   (knobbed).     4.     White.     July. 

Botaf  Baj.    1887. 
•-t«n«'fla  (yeiny-/</ipetf).     1.    While.     Match. 

Bonduraa.    1830. 

Bra'ssia.  (Named  after  Mr,  Brass ,  a 
botanical  traveller.  Nat  ord„  Orchids 
[OrcbidacesB].  Linn.,  HO-Gynandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Store  orehida.  DiTiaiona  {  rough  turf,  is  pota, 
welt  drained.  Thoae  from  Guatimala  require  leaa 
heat  than  thoae  from  the  West  Indiea;  water 
freely  when  growing,  but  give  little  when  at  reat. 
Temp,  aame  aa  for  Branafwtla. 

B.  oHgvfsta  (narrow./roiptfretf).  Yellow.  Octo- 
ber.   Brazil.     1830. 

•^mriatafta  (awned).  Yellow,  brown.  Augnat. 
Guatimala.    1844. 

—  SfdeHB  (two-toothed).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 

Braiil.     I84S. 

—  krtuMa!ta  (oppoaite-branched).  2.  Yellowish- 

green  and  brown.    September.    Guati- 
mala.   1843. 

—  csiMfa'/a  (ton^-tailed).   1.    Yellow  and  brown. 

February.    W.  Ind.    18S3. 

—  Clowe'sii  (Clowea'a).   Brown,  yellow.  Auguat. 

Brazil.     1844. 

—  eoeJiiea'ta  (B^oon-Upped),    I .    Green,  brown. 

April.    Demrrara.     1834. 

—  guttafta  (blotched).    Green,  yellow.    Auguat. 

Guatimala.     1843. 

—  lAnteafna    (Lance'i).       f .       Yellow-hrown 

apotted.    January.    Surinam.     18i3. 

—  — —  efHd(/to'rfl  (green-flowered),    f.    Green. 

March.    Denaerara.    1833. 
«- LaKrr««icea'na  (Mra.  Lawrence*!).    1.    Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Brazil.     1830. 
•^  macrotta'ehya    (long-spiked).       S.       Green, 

brown.    Demerara. 

—  mocw/ix'/a  (apotted.ylowrrerf).    I.    Yellow-red 

apotted.    April.    Jamaica.     1806. 

—  pu'mi/a  (dwarf).    Yellow,  purple.     1844. 

—  Perwna'nh    (PeruTian).    i.    Yellow,    green. 

ApHl.     1844. 

—  •errue&i^  {wtniy'tipped).    Green  and  brown. 

Mareh.    Guatimala. 

—  fFra'y^  (Mra.  Wray'a).    YeUow,  green.    Gua- 

timala.    1840. 

Bra'ssica.  Cabbage.  (From  bresiCy 
the  Celtic  name  for  Cabbage.  Nat.  ord., 
Crucifers  [Brassicaceffi].  linn.,  16- 2V- 
tradynamia.) 

Seeds,  chiefly  apring  and  autumn ;  but  at  all 
intermediate  periods  during  aummer,  according 
18  the  produce  is  wanted  young;  deep,  rich. 
joaroy  soil.  We  ahall  only  mention  the  specific 
Itames  of  the  moat  useful,  the  cultivailun  tk  each 
ot  which  will  be  found  under  its  common  name. 

B.  na'pa-^afssiea.    Turnip-cabbage. 

—  nm'pu*.    Rape. 

—  olem'eea.    Cabbage. 
— Jimhriafta,    Borecole. 

—  eauliflofra,    Caulifluwer. 

—  bubry'tU,    Brocoli. 

—  cau'to-rofpa,    KOhl  BabL 


Brato'a.  ^Named  after  Brav^  a 
Mexican  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  AfnarylUds 
[Amarjllidace®].  Linn.,  6-Hesandria  1- 
Monogynia. ) 

A  pretty  Meziean  email  bulb,  requiring  aHght 

froteetion  in  winter,  or  the  greenhouae-ciuture  of 
Kiaa.    Offaeta ;  light,  rich  loam.  Summer  temp.* 
«0*  to  80P ;  winter,  46«  to  65*». 

B,  gtmMifie^ra    (twin-flowered).      Bad.      Jil^. 
Mexico.    1841. 

BRAZIL-Mirr.     Bertkolle'aa. 

Brazil-wood.  Cmsalj^nia  BroBilu'mms, 

Bread-fruit.    Artocolrpus* 

Brkad-nxtt.     Bro^svmum, 

Bread-root.    Psora'lea  etcMnta. 

Breaking.  A  tnlip's  flower  is  broken 
when  it  baa  attained  its  permanent 
colours.  A  bnlbons  root  is  said  to  breaM 
when  its  foliage  begins  to  be  thrust  forth ; 
and  a  bud  breaks  when  it  bursts,  to  allow 
the  expansion  of  the  leaves  or  flowers. 

Breast-wood.  The  shoots  which  grow 
out  directly  from  the  front  of  branches 
trained  as  espaliers,  or  against  walls. 

Brexontis'ra.       (Named    after    M, 

Brcmontier.  3Pat  ord.,  leguminous  PLuits 

[Fabaces].    Linn.,  17 -DiadelpfUa  ^De- 

candria.    Allied  to  Hedysarum.) 

Store  evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings  in  aand,  nnder 
a  glaaa,  in  heat;  flbry  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
little  aand.    Summer  temp.,  00°  to  7i^|  winter^ 


60*  to  65**. 

B,  ummoffifUm  (sand-wood).    4.    Purple.    Maa- 
ritius.    1890. 

Bre'xia.  (From  brexis^  rain ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  from  rain  given 
bj  the  large  leaves  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Brtxiads  [Brexiacee].  Unn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Half-ripened  shoota  la 
aand,  under  a  bell-glaaa,  in  bottom-heat ;  eandy 
peat,  and  a  third  loam.  Summer  temp.,  69*  to 
7&°;  winter,  BtPtoit**. 

B.  ekrpsophjf'Ua  (golden-leaved).     SO.     Maui- 

tiua.    1820. 
—  JfaitcVoMaWe'nafa  (Madagascar).    30.   Green. 

June.    Madagascar      1818. 
•^sptmi/ta   (thorny).    30.    Green.    June.    lla>- 

dagaacar.    1818. 

Bricks.  As  the  gardener  often  may 
want  to  know  how  many  bricks  will  be 
needed  for  an  intended  structure,  it 
will  be  a  guide  to  know  that  all  bricks 
sold  in  England  were  required  bj  statute 
(17  Geo.  III.,  c.  42)  to' be  eight  and  a 
half  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Pantiles, 
by  the  same  authority,  were  required  to 
be  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  nine 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  But  as  the  duty  is  now  taken  off 
these  articles,  we  hope  to  see  them  made 
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larger,  tnd  of  Tarions  forms,  so  as  to  re- 
dnee  the  amoont  of  bricklayers'  labour, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  costly  items  in 
the  eonstnictioD  of  garden-baildizigs. 

Bbidoes,  says  Mr.  Wbateley,  are  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  lake,  bat 
eharacteristio  of  a  river.  They  are,  on 
that  secoont,  used  to  disgnise  the  termi- 
nstion  of  the  former ;  but  the  deception 
has  been  so  often  practised  that  it  no 
longer  deceives,  and  a  bolder  aim  at  the 
same  effect  will  now  he  more  successful. 
If  the  end  can  be  turned  just  out  of 
sight,  a  bridge  at  some  distance  raises  a 
belief  while  the  water  beyond  it  removes 
eveiy  doubt  of  the  continuation  of  the 
lifer.  The  supposition  immediately  oc- 
cms,  that  if  a  disguise  had  been  intended, 
the  bridge  would  have  been  placed  further 
back,  and  the  disregard  thus  shown  to 
one  deception  gains  credit  for  the  other. 

As  a  bridge  is  not  a  mere  appendage 
ts  a  river,  but  a  kind  of  property  which 
denotes  its  eharaoter,  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  must  be  attended  to.  From 
the  want  of  it,  the  single  wooden  arch, 
once  mueh  in  fashion,  seemed  generally 
misplaced.  Elevated,  without  occasion, 
BO  much  above  it,  it  was  totally  detached 
from  the  river,  and  often  seen  straggling 
in  the  air  without  a  glimpse  of  the  water 
to  account  for  it ;  and  the  ostentation  of 
it,  as  an  ornamental  object,  diverted  all 
that  train  of  ideas  which  its  use  as  a 
communication  might  suggest.  The 
^nstoess  of  Walton  Bridge  cannot,  with- 
OBt  aflbctataon,  be  mimicked  m  a  garden 
where  the  magnificent  idea  of  inducting 
the  Thames  under  one  arch  is  wanting ; 
iod  where  the  structure  itself,  reduced 
to  a  narrow  scale,  retains  no  pretension 
to  greatness.  Unless  the  situation  makes 
iodi  a  height  necessary,  or  the  point  of 
^Mnr  be  greatly  above  it,  or  wood  or 
risokg  ground,  instead  of  sky,  behind  it, 
fill  up  the  yaoancy  of  the  arch,  it  seems 
«n  eflEbirt  without  a  cause,  forced  and 
preposterous. 

The  vulgar  footbridge  of  planks,  only 
guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail, 
•nd  supported  by  a  few  ordinaiy  piles,  is 
often  more  proper.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
communication,  because  it  pretends  to 
nothmg  further;  it  is  the  utmost  sim- 
pHeity  of  cultivated  nature ;  and,  if  the 
iMnks  from  which  it  starts  be  of  a 
yioderate  height,  its  elevation  preser\'es 
it  from  meanness.  No  other  species 
<tf  bridge  ao  efiectnally  characterizes  a 


river.  It  soems  too  plain  for  an  orna- 
ment, too  obscure  for  a  disguise ;  it  must 
be  for  use,  it  can  be  a  passage  ouly. 
It  is,  therefore,  spoiled  if  adorned ;  it  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other 
than  a  dusky  colour.  But,  being  thus 
incapable  of  all  decoration  and  import- 
ance, it  is  often  too  humble  for  a  great, 
and  too  simple  for  an  elegant,  scene.  A 
stone  bridge  is  generally  more  suitable 
to  either ;  but  in  that,  also,  an  extraor- 
dinary elevation  is  seldom  becoming,  un- 
less the  grandeur  compensates  for  the 
distance  at  which  it  leaves  Uie  water 
below. 

A  gentle  rise  and  easy  sweep  more 
closely  preserve  the  relation.  A  certain 
degree  of  union  should  also  be  formed 
between  the  banks  and  the  bridge,  that 
it  may  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  banks,  not 
barely  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  It 
ought  not,  generally,  to  swell  much  above 
their  level;  the  parapet-wall  should  be 
brought  down  near  to  the  ground,  or  end 
against  some  swell ;  and  the  size  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  abutments  should  be 
broken  by  hillocks  or  thickets  about 
them.  Every  expedient  should  be  used 
to  mark  the  connexion  of  the  building, 
both  with  the  ground  from  which  it  starts, 
and  the  water  which  it  crosses. 

In  wild  and  romantic  scenes  may  be 
introduced  a  ruined  stone  bridge,  of 
which  some  arches  may  be  still  stand- 
ing; and  the  loss  of  those  which  have 
fallen  may  be  supplied  by  a  few  plankf 
with  a  rail  thrown  over  the  vacancy.  It 
is  a  picturesque  object — it  suits  the  situ- 
ation and  the  antiquity  of  the  passage. 
The  care  taken  to  keep  it  still  open, 
though  the  original  building  is  decayed, 
the  apparent  necessity  which  thence  re- 
sults for  a  communication,  give  it  an 
imposing  air  of  reality. 

BiOTJiAiiTA'isu.  (In  honour  of  M^ 
Brillaint,  Nat.  ord.,  Aeanthadt  [Acan- 
thaceffi].  Linn.,  ^-Diandria  i-Mouotfif' 
rda,) 

Stove  «vergreeD.    For  cnltore,  «M  Baslb'sia. 

B.  Owarie'ntii  (Owtrian).     S.     Purpla.    Maich. 
Western  Africa.    185S. 

BRiNtNO.    See  Steeping. 

Bbi'za.     (From   brizo^  to  nod.    Nac. 

ord.,  OroMut  [Graminacese].    Linn.,  8- 

Triandria  2'IHgynia.) 

This  genus  includes  our  Qusklnff.grMs,  o( 
Lsdy's-trcsscs,  B.  tnt^jtima  snd  mi^nor.  TheM, 
with  the  two  others  we  here  enumerste,  sm  the 
only  oaes  having  uxj  pffeteiisioni  to  being  onun 
menUd.    Seed  in  carlj  spring  i  common  soiL 
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B.  Civfuii  (Clntiiu'i).   If   ApeUl.  June.  Soath 
Europe.     1820. 

—  w^Mima  (greatast).   l^*   Ap«ttd.  June.  South 

JEurupe.     l6SS. 
•—  mvnor  (itaaller).   |.  Apetal.  July.    EnglaBd. 

—  'ru'bra  (red).      1.      Apetal.      June.      Bcuth 

Europe.    1890. 

Bboadcast  Ls  a  mode  of  sowing  now 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  field.  It  has  no  one 
advantage  over  sowing  in  drills,  except 
that  the  work  of  sowing  is  done  more 
expeditioosly.  Sabsequently,  the  saving 
)B  all  on  the  side  of  the  drill-system.  {8ee 
DBiLUNa.)  TVe  know  of  fio  sowing  where 
the  broadcast-mode  is  preferable,  except 
in  the  case  of  grass-seeds  upon  lawns, 
and  small  seed-beds.  The  operation  of 
broadoast4owing  is  thus  performed:— 
Take  up  the  seed  in  portions  in  the 
hand,  and  disperse  it  by  a  horizontal 
movement  of  the  arm  to  the  extent  of 
a  semicircle,  opening  the  hand  at  the 
same  time,  and  scattering  the  seeds  in 
the  air,  so  as  they  may  fall  as  equally 
as  possible  over  the  breadth  taken  in 
by  the  sower  at  once,  and  wbioh  is 
generally  six  feet,  that  being  the  dia^ 
meter  of  the  circle  in  which  the  hand 
moves  through  half  the  circumference. 
In  sowing  broadcast  on  the  surface  of 
his  beds,  and  in  narrow  strips  or  borders, 
the  seeds  are  dispersed,  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  by  horizontal  move- 
ments of  the  hand  in  segments  of  smsdler 
circles. 
Bbooolx.  {Bra*uieaolera'ceahotry*tU.') 
Varieties, — Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Ghis- 
wiok  Gardens,  has  published  the  follow- 
ing list  of  these,  with  their  synonymes, 
or  other  names,  by  which  they  are  known. 
Those  marked  with  an  •  we  consider  the 
most  desirable :-« 

PUBPI£  OB  OBSEN  BBOOOLI. 

1.  'Early  Purple  Cape. — Synonyme; 
<xrange's  Early  Cape,  Purple  Silesian, 
Purple  Sicilian,  Blue  Cape,  Violet,  Nain 
Hitii*  of  the  French.  Comes  into  use 
during  September,  and  until  January. 
Sow  Uie  first  and  third  week  in  April, 
and  second  week  in  June. 

2.  •Green  Cape. — 5y».,  Hardy  Cape, 
lAte  Cape,  Autumnal  Cape,  Improved 
SJape,  Maher's  Hardy  Cape.  Comes  into 
use  in  October  and  November.  This 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April 
ttnd  the  middle  of  June. 

U.  Green  Clo^e-headed. — 5y)i.,  Late 
Green,  Late  Hardy  Green,  Dwarf  Ro- 
man«    Siberian,  Late    Green    Siberian. 


From  November  to  the  end  of  F3bniary 
Sow  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
April. 

4.  Sprouting. — 8yn,^  Italian  Sprout* 
ing,  Grange's  Early  Purple  Sprouting 
Early  Branching,  Lisbon  Autumn  Sprout- 
ing, North's  Early  Purple.  Very  hardy, 
and  in  use  from  November  to  April,  if 
sown  at  different  periods  from  April  tc 
the  end  of  Jime. 

0.  Danish,  or  Late  Green.— Ajrw., 
Dwarf  Danish,  Late  Danish.  Very 
hardy ;  produce  in  April  and  May ;  best 
suited  for  standing  severe  winters.  Sow 
about  the  second  or  third  week  in  ApriL 

6.  'Late  Dwarf  Purple.— %».,  Dwarf 
Danish,  Purple  Cockscomb,  Dwarf  Swe- 
dish, Late  Purple,  Italian  Purple,  Dwarf 
Hardy  Siberian,  Dwarf  Close-headed 
Purple.  Veiy  hardy,  coming  into  use  in 
May.  Sow  this  and  the  next  about  the  % 
same  time  as  the  preceding. 

7.  Dwarf  Brown. — Syn^  Late  Danish, 
Late  Dantzio,  Late  Brown,  Lewi&bam 
Brown.  Very  hardy,  from  March  to  M^y. 

SULPHUB. 

8.  •Portsmouth. — Sy«.,Cream-ooloured, 
Belvidere,  Southampton,  Maher's  New 
Dwaif.  In  use  during  March  and  April, 
and  is  veiy  hardy.  Sow  about  the  se* 
oond  or  third  week  in  April. 

9.  Sulphur. — 8yn.^  Brimstone,  Lata 
Brimstone,  Edinburgh  Sulphur,  fine 
Late  Sulphur.  In  use  during  April  and 
May.  Sow  at  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
ce(Ung. 

WHITB. 

10.  •Grange's  Early  Cauliflower  Bro- 
ooli.  —  8yn^  Cup- leaved,  Hopwood's 
Early  White,  Early  Dwarf  White,  Invisi- 
ble White,  Bath  White,  ItaUan  While, 
Marshall's  Early  White,  Blano  d'ltalie 
of  the  French.  In  use  ficom  the  end  of 
September  to  Christmas,  if  the  weather 
proves  mild,  and  is  the  earUest  of  all  the 
White  kinds.  This  and  the  next  should 
be  sown  at  three  different  seeeoas,  viz^ 
about  the  first  and  third  weeks  in  April, 
and  the  second  week  in  June. 

11.  Early  White.^^y/i.,  Neathoose, 
Devonshire  White,  Autumn  White.  Dif- 
fers from  the  preceding,  in  being  smaller 
and  much  later.  Season  from  November 
to  February,  if  the  weather  prove  mild. 

12.  'Knight's  Protecting.— The  hardiest 
and  largest  of  all  the  White  kinds.  Its 
season  from  March  to  the  beginniag  oi 
May,  if  planted  at  different  timeib  Sow 
about  the  third  week  in  April. 
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13.  Spiing  White.— 5yM.,  Close-leayed 
White,  CauMower  iJrocoli,  N^politan 
^'hite,  Naples  White,  Large  Late  White, 
Kev  Dwarf,  Late  White.  In  perfection 
daring  the  months  of  April  and  May; 
not  so  hardy  as  the  preceding,  but  very 
desirable  for  late  use.  Sow  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding. 

14.  White  Danish  is  good,  hardy,  and 
dwarf.  Sown  in  mid-Apiil,  it  is  ready 
the  May  following. 

15.  •Walcheren  BroooU. — White ;  ex- 
eellent.  Sown  the  third  week  in  April ; 
in  season  firom  the  end  of  August  through- 
oat  September.  Sown  in  May,  it  is  in 
season  during  December  and  January. 

Tim€  and  mode  of  Sowing. — The  times 
for  sowing  thd  varieties  are  specified 
Tinder  each ;  but  we  will  add  that,  for  a 
small  family,  we  have  found  the  follow, 
ing  sowings  and  variedea  are  sufficient 
to  keep  up  a  supply  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to.  the  end  of  May : — 

Sow  Early  Purple  Cape  and  Grange's 
Early  Califlower  Brocoli  the  second  week 
in  Aptil,  and  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
produce  will  be  fit  for  table  during  Oc- 
tober, and  until  the  middle  of  December. 
Sow  Green  Close-headed  the  first  week 
in  ApriL  The  heads  will  be  ready  in 
November,  and  until  January  ends.  Sow 
Dwarf  Brown  the  second  week  in  April. 
It  will  be  in  production  from  February 
to  end  of  ApriL  Sow  Sulphur-coloured 
and  Spring  White  the  second  week  of 
ApriL  Their  heads  will  be  ready  during 
the  April  and  May  following. 

Each  variety  should  be  sown  sepa- 
rately, and  the  sowing  performed  thin; 
the  beds  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  wbeding, 
whidi  muKt  be  performed  as  often  as 
weeds  appear,  as  they  are  veiy  inimical 
to  the  growth  of  this  Tegetable.  The 
seed  must  not  be  buried  more  than  half 
an  inch,  and  the  beds  be  netted  over,  to 
keep  away  the  birds,  which,  especially 
in  showery  weather,  are  very  destmotive. 

Pricking  out. — The  plants  are  fit  for 
pricking  out  when  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Do  it  during  warm,  showery 
weather,  and  set  them  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  water  every  night  until 
they  have  taken  root.  They  must  have 
fins  or  five  weeks*  growth  before  they 
am  again  moved,  or  not  until  they  have 
leaves  nearly  three  inches  in  breadth. 

Planting. — When  planted  out,  they 
lUQift  be  set,  on  an  average,  two  feet 


asunder  each  way;  in  summer  a  little 
wider,  in  autumn  ratbei  closer.  Water 
to  be  given  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
occasionally  afterwards  until  they  are 
established.  During  the  droughts  of 
summer  it  may  be  given  plentifully,  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  They  must  be 
hoed  between  frequently,  and  the  mould 
drawn  up  about  their  stems. 

ProUction  in  Winter.^-To  those  crops 
which  have  to  withstand  the  winter  in 
the  open  air,  salt  is  beneficially  applied, 
as  it  preserves  them  from  being  trosied 
in  the  neck.  This  application  preserveb 
their  roots  from  being  worm-eaten ;  and 
so  does  pouring  soapsuds  between  the 
rows,  which  application  is  Also  very  be- 
neficial to  the  plants.  The  salt  should 
be  sown  over  the  bed,  in  a  dry  day,  in 
autumn,  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

To  preserve  the  winter-standing  erops 
firom  destruction  by  severe  weather,  a 
small  trench  is  made,  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  at  the  north  end  of  each  row, 
in  which  the  a4ioining  plant  is  laid  so 
low,  with  its  head  towards  the  north, 
that  the  centre  of  its  stem  at  the  top  ia 
just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  root  being  scarcely  disturbed;  it  is 
then  immediately  watered,  and  its  roots 
covered  with  more  mould.  Thus  every 
plant  is  in  succession  reclined ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  that 
they  have  been  thus  treated,  though  it 
certainly  checks  their  growth.  Before 
the  arrival  of  snow,  a  small  hillock 
must  be  raised  round  each  plant,  to  sup- 
port its  leaves,  and  prevent  their  being 
broken.  If  snow  accompanies  severe 
frost,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it, 
and  the  plants  be  heaped  over  with  it, 
which  will  afford  them  an  effectual  pro- 
tection* 

To  obtain  8eed» — Such  plants  of  eaeh 
variety  must  be  selected,  in  March  or 
April,  as  most  perfectly  agree  with  chair 
peouhar  oharacteristics,  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly forward  in  advancing  for  seed. 
As  the  stems  run  up,  some  gardeners 
recommend  the  leaves  to  be  taken  away ; 
but  this  must  be  injurious.  Mr.  Wo^  1, 
of  Queensfeny,  N.B.,  is  particulalry 
careful  that  no  foliage  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  head.  He  always  lifts 
his  plants,  and  plants  them  in  another 
bed,  watering  them  abundantly,  as  this, 
he  finds,  prevents  their  degenerating  ar 
producing  proud  seed;    and,  when  the 
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head  begins  to  open,  he  cato  out  its 
eentre,  and  leaves  only  fonr  or  five  of 
the  outside  shoots  for  bearing.  The 
Bolphar- coloured  he  always  flnds  the 
most  difficalt  to  obtain  seed  from.  As 
the  branches  spread,  fonr  or  six  stakes 
thoold  be  placed  at  equal  distances 
round  each  plant,  and  hooped  round  with 
atring,  to  support  tliem,  and  prevent  their 
brea^g.  When  the  pods  begin  to  form, 
water  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and 
occasionally  some  thrown  over  the  whole 
plant,  whi^  tends  to  prevent  mildew, 
before  the  pods  begin  to  change  colour, 
those  from  the  extremity  of  every  shoot 
must  be  taken  away,  as  these  yield  seeds 
which  produce  plants  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed  without  heading ;  and,  by  an  early 
removal,  the  others  are  benefited.  The 
branches  ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  the  pods  upon  them  ripen.  Different 
kinds  must  never  be  planted  near  each 
other,  or  they  will  reciprocally  be  crossed. 
The  seed  ripens  in  August  or  September, 
and  it  is  often  recommended  to  preserve 
it  in  the  pod  until  wanted;  but  the 
general  practice  is  to  beat  it  out,  and 
Btore  it  as  soon  as  perfectly  dry, 

Bsodix'a.  (Named  after  J.  J.  Brodie^ 
a  Scotch  oryptogamist.  Nat  ord.,  Lily' 
wort9  [LiliacesB].  Linn.,  ^-Triandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Allium.) 

Frame  or  balf-bardy  •mall  bulbs,  requiring  the 
•ame  treatment  at  Ixiat.  Offsets;  sandy  peat, 
bummer  temp.,  sa<*  to  70"{  winter,  40**. 

A.  Coli^b'niiea  (Califomian).   Pale  brown.  July. 

California.    1848. 
i-' OM^e't^a  (crowded).  1.  Blae.  July.  Georgia. 

1806. 
''^  gramH/lo'ra  (larre-ilowcred).    I^.    Blue.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 

Bboke'i^.  (Named  after  Bromel,  a 
Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  BromeU 
worts  [Bromeliacefle].  Linn.,  t-Hexan- 
dria  1-Monogynia,  Belated  to  the  Pine 
Apple.) 

Store  herbaeeoni  perennials.  Suckers;  rich, 
lumpy  soil,  well  drained,  eommer  temp.,  00"  to 
8S*>,  wtth  moisture ;  winter,  60"  to  Oo",  drybh. 

B,  broeUafia  (re^bracted).      S.     Pink.     Sep- 

tember.   Jamaica.    1786. 
^' ekrjf9€^ntka    (golden  •  flowered).     S.     Blue. 
Caraccas.    1810. 

—  ome'ftf a  (bloody).    1.    Btae,  whllt.    Aiq^t. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1894. 

—  ij'aeotor  (two-oolowed).   Pink.   April.   South 

Europe. 
^fMhufta  (proud).     4.    Purple.    August.    S. 

Amer.    1816. 
'  AM'mJ/is  (low).    1.    Pink.    March.    1789. 

—  JTara'/M  (KaraUs).    S.    Pink.    W.  Ind.  17:19. 

—  kSngutafta  (tongue-Zeaoeo).    14.  Yellow.  May. 

8.  Amer.    1769. 


B,  Pinguim   (Pinguin).    8. 

Ind.    Iil90. 
—  9ifMUri»   (wood).     8. 

Amer.    18S0. 


Crimson.     July.    8. 


Bboxhea'dia.  (Named  after  Sir  E, 
F,  Bromhead,  Bart.  Nat.  ord.,  OrchidM 
[Orchidaceffi].  Linn.,  'HO-Oytuxndria.  1- 
Monandria,    Allied  to  AnselHa.) 

StoTO  orehid.  Offsets ;  broken  pots,  mosa,  nsd 
sandy,  flbry  peat ;  set  the  pot  in  a  pan,  and  kecf 
this  Ailed  with  water.  Sununer  temp.,  6f^  to 
90° ;  winter,  66"  to  60". 

B.palyfitfi»  (marsh).     8.    White,  yellow,  and 
purple.    June.    Sumatra.    1840. 

Bbononia'btia.  (Named  after  J^roiif- 
niart^  a  French  botanist  Nat.  onL, 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceie].  Linn^ 
17 -Diadelphia  4t-Decandria.) 

In  relation  with  such  plants  as  Colutea  and 
Clianthus.  Oreenhouse  everrreen  under-shrubs. 
Cuttings  In  sand,  under  a  oell-glass,  of  young 
shoots,  but  Arm  at  the  base;  sandy  loam  and 
flbry  peat.  Sununer  temp.,  60"  to  00";  winter, 
40"  to  46". 

B,Podaifrimfdet  (Podalyria-ltke).      1.      Flesh. 

September.    North  of  Spain.    1897. 
«- •eri'etfa  (silky).    Purple.    Mexico.    1843. 

Broou.     See  Besox. 

B&oox.  Spt^rtium  and  Cy^tiius  spint^» 
svs. 

Bboom  (Spanish).  OenVsla  ffispa*nic^ 

Broom-Cypaess.    Ko'chia  scopa'riu, 

Broom-Rape.    Oroba'ncfu. 

Bro'shtum.  Bread-nut  (From  hm- 
siHios,  edible,  or  good  to  eat ;  ttie  fruit 
being  edible.  Nat  ord.,  Atrocarpads 
[Atrocarpacead].  Innn.,  23  -  P&fyyamia 
2-DicBcia,) 

The  far-famed  Cow-tree  of  South  America 
(Oalactode'ndron),  whose  milky  juice  is  as  rich 
and  wholesome  as  the  milk  of  the  cow,  is  Brt^m* 
mum  vftUa.     Another  species,   B»  alieufaintm, 

Eroduoea  nuts,  which  are  roasted  and  c*ten  as 
read ;  and  a  third  species  oroduces  the  beauti- 
fully-marked wood,  called  snake- wood.  Its 
gummy  juice  is  also  made  into  India  rubber. 
Stove  evergreen  ehruba  and  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe 
wood,  in  a  hotbed;  rich,  flbry  loam.  Suaimer 
temp.,  00"  to  76";  winter,  60"  to  66*. 

B.  aUcafstrwrn    (alicastrum).     0.     Apetal.    Jft» 
maiea.    1776. 

—  jjwf^i'toiii   (spnrious.4nltt«oo4).     0.     Apetat 

Jamaica.    1780* 

—  mfUU  (useful.  Cow-tree).  60.  Camecaa.  1899. 

BBOUoaro'NiA.  (Named  after  Afr. 
BroMyklon^  an  English  botanist.  Kat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchtdaeefle].  Linn.,  20- 
Qynandria  I'Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids ;  division.  These  may  be  grow* 
in  crocks  and  flbry  peat,  the  plant  ndaed  above 
the  pot,  but  best  on  blocks  without  mosa,  being 
near  a  roof;  high,  moist  temperature  in  summer  ; 
cooler  and  drier  in  winter.  Summer  temp.,  Od* 
to  86"  I  winter.  66"  to  tt6". 
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B.au^rea  (ffoldtn).  Yellow,  rad.  Ifueli.  Mezieo. 
1890. 

—  M'/JcfaCgloMy).  1^.  R«d.  Joae.  E.Ind.  18S4. 
"tmtguinea  (hlood-coloured).     14<     CrimaoD* 

August.    Januuca*    1793. 

Bboussone'tia.  (Named  after  Brout- 
uineij  a  French  nataralist.  Nat.  ord., 
¥9nuis,orMu/2>emtf«[Moraceffi].  Linn., 
^^'D'uBcia  4k'Tetrandria.) 

la  gencnl  aspect  there  U  nothing  to  dlttinguiib 
It  firom  a  mulb«Tj-tree ;  but  it  u  leas  hardy. 
Hardj  tree*;  tuckers  and  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood,  hiMrted  in  autumn,  and  seeds  sown  when 
ripe,  or  kept  OTor  to  the  following  April;  good, 
common  soil. 

U.f9fiffr9ftTa    (paper-bearing).       18.       June. 
Japan.    1761. 

—  ^—  cmcuUttia  (eowl.{e«o«l}«    18*    Pcbmary. 

French  Tariaty.    IBM. 

A'ssc'cte  (cu(.|eaoe(<).     1847. 

/r«'etf«.a'lfro( white-fhuted).  IS.  August. 

— maeruph^Ua  (large-la<ivedj. 

» iMriegn'ta  (finegaied^/ea0t«O*    1840. 

—  ipoMt^ia    (spatnlata4ta«etfj.       IS.      June. 

Japan.    iSSt* 
Bbowa^uja^     r  Named  ait  r  J,  Bro- 
waUiut,  bishop  of  Abo.     Nat  ord.,  Fi'j- 
worU   [Scrophulariacen].      Linn.,    14- 
Didynamia  Z-Ant^iospirmi^) 

Greenhouse  annnab}  seeds  sown  in  a  mild 
hest,  in  March ;  potied  and  re.potted,  and  kt  pt  in 
the  greenhouse  during  s'immer ;  light,  rle^  oo:!. 

Jl.  rfcsij'sea  (low),    f.    Bine.  August.  S.  Ai;tr. 
1735. 

—  cte'la  (tall),   li.    Blue.  August.   Peru.   1708. 

—  donga^ta  {^lmkfs;»Xtd).  1}.   Blue,  white.   July. 

—  gran^^'ra  (large-flowered).  S.  Light  yellow. 

June.    Peru.     1890. 

—  JnmMofid  (Jameson's).    4.     Orange.     June. 

New  Grenada.    185ft. 

—  Vecie'ta  (showy-yfowcred).    S.    Purple.  Sep- 

tember.   Quindiu.    184S. 

Bbo^whxa.  ^  Named  after  Dr.  jBrov/i. 
Kat  ord.,  Leguminout  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  Id-Mofuidelphta  Q-Decandria.  Al- 
lied to  Csesalpinia  and  Amherstia.) 

Stove  everareen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  wood 
b  sand,  uncUrr  a  glass,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
Wu>9&^i  winter,  50^  to  55**. 

B.  Ari'za  (Ariza).     Red.    BogoU.     1843. 

—  eoec^nea  (scarlet).    0.    Scarlet.     July.     W. 

Ind.     179s. 

—  ^a'adie^e  (large-headed).    6.    Bed.   Carae- 

caa.     lBa9> 

—  kUifi/tia  (bfoad-leaved).  9.  Scarlet.  Trinidad. 

18S4. 

—  menstf'aa  (dustered).     6.     Boee.    Caraccas. 

1830. 

—  ra^aea  (rosy).    8.    Crimson.    July.    Trinidad. 

1928. 

Bbowhx^w'ia.  (Named  after  Ladp 
Brownlow»  Nat.  ord.,  Lindenblooms  [Ti- 
liaees].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  l-Mono- 
iffnia.    Allied  to  Orewia.) 

,  Stove  tree.  -Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  Id  beat ; 
lirh,  loamy  soil.  Summer  temp.,  08^  to  7S*; 
Vbcer.  48^  to  Af'. 


B.  tfio'fo  (tall).    60.    reUow.    B.  Ind.    18S8. 

Brown-tailed  Moth.    Porthesia. 

Brd'cea.  (Named  after  Bruce,  the 
African  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Quauiad* 
[Simarabacee].  Linn.,  %*i-JMiBcia  ^Te- 
irandria.) 

This  genus  possesses  that  intense  bitter,  for 
which  Quassia,  the  head  of  this  small  order,  has 
long  been  celebrated.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs. 
Ripened  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bot- 
tom-heat. Summer  temp.,  60°  to  75°;  winter,  65°. 

B,  femtgi'mea  (rusty-osA-feaped).  6-  Green.  April. 

Abyssinia.     1775. 
—  jrra'c^lie (slender).  6.  Yellow,  green.   E.Ind. 

1898. 
-^  Sumatrafim  (Sumatra).    0.    Green.   May.    E. 

Ind.    1830. 

Bbik;hu3.  a  genas  of  small  beetlesi 
which  confine  their  depredations  chietly 
to  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants. 

Bruchut  (franariiu»  The  Grain  Beetle. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
seeds  of  the  pea  and  the  bean  must  have 
noticed  that  in  many  of  tliem  were  small. 


round  holes ;  and  these  occasionally  are 
so  numerous  as  to  spoil  the  sample,  and, 
indeed,  render  the  seeds  totally  valueless 
for  sowing;  for  not  one  of  Uiose  thus 
pierced  but  would  produce  either  a  weak, 
unhealthy  plant,  or  not  vegetate  at  all. 
Those  holes  in  the  *'  worm-eaten  **  peas 
and  beans  are  made  by  a  small  beetle 
{Bruchus  ^anurius),  produced  from  a 
grub,  or  caterpillar,  which  has  eaten 
away  the  vital  parts  of  the  seed ;  and, 
when  it  has  passed  through  .the  chrysalis 
state,  and  given  birth  to  this  beetle,  the 
latter  makes  the  hole  in  order  to  escape 
into  the  open  air,  there  to  perpetrate 
more  mischief  upon  the  growing  crops. 
The  body  of  the  beetle  is  a  dull  brown; 
but  the  elytre,  or  wing-covers,  are  black, 
dotted  with  white,  but  scarcely  percepti- 
bly so,  unless  magnified,  as  in  our  draw- 
ing. Naturally  it  is  the  size  of  the  smaller 
figure;  that  is,  scarcely  two  lines  long. 
The  antennn,  or  feelers,  are  eleven- 
jointe.d,  black,  and   Uiinnest  near   tlia 
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htiad,  where  thej  tie  »lto  tinged  with 
red.     The    bead  droops,  the  ejo» 
promineuc,  the  fore-legs   are    nial;- 
loured.    This  little  beede  may  be  found 
apon     vaiioDH    flowers     dnrmg     sf 
months  of  ihs  ;aar.    In  Februaif  it 
he  fcBud  on  the  (urze-bloBsom,  in  June 
upon  the  while'tbom.  and  in  July  and 
August  upon   the  spinea  and  rhubarb 
flowers.  The  female  pierces  through  the 
pod  of  the   pea  and  bean  nhiUt  Ter; 
jouQg,  and  often  depoEils  an  egg  in  each 
eeed.  Pi'obabl)'  ilie  best  mode  of  dBstroj- 
ing  this  insect  would  be  to  subject  the 
BOed,  as  aoon  as   harvested,  for  some 
hours,  UDlil  [horoughly  heated,  to  a  tem- 

Eirature  of  130°.    This,  we  think,  would 
11  tlie  grubs  without  injuring  the  seed. 
Bruchuialrr.    The  Fuize  Beetle.    This 
littlu  insect  is  ahowu  in  the  annexed  cut 
of  ilK  natural  size,  as  well  ss  magnifled. 
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fereut  kinds-  of  com.  In  these  the 
larra — a  small,  white,  tleshy  grub — finis 
both  a  suitable  habiiatitu  and  an  abund- 
anee  of  fix^d.  It  uuder)^oea  all  its  traos- 
formatiunit  in  the  seed;  and  the  perfect 
insect  remains  in  it  lill  tho  spring, 
though  in  fine  automns  the  perfect  in- 
sects appear  at  Ihut  seBson  also.  The 
larvte  possess  the  singular  instjnot  ol 
never  atlaoldng  the  vital  r*rt  of  the  seed 
till  the  last.  We  have  oittD  observed  the 
seed- puts  of  Ghorozema,  sod  other  deli- 
cate and  scarce  legumlnuDS  plants  in 
green  ha  usee,  pierced  by  thi:  Bruchiu  pitL 
The  more  effectual  remedy  in  to  pull  op 
and  bum  the  haulm  and  poiia  altogether, 
and  not  attempt  to  get  a  crop  at  aU. — 
Cottage  Oardener,  i.  and  lii. 

Banoiu'Hsu.  (Thii>  genus  u  united 
to  Datura.) 

BbUISB.     Set  ClMKEB. 

Bbu'nu.  (Named  aftei  C.  Arwn,  ■ 
traveller  in  the  Levant.  Nat  ord-,  Brn' 
niiu/i  [Bruniaceie].  Linn.,  i-1'ciilaBdria 
l-Monojjrnia.) 

GnflD^uM  «TrrEt«ea  ihrutu  but  ud^v-sIuiiTi^ 


It  is  black,  with  its  elytra  (wing-eases') 
3>arked  with  lines  and  lighter- ooloored 
dots;  antenna  (feelers)  divided  into 
eleven  jointa.  The  females,  in  Fsbmary, 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  germs,  or  yoimg 
seed-vasse]a,ofihe  winter-blooming  furze; 
and  the  same  insects  may  be  found  again, 
in  Jane, similarly  employed  upon  tlie  sum- 
mer-blooming fiu'ze.  The  grub  batohed 
from  her  eggs  lives  npon  the  seeds ;  and 
eveiy  one  who  has  noticed  thia  plant 
must  be  aware  that  its  ripe  seed-veMela 
oSten  MDtain  nothing  bat  a  liuJe  rongh 
powder — a  powder  which  is  the  refuse  of 
the  seeds  destroyed  by  the  grub  of  this 
insect  Another  member  of  this  family  of 
beetles,  Bnic^i  piti,  is  greatly  destruc- 
tive to  the  pea  crops.  It  is  a  small, 
brownish  beetle,  usually  found  at  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  depo- 
siting eggs  in  the  tender  seeds  of.  legn- 


—  j/oto'M((loliB-IU«). 


(knot-flsweitd),    I. 


Wliiu.  Jalj. 
WhiM.    Jul}. 


BBUNMl'CHIi. 

[Folygonacee], 

7VtJ,i.m.) 


ilad).    1.  WkiU,    Julj.  ITftt. 

(Named  after  0niHitieA, 
it.  Nat,  ord.,  BackicluaU 
Lina.,  lO-DtcaadrUt  2- 


mn  ctimbcr.    CntdDin  net 
sp.,  1)0°  U7l>°i  wtour,  3S°to  tl°. 
■*rTit*'H(w>iihU>d).  t.  nak.  Jotf.  CusHua. 

BHUNo'ini.    (Named  after  £>r.  firms, 
the  celebrated   English   botanist.     Nat. 
BivumiaiU    fIinjnoniaoe«],     Lin- 
class  and  order  uncertain.  ] 
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dbry  p«at.     It  require*  the  protection  of  a  frame  i 
or  irreenbouae  io  winter,  being  neat  and  fragrant.  ! 

B.  mM9trafH»  CaotttheriO.    1.   Bbic.    N.  Holland. 
18S4. 

Bruhsfb'lsia.  (Named  after  Bmnt- 
feUf  m  German  physioian.  Nat.  ord.,  Fiff- 
vforis  [Scropholariacete].  Linn.,  14-Z>i- 
dfHioma  %'Anyio$permia.  Allied  to  Sal- 
piglossis.) 

We  have  added  Franeiactfa  to  this  genua. 
Stoive  evergreen  skrnbs.  Cuttings  in  eandr  noil, 
In  a  naoiet  beat ;  rich,  lompv,  flbrr  aoU.  Summer 
temp.,  60°  to  73** ;  winter,  50°  to  A5°. 

H.  ■leerasMo'la  (taper-pointed-Xeaeeif).  S.  Pttrple. 
April.    Rio  Janeiro. 

—  Amuric^'na  (American).  4.  Pale  yeUow.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1736. 
mmgm^ftfUa   (narrow.Ieaved).    4.     Pale 

yellow.    July.     W.  Ind. 
tef(ro'/ie  (broad-leaved).  4.    Pale  yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind. 

—  wnni'^to  (narrow4Mn»«f).    S.    Purple.    April. 

—  tmlgtgna   (large-calyxed).      S.     Pale  purple. 

June.    BraxiL     1850. 
<—  VKifmim  (choice).  S^.  Purple.    Jane.    BraxU. 

]8«7. 
->  gr^eitu   (aleoder).    S.     Pale  eream.     Jvne. 

1847. 

—  hgdrtmge^&rnOa  (hydrangea-like).  4.  Purple. 

April.    Brasil.     1840. 

—  taitf&iia  (broad-leaved).    4.     Pnrple.    April. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1840. 

—  LoekhafrtH  (Lockbart's).   Purple.   April.    W. 

Ind.    1840. 

^«Mi  (monnlain).    4.    White.    July.    8. 
Imer.    1830. 
(shining). 
Jomaiee'fwif  (Jamaica).  5.  Yellow.  June. 
Jamaica.     1844. 

(Pohli'B).     Blue*    white).     April. 
Brasfl.    1840. 

—  wja^bOcs'to  (wave-yZoi&crc^.   4.   WbiU.    June. 

Jamaica.    1820. 

—  sa^^lei'm  (one-flowered),     s.     \fliite.  purple. 

July.    Biasil.    18t& 

—  vioUfeea  (nolet-eolonred).    9.    Livid.     July. 

W.  Ind.    1815. 

Bairssyi'oiA.  (Named  after  the  noble 
house  of  Brunswick,  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryl- 
HtU  [AmaryllidaceiB].  T.inn.,  6'Btxan- 
drtA  1-Monogynia,) 

Thm  gentta  bears  the  same  relation  to  Amaryllis 
whieh  Azalea  does  to  Rhododendron.  It  is  a 
weU-macrked  section  of  Amaryllis  itself,  when 
dnealcd  of  "  the  mass  of  discordant  pbmts  ae- 
niimilntH  onder  that  name." — Her6art,  Half- 
hardy  bulbe,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Off- 
sets ;  loam  and  flbry  peat ;  either  in  greenhouse 
or  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors,  where  the 
bulba,  being  planted  deep,  are  secure  from  frost 
and  frmn  wet  by  coverings,  such  as  glased  ssshes 
or  tarpaaling ;  or  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  stored. 

3.  ctfio'riv  (hair-fringed).     1.    Black.    Angnst. 
1753. 

—  CeiVn^Mi  (Conmic  poUoti'hulb),     l.     Pink. 

Septeoiber.    1815. 

—  —jMi'/lida  (pale-flowered).    1.    Pale.    Sep- 

tember.    1820. 

—  41'sMefta  (two-rowed).     1.    Red.    I83S. 

* /olco'fa  (sicfcle-lca«cd\  i.  K«  1.   May.   1774. 


B,  grandi/U/ra  rlarge-flowered).    l.    Puk.  An- 

pru»t      1827. 
— /McpAt'ntf  (Josephine's).     1^.   Scarlet.    July, 

1814. 

mfaor  (smaller).  I.  Scariet.  July.   1814. 

Jfrie'/a  (streaked).    1^.     Scarlet.     July. 

1823. 

—  hi'eida  (shining),    l.    Knk.    August.    )8I8. 
•->  mer|r(a«'te  (rM(.margined).    1.   Scarlet.  Sep« 

tember.    1 705. 
» m^nor  (smaller),    i.    Pink.    July.    1823. 

—  mMtt(/lo'ra  (many-flowered).    1.    Red.    July. 

1783. 
'—  rvfthUa  (rasp-leoMrf).   ^,    Red.    June.    1790* 

—  s^rio'^a  (channeled).    ^.    Pmk.    July.    1838. 

—  toneafria  {pouon-butb),    1 .    Pink.    October. 

1774. 

Bbiibssls  Sfbouts.     See  Borecole. 

Bsy'A.  (From  bryo,  to  germinate ;  the 
seeds,  at  timea,  sprouting  in  the  pod. 
Nat  ord.,  Legwnmou»  Plants  [Fahace»]. 
Linn.,  l^-MoHOidelphia  6'Deeandria,  Al- 
lied to  Hedysarum.) 

Stove  evergieen  shrubs.    Seeds  and  cuttings  in 
hotbed;  rich,  flbry  loam.    Summer  temp.,  00°  to 
85°;  winter,  50°  to  55°. 
S.  e'benms  (Jamaica  ebony).    IS.    Yellow,  green. 

July.    Jamaica.     17 18. 
-~  Leomefnaie  (Sierra  Leone).    IS.  Tellew,  green. 

Sierra  Leone.    1834. 

Bbya'nxhus.     See  Memie'Ha, 

Bryophy'u.ux  calyci'nuii.    a  species 

of   House-Leek,  ehietly  regarded  as  a 

curioi»Aty ;  but  a  single  leaf  laid  down  un 

a  damp  surface  wiU  throw   out  young 

plants  all  round  its  margin.    Being  a 

native  of  the  East  Lndies,  it  requires  a 

summer  temperature,  60**  to  85^ ;  winter, 

SO**  to  60*». 

Bu'ciDA.      Olive  Bark -tree.      (From 

bous,  an  ox;  in  reference  to  the  fruit 

being  like  an  ox's  horn*     Nat.  ord.,  My^ 

roboloHs  [Combretaceffi],     linn.,  lO-De  . 

candria  il-J>igynia.) 

B.  bttfaerae  furnishes  bark  for  tanning.  Stove 
tree.  Cuttings  of  young,  firm  wood,  in  sand, 
over  sandv  peat,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat ; 
loam,  ana  rough,  sandy  peat.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  88°}  winter,  56°  to  00°. 

B.  byfMnu  (oK'a-hom).     S5.     YeUov,   white. 
August.    Jamaica.    1/93. 

BUOK-BBAN.     Menya'iUl^t, 

BucKLEB  Mustard.    Bucute*Ua, 

Buckthorn.    Bha'mnvs. 

Buckwheat.    Poly'gonum  fagopy'runu 

Buckwheat -TREB.    Myloca'ryum. 

Bup.    The  buds  are  organized  parts 

of  a  plant,  of  an  oval,  round,  or  conical 

form,  and  containing  the  rudiments  of 

future    branches,   leaves,    and    flowei-H, 

which  remain  without  breaking,  on  pit)- 

ducing  them,  until  circumstanoes  favour 

their  development.    The  same  buds,  ao- 

cordingly,  as  circumstances  vary,  produce 

either  flowers  or  leaves.    Buds  spring 
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from  the  alburnum,  to  which  they  are 
Always  oonuected  by  central  yessels. 
Buds  are  formed,  at  first,  only  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  that  is,  in  the  angle  between 
the  leaf  and  the  branch ;  but,  if  these 
buds  are  destroyed,  what  are  termed 
adventitious  or  latent  buds  are  formed, 
yet  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
regular  buds. 

Budding  is  the  art  of  making  a  bud 
unite  to  the  stem  or  hranch  (then  called 
the  stock)  of  another  tree  or  shrub,  in- 
dependently of  its  parent.  The  object 
thus  attained  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
that  parent,  and,  in  the  case  of  seedlings, 
an  earlier  production  of  firoit  than  if  the 
buds  were  left  upon  the  parent.  Deli- 
cate kinds  are  strengthened  by  being 
worked,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  upcm 
more  robust  stocks,  as  when  a  tender 
vine  is  budded  on  the  Syrian,  and  the 
Double  Yellow  Rose  upon  the  common 
China.  Variegated  roses  often  lose  their 
distinctive  marks  if  grown  upon  their 
own  roots.  Some  roses,  budded  upon  the 
common  briar,  afford  finer  flowers  than 
upon  their  own  stems.  Buds  from  seed- 
ling peaches  and  pears  are  earlier  pro- 
ductive, and  produce  finer  fruit,  if  budded 
upon  a  robust  stock;  but  buds  of  the 
pear,  inserted  earlier  than  the  dose  of 
August,  produce  branches,  and  not  blos- 
soms. Where  the  bud  oomes  in  contact 
with  the  wood  of  the  stock,  a  confused 
line  is  visible,  between  which  line  and 
the  bark  of  the  bud  new  wood  is  pro- 
duced, having  soldy  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  of  the  bud.  Buds  of 
almost  eveiy  species  succeed  with  most 
certainty  if  inserted  in  shoots  of  the 
same  year's  growth ;  but  the  small  wal- 
nut-buds succeed  best  which  are  taken 
from  the  base  of  the  annual  shoots, 
where  these  join  the  year-old  wood  of 
that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken.  Buds 
are  usually  two  years  later  than  grafts  in 
producing  fruit ;  but  then  every  bud  will 
produce  a  new  plant ;  but  each  graft  has 
at  least  three  upon  it.  Buds  succeed 
more  readily  than  grafts ;  and,  if  a  graft 
inserted  in  the  spring  has  failed,  a  bud 
may  succeed  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  Buds  are  ready  for  removal  when 
their  shield,  or  bark  attached  to  them, 
separates  readily  trom  the  wood.  This 
is  usually  in  July  or  August,  and  is  inti- 
mated by  the  buds  being  welL  developed 
in  the  axils  of  the  present  year's  leaves. 
Scallop-budding  may  be  done  almost  at 


any  season.  Buds  should  be  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  shoot ;  those  from  its 
point  are  said  to  make  wood  too  f^ely, 
and  those  from  the  base  to  be  more  uo- 
excitable,  and,  consequently,  lass  prompt 
to  vegetate. 

Stocks  for  budding  may  be  much 
smaller  than  for  grafting,  even  on  the 
same  year's  shoot  Several  buds  may  be 
inserted  on  older  branches,  and  thus  a 
good  head  be  obtained  sooner.  On  stocks 
of  long-standing,  scallop-budding  is  to 
be  adopted.  Just  after  rain,  and  when 
there  is  no  violent  wind,  is  a  time  to  be 
preferred  for  budding.  Whatever  mode 
of  budding  is  adopted,  quickness  in  the 
operation  is  indispensable;  for,  if  the 
wound  in  the  stock  or  that  of  the  bud 
becomes  dry,  the  budding  will  fail.  Tlie 
bark  of  the  stock  should  be  cut  and  raii^ed 
first,  and,  if  possible,  on  its  north  side. 
A  piece  of  moist  bast  may  be  twisted 
over  the  wound  whilst  the  bud  is  prepar- 
ing; and  the  moment  this  is  done  it 
should  be  inserted,  and  the  ligature  put 
on  forthwith. 

The  following  practical  details  of  bud- 
ding fruitptrees  and  roses — details  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  trees  and  floweiing- 
shrubs  capable  of  being  thus  propagated 
— ^we  have  copied  from  the  pages  of  The 
Cottage  Oardener : — 

If  the  bark  does  not  rise  well,  that  is, 
does  not  part  freely  from  the  wood,  the 
buds  will  not  succeed. 

A  good  budding  knife  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  provided :  any  respectable  nursery- 
man will  famish  this.*  Next,  some 
really  good  matting  :  we  prefer  the  new 
Cuba  bast ;  but  the  finest  of  the  ordinary 
Bussian  mats  will  answer  equally  well, 
periiaps  better,  provided  the  material  is 
very  fine  and  very  tough. 

The  bast  must  be  cut  into  lengths, 
and  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  stocks,  be 
they  what  they  may.  A  mere  novice 
may  soondetermine  the  length  necessary, 
by  twisting  a  piece  round  any  twig  of 
similar  size,  as  in  the  act  of  budding. 

Before  describing  the  process  itself,  it 
will  be  well  to  speiUs  of  the  condition  of 


*  Tbe  btit  budding  iaatram^nt  we  have  erer 
Men  is  made  bj  Mr.  Turner,  Neeneend,  Sbeffield. 
It  hM  a  budding-knife  at  one  end,  and  a  grooved 
book  at  the  other  end.  Thi»  hook  being  inserted 
in  the  T  cut  made  with  the  kni'e,  keeps  it  open, 
and  allowa  the  bud  to  be  slipped  easily  down  the 

frooTe  into  its  place.     It  really  sappliea  tba 
nddor  with  a  third  baud. 
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the  1>otu>m  upwards ;  and  an  expehtnoed 
badder  gives  a  peooUar  flirt,  or  jerk,  to 
the  knife  when  he  approaches  the  head 
of  the  T*  ^^8  jorlc  f^t  once  rifts  up  the 
bark  better  than  any  slower  process  could 
do  it ;  and  the  haft  of  the  budding-knife 
is  in  a  moment  tamed  round,  and  the 
point  introduced;  and,  by  pressing  it 
close  to  the  wood,  right  and  left,  the 
bark  is,  as  it  were,  ploughed  up,  or  libe- 
rated from  the  wood. 

AH  is  now  ready  for  the  reception  of 
iKe  hud,  which  is,  indeed,  by  most  good 
budders,  prepared  first,  as  follows : — The 
catting,  or  shoot,  of  the  kind  to  be  in- 
serted, being  wood  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  is  generally  kept  in  a  waterpot, 
first  cutting  off  all  the  leaves  :  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  to  leave  most  of  the 
petiole  (leaf-stalk)  to  handle  the  bud  by. 
This,  also,  doubtless  assists  in  forming  a 
speedy  union. 

The  bud,  with  its  bark  and  a  little  of 
the  wood  of  the  tree,  is  then  cut  off  in 
the  form  of  a  shield ;  and  the  point  of 
the  knife  and  thumb-nail  of  the  right 
hand,  by  a  little  nice  handling,  are  made 
to  remove  the  portion  of  woody  matter 
from  the  centre.  The  bud  is  instantly 
introduced  beneath  the  bark  in  the  T  ^^' 
cision  of  the  stock,  where,  as  before  ob- 
served, it  is  found  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  stock,  or  stem,  of  its  new  parent  as 
existed  between  it  and  the  shoot  whence 
it  sprang.  This  done,  it  is  carefuUv  and 
closely,  but  not  tightly,  bound  with  the 
bast.  The  operator  generally  beginning 
to  bind  at  the  lower  end,  gives  an  extra 
tug  with  the  mat  when  he  comes  toler- 
ably close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  petiole. 
This  is  an  old  practice,  and  not  particu- 
larly intelligible;  the  meaning,  we  sup- 
pose— if  meaning  it  have*— being,  that 
the  tightness  of  the  ligature  in  that  pre- 
cise position  impedes  slightly  the  return- 
ing sapy  thereby  concentrating  it  about 
the  bud. 

Some  persons  employ  a  grafting  wax 
to  cover  the  parts  where  air  may  enter. 
The  following  mixture  will  make  a  very 
useful  kind : — Sealing-wax,  one  part ; 
mutton  fat,  one  part;  white  wax,  one 
partj  honey,  one-eighth  part.  The  white 
wax  and  fat  are  first  melted,  and  then 
the  sealing-wax  is  to  be  added,  gra- 
dually, in  small  pieces,  the  mixture  be- 
ing kept  constantly  stirred;  lastly,  the 
honey  must  be  put  in,  just  before  taking 


tte  iftfcAf,  or  subjects  to  be  operated  on. 
Badding,as  before  observed,  is  performed 
at  Tarious  seasons;  and  in  very  early 
bodding,  it  is  considered,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  prudential,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  insert  the  whole  of  the 
shield,  or  bud,  with  its  own  system  of 
wood  attachedl  When  the  summer  is 
fur  advanced,  however,  and  the  buds  are 
become  individually  perfect,  or  nearly  so, 
in  their  organization,  the  case  alters ; 
and  the  less  of  intervening  matter  there 
exists  between  the  bud  and  its  imme- 
diate appurtenances  of  petiole  and  bark, 
the  better. 

Budding,  then,  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, is  generally  accompanied,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  a  oopious  current  of  sap. 
Not  so,  however,  late  summer-budding 
on  all  occasions;  for  the  season  may 
have  been  unusually  warm  and  dry ;  the 
stock,  or  subject,  tna^  be  short  of  sap, 
or,  in  other  words,  be  beset  with  a  para- 
lysed root-action ;  ail  these  are  impedi- 
ments. A  copious  watering,  the  evening 
previous  to  tiie  process,  vdll,  however, 
promote  the  free  rising  of  the  bark,  on 
which  so  much  depends.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  cloudy  day  is  preferable  to  a 
SBDuy  one. 

In  former  days  the  chief  criterion  of 
the  eligibility  of  a  tree  for  the  budding- 
process  was  the  cessation  of  growth,  or 
rather,  of  extension  in  point  of  length,  in 
the  stock.  Such  generally  happens  in 
froit-treee-— such  as  the  peach,  apricot, 
dieny,  plum,  &o., — about  the  first  or  se- 
cond week  in  August;  the  period,  of 
oonrse,  being  liable  to  be  modified  by 
several  circumstances,  as  heat,  drought, 
te.  Instead,  however,  of  thus  waiting 
mitil  the  eleyenth  hour,  it  is  better  to 
make  an  earlier  commencement;  and 
there  is  little  occasion  to  delay  after  the 
middle  of  July  has  passed,  unless  the 
stocks,  or  scions,  are  subjects  of  late 
growth  and  excessive  luxuriance. 

The  exact  position  of  the  bud  being 
determined,  iKe  incision  is  made  across 
the  Block  transversoly,  in  length  suffi- 
cient to  create  an  opening  for  the  bud. 
This  slit  forms  the  head  of  the  incision, 
whiek,  when  the  next  slit  is  made,  will 
form  the  letter  T*  ^^  making  thi^  slit, 
or  incision,  a  somewhat  bold  cut  must 
be  made ;  in  fact,  the  point  of  the  knife 
mast  be  made  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
wood  of  the  stock. 
The  perpendicular  slit  is  made  from  |  it  off  the  fire     It  should  be  poured  into 
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papsr  or  tio  noalds,  and  Iiept  slightl; 
(Lgiuted  till  it  begins  to  congeal. 

We  before  observed,  that  when  tbo 
•eisonis  lute,  uid  tho  bark  rises  Bome- 
vbat  badly,  it  may  be  excited  to  rise. 
A  liberal  iratering  with  liquid- rcBDare, 
eFthe  teinperatnra  of  9U°,  the  d&y  before 
the  operatioii,  will,  in  general,  facilitate 
the  prooeeding.  Wheo  the  bud,  or  shield, 
after  the  wood  is  removed,  appears  hal- 
lo* at  the  bud  part,  i!  is  commonly  ra- 
jeeted.  Snch  are  not  alvay»  buren ;  but 
they  are  apt  to  lie  dormant  f.ir  a  yeai  or 

When  a  choice  of  position  offers  itself, 
we  prefer  the  tihady  Bide  of  the  slock.  It 
is  of  more  importance,  bowSTer,  to  select 
a  clear  portion  of  the  stem,  ^ee  from 
knots,  although  some  fancy  the  bud 
takes  better  if  placed  in  a  position  from 
whence  a  uataral  bud  has  been  removed. 
It  ahould  be  taken  as  a  maiim,that  only 
(bose  buds  should  be  selected,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  become  full/  developed; 
the  leaf,  also,  ahould,  if  possible,  be  an- 
blemiahed. 

Cloody  weather  is,  in  all  cases,  to  ba 
preferred  to  ounny  periods. 

For  budding  Roum,  and,  indeed,  for 
all  budding,  the  boBt  time  of  the  day  ia 
either  early  in  the  morning,  at  least  aa 
early  as  seven  o'clock,  LM.,  or  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afteiuooni  cloody, 
moiat  days  are  most  suitable.  Cut  off 
the  head  of  your  etooka,  and  all  the  aide- 
blanches  to  three,  that  ia,  for  BlaodBrds. 
For  dwarfs,  cut  off  to  wilhia  sii  inches 
of  the  ground ;  then,  with  the  knife, 
make  an  incision  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  young  side-bran ehea,  as  close  (o  the 
main  stem  as  possible.  The  incieiou 
abouldbe  abonCan  icchloDg,lengi.hwi-e 
00  the  branch.  Cut  a  cross  juat  at  the 
top  of  this  incision,  in  a  direction  eomc- 
what  more  slanting  than  in  the  annexed 
drawing  (fig.  3).  Then  take  off  the  bud, 
previously  catting  off  the  leaf,  leaving 
part  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Cut  away  witli 
the  bud  a  portion  of  the  bark  from  the 
parent  stem,  which  is  technically  called 
thi  ihiild  of  the  bud.  and  a  portion  o( 
wood  with  it  This  bud,  and  the  bark 
nod  wood  with  it,  should  be,  altogether, 
rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Turn  the  bud  over  between 
Tonr  finger  and  thtmib,  and  dexterously 
take  out  the  greater  part  of  the  wood ; 
kut  be  careful  to  leave  the  wood  full  in 
tbe  eye  of  the  bud.    Then  raise  one  side 
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of  the  bark  of  the  incision,  in  the  shapt 
of  a  X  made  in  the  Mock,  and  with  cbe 
ivoiy  handle  of  the  bndcUng-knife  slip 
in  one  side  of  the  bark  attached  tn  ibe 
bad,  then  turn  yonr  knife,  and  lift  of 


.  Thi  Ind,  with  Ibe  wind  tikn  nl,  uid  tnif 


t.  The  bud  Btl(d  Inia  Iti  bIk*. 

1.  Th>  biDdigt  put  nvar  tbi  viU-    It  (•  hen 

Bit ;  but  itout  worited  Ibrnd  ii  lirttn. 
the  other  aide  of  the  incision,  and  the 
bud  will  drop  into  its  place.  Press  tlia 
bark  of  the  bad  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
incision  ;  and  if  any  projects  beyond  tlio 
croaa  iDciBion  on  tlie  stock  cut  it  off. 
Then  tie  with  worsted  neatly,  and  the 
operation  is  complete.  A  laurel-leaf  fast- 
ened at  each  end  by  a  ligature  rouQd  tlia 
stock.  BO  aa  to  arch  over  the  bad,  niil 
oomplete  the  arrangement:  and  thus  tfaa 
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imnlB  rays,  the  air,  and  wet  will  be  most 
effectually  excluded,  the  admittance  of 
any  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  union  of 
the  bud  with  the  stock.  We  feel  it  al- 
most impossible  to  give  instruction  to 
be  understood,  in  words  only,  for  such  a 
complex  operation.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  the  preceding  woodcutM,  to  show 
all  the  several  parts  of  this  interesting 
process. 

Bo'ddzxa.  (Named  after  A,  Buddie, 
WBL  English  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  PipoorU 
[Scrophulariaceffi].  linn.,  ^Tetrtuidria 
V-MonogynUi.) 

Stove  evCTgi'een  thmbt,  except  where  otherwlie 
•pecifled.   B.  glob&aa^  the  only  hardy  ipeeiea,  re- 

Sirei  a  dry,  sheltered  titiiatioii  in  the  north  of 
i  isUnd.  Seeds  are  sometimes  procured  in  the 
semth  of  England,  and  should  he  sown  In  the 
spring  following.  Plants  are  also  easily  procured 
from  welUfipened  cuttings,  plaeed  under  hand- 
fighta,  in  September,  and  slightly  protected  dur* 
1^  winter  nrosts.  The  greenhoute  and  store 
■pedes  may  all  be  propagatftd  freely  frx>m  cut- 
tags;  and,  for  genoal  management,  the  latter 
Be(v4y  require  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
fonaer. 

B,Amtrie0fna  (American).  10.  Yellow.  August* 
Mexico.     1826. 

—  Br««fMr'is«if  (Braailian).   10.  Orang*.  BraiiU 

IS». 

—  CMMa'te    (base-joined-lea90ii).     S«     Orange. 

May.     Peru.     1826. 

—  cfiftpa   (erisp-lMRWcn.    13.    Purple.    March. 

Binudnya* 

—  rfr>v>rs(fo'lte  (Tarions-leaTed).    0.    Java.    I8SS. 

—  gloAo's«Qflobe>/o«eer4^).    IS.    Orange.   May. 

Chin.     1774.    Hardy  herbaceuus. 
-^  ketentpkji'tta   (variable-leaTed).    It.    Tellow. 
May.    S.  Amer. 

—  LmtUtg^mm,  (Liadley*s).      6.     Violet.    Sep- 

tember.  China.  1844.  Oreenhouse 
evergreen* 

—  mmdmgmemriaffuiM  (Madagascar).  10.  Orange. 

Madeirm.    1894. 

—  lire«'mda(Neemda).  ift.  White,  June.  Nepaol. 

1834. 

—  oceidenU^Ua  (western).    White.    Peru.    1730. 

Greenhouse  erergreen. 

—  ^Mle«te'te(panicled).   .14.   Wlilte.    August. 

Nepaol.    1893. 

—  Mit'fiM   (willow-like).    0.     White.     August. 

Gape  of  Good  Bope.  I816.  Greenhouse 
erergreen. 

'•'•^iHf&Ha  (sage-leaved).  S.  Crim«on.  Au- 
gust. Cape  of  Good  Bope.  1760.  Green- 
haaa«  erergreen. 

-> /Ifrset'dea  (thyrse-^om^e^O*  TeUow.  8. 
Amer.     1833. 

Botf-tip  Moth.    Hemmatophora. 
Buffalo  Cixitxb.    Tr\fo*lium  PenntyU 

Vtr  mcvfil. 

BueAnrvTLi.x'A.  (Named  after  the 
French  navigator,  Bougainville.  Nat.  ord., 
KifrtayoM  [Nycta^nacese].  Linn.,  S-Oc- 
tmtdria  1-Monoftfnia.) 

B.apeeUfbHigit  a  scrambling  plant,  with  beau- 
ti}v«  lost  cietonrcd  bractes,  in  cones,  like  those  of  { 


the  Hop.  It  flowers  freely  at  Paris  t  but  nt 
English  gardener  has  yet  succeeded  in  flowrring 
It:  we  keep  it  too  hot.  Stove  plants.  Cuttings 
in  sand,  and  in  bottom.heat ;  sandy,  fibry  loam. 
Siunmer  temp.,  do**  to  ?6^  (  winter,  t&*  to  W*. 

M,  gpeett^biiit  (showy).  15.  Pink.  S.  Amer.  I829. 

—  »ple*nden»  (shininir).    S.  Amer.    1S48. 

—  vU^&Ha  (Tine-lesTed).    1848. 

Buai^B.    A'juga. 

BuoLOSs.    Anchu'ta, 

BuowoRT.     Cimicr/ugcL. 

BuissoN  is  a  froit-tree  on  a  very  low 
stem,  and  with  a  head  closely  pruned. 

Bulb.  A  bnlb  is  really  an  underg^und 
bud.  Its  fibrous  or  real  roots  die  an- 
nually ;  but  the  bulb  remains  stored  with 
elaborated  sap,  and  retaining  the  vital 
powers  of  the  plant,  ready  for  reproduc- 
tion at  the  appropriate  season.  Besides 
root  bulbs,  (as  are  the  onion,  crocuH,  &c.,) 
there  are  stem,  or  caulinary  bulbs,  equally 
efficient  for  propagation. 

The  stem-bulb  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  scales  closely  compacted  together 
in  an  ovate  or  conical  form,  enclosing  the 
rudiments  of  a  future  plant,  and  originat- 
ing, sometimes  in  the  axil  of  the  leavesy 
as  in  Denta'ria  hul^fera  and  several  Lily- 
worts,  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel  of  flowers,  as  in  A'Uium  carina'- 
turn  and  others,  in  both  which  cases  it  is 
nourished  by  the  parent  plant  till  it  has 
reached  maoirity,  at  which  period  the 
bond  of  connexion  is  dissolved,  and  the 
bulb  falls  to  the  ground,  endowed  with 
the  power  of  striking  root  in  the  soil  by 
sending  out  fibres  from  the  base,  and  so 
eonverting  itself  into  a  new  individual. 

Every  bulbous-rooted  plant  has  its 
management  given  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  there  are  a  few  rules  of  general  ap- 
plicability. They  should  be  moved,  where 
necessary,  whilst  in  a  state  of  rest.  Thi^ 
occurs  to  the  summer-flowering  bulbs  in 
autumn,  and  to  the  autumn-flowering  in 
spring.  Many  require  to  be  taken  up  an- 
nually, or,  at  farthest,  every  second  or 
third  year,  to  remove  the  aocnmulated 
offsets.  No  bulb  should  be  kept  long  out 
of  the  ground ;  and,  even  during  the  time 
it  is  necessarily  so  kept,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  drying  by  burying  it  in  sand. 

BuLBi'iTE.  (From  60/dos,  a  bulb.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lilywarts  [Liliaceee].  linn.,  fl-Hejr- 
andria  1-Monogynia.) 

This  is  now  united  to  Antbericum.  The  name 
Bulbine,  also,  in  a  misnomer;  for  many  more 
have  the  herbaceous  habit  of  Antbericum  than 
that  of  true  bulbs.  Bulb  species  by  offsets; 
herbaceous  plants,  sucker*,  and  divisions :  the 
shrubby   species,    by   cuttings    under   a   hand- 
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flMt.    Sand,   1<MUB.     For   ^reMbovse  fpeciM, 
«uiumer  temp.,  59^  to  70^  $  winter,  49P  xo  45*. 

B.  mtoed€$  {•ioe-likt),   1.  YeUow.  Jun«.  Capo  of 
(rood  Hopo.    173t. 

—  a'rmitm  (anniud).    |.    Yellow.    Hay.    Cape  of 

aood  Hope.    17ai. 

—  tupkodeMde§  (aapbodel-like).  S.  White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     17&0> 

—  atutraftu  (Mmthera).    1.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

Holland.     1890. 
•- ftifttleo'^a  (two-furrowed).     1.    YeUow.    No- 
Tember.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I8S3. 

—  eUiafta  (hair-fringed).   S.  Yellow.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1893. 

—  florHmfndm  (many-flowered).  1 .  YeUow,  inreen. 

September.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 

—  frute'teeiu  (thrubby).   9.  Yellow.  Junet  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    17M. 

—  glau'ca  (milky-green).  9.  White.  Chili.  1898. 
'— grand'nea  (KraM-leooeri).    1.    Yellow.    May. 

Cape  oi  Good  Hope.     1894. 

—  «i'«piila  (bristly).    1.    White.    May.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1774* 
^Im^f&Aa  (broad-leaTod).     t.     White.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1819. 

—  /OMfiaea'pa  (long-flower-stemmed).  1.  YeUow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1759. 
-» meiem^ryaisttorrfet       (mesembryanChemum- 
like).    i,   YeUow.    May.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1839. 

—  n\/^tamM  (nodding).    I.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1890. 
'^prrnmafrtm   (bitten-off).     1.     YeUow.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  pugioni/(/rmi$  (dsgver-formed).     1.    YeUow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1793. 

—  ro$trafta  (beaked).   9.  Yellow.  June.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1819. 

—  aco'^a  (rough).    I.    YeUow.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1836. 

—  semibarba'ta  (half-bearded).   1.  Yellow.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1890. 

—  tw^oU  (sweet).    YeUow.    May.    N.  Holland. 

1830. 
~  ^-i^n^frtt  (three 'Sided).     1.    Yellow.     June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1895. 

Bulboco'diux.  (From  bolbot,  a  bulb, 
and  kodion^  wool ;  referring  to  the  woolly 
covering  of  the  bulbs.  Nat  ord.,  Me^ 
luniht  [MelauthaceflB].  LIdh.,  ^-H^xan- 
dria  \-Monogynia.) 

SmaU  hardr  bulba,  having  the  aspect  of  Crocus. 
Offtets ;  sandy  loam,  well  anintd. 

B.  vefmum    (spring),     i.     Purple.     February. 
Spain.     1029. 

—  venPeolor  (party-eoloured).   ^.    Purple.    Au- 

gust.   Crimea.    1830. 

BuT^BO'sTTLBs.  (From  bolbos^  a  bulb, 
end  ttylotf  the  style.  Nat  ord.,  Ctvmpo- 
tit  ex  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  19-8yngtntsia 
l-jJSqucUis.) 

Store  plants.  Cuttings  in  sand,  with  bottom- 
heat,  under  a  beU-glass  ;  loam  and  peat. 

B .  CavarMle*9U  (CsvaniUe's).  U.  Purple.  Au- 
gust. Mexico.  1827<  Evergreen  under- 
shrub. 

'^pe'ndvla  (banglng-down).  YeUow.  August. 
Mexico.     1339. 

—  veronfraft/lia  (speedweU-IeHred).  14.  Blue. 
August.     Mexico.     1895. 


BuLLACE-TBEX.     Pru'nuM  iHtiU'lUt, 
Bull  Gbapes.     Ft'/ti  rolundifo'Ua, 
BuNCHO'siA.     (From   bunchotj  coffee; 
the  seeds  resembling  coffee-berries.  Nat 
ord.,  Maljrighiadt  [Malpighiaceas].  IdnD., 
iO'Decandria  I'Mono^nia,) 

BCofO  ■krub  and  tree  1  cuttings  of  ripe  aboots 
under  a  glass,  in  moist  bottom-heat;  asndy  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  8^ ;  winter,  68^ 
to  55**. 

B.  urge'nlea  (sUrery).    10.    Yellow.   July.    Ca- 
raeeas.    1810. 

—  eane'seeiw  (hoary).    90.    YeUow.    July.    W. 

Ind.     1749. 

—  glanduU'fera  (gland-bearing).      10.     YeUow. 

April.    W.  Ind.     I800. 

—  ni'Ma  (shining).  10.  Red.  July.  St.  Domingo. 

1800. 

—  odorafta  (scented).    10.    Yellow.    July.    Car* 

thagena.     I8O6. 
—' panieula'ta  (panided).   10.  Purple.  June.  Ja- 
maica.    1890. 

Bxtpled'&um.  Hare's-Ear.  (Fromboaj, 

an  ox,  and  pUurony  a  side ;  the  leaves,  if 

eaten,  are  supposed  to  swell  cattle.   Nat 

ord.,  Umbellifers  [UmbellaoesB].    linn., 

b-Penlandria  %-Di^ynia,) 

Hardy  annuals  and  berbsceous  perennials,  ex* 
eept  wbere  otherwise  specified.  Seed  of  the 
annuals  in  common  soil,  in  March  and  April; 
divisions  ef  herbaceous  plants  in  autumn  or 
spring ;  cuttings,  or  dinsions  of  greenhoose 
species,  in  March  and  April  i  dry,  sandy  loam. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
B,  glau'eum  (milky-green).    4*    Gtttn,  yellow. 
July.    South  Europe.    1810. 

—  gr^eUe  (slender),    i.    Green,  yellow.     July. 

Caucasus.     1890. 

—  J^neeum  (rush-feaoecO.     1>     Green,  yellow. 

July.    South  Europe.    1779. 

—  fa»e</o'/ittm  (lance-leared).  1.  Green,  yeUow. 

July.    Tauria.     1880.    Biennial. 

—  oppotit{fo^lium  (opposite-leaved).     I .    Green, 

yellow.    July.    Pyrenees.     1610. 

—  PoUfehH  (PoUich's).   1.   Green,  yeUow.  July. 

Palestine.    1818. 

—  protn^etum    (protracted).      |.       Yellowish. 

July.    Portugal.    1894.    Twiner. 
-' rotundtfo'lium  (round-leaved).      9.      Green 
yeUow.    June.    Spain. 

—  ««mt-compo'«i<wii»  (semi-compound).  }.  Greea« 

yellow.    July,    Spain.    1778. 

—  attb&vatum  (rather  oval-teaeed).    4*     Yellow. 

June.    Spain.     1810. 

—  temtt'ttimum  (slenderest).    4*    Green,  yeUow. 

July.    England. 
^M'Jldum  (three-cleft).     9^.     YeUow.    July. 
Italy.    1894.    BienniaL 

HABDT  PERENNIALS. 
B.  nrinU^tum  (awned).    Blush.    June.    Britain. 

—  9ufreum  (golden).    1.     YeUow.     May.      Si- 

beria.   1820. 

—  eoriafeeum  (leathery).  Striped.  August.    Gib* 

raltar.    1/84. 
—faleaftum  (sickle-Zeai^.    4*    Green,  yellow. 

August.    Germany.    1739* 
'-/ruWtceng  (smttf-shruhby).    8.    Yellow.    An." 

gust.    Spain.     l/SS. 
-^  graminifo'iium    (grass-leaved).      ^.     iinca^ 

yeUow.    June.    Switserland.    l/fiS. 
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M.  l9ng^i/ttitm  (UmfAevrtA),  3.    Green,  ydlow. 

June.    8vitter]and.    17  IS* 
^'muUiru^rve  (manj-nerfed).     8.      TeUowish. 

Alui. 

—  ^«iileiil^/«m  (psnieled).    1^*    TeUow.    July. 

Spam.     1824. 
^  petr^mm  (rock),    l^.    OrMii,  jtUow.    June. 

SwiUerlftiid.    17^8. 
<— po^jfAyttMN  (many-IeaTed).  1.  Oreea,  ydloir. 

May.    CaocMat.     1813. 
•— 9eorsoner^fi/tium  (aeononera-leaTcd).     Yel- 

Ioir-Rtrc*ked.    June.    Germanj.     1818. 

—  ^m«^9um  (spinel}.     Yellow.     July.     Spain. 

17ftS.    ETergreen  ihrnb. 

OBEEHHOU8E. 
B.  C9ne*aeefu  (hoary).     8.      YeUow.      Aufnat. 

Barbery.     1809.    EvergrMn  shrub. 
—fruiiet^nim  (afarubby).     8.     Yellow.     July. 

South  Europe.    1806.    Evergreen  ha&> 

hardy. 
^OibraUt^riem   (Gibraltar).      Yellow.      June. 

Gibraltar.    1784.    BTergreen  half-hardy. 

—  ^tett/of^iMifm  (pUuitain-tooMrf).    8.    Yellow. 

July.    Mount  Atlas.    1810.    ETergreen 
bmlNhardy. 

Buptha'lkux.  Ox-eye.  (From  bovt^ 
An  ox,  and  opkthalmos^  eye ;  the  disk  of 
the  flower  ox-eye-like.  Nat.  ord..  Com- 
posite*  [AsteracesK].  Linn.,  l^-Syn- 
yenesva  H-SHperflua.) 

Seed  of  annuals  in  border,  in  April ;  division  of 
herbaeeoos  perennials  in  March ;  cuttings  in  sand, 
nnder  e  beU-glass,  of  the  icreenhouse  evergreen 
shrubs ;  th«  latter  require  peat  and  loam,  ana  the 
■sasi  greeahouae  treatment. 

HABDT. 
B.  aqut^Hctnm  (aquatic),     i.      Yello».      July. 

South  Europe.    1781.    Annnal. 
-^  grandifle^rum  (large-flowered).    1^.    Yellow. 

Augost.     Austria.     178S.     Herbaceous 

T>i*rennia1. 
'■^  mUd/i/Uum   (willow-leaved).     l^.      Yellow. 

September.  Austria.  1780.   Herbaceous 

perennial. 

—  9pteio9i'nimum  (showiest).    S.  Yellow.  July. 

2M>ttth  Europe.    18S6.    Herbaceous  par- 
mniaL 

—  apia^sum  (thorny).  8.  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1&70.    AnnnaL 

OREENH0U8E. 
S,  Immgtftum    (smooth-Zeanei).       4.       Yellow. 
July.  Teneriffe.   1800.  RTergreen  shrub. 

—  mtKrPl'mwn    (sea).       1.       Yellow.      August. 

Sidly.      1610.     Half-hardy  herbaceooa 
perennial. 

—  serfccKm  (tilhy).  4.  Yellow.  Jane.  Canaries. 

1779.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  aieuopklf'ltmm  (narrow-leaved).    8.     Yellow. 

June.  Canaries.  1818.  Evergreen  shrub. 

BuBCHA'BDii..    (Named  after  H.  Bur- 

chard,  Af,D,     Nat   ord.,  Melanths  [Me- 

lanthaceie].     linn.,  d-Hesntidria  9-TH- 

ffftn^    Allied  to  Yeratrtim.) 

Oreenhouae  btebaeeoos  perennial ;  oifiets  and 
dbinons ;  aandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  88"  to  40^. 

B,  wmMUfta  (umbeaate).     8.     White,  green. 
N.  Holland.    1818. 


Bobcbe'lua.    (Named  tSl&t  BurcheU^ 
an  Airican  tiaTeller.    Nat  onL,  Cincho- 
10 


nadi   [CinohoaiaceflB].    Linn.,  ^-Pentan^ 
dria  1  -Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahmbt,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  ct  young  shoots,  getting  firm  at 
the  base,  in  April  and  May ;  fibry  loam  and  sandy 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  75^  {  winter,  8<r 
to  55". 

B.  bMbal¥fM  (buffalo).    8.    Scarlet.   Mav.    1818. 
~  Cope'iuie  (Cape).    8.    Scarlet.    Mareh. 

Bublingto'nxa.  (Named  after  the 
Counteu  of  Burlington,  Nat  ord.,  Or- 
chieU  [Orchidaceffi].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions  fastened  to  blocks  of 
wood,  with  a  little  moss  attached.  High  tem- 
perature and  moist  atmosphere  when  growing  { 
cool  and  dry  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  Summer 
temp.,  05"  to  00";  winter,  55". 

B.  C0fndida  («iMiP-white).  1.  White.  April. 
Demerara.    1834. 

—  defcora  (neat).    Pink  and  white.    November. 

Brasil. 

^maeutafta  (spotted).  \.  Yellow  and  brown 
spots.    May.    Brasil.    18S7. 

—'rifgida  (stiff-t/emmetf).  1.  Purplish-pink- 
spotted.    April.    Brasil.     1838. 

—  eeuM'ste  (beautiful).    White.    March.   Braril. 

BuBN  Onion.    See  Potato  Onion. 

BoENBT.  {Pot^rium  tanguiso'rba,) 
Small,  or  Upland  Burnet  Used  in  cool 
tankards,  soaps,  and  salads. 

Soil  and  SHualion. — It  delights  in  a 
dry,  unshaded,  poor  soil,  abounding  in 
calcareous  matter,  with  a  dressing  of 
bricklayers'  rubbish,  or  fragments  of 
chalk.  A  small  bed  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  a  family. 

Propagation  is  either  by  seed  or  by  slips 
and  partings  of  the  roots.  The  seed 
sown  towards  the  close  of  February,  if 
open  weather,  and  until  the  close  of 
May.  But  the  best  time  is  in  autumn, 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe ;  for,  if  kept  until  the 
spring,  it  will  often  fail  entirely,  or  lie  in 
the  ground  until  the  same  season  of  the 
following  year,  without  vegetating.  Sow 
in  drills,  six  inches  apart,  thin,  and  not 
buried  more  than  half  an  inch.  Keep 
clear  of  weeds.  When  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  to  six  inches  apart,  and 
those  removed  place  in  rows  at  the  same 
distance,  in  a  poor,  shady  border,  water 
being  given  occasionally  until  they  have 
taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  attention  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  must  be  removed  to  their  final 
station,  in  rows  a  foot  apart  When 
established,  the  only  attention  requisite 
is  to  cut  down  their  stems  occasionally  in 
summer,  to  promote  the  production  of 
yoimg  shoots,  and,  in  autumn,  to  have  the 
decayed  stems  and  shoots  cleared  away. 
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If  propagftted  by  partings  of  the  roots, 
the  best  time  in  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. They  are  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  only  require  oc- 
casional watering  until  established. 

To  obtain  Seed  some  of  the  plants  mast 
be  left  ungathered  from,  and  allowed  to 
shoot  up  early  in  the  summer.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  ripen  abundance  of 
seed  in  the  autumn. 

BuRNiNa   Bush.       Euo'nymmt  Ameri- 

Bu&sa'bia.      (Named   from   bursa,  a 

pouch.     Nat.  ord.,   Pitto»porad»   [Pitto- 

sporaceie  ] .     Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1  -  Mono- 

fy/fiu.) 

GreenbouM  erergreen  shrab.  Cuttings  of 
joung  »hoot«  in  Band,  under  &  beH-glaas  ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  45". 

B,  ipino'Ma  (thorny).      10.     White.      Ostoter. 
N.  8.  Wales.    l;9S. 

Bu'rseba.     (Named  after  Burtert  an 

Italian    botanist.       Nat.    ord.,   Amyridt 

[Amyridacee].     Linn.,  %Z-Polygmmia  2- 

Diacia.) 

Store  trees  {  cuttings  mider  a  glass,  with  bot- 
tom>heat;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  tamp.,  00" 
to  85" ;  winter,  60"  to  56". 

B.  gummtfera  (gum-bearing).  M.  White,  greeo. 

W.  Ind.     1690. 
— '  Mfro'to  (sa«-edged*/raM«l).  SO.  E.  Ind.  181 S. 

Burto'nia.  (Named  after  D.  Burton, 
a  collector  for  the  Kew  Gardens.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacesj.Liun., 
10- Det'tiHdria  l-Moitoyynia,  Allied  to 
Piiltenrea.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  under-shrnbs ;  seeds  in 
Marfch  and  April,  in  sandy  peat;  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  be)l-glas« ; 
fi(»ry  peat,  sandy  loam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal, 
mixed  with  soil  and  drainaice.  Summer  temp., 
60"  to  70*;  winter,  45"  lu  50". 

A.^r«ntot"dff«(Kruiiia-lke).   14.   Yellow.  Jane. 
N.  Holland.     Itii4. 

—  eonferta   (clu«tered->lo«r«r^rf).    t.        Violet. 

July.     N.  Holland.     IWO. 
^mfnor  (smaller).     4.     Vellow.      May.      W. 

Holland.     ISIS. 
^putfrhe'tta  (beautiful).     S.      Purple.      April. 

Swan  River.     1840. 

—  tca'brn  (rough  learned) .      1.     Yellow.     June. 

N.  Holland.     1809. 
-^  uttili/lo'ra  (stalkle^s. flowered).     ^.    TtUow. 
June.     N.  HolUnd.    1824. 

—  vUlo^Btt   (long-bair(>d).      S.    •  Furpla.      Kay. 

Swan  RiTar.     1841. 

Bushel.    See  Basket. 

Butcher's  Broom.    Jlu'scu»» 

Bu'TEiu  (Named  after  John  Earl  oj 
Bute.  Nat.  ord.,  Letfuminous  Plants  [F>i- 
bacefls].  Linn.,  11  Diadelphia  l-PetUan* 
drin.    Allied  to  the  Cural-tree. ) 

fttoTi  evergreen  trees  (  cuttings  of   ebeola. 


young,  bttt  irm,  in  sand,  in  a  moiat  betloai-lini^ 
under  a  glass,  removed,  or  air  given,  during  ih« 
niaht;  loam  and  peat.  Summer  lemp.,  tr  te 
74";  winter,  6i"  to  6*". 

B. /roM^o'ra  (leafy).    St.  Scarlet.  S.In4.    I79*> 

—  pmroifitifra  (small-flowered).   SO.  Scarlet.   Ce> 

romandel.    ISIS. 

—  sup^rba  (superb).   SO.   Scarlet.  B.  lad.   ITiSL 

Bu'tokus.  Flowering  Rush.  (From 
bous,  an  ox,  and  /etnnt-,  to  cut;  in  refer- 
ence to  its  acrid  j|iice,  causing  the  mouth 
t<)  bleed.  Nat  ord.,  Butomads  [Bntomo- 
ceae].  Linn.,  9-Enneandriu  B-Hexafynim.) 

Hardy  perennial  aquatica ;  diviaions  ;  rich  I 
in  water. 

B.hUif&KuM  (bioad-leaved).    ».    White. 
Nepaul.     I8S3. 

—  mmbeth^tus   (umbelled).     S.     Pink.      Jai 

Britain. 

Butter  Nut.  Caryo'car  and  Ju'glans 
ciHi!^rta. 

Butter  and  Egos.  KarePsaus  incom- 
para'Oilis. 

Butter  ard  Tallow  Treb.  Penia" 
de'sma. 

Butter  treb.     Ba'isitL 

Butterfly  Plant.  OnvVdium  fmfs  im, 

Butterwort.     Pingui'cu/a. 

Button  Flower.    Go'mphia, 

Button -tree.    Conoca'rpui, 

Button  Weed.    SpemMvo'ce. 

Button  Wood.    Cepkala'nikut, 

Bu'xns.  Box-tree.  (From  p$kmM, 
dense ;  referring  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood.  Nat  ord.,  i$/)ii9i7(riror<f  [Euphorbi- 
acese] .   Li  nn.,  2 1  -Monacia  4-  Tetrmntirin. )  ■ 

There  is  a  weeping  Box-tree  in  the  garden*  at 
Shruhland  Park,  with  branches  as  penduUiu*  aa 
those  of  the  Weeping  Ash.  Hard^  and  grern- 
house  ihrubs  and  trees  i  seed  sown  m  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  as  soon  as  ripe;  cuttings,  Ironi  (ou? 
to  six  inches  in  length,  of  the  young  shouts,  in* 
serted  in  a  shady  place  in  August  and  Sepieml«r ; 
layers  of  either  old  or  young  wood ;  diTi>toii  ol 
the  variety  «H^rtr/tWan,  generally  used  as  rd|r- 
ings  to  walks;  cuttings  of  BatrO'rieti  will  require 
protection  in  winter.  Chinese  and  New  Holiand 
species  require  a  cold  pit  or  greenhoukc  in  winter. 

8,  mustrafits  (smithem).    6k     N.  Holland.     IS2f . 

—  Baiei^rira  (Balearic).  S.   Tel  Sow,  green.  July. 

Minorca.     1780k 

—  Ckinsfnsis  (Chinese).    S.    Yellow,  green.    Oc- 

tober.   China.    l«ea. 

—  semperoVrens  {evmwum  evergreen).  ••  reOow, 

green.    April.     England. 
-~  — —  anffusiifo'tin  (narrow-leaved).  •■  TeMnw, 

green.    April. 
..  — .  mrbore'scem  (tree-like).  SO.  Ydlow.  grce*. 

May.    Britain. 

—  -^  arge'iUea  (silver-mirtei^a/Ml).  \ 

green.     May.     Britain.  • 

—  -—  ait'rea  (goklen-eartir^a/e^).    M 

green.     May.    Britain. 

— marginu'ta  (^eJloiv- edged).    M 

green.    Apnl.     Brrtnin. 

—  -^  myrtf/oflia  (myrtle- leaved).     I 

green.    AprU.    Bfiuia* 


Vcllow. 
YeUow. 
Yellow, 
VeUonv. 
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1.  matpemifrenM  aufrutiet/Me  f sah-iliffabby ) .    I . 

Yrllow.  grveu. 
—  -^  vnegi^tu  (\Brief[%ted-leaved),  M.  Yellow* 

green.    Uaj.     Britain. 

B^BLis.      (A    clansicHl    name,    after 

ByhUa^  daughter  of  Miletus.    Nat.  ord., 

JMff^nra  [Droseraoee].   Liim.,5*Pentofi- 

dHa  b-Penliigynta.) 

OrecnbottM  aquaiie;  •fvda;  flbry,  hiaek  p^nt 
fanmencd  in  water.  Summer  temp.,  SO^  to  70^  i 
winter,  45^  to  66*. 

B.  IM^y*' CflAS'fl<»^red).    |.  Bine.   Maj.    N. 
Hoilnnd.     1800. 

Btrso'niiia.    (From  Ayrto^ahide;  in 

leference  to  the  tanning  properties  of  t))e 

genns.   Nat. ord.,  MalpigkiadM  [ Malpighi- 

acee].    linn.,  lO-Decandria  8-  Trigynia. ) 

In  Bruil  the  bark  ef  theae  trees  la  in  common 
■ae  bj  the  tanners,  under  tbe  name  of  munce. 
Ike  fruit  of  some  of  them  is  eaten  in  the  West 
ladies.  Stove  ererirreens;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoot*  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  in  a  mttst  bottom-beat;  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80*;  winter.  M*  to  00^. 

B.  aUftaima  (tallest).  00.  Wbdte.  July.  Oniana. 

1890. 
'-dtrjftophjf'Ua  (goIden-leaTed).     10.     Tdlow. 

August.    Orinoco.     1^3:1. 
^eeria'era(leather7-/ca0ed).  90.  White.  Judo. 

Jamaica.     1814. 

—  er«iii^o'Ma(thick-lcaYcd}.  SO.   Yellow.  J0I7. 

Guiana.     1793 
^hmr^i/Ha  (Isurei-leaved).   10.    Tellow.   Ju\j. 
Cumnnn.     1 844. 

—  iM'eUa  (shining./eai>etf}.   0.   Pink.  July.    W. 

Ind.     1759 

—  JTeswvi'/adloureila).    SO.    Yellow.    August. 

S.  Amer.     I8S3. 

—  aoWea  ( r«tf-DerTedJ.  8.  Yellow.  July.  Braiil. 

18S0. 

—  pe'Wdfl  (pale).    4.     Pale.    Cayenne.    I8S0. 

—  reCiea/o'ta  f netted).  10.   Purpie,  yellow.  July. 

CayeoDe.     1HS3.  1 

^tpitafta  (»piked).  0.  Yellow.  August.  Aatillaa.  | 
1810. 

—  ftvhumifaftta  (verbascum-leaTed).  0»  Pale  red. 

July.     Guiana.     18  0< 
— •olu'Mtie  (twining).     10.     Yellow.     Aagask. 
W.  Ind.    1793.    Twiner. 

Btbtbopo'oom.     (From  frjfo,  to  oIowb, 

and  pogon^  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 

throat  of  tbe  flower  being  closed  up  with 

liaifs.    Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  rLamiaoeae]. 

Linn.,  14- Didyntmria    l^OymnvspemUa, 

Allied  to  Thyme.) 

Oreeahooae  erer^reen  onrfer-vbnib  1  eattlage  of 
Mnhby  lida-shoots in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass; 
pest  sad  loam.  Summer  temp.,  50^  to  71^  | 
viator,  40^  to  48". 

B«CTfeiieCt  (Canary).  14.  Palep«rple.  July. 

Canaries.     I'M. 
•^mfgmm/i/littg  (origanum-leared).      14.     Pale 

purple.    July.     Canaries,     1815. 
'-'ytaae'«as(feathery->few«re^.  l^'  Pale  purple. 

June.    Canaries.    1/79' 
"'^Miefe'fiM  (dotted).    14.    Pale  purple.   June. 

Madeira.    IJTS. 

Btttnb'bi^     (Named  after  BuUner^ 
a  Gennan  profeasor.    Nat.  ord.»  ByUue- 


riatfs  [Bvttneriace*].  ^nn.,b- PentantirUi 
\'Monoyyt$ia.) 

Cutting* ;  the  flrst  two  spades  require  the 
greenhouse,  the  othera  the  roucioe  of  the  planu 
stove. 

D.  d(My;»A|r'/fa  (thiek-le&ved).   S.    White.   Juno. 
Vmi  Dieineo's  Land.     I78u. 

—  HermAnnf/b'/ia  ( Her  man  nia-leaTMl).  4.  WhltOt 

Julf.     N.  Holland.     1823. 

—  m<crepAjr'''«  (■nall-leaved).  6.  White,  purplo. 

S.  Amer.     1810. 
^$etftra  (rough*/ca<*e<l).     0.     Aupla*     Jolr* 
W.lad.    179». 


Cabarbt.    Set  .Vrabttv. 

Cabbaob.    Bra'utica  w/^fft'om. 

Varieiiei. — But  few  shouhi  be  planted 
of  the  early  varieties,  a»  they  soon  harden 
and  burnt;  but  the  Large  York,  and  others 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  middle  class, 
though  not  far  behind  the  others  in  quick 
cabbaging,  oontinae  long  in  a  sUte  fit  foi 
tbe  table. 

For  First  Cro;»t.— Early  Dwarf,  Early 
Fine  York,  Early  Dwarf  Sugar  •  Loaf, 
Battersea,  Imperial,  East  Ham. 

MuUummer  Orvp$.  —  Large  Early  York, 
Laiige  Sugar-Loaf,  Wheeler's  NonpnreiU 
AtkiuHon's  Matchless,  Shilling's  Queen. 
Penton — ^this  is  valuable  in  late  summer, 
when  other  varieties  are  strongly  tasted. 
Antwerp,  Russian — to  have  this  in  per- 
fection, the  seed  must  be  had  from  abniad, 
as  it  soon  degenerates  in  this  cotintiy. 
Early  London  Hollow.  Musk  is  excel- 
lent at  any  period,  but  is  apt  to  perisli  in 
frosty  weather.  Couve  Tronchuda;  for 
its  leaves  and  stalks  used  as  sea- kale. 

For  Atitumn  Crops,  —  PomerHninn, 
Large  Hollow  Sugar-Loaf,  Large  Oblong 
Hollow,  Long-sided  Hollow,  and  any  of 
the  preceding.  Bed  Dutch  for  pickling 
(B,  oUra'rea  ru'hra)^  Large  Hound  Win- 
ter, Great  Drumhead.  Great  Pound 
Sootch,  or  Stra.sburg,  employed  for  sour 
krout  in  January. 

Times  of  Somng.'^Some  gardeners  aow 
almost  monthly,  and  employ  many  vuiie- 
ties;  but  we  only  employ  Wheeler's  Nim- 
pareil,  Shilling's  Queen,  and  AtkinKun'a 
Matchless,  of  one  of  which  a  sowing 
should  be  made  about  the  21st  of  July; 
for  final  planting  out,  early  in  Septeni  ber ; 
many  plants  of  which  will  be  turning  in 
between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and 
in  early  spring.  The  second  and  most 
general  time  of  sowing,  to  raise  plants 
for  almost  the  whole  year's  supply,  and  of 
any  kind,  including  tbe  Red  Dutch  and 
its  varieties,  is  from  the  dth  to  the  l^tk 
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of  AngUAt,  of  whicli  the  seedlings  may 
remain  in  tbe  seed-bed  all  the  winter,  if 
not  too  thick ;  or  any  number  may  be  fi- 
nally planted  out  into  the  open  quarters 
from  October  to  November,  or  pricked 
out  into  nursery-beds,  banks,  &c.,  so  as 
to  have  a  good  stock  of  plants  for  final 
planting  out  whenever  favourable  oppor- 
tunities offer. 

Should  the  winter  be  so  severe  as  to 
have  destroyed  many  of  the  autumn- 
sown  plants,  then  early  spring  sowing 
becomes  of  importance.  Sow  towards 
the  middle  or  end  of  January,  so  as  to 
have  good  plants  for  final  planting  out, 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open,  about 
the  end  of  February.  To  effect  this, 
either  a  pinch  of  seed  may  be  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  some  steady- 
heated  structure ;  and,  when  the  seedlings 
are  up  large  enough  to  prick  out,  have  a 
warm  border,  or  very  gentle  hotbed, 
ready  to  prick  them  out  upon,  to  be  pro- 
tected eiUier  by>a  little  glass  or  hoop  and 
mat  To  sow  on  a  larger  scale,  make  up 
gentle  hotbeds,  to  be  protected  with  either 
glass,  which  is  best,  or  mats :  the  pricking 
out  attend  to  as  before-mentioned.  Also, 
any  kind  may  be  sown  in  the  open,  warm 
border,  in  February  and  March,  should 
the  August  sowing  have  been  destroyed. 
The  Couve  Tronchuda  should  be  sown 
fW>m  the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April.  One  V3ry  important  point  is,  that 
all  prioked-out  plants  should  invariably 
be  lifted,  with  either  a  spade,  trowel,  or 
fork,  oat  of  thepricked-out  beds,  whether 
in  frames  or  otherwise,  so  ss  to  secure 
their  young  roots.  Plants  out  of  the 
seed-bed  seldom  need  this  precaution. 

Mode  of  Sowing, — The  seed  is  inserted 
rather  thin,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  occasionally  watered  until  the 
plants  are  well  above-ground:  and  the 
waterings  in  summer  may  afterwards  be 
beneficially  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  until  they  are  ready  for  removal, 
if  dry,  hot  weather  continues.  The  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  in  rows  four  or  five 
inches  asunder  each  way;  shaded  and 
watered  until  completely  established. 

The  Soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich  for 
eabbageworts  at  any  time. 

Planting. — We  never  make  but  two 
plnntings  in  the  year;  one  from  the  21st 
of  July  sowing,  which  planting  is  made 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  September ; 
and  the  second  planting  we  make  in  the 
spring,  towards  the  end  of  February  or 


beginning  of  March.  This  last  plaatiag 
is  either  made  from  plants  raised  in  Au- 
gust, or,  if  the  winter  destroyed  that  sow- 
ing, it  is  made  from  early  spring  sowings, 
our  soil  being  made  so  rich  for  these  two 
plantings  that  we  never  want  for  oole- 
worts,  or  even  young  cabbage,  which  are 
produced  after  tlie  principal  heads  have 
been  cut  away. 

Cutting  Cabbaget. — If  young  sprovits 
are  required,  the  side-leaves  should  bo 
left  on  for  about  five  days  after  the  prin- 
cipal head  is  out.  The  side-sprouts  will 
be  found  to  put  forth  very  much  the 
stronger  and  quicker  for  the  leaves  being 
thus  left. 

Planting. — Plant  in  rows,  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet  asunder 
each  way,  the  smaller  early  kinds  being 
planted  the  closest.  The  Red  Cabbage, 
tbe  principal  plantation  of  which  should 
be  made  m  March,  for  pickling  in  Sep- 
tember, is  benefited  by  having  the  dis- 
tances enlarged  to  three  feet  They  must 
be  well  watered  at  the  time  of  removal, 
and  until  fully  established.  The  best 
mode  of  applying  the  water  is  to  make 
the  hole  with  the  dibble,  and  pour  in 
about  a  quart  be/ore  inserting  the  plant 
Frequently  hoe,  to  keep  under  the  weeds; 
and  as  soon  as  their  growth  permits  the 
earth  should  be  drawn  round  the  stems. 
To  promote  the  cabbaging  of  the  plants, 
it^  is  useful  to  draw  the  leaves  together 
with  a  shred  of  bass  mat,  which  forwards 
it  about  a  fortnight  The  stems  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  crops,  if  left  after 
the  main  head  has  been  cut^  will  produce 
numerous  sprouts  during  those  seasons, 
and  also  throughout  the  winter. 

To  obtain  Seed. — In  October,  which  is 
tbe  preferable  season,  and  from  thenoe 
until  the  dose  of  February,  select  some 
of  the  finest  and  best  cabbage -pi  ants. 
Have  the  large,  outer  leaves  removed, 
and  then  insert  them  up  to  their  heads 
in  rows,  three  feet  asunder  each  way. 
Each  variety  must  be  planted  as  far  from 
any  other  as  possible,  as,  indeed,  from 
every  other  species  of  oabbagewort;  and 
this  precaution  applies  equally  to  the 
whole  tribe. 

Frame  Seedlings. — The  heat  must  never 
exceed  60**,  nor  sink  more  than  two  or 
three  degrees  beneath  &(K,  which  is  the 
most  favourable  minimum.  Air  should 
be  admitted  freely  in  the  day,  and  the 
glasses  covered,  as  necessity  roqoik'ps,  at 
night  with  matting. 
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CoUwortt  or  CoUeU,  merely  signify 
eubbages  eaten  yoiing,  or  preyious  to 
Uieir  hearts  becoming  firm,  the  genuine 
Colewort,  <or  Dorsetshire  Kale,  being 
nearly  extinct. 

The  observations  upon  transplanting, 
and  the  directions  for  coltivating  cab- 
bages, apply,  without  any  modification,  to 
eoleworts ;  but  the  distance  at  which  the 
plants  may  be  set  is  much  less.  If  the 
rows  are  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants 
seven  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  an  abondant  space  is  allowed. 
They  may  be  eaten  when  the  leaves  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  most 
preferable  mode  of  taking  them  is  to  pull 
op  every  alternate  one.  The  openings 
left  are  beneficial  to  the  remaining  plants ; 
and  some,  especially  of  the  August-raised 
plants,  may  be  left,  if  required  for  cab- 
baging. 

The  cabbage  is  liable  to  the  MhiDew 
and  Ahbuby,  which  seo,  and  to  many  j 
insects,   as   the    Aphi$y  Mameslra,   and 
those  next  enumerated. 

Gabbaoe  BinTERFLY.     See  Pteris. 

Gabbaoe  Fly.    8ee  Anthomyia. 

Gabbaos  -  Gabdeh  Pebble  -  Moth. 
JPpiflis 

Gabbaoe  Moth.    Mamestra. 

Oabo'mba.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Vat.  ord.,  Tfatershields  [GabombacesB]. 
linn.,  ^-Hexandria  fl-Digyniai) 

A  niull  water-plant,  with  floating  thield.like 
kafei.  and  •mall  yellow  flowers,  which  look,  at 
t  distance,  Uke  ao  nianj  Crowfoot-flowers.  An 
interesting  spedea,  propaftated  bf  root  division, 

S airing  only  gnenhouse  culture  in  summer, 
i  to  rest  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stoTe  in  winter. 
A  shallow  pan  of  water,  with  three  inches  deep  of 
nch  loam  la  the  bottom,  will  suit  it  well. 
C.aqmaftica  (aquatic).    Yellow.     May.     Caro- 
Una.     18SS. 

Gaca'lia  (From  kakok^  pernicious, 
and  lian^  exceedingly ;  supposed  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  soil.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositei 
[Asteraceie].  Linn.,  IQ- Synffettetia  1- 
£qutd'u.     Allied  to  Senecio.) 

Rardv  species  are  propagated  by  dlyiding  the 
pisnt,  and  dividing  the  root  when  tuberous.  C 
etediua  may  be  sown  in  the  borders,  in  April ; 
ether  annuals  require  a  hotbed ;  Cape  and  East 
Indian  species  require  the  greenhouse  and  stove 
respectively.  Cuttings  should  have  their  juicy 
ms  dried  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil ; 
•ttidr  loam,  flbry  peat,  equal  parts ;  lime-rubbish 
lad  verj  rotten  cow-dung,  half  a  part  of  each. 

HARDY  herbaceous. 
Caipenm  (alpine).     S.    Pnrpla.     July.     Aus- 
tria.   1739- 
—  eaeritMi     Cscarlet.Jf<»w«rei().      14.      Orange. 

June.     179B*    Annual. 
— ianfi/VMa  (beart-leaved).  1.  White.  August. 
'Mtiieo.    less*  Tuberous-noted. 


C.kMta'ta  (halbert-<ea«c<i)*     1.    White.    8cp« 
tember.    Siberia.     17HO. 

—  reni/o'nniM    (kidney-formed).      1^.      White. 

July.    N.  Am'Tr.    1801. 
-^  emaoa'oieHt     (sweet-scented).       6.       Wliitei 
August.    N.  Amer.     1759. 

—  hf^crv'sA  (tuberous).    1.    August.    N.  Amefi 

18IS.    Tuberous-rooted. 

OREBNHOUSB  EYERGRRENS. 
C.  articular tn    (jointed).     1^       Yellow.      Sep. 
tember.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1776. 

—  camo'M  (fleshv-/ca0M<)*    1^-    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1757. 

—  tTftfndriea   (cylindrical).     I.     Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18IR. 

—  Hawt/rtMa  (Haworth*s).    S.     Yellow.    Cape 

of  Good  Hone.     1/05. 

—  KtePnia   (Klein's).      3.      Yellow.      Septem- 

ber.   Canaries.     173S. 

—  /on^r/b'/f a  (long-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    1810. 

—  ptiffUMria    (pimpled-»/aiJrerf).      t.      Yellow. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17S7. 

—  rafdieoHM     (rooting).       4*       Yellow.      July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1893.    Creeper. 
^- reticuiafta  (netted).     9.    Yellow.    Bourbon. 
1893. 

—  tea'ndena    (climbing).    0.     Orange,    purple. 

April.     Cape    of   Good    Hope.      1814. 
Twiner. 

STOVE. 
C,  Weolor   (two  .coloured).     9.    Purple.     July. 
E.  Ind.     1804.     Deciduous. 

—  ovtifHt    (oral-^offd).     3.       Yellow.      July. 

B>  Ind.    1734.     Evergreen. 

Gaco'ucia.     (The  Indian  name.    Nat. 

ord.,  Myroholans  [Gombretacefe].  Linn., 

\\- Dodecandria  I'Monoyynia,     Allied  to 

Gombrotum.) 

A  fine  stove  climber,  requiring  tke  same  treat* 
ment  as  Co/nbre'tum  purpu'reum.  Cuttings  of 
stiff  side-shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
bottom-h(^.  Peat  and  loam,  both  sandy  and 
flhry.    :iummer  temp.,  00°  to  85** ;  winur,  60^  to 

C,  eoeePnea  (scariet).    Scarlet.    May.    Guiana. 

Ca'ctus.  Melon  Thistle.  (A  name 
applied  by  TheophrastuH  to  some  .spiny 
plant.  Nat  ord,,  Indian  F'njs  [Gacta- 
ceie].  Linn.,  Vi'-Icosandria  1-MonO' 
gynia.) 

This  extensive  genus  of  Indian  Fig,  Melon* 
oactus,  ftc,  has  been  very  properly  divided  into 
several  and  well-marked   sub  •genera :    here  we 
gather  them  under  one  general  title. 
C.  mrru^'fM  (shrivelled).    Chili.    1894. 
—/o/fo'sM  (leafy).    Chili.     1894. 

—  redafetuM  (restored).    9.    Mexico.     17Q0. 

—  aenf  fit  (o\d).   90  fc-et  at  least.  Mexico.   1893. 
'^  gpeeiwdfnimMM     (most     showy).       Crimson. 

July.    !).  Amer.    1830. 

Ecbinoca'ctus.     (Hedgehog  Thistle.) 
C  a^o'rmts  (mis-shapen).     White.    July.    3. 
Amer.   1818. 

—  ccu'hw  (sharp-W66ce{).    April.  Monte  Video. 

1898. 

—  ueutmngulafria  (sharp-angled).    Yellow,   step- 

tember.     Mexico.     1835. 
-— agglwnert^tut  (heaped).  June.  Mexico.  183Si 

—  J«M;onJa'niM(Ancoiitan).  April,    \ncona.  1834* 

—  aramiftuM  (arch-n66ei<).   Yellow.     Septembec* 

Monte  Video.    1830. 
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C.  eentete^rftu   (inanv.spined).     Yellow.     July. 

Mrxico.      1840. 
*-  eMorophtha'lmug  (green-eyed).  Purple.  June. 

Kio  del  .Monte. 

—  corefneus  (•cwrlet-Jlowtred),     Scmrlet.      Sep- 

tember.    1835. 

—  e0mr''«miM  (iieat).     Yellow.    March.     Monte 

Vuteo.     1828. 
^eatxi'fferuM  (horo  •  hearing).     White.     July. 

.\Iexico.     1830. 
■—  carynoi'det  (club-ahaped).    Yellow.    October. 

S.  Amer.     1837. 
"  erigpti'tut  (curled).    Purple.    Mexieo.    18SS. 
•-    ejfU'ndricut  (cTlindrical).    Mexieo.     1886. 
^  de'nttu  iden»e).     Mexico.     1820. 
~~  Df'ppei  (DeDpe'%).    Mexico.     1829. 

—  drfire'ssu*  (depressed).     S.  Amer.     1708. 
^eehina'tua  (hedgehog-like).     April.    Mesleo. 

1830. 

—  edftfliM  (eatable).    Yellow.    Mexieo. 
^  erf nA'cciM  (rough).    July.     1818. 

—  Eyrtftii  (Eyre's).   White,  yellow.   Septombtr. 

Mexico-     1829. 
— glau'cuB  (milky-green).     White,  green. 

July. 
» gidbo'aug  (swollen).   White.    July.    Jamaica. 

I8i)8. 

—  GiUifBii  (Gillie's).  September.  Mexico.  1830. 
•~  gladia'tu*  {^^QtA^apined).      July.     Mexico. 

1826. 
^  hexmdro'phorui  (six-aided).     White,     June. 
Tampico. 

—  i^fia'hu  (inflated).    Chili.    1828. 

—  Vn^eru  (huge).     Bfexico.     1838. 
-^intt/riua  (twisted  •  tpiMerf).      Purple.     Jane. 

Antigua.     1768. 

—  imiriea'tu»  (intricate).    April.    Monte  Video. 

1828. 

•— Ltfechii  (Lecche's).   Yellow.   July.  8.  Amer. 

1833. 

—  Lmm'iim  (Lee's).    Pale  sulphur.    May.    Bue- 

nos Ayrea.     1840. 
•—  Li'nkii  (Link's).  Yellow.  July.  Mexico.  1828. 

—  Umgihitmafttu  (long  -  hooked).     |.      Yellow. 

July.     Mexico.    1851. 

—  Markien'nus  (Mackie's).  Yellow.  Chili.  I8S6. 

—  mammiUaroi'det  (mammillari»>like).    Yellow. 

Chili.     1836. 
^Jlftfiiiemde'fuis  (Montevideo).  Yellow.  Monte 
Video.     1835. 

—  muiti/ln'rus  (many-flowered).    White.    June. 

—  m^rioati'gma  (many  -  spotted).      Pale-striped. 

July.     Mexico.     1848. 

—  na'biliM  (noble).    White.   June.   Mexico.  1796. 
— .  ohnnlla'itu  (fenced-round).     Purple.    Mexico. 

—  octugo'nuB  (eight-sided).     Red,  white.    June. 

S.  Amer.     1 880. 
^OMpgt/nut  (sharp-angled).    Pale  roee.    May. 

Brasil.     1831. 
^  pecHni'/eruM  (comb-like).     Pale  green,  rose. 

April.     Mexico.     1844. 

—  IVf»//a'ndt(PfnUand's).    Rose.    July. 
-^putch&Ua  (ne«t).    White.    August.    Mexieo. 

1831. 
-^  rkodopktha*lmu9    (red-eyed),     i.      Crimson. 

August.    Potosi.    ]88iO. 
-•  K&pa  (broom).    Yellow.  April.   Bratil.  1888. 
— «p('tti«-a'Mte(white-apioed).  Yellow.  June. 

Braiil.     1836. 

—  Siaime'Kit  (Suines's).  Pink.  May.  Mexico.  1844. 
-« sirtptoettuUon  (spiral-stemmed).    14.    Yellow. 

August.    Bulirift.     1B45. 
^  niAjn&6<Pnts  (alightly-swollen).  White.   July. 
Chili.     1830. 

—  htiifio'ruM  (tabtt-flowertd).    White.     Mexieo. 

1836 


C.  vVtMnfra  (tooth-pick-spined).      Yellow,  ninii 
Mexicd.      1844. 

—  Wmitt'msii  (William's).  White.  Jane.  Mexico. 

1845. 

Epiphy'llum.     (Leaf  flowering.) 

C.  Aekerma'nm  (Ackermann*s).    Scarlet.    June. 

Mexico.     1829. 
— mafjur  (larger-jtow^rftf).    Scarlet.    June. 

—  ata'tutn  (winged).     White.    June.     N.  Amer. 

1810. 

—  eoevi'neum  (scarlet).    Scarlet.    June.    Brasil. 

1828. 

—  erent^tum  (scolloped).     Pale   cream.      May. 

Honduraa.     1839- 

—  Hooke^ri  (Sir  Wm.  Hooker's).    White.   Jane. 

8.  Amer. 
— /o«^yV/fMfn(long-leaTed).  June.  Mexico.  18^8. 

—  la'tifrotu  (broad-stemmed).    White.    August. 

S,  Amer.     1820. 

—  |iAf//ii'farAtf«  (many-flowering).   White.  June. 

a.  Amer.     1 8 in. 
— •  rko'tnteuM    (diamond-Zeaned).      Pale  yelkiw. 
June.     Brasil.     1835. 

—  tperiofMum  (showy).   Red.  June.  Braiil.  I81O. 

—  trunea'tum    (abrupt-ended).      Pink.      June. 

Hrasil.     1818. 

— cttvci'neum  (scarlet).  Scarlet.  June.  1618. 

ttnK»eUia'num  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  Pink, 

AIhv.     Brazil.     1839. 

—  —  viofafceum  (Tiolet-coloar-yftfwererf).    Vi». 

let.    May. 

Maxnmilla'ria.     (Nipple-bearers.) 

C,  ehrpswsi'niha  ( golden -spined).     Yellow,    ft. 
A  mi*r.     1 827' 

—  ehrj/aufntho  (yei low-flowered).      Yellow.      8. 

Amer.     1827. 

—  eocci'nea  (scarletflowered).     Searlet.    Jana. 

Chili.     1827. 

—  cofumnafriM  (column-like).    Mexico.     II 

—  en'rucaleont-keadgd),    July.     1808. 

—  coronafria  (garland).    Scarlet.  July.  S. 

I8I7. 

—  de'tua  (dense).    June.    Mrxico.     1830. 

—  deprtfua  (deprensed).    Red,  green.    July.    S. 

Amer.     I8OO. 

—  di'$eolor  (two-coloured).  Bed.  Julj.  S.  Aaicr. 

1800. 

^§ehina'rin  (hedgehog).    Pale  pink.  Mexico. 
1830. 

—  >feo(^«reit«  (yellow-spined).    Yellow.  181 1. 
^finribvfnda  (many-flowered).    Pink.  ( hili 

—  futtngpi'tui  (brown-spined).  Red.  Brasil.  18^ 
■^  geminiitpVna  (twu-spined).      Red.  Mexico. 

1823. 

Jlnmera'ta  (tufted).  Red.  St.  Domingo.   itSS. 
etieieri*  (twisted).     Roee.    June.    M4 
1827. 

—  lanf/era  (wool-bearing).    Bed.   Mrcico.  11 
•^Lekmafnni  (Lehmann's).      Yellow.     Mexico. 

I8s6. 

—  MitMOuri^nrit  (Missouri).  White.  July.   Mi». 

■ouri.     1818. 
^  proff/ern  {wkUe-tpined-proWfnow).  Whitiak. 
July.    S.  Amer.     1800. 

—  ^'leAra  (pretty).  Yellow.  June.  Mexico.  II 

—  pwti'liu  (small).    Pale  red.    S.  Amer.     188 

—  ^romtda'to  (pyramidal).    Mexico.     1838. 

—  9«Mtrfra'to( four-sided).    Chili.     1827. 

—  guadritp^na  (four-spined).    Mexico.     1888. 
--  tpeeio'aa  (showy).     Red.     Chili.     1827. 

—  «/e/la7a  (starry).  Pink.  May.  S.  Amer.  181 S. 
->  elromt'nea  (straw. coloured).    Bed.    June.    &. 

Amer.    1811. 
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€•  fKRHb  (tlendcT).  Pkle  yellow.    Hav.  Meuco. 

1830. 
^  tetnteu'mthtt  (fouiwapined).  Rone.  Julf .  Uexico. 

—  tur^iM0t*tH  (top-shaped).  Striped.  JHI7.  Mexico. 

1838. 

—  vr'taAi  (oldiati).    Licht  Mvkt.     183S. 

—  Mvi'para  (Tiviparoiu).  Red.    LouieUna.    1811. 

Meloca'ctns  (Tark's-Cap-Gactas). 

C  «M«r'iiii9  (lovely).    Light  scarlet.     1835. 

—  cvmflM^jiie  (common).  Red.  Jaly.  W.Ind.  1788. 
tn'ridiM  (green).     1 830. 

—  iepre'tgrns  (dieprettcd).   Scarlet.   Pernambuco. 

—  maera'nikm  (large-apined).    White,  red.    S. 

Amer.     18M. 

—  me«mue^mtkm»  (obloDg-y<ned;.  Jamaica.  183S. 

—  ^IfBrni^t/v'rmw  (placenta-shaped).  Red.  Bruil. 

—  p^tj/mem'niMu  (many>spined).    Brasil. 

^  PIfrmmidttHa  (pyramidal).  Red.  Curacoa.  18S4. 

—  — -  tyfnU'ru'briM  (red*spined). 

There  are  anaay  more  species  in  all  the  aboTe 
nihdinsions  of  Caetm$  mentioned  in  botanical 
works ;  bat  eo  little  is  known  about  them  that 
is  certain  that  we  have  omitted  tbem.  We  think, 
tiso,  that  when  thia  very  auMerous  genua  ia  better 
knova,  many  bow  considered  aa  species  will  be 
fcnnd  to  be  a  single  apeciea  at  different  peiioda 
of  its  growth. 

CnUnre, — It  is  possible  that  ander  the 
different  names  of  Epipkif'tlum^  Mamil- 
Mria,  and  Meloca'ctita  we  may  see  occa- 
sion to  detail  a  few  extra  points  of  culture ; 
biu  we  may  observe  here,  that  there  are 
features  of  cultivation  common  to  them 
all,  namely,  a  high  temperature  and  a 
Btimewhat  moist  atmosphere  when  grow- 
ing in  5nimmer ;  a  dry  atmosphere  when 
ripening  their  growth  ;  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere— dryness  comparatively  at  the 
roots — and  a  low  temperature  when  in 
a  state  of  rest.  Though  a  temperature 
of  from  SO""  to  95^  will  not  be  too  high 
in  the  one  case,  one  not  below  40^  will 
tttAce  in  the  other. 

Bckiuocut:iu$  cullHre, — This  group  is 
propagated,  at  times,  by  seed,  wliich 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  shallow 
pans,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed ;  by  offsets, 
which  should  be  well-dried  at  the  base 
before  planting,  and  then  plunged  into 
bottom-beat.  This  niethod  of  propa- 
gating should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
spring  or  summer ;  all  changing  of  the 
loU,  or  re-potting,  should  also  be  done 
at  that  time,  as,  if  done  in  winter,  stag- 
nation and  decay  are  apt  to  ensue.  Good 
drainage  constitutes  an  essential  feature. 
Soil,  equal  portions  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  lutlf  parts  of  clear  river  or 
silver-sand,  leaf-mould,  or  dried,  old  cow- 
dang,  and  brick-rubbish,  consisting,  how- 
ever, more  of  the  brick  broken  than  the 
tame.  In  addition  to  this  compost,  when 
pfiitiag  offsets  without  roots,  a  little 
8iivcT-sanJ  may  be  advantageously  placed 


round  them,  and  firmness  be  secured  b; 
placing  some  slight  pins  of  wood  round 
their  base.  In  re-potting,  it  is  well  to 
use  a  thick,  soft  glove,  to  save  alike 
hands  and  spines;  and  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  most  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  drainage,  and  any  faulty  roots, 
holding  the  plant  well  up,  and  shaking 
the  compost  with  the  otiier  hand  care- 
fully among  the  roots.  Water  at  all 
times  must  be  given  with  care;  but, 
when  growing  in  fine  weather  in  summer, 
they  will  require  a  considerable  supply 
both  at  the  roots  and  as  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere,  with  a  high  temperature. 
As  soon  as  the  spines  change  colour, 
moisture  must  be  gradually  withheld, 
the  temperature  lowered,  and  more  air 
given.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  90** ;  win- 
ter, 40«  to  50®. 

Ifi9eet$. — The  Red  Spider  seizes  them 
at  times ;  and  he  must  be  started  imme- 
diately, either  by  covering  the  surface  of 
the  pot,  and  then  placing  your  hand  over 
it,  turning  it  topsy-turvy,  and  drawing 
the  plant  rapidly  s^vend  times  through 
water  at  120^ ;  or  by  dusting  the  plants 
with  flowers  of  sulphur;  or,  as  alike 
prevention  and  cure,  fuming  the  house 
by  placing  sulphur  on  the  hot- water  pipes, 
or  on  a  hot- water  plate  kept  on  purpose. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  E.  Stniiem 
and  Viznaga^  the  monsters  for  size  lately 
introduced  to  Kew  Gardens. 

Galbsti'na.  (From  cale^liiy  celestial  \ 
in  reference  to  its  sky-blue  colour.  Nat. 
ord..  Composites  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  10- 
Sifngenetia  l-^qualU.  Allied  to  Agera- 
tam.) 

Seed  and  catttnp  take   freely.    Oreenhouae 
and  cold  pit  in   winter,  and  the  flower-border 
in  summer.  They  grow  moat  compactly  in  loamy 
soil. 
C.  agerato^dea  (ageratum-like).    I .    Blue.   Au- 

irust.     New  Spain. 
-'Cmru'lf    (aky-bluej.     1.     Blue.     July.     N 
Amer.     I7SS. 

—  wiicru'nthm  (small-flowered).  14.   Blue.  July. 

it.  Amer.     180«. 

CiSMo'PTERis.    (From  kainot^  new,  and 

pteris,  a  fern.    Nat.  ord.,  Femt  [Polypo- 

diacea)].  Linn.,24-C7ry/>/oyr<mia  l-Z'i/iccrf.) 

Divisions,  like  moat  Pema;   peat  and   loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o<*  to  70^;  winter,  38^  to  60". 

GREENHOUSE   EVEROREENS. 
C.  mppendieulmfta    (appendaged).      |.      Browa^ 
July.     N.  Holland.     1823. 

—  odofUftet  (odontites).    }.    Brown.   Jaly.    N« 

Holland,    lass. 


STOVE    HERBACEOUS. 
<?•  mgriopki^Um  (myriad-leaved).      1. 
December.     W.  Ind. 
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0.  rkiMoph^Ua  (rooting.lMTcd}.  I  UrorB.  June. 
W.  Ind.     1927* 

—  thaliciroi'deM   (tbftlictram-like).     1.     Bro-am. 

September.    Junaica. 

Gjbsalpi'kia.  Brasiletto.  (Named  after 
CmsalpinuSf  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminotu  Phntt 
[Fabaceffi].  linn.,  IQ-Decandria  1  Mo- 
nogynia.    In  alliance  with  Poinciana.) 

"Ai  hard  at  BrasiU"  refer*  to  the  Braiil- 
wood — that  of  Ca*alpifn\a  Braailie'fuia.  Stove 
evergreens,  ezeept  where  otherwiie  mentioned. 
Seeds  and  cuttings  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat. 
Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo"  to  75^; 
winter,  50**  to  It**, 

C  Bahame'HtU  (Bahama).  U.  White.  Bahama. 
1830. 

—  BrmtUi^nsia  (Braiilian).     SO.    Orange.     Ja- 

maica.    1799* 

—  e«M<ofdM    (cassia-like).      6.       Yellow.      8. 

Amer.     1891. 

—  CAine'nm  (China).  10.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1830. 
'^QUMrii  (Oilliea't).    Mendoxa.     1830.    Peci- 

duons. 
•••leMpe'rma  (oil-aeeded).     1ft.     Yellow.     E. 
Ind.     1820. 

—  ^«fiictf/<i'/a  (panided).    0.    Yellow.    Malabar. 

I817. 

—  procera  (tall).    SO.    Yellow.    Cuba.    1894. 
^  pwfic^a'ia  (dotted).   6.   Yellow.   Braiil.    1830. 

—  Sappafn  (Sappan).  90.   Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1773. 

—  KofndefiM  (ciimbing)A  90.    Yellow.    £.  Ind. 

1800.     Climber. 

—  90tteu'ria     (bladdered).      19.      Yellow.     E. 

Ind.    1820. 

Cs'su.  (Named  after  F,  Casta.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lilytpturts  [LiliacesB].  Linn.,  6- 
Sexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  An- 
thericum.) 

Greenhouse  tuberous-rooted  perennial.  Seeds 
in  March  y  in  heat ;  division  of  the  roots  ;  loam 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  70°|  winter, 
40*  to  46". 

CvUtafta  (riband).    1.    Pale  blue.    July.    N. 
S.  Wales.     1816. 

Cua'nxjs.  Pigeon  Pea.  (From  it8 
Malahar  name,  Catjang.  Nat.  ord.,  Legu- 
minous PlanU  [Fabacee].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  l-Pentandria.  Allied  to  Pha- 
aeolus. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Seeda  in  sprinir; 
aandj  loanv  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  90^  to  7ft*; 
winter,  ftO*  to  6ft*. 

C.  bf color  (two-coloured).    4.     Yellow.     Julj. 

E.  Ind.     1800. 
^fivfwu  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    July.    K.  Ind. 

1687. 

Cajefut-tbeb.  Mehleu'em  Uuead^n- 
•roil. 

Gajopho'ra.  (From  haio^  to  sting;  re- 
ferring to  the  stinging  property  in  the 
hairs  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  Nat. 
ord.,  Loa»ad$  [Loasaoett].  linn.,  13- 
PoUfondria  l^Monoggnia,  Allied  to  Blu- 
menbachia.) 

Hardy  annuals.    Seeda  in  opeu  border,  in  the 


end  of  April,  or  In  a  slight  hotbed,  in  Varc^ 
and  afterwards  transplanted  as  a  half-Laroy 
annual. 

C.  laieriftia  (brick-coloured).  Bed,  orange.  Hftjt 
Tucumania.     I8S0.    Climber. 

—  Ptntlafndiea  (Pentland).  Orange.  May.  PenM 

1841. 

Galaba-tbee.     Calophj^Uvm  ca'laba. 

Calabash.     Cresce'ntia. 

Calade'nia.  (From  kaloa^  beautifii], 
and  aden,  a  gland.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidt 
[Orchidacen].  Linn.,  20-Gvnandria  I- 
Moncoynia.    Allied  to  Limodorum.) 

New  Holland,  half-hardy,  terreatrial  orebida. 
Division  of  the  roots;  loam,  peat,  sand,  and 
broken  pots  in  equal  portion!.  A  cool  greenhooat 
in  winter. 

C  ala'ta  (winged).    June.    N.  Holland.    I8S3. 

—  a'lba  (white).  White.  July.  N.  Holland.  1810. 

—  emru'Ua  (skv-blue).  Blue.   N.  Holland.   Ib04, 

—  cornea  (flesh-eotourr^.      Fleah.     July.      N. 

Holland.     1836 

—  clam^gera  (club-Ztoped).    June.    N.  8.  Walea. 

—  dentieulafta  (toothed).  Yellow.  Swan  River. 
~  dilataUa  (hro^d'Upped).    N.  S.  Wales. 

—  elongafta  (elongated).    Yellow.    May.    Swaa 

River. 

—  gemint^ta  (budded).  Purple.  May.  Swan  River. 

—  rro'et/u  (slender).    Australia.     1836. 

—  h^rta  rhairv).    Yellow.    May.    Swan  River. 

—  igioi'de$  pxia-like).  Yellow.  May.  Swan  River. 

—  Umgieau'da  (long-spurred).     Yellow.      Jane. 

8wan  River. 

—  marghia'ta  (bordered).    Purple.    May.   Swan 

River. 

—  mo*Uii  (soft).    Yellow.    Swan  River. 

—  Pater$o'nU  (Paterson's).    N.  S.  Walea. 

— pUlffera  (hairy).    Purple.    September.    8w«a 
River. 

—  re'paw  (creeping).    Purple.    August.    Swaa 

River. 
-'testafeea  (light-brown).    July.    N*  Holland. 
1834. 

—  mtguieulafta    (clawed).      Yellow.      Augual. 

Swan  River. 

Gaxa'dium.  (A  word  of  uncertain 
derivation,  perhaps  from  kaladion,  a  cup. 
Nat.  ord.,  Arads  [AracesB].  Linn.,  21- 
Moncecia  9'Polyandria,  Allied  to  Co- 
loeasia.) 

The  ginger-like  roots  of  C.  hVeolor,  &e.,  ara 
used  as  common  food  in  tropical  countries,  under 
the  name  ooeoa-roots ;  but  the  roots  of  others  aru 
very  acrid.  Stove  plants,  with  the  exception  vA 
C,  Virgi'nieum,  Interesting  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  stems  and  leaves.  Herbaceous  kinds  bjr 
division  of  the  plants,  and  auckers  1  sub-shrubs, 
cuttings,  and  dividing  the  roots;  rieh,  lunipy 
soil,  and  abundance  of  water.  SunuDaer  tMDp.« 
60*  to  8ft* ;  winter,  SO*  to  ftft*. 

STOVE   SYEBaRSEMS. 

C.  mnttea'ium  (prickled).  White.  Suriaaaa.  IMlu 
—' mrbore'aeena  (tree-like).     8.     Whit*.     JonSto 
W.  ]nd.    17ftO. 

—  arh(/reum  (tree).   9*  White.   Cumana.    ISM. 

—  aur^htm  (ear-iesvetf).    S.    Whita.    America. 

1739. 

—  ateuila'lum  (hooi-lemtod)*    Gnmy     Mardu 

China.     18S6. 
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C,  fimgnaMubimm  (most  fngrank)*  4.  Bed 
Demeran.    183S.    A  |,arasite. 

-AdIeftori/o'&'imOieUeborc.leaTed).  S.  White. 
Jnoe.    CitnecM.    17S^< 

— ta'eenim(toni).    4.    White.   CeraccM.    I82S. 

•Meew/a'hm  (spotted).  6.  Oreen.  August. 
S.  Amer.     1820. 

—  Segitt'muii  (SegniD  IhimA-cime).    0.    White. 

March.    Amer.    17&9> 

—  MiMifi'tem  (tfaree-parted-feoMrf}.  3.  White. 

CaraccM.     1810. 
» jwntAorAfxtm  (yellow-rooted).  White.  1829. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 
Cbfeolar  (two-eoloured).     1.     White.     June. 
Madeira.    1773. 

—  eiMflt  (eaUble).    4.    White.    Ouiana.    1800. 

—  acuUfntum  (eacultnt).    9.    White.   America. 

1739. 
— /reMi»n(liTid).    1.    Diogy.   September.    W. 
Ind.     1828. 

—  iVa^*«f/o>'lfvin(irater.ltl7-lcaved}.  4.  White. 

£.  Ind.    1800. 

—  edora'/iMs  (fragrant).  2.  White.   Pegu.   1818. 

—  ene'hMi  (egg-shaped).    4.    White.    £.  Ind. 

1818. 
•^feUtum  (doubl7-ettt-lMiM«.      2.      White. 

Braxil.     18S4. 
•^ptOolaftum  (lon^.leaf-stalked).     1.     Purple. 

June.     Fernando  Po.    1832.    Taberous- 

rootcd. 
— ptoM/iVCif»m  (deeply-lobed-lenved).  2.  White. 

Caraccas.    1817* 
^pufmUumidwvH),   1.   White.   Nepaul.    1820. 
-«^fitt4e/(/aaras(arrow.le«Ted).  2.   White.  W. 

Ind.     1710. 

—  tafndau  {dxmhing).  2.  White.  Oninea.  1822. 

—  Virgfnieum  (Virginian).    1.    June.    Virginia. 

1759.     Hardy. 
"^tiafpsnim   (TiTiparous).     2.     Green.     May. 

E.  Ind.     1817' 
"  Bomia/e^ttum  (xamia-IeaTed).  YiOow.  Braail. 

Cala'is.  (Named  after  a  fabled  indi- 
lidoal  covered  with  scales ;  referring  to 
the  scaly  involucre,  or  the  parts  which 
smToimd  the  oatside  of  composite  flow- 
ers. Nat.  ord.,  Compotitei  [Asteraceee]. 
linn.,  l^-Syngenesia  l-JSqualis,  Allied 
toSaecory.) 

A  hardr  annual.    Seeds  In  common  soil,  in 
Martfa  or 'April. 
:     C.£lMdf«>((Dr.  Undley's).    TeUow.    May.    N. 
Amer.     1833. 

I  CALAufNTHA.  Calamixit.  (From  Aa/ox, 
beaotifal,  and  nuntha,  mint.  Nat.  ord., 
LabiaUs  [Lamiacefls].  Linn.,  X^-Didy- 
9fxmla  l-Antfiospermia,  Allied  to  Me- 
lissa.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otkervise  mentioned.  Suckers  and  oivisions; 
eoeunonsoU. 

C.  ■'/&«  (white).  |.  White.  July.  Hungavy'  1818. 
-^Canlimiaf»a  (Carolina).     1.     Flame.    June. 

Carolina.     1804. 
"Cr^tien  (Cretan)     ^.    Purple.    June.    South 

Europe.    1390.     HaU-hardy  evergreen. 
"fm^etfta    (shmbby).    |.     Purple.    August. 

ikpain.     1752.    Half-hardy  cTergreen. 
— fraad(/fo'r«  (larfre-flowered).    1.   Aed.   Jolj. 

ItaU.     1590 


C.  grandijiora  variegafin  (rariegated-Zteaw^.    l« 
Ked.    July.    Oardens. 

—  marifoflia  (manim-leaved).   1^.  Porple.  June* 

Spain.    1/88. 

Ca'lamus.  (From  kalom^  the  Arabic 
word  for  a  reed.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of 
Palnu  [Palmacen].  Linn.,  OHesandria 
l-MoHOffynia.) 

The  dark-coloured  resin  called  Draffon's-blood 
is  the  natural  secretion  of  the  fruit  of  C.  dra*eo. 
Stove  palms.  Seed ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.» 
00<*  to  80^ }  winter,  30°  to  66<^. 

C.  a^lbua  (white).    50.    E.  Ind.    1812. 

—  drafeo  f  dragon).    60.    E.  Ind.     18 19. 

—  tfger  (black).    20.    Green.    E.  Ind.     1824. 

—  fiMle'MJiim  (cable).  200.   Green.  E.  Ind.  1B12. 

—  vtf'nM  (true.)  80.  Green.  Cochin  China.  1812. 

—  Zalafcea  (Zalacca).   20.  Green.   E.  Ind.  1812. 

Oaulndri'nia.  (Named  after  Calua- 
drini,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
PursloHeM  [Portulaceas].  Lino.,  ll-/>o- 
decandriti  1  -  Monoyyii  ia. ) 

When  grown  from  seeds,  the  hardy,  as  well  as 
the  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds,  like  a  little  pro- 
tection, such  as  may  be  given  by  a  alight  hotbed, 
in  April,  and  a  hand-light  over  it.  Cuttinsrs, 
also,  strike  freely;  light,  sandy  soil,  well  drained, 
suits  them  well. 

HARDY. 
C.  arenafrU  ittkud-inhahiting).    4*   Orange,  red. 
July.     Valparaiso.     1831.     Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  coiile'seeiM (stemmed).  Rose.  August.  Mexico. 

I827.    Annual. 

—  eampre'ua   (flattened).     \,    Rose.    August. 

Chili.     1880.    Annuifti. 

—  mona'ndra  (one-stamened).   |.   Red.  August* 

Chill.     1837.    Annual. 

—  pro<nc'in6eiM  (lying-down).   4.   Rose.  August. 

Peru.     1S27.    Annual. 

—  specWia  (showy),   i.    Purple.    June.   Califor- 

nia.    1831.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  umbeltafta  {MmhtX-finwered).   ^.    Ruse.    July. 

Peru.     1820.    Annual. 

OREEMHOUSE. 
{7.  Andre^wiii  (Andrews').     Rose.    August.    W. 
Ind.     1812.     Deeiduous  shrub. 

—  dfsco/or  (two-coioured-/ea0cd).  14.  Hose.  July* 

Chili.     1834.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  glau'ea  (milky-green).    Rose.    August.   Chili. 

182/.    Annual. 

—  Loekkafrti  (Lockhart's).    Rose.    June.    Tri- 

nidad.    1825.    Deciduous  shrub. 
^ni'tiia   (shining).    4.    Red.    August.    ChilL 
1837.    Annual. 

—  phaamptfrma  (lentil-seeded).    Red.    A«gust» 

Chill.    1837.    Biennial. 

8T0VB. 
C.  osee'itdeiu  (aseending).     4.    Purple.    Braitl. 
Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  eUiafta  (hair-fringed).    4-    Purple.    August* 

Chili.     1833.    Annual. 

—  grandiflfi^ra    (large-flowered).       1.      Purple. 

July.  ChiU.  1830.  Herbaceous  perennial, 

—  Llafvea  (La  LUve*s).    April.    Mexico.  Herba- 

ceous perennial. 

—  poMicK/tt'to  (pMiided).    14«  Purple.  July.    S. 

Amer.    1810.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

Cala'nthe.  (From  kalot,  beautiful,  and 
unlkos,  a  flower.    Nat.  ord.,  a  section  ol 
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Orchids    [Orchidaceio].     Linn.,   30-Gy- 
mtiidria  l-Monogjfnia.) 

Terrestrial  orchida,  all  eTergreent  eicq>t  C, 
9atifta.  DiTiaiona  and  suckerai  loam  and  peat, 
lightened  with  uind  and  charcoal,  and  enriched 
by  top-dreacingi  of  old  cow-dung ;  extra  well- 
drained,  consunllj  moiat,  and  the  planu  well  ex- 
posed to  light.  Summer  temp.,  wP  to  80^  |  win- 
ter, SO^  to  5&**. 

OREENHOUSE. 
C  6reo/or  (two-coloured),    yellow.  Japan.  1837. 

—  dt'iioolor  (di»coIottred).   White.   Japan.    1837. 
—/urc^ta  (forked).    White.    Luion  ItlM.  1830. 

STOVE. 
C.  auMtrm'tit  (louthem).    N.  S.  Wales.    18S3. 

—  hreoic</rnu    (•hort-horned).      Rose.      White. 

August.    Nepaul.     1»38. 

—  CMrcM/t^tfi'<t««(curculigo-likc).  9.  Orange.  Oc- 

tober.   Malacca.     1844. 

—  <(eiui/lo'ra  (thtckly-flowered).    }.     Yellowish. 

September.    E.  Ind.     1837. 

•^  fta'tticunM  {jtWovhrnYi-Jiowered),  White,  blue. 
April.    E.  Ind.     1838. 

^  gru'eili*  (slender).  Greenish-yellow.  Sep- 
tember.   Khasya.     1851. 

*•  A/a«M'ca(Masuca).  9.  Viulet,  purple.  June. 
£.  lad.    1838. 

—  ocAra'cea  (ochre-coloured).  Pale  yellow.  April. 

Japan.     1830. 

^- plaiitagi'nea  (plantain  - /eaveif).  Lilac.  Fe- 
bruary.   Nepaul.     1 830. 

^  SicAo'Wi  (Siebold's).     E.  Ind.    1837. 

—  tjftM^tiea  (wood).    White.changing  to  yellow. 

Madagascar.     18S3. 

—  veratrtfo'iia  (Teratrum-leared).      9.      White. 

April.    Java.     1810. 

—  versVeolor  (Tarious-coloured->fowtfrerf).  Whit- 

ish-blue.   August.    Mauritics.     1836. 

—  ve$teta  (clothed).    9^.    White  and  pink.    No- 

▼ember.  This  has  pseudo-bulbs.  No 
water  given  between  December  and 
Biarch,  its  time  of  rest.— See  The  Cot- 
tage Oardener,  r,  106. 
•-  vfHdi  fu'tea  (greenish  -  brown).  Greenish- 
brown.    April.    Assam. 

Cala'tuea.    (From  kalalhos,  a  basket; 

in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  worked 

into  baskets  in  South  America.      Nat. 

ord. f  Marattliis  [Marantacece].    Linn.,  1- 

Monandria  l-Afouogynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Divisions ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  Ji^i 
winter,  6«*>  to  6o°. 

C.>Iaee'#eefU  (pale  yellow),  l^*  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Braxil.     1899. 

-^  grmndifo'Ua  (large-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  July. 
Rio  Janeiro.    1896. 

—  loHgibractea'ta  (long-bracted).      1.     Furple. 

July.     Brasil.     IB'iO. 
^-  orbicuiu  la  (round-Zrao^tf).    9.    Yellow.    Au- 
gust.   W.  Ind.     1830. 

—  m'/Zo'M  (shaggy).    3.    April.    Braiil.    1998. 

—  eioZa'r«a  (violet-coloured).    1^.   Purple.   July. 

Braxil.     1815. 
*>  tte^ri'nn  (xebra-j»/aji4).  9.    Bed,  yellow.   Bra- 
iil.   1818. 

Calathian  Violet.  Gentia'na  pneu- 
motttt'Htfie, 

Calcareous  Soil  is  a  soil  in  which 
ohaik  (carbonate  of  lime)  predominates  I 


The  colour  approaenes  to  white,  in  pro» 
portion.  No  soil  is  productive  which  does 
not  contain  some  chalk,  or  in  which  it 
exceeds  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty. 
From  one  to  five  per  cent,  is  the  usual 
proportion  in  fertile  soils.  Caleareoui 
soils  are  rarely  productive ;  they  arc  so 
fuebly  retentive  of  moisture,  that  the 
crops  upon  thorn  are  bui-nt  up  in  sum- 
mer; and  they  reflect  the  sun's  rays  so 
fully,  that  they  remain  unhealed,  and  ve- 
getation is  late  upon  them  in  spring. 
The  best  addition  to  such  soils,  to  im- 
prove their  staple,  is  day. 

Calceola'ria.  Slipperwort.  (From 
ealceoliUf  a  slipper ;  in  reference  to  tlio 
shape  of  the  tlower.  Nat.  ord.,  Fiyteoti$ 
[.Scrophulahaceffi].  Linn.,  ^-DittnUria  1- 
Afouogynia,) 

Herbaceous  kinds,  to  bloom  early,  sow  seeds  in 
August  and  September,  and  cuttings  at  ibe  same 
time.  Shrubby  kinds,  for  flower-garden  decora- 
tion, by  cuttings  of  Arm  yoanp  shoots,  luukr 
Slass,  in  September}  and  agam,  in  heat,  in 
larch.  Soil  for  pots,  light  and  rich  compost, 
well  drained ;  for  ncds,  a  good  loam  should  pre- 
ponderate.   SumD.ar  temp.,  Ao"  to  W*;  winter, 

w*  to  45^ 

HEROACROUS   PERENNIAI.S. 
C.  omptarieiatlia  (stem-clasping),     l^.    Yellov. 
June.     Peru.     1845. 

—  arocAnotf'dM  (cobweb-like).   I.    Purple.  June. 
Chili.     1897. 

— a'tbu{whiie-/lom«red).    1.   White.   June. 

—  ooium'Ic    (base-jomed-Z^aperf).      S.      Yellow. 
Chili.     1894.     Biennial. 

—  corym^o'sa    corymbose).    1.    Yellow.     Alay. 
Chill.     1829. 

-^erenatijl'/ia    (scolloped- li/i;»rtf).      1 4.     Tel- 
luw-spotted.    June.    Cliili.     183i. 

—  Cttfie(^o'/ia  (wedge-shaped-leaved).     14.     Pale 
lemon.    Bolivia.     1846. 

— /fento'ira  (sigsag).  3.  Yellow.  Peru  Mountaina. 

1847. 
^Fiitkergi'Ui  (Fotherfill's).  4.   Orange.   April. 

Falkland  Isles.    1777. 

—  if er6er/iViia(  Herbert's).    4*    Yellow.    Jnne. 
C.'illi.     1898. 

—  p<iiiM'/A(leafletcd).   9.    Yellow.    July.    Para. 
1779'    Annual. 

—  plantagi'ne*    (plantain-foMMtf).     l.      Yellw. 
August.    Chili.     1897. 

—  potjf/o'lia  (poly-leaved).     1.     Yellow.     Jul  v. 
Chill.     1897. 

—  purptifrea  (pur\At-Jlo»ered).   I.  Purple.  Julv. 
Chili.     1 827. 

eftegunt  (elegant).    1.  Pale  purple.   June. 

Chili.    1839. 
— pi'etm  (painted).  1.  Wbite,  purpla.  June. 

Chili.    1839. 

BEUIUBDY  EVEB0REEN8. 
C.  tiflba   (white->fov«red).     14.    White.     Jun^. 
Chili.     1844. 

—  mnguttiflefra  (narrow-flowered).    \\,    Yellow. 
June.    Peru.    1830. 

—  SMor'n^eiw  (ascending).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Cor- 
dilleras.    1896. 

—  hfeoUn  (two-colour  d).    9.    Yellow.    Augwat 
Peru.    1890. 
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0  CkUo^naU  (Chiloe).     fl.     TeUow.     Aagatt. 

Chtloe.     1830. 
•-jforiftic'ii^  (Riany-(lo««r«d).    1 4.   Pftle  yellow. 

Sepcrmber.     Quito.     1843. 

*  Uerbertia'Ha  parvijit/ra  ( Herbert's  ■mRll^flow* 

ered).    S.    Yellow.    April.    ViU|iarai«o. 

1836. 
•-  imtegT'fu'Ha  (entire-leaved),   fl.    Yellow.    Au- 

fu»i.     Chili.     1823. 
^ «ji^iM/(^u'i<a  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Yellow. 

Augu«t.    Chili.     1823. 
••  — —  nia'-ttsfasimm    (eltmniieat).     S.      Yellow. 

August.    ChilL     1833. 
^p^itduia  (hanging).     Yeilow-apottcd.     July. 

Ciiili.     1831. 
--ntfi/M  (wrinkled).  S.  Yellow.  Aaguat.  Cbili. 

1832. 
'- BciMaa^/ti^Ha  (ieabioas-le»Ted).    t.    Yellow. 

May.    Chili.    1822.    Trailer. 
—  sr'ni/u  (ataikleas-teaoed).     1^.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.     Valparaiao.     1833. 

*  tk^rtijto'ra  (thyrae-flowercd).      1^.     Yellow. 

June.    Chili.    I827. 

GALCEOI.ARIA  AS  A  FlOBIST'S  FlOWXR. — 

Prop*ty»Uion  bif  CuUingu — In  August,  im- 
nadirttely  after  flowering,  and  in  March. 
In  Angnst,  from  a  spent  hotbed,  remove 
the  Boil,  and  place  six  inches  of  dry  coal- 
•Kbes  or  sawdusL  In  spring,  prepare  a 
hotbed  of  leaves,  or  stable  litter,  a  month 
before  it  is  wanted,  to  allow  the  strong 
beat  to  subside ;  then  cover  it  with  the 
same  depth  of  coal- ashes  or  sawdust 
Fill  a  sofficient  number  of  pots,  within 
Ml  inch  of  the  top,  with  light,  sandy  loam ; 
fill  up  to  the  rim  with  silver-sand,  and 
water  gently,  to  seUle  the  sand  firmly. 
Take  off  the  cuttings  (the  young  tops 
are  the  best) ;  cut  o^  the  bottom  leaves, 
leaving  two  or  three  at  the  top ;  put  them 
in  tiie  sand  by  the  aid  of  a  small,  sharp- 
jKiiiited  stick,  pressing  the  sand  about 
them  firmly.  The  heibaceous  varieties 
should  be  placed  rather  thinly  round  the 
edge  of  the  pot ;  the  half-shrubby  ones 
may  be  put  in  all  over  the  pot,  neatly,  in 
rows ;  then  give  a  gentle  watering.  Al> 
low  the  water  to  dry  ofl^  and  then  plunge 
them  into  the  hotbed,  in  the  ashes  or 
saw.du8t,  np  to  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
taking  care  that  the  heat  is  moderate. 
Siiaile  for  a  week  all  the  day ;  afterwards, 
OTily  when  the  snn  shines.  If  the  sand 
Weoffles  dry,  water  in  the  morning  of  a 
fliie  day;  but  very  little  water  will  be 
■ere>i8ary.  Bemove  all  decaying  leares, 
or  dead  cuttings,  as  they  occur.  As  soon 
•8  the  cutting)*  are  rooted,  pot  them  off 
b  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  in  2|  inch 
fMHs,  and  set  them  on  the  snifaoe  of  the 
•aiiie  bed  till  they  make  fresh  roots; 
tlieo  remove  them  into  a  shady  part  of 
the  greenhouse  for  a  week  previoualjr  to 
le-poiting. 


Bjf  Sied— Sow  twice,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  and  in  early  spring.  Sow 
in  wide,  shallow  seed-pans,  rather  thinly, 
and  very  slightly  covered.  A  Himilar 
situation  as  for  cuttings  will  answer;  but^ 
a»  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up,  place 
them  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  in  an 
airy  greenhouse.  When  they  are  large 
enough,  pot  them  into  2^-inoh  pots,  sin> 
gly,  and  keep  re-potting,  as  they  require 
ii,  till  they  are  in  6-inch  pots ;  then  allow 
them  to  flower;  and  such  as  are  of  a 
good  form,  bright,  distinct  colours,  and  t 
fair  8ize,  re- pot  again,  and  keep  them  to 
propagate  by  cuttings ;  but  all  others 
either  throw  away  or  plant  them  out  to 
ornament  the  flower^borders  till  the  frobt 
kilU  them. 

To  save  Seed. — ^Impregnation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  good  seed  and 
to  produce  variety.  Choose  the  pollen 
from  a  bright-coloured,  dear-spotted  va- 
riety, and  apply  it  to  the  best-formed 
ones  destined  to  bear  the  seed — the  male 
parent  for  colour,  and  the  female  for 
shape. 

SuiL^^TAght,  sandy,  yellow  loam,  two 
bu8he{);  leaf -mould,  half  a  bushel, 
much-  decayed  cow-dung,  one  peck ;  mix 
thoroughly,  and  uxe  in  a  moderately  dry 
state.  If  the  loam  is  not  sandy  natu- 
rally, add  as  much  sifted  river-sand  as 
will  make  it  so. 

Summer  Cit/hir*.— Commence  potting 
as  early  in  spring  as  possible ;  autumn- 
struck  cuttings  early  in  March ;  and  the 
spring-struck  as  soon  as  they  are  fit.  Old 
stools  never  make  such  fine  specimens  as 
cuttings:  they  had  better  be  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  they  have  yielded  a  crop 
of  cuttings.  Drain  plentifully  with  broken 
potsherds,  nsing  a  greater  quantity  every 
time.  Re-pot  about  three  times,  and 
leave  the  plants,  at  last,  in  11 -inch  pots 
to  bloom.  No  flower  stems  should  be 
allowed  to  remsin  until  the  plants  have 
attained  their  full  growth.  Keep  them 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  a  light, 
airy  g^enhouse.  After  the  last  potting, 
the  plants  should  present  a  healthy 
appearance,  with  large,  broad  leaves,  of 
a  dark-green  colour.  The  flower-stems 
may  now  be  allowed  to  grow :  each  should 
be  tied  to  a  neat,  small,  green  stick. 
Place  the  sticks  so  as  to  dope  outwardSi 
to  allow  room  for  the  heads  to  bloom* 
Plenty  of  air  should  be  given,  to  cause 
a  stout  growth.  They  should  be  in  per- 
fection early  in  July.    Each  plant  wiU  bs 
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then  two  feet  high,  and  as  mnch  in  dia- 
meter. They  will  De  fine  objects  either 
for  the  greenhouse,  when  few  other  things 
are  in  bloom,  or  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Winter  OuUure. — As  soon  as  the  flow- 
W8  are  all  dead  (if  no  seed  is  required), 
the  stems  ought  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
plants  either  removed  out  of  doors,  or, 
still  better,  into  a  cold  pit.  Plenty  of 
air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  oc- 
casions ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  frost  of  win- 
ter begins  to  appear,  remove  them  into 
the  greenhouse,  place  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  time  of  propagation  arrives.  Take 
off  the  cuttings  then,  and  throw  the  old 
stools  away. 

^  Forciny. — On  account  of  their  impa- 
tience of  heat,  Oalceolarias,  excepting  a 
few  shrubby  ones,  do  not  force  well. 
These  may  be  re-potted  in  Januairy,  and 
put  into  a  heat  of  55**  to  60**.  Oive  water 
moderstely,  and  allow  the  flower-stems 
to  grow  from  the  first.  They  will  then 
flower  in  April  and  May. 

DiteoMes. — The  herbaceous  varieties  are 
subject  to  a  disease  very  like  that  which 
has  attacked  the  potato  of  late  years. 
They  appear  quite  healthy,  until  dark- 
brown  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  and  in  a  week's  time  the  disease 
spreads,  and  the  plants  are  dead.  No 
cure  is  known.  As  soon  as  it  appears  on 
any  plant,  remove  it  at  once,  and  Uirow  it 
away,  because  the  disease  is  contagious, 
and  soon  spreads  to  the  healthy  plants. 
Too  much  wet  at  the  root,  or  damp  in  the 
house,  will  accelerate  the  disease. 

IntectM, — The  most  destructive  is  the 
green  fly  {Apki$).  Whenever  it  appears, 
All  the  bouse  with  tobacco-smoke.  Ked 
spider  (Acarus)  will  sometimes  appear,  if 
the  house  be  kept  hot  and  dry.  Dust 
the  leaves  with  sulphur  where  it  is  ob- 
served. 

Calceolariat  for  beddinf-oui  should  be 
propagated  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  in 
the  cutting-pots  through  the  winter.  Pot 
them  singly  in  the  spring,  place  them  in 
a  Cdld  frame,  and  gnulually  harden  them 
off  by  Mn^.  Then  plant  them  out  in  a 
rich,  light  soil,  where  they  are  to  flower. 

Galda'sia.  ( N  amed  after  G,  Calda$,  a 
naturalist  at  Bogota.  Nat.  ord.,  PfUox- 
wort*  [Polononiacea].) 

stove   unuali   ■emli  in  hotbed,  in  iprings 
•andy  peac.    Temp.,  60^  to  0O<^. 

C  keierophp'Ua   (vsriable-leeTed).      S.      Blue. 
July     New  Spain.    181S. 


Caukjlu'vxa.  (Named  after  A.  Cald" 
cleuifh,  F,R.8^  who  collected  botanical 
specimens  in  Chili.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunomwk 
[Cunoniace»].  linn.,  ^-Octandria  %- 
Digynia,    AlUed  to  Cunonia.) 

The  prinelpal  character  of  thia  and  other  Coaiw 
niadfl  la  the  leavea  growing  opposite,  with  Bti> 
pulee  between  the  iMf-stalka.  The  panicle  uf 
little  white  flowera  have  a  pretty  appCArmnee. 
Oreenhouae  evergreen  ahruba ;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  in  aand,  under  glass,  and  e  hitie 
bottom-heat  {   peat  and  loam.     Winter  temp., 

49^  to  45^ 

C.  panieuta*tm  (panicled-/MMr«rf}.  White.  Jodc 
Auatralia.     1831. 

Ga'lea.  (From  ktdos,  beautiful;  re- 
ferring to  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Cvm- 
posites  [Asteracese].  Lmn.^  Id- Synyeiie$ia 
l-jEqualiM,    Allied  to  Galinsogia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahruba  ;  seed  in  March  ;  side- 
ahoota  atrike  freely  et  anv  time,  in  aand.  and 
placed  in  bottom-heat,  under  a  friaae.  Sumnici 
ump.,  60**  to  7ft^  i  winter,  65^  to  6o°. 

C.  cordif&Ua  (heart-leaved).  S.  Jameiea.    tsn. 

—  Jamaice'fMtfe  (Jamaica).    8.     Purple.     June. 

W.  Ind.     1739. 

—  ^teiMfi'^fite  (leafleted).  Yellow.    June.    Bra* 

nl.    1810. 
^toUdagifnea   (eolidago-like).      4.      Caraccaa. 
i8I7. 

—  atrMcM/o'Ma  (nettle-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  Joly. 

Vera  Cnu.    1740. 

Calba'ote.    See  Ga'lea. 

Galeota'bia.  (From  kaion^  beautiful, 
and  staehys,  a  spike.  Galectasias  are 
branched  herbs,  with  dry,  permaDcrnC, 
starry  flowers,  of  a  bright  violet.  Nau 
ord.,  Rushea  [JuneaoesJ.  Linn.,  fi-Hes* 
andria  I'Monoyynia.   Allied  to  Baxteria. ) 

Unleaa  we  had  it  on  authority,  we  ahoald  not 
take  thia  for  a  rush,  but  a  liiywort.  Oreenhousa 
herbaceous  perennial ;  divisions ;  peat  and  loam* 
or  common  aoil.    Winter  temp.,  35^  to  44". 

C.  ^a'aea  {blnt-flowered).    Bine.    June.    Ana* 
tralia.     1810. 

Gale'mdula.      Marigold.     (From  ca» 

lenda,  the  first  day  of  the  mouth;   its 

flowers  produced  almost    all  the   year 

round.    Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Oompo'" 

ailet  [AsteraceeJ.    Linn.,  Id-SyHgeHesim, 

^-Neceuaria.) 

Hardy  annuala  may  be  sown  in  the  border,  ia 
April;  tenderer  ones  in  a  alight  hotbed,  and 
transplanted  in  Hay.  Greenhouse  varietiea  hf 
cuttings  t  sandy  loam,  and  loam  and  peat  for  Htm 
greenhouse  ones.    See  M  abigolo* 

ORBBNHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
C.  mrbare'eeetu  (tree-like).   8.    Yellow.    Dacfi 

her.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  ckfyeuntkemif&lim  (chrysanthemum  •  leaved). 

S.    Yellow.    April.    Cape  of  Good  Uopa« 
I7P0. 

—  deiUa'ta  (toothed).    14.    Yellow.    May.    Ciptt 

of  Good  Hope-     1790. 

—  deniieuMta  (small-toothed).      14.      YeUov* 

Deoemher.    Barbery.    1881. 
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V./M!elim  (ff^hW).    t.     OnoB*.     May.    Cspe 

of  Good  Hope.     17/4. 
l^fruHeo'aa  (ahrubbv).     S.      Tenow.       June. 

Cape  of  Good  Rope.    175S* 
*  wmritt^ta  (prickled).     S.     Yellow.    I>fleaB* 

ber.    Cape  of  Good  Rope. 
•-  ^lfO»W/t/lSa  (oppotite-leaTed).     S.     Yellow. 

August.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
'Al^Wi/ieo'M  (sab-ahnibby).     I.    Yellow.    D»> 

cembcv.    Cape  of  Good  Hop«.     18S3. 

—  Ira'fM  (goat-riMA).  9.    White,  purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Bope.    177*. 

—  titc&aa  (dammy).  9.    Orange.  Augoat.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1790' 

HABDY  AMNUALa. 

Cm^fult  (coni-fleld).  S.  TeUow.  Jwm.  Eu- 
rope.   1507> 

'^0$t^ria$  (star).  1|.  Yellow.  Augvat.  Eu- 
rope.    1838. 

'^grtMiit  (slender).     Yellow.     June.    Persia. 

1895. 
^  grmmmi/i/lia     (grasa-leaTed).      1.       Yellow. 
May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I6JI. 

—  ki^bridal.hyhrid-Oreat-Cape).  I.  White.  Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1769> 

—  henftm  (boary).    14.   Yellow.   July.  Berbery. 

179«. 
--Megfci^na  (Mexican).    4.    Yellow.    Augnat. 
Mexico.     1899. 

—  mi^/reu'lia  (naked-atalkcd).  1.  White,  purple. 

Jutr.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1781. 

—  9^ieimafii»  (oflleinal.    Comaioia  fnarigtMl).    8. 

Orange.    June.    South  of  Europe.   1578. 

— fitfrt^pUfna  (donble^/loiPerMi}.  8.  Oraoge. 

June. 

—  Pc'niea  (Peimaa).     Yellow.     June.    Persia. 

1880. 
"^baHaflia  (runy.    Bimull  Cape  marigold),    1. 

White.  June.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  1(H)S. 
— Wiaete(boly-pate->fowemO.  S.  Yellow.  June. 

Levant.     1781. 
-Si'eitte  (Sicilian).    1.   Yellow.   June.    Sicily. 

I8I6. 
^  «fra«'to  (atarred).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Barbery. 

179«. 

Calb'ya.  (Named  after  O.  Cahy,  sn- 
perintendent  of  the  Botanioal  Garden^  St. 
Yineent.  Kat.  ord.,  a  small  section  of 
OrcAiij  [Orchidaceffi].  Linn.,  20- Gynnn- 
iria  l-Monogynia.) 

GreenhoiMe  terrestrial  orchids  {  divialon  of  the 
plants;  flbry  peat,  lumpy  loam,  and  a  l<ttle 
charooal,  well-drained.  Bummer  temp.,  fit"  to 
8iP;  winter,  ib^to6(i^. 

C.  m/^jmr  (greater).  Green,  brown.  Jane.  N.  8. 
Walea.     1810. 

—  tafnor   (less).     Green,   brown.     June.     N. 

Holland.    1SS8. 

—  MfrP/a  (bliickish-ylowerfltf).      Dark.      Swan 

River. 

Ca'lla.  (From  AmiZo«,  beautifnl.  Nat 
ord.,  Orontiads  [Orontiacee].  Linn.,  7- 
Heptandria  l-Mono^nia,) 

AH  greeBbouse  plants ;  diTision  of  the  plants 
■ad  roots ;  rich  loam  and  peat ;  the  marshy  one 
does  well  as  an  aquatic,  and  frequently  stands  out 
ot  doors  I  all  generally  need  the  protection  of  the 
|*eetthoBse  in  winter. 

C.  m-tmu^ttea  (aromatic).  S.  White.  July.  China. 
1813.    Herbaeeeua  perennial 


C,  99a^Ua  (hiddea-^fiiretf).  White.  May.  China* 

1817>     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  jM/tt'fMx  (marsh).  ^.  White.  July.    N.Amer* 

1708.     Perennial  squatic. 
-^perttifna  (perforated).    0.    Mliite.    May.    W« 
Ind.    1788.    Evergreen  creeper. 

Cauco-bush.  Ka'lmia  latifo'lia, 
Callia'ndba.  (From  kalos,  beauUfnl, 
and  aneVf  a  man ;  referring  to  the  sta- 
mens, or  male  organ  ;  literally,  beantifol- 
stamened.  The  long,  silky,  pnrple  or 
white  stamens  of  this  genus  are  very  beau- 
tifuL  NaL  ord.,  Legvminoiu  Plants  [Fa- 
baces].  Linn.,  16-Monadelphia  B-Poly- 
andria.    Allied  to  Inga.) 

Stove  evergreen  shmbs  1  cuttings  of  rather  firm 
young  wood  m  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat  s  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  dtr  to  8S°;  winter,  80* 
to  55^. 

C  HarHftU  (Mr.  Hatria't).    SO.    Rose.    Brasil. 

1848. 

—  fiwfcAe'rrfnia  (fureet).    90.    Mexico.    1881. 

—  TvM^dtf  (Tweedie's).     6.    Scarlet,   erimso«t 

Mexico.     1848. 

Callica'rpa.  (From  kaio9t  beautiful, 
and  carpott  fruit ;  referring  to  the  beau- 
tiful berries.  Nat  ord.,  Verbenas  [Ver- 
benacese].  lAnn.,  ^-Tetrandria  \-Mono- 
ffynia.    Allied  to  Petrsea.) 

The  leaves  of  C.  Umt^ta  are  eatf  n  by  the  Cinga- 
lese as  a  aubatitute  for  betel-leavea.  Stove  ever* 
greens,  except  where  otherwiae  specified;  cu^ 
tinga  in  sandy  aoil,  in  bottom-heat;  loam  and 
peat.    Summer  temp.,  00^  to  7&*{  winter,  80^  te 

C.  Ameritfo^na  (American).  0.  Red.  June.  N. 
Amer.  1784.  Greenhouse  dedduoae 
shrub. 

—  mrko'rea  (tree).      11.     Purple.    August.    B. 

Ind.     1880. 

—  co'Na  (hoary).    8.    Purple.    E.  Ind.    17P9* 
— ferrugi'nea  (rusty).  1.  Blue.  June.  Jamaica. 

179«. 

—  ktem'na  {very  hoary).   4.   Bed.  July.  B.  lad. 

1800. 

—  iMM'la  (woolly).    4.  Pnrple.    Jane.    X.  Ind* 

I. '88. 

—  tmneeola'Ha  (spear-IesoMO*    4.   Purple.   July. 

K.  iDd.    1888. 
^l^ngifo'lia  (long-leaved).    8.    White.    ApriL 
China.     1886. 

—  wuteropkjf'Ua  (large-leaved).   0.    Pink.  India. 

1808. 
'—  pmrpu'ren  (purple).  S.  Purple.  July.  B.  Ind. 

I8«8. 
T- r«f<ru/a7a  (netted).  4.  Red.  July.  Jamaiem. 

1880. 

—  rubella  (reddish).  1.  Red.  May.  China.  1811. 

Calu'chroa.  (From  kalos^  beautiful, 
and  chrotL,  colour ;  referring  to  the  bright- 
yellow  colour  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [AsteraceflB].  Linn.,  lO-^yn- 
genesia  ^Superflua,  Allied  to  Helenium.'^ 

Hardy  annual ;  seed  sown  in  March  on  a  alight 
hotbed,  undrr  a  hand-light,  and  transplanted  in 
patrhrs,  in  the  oprn  border,  at  the  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  Ms* ;  or  it  maf  be  sown  in  the 
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front  Af  the  border  In  the  end  of  April,  rMid  it  will 
blow  later. 

C.  platyglo'ua  0>Tond-T%jtd),    1.    Yellow.    Oa* 
t9ber.    CAlifornia.     1831. 

Galuco'ma.    (From  kaloSf  beautiful, 

and  coma,  hair ;  in  reference  to  the  tufted 

heads  of  its  yellow  flowers.    Nat  ord., 

Cunoniads  [Cunoniaoeffi].    Linn.,  11-Do- 

decandria   %-Digynia.    Allied    to    Wein- 

mannia.) 

Greenhouse  ererRreen  thrab ;  eottingt  of  half- 
ripened  wood,  under  a  bell-glau,  in  sandy  peat ; 
sandy  peat.  Summer  temp.,  50^  to  70^  |  winter, 
40*  to  4ft*». 

C.  ternUi/o'Ha  (*%wr-ltKr^).    4.   Yellow.   June. 
N.  8.  Wales.     1703. 

Catjj'oonum.  (From  kaloM,  beautiful, 
anil  ffonum^  a  joint;  in  reference  to  its 
leaflets  joints.  Nat  ord..  Buckwheats 
[Polygonacee].  Linn.,  ll-Dodecandria 
^TetrnyyHia.    Allied  to  Polygonum.) 

This  is  a  eurious  leaflesa  ihrub,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  where  the  Calmucks,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
pound  and  boil  the  roots,  from  which  they  obtain 
a  nutritious  gum  resembling  tragaeanth,  to  allay 
their  hunger;  while,  by  chewing  the  acrid 
branches  and  fruit,  they  quench  their  thirst. 
Hardy  CTergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
glass, in  spriiig  and  autumn  ;  sandy  loam. 

C.^atfaVa  (Pal las's).  4.  Green,. white.  August. 
Caspian  Sea.     1780. 

Galuo'psis.  Synonyme  of  Cobeo'p- 
818,  which  s^e. 

Calliphru'ria.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat  ord.,  Amaryliid*  [Amaryl- 
lidacesB].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-MoAogy- 
nta.    Allied  to  Eurydes.) 

Pretty  PeruTian  bulbii,  flowering,  when  not  in 
leaf,  like  the  Guernsey  lily.  Offsets ;  sandy  foam 
and  a  little  peat{  cold  pit,  or  a  warm  border,  and 
protected  during  winter. 

C.  Hartw^rfafnm  (Hartweg'a).  Yellow.  Grenada. 

1843. 
»  HerberiMnm  (Herbert**). 

Cauj'pbora.    (From  knl&a^  beautiful, 

and  prora,  a  front ;  referring  to  the  front 

view  of  the  flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  LUyworta^ 

in  the  Squill  section  [LiliacesBJ.    Linn., 

fi-Hexmt^ria  l-Monogynitu) 

A  pretty,  hardy  little  bulb,  with  drooping, 
yellow  flowera.    Offsets ;  shady,  peaty  border. 

C.  MUa  (yellow.yfower^rf).   f.   Yellow.   August. 
California.    183 1. 

Calu'pteris.  Synonyme  of  Difla'- 
IKTM,  which  see. 

Calu'bia*  (From  kalos,  beantifU.  A 
pretty  species.  Nat  ord.,  Spiderworts 
fCommelynacee].  Linn.,  S-Triandria 
I'Afonogynim,    Allied  to  Tradesoantia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trailer ;  dtviaion  of  its  creeping 
roots;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.    Summer 
temp.,  60<*  to  70"  S  winter,  4ft*  to  Si^ 
0.  rtfp9n»  (creeping).   4.   Blue.  J  una.    W.  Ind. 
1776. 


OALLtsTA'oHTS.  (Fmm  >a/o«,^anlifu]| 

and  iinchyt,  a  flower- spike.     Nat  ord., 

LegnmiHou8   Plants    [Fabaceae].     Linn^ 

lO-Dera^tdria    i-Monogynia,     Allied    to 

Oxylobinm  ) 

Greenbouae  evergreen  ahrubs,  ttieept  wb^re 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings  of  half-ripr^ned 
side-shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM  t 
sandy  peat,  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  charcoaL 
Summer  temp.,  6ft*  to  70*;  winter,  40^  to  4ft*. 

C.  eunea'ta  (wedge-featwtf).    9.    Yellow.    Ja|yb 
N.  Holland.    1 8*14. 

—  ittnctoUifta  (spear-leanecf).   4.    Ydlow.    J  oat* 

N.  Holland.     1815. 

—  ltnaH«/o'ito   (toad«flaz-leaved).     8.    YeU»«b 

June.    N.  Holland.     1824. 
—•  Hnec'ris  (narrow-teawd).    2.    Red.    October. 

Swan  River.     1838. 
-^longif&Ua   (long-leavrd).     ft.     Red,   ydlow. 

June.    Swan  Kiver.     1839. 
^Q9§fta  (egg-shape-ieanerf).   4.    Yellow.  June. 
*N.  Holland.     181ft. 

—  re^aa  Qag ged-ended  •  lea>*e<f).     4.     Yellow* 

Jnly.    N.  Holland.     183V. 

Galuste'hma.  Ghina-Ariter.  (From 
kalistoSf  roost  beautiful,  and  stemmm^  • 
crown.  Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Asrera- 
oese].    Linn.,  19-5yM^ene«ta  ^Superflm'*.) 

This  is  the  common  name  for  the  Cbins-AsterUi 
Cansini,  its  author,  however,  changed  it  to  CtUfigm 
te*phuti  but,  as  bounisU  acknowledge  that  the 
whole  order,  as  now  arranged,  is  but  "  a  tempo- 
rary device,"  and  that  "the  genera  are  need- 
lessly multiplied,"  we  adopt  the  more  comokoa 
name  until  the  whole  order  is  re-amnged.  Har4y 
anneals.  Seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  Marek, 
hardened  and  transplanted  in  May.  If  pricked 
out  in  a  similar  way  to  celery,  they  will  well  re- 
pay the  labour.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  at  ch« 
end  of  April,  where  the  planu  are  to  bbiom ;  aa 
open  situation  and  a  rich,  loamy  soil  will  aoawet 
beet. 

C.  Aorfe'Me  (garden).  1^.  Blue.  July.  China.  17SU 

a'lhum  (white.)  14.   White.  July.  China. 

1731. 
n/Anim(red).    14.    Red.    July.    Chiaa. 

1791. 

variegaftwn  (variegated).  1|.  Variegated* 

Julv.    China.    1731. 

—  —-inw'ifiplee (double).  14.  Variegated.  Jttly* 

China.     1731. 
^  — «-  6rae*|ra'»M«m  (short-flowered).  1^.  BliMb 
July.    China.     1731. 

—  PiutteMi (Indian).  I.  Blue.  July.  B.  Ind.  iSflt. 

Callxstemma  Culture. — Propagation, 
—These,  being  annuals,  must  be  in> 
creased  by  seed  evei7  year.  It  should 
he  saved  from  the  best-formed  and  most 
double  flowers.  Those  with  quilled  flow- 
ers are  most  esteemed.  The  ooloivs 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideraiioa 
in  saving  seed.  The  self-oolours  shtmld 
be  clear,  divided,  and  bright;  such  as 
have  striped  blooms  ought  to  bave  ths 
colours  well  deflned,  not  run  into  each 
other,  but  distincily  separated. 

80U, —  ihe  soil  should  be  light  and 
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ttoderatelj  rich ;  and  the  siination  where 
they  are  to  bloom  sboald  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  They  make  beautiful 
beds  in  the  parterre,  but  are  not  so  last- 
ing as  some  other  flowers. 

Culture. — Sow  the  seeds  in  March,  on 
a  geutle  hotbed,  either  in  pots  or  on  a 
bed  of  earth  laid  upon  the  heating  mate- 
rial at  least  six  inches  tliick ;  transplant 
the  seedlings  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are 
o?er,  either  in  beds  of  separate  colours, 
m  mixtures,  or  in  patches,  in  the  general 
flower-border.  Whichever  way  is  deter- 
mined upon,  the  soil  should  be  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fresh  loam 
and  very  much  decayed  dung,  well  mixed 
with  the  original  soil. 

i)i«cajes.---Ghinar Asters  are  subject  to 
die  off'  suddenly.  There  is  no  lemedy, 
when  this  occurs,  but  to  pull  up  the 
sickly  plants,  and  remove  the  soil;  put 
in  some  fresh,  and  replant  from  the  re- 
serve stock — a  stock  that  ought  always  to 
be  kept  ready  for  such  occasions. 

I/iKdM,  —  The  green  fly  sometimes 
during  a  dry  season  attacks  these  plants. 
Either  sprinkle  with  tobacco -water  or 
Scotch  snuff,  to  destroy  them.  Do  this 
in  the  evening  of  a  fine  day,  and  wash  it 
off  in  the  morning  with  the  syringe. 

Callxstb'mon.  (From  kali$tot^  most 
beautiful,  and  itemon,  a  stamen;  refer- 
ring to  the  graceful,  long,  scarlet  stamens. 
Nat  ord.,  MyriUbloanu  [  Myr  tacese] .  Linn., 
li-Icosanii^ia  l-Morwffynia,  Allied  to 
Leptospermom. ) 

Greeohoiue  eyergiecn  •hrabs,  from  New  Hol- 
Ind,  with  ucft-like  blonoms.  Seeds  sown  in  a 
Itotbed,  in  llarch ;  ctttting*  of  firm,  bat  nottolid, 
wood,  in  sandy  loam,  ander  a  bell-glass,  in  April 
or  May }  tur^  P«ftt,  landy  and  flbry  loam,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to 
?t»;  winter,  4©"  to  45*. 

9.  draeiAjro'iufrttm  (short-atamened).    S.   fellow. 
October.     1848. 

—  fttrm&aum  rh«Ddsoiiie).    I.     1894. 

~  Idneeu/a'f um   (spear-AMoerf).     10.     Crimson. 

June.     1788. 
>- Irploc/o'cAysMn   (slender-spiked).     8.    Oreen. 

June.     18S0. 

—  iiaearyy^tMiis  (narrow-leafed).  If.  Red.  May. 

18tO. 
~-  ibw *re  (narrow).    6.    Scarlet.    Jane.    17S8. 

—  <<^»f Atim  (eresUflowered).  0.  Purple.  June* 

ISOO. 

—  Mer^THM'/Hm  (bordered).    0.    1818. 

~  srferofiAjr'tfMfli  (snall-leavfid).    i.     1894. 

*- »^cros/a'rAjr«Mn    (small-spiked).      «.      Red. 

March.     1KS4S 
-iiifkmmlcewm  (purple).  S.  Pnrplish.  March.  184S. 
•~PM^9'lnM»  (pine-leavod).     o.    Oreen.    June. 

—  jM'a^CTM(stinKing).    6.    Hay.    1897* 

—  rj'^«fi»(  stiff).    6.    Cream.    April.    1800. 

—  rafM;/mm  (small-nrinkled;.  6.    Pink.   May. 

itJi. 


C.  «olP/pnit  (wllIow-/4Miv<f)>    8«    June.    1788. 
~  •en'frer  (rough).    4.    July.    1820. 

—  mmperfiv^reM  (erer-bloomingj.    6.   <;rimM>ai 

April.     1818. 

—  fpivfo'aKm (showy).  If.  Crimson.  April.  \9»% 

—  vrmfna'/e  (twiggy).     If.     Red.    April.     iHOtt. 

—  virufi^o'ruM  (groen-fiowered).  I.  Green.  Juiy« 

1818. 

Calli'tbis.  (From  Ao^s,  beautiful :  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  plant  Nat.  ord., 
Ctmifen  [Pinaceae].  Linn.,  '^l-Munacia 
IZPolyandfia,    Allied  to  Thuja.) 

The  wood  of  C  quadriita'M»  is  in  great  He* 
mand  by  the  Turks,  who  use  it  for  the  cei  ii.cs 
and  floors  of  their  mosques,  as  they  believe  ii  lo 
be  indestructible.  Greenhonte,  evergreen,  eyi>r(;i>»* 
like  trees.  Seeds  and  cuttings,  under  a  hsnd* 
light,  in  autumn,  and  protected  by  a  cold  pu; 
sandy  loam,  generally  protected  under  a  gUns  m 
winter,  though  there  seems  reason  to  believe  sii**/ 
would  flourish  out  of  doors,  in  the  warmer  pnt  i% 
of  England,  nearly  as  well  as  several  of  the  Cy- 
preskcs. 

C  cwprMn/z/rmis  (cypress-like).  30.  N.  Holland. 

lH-20. 

—  f«Mufriptt7eis(four-Talved).    20.   Apetal.    Sep« 

tember.    Barbary.    1815. 

—  iiique'tra  (three-sided).   Apetal.   April.   Capo 

of  Good  Hopo.     1820. 

Callu'na.    (From  kaUuno,  to  sdom ;  in 

reference   both   to   the    beauty  of   the 

Heftther,  and  to  its  use  as  a  scrubbing. 

brush  or  broom.    Nat.  ord.,  Healhirnrtg 

[Ericaces].    lAim,^^-Octandria  \-Mono- 

gynia.) 

CaUufna  tmlgtiftlt,  the  common  Heather,  and 
all  its  varieties,  are  the  best  bee-flowers  of  our 
native  Flora.  The  C.  fmlgt^rU  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  its  flower*  a:« 

Enrple,  opening  in  April ;  but  there  are  the  don* 
le-blos«omed,  the  white,  the  scarlet,  the  red.  the 
decumbent,  the  spiked,  the  downy,  and  variegat*  d 
Tarieties.    See  Ebi'ca. 

* 

Callus  is  the  matter  exuded  from  the 
edges  of  the  wound  of  a  plant  in  the 
process  of  healing.  It  is  exuded  from 
the  horizontally-communicating  cells  o( 
the  plant;  and,  in  cuttings,  it  is  from  and 
through  this  exuded  matter  that  the  roots 
and  the  perpendicular  vessels  connected 
with  them  proceed. 

Oalochi'lus.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  cheilos,  a  lip ;  referring  to  th^  beauty 
of  the  labellum,  or  lip.  Nat  ord.,  OrchitU 
[Orchidaoeffi].  Linn.,  20-OynaHdHa  1- 
Monogynia.  Allied  to  listera  and  Neottia. ) 

Orchids  are  only  apparently  monandrous. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  nlamenta,  flrmly  grown 
together  in  the  column,  the  centre  one  bearing  the 
pdlen,  and  the  other  two  are  barren.  Greenhouse 
terrestrial  ordiids.  Dirisionsof  the  plant ;  saudy 
loam  and  tnrfy  peat,  enriched  with  a  little  lumpy, 
old  cow-dung.  Encouraged  to  grow,  when  done 
flowering,  by  heat  and  moisture  {  kept  cool  and 
dry  after  they  are  pretty  well  matured,  and  heat 
given  again  when  to  be  started  into  bloom.  8uia« 
mer  temp.,  50°  to  75^;  winter,  46<*  to  50*. 
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C.  eampe^striK  Afield).     |.     Green,    brorni.     N. 

Holland.     I8Si. 
^  pmlndo'tiu  (mtinh).    |.    Brown.    N.  HoUuid. 

1823. 

Calocho'rtus.  (From  kafos,  beautiful, 
and  c/wriuSf  grass ;  refemng  to  the  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  LUyworts  [Liliacec].  Linn., 
t'ffexandria  Q-Polygynia,  Allied  to  the 
TuUp  and  FriUUaria.) 

The  gajreet  of  our  hardy  or  half-hardy  bulbi. 
introduced  by  the  unfortanate  and  intrepid 
Douglass  from  Colombia.  The  finest  of  them 
have  been  lost  {  but  such  beautiful  plants  cannot 
long  remain  in  the  wilderness.  HalNhardy  bulbs. 
Offsets ;  sandy  loam  and  peat,  in  equal  propor- 
tions. If  planted  oat,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  and  dried  before  winter ;  if  in  pou,  kee^  in  a 
eold  pit,  and  pot  afresh  when  the  bulbs  begin  to 
grow. 

C.  e'legmu  (elegant).  ^.  White.  June.  Colombia. 

1826. 
^lu'tetu  iytUow-petaled).    1.    Yellow-spotted. 

September.    California.    1831. 

—  »tacroea'»7}fM  (large-f raited).   S.   Purple.  Au- 

gust.   California.     1830. 

—  iiI'(Wm«  (shining).    ^,  Purple.    August.    Cali- 

fornia.    1880. 
^spWrutent    (•pltndid-Jlowered),     l|.    White- 
spotted.    August.    California.     1832. 

—  netuifHug  (huxdtomti-flowered).  14.  Lilac.  Au- 

gust.   California.     1830. 

CUiODE'NDROH.  (From  kaloit  beautiful, 
and  dcndron,  a  tree.  Nat  ord.,  RueworU 
[Rutaceae].  Linn.,  5-i>«nfan(iria  I-Mono- 
gynia.     Allied  to  Diosma.) 

One  of  those  beautiful  Dioema-looking  genera 
which  abound  in  our  Cape  Colonyt  remarkable 
alike  for  their  pretty  flowers  and  for  their  power* 
ful  and  generally  offensive  odour.  The  settlers 
call  them  Bucku-plants.  Greenhouse  tree.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  with  a  little  bottom-heat;  sandv  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  76* ;  winter,  40^  to  SO^. 

C.  Cape'tuii  (Cape).    40.    Pink.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1780. 

Calony'ction.  (From  *o/o»,  beautiful, 
and  nyx,  night;  in  reference  to  their 
flowering  in  the  night-time.  Nat.  ord., 
Bindweeds  [ConvolvulaceaeJ.  Linn.,  6- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Con- 
volvulus.) 

These  night-flowering  Bindweeds  are  the  Mid- 
night Lihes  of  travellers.  Stove  evergreen  climber. 
Convolvulus-lookine,  but  opening  its  flowers  at 
night.  Seeds  in  beat,  in  March  ;  cuttings  of  side- 
shoots,  in  April  or  Mav.  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp..  60° 
to  84*;  winter,  50**  to  SS*. 

C.  pteudomuriea'tnm  (false-point-covered).   Pur- 
ple.   July.    E.  Ind.     1837. 

Calo'phaoa.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  phake,  a  lentil;  in  reference  to  the 
lentil-like  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Legumi. 
nnui  PlnnU  [Fabaceaa],  Linn.,  lIDia- 
delphia  l-Decandria,     Allied  to  Cytisus.) 

Luudon  says  of  it,  "  Grafted  standard  high  on 
the  common  Labunram,  it  forms  an  object  at 


onee  singuhff,  picturesque,  and  beautiful.'*  Hardy 
deciduous  shrub,  ^eeds  sown  in  March ;  or  enu 
tings,  under  a  hand-light ;  common,  light  loam. 

C.  Wolgafrica    (Wolaa).      J.       Yellow.     May. 
Siberia.    1780. 

Galo'phines.  (From  kalos,  beautiful 
and  phainOf  to  appear.  Nat  ord.,  Aeon- 
thuds  [AcanthacesB].  Linn.,  l4Diifyna- 
mia  2'Jngio8permia,    AlUed  to  BuoUia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Dividing  the 
roots  in  March  1  loam  and  peat,  or  sandy  loam. 

C.  od/oi^/o'/to  Coblong-leavad).    1.    Blue.    Au- 
gust.   Carolina.    1839. 

Calopht'lluic.  (From  kalos,  beautiful, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf.  Nat  ord.,  a  section 
of  Outttfers  [ClusiacesB.J.  Linn.,  Jft-TV- 
tradynamia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  trees }  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  tS*  s 
winter,  60**  to  65<^. 

C.  eal^ba  (calaba-<ree).  SO.  White.  India,  lyst. 

—  {fiapV^xm  (fibrous-leaved).   00*    White.    £• 

Ind.    1703. 
^epu'rium  (spurious).    SO.    White.     Malabar. 
1800. 

—  TaeamoAa'ca    (Tacamahaca).      30.      \^'hitc. 

Bourbon.    18S2. 

CAXX)Po'aoN.     (From   kalos,  beautiful, 

and  pogorty  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 

fringe  on  the  lip,  or  labeilum.    Nat  ord.. 

Orchids  [Orohidacese].   Linn.,  20- ^y  if  an- 

dria  l-Monandria.    Allied  to  Pogonia.) 

Greenhouse  orchid.  Division  of  its  tuberowa 
roots ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  65^  to  7ft* ; 
winter,  45<*  to  50^. 

C.  ptc^cAe'l/tM  (pretty),    l^.    Purple.    July.    N. 
Amer.    1771. 

CALosco'RDnii.  (From  kalo$,  beautiful, 
and  scordorif  garlic.  Nat  ord.,  Lilytcoru 
[Liliacese].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Afono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Milla.) 

Half-hardy  little  bulb.  Offsets ;  common  soil. 
l*hougb  a  native  of  Chusan,  it  is  likely  to  requira 
but  little  protection  in  winter. 

C.  nerin^ofrum  (nerine-flowered).  |.  Rose,  pur- 
ple.   Chusan.    184S. 

Caloste'mha.    (From  kalos,  beautiful, 

and  stemma,  a  crown.     Nat  ord.,  Afma- 

ryliids  [AmarylUdaoes]     Liun.,  6-A>x> 

andria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Coburgia.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs.  Offsets  ;  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  leaf-mould ;  a  cold  pit,  or  the  greenhouse  a 
winter. 

C.  a'lbum  (white).  1.  White.  May.  N.  HoUaad. 

I8S4. 

» ct^meum  (flesh-eolottred-,^ow«rerf).    1.    Fleati. 
Aastrslia.     18:)7. 

—  Cunningka'mi  (Cunningham's).  May.  Moretov 

Bay. 

—  lu'teum  (yellow).   ] .   Yellow.  November.    N. 

Holland.    ISlff. 

—  purpu'reum  (purple).   1.    Pan>le.    Novembed 

N.  Holland.    ISI9. 

Catx)tha'mnu8.  (Frcm  itofos,  beautifnly 
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and  tkammuM,  a  shrub.  Nst.  ord..  Myrtle^ 
biooma  [Myrtacea].  Linn.,  i^-Polyadel- 
phia2-Foljfandria.    Allied  to  Melaleuca.) 

OratalMHise  crergKen  sbnibt,  native*  of  Am- 
miiA.  Ootting*  of  young  wood,  Ann  at  tbe  bnaa. 
In  aflnd,  nnder  n  ball-tlaM  {  •nndy  pent  nod  flbry 
lonoi.    Sttmm«r  temp.,  Afl^  to  79^1  winter,  %^  to 

C  Haifa' im  (club-teawrf).  S.  Senrlet.  Jnly.  18S4* 
•^'grt^eUU  (•lender-lanMi).    S.    Scarlet.    Jnlj. 

1803. 

—  KnfgktU  (Knight't).    Bloome  all  year.     I8S9> 

—  qumthifJida{.iwiT-c\9ft),  S.  Scarlet.  July.  1 803. 

—  W/io'sn  (■oft-haired).    3.   Scarlet.  July.   1603. 

GALO'Tifl.  (From  kalos^  beantiful,  and 
iMw,  an  ear;  in  reference  to  the  chaffy 
scales  of  the  i>appa8,  or  seed-bead.  Nat. 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  19- 
Syngentsia  Z-Superjiua,  Allied  to  Bel- 
liiim.) 

GreeohottM  herbaceous  perennial.  Dbisiona; 
■andy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  16*  to  70* }  winter, 
36" to  45*. 

C.  •wiiet/o'<i«  (wedf e-leaTed).    I.    Blue.    June. 
N.  Holland.    1819. 

Caix>'tropi8.  (From  *a.'o.t,  beantifal, 
and  tropis,  a  keel ;  referring  to  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Asclepiadacece]. 
Linn.,  ^Pentandria  2-Digynia..  Allied  to 
Schnbertia.) 

C.  gi^ntea  is  the  Aknnd-yercnm,  or  Mudar- 
plant  of  India,  whose  thick,  milky  juice  is  a  pow- 
erful purgative.  Stove  erergreen  shrubs.  Seeds 
in  n  alight  hotbed,  in  Mareh ;  cuttings  of  half- 
ripeood  ehoou  in  sand,  nnder  a  glass,  in  April ; 
rood,  coouBon.  fibry  loam  and  a  little  sand.  Sum- 
mer teAtp.,  60*  to  80*;  winter,  40*  to  50*. 

C  f^ffw'flilon  (gigantic).   6.  White.   Augnal.  S. 

lad.    1090* 
~  fs^eera  (tall).  10.  WhttQ.  April.  Persia.  1714. 

Ca'i.tha.  Marsh  Marigold.  (A  con- 
traction of  kalathos,  a  goblet;  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Crowfoots  [Banuncolacee].  Linn.,  13- 
Pntgatsdria  t-Polygynia.  Allied  to  Hel- 
lebore.) 

Harder  herbaeeouo  perennials.  Seeds,  or  di- 
viakraa,  in  If  arch  or  April ;  eomroon  soil  of  the 
b^vrder.  A  mobc  plaee,  neaf  a  running  stream,  is 
where  they  flourish  most. 

C.  ohretiem  (aretie).  Tellow.  May.  N.  Amer.  1897. 

—  fle«W/o'/fa  (asamm-leaved).  4.  Yellow.  April. 

Unilas.    18S4. 

—  i^^rw  (two-flowered).  |.    White.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1897. 
-^^ttlMfi/Ua  (fan-leaTcd).    1.  Tellow.    April. 
M.  Amer.     1818. 

—  g.usjsia'iMi  (Gowen's).    North  Ind.    1848. 
"kUsg^rrlma   (entim-le«Md).    Yellow.    May. 

N.  Amer.    1897. 

—  lepimf'pala  (small-sepaled).   1.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.    1897. 
'->'— in4[isor  (emaller).   i.  Tellow.  May.  Bri- 
tain. 

fM'fMi  (floatii«).  Yellow.  May.  Siberia. 

I«l6. 

il 


C.  pelif'efric  (eemmon-marsh).   1.  Yellow.  April. 
Briiain. 

—  — —  yyo're-p/«'«so(double-floweicd).  I.  Yellow. 

April. 

—  ^anMes(^o'i<a(paraaaBia-leaved).    |.    YeUow. 

April.     N.  Amer.     1815. 

ra'dicans  (rooting).    4.    Yellow.    ApriL 

Scotland. 

—  smgittafta  (arrow-lcaeed).     }.    Green,  yelloWt 

November.    Cape  Horn.    1840. 

Caltrops.    Tri*bvUis. 

Calyca'ntbus.  Allflpice.  (From  kttlifM, 
a  calyx,  and  anthos^  a  flower ;  in  reference 
to  the  coloured  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  C<i/y. 
canths  [Calycanthaceffi].  Linn.,  \%Ico- 
sandria  S-Polyggnia,) 

The  bark  of  C.  Jli/ridus,  from  its  aromatic  fra- 
grance, is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Hardy  deci- 
duous shrubs.  Layers,  as  fruit  is  seldom  pro- 
duced; rich,  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  situation. 
It  is  aaid,  that  by  pulling  out  the  terminal  bud  of 
a  shoot  two  flower-buds  are  produced )  and  thue 
the  flowering  season  is  prolonged. 

O./e'Wi/u  (fertile).   3.   Brown.  June.  Carolina. 

1796. 
— fis^rUms  (flowery).  6.  Brown.  June.  Carolina. 

1786.  . 

Bspteni/o^lius    (alplenium  -  leaved).      0. 

Brown.    July. 

—  —  fefrtut  (fertiteyToirerrd).  6.  Brown.  July, 
'~  — —  inodafrua  (iMar/jr-scentless).    0.    Brown. 

July. 

—  — —  longifVltus   Oong  •  leaved),     fl.    Brown. 

July. 
— ODo'^sM   (egg-ehape-Zeneed).    0.    Brown, 

July. 
«- eart'ega'hff  (variegated-leaned).  0.  Browa. 

July. 
'->^/Mi'eiM(milky-green-/e«eed).  0.  Brown.  Hay. 

Carolina.    1720. 
•-' Itstfiga'hu  {•mootiii-ieaned).    3.  Brown.   Jua«» 

N.  Amer.     1800. 
-^  macrophy'Uus  (large-leaved).    0.    California. 

1848. 
•^  oMongifo'Uus   (obIong«leaved).      4.     Brown* 

May.    N.  Amer.    1820. 
-^  oecidtnta'lis   (western).     74>     Scarlet.    Sep- 
tember.   California.    1831. 

—  Psmnsfflvaffdeus  (Pennsylvanian).   4.   Brown. 

May.    Pennsylvania.    1830. 

GALToopHY'LiinM.  (From  kalyxy  calyx, 
and  phgllon^  a  leaf;  referring  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  calyx  expanding  into  the 
form  of  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchemads 
[Ginchonacee].  Linn.,  6-Penitmdria  1 
Monoggnia,    Allied  to  Bouvardia.) 

Store  eTergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half* 
ripe  sluMyts  in  sand,  under  a  bdl-glass,  in  heat  | 
loam,  peat,  and  a  little  sand  and  ebsreoal.  Suau 
mer  temp.,  0O<*  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  56*. 

0.  «iMb'<f('«««R»«i  (whitest).   98.   White.  Cuba. 
1830. 

Cajlt'citlate,  having  bractes  so  placed 
as  to  resemble  an  outer  or  additional 
calyx. 

Caj<y'p80.  (Fix>m  kalgpto,  to  conceal ; 
in  referenee  to  its  place  of  grrvth.    Nat 
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ord.,  OrehUU  [OrehidAces].  linn.,  20- 
Gffnandria  l-Monog^Hia,  AUied  to  Li- 
paris.) 

Half-hurdj  terrestrial  orchid.  Ofheta  from  the 
bulbs ;  sandr  loam  and  peat.  Cold  pit  and  frame, 
or  close  to  the  side  of  a  wsll. 

Ct  ^reo'/at  (northern).  4-  Hoae*  bravo*  iukuarj, 
N.  Amer.    1830. 

Galyptra'nthes.  (From  kalyptra^  a 
veil,  aDdan/Ao«,a  flower;  referring  to  the 
way  the  flower- bud  is  hid  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  tips  of  the  oslyx,  which  falls 
off  like  a  cap  when  the  flower  expand%(. 
Nat  ord.,  MyrtUhloomu  [Myrtaoer^l. 
Linn.,  \^'Icoiandna  l-Monogynia.  M- 
Uedto  Pimento.) 

The  dried  flower-hnds  of  0>  ■rew'We—  an  % 

Cod  substitute  for  clovea.   Stove  evorgfrcen  trees, 
jers  and  cuttings  in  heat;    loam  and   peat. 
Sammer  temp.,  60<^to  8»«|  winter,  80^  to  88^ 

C.  ehytrmeu'lia  (chytracalia).  flS.  Whita.  April. 
Jamaica.     177S. 

—  ammg'gium  (suxygium).  fiO.  White.  June.  W. 

Ind.     17/8. 

Calyste'oia.  Bearbind.  (From  kdtyx^ 
a  calyx,  and  itega^BL  covering ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  calyx  being  hid  by  two  bractes, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  section  of  Bindweeds. 
Nat  ord.,  Bindweeds  [ConyolvnlaoesB]. 
linn.,  h-Pentandria  I'Manogjfuia,  Allied 
to  Convolvulus.) 

C.  puht^KenMt  received  from  China  as  a  doable 
flower,  has  become  single  with  Mr.  Beaton.— Co/- 
tage  Oardener,  iv.  SO'i.  Hardy  dedduous  planu, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Both  the 
creeping;  and  twining  speeiet  may  k>e  propagated 
by  diTisions  of  the  plant  and  roots.  Common  soil. 

C.  CaUBbia'na   (Mr.  Cateaby*s).     Rose.     July. 
Carolina.    1810.    Twiner. 

—  Xta/m'rica  (Dahurian).   ^.    Pink.    July.    Da- 

huria,     18S3.    Twmer. 

—  li^dgnfcea  (ivy-ltkel.    Rose.    Juno.    Nepaul. 

1830.    Half-hardy  twiner. 

—  toOry^M'/a  (bordered).    8.    Pink.    July.    N. 

HoUand.    1884.    Twiner. 
^pub€K€nt  (^downy;.     15.    i>ala  roM.    Jane. 

china.    18(4.    Twiner. 
^fVii(A>'rmif(kldney-haped).  Pink.  June.  N. 

S.  Wales.    1^22.    Half-hardy. 
•*<<pium  (jntat-heA.^.     Common  Bindweed). 

8.    White.    July.    Britain. 
•*-  — —  imoana'Uk  (red-flowered).  8.  Red.  July. 

2f.  Amer. 

—  toIdone'Ua    (soldandla-leaved.      Sea     Wnd- 

wtted).   filame.    June.    Britain.    Ever- 
green trailer. 
^fpOAama'a  (sp-m).     1.    White.    July.     N. 
Amer.    1790.    Twiner. 

—  «yliw'f<rt«  (wood).    18.    White.   July.    Hun- 

gary.   1816.    Twiner. 
— >  (omento'fa  (woolly).  June.    N.  Amer.    1818. 
Irailer. 

Ca'lytrix.  (From  edlyx^  a  calyx,  and 
ihrizt  hair ;  in  rt-ferenoe  to  the  divisions 
of  Uie  calyx  ending  in  Ions,  bristly  hairs. 
Nat.  ord.,  Fringe- uyrtUs  [Chamaslauoia- 
ceas].  Linn.,  \2'I(XMandria  l-MonogynicL) 


11m  odra,  In  dds  small  ord  w,  Obds  In  awn^v 
hairs,  or  bristles,  or  is  broken  up  into  fiingei  i 
hence  the  name  of  Fringe-myrtles.  They  ars 
beautiful  little  bashes,  often  not  unlike  Rrath«, 
with  the  fr«granoe  of  Myrtleblooms.  OvsndMMM 
evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  points  of  sheets, 
in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  belUfdsM. 
Summer  temp.,  80"  to  70"  (  winter,  88°  to  M^ 

C.  mngula'ta  (sharp-cornered).     Yeilow.     May. 
Swan  River.     i84S. 

—  au'rea  (jgoldtn-ftowgr^d)*  Bright  yellow.  S«u 

River. 

—  AreeJM'to  (short-bristled).    Pale  lilar.    Uay. 

Swan  River.    1843. 

—  tricaffdM  (heath-like).     8.    White.    N.  Hoi. 

land.     1884. 
— JUtrUnfnda  (many -flowered).    4.    White.    N. 
Holland.     18S0. 

—  fla'6r«  (smooth).    4.    Whiu.  May.    N.Hol. 

land.     1818. 

—  glutin&9a  (clammy).    Yellow.    Purple.    May. 

Swan  River. 

—  puie'eeeiu  (downy).   4.    White.    N.  Bollsad. 

1884. 

—  Hipphiri'na  (sapphire- coloured).     S.     Bias. 

May.    SwiUi  River.     1843. 

—  tcm'bra  (rough-lea«erf  and  braeted),  4.  White. 

June.    South  Australia.    18*24. 

—  varWbitta  (changeable).    Lilac.    May.    Swaa 

River.    1843. 

—  V<rf«7a  (twiggy.6raJK*«d).    S.  White.  May. 

Australia.     1883. 

Caxari'dium.  (From  eamaru^  an  arched 
roof;  in  reference  to  the  arched  tip  of 
the  stigma.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidt  [i)rehida- 
oee].  Linn.,  20-GyHandriu  i-AfoHandna, 
Allied  to  Maiillaria.) 

Stove  orehid;  division  t  shallow  baaket,  or 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  pou.  with  sphsft- 
num,  moee,  and  broken  pota.  Snauaor  temp., 
00°  to  90<>;  whiter,  68^ to  flft^. 

C  ooAre/eM'cwM  (yellowish-white).     I.     White. 
Brasil.    July.    Trinidad.    181S. 

Gamaro'tis.  (From  camaro,  an  arched 
roof;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  lip, 
or  lahellum.  Nat  ord.,  Orckidt  [Orchi- 
daoes].  Linn.,  20-Oifnandria  I-Afoiuvi- 
dria,    AUied  to  Sarcanthus.) 

Stove  orchids t  divisions;  block  of  wood,  or 
•hallow  pot,  with  plant  raised  above  It,  and  the 
lower  part  fastened  with  moss,  peat,  he.  Sunasrr 
temp.,  <HPtoOO°,  with  mMsture ;  winter,  8S*to  flS**. 

C.  BraMUit^naU  (Brazilian).  White.  May.  BrasiU 

1808. 
^  o^Iv'm  (bInnUjMoed).    Rose.    ApriL    India. 

1844. 

—  jntr^rea  (purple-/'»W0rrdf.  4.  Purple.   May. 

E.  End.    1837. 

Cama'bsia.  (From  Qvam<aA,  so  called 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  who  eai 
the  bulbs.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyu>orU  [Lili- 
aoee].  Linn.,  f^-Hexandria  X-M^Hogytiia. 
Allied  to  Scilla,  or  SquiU.) 

A  beautiful  hardy  bulbt  offsets  and  soeda, 
which  may  be  town  when  ripe  i  aandy  peat,  in  a 
shady  aitvation. 

^.  #scw/e'is<<i  (eatable).    S.    PiirplOb    inly.    C» 
lombU.    1837* 
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Camb'txia.  (Named  oftrv  Camelhn,  a 
Moravian  Jeanit.  Nat  orcL,  Thitad»,  or 
T^uwarlM  [Ternstrbmiaoes].  linn.,  10- 
MoHodelphia  S-Polyandria,) 

A  good  table-oil  is  eztraetn)  from  ^h«  M«da  of 
C.  •tei'fera.  Ortenhouse  evergreen  •hrubt.  In> 
■reikiiig  and  gntfting,  the  Utter  node  entailing 
leaat  troable,  using  a  slii^bt,  sweet  hotb^,  and 
•hading  from  brisht  sun  until  the  scions  have 
taken  s  Harch  and  April  is  the  best  time.  Cut- 
tiogs  of  ripened  shoou  |  eveiy  joint,  if  neeessarr. 
•riUform  one,  inserted  firmly  in  the  sand  i  set  in 
a  cloee.  shady  situation,  and,  after  a  time,  placed 
m  mild  bottom-heat  t  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little 
cow-dung,  dried,  and  charcoal.  Summer  temp., 
'^•O^  to  7^,  with  shade;  winter  SS*  to  45^  By 
briagtag  forward  in  a  vinery  th^  may  be  induced 
to  flower  at  almost  all  seasons. 

C.  eiwyf det  (eiirya-Uke).  4.  White.  May. 
China.    18M. 

—  Japtfi^a  {dtmmon  Japan).    10.   Bed.    May. 

China.    1780. 
a'Ifra  aemidmfptem  (white  semi-deuble). 

If.    White.    March.    China.     188i. 
~  *^  Al^e^rti  ( Prince  A Ibert's).    Red.    White. 

May.    China.     I83)f. 
eta'to  (tall).    Bright  ciimaoB.    May. 

—  — —  UmtriiMftm  (imbricsted).     If.     Crimson. 

March.    China.     1834. 

paoni0f/U/rm  a'lba  (peuny-flowered- white) . 

If.    White.-   February,    China.    1880. 

F^Tkrii  (Park's).  If.  Bright  leee.  Febru- 
ary.   China. 

Retvaiafna  (Reeves's).      If.      Crimson. 

September.    China.    18ff9. 

—  '—^^T&ma   (roee-like-;lois«reidj.     If.      Muee. 

Vebmary.    China.     1821. 

Smtim^fna  (Sabine's).    10.   White.    Fe- 

bmaiy.    (^ina.     1884. 

—  —— f^eHo'iM  (/tae'e**  showy).    If.  Deep  red. 

hlaroh.     Cnioa.     is>4. 
^  ffi***!  (Kisn/.  If.  White.    May.   China.  1823. 

—  sMl^rM  (apple-flowered).    8.    Pink.    Chins. 

1818. 
..•icr/era  (All-yielding).    If.     White.     May. 
China.    1819* 

—  nUeulaftm  (netted).  0.  Red.  April.  China.  1824. 
..—  Bmat^nqua  (iMig  BaHk*$'SMma),    4.    White. 

February.    China.    1811. 

pUfmrn-aflb^  (double-white).    e»     White. 

February.    China.    1824. 

i..  — —  pItf'ica.rH'Ara  (double- red).  Bed.  Fe- 
bruary.   China.     1818. 

—  — -  a^mi^pi^mm  (semi  -  double).      4.      Red. 

February.    China.     1811. 

CaMSLUA   CfULTUBE.  —  PropogaliftH, — 

By  Outtingt,  The  double  varieties  do 
not  grow  nor  flower  so  well  on  their  own 
roots.  Cultivatora,  therefore,  propagate 
by  catlings  the  original  single-flowered 
species,  and  when  these  become  plants 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  inarch  or 
fFraft  upon  them  Ihe  fine  double  varieties. 
The  best  time  to  put  in  thene  cuttings  is 
wb«i  the  new  wood  has  become  nearly 
ripe,  which  generally  happens  about  the 
end  of  June.  Prepare,  first,  the  pots,  six 
Inches  wide,'  for  the  cattings,  by  covering 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  with  an  o>ster 


shell,  or  a  large  piece  of  broken  potoherd  ^ 
place  about  an  inch  of  smaller  pieces 
upon  it,  and  another  inch  of  pieces  nc 
larger  than  peaa  upon  them;  cover  theH« 
with  a  thin  layer  of  moes,  and  then  fill 
the  pots  to  the  top  with  sandy  loam, 
sifted  pretty  fine;  press  this  firmly  down, 
end  fill  the  pot  again  quite  up  to  the 
brim,  making  it  very  firm.  Then  take 
the  cattings  of  the  single-floweiing  spe- 
cies; make  them  about  four  or  five 
inches  long ;  cut  the  bottom  off  smoothly 
and  level  just  under  a  bud ;  then  cut  olf 
two  of  the  lowest  leaves,  leaving  as  many 
on  the  cutting.  Make  as  many  ready  as 
will  fill  the  first  pot.  As  soon  as  tht^y 
ore  ready,  insert  them  into  the  soil  thicl:l> 
ail  over  the  pot;  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  spent  hotbed,  and  in  two  or 
three  months  they  will  nearly  every  one 
be  rooted.  Then  pot  them  off  singly  in 
8-incii  pots,  in  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and 
replace  them  in  the  frame,  where  tliey 
may  remain  till  winter  approaches ;  then 
to  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
have  the  usual  treatment  of  the  oilier 
plants.  Let  them  have  a  little  exua 
heat  during  the  growing  season;  and 
most  of  them  will  be  ready  for  graftiiig 
or  inarching  the  following  season. 

Bif  Onifting, — The  time  from  Septem- 
ber tq  Februsry.  The  method  called 
tongue-grafting  is  the  best  for  Camellias. 
{See  Graftimo.)  As  soon  as  grafted, 
place  them  under  hand-glasses,  upon  a 
surface  of  coal  ashes,  in  a  deep  pit  or 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  to  remain 
till  the  grafts  have  united  to  the  slocks, 
and  begin  to  grow;  the  hand-glsssea 
may  then  be  removed,  ai^d  the  plants 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and 
finally  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
receive  the  same  culture  as  the  other 
plants. 

By  Inarching. — ^The  time  for  this  mode 
of  increasing  the  double  varieties  is  just 
before  the  growing  season,  in  April.  Place 
the  stocks  in  a  warm  place,  to  start  the 
sap,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  motion,  bring 
them  into  a  position  near  to  the  variety 
intended  to  work  upon.  ( See  Inarcuxno.  ) 
It  is  a  more  certain  mode  of  increase 
than  by  grafting,  and  also  more  expedi- 
tions ;  but  the  plants  are  generally  longer- 
stemmed,  and  do  not  make  so  neat  a  join  r 
as  by  the  former  mode. 

i8oti.-^A  moderate,  strong,  turfy  loam 
and  sandy  peat,  in  equal  parts,  will  gro« 
these  plants  well.      Some  growers  lue 
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pekt  aloAo;  but  it  is  too  lights  md  the 
plants  do  not  live  long  in  it 

Summer  Oiiitiinr.r-4'he  bloom  will  be 
over  before  summer  oommeaces.  It  will 
then  be  neoesseiy  to  give  the  Camellia 
a  little  artificial  heat,  to  encourage  a  free 
growth.  A  moist  atmosphere,  also,  most 
be  produced,  by  syringing  the  plants, 
walks,  and  walls  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  keeping  the  floor  deluged 
with  water.  Shade  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  givb  air,  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
450  by  day,  and  55o  by  night  Continue 
this  liberal  treatment  till  the  buds  and 
the  new  leaves  are  fully  formed;  then 
give  more  air,  and  about  the  middle  of 
July  pot  them,  using  plenty  of  drainage : 
and  set  them  out  of  doors,  behind  a  north 
wall,  where  the  sun  cannot  reach  them 
after  10  o'clock.  There  they  may  re- 
main till  the  autumn. 

WinUr  Culture,-^A»  soon  as  there  is 
the  least  fear  of  frost,  prepare  for  housing 
the  plants  for  the  winter.  Cleanse  and 
repair  the  house,  wash  the  pots,  and  top- 
dress  the  soil  before  arranging  them  in 
the  house.  Give  abundance  of  air,  both 
night  and  day,  when  there  is  no  frost; 
and  when  there  is  frost,  only  Just  use 
tire  enough  to  keep  it  out  This  treat- 
ment is  proper  tall  the  blooming-season 
is  over.  Water  must  be  judiciously  ap- 
plied ;  too  much  or  too  little  will-  cause 
the  buds  to  drop  oif  prematurely. 

IntecU. — The  while  acaU  is  the  most 
troublesome  insect  Strong  soap-water 
will  destroy  it  The  hluckfty^  also,  some- 
times makes  its  appearance,  and  is  very 
injurious  to  the  flower-buds.  That  and 
the  mrten  fly  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
usual  way  by  smoking  with  tobacco. 
The  black  fly  requires  a  stronger  dose. 

i>Me<ue«.— -Sometimes  young  plants  will 
die  suddenly,  and  if  the  roots  are  ex- 
amined, a  brownness  will  be  observed  at 
ihe  ends.  This  arises  from  stagnant  water, 
eaused  by  imperfect  drainage.  To  prevent 
it,  pay  particular  attention  to  that  point 

Camomilb,  or  Chamohqje.  A'nthemU 
no'bUU. 

FarMlM.— There  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  single  species  and  the  double- 
flowering. 

Soil  and  MMrtiof».— They  require  a 
poor,  dry  soil,  otherwise  they  are  less 
powerfU  in  their  medicinal  qualities. 
They  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation, 
but  the  more  open  the  better. 

lUne  mmd  mode  of  iVvjM^a/ion.— Gene- 


rally by  parting  the  roots,  and  by  ofliwii, 
planted  from  the  dose  of  February  until 
the  end  of  May;  the  earlier,  however, 
the  better,  though  they  be  planted  m 
the  autumn.  Seed-sowing  may  be  in  aaj 
of  the  early  spring  months ;  but,  as  pait> 
ing  the  roots  gives  much  less  trouble,  il 
is  generally  pursued.  Still,  after  a  lapst 
of  several  years,  raise  fresh  plants,  tlM 
old  ones  often  then  declining. 

OuUivaiwm.»~ThQy  should  not  be  plant- 
ed nearer  to  each  other  than  eighteen 
inches.  Water  must  be  given  mode- 
rately at  the  time  of  planting,  if  dry 
weather.  If  raised  from  seed,  the  seed- 
lings require  no  further  cultivation  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  in  the  seed- 
bed, and  when  three  or  four  inches 
high  to  be  thinned  to  about  six  inches 
apart,  and  may  remain  thus  until  th« 
following  spring,  then  to  be  thinned  and 
remain,  or  to  be  removed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  distance  i^art  A  very  small 
bed  will  supply  the  largest  family. 

Oathering, — In  July  the  flowers  are 
generally  in  perfection  for  gathering. 
The  period  for  performing  it,  however, 
must  be  governed  by  the  flowers  them- 
selves, as  the  best  time  is  when  they  are 
just  opened.  Particular  care  must  b« 
taken  to  dry  them  thoroughly  before  they 
are  stored,  otherwise  they  will  become 
mouldy.  If  seed  be  required,  the  only 
attention  necessary  is  to  leave  some  of 
the  first-opening  flowers  ungathered  :  the 
seed  will  ripen  early  in  September,  when 
it  may  be  diried  and  rubbed  out 

Cavpa'muu..  Bell  Flower.  (The  di- 
minutive of  campana^  a  bell ;  literally,  n 
little  bell.  Nat  ord.,  BellworU  [Cam> 
panulaoea].  linn.,  b-PemiMtdria  1. 
Monogynia.) 

The  €mnuml9  am  ehiefly  pretty,  low-gTowioif 
ptenu,  the  iecd  of  which  ma^  be  town  in  th« 
common  border,  at  the  end  of  March.  The  M- 
enmiale  may  be  eown  in  April  or  May  ;  many  of 
them  will  bloom  the  same  year.  By  eattiafta,  « 
perennial  baUt  will  be  given  to  many  of  tbea. 
PereniUalM,  chiefly  by  division  of  the  plant  and 
rooti.  Thoae  from  the  West  Indiea,  New  RoK 
land,  and  the  South  of  Bfirope,  require  the  pr%» 
tection  of  a  fcreenhooM,  or  cold  pit,  in  winter. 
Even  the  well-known,  beautiful  window.plaDt« 
C.  mframidafliM,  make*  a  poor  show  in  the  open 
air  in  moat  placet.  Common  eoil  for  BMiet  otf 
them ;  a  little  peat  and  dung  for  thoea  la  poia. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
C.  BntMmemeHafna  (BrooaaoneCa).     I.      BI«b. 

July.    Mofadore.    I8SS. 
—  dicho^toma  (forked-ftraneAW)    1.  Blua.  Jaly. 

Sicily.    ISdn. 
•^  iraJ^ft/lia  fdraba-leated).     I.      Fait   bl«^ 

June.    Athena.    ItSS. 
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C.  «rf' MM  (flfffaiiu).    1.    PdeUiM.   July.  SooUi 

of  £Brop«.    I76e. 

~~    (OTfanM-Hke).    1.    PsIebliM.    July. 

AlHou    I8SS. 
rit«   (Hermini'a).      1.      Mm.      Jaly. 

PortagAl.    18S3. 
^mtfiUmU  (rathtr  britCly).     1.    BIm.    July. 

Cftpe  of  Good  Hopo.    181 7. 

—  £a|^M»tf  (Lctfltag'a}.  1.  Bluo.   July.  South 

or  Baropo.    1818. 

—  Lafrti  (Lore's).  1.  Pnrplo.  Jum.  Italy.    1894. 

—  pmmeUifta    {dotUd-Jlowend).       1.       Whito. 

May.    Sibtria.    1811. 

—  f«aMfi'«r<aia  (braoehioat).     I*    Bluo.     July. 

Onaoo*    1888* 
'  tffkm^tiem  (wood-MkoMMv)*   1|-  »•«.  June. 
Nepaal.    1848. 

BABDY  BXEHHULS. 

€,  Ada^wd  {Adam'w),    1.    BIttt.  July.  Caacasae. 

1881. 
~^iilf  (alBed).    8.    Blue.    July.     Sooth  of 

Soxope.    IBS4. 
'^Ameriufmm  (Aaaerlcaii).      I.      Blue.     July. 

Peiiiiaylvaaia.    lyflS. 
«» ilnn^iia  (AraMuan).   I,    Blue.  July.  Bvaaia. 

1880. 

—  MHA/yite  (dalay-lcufod).    1.    Blue.     July. 

Pjioueaa.    1888. 

—  k^tomiemf^Ua  (betony4eafd).  I.  Biua.  May. 

Greece.    1890. 

—  MTvtes'rte   (throaftwort).      8.      Light  blue 

July.    Oennany.    1888. 

—  twrpmii/tm  (eorymboae).     8.     Blue.      May. 

Crete.    1898. 
-^tfiee'rnm    (apreading).      8.      Blue.     June. 

Hongary.    1814. 
^  0«fYa'«iiee  (Oarganian).    I.  Falebhio.  July. 

Mount  St.  Aag.    1888,    TMiler. 
^  IdBM^tiio'M  (wuoUy-lMMrf).   8.    Blue.    May. 

1814. 
•^  wmermUfek^a  (laige-apihed).  9.   Blue.  June. 

Huagury.    1814. 

—  ■M'^iMnOniddle-aised).     4.      Blue.      July. 

Oeratany.    isgy. 

—  — —  JU/rt'aftbO'pl^no      (dooble-white-flow- 

ered).    8.    Whito.    July.    Germany. 

— afUmm  (whHe-flowercd).  8.  White.  July. 

<*>  — —  Jlt^r^pmrpn^rf-jMna  (double-pnrple- 
ftoverrd).    3.    Purple.  July.  Germany. 

•*  — -*  pmpt/rm  (purple).  Purple.  July.  Ger- 
many. 

—  neifUfctm  (neglerted).    9.    Blue.  June.   IS  18. 

—  oMi'^iM  (twiated).    8.    Blue.    June.    1813. 

—  ^orvi/fo'rB  (emaB-flowend).    9.    Blue.   June. 

Iberia.    1810. 
^'pengrFnm  (diAiae).    9.    Blue.     June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    ITIK. 
^  SIheriea  (Sibenan).  1 .  Blue.  July.  Siberia.  1783. 

—  jpclH/tf'/a  (apatulate-teaeed).    1.  Blue.  July. 

Oreeoe.    1817* 
«- flpiM'te  (apiked).    1.    Blue.     July.    Saritaer- 
land.    1786. 

—  efciTeta  (upright).  8.  Blue.  June.  Syria.  1819 
•»  Mjrraoi'dM  (thyrae^ifowervd).  9.    Blue.  June. 

Switierland.    1785. 
^  wMmfi/Ua  (rioleuleaTed).    1.     Blue.     July. 
■     '       1817. 


HABDT  PBBBNMUL8. 

C.  mtmmJmti'ia  (long-pdnted).    3.     Blae.     Au- 

gaac    N.  Amer.    1896. 
—  mfgng^ta  (erowded-jfbveretf).  9.  Blae.  Au- 

gust.    Bavaria.    1817* 

imf&tia  (alliaria-ltaved).  1.    Blue.  July 
ir'" 


C.Ji8e'nii(A1Uoai'8).    1.    Blae.    J^.     Sealli 
of  France.    1890. 

—  a(pf M  (alpiae).  8.  Blae.  July.  SvitMfiaod. 

1779. 
'-'Aipfni  (Alpinua'a).  1.  Blue.  June.  Italy.  1888. 

—  mngu$tif&tim  (nanow-laaved).     Blue.     July. 

Fiaoce.    1818. 

—  aca'rea  (blue).    9.    light  blue.  June.  Swit- 

aerland.    1778. 

—  barkafta  (bearded).     9.     Light  blue.     June, 

Italy.    1739. 

—  — —  eya'aea  (dark  blue).  1.  Blue.  July.  1886. 
~  Bamctfe'H  (BarraUer's).    I.  Blue.  Septeaabrr. 

—  JBW/if'rdi(Bellard'a).  I.  Blue.  July.  lUly.  1813. 

—  Biebanteimiafnm  (Biebersteia*a).      I.      Blue. 

June.    Cancaaua.    1898. 
^  Aeaoaie'neir  (Bonoaiaa).    8.    Blue.    Aagust. 
Italy.    1773. 

—  Coro/iala^M  (CaroUaa).    Blae.    Augaat. 

—  CMBipi/o'M  (tufted).     1.    Blae.    Ju^f.     Aus- 

tria.   1819' 

—  ea/jfci'Na  (/orge-ealyzed).     I.     Blue.      July. 

Tauria.     1898. 
'-'Carpa'tica  (Carpathian).     1.      Blue.      July. 
Carpathian  Alpe.    1774. 

—  —  mflba  (whitot/lowemO.   4.  White.  June. 

Gardens. 
•^Cauetiftlca  (Cancaeian).    1.     Purple.     July. 

Caacaaus.    1884. 
■— CeM<'«<a  (Mount  Ceota).     !•     Blue.     June. 

Switserlaad.    1773* 
•*  ce/iAolo^nMa  (head-flowered)*    I.   Blue.    Au« 

goat.    Kttssia.    181 7. 

—  etpkait/t€t  (round-headed.)    I.   Blue.   June. 

1818. 
— > eeroioarof det (eerriiaria-Uke).  I.  Blue.  July. 
Italy.    1899. 

—  eidkor^oea   (ehioory-Uke).    9.    Blue.    Juao. 

Giaeee.    1768. 
^  eoUifna  {Mil).  1.  Blue.  July.  Cancaaua.  1803. 
•^ootoro'fB  (deep-ooloured}.     9.    Purple,    iiep- 

tember.    Sikkim  Himalaya.    1849> 

—  eeago'Ma  (etowded).    1.   Blue.  July.  Fraoee. 

1893. 

—  oreMa'la(roand-tooth->teoned).  9.  Blue.  July. 

Ruaaia.    1898. 
*  X/aM«Me  (filatiae).  1.  Pale  blae.  Jaly.  South 
of  Europe.    1893.    Trailer. 

—  eflegmnt  (elegant),  I.  Pale  blue.  July.  Siberia. 

1811. 

—  elir^Mea  (oval-lMwe^.   I.  Blue.  July.  Hun. 

gary.    1890. 

—  a'ieea'riM  (woolly-traited).   9.  Purple.  Jaae. 

Caaeasna.    1899. 
—^eeel'ra  (cut-off).    1.  Blae.  June.  Siritserland. 

1898. 
—/o/iyaa  (leafy).    1.   Blue.   July.   Italy.   1896. 
— •  gtomeru'ta  (clustered).  8.  Violet.  May.  Britain. 
JUfr9-aflbo  (white-flowered).    1.    White. 

May.    Britain. 

—  —  pte'n4-a7te  (donhle-white-/leBwri«l).    1. 

White.    May.    Britain. 
— >  ^—  fio^rn'pl^na''purnt^nu    (doable  -  purpt*. 

flowered).  9.  Pale  purple.  June.  Gardena. 
^/ra'nto  (fragile).   Blue.  Auguat.  Aipa.  189fl. 

Half-hardy. 

—  —  ikirta'/a  (hairy-Aerftof ed).    1.    Blue.  Au- 

guat.   Italy.    1839. 

—  graiRm(/b'4M  (graas-leaved).   1.  Blue.   June. 

Hungary.    1817* 
-'grufndia  (&rga).    8.    Purple.    Aagust.    Na> 

tolia.     1848.    Half-hardy. 
^giMimr/«ro(gam-bearIhg).    1.    Blae.    Jaly. 

Oaueaaua.    1817* 
«- AcilfTa^ca  (iry-leaead).  1.  Blae.  May.  Cape 

ol  Gond  Hope.    1817* 
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C  htUfitifMm  (bttotoddx).  I.  Bins.  Jttn«.  Hun* 

^17.     18S4. 
-^  ti^mMhuImm  (fdonel-yfawciW).    9.  PwpU. 

July.    Siberia.     1835. 

—  «00UtfM(r«'rmu  (funneUihftped).    t.    BltM. 

July.    Siberia.    IHSS. 

Oreeea.    1788. 

—  iflr^>fo'ra  (milk-flowered).    0.    Whitiib-blae. 

August.    Siberia.    1810. 
"  ImmHft^lia  (lamium-leaved).    S.    Pale  yellow. 

Jane*    Iberia*    I8S8. 
"' immeftofta  (epear-jMnM).     U    Bloe.     inly. 

FVance.     1810. 

—  te^t/e'A'a  (broad-leaved).     4*     While.     July. 

Britain. 
-^  ^^fif^rt^lh^  (white-fioipefed).    S.  White. 

July. 
->  UlUfa'lia  (lily-leaved).  S.  Blue.  May.  Siberia. 

1783. 

—  tingula'ta  (tonfue-leavMO.    I.    Vitrfet.   July. 

Hungary.    1804. 

—  Hnif&lia  (flax-leaved).    I.   Blue.   July.  Swit- 

•erland.    1810. 
-^hngift/lia   (long-leaved).     4.     Blue.     July. 

Pyreneca.     18:10. 
^JSprre'/aGyre-ahaped}.  S.  Violet.  July.  South 

of  Rorope.     I8SS. 

—  wuurmfiUka  (large-flowered).  S.   Purple.  Au- 

gust.   Ruwia.    less. 
»  — » polyafntha   (many-flowered).    8.     Blue. 
May.    Rueeia.     1880. 

—  miernphg'Ua  (small-leaTed).    I.   Blue.   June. 

Hungary.     18S0. 

—  iNnro'lif  (wall).   1.   Blue.   September.    South 

of  Europe.    I8SS.    Half-hardy. 

—  Ar/o««'iwif  (Nice).  I.  Purple.  June.  Piedmont. 

1880. 

—  m^Mite  (thining).    I.   White.  July.   8.  Amer. 

17S1. 
~  — —^le're  •  t^^  -  plt^fM  (double  -  white  •  flow- 
ered),   f.    White.    JuIt. 

—  cwrV/ea  (blue-flowefcd).    1.  Blue.  J«ly.   N. 

Amer.    1731. 

—  — /lo're-cwnf'leo.jvlf'iie   (double-blue-flow- 

ered).   |.    Blue.    July. 
~  no'Mift  (noblej.   4.  Pile  purple.  July.  China. 

1844. 

"NuUaflUi  (NnttaU'a).  I.  Blue.  July.  N. 
Amer.     1880. 

—  oA/ifvi/e'Ua  (twiated-Ieuved).   8.  Blue.   July 

Italy.     1893. 

—  pafhita  (spreading).  1.  Violet.  JuIt.  Britain. 
'^  perrieifo'lia  (peach-leaved).    8.    Blue.    July. 

Europe.    1 506.  0 

o'jfta  (white-yfowererf).    8.   White.  July. 

Europe.    I6O6. 

iftha-pUfma  (double-white).    S.    White. 

July.    Europe.     ISOfl. 

p/e'iM  (double-AAie).  8.  Blue.  July.  Eu- 
rope.   180^ 

grafndit  (large  Jfewwed).   8.  Blue.  July. 

Europe.     160«. 

—  —  wta'jriwut  (largest-peaeh-laaved).  8.  Blue. 

July.    Europe.    iSOd* 
~  pUadfitfra  (flat-flowered).    1«   hlue.    August. 
Siberia.    1817. 

—  ymAe'sepiM  (downy).    1.  Blue.  July.  Bohemia. 

—  ^tfs (russet).   I.  Blue.  June.  Austria.  1770. 

—  ^eUte  (dwarO.   1.  Blue.  July.  Switaerland. 

—  pmtUa  (diminutive).  1*  Blue.  June.  Switter- 

land.     1881. 

—  pgrmmida'lit  (pyramidal).  4.  Blue.  Jul/.  Car^ 

niola.     1604. 

— /o're.u'tto  (white.flo«Nfed).    4.    Whito. 

July.    Burope. 


C.  quadHf/Ua  (four-cleft).    1,    Blue.    Juue.   N. 

Holland.    1880. 
«-  Rniru>rm  (Bainer's).  1.  Blue.  July.  Italy.  IMA. 

—  rapu'fumhtt  (rmmpion).  8.  Blue.  July.  Britain. 

—  ntjmneuM'^  (rampion-Uke).  8.  Blue.  June. 

England. 
~  rAemM'ifea  (diaiuMid-lMeed).  1.  Blue.  July. 

Switaerland.    1778. 
ryfhra  (n^'/towered),    1.    Rcddish-Ulac. 

July.    Switierland. 
^r^e'sceiw  (etiff).    1.   Blue.    June.    Siberia. 

1890. 
~  ro/wii4</o'/ia  (round-leaTtd).   S.  Bine.  June 

Briuin. 
JUfrt'^lbo  (white-flowered).    I.    While. 

June.    Bntaia. 
— ——^r«-p<e'«te  (double-flowered).    %.   Blue 

July.    Gardens. 

—  Bmthe'nica  (Russian).    S.  Blue.  June.   CkP- 

easua.    1818. 

—  Sarma'li'ea  (Sarmatian).  t.   Blue.  June.  Si- 

beria.    1808. 

—  •ajN^mU  (rock).  1.  Blue.  May.  Candia.  1708. 
-^  aehemektMfri  (Scheuehser's).    1.   Bine.   July. 

Europe.    1818. 
^wfwkpha  (sioile-e/cmme^.     S.    Blue.    July. 
South  or  Prance.    1810. 

—  igveelo'ee  (showy).   S.   Purple.   May.  Siberia. 

1888. 

—  Vre'la  (detpieed).    t.   Blue.   July.    Sibvi^ 

1880. 

—  TemnfrH  (Toner's).    Blue.    June.    Naplea. 

—  t€mi;tf&Ua  (fine-leaved).  1.  Violet.  July.  Hun- 

gary.   1817- 

—  tomcii^o'sa  (woolly).  I.  White.  June.  Levanu 

J810. 
^trmcMHum   (throatwort).     4.    Blue.     June. 

Britain. 
o'l^  (whito-/leM«r«d).  S.   WUte.  July. 

Briuin. 
iiflba^pitfnm  (double- white-/e«crerf).    1L 

White    July.    Britain. 

—  — —  p/tf'fM  (d«»uble-6iue->foiecre4)*    S.    Blue. 

Julv.    Britain. 

—  irackelo^dea  (throatwort-like).  ft.  Blue.  July. 

Caucasus.     1817* 

—  '—^JU^re-purpt^rtm  -  pitfnm  (double  -  purpAs- 

floweired).    8.    Purple^    July. 

—  triekoeatpeena  (bairy-ealyzed).  4.  Blue.  July. 

Italy.     1883. 

—  arMd/o'/in  (netae-lenved).  S.  Blue.  AatML 

Germany.    1800. 
~  -—^Jiofre-pUfna    (double-flewered).    Whlt» 
July,    (rermanv. 

—  Pofide'ei  (De  Vande's).    1.    Cream.    June. 

—  o§lut¥um  (velvety).    1.  Blue.   May.    South  of 

Europe.    lOffl. 

—  VidafH  (Vidal*s).  14.  White.  August.  Aaoras. 

—  9irg^ta  'twiggy),    i.  Blue.  Jane.   H.  Amer. 

1888. 

—  99nf  color  (variotts-eoloured).  4.  Stri^md.  July. 

Siberia.    1788. 

—  WoUuteMafna  (Waldstain*a).  I.  Btne.  June. 

Hungary.    1894. 

—  ZeV<«(Zoy*s).    1.    Dark  blue.    Jhm.    Car. 

niola.    1818. 

O&XSHHOTraX. 
C.  ei^eu  (golden->foweretf;.  8.  Yellow.  Augusi. 

Madeira.    Evergreen  shrub.    1777. 
— ' a«|r«wl(/b'lfa  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Tellowt 

August.    Madeira.     1777* 
Imttfi/Ha  (broad-leaved).  S.  ToUow.  An- 

gust.    Madeira.    1777. 

—  C^e'iuir  (Cape).     1.    Bine.    July.    Cape  o| 

Goon  Hope.    1 083.    AnnuaL 
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C»  e^rmmm  (noddiuf'/Umfered),    1.    Bin*.   Jane. 

Cxp*  of  Good  Bop«.     18M.    BiennUl. 
*  d9ki'9en§  (gaping).    1.  Blue.   Jiily.    E.  Ind. 

lelB.    AnmuO. 
^gnfetlia  (•IcBdcr).     1.    Bias.    Jwie.    N.  S. 

Wales.    1794.    BienuUL 
—  ^ifora'/is  fthora).   1.  Blue.  April.  N.  Holland. 

I  no.    Bteanial. 
-M'IMfCaofK).  1.  Purple.  June.   Sidlr.    17M. 

HerbaceovM  perennial. 
"  OeUmii^na  {Otto*»).   1.    Blue.   July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    18*25.    Btergreen  thnib. 

Campb'ua.  (From  kampe,  bending,  and 
heUoi,  the  son ;  in  reference  to  the  flow- 
ers bending  roand  to  the  san.  Nat  ord., 
Spidtrworit  [Commelynacefe].  linn.,  0- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Tra> 
deseantiA.) 

Store  berbaceoua  perennial;  leedt  in  spring t 
rich  loam ;  eommon  stove  treatment. 

C.  seM/ate  (sanonia-ieoeed}.  S.   Blue.  July.  W. 
Ind.    17S9- 

Ga'mphora.  Camphor-tree.  (Fromcom- 
fkor,  oommercial  name  of  its  chief  pro- 
duct Nat  ord.,  Laureli  [Laoracete]. 
linn.,  9'Bnneandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Cinnamomnm.) 

Although  camphor  is  secreted  by  many  plants 
in  tikis  oraer,  and  more  particularly  bv  some  spe* 
ocs  of  eianamon,  the  true  eampbor  of  commeree 
is  obtained  from  C^mphar  umekuflU,  and  is  a 
prodnet  of  the  oil  procured  from  the  wood, 
brsaehes,  and  lesTcs,  by  means  of  dry  distillation. 
Csssphor  ia  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Island  of 
Fonaoea,  nod  from  thenee  sent  to  Canton  for  ex« 
portation.  The  hard  camphor  of  Sumatra  and  the 
euapbor-otl  of  Borneo  are  the  natural  secretions 
of  tMrf§tu'laap§  enfmpKoru.  Stove  evergreen  tree  \ 
eettiags;  peat  and  loam;  cool  stove. 

C  ^gkbu^tJB    (oflelnal.      Gni^*or.<ree).      M. 
Greeniah-white.    March.    Japan.    1797. 

Cahpomahs'sia.  (Named  after  Campo- 
maneiy  a  Spanish  nataralist  Nat  ord., 
MfrtUblooms  [Myrtaces].  linn.,  12- 
Irutamdria  l^Manogfmia,  Allied  to  Pal- 
dinm.) 

Its  yellow,  eweet-seented  fruit,  called  pmlitto,  b 
niea  by  tlM  natives.  Greenhouse  eveigreen 
Muab|  cuttings  of  rather  ripe  shoots  in  sand, 
ander  a  bell-glass.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  70^  t 
viater,  49*  to  4  ft'. 

C.  ammtifi/ilmCaa»A-\tm9d).  Whits.  Aprfl.  Pern. 
I8se. 

Caxptx'bia.  (Store  Ferns.  Allied  to 
IHeris  and  Bleehnam  [Polypodiaceas]. 
linn.,  99-(Jryptoffamia  }-FiHcei.) 

DtvinoBc  s  peat  and  loam.  Suaimer  temp.,  6aP 
to  7ft*  I  winter,  4ft*  to  5B^, 

C.  Hmmrftm  (two-eared).  Pale  ydlow  and  brown. 

W.  Ind.     1SI4. 
~amww'ito  <srove.)  1^.  Biowa.  Ish  of  Beww 

boB.    ttas< 

Caifila^ktbus.  (From  ttammflo*^  a 
corre,  and  mUko$^  a  flower.  Nat  ovd^ 
Fi^nptHM  [SecophnUrliMMil.    lina^  9- 


DlandHa  l-^Vbno^yirio.      Allied  to  Oei 

rardia. ) 

Greenhouse  everg.''<>en  shrub  i  citttings  in  sand, 
of  hslf-ripened  shoots,  under  a  bell-glass  (  sandy 
peat  sad  flbry  losm.  Summer  temp.,  W  to  70°t 
winter,  40*  to  »«*. 

C.  Mitolof'det  (»aIsols-tile).    1.    Purple.    Ifareh. 
Teneriffe.    ISSA. 

Campy'lia.  (A  section  of  the  Pelar- 
goniums.) 

Canada  Bige.     Tiz^nia  aqvcftica. 

Canabi'ha.  (So  named  from  being  a 
native  of  the  Camary  Islands,  Nat  ord., 
Bcllworts  [Campanulacete].  Linn.,  6- 
ffesandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  light* 
footia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials;  cuttings  of 
small  side-shoots  in  sandy  loam,  under  a  hand- 
light,  but  rather  difficult  to  manage  {  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring,  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  | 
and  at  that  time,  for  a  month  or  two,  they  like 
the  assistance  of  a  hotbed  ;  at  other  times  the 
common  treatment  of  the  greenhouse  will  suit 
them  ;  flbry  I'lam.  turff  peat,  and  a  good  portion 
of  sand ;  pots,  wcJl  dnuned. 

C  campn'fMfla  (campanula).  S.    Oraagt.   Jana* 

ary     I0g0. 
— '  tod^a'ia  (smooth).  S.  Orange.  January.  ISSft. 

Canabt  Grass.     PAaWart*. 

Camata'lta.  (From  Canawali,  its  na- 
tive name  in  Malabar.  Nat  ord.,  Ltfu* 
mimous  Pl*tnta  [FabacesB].  linn.,  10'^ 
Monad^lphia  t-Decandria,  Allied  to  Dio- 
dea.) 

Stove  perennial  twiners,  eieept  where  otherwise 
specified  i  seeds  and  cuttings  in  sandy  ioU,  and  in 
heat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam.  Snnunef 
temp.,  do*  to  7ft<':  winter,  S0°  to  hSf*. 

C  Bonerfe'iuis  (Buenos  Ayrean).     10.    Purple. 

July.    Buenos  Ayres. 
^gtmdUifta   (sword-podd«d).     6.     White,  red. 

June.    E.  Ind.     179e> 

—  •dhui/o'tia  (twisted-leaved).  0.  Porple.  July. 

B.  Ind.     16SS. 

—  — —  tmarfrim^ta    (end-nolehed-li«eed).      S. 

Purple.    July.    B.  Ind.    ISOt. 

—  re'seo    (ro^t'tfoloured).     S.     Purple.     Joly. 

Jamaica.    i8iS.    Evergreen  creeper. 
^rt^matu  (shining).     Scarlet.     IS«7.    Green- 
house evergreen  twiner. 


CaITdlbbxbby  Mtbtle.    My'riea. 

Cabdo'llba.  ( Named  after  the  great 
botanist,  DecandolU,  Nat  ord.,  DiUe- 
niads  [Billeniaoee].  Uxin.,  IS-Polyadel- 
phia  2'Polyandria,) 

OreenhouM  evergreen  slmbe,  from  Australia  | 
cuttings  in  ssndy  peat,  under  a  glass  ;  ssndy 
peat  and  flbry  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  6ft*  to  70°  I 
winter,  40^  to  46*. 

C.  Bnmt^nU  (Brown's).   C    TeOow.  May.  18S7. 
—  eime(/!ynn(s  (wcdge-ehaped).      7*      Yellow. 

July.     18S4. 
« JTwre'MHHugel's).   6.  Yellow.   May.  ISS7. 
— >  Uirafntlm  (fonr-etamenad).    7*  Vellow.  Juna* 

laa. 
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CaVST  Cauot.  Jilumu^nUMailkffola. 

Cahdt-tuft.    Ib4?ri», 

Gamsl'la.  (From  caniM,  a  reed ;  the 
fonn  of  the  inner  bark  when  peeled  off 
Nat.  ord.,  Oanellads  [Canellacete].  linn., 
ll'Dodecattdria  l-Monogynia,) 

This  is  the  wild  dnnmon  of  tlie  Wot  InfiM. 
■•  called  en  Mcottnt  of  its  aromstie  freftnnee. 
Cenella,or  white  woodbwk,  yields,  by  distflUtion, 
a  warm,  aromatic  oil,  which  is  often  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  dovee  in  the  West  Indies.  Store  ever- 
green trees ;  cattinfs  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat,  in  April  or  May ; 
saodv  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer  temp.»  00^ 
to  80<> ;  winter,  SO"  to  ftft^. 
C.  ^I6a  (white-icNMKi-&arir}.  4e.  Wblte.  W.  Ind. 

1735. 
—  imr^iia  (laurel-leaTed).     SO.     White.     S. 
Amer.    18M. 

Canker.  This  disease  is  accompanied 
hj  different  symptoms,  according  to  the 
species  of  the  tree  which  it  infects.  In 
some  of  those  whose  true  sap  contains  a 
eonBiderable  quantity  of  free  acid,  as^  in 
the  genas  Pyros,  it  is  rarely  aoeompanied 
by  any  discharge.  To  this  dry  form  of 
the  disease  it  would  be  well  to  confine 
the  term  canker.  In  other  trees,  with 
aap  abounding  in  astringent  or  gummy 
eonstituents,  it  is  usually  attended  by  a 
discharge.  In  such  instances  it  might 
strictly  be  designated  ulcer.  This  dis- 
ease has  a  eonsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  tendency  to  ossification,  which  ap- 
pears in  moMt  aged  animals,  arising  from 
their  marked  tendency  to  secrete  the 
calcareous  saline  compounds  that  chiefly 
eonstitnte  their  skeletons.  The  conse- 
quence is,  an  enlargement  of  the  joints 
and  ossification  of  we  circulatory  yeesels 
and  other  parts — phenomena  very  analo- 
l^us  to  those  attending  the  cankering  of 
trees.  Ab  in  animals,  this  tendency  is 
general  throughout  their  system;  but, 
as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Knight,  **  like  the 
mortification  in  the  limbs  of  elderly 
people,**  it  may  be  determined,  as  to  its 
point  of  attack,  by  the  irritability  of  that 
part  of  the  system. 

This  disease  commences  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  yessels  of  the  bark  of  a 
branch  or  of  the  stem.  This  swelling 
invariably  attends  the  disease  when  it 
attacks  the  apple-tree.  In  the  pear  the 
enlargement  is  less,  yet  is  always  pre- 
sent. In  the  elm  and  the  oak  sometimes 
no  swelling  occurs ;  and  in  the  peach  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any.  The 
swelling  is  soon  communicated  to  the 
wood,  which,  if  laid  open  to  view  on  its 
first  appearance  by  the  removal  of  the 


bark,  exhibits  no  msrks  of  disease  be- 
yond the  mere  unnatural  enlargemenL 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  less  in 
number  in  proportion  to  the  advaooed 
age  of  the  tree,  and  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  vegeta> 
ting,  the  swelling  is  greatly  inereased  in 
sixe,  and  the  alburnum  has  become  ex- 
tensively dead ;  the  bark  above  it  cracks, 
rises  in  discoloured  scales,  and  decays 
even  more  rapidly  than  Uie  wood  beneath. 
If  the  canker  is  upon  a  moderately-sixed 
branch,  the  decay  soon  completely  en- 
circles it,  extending  through  the  whole  al- 
burnum and  bark.  The  circulation  of  the 
sap  being  thus  entirely  prevented,  all  the 
parts  above  the  disease  perish. 

Trees  injudiciously  pruned,  or  growing 
upon  an  ungenial  soil,  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  those  which  are 
advancing  under  contraiy  drcomstances. 
The  oldest  trees  are  always  the  fir^t 
attacked  of  those  similsrly  cultivated. 
The  golden  pippin,  the  oldest  existing 
variety  of  the  apple,  is  more  frequently 
and  more  seriously  attacked  than  any 
other.  The  soil  has  a  very  eonsiderable 
influence  in  inducing  the  disease.  If  the 
sub-soil  be  an  irony  gravel,  or  if  it  is  not 
well-drained,  the  canker  is  almost  eer- 
tain  to  make  its  appearance  amongst  the 
trees  they  sustain,  however  young  and 
vigorous  they  were  when  first  planted. 

Bruitet  and  wounds  of  all  kinda 
usually  are  followed  by  oanker  in  Um 
wounded  part,  if  the  tree  is  tending  to 
this  disease. 

All  these  faets  before  ns  iraite  in  as- 
suring us  that  the  oanker  arises  from 
the  tree's  weskness,  from  a  deficieney  in 
its  vital  energy,  and  consequent  inability 
to  imbibe  and  elaborate  the  nourishment 
necessary  to  sustain  its  frame  in  vigour, 
and  much  less  to  supply  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  new  parts. 

It  is  quite  true  that  over-luxuriant 
trees  are  particularly  liable  to  this  di:»- 
esse;  but  over-luxuriance  is  really  a 
demonstration  that  the  tree  does  not 
digest  and  secrete  its  juices  healthily. 

If  over-luxuriance  threaten  to  intro- 
duce canker,  the  best  remedy  is  to  re- 
move some  of  the  main  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  add 
any  manure  to  the  soil  within  theiv 
range.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  well 
if  the  continued  exuberant  growth  ahows 
the  necessity  for  the  staple  of  the  soil 
to  be  reduced  in  fertility  by  tlie  admix- 
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ton aiiM&Um  Cmrtile,  or  evwi  of  drift- 
Mad.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  branches, 
the  tew  and  the  pnming>knife  most  be 
gnuiiially  applied.  It  most  b«  only  a 
tree  of  veiy  weak  vital  powers,  snoh  as  is 
the  golden  pippin,  that  will  bear  the 
general  catting  of  the  nnnoal  shoots.  A 
ligoroos  TahetT  woald  exhaust  itself  the 
following  jear  in  the  prodnction  of  fresh 
wood.  Nothing  beyond  a  general  role 
for  the  pruning  ean  be  laid  down.  Keep 
a  mmsiderable  vaeanoy  between  evexy 
branch,  both  above  and  beneath  it,  and 
especially  provide  that  not  even  two  twigs 
shall  chafe  against  eaeh  other.  The 
greaterthe  intensity  of  light,  and  the  freer 
the  cireolation  of  air  amongst  the  foliage 
of  the  tiee,  the  better  the  ehaooe  for  its 
healthy  vegetation.  If  the  disease  being 
ia  a  fndt-tree  be  a  eonsequenoe  of  old 
•ge,  it  is  probably  premature,  and  in- 
doeed  by  iigodicioas  management ;  for 
veiy  few  of  oar  varieties  are  of  an  age 
that  inamw  to  them  deerepitnde.  We 
have  never  yet  known  a  tree,  unless  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  that  could  not 
be  greai^  restored  by  giring  it  more  air 
md  light,  by  careful  heading  in  pruning, 
mtprovement  of  the  soil,  and  cleansing 
the  bark. 

If  the  Boilf  by  its  ongenial  eharacter, 
iadaeee  the  diseases,  the  obvious  and 
only  remedy  is  its  amelioration ;  and,  if 
the  sab-soil  is  the  oaose  of  the  misehief, 
the  roots  most  be  prevented  striking 
into  iL  In  all  oases  it  is  the  best  prao- 
tiee  to  remove  the  tsp-root.  If  the  trees 
•re  planted  shallow,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
uid  the  surface  kept  duly  fertile,  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  the  roots  striking 
into  the  worst  pasturage  of  the  sub-soil. 

Scrubbing  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
braaehes  with  a  mixture  of  soapsuds  and 
vine,  and,  where  any  pruniog  has  taken 
place,  keeping  the  wounds  oovered  with  a 
mzxtura  of  olay  and  oow-dung,  are  the 
best  local  applicstionB.  We  onoe  thought 
nsinoaa  plasters  the  best;  but  subsequent 
ttpehments  have  altered  our  opinion. 

The  eamker  i»  the  aurieuU  is  a  rapidly- 
ipreading  uloer,  which,  destroying  the 
vhole  texture  of  the  plant  where  it  oo- 
nis,  prerents  the  rise  of  the  sap.  Some 
fttdeaers  beUeTe  it  to  be  infectious,  and 
therefore  destroy  the  specimen  in  which 
it  ooeors,  unless  it  be  very  valuable ;  but 
this  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  the  reason 
of  the  disease  appearing  to  be  infectious, 
er  epidemisi   bcong,  that  it  ooours  to 


many  when  they  are  anbcseted  to  the 
iigorious  treatment. 

It  appears  to  be  eaosed  by  the  appli- 
oation  of  too  much  water,  especially  if 
combined  with  super-abundant  nourish- 
ment. Therefore,  although  cutting  out 
the  deeaying  part,  when  it  first  appears, 
and  applying  to  the  wonnd  some  finely- 
powdered  eharooal,  will  effect  a  cure,  if 
the  disease  has  not  penetrated  too  deeply, 
yet  it  will  be  liable  to  return  immediately, 
if  a  less  fordog  mode  of  culture  be  not 
adopted.  No  auricula  will  suffer  from 
this  disease  if  it  be  shifted  annually,  and 
the  tap-root  at  the  time  of  moving  be 
shortened,  a  thorough  system  of  draining 
being  adopted,  and  excessive  damp  during 
the  winter  being  prevented  by  proper 
shelter. 

Par$lefft  grown  in  a  poor  soil,  is  also 
liable  to  canker  in  the  winter.  Mr.  Barnes 
says  he  never  found  any  application  which 
eradicated  this  disease  so  effectually  as  a 
mixture,  in  equal  parts,  of  soot  and 
slacked  lime  thrown  over  the  plants. 
The  cure  is  complete  in  a  few  days,  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  restored,  indicating 
that  this  species  of  u^ceradon  arises 
from  deficient  nourisbmtnt. 

The  tubers  of  the  potato^  also,  are 
liable  to  the  speck,  black  spot,  or  canker^ 
a  disease  which  we  once  thought  occa- 
sioned by  the  calcareous  earth,  lime,  or 
chalk  contained  by  the  soil ;  but,  on  more 
lengthened  observation,  we  find  it  in  all 
soito,  and  in  seasons  characterised  by 
opposite  extremes  of  wetness  and  dryoess. 
Hence  we  are  induced  to  consider  that 
the  disease  arises  from  some  defect  in 
the  sets  employed,  or  to  potatoes  being 
grown  too  often  on  the  same  site.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  in  ground  tired  of  pota- 
toes, the  disease  most  extensively  appears. 
This  suggeets  that  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
deficiency  of  some  constituent  in  the 
soil,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  fields  of  the  market-gardeners 
near  London,  which  are  supplied  vrithout 
stint  with  the  most  fertilizing  manure, 
this  disease  of  the  potato  is  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  stems  of  saoeulent  plants,  such 
as  the  cacti,  mesembryanthemums,  and 
the  balsam,  as  well  as  the  friiit  of  the 
cucumber  and  melon,  and  the  stalk  of 
the  grape,  are  all  liable  to  camker  in  some 
form. 

Ca'swa.  Indian  Shot  (The  Celtic 
name  for  a  ca/ie,  or  reed.    Nat  ord., 
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Harantht  [Marantaoee].    linii^  U-Dian- 

4ria  i'Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbacttoiu  perenniala.  DWitlonB  of  the 
root;  Med  sown  in  hotbed t  rich,  open,  lowny 
toil.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80^  i  winter.  50^  to  iSP. 

C  Aehi'riu  (Achirae).     5.    Dark  red*     Augnat. 
lale  of  Mendosa.    1839. 

—  nngtuli/o'tia  (narrow  -  leaved).     9.     Bcarlet. 

Afiril.     S.  Amer.     1834.. 

—  tmranti'actt  (oran^).    4.  Oraog*.  Pecemb«r, 

Rrasil.     1834. 

—  e^mea  vfleah-eoloored).  4.  Fleah.  December. 

Braail.     I8S3. 

—  €oeeifnea  (aearlet).    t.     Seariet.     Deoamber. 

M.  Amer.    1731. 

—  irompa^cta  (compact).    3.    Bed.      April.      E. 

Ind.     1830. 

—  ert/eea  («airroB-coloared).  9.  Red.  May.  1893. 

—  d^Kdo'/a  (naked).   9.   ScarleK.  June.  Braail. 

1818. 

— /'iff/o'/ia  (broad-leared).   8.    Red.    May. 

Braail.     1818. 

—  diiaeoter  (two-oolottred*lMn»eil).    If.    Scarlet. 

November.    Trinidad.    1837. 

—  edn'/ii  (eatable).    8.    Red.  September.   Peru. 

1890. 

—  McvMnta  (eaenleat).  4.    Red.    Deeember   8. 

Amer.     1889.  * 

—  ewe'ba  (lofty).  l6.  Scarlet.  January.  Braail. 

i890. 

—  pieaAa  (weak).  S.  Bed.  Jnly.  Soath  Cnrolina. 

1788. 
^gfgaftUea  (gigantic).    5.    Red,  yellow.     De- 
cember.   South  Europe.     1800. 

—  flau'co  (milky.green).  9.    7eUow.    January. 

S.  Amer.     1730. 
mfbro  tuftea  (yeUow  and  ved).    4^.    Tel- 

lowiah-red.    Aug^iat.    Jamaica.     1834. 
— r%^/a  (reddiah-brown).   9.    Brown.  JiJy. 

8  Amer. 

—  Pmdica  (Indian).  9.  Scarlet.  Deoemb«r.  India. 

1S70. 

—  ■MMwIo'to  (spotted).  9.  Reddiah-ydlow.    De- 

cember.    India. 

—  <rM</lr/ra  (iria'flowerad).   6.   Red.  Dcoembcr. 

Peru.    1810. 
— /w'iicea(rusb-like).  1.  Red.  May.  tndiea.  1830. 

—  iMgwuffuU  (Lag una).    5.    Yellow.    Septem- 

ber.    Laguna.    1898- 

—  iMmAe'rM  (Lambert'e).     4.     Scarlet.     May. 

Trinidad.     1819* 

->  /oneeo/a'to  (apearWeanerf).  I.  Red.  Decem- 
ber.   Braail.     1896. 

mm  tamugtut^aa  (woolly).  0.  Scarlet.  April.  Marant. 
1838. 

—  tel^«///a  (broad-leaved).    10.    Pink.    Deeeou 

Iter.    Braail.     1890. 
^Sfmt^Cn  (bordered).     8.      Red.     December. 

Braail.    1818. 
•>  >Hm  (yellow).   9.  Tallow.   October.  E.  Ind. 

1829. 
mm^mkUfniaftU  (weatem).     8.     Reddiah-yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1829. 
«*  mimtti*li9  (eaatem).   4.  lUd.   June.    B.  Ind. 

1830. 

—  — yfa'iw  (yellow),    4.    Yellow.     June.     B. 

lad.    1890. 

— mmtmta'ta  (spotted).  Scarlet,  yellow.  Au- 

auat.    E.  Ind.     1570. 

—  p^Oida  {pale-JloweriHg).  4.  Pale  yellow.  Jane. 

W.  Ind.  1830. 

tmtif&Ha  (broad-laavad).  8.  Yellow.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1830. 

—  po'lcne  (apreading).  9.  Red^h-ydlow.  May. 

B^  Ju>eiTn.    lyys. 


C.^edbnc«lfl'la(lMV.4owcr4talki4>.  f.  Offaaga.- 

October.    1830 
~  pdffmo'rpha  (many-formed).     8.     Red-     l>e- 
cemher.    S.  Amer.     1895. 

—  Re^wH  (Reeve*a>.  5.  Yellow.   May.  Ckia^ 

1835. 

—  ru'lnra  (red).    8.    Red.    December.    W.  Ir.d. 

1830. 

—  ra^rleow'ljf  (red-etemmed).    8.     Bad.    May. 

1831. 

—  tiMfimfnea  (bloody).   4.   Bed.    /)rc«rabcr.   S. 

Amer.     1830. 
— >  tpecit/aa  (ahowy).  8.  Bed.  Auguat.   8.  Abmt. 
1830. 

—  Ifloe'slria  (irild),   i.   Scarlet.    December.   8. 

Amer.     1840. 

—  varla'Mia  (variable).     8.     Bed.    Deaamber. 

India.     1899. 

—  H'mnMewifeMU  (WarBsewics*s).     8^.    Scarlet. 

CoaU  Rica.    1849. 

Cannon-ball  Tree.    Le^cytkU. 

Canterbury  Bells.  CamjM^ttmla  mu*- 
dimn, 

Ca'nthium.  (From  CanHx,  its  Malt- 
bar  luune.  Nat.  ord.,  CUtehonadt  [Cia* 
ohonaoes].  Linn.,  H-Pgntandria  1- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Psychotria.) 

Besides  its  beauty,  it  is  one  of  tkoaa 
ageota  for  which  Cinchonada  are  ao  much  cele- 
brated. A  ato<7e  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy  aoil,  under  a  gtasa; 
rich,  nhry  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  tfo^w 
70° ;  winter,  40"  to  45<*. 

C.  Ai'Mam  (doubtful).  8.  WUta.  inly.  B.  lad. 

1894. 

Oa'htua.  (OoMliiistliePeniviannanie. 
Nat.  ord.,  PhkmworU  [PolemoDiaees]. 
Linn.,  H-Ptniamdria  l-Mt^noyynia,) 

Greenhouae  evergreea  shrube.  CnttinirainoaBd, 
under  glaaa ;  aaady  loam  and  peat*    Winter  temp-, 

40<»  to  45*. 

C.  bfaotar  (two-coloured).    4.     Beddiah-yallov. 

May.     Peru.    1848. 
^iujiifb'lim  (box-leaved).      4.      Roey.      April. 

Peruvian  Andes.     1849. 
•^nrifo'lia  (pear-leaved).    8.    Cieam.    Kaick. 

Peru.     1848. 

Gape  Jasmine.     Oard^majlo'rula. 

Cape  Pbilly'bea.    CauCne  Cap^nnt. 

Ca! nhai».  Caper- tree.  (From  Aii6«r, 
tbeArabio  name  for  capera.  Nat.  ord*, 
Capparidi  [Capparidacess].  Linn^  13- 
Polyandria  I'Monogynia,) 

ThB  ftower-bnda  of  C.  Mpima^am  form  a  well-knoira 
pickle.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoota  in 
sand,  under  a  glasa,  in  moist  heat  t  aandy  Inasn 
and  flbry  peat.  All  require  protection,  and  oaaaa 
of  them  the  aaual  treatment  of  the  plant-atova. 

C.  oetcmliM'te  (long-pointed  Isjped).   (S.    Whita. 
K.  Ind.    1899. 

—  JEgypti'aea  (Egyptian).    9.     White.    Egypt. 

1839. 

—  «Mfv«<airfM  (alnumd^lika).    0.     WkHe.     W, 

Ind.     1818. 
^•phy'Ua    (lealless).      4.      Uiata.       B. 

18n. 
^  aurieuit^im  (eared).    CL    While. 
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11.  Wbite.    W.  Ind. 

8. 


{ 

—  Mr^pwia  (Bnyniiu't) 

I75S. 
"  Ckimt'ntit  (CUaeM).    4.    White.    July. 
Aiaer.     I8S7. 

—  qfn»phaiio*pkortt  (dog-phftlliu-beuinf .    Boy- 

leaved).  8.  Green,  white.  W.  Ind.  1759. 

—  Englsthim'na  (St.  J:.u»teek'a).     0.     Striped. 

St.  Bwtaeh.     182t. 

—  ftrrwifnMi  (ratty).    4.    White.    JAmidca. 
•"/ron^'M  (leafy).  7*  Green.  Certhegena.  1600. 

—  Acrte'ciM  (herbaeeottt).     9.    White.    Taurie. 

1818.  HeriMeeocia  half-hardy. 
— /eneice'iuit  (Jamaioa).   4.    White.   Jamaiciu 

« ffaMVit  (natmr-lMvinl).     ii.     White.     W. 
Ind.     I7il8. 

—  JfenVne  (Hariaane  laland).   4.   White.    Ti- 

mor.    1890. 

—  udoroff «n'fli«  (aweeteat-seented).    9.    White. 

Cazaeeas.     1814. 

—  Me'to  (ear-«hspe-l«aeed).     9.    White.    July. 

Sooth  of  Europe.    Half-hardy  deciduous. 
-^fta'ta(ihield./ea9etf).   0.    White.  Trinidad. 

1897. 
-p«ldk«'fr<imi(IUreat).  10.  White.  Carthnceoft. 

1700. 

—  aaJffiM   (viUow-leaeed).    8.    White.    Sante 

Cms.    1807. 

—  tetkMa  (hedge).    4.    White.    E.  Ind.    1899. 

—  aHmo'm  («o»BiiMMi-*piny}.    9.     White.    June. 

Sooth    of  Europe.     Iftgfi.      Half-hardy 
decidoofta. 

—  tanmi'liTKa  (alender-podded).      0.     White. 

Caiaccaa.    1893. 
-tamU^a  (twiated-pe^iM).    C.     MHiite.     W. 

Ind.     1899. 
~  trijkfru  fthree-fkowered).  4.  White.   9.  Amer. 

—  enM^te  (wATed).    «.    White. 

—  oerFMv'M  (wwtT-poAM).    8.    White.    Car- 

cbafcena.     1890. 
~  Icfio'iiiea  (Ceylon).  9.  White.  Ceylon.  1810. 

Caprifo'lium.  HoDeysuckle.  (From 
f^^tty  a  goat,  and  folium^  a  leaf ;  poeti- 
cally, goat-leaf,  for  its  climbing  habit 
XaL  ord.,  OaprifoiU  [CaprifoliaceaB]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentattdria  l-Monoyynia,  Allied 
toLoniceru.) 

All  dcekhuma  and  twinert,  except  where  other- 
viM  •pedfled.  Cutting*  of  ripened  shoote  teken 
off  in  antnmn,  and  inserted  in  a  ahady  border ; 
lender  and  acareer  kinds  shoold  have  the  assist- 
tnee  of  a  hand-light,  as  the  wood  is  generally 
pithy.  The  moot  suecessful  mode  of  propagating 
•at  of  doors  ia  by  layers  in  autumn,  after  the 
leaves  hafe  eommenced  fslling.    Common  soU. 

HARDY. 
C.  ikfemm  (di<edoua).    9.    Porple.    Jnae.    N. 
Amer.     1779. 

—  DtmgtaFtH  (Dooglas'a).    90.    Orange.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1894.    (timber. 
~-  ^fru'aciiin  (Ecraacan).  16.  Orange.  If  ay.  Italy. 
"  fl^tmm,  (yellow).    10.  Yellow.  If  ay.  Carolina. 

1810. 
-rBfti»ei(p1c«aant).  90.  Bed.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1730.    Evergreen. 
-Mfw'fwM  (hairy-/eavid).   W.   Yellow.    May. 

Canada.     1899. 

(rather  briaUy).   Boae.   July     8. 

Amer.     1883. 

(Italiw).   M.  Purple,  yellow.  Jane. 


a  /lelTeiMt  fVAfMn  (red  Italiaa).     19. 
June.    Sonth  Rurope. 

—  iQngiJkfrmm  (long-flowered).     Ydlow,  whUa 

July.    China.     1899.    Climber. 

—  0ecidenWte  (weatern).  90.  Orange.  Jaly.  Fi 

Vancouver.    1894. 

—  ^enWjrme'MMm  (woodbine).  90.  Yellow.  Jaa* 

Britein. 

— B^lgiea  (Dnteh).    90.    Yellow.    June. 

quere^f&lium  (oak-leaved).    90.    Yellow, 

red.    June* 
ter&tinmm  (late-rcrf).    10.    Yellow,  red 

Jnne. 
variega^fum  (variegated).  1ft.  Yellow,  red. 

June.    Britain. 

—  rnnpennVeRf  (everpeen).    1ft.   Soarlet.  June. 

N.  Amer.    loftd.    Evergreen. 

Bri/wnH  (Brown's).    90.    Bright  scarlet. 

Mot. 

—  ^—mafj9r  (larger-^otrered).     90,     Scarlet. 

May. 

—  — -Mii'mie    (len.    Trumpet),    1ft.     Scarlet* 

June.    Carolina.    1666. 

—  hibmU/tum  (eylindrical),    Mexico*    184d* 

HALF-HilBDY. 
C,  Chimfnte  (China).  SO.  Orange.  Augnet.  China. 
I8O6.    Evergreen. 

—  cJJfo'nMs  (hair-fringed).    6.    Yellow.     June. 

Missouri.    189ft. 

—  implt^xum  (interwoven).  8.  Red,  yellow.  July. 

Minorca.    1779.    Evergreen. 
BaUt^ricum  (Balearic).  8.  Cream.  June* 

Mlaoreo* 

-*  Japo'meum  (Japaacae).  IB.  Red.  June.  China. 

1806.    Evergreen. 
'^  Nepale'fue  (Nrpaul).  18.  Orange.  July.  Ne- 

panl.     I8O7.    Evergreen. 

Ca'psioum.  Chili  Pepper.  (From  kapto, 
to  bite ;  referring  to  its  pungency.  Nat. 
ord..  Night shtttUi  [SolanaceseJ.  lian., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogyiiiiu) 

Cayenne  pepper  is  the  ground  seeds  of  Capsl* 
cum.  Seeda  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  Mareh,  and, 
after  being  picked  off  finally,  potted,  to  be  grown 
in  a  house,  such  as  a  vinery,  or  transplanted 
against  a  wdl,  or  any  sheltered  place  oot  01  doora* 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
C,  angulo'tum  (angttlar-/riif<ctf).  1.  White.  Jane* 
India. 

—  afnmtm  (annoal).    1.    White.    Jane.    India. 

IS48. 

—  eordf/Vnne  (heart-ahaped).   1.  White.  Jane. 

India. 

—  lo'ngum  (long-yVwtfed).    1*     White.     June. 

India.     1A48. 

—  tch^mgvfnMm  (four-angled).    1.  White.   June* 

India. 

BTOYE    EYEROREEN   SHRUBS* 
C.  baeeafium  (berried).    S.    White.   June.   1791. 

—  bVeolor  (two-coloured).  4.  Purple.  Jnne.  W. 

Ind.    1804. 
'^  eermti/U/mm  (cherry-ilowered).     9.     White. 
June.     1898. 

—  cerefi/o'rme  (cherry-shaped).   1.  Red,  yellow 

June.    W.  Ind.     1789>    Annoal. 
-^  tmndtfwettu  (bluish).  Pnrple.  Joae.  8.  Amer* 
1897. 

—  eo'nicwm  (conlcal-yHif/cd).  9.  White.   Joack 

Guiana.    1890.    Annual. 
-~  e^nofdet  (cone-like).  9.  White.  AyriL  ladiib 
1700* 
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CfnA¥wtttm  (abnibby).    1.    PalAyeUow.   Jvljr. 

India.    1050. 
^  —  torfMio'ram    (rmther-twiHad).  S.   White. 

E.  Ind.     18S0. 

—  f loMytowm  (globe-bMring).  1.  Whltt.  Jan*. 

OaUna.    18S4. 

(lam).  1.  White.  J«ly.  India.  17t9. 
Biennial. 
•  M'>ftf«rm(two.eIeri).    White.    May.     B. 
Ind.    I7ft8. 

ftoto'mm   (globe -/VuMfftf).    1.     White. 
Joljr.    E.  Ind. 

(Havanah).    White.    May.    Ha. 
▼anah.     18S0. 

(yellow./rajftftf).   1.  White.  July.  E. 
Ind.    1830. 

—  fiiienfntkwin  (amali-flowered).  8.  White.  May. 

Braiil.    188U. 

—  mteroM'riNm  v*™*il-fnitted).  i.  White.  May. 

—  MiUe'rii  (Miller'a).  1.  White.  Jane.  W.  Ind. 

1884.    Annual. 

—  mi'nimtnn  (amalleet).    White.    May.    B.  Ind. 

1798. 

—  ova'fMm  (egg-fraited).  8.  White.  July.  1884. 

—  ptfrniMlwrn.  (penduloua).  1.  White.  May.  1760. 

—  Pl^rumida'le   (pyramidal).    9.    White.    May. 

—  8ine*nMe  (Chineae).   t.    White.   July.  China. 

1807. 
^  ipA«'rieMii»(globalar-/VMile4).  f.  White.  May. 

1807. 

—  tomahfk/rm€  (tomato-ahaped).    1^.    Whitiah. 

July.    Biennial. 

—  tw^Kla'tem  (burnt).    9.    White.   Jane.  ChllL 

AttttuaL 

Oafsicuil  For  pickling  purposes  the 
following  are  the  species  and  varietieu 
vsaally  employed : — 

CtfpticHm  a'nHuum  (Guinea  pepper), 
the  long-podded,  short-podded,  and  oval 
short  podded.  O,  eerm^fo'rme  (cherry 
pepper),  cheny-shaped  red  and  yellow- 
podded.    (7.  gro'sium  (bell  pepper). 

Soil  and  Situation. — They  do  best  m  a 
light,  rich  loam,  and  against  a  fence  or 
wall.  Hence  they  are  often  grown  within 
an  enclosure  devoted  to  hotbed-forcing. 

Time  mtd  mode  of  Sowing.'^Sow  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
ApriL  Sow  in  pots  or  pans,  and  place  in 
a  hotbed,  with  the  shelter  of  a  frame ; 
but,  in  default  of  a  stove,  hotbed,  or 
frame,  they  may  be  raised  under  hand- 
glasses on  a  warm  border,  the  sowing,  in 
such  case,  being  deferred  until  settled 
warm  weather,  in  May.  The  seed  co- 
vered a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  have  still  their  seed-leaves, 
thin  to  four  inches  apart,  and  those  re< 
moved  plant  in  four-inch  pots,  three  in 
each,  and  keep  them  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, being  shaded  from  the  meridian  sun, 
and  moderately  watered  with  tepid  water 
until  Uiey  have  taken  root;  but  little 
■hading  will  be  required  if  the  roots  of 
the  seedlings  are  carefully  moved,  and  in 


the  afternoon  Just  before  shutting  vp. 
During  the  whole  of  their  oontiniianes 
beneath  a  frame,  air  must  be  admitted 
freely,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn ;  and, 
as  May  advances,  they  must  be  aecus- 
tomed  gradually  to  an  uncovered  situa- 
tion, by  taking  off  the  glasses  during  the 
day,  and  by  degrees  leaving  them  open  of 
an  evening :  this  prepares  them  for  their 
final  removal  at  the  close  of  thai  mooth, 
or  early  in  June.  Those  nosed  in  a 
border  beneath  hand-glasses  must  also 
be  thinned  as  directed  above,  and  thoa« 
removed  planted  in  a  similar  aituatioii, 
or,  in  default  of  hand-glasses,  beneath  a 
paper  frame  or  matting.  The  same  maj 
be  adopted  for  the  plants  from  the  hot- 
beds, if  all  other  conveniences  are  want- 
ing. When  planted  out  finally,  set  them 
two  feet  asunder,  screened  from  the  sun, 
and  water  freely  until  rooted.  Gontinna 
the  watering  in  dry  weather  throughout 
their  growtti.  They  flower  during  July 
or  beginning  of  August,  and  the  pcSls  are 
ready  to  be  gathered  for  pickling  at  tlia 
close  of  this  last  month«  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

To  obtain  Seed.-^A  plant  bearing  soma 
of  the  forwardest  and  finest  fhiits  of  each 
variety  must  be  preserved,  that  it  may 
be  ripe  before  the  fh>st  oommenoes,  tl^e 
first  of  which  generally  kills  the  plants. 
When  completely  ripe,  cut  the  pods,  and 
hang  up  in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  room, 
until  completely  dry,  and  keep  the  seed 
in  them  until  wanted  for  sowing, 

Cabaoa'na.  Siberian  Pea-tree.  (From 
Oaragan^  the  name  of  C,  arbor^teent 
among  the  Mogul  Tartars.  Nat  ord.,  Le^ 
ffuminous  Plante  [Fabaceis].  linn^  17* 
JDiadelphia  ^Decandria,  Allied  to  Co* 
lutea.) 

Theae  handtome  ahraba  InhaUt  Uie  wbele  el 
north-eaatern  Aaia,  from  Pekin  in  China,  weat* 
ward,  to  the  banka  of  the  Wolga.  They  are  in- 
ereaaed  principally  in  the  nuraeriea,  by  graftinf 
on  C.  arbor^tcene,  which  ia  a  deeidnoua  tree  t  but 
all  the  othera  are  deciduona  ahmba.  The  larf  er* 
gfowing  apcciea  am  beat  propacatad  by  a«eda 
aown  in  aprini^,  or  by  eattlnca  of  the  roots. 
Shmbby,  low  planta  by  aeed  and  layera  ;  and  ib« 
rarer,  Cfhineae,  Siberian,  and  drooping  kinda  bf 
grafting  in  apring ;  aandy  loam. 

C.  iltfa^Ma  (Altafana).   8.    YeUow.    May.    91 

beria.     1780. 
•^oHoitfteene  (tree-like).     It.     TeEow.    Uav. 

Siberia.     17t8. 

—  '•^-~  ime'rmiM  (oaarmed).    la.    TeUuw.    May. 

Siberia.     1880. 

-  •MMo'na  (aand).      I.     Velluw.      Joaa.      81* 

beria.     1809. 
—  Chatmlafgu  (Chamlaga;.    ^     TeUuw.      M^ 
China.    1778. 
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C/<^Ai«(fleree).   9.    YaDow.  Innt.   SttMria. 

-fnueteem  (abnibby).  S.  Ydlow.  April. 
Siberia.     17M* 

flt«ftM<i^ll«  (ii«Ro«-lcAfl«ted).  i.  Yel- 
low.   April.    OdeiMu 

UMfe^Ha  (broad-lealletad).     %,    VeUow. 

ApriL 

-  grmmi^t^rm  (large-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  Joae. 

Iberia.     1823. 

-  OtrartUafua  (OenrdU).    Hinularas.    1890. 

-  /aWte  (maaod).  S.  Pink.  April.  Siberia.  1790. 

-  Mdcrweo'iiliU  (lar^thornea).      1.     Yellow. 

Jane.    Siberia. 
"  wuertqtkg'Ua  (imall-leaTed).  t.  Yellow.  May. 
Bauia.    1810. 

-  m/tti»  (aoft).  S.  Yellow.   May.  Tanria.  1818. 

-  Mong&Oca  (Monsoliao).  Yellow.   April.  Tar- 

tary.    I8S6. 

~  ng^^»  (pigmy).  1.  Yellow.  May.  Si- 
beria.   I7»l. 

' arena'ria  (raad).    I.    Yellow.    April. 

-  iMe'mM  (BadowaU's).    S.     YeUow.     June. 

Siberia.    1827. 
prm'eom  (early;.    3.   Yellow.    April. 

-  qpJMo'ja  (thorny),    fl.    YcUow.   May.  Siberia. 

177». 

«-  tngmeamikofd€§  (goat't-thom-lilte).  4.  Yel- 
low.   May.    Siberia.    1810. 

-~  trifU^a  (thre^flowered).  Oraeniah  <-  yellow. 
1847. 

Caiu'lija.  (From  Carallie^  its  Dame 
ID  India.  Nat.  ord.,  Manpwe$  [Rhizo- 
phoraoee].  Linn.,  il'JDod^candria  l- 
Monogynia.) 

This,  like  tiie  rest  of  the  Maagroree,  grow*  only 
•kmg  the  tropical  ehures,  where  they  form  im- 
peoMrable  thicketa,  and  aend  down  roots  from 
the  braaehee,  like  the  Banian-tree.  In  time  each 
roota  reiae  the  main  trunkt  high  abore  their  ori- 
ginal lerel ;  hence  the  nsttal  name  of  the  order— 
Khiaophoraeca,  or  root-beareia.  Cnttinga  and 
treatment  aa  for  CaDthium. 

C.  kfeida  (ahinisg).    M.   YeUow.  E.  Ind.    1820. 

Caballu'ma.  (Its  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  JsciepiadM  [Asclepiadaoee].  Linn., 
^Pentandria  i-Digynia,  Allied  to  SU- 
pelia.) 

Store  crergreen  ahruba,  natires  of  Eaat  Indiea. 
Cattiaga  w^l  dried,  and  laid,  rather  than  faa- 
teacd,  among  gravelly  and  limy,  rubbiahy  soil, 
Batil  they  strike ;  aandy  loam,  broken  pota,  and 
bai^mbbiahi  little  water  given,  vnleaa  when 
l^iwina  fredy.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  88* ;  win- 
ter, 49*^10  56*.  and  dry. 

C.  MN^nrfMe  (aaceDding).  S.  Pink.  Jnly.    1904. 

-  emuia'ta     (scolloped).     ^.      Pale    yellow. 

1829. 
-AaMe'to  (fringed).  ^.    Pale  yellow.    1839. 

-  iMAelte'te  (nmbelled).    Pink.    1904. 

Gabaxbo'ia-TBXS.      Averrfu/a    earam- 

GaftA'sDAS.     OarCtsa  Cara'ndas, 
Caba'pa.     (From  Oaraipe,  itn  name  in 
South  America.    Nat.  ord.,  Meliadi  [Me- 
lifteett].     Linn.,  iO'Decandria  l-Mono- 

Witt.) 

The  flowers  are  small,  bnt  ammerona  {  and,  like 
Ivenat  of  the  MeUada,  tbia  genua  poaaeaaea  bitter 
Mtnagcat  and  tonic  qnaKtiea.  Stove  trees.   Cat* 


tinoi  of  ripened  ahoota  in  aaad,  nadei  a  glaai^ 
and  ia  bottom-heat  I  loam  and  pe«t.  Summer 
temp.,  00*  to  85* ;  winter,  88*  to  00*. 

C.  GuioH^nnM  (Guiana),    it.   Yellow.   Oaiana. 
1824. 

—  Guimea'tuiB  (Guinea).     SO.     Yellow,     ttem 

Leone.    1798. 

—  Moluee^ntii  (Molnccaa).  20.  Yellow.  B.  Ind. 

1820. 
-*jM«'cera(tall).    40.    Ttllow.    W.  lad. 

Ca'baway.     Oa*rum  ca'rvL 

Cabda'miks.  Lady's  Smock.  (From 
kardamon,  watercress ;  referring  to  the 
acrid  flavour.  Nat  ord ,  Cruc\fert  [Bras- 
sioaces].  linn.,  Id-Te^ra^^ynomta.  Allied 
to  Arabia.) 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Cnidfera,  Carda^mine  ia 
antiscorbutie  and  stimulant.  All  that  we  deacribe 
are  hardy  herbaceooa  perenniala,  eaecpt  CthmHC' 
iroVdft  which  ia  an  aannal ;  accda  in  any  com- 
mon aoal,  provided  it  be  moist ;  the  herbaceous 
and  marahy  planta  b?  division  ;  marahy,  peaty  aoU. 

C.  omaVo (bitter).    I.    White.    ApriL    Britain. 
Aquatic. 

—  CMf(^Aa (aaamm-lcaved).    I.White.  Jane. 

Italy.    1710. 

—  httUdi/o'lia  (daiay-Uaved).    1.   White.  April. 

Scotland. 

— afjoi'fui  (alpine).   1.  White.   April.  Aua- 

tria.     1088. 

—  ektUdofniia  (oelandine-ZMvcd).  1.  White.  June. 

Italy.    1739. 

—  gkm'ea  fmilky-green).    1.  White.  Jane.  Ca- 

labria.   1827. 
•~  laf(/o'/<a  (broad-leaved).    2.     Porple.     June. 
Spain.    1710.    Marahplanta. 

—  macrophp'Ua  (large-leaved).  I.   Purple.   May. 

Siberia.    1824. 
— 'prafe'isait(meadow-c«clroe-/fower)«    1.     Pur- 
ple.   April.    Britain.    Marah-plant. 

—  —pWna  (double-flowered).  I.  Purple.  April. 

Marsh-plant. 
"^ -—^ pUfna-oflba  (doable- whlte->f<HP«r«d).     I. 

White.    April.    Marsh-plant. 
^  thalietrofdet  (thalictram-like).      1.     White. 

June.    Piedmont.    1818.    Annual. 

—  trifonia  (three-leaved).  2.  White.  May.  Swit- 

,    aerland.    1029. 

—  tu^'iBo'aa  (bog).    I.    White.    April.    Tauria. 

18I9<    Marah-plant. 

CAXDAXOif.    MpVnia  Oardaimc^mum, 

Cabdziial  Flowbb.  Lobe'Ua  cardina*lis. 

Cabdoon.  {Cyna^ra cardi^nculvt.)  The 
stalks  of  the  inner  leaves,  when  rendered 
tender  by  blanching,  are  used  in  stews, 
sonps,  and  salads. 

Soil  and  SUuaiion. — ^A  light,  rieb,  un- 
shaded soil,  dug  deep,  and  well  pulve- 
rised, suits  it  best. 

Time  and  mods  of  Sowing, — Sow  at  the 
close  of  April,  those  plants  raised  from 
earlier  sowing  being  apt  to  run;  for  a 
late  crop,  a  sowing  maj  be  performed  in 
June.  Best  practice  is  to  sow  in  patebea 
of  three  or  four,  six  inches  apart,  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  to  be  thinned  finally  to 
one  in  eaeh  plaoe,  the  weakest  being  re- 
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moved.  If,  however,  they  are  raised  in  a 
seed-bod,  they  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting in  about  eight  or  ten  weeks 
Ax>m  the  time  of  sowing,  and  must  bA  set 
at  similar  distances. 

The  seed  must  be  oovered  about  half 
an  inch.    When  about  a  month  old,  thin 
the  seedlings  to  four  inches  apart,  and 
those  removed  may  be  pricked  out  at  a 
similar  distance.    When  of  the  age  suf- 
ficient for  their  removal,  they  roust  be 
taken  up  carefully,  and  the  long,  strag- 
gling leaves  removed.   The  bed  for  their 
reception  must  be  dug  well,  and  laid  out 
in  trenches,  as  for  celery,  or  a  hollow 
sunk  for  each  plant ;  but,  as  they  are  li- 
able to  sufifer  from  excessive  wet,  the 
best  mode  is  to  plant  on  the  surface,  and 
form  thenecessaiy  earthing  in  the  shape 
of  a  ridge.  Water  abuodanSy  at  the  time 
of    planting,   as  well  as   subseqiaently, 
until  the  planU  are  established ;  and  also 
in  August,  if  diy  weather  occurs,  regu- 
larly every  other  night,  as  this  is  found 
to  prevent  their  running  to  seed.    When 
advanced  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  which,  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing,  will  be  in  August,  and  thence  to 
October,  the  leaves  must  be  closed  to- 
gether, a  hay-band  wound  round  each, 
and  then  earthed  up  like  oeleiy.   It  must 
be  done  on  a  dry  day.    As  the  plant!> 
grow,  use  more    hay-bands  and    more 
earthing,  until  blanched  about  two  feei 
high.    The  blanching  is  completed  in 
about  eight  or  ten  weeks.    If  litter  is 
thrown  over  the  tops  during  severe  wea- 
ther,  the    plants    will   continue    good 
through  the  winter. 

To  obtain  Seed.  —  Being  a  native  of 
Candia,  seed  in  this  country  seldom 
ooraes  to  maturity ;  but,  in  dry  seasons, 
a  few  plants  may  be  set  in  a  sheltered 
Bituation  of  the  April  sowing,  not  earthed 
up,  but  allowed  the  shelter  of  mats  or 
litter  in  frosty  weather.  The  Howers 
make  their  appearance  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  the  seed  should  ripen 
in  September. 

CAADu'KCBLLns.  (The  diminutive  of 
earduncutu$^  the  Cardoon.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteraeen].  Lion.,19.iSyn.9e- 
nesia  I'^quaUs.    Allied  to  Carthamus. ) 


I  refening  to  the  spines  of  the  Thistle^ 
I  Nat  ord..  Composites  [Asteraoesl.  Lina, 
id'Syngeuesia  l-^qualis,) 

Notwithstandinff  the  proTerhial  weedincu  if 
ThiatlM,  there  are  eome  handsome  fardeti.Mi» 
eies  among  them.  All  hardy.  Seed*  or  dimioMi 
eommon  aoU* 

A.NKUAI.S. 

C.  afOUus  (wh\t^%h),  S.    Purple.  Jul*. 
ISlfl. 

—  Anfbieus  (Arabian).  I.  Purple.  JuIt. 
178B. 

—  urgenMtus  (ailTered).  I.  Purple.  July.  F.Kyak 
1789-  ^ 

^  dntfrtua  {grtj),   S.   Purple.  Julj.  CauoMiii 
1818. 

—  r/antte'/iM  (dub-ahaped).    s.    Purple.    Jale. 
Canarteit.     18S7. 

—  leueafnthMs  (white-flowered;.  ».  Purple.  Julr. 
Spain.     1810. 

—  lettco'gruphua   (wfaite-paioted).     s.     Purple. 
June.     Italy.     I75«. 

—pertf^niM  (diffuse).    J.    Purple.  July.    18l4 

—  Volge'nsU  (Volga).    2.    Purple.  Julj.    Volca. 
1820.  •-  #  a 

BIEMVIALS. 

C.  o/o'/tu  (winged).    2.    Purple.    July,    isit 

—  ea'ntficcuw  (hoary).  J.    Purple.    July.     Hu'a- 
icary.     1805.  ' 

—  CarttnemA/lius  (Carline-leaved).    l.      PuriOa. 
July.     Pyrenees.     IS04. 

—  raitffiMfdtf*  (Carline-Kke).     I.   Purple.    Jut, 
Pyrenees.    1784.  ^ 

—  c^WiMtt  (hill).    ».    Purple.    July.   Huiig«fy. 

lolo. 

—  e»rr«Ao'««  (corymbose).    4.    Purple.    Jul*. 
Naples.     1824.  ' 

^  erfspus  (ewrlrd),    2.    Purple.  July,    Ettrt»i>e. 

—  kamui'/»uf  rhooked.Npined).  &.  Purple.  June. 
H  unitary,     ises. 

—  lommgino'sua  (woolly^      8.      Purple.      Julr. 
Armenia.    1890.  ' 

—  monlo'nM  (mountain).     8.      Purple.     Jul? 
South  of  Europe.     1820. 

—  m^riaeafntkut  (myriad-spined).  Purple.  JuIt. 
N.  Africa.     18S«.  ' 

^nigrtfseens  (blackish).     4.      Purple.      JoJ,. 
South  of  France.    ISiQ. 

—  penmm'ta   (burdock).      4.      Purple.      Ju!t. 
Austria.     I77(J. 

—  eemteu'diit  (half-naked).    8.     Purple.     Ca». 
casus.    1810. 

^tmeina^tus  (hooked),      «.       Purple.      Jala. 
Tauria.    I817.  ' 


Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  France. 
Division  of  the  roots;  eommon  soil. 

C.  mttfsnmiu  (moat  gentle).  |.  Blue.  June.  1774, 
"  "Bit 


—  vii4g«'n«  (common).    |.    Blue.    May.    1784 
GA'Bnmis.    Thistle.     (From  ard,  the 
Oeltiq  word  for  a  prickle,  or  sharp  point ;  j 


REBBACBOUa  Pi:ilENJIl4L8. 
C.  q^«i»  (aUied).    Pink.    July.    Naples,     ras, 

—  o/pe's^rit  (alpine).    14.    Purple^    July.    ^lo. 
atia.     1808. 

—  «/npA  j(^o'/<w  (atriplex-leaved).    It.    Purple. 
August.    Siberia.    1784. 

—  •reMoi'<<et  (burdock-like;.    8.  Purple.    Jnlv. 
Camiola.     1804.  ' 

—  mrgenu/ns  (argemone-leaTcd).  14.      Purple. 
July.    Pyreoeee.     1810. 

—  cre^i^o'tfuf  (thick.learwi).   2,  Puiple.   Jaly. 

—  4^ora'hM  (unilowered).     t.     Red.     Augweo 

Austria.    IA70. 

—  rfu'WM  (doubtful).    2.    Purple.    July.     ieiC 
^  mmaroce'pknius    (large-headed;.      S.      J«l». 

*   Numidia.    1817. 
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t  M'Jtat  (foMraMdiata).     f .     Porpto.     J«n« 
Fifldmont.    1810. 

-  •mtm4Mf4e§  (ooopordum-like).    l^.  Purple. 

Jalj.    Iberia.    1818. 
i-  wMH/H»  (eartem).  S.    Parple.  July.  Iberia. 
1804. 

—  pv^|Vni«(iDuJl-flowered).  8.   Pttrpl«.  July. 

South  of  Europe.     1 78 1. 
-pidKa'ufteeCfoot-epkied).    3.  Purpto.  July. 

Firance.    1819. 
'-pftHao^pMma   (densr-headed-/^tKaf•)•      1^. 

Pferple.    July.    South  of  Europe.    1780. 

Gau'ya.  (Named  after  Dr,  Carey,  a 
wlebrated  divioe  and  Indian  linguist, 
who  devoted  his  leisare  hours  to  garden- 
ing and  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Barrington- 
Mdi  [BairiDgtoniaceiB].  linn.,  iO-ifo- 
^ade^lda  B-Poljfundria.) 

Thae  cpleDdid  plant*  are  fit  aaeoeiatee  to  Bar- 
liBgleBia  and  Gusinvia.  9tove-planto,  from  the 
Attt  Indict }  cuttings,  and  dividing  the  roots  t 
MMy  kMMi  one  part,  to  two  parta  fibry  peat,  with 
PMon  of  ebareoal,  and  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
eir«6d  watering.  SouiBier  temp.,  M"  to  SA**; 
viater,  i5«  to  8€P. 

C.  erte'rua  (tree).    8.    Bed  and  yellow.    18S3. 
— Atrie^gfu  (berbaceoua).     1.    Red  and  white. 
July.    1808.     HerbaoeooB  perennial. 

(round -/naletfO.     8*     Bed.      H 
ahrub. 


Ga^ioa.  Papaw-tree.  (Named  from 
■I  enonecNifl  idea  that  it  was  a  native  of 
CmU.  Nat  ord.,  Pajniyadt  [Papayaces]. 
liiDL,  aHJMacta  ^^Decandria,) 

Oae  of  llw  tvopieal  fhdta  grown  in  our  etovea, 
■MB  far  OBioelty  than  for  n«e.  The  Papaw  fruit 
(C  ppfdwm)  It  eatuB,' when  eooked,  in  aome  paru 
^  Seath  America,  but  not  much  eMeemed  by 
farapeam.  Stoire  treee  |  cutting*  of  ripe  ehoou 
jamdv  mU,  under  a  beU-^Iaaa,  and  in  aweet 
>«ttoni-heat }  rich,  loamy  eoii.  Summer  temp., 
M^  toSS^t  winter,  68*  to  00°. 

C.  rwmUgtfra  (atem-flowering).    00.  Oreen.    Cfr> 

raeeaa.    1000. 
—  oM^b^rant  (omnfe-formed).    SO     Yellowish. 

Lima.    1880. 
•"■toeeu'fya  mone^e*    (amall-fruited-m(Mii»> 

cbua).    80.    Whitish-green.    1818. 
**9*pa']ra(eommof»  papaw).    80.    Oreen.  July. 

India.    lOpO. 
"  n^o'nnte  (pear-ebaped).  88.  Pinkish.  Pent. 

1888. 
-Viae'ea  (prickly).  80.  Whitlah  green.  Omaaa. 

1881. 

CiBi'saA.  (The  derivation  is  not  as- 
Mrtained ;  bat  krUkna-pakphula  is  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  C,  Cara'ndas.  Nat.  ord., 
8  secdon  of  Dogbanes  [Apocynaceffi]. 
iJnn.,  tt-Pentaiuiria  l-Monogynia,) 

Tkc  adlky  juice  of  this  and  othera  in  this  order 
•f  Dogbanes  is  manufactured  into  India-rubber. 
TV  fruit  of  C.  Cara'ndaa  furnishes  a  substitute 
y  itd-eurrant  jelly.  StOTC  trees  and  ahrubs  i 
yHags  of  ripe  wood  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in 
Jjjleia  liiai;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
"^•i  M" ;  winter,  80»  to  6»«. 
C. 


(Carandas).      I  A.    White.      July. 
X.  Ind.     1790. 


C  tam9!9Uia  (ap«ar-lMee«tf>.    0.    WUte.    July 

N.  Holland.     1888. 
^ovafia  (tn-leaved).      \h.      Wliite.      AugriMU 

N.  Holland.    I819. 

—  epin^rum  (apiny).    80.     White.    July.     £. 

Ind.    I8I9. 

—  ^plepf 'crois   (bitter-wooded).        It.      White. 

July.    Mauritius.    I8i0. 

Garzi'va.  (Named  after  Charlemagne, 
Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Compttxiten  [Astera- 
oeae].     Linn.,  19  Stfngeiitsiti  i-JEqualis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.  Seeds  uf  antiualt  in  April ; 
seeds  and  diTisions  of  perennials.  The  Cape 
apedea  requires  projection.    Oommon  soil. 

C.  ooatMife^Ha  (aeanthns-leaved).     8.     White. 
June.    Camiola.    1818. 

—  arauUu  (itemless).    |.  White.    Jtme.    Italy. 

1040. 

—  ——cww/tf'aeeNe  (short-stemmed).    1.   White. 

June.    Switaerland.     1 819. 
-^aggrega'ta  (clustered).      8.      White.      Jul  jr. 

Hungarr.     1804. 
-—  Biebertteiniafna  (Bieberste&n's).    8.    Auguvt. 

Caueaaus.    I8IO. 
— •  eotjfUiMea  (corymbose).    8.     Yellow.     July. 

South  of  Europe.     IO4O. 
•^  lamafta  (woolly).    8.    Purple.    June.      South 

of  Europe.    1088.    liardy  annual. 

—  4^^<i  OTrc-shaped-toaeed).    1.    June.   Cape 

of  Oood   Hope.    1810.    Greenhouse  bi- 
ennial. 

—  racewM/ea  (racemed-^foaMred).     8.      Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    IflAS.    Hardy  biennial 

—  SrciOa  (Sicilian).     1.     July.     Sici^.      1837. 

Hardy  biennial. 

—  efm^i^*  (singly->loMvrwd).    14,    White.  June. 

Hungary.    10  iO. 

Oabliido'yioa.  (Named  alter  Charlet 
/F.,  of  Spain,  and  LouUa,  his  queen. 
Nat  ord.,  Screw-Pines  [Pandana<!ca!]. 
Linn.,  ^l-Moneecia  9-Polgaudrift.) 

The  leaves  of  all  the  Screw- Ptnea  are  set  spirally 
round  the  stem,  which  gives  it  a  eork-screw  ap' 
pearance  {  hence  the  name  of  this  order.  Stttve 
perenniala ;  suekera )  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp., 
08^  to  00^;  winter,  M^  to  «ft^. 

BTRBOBBBN   CUMJIBHS. 
C»fumf/era  (rope-bearing).    4.     Wh:*.a.     Trini- 
dad.    1884. 

—  J^MiMiM'wait  (Jamaica).    4.    Wh:te     Jamaica. 

1085. 

UEBBAGSOUB   SHRUBa. 
C.  mmguetifu'tia  (nairow-lcavcU).    8.      tfiuenish 
▼ellow.     Peru.     1818. 

—  tmtif&lia  (broad-leaved).    8.     Ofw.      July. 

Peru.     1818. 
^pahma'ta  (Itaiid-Zroaed).     8.      Wt:t».     July. 
Peru.     1818. 

Cabmichae 'lu.    (Named  after   Oap(. 

H,  Carmiciuiei,  author  of  the  Flora  oj 

7\-utaH  da  Acunha.     Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 

HouM'PlanU  [FabaceeJ.     Liiin.,  17-/>m> 

delphia  ^Decaudria.      Allied  to  Indigo- 

fera.) 

Oreenhouae  evergreen  shrub  ;  cuttings  of  sid*i 
•hooU  under  glass,  in  sand,  in  April  or  SImv  i 
Rsndy  peat,  and  a  verv  little  flbrr  loam.  Sommcf 
temp.,  85^  to  ft*  ;  winter.  40^  to  4i?, 
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C-  nufri'M  (wvtbeni).    f.    Sins.    Jnnm.     M« 
UoUand.    1 


Carnation.  {Dinfnthtu  carjfophffl- 
iHi.)  Propafoii&n  by  Lapen, — The  latter 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  Aagust  is 
the  best  time  for  this  operation.  By 
performing  it  thus  early  the  layers  be- 
come rooted  in  time  to  be  taken  ofl^ 
potted,  and  well  established  before 
winter.  Having  a  very  sharp,  small 
knife,  some  fresh-sifted  compost  of  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  and 
some  hooked  pegfl  (the  best  are  made  of 
the  fronds  of  the  common  Fern,  or,  when 
they  cannot  be  had,of  birch  or  hazel-twigs), 
proceed  to  dress  the  stem  intended  to  be 
layered  by  trimming  off  the  bottom  leaves, 
leaving  about  six  on,  nearest  to  the  top. 
Do  not  shorten  those  left  on.  If  there 
are  more  in  the  pot  than  can  be  con- 
veniently layered,  take  the  surplus  ones 
off,  and  mike  pipings  of  them.  Dress 
all  intended  to  be  layered  in  one  pot 
before  any  are  tongued.  This  prevents 
breakage  and  confrision.  Then  tongue 
the  layer;  to  do  which,  hold  the  first 
layer  on  one  side,  and  with  the  knife 
make  an  incision  on  the  under-side,  just 
below  the  third  joint,  bringing  the  Imife 
slanting  upward  through  ^e  joint ;  then 
«lrop  the  knife,  and  with  the  other  hand 
take  up  a  hooked  peg,  thrust  the  sharp 
end  into  the  soil,  catching  the  layer  with 
tlie  hooked  end  of  the  peg  as  it  descends ; 
press  it  gently  but  firmly  down  to  the 
soil.  Proceed  with  the  layer  next  to  the 
one  done,  and  so  on  all  round  the  plants, 
till  the  first  pot  is  finished ;  then  cover 
the  slit  joint  an  inch  deep  with  the  com- 
post, and  proceed  to  the  next  pot  or  plant 
It  is  not  advisable  to  water  the  newly -lay- 
ered plants  the  first  day,  because  with- 
holding it  will  give  time  for  the  wounds 
to  heal  a  little. 

Sail. — The  best  compost  to  grow  and 
bloom  carnations  in  is  three  parts  loam, 
taken  from  an  upland  pasture,  the  top 
turf  four  inches  thick;  lay  it  up  in  a 
heap  for  twelve  months,  turning  it  over 
oDce  a  month,  to  sweeten  and  pulverize, 
and  looking  out  diligently  for  the  wire- 
worm,  the  grand  end  of  the  carnation. 
One  part  two-years-old  cow-dung,  and 
one  part  well-decayed  vegetable-mould. 
Mix  Uiem  together  three  months  before 
iiHing,  and  turn  them  over  together  three 
or  four  times. 

Spring  and  Summer  CiiAtift.— About 
the  end  of  Maroh  is  the  right  time  to  put 


the  eamatitms  into  their  biooming  pot^ 
They  are  generally  grown  in  paira  :  but 
this  is  not  a  necessary  point  The  pots 
for  blooming  should  be  eleven  inches 
across,  well  drained  with  broken  potsherds, 
and  the  compost  not  sifted ;  but  in  mang 
it  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  Mnre-werwt, 
As  soon  as  all  are  potted,  set  them  npoa 
a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  in  a  sheltered  pait 
of  the  garden ;  give  water  when  neceaaaiy. 
Whenever  the  plants  begin  to  send  up 
their  flower- stems,  place  sticks  to  them 
of  the  size  and  height  they  will  reqmri 
when  in  bloom.  Tie  very  slaokly,  or  the 
stems  will  become  knee*d,  and  perhaps 
break;  to  prevent  which,  pay  atteotioa 
constantly  to  the  ties. 

When  the  buds  are  nearly  full-grown, 
thin  out  the  least  promising,  leaving  the 
most  plump  and  healthy.  Just  befors 
they  break,  or  bunt,  place  an  Indift- 
rubber  ring  round  each  bud,  or  a  ribband 
of  bass-mat;  this  prevents  the  bads 
bursting  on  one  side.  Shade  them  from 
sun  and  heavy  rains. 

Auiumn  and  Winter  Culture.^ks  soon 
as  the  bloom  is  over,  cut  down  the  flower- 
stems,  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  full 
sun  and  rain.  Take  off  the  layen 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted;  put  them 
into  6  inch  pots,  in  pairs;  place  them 
in  cold  frames,  shading  them  from  the 
sun  until  they  make  fresh  roots;  then 
expoM  them  again  to  the  weather  till  the 
winter  frosts  begin  to  take  place;  and 
then  keep  the  lights  on,  protecting  them 
from  heavy  rains  and  fiost;  but,  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  during  mild,  fine 
weather,  draw  the  lights  entirely  off 
during  the  day,  shutting  them  up  at  night, 
and  covering  them  up  securely  whenever 
there  is  an  appearance  of  severe  firost. 

/WetM^.— Carnations  may  be  sueeess* 
fully  forced,  choosing  the  fireest  groaers, 
potting  them  singly,  early,  into  8-ineh 
pots,  and  placing  them  in  gentle  heat 
(65*)  early  in  January.  There  is  a 
variety  called  the  Tree  Oanurfion,  which 
answers  best  for  forcing.  Lately  there 
have  been  imported  from  the  GontiiionI 
several  handsome  and  fhll- flowering 
Tree  Carnations,  which  are  a  great  add^ 
tion  to  our  winter  flowers.  To  blooai 
these  in  the  greatest  perfection,  th^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  the  flm 
year,  hut  should  be  re-potted,  when 
rooted,  into  8-ineh  pots,  the  tope  nip- 
ped off  to  make  them  bushy,  and  no 
flower-stems  allowed  to  risa    till   iht 
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eotnmn  foUowiDg.  They  will  then  send 
BD  several  stems,  and  flower  all  the 
vioter  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserra- 
toiy.  Tree  Carnations  are  propagated 
by  pipingB ;  and,  as  the  same  method  of 
propa^atiug  by  pipings  is  proper  for 
the  florists'  varieties,  we  shall  describe 
it  briefly.  It  is  done  as  follows: — Pre- 
pare as  many  pots  as  are  wanted  for 
the  purpose ;  fill  them  nearly  full  of  the 
aompost  above  described,  and  the  re- 
maining space  with  silver-sand  ;  prepare 
the  piping  by  cutting  off  a  stem  quite 
smooth  at  the  tjiird  joint,  then  oarefolly 
slit  the  joint  jnst  through,  and  insert  the 
pipings  in  the  sand  pretty  thiekly  all  over 
the  pot;  place  them  upon  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, on  a  layer  of  sifted  coal-ashes,  or 
livsrsand;  place  Uie  lights  on,  and 
shade  from  the  son  till  they  are  rooted, 
then  harden  them  off  gradually,  and  pot 
them  into  small  pots ;  if  Tree  Carnations, 
singly ;  if  show  varieties,  in  pairs  of  the 
same  kind,  and  re-pot  them  as  directed 
above. 

Ezhibiiing. — In  June,  or  beginning  of 
July,  the  plants  will  be  tonsiderably 
advanced  towards  flowering,  and  they 
should  be  put  upon  stages  or  stands. 
The  posts,  or  supporters,  of  the  stage 
should  be  sorrounded  at  the  bottom  l^ 
small  cups  oi  water,  to  exclude  slugs ; 
sod,  by  placing  the  plants  on  a  stage, 
having  the  platform  eighteen  inehes  or 
two  feet  high,  the  flowers  are  riewed  to 
more  advantage ;  and  if  there  is  erected 
an  awning  over  the  top,  supported  four 
feet  above  the  platform,  the  flowers,  be- 
ing screened  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  and  defended  from  heavy  rains, 
Are  continued  much  longer  in  beauty. 

With  respect  to  the  cups  of  water 
above  mentioned,  they  are  earthen  or 
leaden,  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  or  four  deep,  having  a  hollow  or 
vacancy  in  the  middle  six  inches  wide, 
like  a  socket^  to  receive  the  posts ;  and 
is  formed  by  a  raised  rim  in  the  middle, 
eqoal  in  height  to  that  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  hollow,  or  socket,  so 
tarmed  as  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
posts  quite  through  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
rim  18  filled  with  water,  so  that  each 
post  standing  in  the  middle  of  such  a 
cistern  sufficiently  g^^ards  the  plants 
agamst  creeping  insects. 

For  want  of  a  covered  stage  to  screen 
the  flowers,  yon  may  contrive  a  small 
12 


umbrella,  or  round-spreading  oap,  either 
of  tin  or  canvass,  nine  or  ten  inches 
diameter,  one  for  each  plant,  having  a 
socket  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  tops 
of  the  support-sticks.  Those  umbrellas 
which  are  formed  of  tin  are  the  best; 
but,  if  you  make  them  of  canvass,  first 
make  little  round  frames,  having  the 
rim  formed  with  slips  of  wire,  cane,  dkc, 
the  above  width,  with  cross  slips  of  the 
same  materials,  contriving  a  socket  of 
lead  or  tin  in  the  middle,  for  the  support- 
stick  to  go  quite  through,  as  just  observed ; 
and  upon  these  firames  paste  or  sew 
canvass,  which  paint  with  oil-colour. 
Either  covers  are  placed  over  the  flowers 
by  running  the  support- stick  up  through 
the  hole,  or  socket,  in  the  middle,  and 
resting  the  oap  upon  a  piece  of  wire  or 
peg,  put  across  through  holes  in  the 
stick  at  such  a  height  from  the  flower 
as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun  and  rains. 

Give  attention  to  continue  to  tie  up 
neatly  the  flower-stalks  of  the  plants  as 
they  advance  in  stature.  When  they  are 
arrived  at  their  full  height,  support 
them  ereet  at  top  with  wires,  having  a 
small  eye,  or  ring,  at  one  end,  for  the  re- 
ception  of  the  flower-stalk;  so  put  the 
other  end  into  holes  made  in  the  sui)- 
port-sticks.  These  wires  Should  be  five 
or  six  inches  long,  and  several  holes  are 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sticks ; 
the  first  at  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
the  flower-pod,  the  other  above  that,  an 
inch  or  two  distant ;  and  place  the  wires 
in  the  holes  lower  or  higher,  that  the  eye 
or  ring  may  be  just  even  with  the  case 
of  the  cidyx,  to  support  the  flower  in  an 
upright  position;  and,  by  drawing  the 
wire  less  or  more  out,  the  flower  is  pre- 
served at  such  distance  from  the  support 
as  shall  seem  neoessaiy  to  give  it  proper 
room  to  expand ;  and  if  two  or  three  of 
the  like  wires  are  placed  also  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  support>sticks,  placing  the 
stem  of  the  flowers  also  in  the  eye  of 
the  wires,  all  the  tyings  may  be  out  away. 

To  have  as  large  flowers  as  possible, 
clear  off  all  side-shoots  from  the  flower- 
stem,  suffering  only  the  main  or  top-buds 
to  remain  to  flower. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  attend- 
ance should  be  given  t:  promote  their 
regular  expansion,  they  being  apt  to  burst 
open  on  one  side ;  and,  unless  assisted 
by  a  little  art,  as  by  India-rubber  rings 
already  noticed,  the  flower  will  become 
very    irregular.      Therefore^    attending 
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eveij  daj  at  that  period,  observe,  as  soon 
%A  the  caly^  begins  to  break,  to  cut  it  a 
little  open  at  two  other  places  in  the  in- 
dentings  at  top,  with  narrow-pointed 
scissors,  that  the  openings  may  be  at 
equal  distances,  observing  if  one  side  of 
any  flower  comes  oat  faster  than  another, 
to  turn  the  pot  about,  that  the  other  side 
of  the  flower  be  next  the  sun,  to  assist 
the  more  regular  expansion  of  the  flower. 

Likewise,  to  bloom  any  flowers  as  spread- 
ing as  possible,  place  paper  collars  round 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  on  which  to 
spread  the  petals  to  their  utmost  ex- 
pansion. These  collars  are  made  of  stiff 
white  paper,  cut  circular,  about  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle,  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the 
petals  withinside  of  the  calyx,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  made  to  spread  flat  for  its 
support;  and  then  spread  or  draw  out 
the  petals  upon  the  collar  to  their  full 
width  and  extent,  the  longest  undermost, 
and  the  next  longest  upon  these,  and  so 
of  the  rest  quite  to  the  middle,  observing 
that  the  collar  must  nowhere  appear 
widfir  than  the  flower  when  they  begin  to 
%ttr8t. 

Diteasei. — Xhene  plants  are  subject  to 
^e  mildew ;  and,  when  it  is  not  checked 
in  time,  it  not  only  destroys  the  plants 
it  first  appears  on,  but  will,  in  time, 
spread  to  the  whole  stock  As  soon  as 
it  is  observed,  sprinkle  the  affected  plants 
with  sulphur,  aad  keep  the  air  inside  the 
frames  as  dry  as  possible.  The  black 
spot  is  only  mildew  in  a  severer  form. 
Cut  off  the  leaf  on  which  it  appears,  and 
treat  as  for  mildew. 

TntecU, — The  great  enemy  is  the  wire- 
wvrm,  which  eats  away  the  inside  of  the 
stem,  and  destroys  the  plant  Search 
for  it  in  the  soil  previously  to  using,  and 
bury  there,  after  the  plants  are  potted  in 
the  blooming-pots,  some  slices  of  pota- 
toes. Examine  these  daily,  and  destroy 
the  wire-worms  you  may  find  in  the 
baits.  The  green  fly  ^  also,  attacks  carna- 
tions, sometimes  even  in  the  frames. 
These  are  easily  destroyed  by  fumigating 
with  tobacco-smoke.  When  the  plants 
sre  blooming  they  sometimes  appear. 
Destroy  them  then  by  sprinkling  with 
Scotch  snuff.  The  red  spider  is  often 
t4x>ublesome  in  dry  springs.  The  best 
iromedy  is  washing  every  leaf  with  a 
small  sponge,  repeating  the  operation  till 
the  plants  are  quite  cleared. 

CA£oLi'ii£A.    I'achifo.    (Named  after 


Sophia  Caroline^  Margravine  of  Baden. 
Nat   ord.,    Sterculiads     [Sterculiaceal 
Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  S-PtdyoHdria,   Al« 
lied  to  Adansonia.) 

Store  trees.  Cuttingt  of  rip«Becl  wood  is  tandi 
under  a  bell-glM*,  in  he*!}  rich,  loamy  toil. 
Summer  temp.,  00"  to  86^  {  winter,  50°  to  SS^ 

C.  a'(6a  (white).    SO.    July.    Brasi].    1817. 

~  tnti'gnie  (show/).    SO.    Red.    W.  Ind.    1790^ 

—  mifnor  (!«••)•    SO*    Red,  yeUow,  green.    JuJi . 

Ouiana.    1798. 

—  pr¥neefM  (princely).    M.    Red,  jtUom,  gMoa. 

W.  Ind.    17S7. 

Cabpi'nus.  Hornbeam.  (From  car,  the 
Celtic  for  wood,  and  pix,  a  head ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wood  being  used  to  make  the 
yokes  of  oxen.  Nat.  ord.,  Mastwart*  [Co- 
rylacen].  Linn.,  Q-Pvntandria  l-JIono^ 
gynia,) 

C,  btftuliu  ii  the  only  one  of  the  Hombrana* 
that  ie  of  much  um  or  ornament ;  it  is  one  of  th« 
best  nurae-plants  in  young  plantation*,  and  far 
making  fast-growing  hedges.  Hardy  dccaduous 
trees.  Seeds  sown  when  lipe,  or  kept  in  drr  aand, 
until  the  following  spring ;  suckers  and  layers  fur 
the  Taricues ;  layers  for  the  common  plants  :  but 
they  are  inferior  to  plants  raiaed  from  seed.  Com- 
mon soil. 

C  America^na  (American).    90.    N,  Amer.   18 IS* 

—  befiuliu  {eomtnon).    so.    March.    Brttaia. 

—  — —  i«et'<a  (cut-/eaoe<f).     IS.    March. 
querdfo'lia  (oak-leaved).   80.    May.  £«• 

rope. 

—  —  wu-iega'tm    (variegated).      SO.      MarcL. 

Britain. 

—  — —  au'rea  -  variega'ta     (golden  -  Tsriegate^ 

tented).    So.    March.     1B45. 
~  orientafUt  (eastern).    IS.    L^'Tant.    1739. 

Carpocapsa  pomonblla.  The  Codlla 
Moth. 


Every  grower  of  the  apple  known  ho« 
liable  his  fruit  is  to  be  **  worra-eattrii.* 
Ho  finds  basketsful  of  **  windfalls  "  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  loss  is  a  small  grub,  which 
has  fed  upon  the  pulp  of  the  fruit;  bat 
how,  when,  or  where  these  grubs  got 
there  he  han  not  the  slightest  notion. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  of  in- 
sects to  one  of  our  most  useful  of  fruits! 
we  shall  give  more  full  particulars  than 
usual,  borrowing  them  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Weatwcod's  essay  in  the  Gardeners'  M*^ 
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^'jie,  W.  235,  N.  S.    The  grab  in  ques- 
tion is  the  larra  of  il)e  Codlin  Moth, 
Cvpoeapsti  pomonella  of  some  entomolo- 
fistB,  bat   Tinea  pamonella,  PyralU  po- 
wuna,  and  Tortrix  pomottiana  of  others. 
It  u  opon  the  polpy  parts  of  the  apple 
that  the  grab  chiefly  feeds.  When,  how- 
ever, it  has  nearly  attained  its  fall  size, 
it  feeds  on  the  pips  of  the  apple,  wlieh, 
thus  attacked  in  its  most  vital  part,  so^n 
falls  to  the  ground.    No  sooner  is  the 
apple  fallen,  Uian  the  grab  quits  the  fruit 
by  the  passage  which  it  had  previously 
gnawed.     A    hundred   apples   may  be 
opened,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
lanrie  observed  within  them ;  the  orifice 
by  which  they  have  escaped  beiqg  open, 
and  not  concealed  by  a  little  mass  of 
brown  grains,  which  is  the  case  with 
those  apples  firom  which  the  larva  has  not 
made  its  escape.    These  little  grains  are 
the  excrement  of  the  iarv»,  which  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  burrows  formed  by 
them  within  the  apple.    The  grub  is  of 
a  dirty.white  colour,  with  a  brown  head, 
varied  with  darkish-brown  marks.    The 
body  is  slightly  haixy ;  the  first  segment 
after  the  head  is  whitish,  with  minute 
brown  spots ;  the  other  segments  are  of  a 
pale  colour,  with  about  eight  small  tu* 
beroles  on  each ;  each  of  the  three  ante- 
rior segments  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
legs;  and  there  are  a  pair  of  feet  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body.    In  its  early  state 
it  is  of  a  dirty-reddish  or  flesh  colour. 
The  caterpillar  wanders  about  on  the 
ground  till  it  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree,  up 
whi'^i  it  climbs,  and  hides  itself  in  some 
little  crack  of  the  bark.    The  fall  of  the 
■pple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  its  wan- 
dering to  this  place  of  safety  tisually  take 
place  in  the  night-time.    It  gnaws  away 
the  b irk  a  little,  and,  having  made  a 
smooth  chamber,  spins  a  little  milk-white 
uiken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks, 
it  beccimes  a  ohiysalis ;  and  in  this  state 
it  remains  through  the  winter,  and  until 
the  following  June,  when  the  moth  comes 
forth,  and  is  to  be  seen  hovering  round 
the  young  apples  on  a  midsummer  even- 
ing.   The  moth  itself,  of  which  we  give 
t  cot,  of  the  natural  size  and  magnified, 
i*  a  feiy  beautiful  insect,  about  three- 
qnarten   of  an  inch  in  expanse:   fore 
viogs  aahy-brown,  with  very  numerous, 
Mher  obsoare,  darker,  transverse  streaks, 
united  into  a  broadish  band  towards  the 
baie,  giving  them  a  damasked  appear- 
iaee»    Qa  the  hind  border  of  the  fore  I 


wings  is  a  large  reddish-brown  paleb) 
spotted,  and  surrounded  with  a  goldeiu 
mark.  The  hind  wings  reddish-brown, 
tinged  with  yellow.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  apples,  one 
only  in  each,  by  inserting  its  long  ovipo- 
sitor (egg-tube)  between  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx.  As  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched, 
the  little  grub  c^aws  a  hole  in  the  crown 
of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its 
substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  selected 
for  the  purpose,  is  thinner  here  than  in 
any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more 
easily  pierced.  The  apple  most  com- 
monly attacked  is  the  codlin.  It  will  be 
evident,  from  the  preceding  details  o2 
the  habits  of  this  moth,  that  there  are 
oonsidereable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
extirpation.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
within  the  fimit  until  the  mischief  is  ao- 
tually  completed;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  destruction  of  the  moth,  from  its 
small  size,  and  its  habit  of  secreting  it- 
self in  crevices  of  the  bark,  &z^  is 
equally  impracticable.  The  gathering  up 
of  the  worm-eaten  apples  immediately 
after  their  fall,  and  before  the  enclosed 
caterpillar  has  had  time  to  escape,  can- 
not but  be  attended  with  good  effect: 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  destroy 
the  larvae,  which  would  otherwise  very 
speedily  make  their  escape.  The  cocoons, 
tiao,  may  be  destroyed  in  the  chinks  of 
the  bark  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
— (  The  CoUaffe  Garderer,  ii.  63.) 

Cabpodb'tes.  (From  karpot,  a  fruit, 
and  detott  tied ;  the  fruit,  or  capsule,  is  as 
much  constricted  as  if  tied  in  the  mid- 
dle. Nat  ord.,  AmaryUidt  [Amarjllida- 
ce«p].  Dnn,,  Q-Hexaitdria  i-Monogynitu 
Allied  to  Eucrosia  and  Liperiza. ) 

C.  TtemnHifta  (bent-back),  a  purplish,  lonfl>« 
necked  bulb,  wit.b  purplivh-yeUow  flowen.  frun 
Peru,  where  it  is  called  bj  the  natif  ee  Chichuan- 
huaita,  constittttea  this  genua.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  aa  Coburgia. 

Cabpodo'ktos.  (From  kaTpo9<t  fruit,  and 
odontoid  toothed;  in  reference  to  the 
toothed  ends  of  the  frait-cells.  Nat.  ord., 
Tutittns  [Hypericacese].  Linn«,  13-Po/jf- 
andriu  6-  Pentagynia.) 

Greenhouse  shrub.  Cuttinirs  of  small  side* 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ;  peal 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  M*  to  70^  i  winter, 
40*  to  45*'.  ' 

C.  lu'eUa  (shining).    SO.    White.    N.  HoUaad. 
ISSO. 

Gabpodi'scus.  Sweet  Pishamin.  (From 
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AarpM,  ft  fruit,  and  discnt^  a  circle ;  in  re- 

*  ference  to  the  form  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord., 

Dogbanes  [Apocynaceae],    Linn.,   b-Pen- 

tandria  l-Monot/ynia,    Allied  to  Carissa.) 

Stove  abrub.  Cuttings  of  balf-rip^ned  sboott, 
in  heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Sumoier  temp.,  M"  to 
6^'* ;  winter,  50**  to  55<^. 

C.dufleia   (aweet).     8.     Orcen.    Jane.    tf»m 
Leone«    I8SS. 

Carpolt'ba.  (From  karpoi,  a  fruit,  and 
lyssa,  rage;  in  reference  to  the  three- 
celled  fruit,  or  seed-pod,  opening  like  the 
mouth  of  an  enraged  animal.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllidt  [Amaryllidacese].  linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Ge- 
thyllis  and  Lapiedra.) 
C.  fpjro'lit  (pink).    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    179I> 

A  very  neat  little  bulb,  with  apiral  leaTes,  and 
•tarry,  pinkish  flowers,  havinir  green  tope,  re* 
quiring  the  same  treatment  as  lna« 

Cabbot.    DavlcuM  caro'ta. 

Varieties, — Those  with  a  long  tapering 
root  are  named  Long  Carrots ;  and  those 
having  one  that  Is  nearly  regularly  cylin- 
irical,  abruptly  terminating,  are  denomi- 
nated Horn  Carrots.  The  first  are  em- 
ployed for  the  main  crops;  the  second, 
on  account  of  their  supeiior  delicate  fla- 
vour, are  advantageously  grown  for  early 
use,  and  for  shallow  soils. 

Horn  Carrots. — Early  Bed.  Common 
Early.  Butch,  for  forcing.  Long.  This 
last  is  the  best  for  the  summer  crop. 

Long  Carrots. — White  Belgium,  Yel- 
low, Long  Yellow,  Purple,  Long  Bed, 
Chertsey,  and  Surrey.  Superb  Qreen* 
topped,  or  Altringham.  The  last  two 
are  the  best  for  main  crops. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Carrots  require  a 
warm,  light,  rich  soil,  dug  full  two 
spades  deep.  With  the  bottom-spit  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  turn  in  a  little  well-de- 
cayed manure ;  but  no  general  application 
of  it  to  the  surface  should  be  allowed  in 
the  year  they  are  sown ;  but  a  spot  should 
be  allotted  them  which  has  been  made 
rich  for  the  growth  of  crops  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  else  purposely  prepared  by 
manuring  and  trenching  in  the  preced- 
ing autumn.  The  fresh  application  of 
manure  is  liable  to  cause  their  growing 
forked,  and  to  expend  themselves  in 
fibres,  as  well  as  to  be  worm-eaten.  If 
the  soil  is  at  all  binding,  it  should  be  well 
pulverized  by  digging  very  small  spits  at 
a  time.  Pigeons'  dung  is  a  good  manure 
for  the  carrot. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing. — ^The  first 
sowini{  for  th^  production  of  plants  to 


draw  whilst  young  should  take  plaee  to 
ft  moderate  hotbed,  daring  Janaaiy,  and 
in  a  warm  bopder  at  the  con^nsioocf 
February,  or  early  in  March.  At  tba 
close  of  the  last  month,  or,  preferably,  io 
the  first  half  of  April,  the  main  crop 
must  be  inserted ;  though,  to  avoid  the 
maggot,  it  is  even  recommended  not  to 
do  so  until  its  dose*  In  May  and  July 
the  sowing  may  be  repeated  lor  prodae- 
tion  in  autumn,  and  lastly  in  August,  to 
stand  through  the  winter,  and  prodnee 
in  early  spring.  For  sowing,  a  calm  dsy 
should  be  selected ;  and  the  seeds  should 
be  separated  by  rubbing  them  between 
the  hands,  with  the  admixture  of  ft  little 
sand  or  dry  ooal-ashes,  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  sown  regularly.  Sow  thinly, 
in  drills  eight  inches  apart  for  the  hon, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  for  the  long ; 
and  the  beds  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  ailer-calti- 
▼ation.  The  larger  weeds  must  be  con- 
tinually removed  by  hand ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old«  or 
when  they  have  got  four  leaves  two  or 
three  inches  long,  they  should  be  thinned, 
those  intended  for  drawing  young,  to  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  and  those  to  attain 
their  fiill  growth  to  ten.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ground  must  be  small-hoed, 
which  operation  should  be  regularly  per- 
formed every  three  or  four  weeks,  until 
the  growth  of  the  plants  becomes  an  ef« 
fectual  hiiiderance  to  the  growth  of  the 
weeds.  The  crop  to  stand  through  the 
winter  should,  in  frosty  weather,  be  shel- 
tered with  a  covering  of  litter,  as,  if  it 
occurs  with  much  severity,  it  often  de- 
stroys them.  The  hotbed  for  the  first 
sowing  of  the  year  must  be  moderate, 
and  earthed  about  sixteen  inches  deep : 
two  or  three  linings  of  hot  dung,  as  the 
heat  decreases,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  fit  for  use.  These  are 
the  first  in  production,  but  are  closely 
followed  by  those  that  have  withstood 
the  winter.  The  temperature  must  never 
exceed  78°,  nor  fall  lower  than  &d"« 
They  need  not  be  thinned  to  more  than 
three  inches  apart  At  the  close  of  Oe- 
tober,  or  early  in  November,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  change  colour,  the  main  crop 
may  be  dug  up,  and  laid  in  altemata 
layers  with  sand,  in  a  dry  outhouse,  pre- 
viously  to  doing  which  the  tops  and  any 
adhering  earth  must  be  removed.  A 
dry  day  should  always  be  chosen  for  lAf 
ing  them  up. 
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To  ohtmm  Seed. — Leave  some  where 
rusad;  bat,if  this  is  impractioable,  some 
of  theinest  roots  should  be  selected,  and 
their  tops  not  cat  so  close  as  those  for 
storing.  These,  likewise,  must  be  placed 
io  sand  until  February  or  March,  then 
to  be  planted  out  two  feet  asunder  in  a 
stiff,  loam  J  soil.  Those  left  where  grown, 
or  those  planted  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
iBnst>  during  fh>sts,  have  the  protection 
of  litter — to  be  removed,  however,  during 
mild  weather.  As  the  seed  ripens  in 
Angust,  which  is  known  by  its  turning 
brown,  each  umbel  should  be  out,  other- 
vise  much  of  the  seed  is  often  lost 
daring  stormy  weather.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  dried,  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air,  before  it  is  rubbed  out  for  stor- 
ing. For  sowing,  the  seed  should  always 
be  of  the  previous  year's  growth ;  if  it  is 
more  than  two  years  old  it  will  not  Tege- 
tateatalL 

Iiuecta. — The  carrot  is  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  vrire- worm  (see  Elatsb),  as 
well  as  of  those  next  mentioned. 

CibbotMaooot.  {Prilarosa.)  The 
parent  fly  is  dark,  wiUi  a  metallic  green 
hstre,  and  rather  hairy ;  head,  reddish- 
yellow;  legs,  yellow;  wings,  very  trans- 
parent. Very  much  resembles  the  An- 
ihomyia.  The  grub,  or  maggot,  is  cylin- 
drical and  yellow;  it  eats  holes  in  the 
main  root  of  the  carrot  This  under- 
groond  enemy  of  the  carrot  is  said  to  be 
•  iinished  by  mixing  spirits  of  tar  with 
sand  until  satorated,  and  applying  it  to 
the  soil  previously  to  digging,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  gallon  to  sixty  square 
yards ;  but  we  find  trenching  and  manur- 
ing, as  we  have  directed,  a  sufficient  pro- 
feeetive. 

Casbot  Moth.    See  Tinea. 

Ga'sthakus.  (From  quariom,  to 
paint,  in  the  Arabic;  referring  to  the 
flowers  yielding  a  fine  colour.  Kat.  ord., 
a  section  of  Oompontet  [Asteracefls]. 
Linn.,  19-Syngenesia  l-^qnalu.) 

Htrdy  uina&U.  Seedt  town  in  April  where 
t&ej  nt  to  grow,  or  hi  a  alight  hotbed,  in  March, 
•ad  tfaen  planted  oat ;  common  eoil. 

C.  oMfmea'niha    (aharp-tpined).      1.      Tallow. 

July.    Caoeaona.    1818. 
—  tbtekMua  (dyer's).  S.  Orange.  June.  Bgypt. 

1551. 

Gabtone'hi.  (From  kartoty  shorn,  and 
aeina,  a  filament ;  referring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  filaments,  or  threads,  which 
anpport  the  pollen-bags.  Nat.  ord., 
BpUerworU  [CommaJynacesB].  lion.,  6- 
Besaikdna  X-Monogifnia,) 


Oreenhonaa  herbaeeona  perennial.  Seedi  aow  a 
in  slight  hotbed ;  light  loam  and  aandy  peat ;  ro- 
(f^uires  the  protection  of  a  greeahouse,  or  a  war  jb 
aituation. 

C»9pk^tHM  (epiked),  1.  Blue.  July.  N. 
Holland.     182S. 

Ca'aum.  Caiaway.  (From  Cariu^  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 
Nat.  ord.,  UmbAlifers  [Apiacefle].  Linn., 
H-Pentaudria  2-I)igynia.  Allied  to  the 
weed  Ammi.) 

The  eeed  of  C.  ee^rui  ia  oar  Caraway,  esteemed 
for  its  aromatic  qualities*  Hardy  biennittU. 
Seeds ;  open  ground,  in  March  or  April.  Coiu* 
mon  soil. 

C  ea'rui  (common).    S.    White.    May.    Hritain. 

-^  verHcilta'tum  iwhorl-lira'^ed).  1.  \^  hite.  July. 
Brits'Ti.  This  species  is  removed  here 
from  Sifmnt  a  genus  of  weeds. 

Ga'bya.  Hickory.  (The  Oreek  name 
for  the  Walnut,  so  named  on  account  of 
Gary  ay  daughter  of  Dion,  King  of  La- 
conia,  said  to  have  been  chaoged  by 
Bacchus  into  a  Walnut-tree.  Nat.  ord., 
Juglann  [Juglandacese].  linn.,  21-Jlifo- 
fiflpcia  9-PolyanHria.) 

This  ii  the  Hickory  so  celebrated  in  North 
America  for  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker. 
Their  best  chairs  they  call  their  Hickoriet. 
Hardy  deciduous  trees.  Seed*  t  the  nut  should 
be  sown  where  the  tree  is  intended  to  stand ; 
layers,  and  grafting  on  the  Walnut.  Good,  com^ 
mon  soil. 

C,  e^lba  (white.   Shell-bark  Hickory).   80.  April. 
1620. 

—  ama'ra  (Utter-mii).    SO.    May.    1800. 

—  eompre'ssa  (fiompttMted-fruittd),    SO.    April. 

1730. 

—  laetnio'ta  (jhggtA),    SO.    April. 

—  mierocafrpa  (small-fruited).    80.    April. 

—  obcordefta  (reversed-beart-shaped).  80.   May. 

isia. 

—  oKoafo^rmi*  (oliTe-shaped).    80.    April. 

—  porcifna  (hog-nnO'    80.    Msy.    1790. 

—  >— —  glafbra  (smooth).    Hay. 

—  «utea'/a  (furrowed).    SO.    April.    1804. 

—  tomento'sa  (woolly).    30.    April. 

— mafxlma  (greatest /r«t<erf).    60.    May. 

Gabto'oab.  Butter  Nut  (From 
karyon,  a  nut ;  in  reference  to  its  fruit. 
Nat.  ord.,  JRhizobols  [Rhizobolacefle]. 
Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  ^-Tetragynia.) 

Tiro  genera  of  immensely  large  trees,  bearing 
large  flowers  and  edible  nuts,  constitute  the 
whole  of  this  small  order.  The  Suwarrow  (Sauari) 
nuts  of  the  shops  are  the  produce  of  the  C. 
nue¥/erum.  Oil  not  inferior  to  olive-oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  kernels.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in 
heat,  under  glass.  Loam  and  pest.  Summer 
temp.,  fl«°  to  SoP ;  winter,  50°  to  55<>. 

Cglafbrum  (smooth).      100.    Green.     Guiana. 
1820. 

—  fiMci'ferum  (nut-bearing,\    100.    Red,  yellow. 

Guiana.    1890. 

—  Utmento'wum  (woolly),    let.    White     Guiana. 

ISSO. 

I     CABYO'PETixini.     Clore-tree.     (From 
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kirgoHy  a  nut,  and  ophylUm,  a  leaf;  in  re- 
ference to  the  appearance  of  the  flower- 
buds,  or  Cloves  of  coromerce.  Nat  ord., 
MyrilebU&mi  [Myrtaces].  linn^  13- 
Icotandria  l-Monogynia,) 

The  powerful  Kent  of  CIotm,  or  flower-buda  of 
C.  anma'tieuMfiaiMtt  from  a  volatile  oil  contuned 
in  the  pellucid  dou  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts 
of  the  bark.  Dotted  leaves  are  one  of  the  peculiar 
•haracteristies  of  this,  the  most  natural  order  of 
plants.  The  flower-buds  of  Galyptrantbea  are  as 
good  a  spice  as  those  of  the  Clove- tree.  Stove- 
tree.  Cuttings  of  firm  shoots,  with  leaves  on,  in 
heat,  under  flass.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  66° ; 
winter  AS**  to  W*. 

C.  onma'tieui  (aromatic).  SO.    Yellowish-white. 
Ifolttocaa.     1797> 

Cabto'ta.     (From  haryon,  a  nut   The 

Greeks  first  applied  this  name  to  their 

cultivated  Date.     Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Pal- 

maceae].     linn.,  2l'Mon(xcia  9- Poly  an- 

dria,) 

A  noble  member  of  a  noble  family  of  plants, 
moat  valuable  to  the  natWes  of  the  countries  thej 
inhabit,  C.  mfrem  furnishing  a  highly  nutritious 
sago,  besides  abundance  of  palm- wine,  or  toddy. 
Stove  trees.  Seeds ;  rich,  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
Summer  temp.,  60<*  to  85** ;  winter,  MP  to  5A**. 

C  Ao'm'da  (horrid).    tO.    8.  Amer.    188S. 

—  mt'/i«  (mild).     White.    China.    18'JO. 

—  vfrens  (stinging).  M.   White.    E.  Ind.    1788. 

Cascade,  or  Watebfall,  is  agreeable 
only  when  properly  associated  with  the 
scenery  around.  That  association  is  a 
bold,  broken  ground,  and  a  dense  planta- 
tion of  trees.  Nothing  is  more  misplaced 
or  tasteless  than  a  sheet  of  water  falling 
into  another  uniform  collection  of  water, 
in  an  open,  unwooded  plain.  Mr.  Wha'te- 
ley  justly  observes,  that  a  rill  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  sound  beyond  that  of  a  little 
waterfall.  The  roar  of  a  cascade  belongs 
only  to  larger  streams ;  but  it  may  be  in- 
troduced by  a  rivulet  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  attempts  to  do  more  have 
generijly  been  unsuccessful :  a  vain  am- 
bition to  imitate  nature  in  her  great 
extravagances  betrays  the  weakness  of 
art  Though  a  noble  river  throwing 
itself  headlong  down  a  precipice  be  an 
object  truly  magnificent,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  a  single  sheet  of  water 
there  is  a  formality  which  its  vastness 
alone  can  core ;  but  the  height,  not  the 
breadth,  is  the  wonder.  When  it  falls 
no  more  than  a  few  feet  the  regularity 
prevails ;  and  its  effect  only  serves  to  ex- 
pose the  vanity  of  affecting  the  style  of  a 
eataract  in  an  artificial  cascade.  It  is 
lass  exceptionable  if  divided  into  several 
parts,  for  then  each  separate  part  may  be 
vide  eaoagh  for  iu  depth ;  and,  in  the 


whole,  variety,  and  not  greatness,  will  be 
the  predominant  character.  But  a  stme- 
ture  of  rough,  large,  detached  stooea 
cannot  easily  be  contrived  of  strength 
sufficient  to  support  a  great  weight  of 
water.  It  is  sometimes,  from  necessity, 
almost  smooth  and  uniform ;  and  then 
it  loses  much  of  its  effect.  Several  little 
falls  in  succession  are  preferable  to  one 
greater  cascade,  which,  in  figure  or  in 
motion,  approaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatness  is  thus  reduced  to 
number,  and  length  becomes  of  more 
importance  than  breadth,  a  rivulet  vies 
with  a  river ;  and  it  more  firequently  nins 
in  a  continued  declivity,  which  is  veiy 
favourable  to  such  a  succession  of  falls. 
Half  the  expense  and  labour  which  are 
sometimes  bestowed  on  a  river  to  give  it, 
at  the  best,  a  forced  precipitancy  in  any 
one  spot  only,  would  animate  a  rivulet 
through  the  whole  of  its  course;  and, 
after  all,  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  falling  waters  is  their  animation. 
A  great  cascade  fills  us  with  surprise; 
but  all  surprise  must  cease;  and  the 
motion,  the  agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth, 
and  the  variety  of  the  water  are  finally 
the  ot^jects  which  engage  the  attention. 
For  these  a  rivulet  is  sufficient;  and 
they  may  there  be  produced  without 
that  appearance  of  effort  which  raises  n 
suspicion  of  art.  To  obviate  such  n 
suspicion,  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient 
to  begin  the  descent  out  of  sight ;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty.  If  Uiat  be 
concealed,  the  subsequent  falls  seem  bat 
a  consequence  of  the  agitation  which 
characterises  the  water  at  its  first  appear- 
ance; and  the  imagination  ia,  at  the 
same  time,  let  loose  to  give  ideal  extent 
to  the  cascades. 

Casea'ria.    ( Named  after  J.  Oa$earim^ 

the  coadjutor  of  Rheede  in  producing 

the  Mortus  Mala!>arietu,     Nat  ord.,  Sa-^ 

mydi  [Samydacen].  Linn.,  lO-DeamdrUk 

i-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  ehi«flf  valsed  for  their 
astringent  and  medicinal  qualities.  Cuttings  ia 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat.  Light,  sandy,  fihrr 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  00*  to  80^;  winter,  M^ 
toM*. 

C.  kinyfta  (hairy).   8.   Yellow,  green.    Jamaica. 

I8S5. 
•-'pantiflo'ra  (small-flowered).     6.     Tellowiah. 

green.    S.  Amer.    1818. 
•^pmntifo'lia    (small-leaved).      8.      YeUowiak* 

green.    Mardniqne.    ISSJ. 
-^  ramifio'ru  (branch-flowered).    4.     YeUowiib- 

green.    Guiana.     1884* 
—  urruttt'ta   (fliie-saw-edged).     6.      Wbitlili* 

green.    Junaiou    1818* 
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C.  ^t^»M$  (wood).  S.  Whitlib^irMi. 

1833. 

Ca'shbwNut.  Anaca'rdhimoecidenta'le, 
Cassa'ta.     JanVpka  wta'nihot. 
Cassebes'ra.  (Nat  ord.,  Ferm  [Poly- 

podiacee].      linn.,    fl4L-Crifpt0gamia    1- 

FiUces.    Allied  to  Platyloma.) 

DiTisions;  peftt  md  lomm;  hardj  mcnhouM 
lod  stofe  treatiiMiity  aecordinf  to  their  nativ« 
bnlitj. 

C.  mrge'nlea  (tilTerf).  ^.  Browa.  Jaly.  8ib«ria. 

1810.     Hardy. 
"  mmrieulafta  {eand).    Brown.    Jnly.    Stove. 
••  ainei^ia  (wed^-abaped-leaMd).  Brown.  July. 

1831.      StOTC. 

•>/iiWiM/sa  (mealy).    1^.    Brown.    May.  Ultof 
Luson.    1840.    Stove. 

—  MnWia  (balbert-leaeerf).   S.  Brown.  Auguet. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   I8SS.  Green houae. 
•-  tmiramtargin^Hi  (bordered>beneath).    Brown. 

September.  Mexico.   1838.  Grcenhouee. 
— ^crfe'/«(twice-lobed).    ^.     Brown.    Virginia. 

18M.     Hardy. 
•pi«M'to(leafleCed).    Brown.    June.    Stove. 
"pienfdeM  (fern-like).    Brown.     July.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1775.    Greenboose. 

—  MpAy'/tecthree-leaTed).  Brown.  July.   1834. 

iJtore. 
^BopertiUi/niaOmt'WtHgei)*  t.    Brown.   An. 
gnat.     N.  Holland.    18S8.    Greenhouae. 

Ca'ssia.  (iVom  the  Greek  name  of  a 
plant,  ka$ian  of  the  Bible.  Nat.  ord., 
Legttminous  PleuiU  [Fabacen].  Linn., 
10-Deeandria  i'Monogynia.) 

C.  ImneetMta  producet  the  tne  Alexandrian 
■nna-Ieavea ;  and  a  Tariety  of  this  epedea  yielda 
the  Indian  aenna.  The  plajit,  howerer,  ie  a  native 
ef  Arabia,  and  from  it  la  obtained  the  aenna  of 
Meen.  C.  o6ovafia  fumiahea  the  Aleppo  aenna  { 
and  in  America  they  uae  the  learee  of  C.  Mart* 
Undieu  aa  a  portative.  Allied  to  Caaalpinia. 
Anouala  and  bieaniala  by  aeed,  aown  in  March  or 
April,  in  heat ;  the  bienniala  by  euttinga,  in  April, 
«f  hatf.ripened  ahoota,  in  heat.  A  few  will  thrive 
ia  the  greenhouae;  hut  moat  of  them  require 
itove  treatment  in  winter  {  that  la,  a  temperature 
«f  from  SO*  to  00^  i  and  where  there  ia  much 
toom  they  deaerve  it. 

AKirUALS. 
C,  miekync^mene  (aeschynome).  1.  Tellow.  Jnae. 
W.  Ind.     1810.    Stove. 

—  engiM/i'aaima  (narroweat-leaeed).    1«   Tellow. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1830.    Stove. 
» a'ipera  (rough).    1.    Tellow.   July.    Georgia. 

1818.    Stove. 
*•  Bttrma'nMi  (Barmann'a).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810.    Half-hardy. 
— >lenie'a<i  (sigsag-e^eminerf).  1.    Yellow.  July. 

BrasiL     1810.    Stove. 
^fUtrihufnda  (bundle* flowered).     4.      Yellow. 

June.    New  Spain.    1818.    Stove. 
'^lUfrida  (larce^flowerad).     fl.     Yellow.    June. 

B.  Ind.     1830.    Stove. 

—  g/endH/o'MCRlanded).    ft.    Tellow.    Septem- 

ber.    W.  Ind.    183S.    Stove. 
^hXt^da  (brbtly).    Tellow.    June.    Cayenne. 

1890.    Store. 
^kt^wdUa  (humble).    1.     Yellow.     Jant.     S. 

Amer.    1800.    Stove  biennial. 
^Itaflica  (Italian  wfMMi).     S.     Yellow.    June. 

Sonth  of  Baiopo.    tlove.  | 


C.  mAnMofdee  (mimoea-like).  8.   TtUow.  Jolf* 

Ceylon.    1800.    Stove, 
^fu'c/j/ane  (twinkling).    8.    YeUow.  Jnly.    N. 

Amer.    1800.    Hardy. 

—  oAeea'la  (reveraed-egg).     1.    Tellow.     Jnly. 

Egypt.    1040.    Stove. 

—  eA/M'/o'/te  (twiated-leavedl.    YeUow.    July. 

Jamaiea.     1733.    Stove. 

—  proeufmbena  (lying-down).     Yellow.     Juno. 

N.  Amer.    1800.    Hardy. 

—  irn'mi/a  (dwarf).    1,    Yellow.   June.    E.  Ind. 

1814.    Stove  trailer. 

—  Ta'gent  (Tagera).     Yellow.     July.     E.  Ind. 

1803.    Stove  biennial. 

—  Thonni'ngH    (Thonning'a).     Tellow.     Juno. 

Guinea.    1834.    Stove. 
•»  ir^/foVa  (three-flowered).    1.    Tellow.    Juno. 
W.  Ind.     1810.    Stove. 

—  Wa/iurAiVfM  (Wallieh'a).   1.    Tellow.    Jnn«« 

Nepaul.    1817.    Stove. 

ORBXHHOnSB    STER0REEN8. 
CMgpti'aea  (Egyptian),     8.     Yellow.     May. 
Egypt.     1833. 

—  mrttmiriord€9  (wormwood-like).     8.     Yellow. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1820. 
•^  Barelapa^na  (Barelay'a).    4.     Yellow.    July* 
N.  Holland.    1837. 

—  Berte'r<  (Berter'a).    10.    Yellow.    June.    W. 

Ind.    1837. 

—  bieapnUf^rU  (two-capanled).  4.  Yellow.  May. 

W.  Ind.    I7S9. 

—  bifiefra  (two-flowered).    0.    Tellow.    Augnat. 

W.  Ind.    1700. 

—  braetaafta  (bracteated).    0.    Tellow.   Auguat. 

W.  Ind.    1833. 
"^  ktrtvif&lia  (ahort-leaved).      Tellow.      Juno. 
Madagaacar.    1834. 

—  Ctip^ntia  (Cape).    1.    Yellow.    June.     Capo 

of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  Chimfnait  (Chineac).  4.  Yellow.  June.  China. 

1807. 
— /'/liufe'r«ti(FUnder'a).    YeUow.   Juno.   N.8. 

\l^alea      1818 
-^/irondo'iailUff),    8.     Tellow.      April.    W. 

Ind.    1790. 
— >  gltMne'iu  (clammy).    8.    Tellow.    Juno.   N. 

Holland.    1818.  v 

—  Uneafrta  (naarow-poddad),    S.    Tellow.  June. 

Carolina.     1800. 

—  Mariiafndica  (Maryland).    S.    Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.   1883.   Hardy  herba- 

eeoua  perennial. 
'^nfgrieana   (blackiah).     1.     YeUow.      June. 

Evypt.    1817. 
"—  rmaei/t/iia  (ruacua-leaved).   S.  Yellow.   Juno. 

Madeira.    1810. 

STOVE   SVBBOR£ENS. 
C  ilca/m/ee'fMia  (Acapoleo).    4.   Tellow.    Jnnt. 
Acauulco.     1823. 

—  a/o'to  (winged-<Mved).  13.  TeUow.    W.  Ind. 

1731. 
— >  Apoueoui'ta  (Aponeooita).  8.  TeUow.  Snrinas. 

1830. 
-*  «i'Aore'«ren«  (tree-like).   TeUow.  May.  North 

Spain.     1818. 

—  atmna'ria  (dotted).    4.    TeUow.     Jnne.     N. 

Amer.    1810. 
'  auricMla'ta  (amaU-eared).  4.  Tellow.  E.  Ind. 

1777. 

—  6aW//a'r(«  (rod).    8.    Tellow.    E.Ind.    178*. 

—  chamMsrt'ata  (ground-acnna).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

America.     1099* 

—  eAiyeo'/rjcAa  (goldeu-hairod).   TeUow    Juaoi 

Guiana.    1888. 
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C.eOiafrig  (bnAt^Mnftd-ttlputeii,     l.    Yellow. 

Jane.      E.  Ind.      1817*       Herbaceoua 

perennitL 
•^eUi^ta   (hur.fringed-/«q/ltf<0rf).     1.    Yellow. 

June.    Cubft.    I8S0. 

—  CvrpmaiMltflfa'fUi  (Coromftndel).     8.    Yellow. 

June.    Coromuidel.    18SS. 

—  trywAgffg  (eorymboee).    S.    Yellow.    July. 

Buenot  Ayree.     1790* 

—  eutpidt^ta  (eptne-pointed-Zesoetf).   4.  Yellow. 

July.    S.  Amer.    18S0. 

—  Mph^Ua  (two-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  Jane.  W. 

Ind.    1781. 

—  dVtpar  (anequal).      ••     Yellow.      8.  Amer. 

I8S4. 
"eltPpUea  (oral-leavei),     8.    Yellow.     Jane. 
Trinidad.     1818. 

—  emor^iia'/a  (noteh-Zeaoetf).  18.  Yellow.  May. 

Jamaica.    17S0. 
'^fmtHgiaHa  (peaked).    4.    Yellow.    June.    B. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  gif^ntta  (gigantie).  Yellow.  Jane.  Jamaica. 

18M. 

—  flflu'ea  (milky-green).  4.  Yellow.  Jane.   E. 

Ind.    1818. 
-~  gra'eUU  (ilender).  S,  Ydlow.  Jane.  Orinoco. 

1817. 

—  HwrberHa'na  (Herbert's).  0.  Yellow.  Novem- 

ber.   Barbadoea.    1848. 

—  kifrta  (hairy).  8.  Yellow.  Aagaat.  N.  Amer. 

1820. 

—  Aimi'fa  (ooane-hidred).     4.     Yellow.    July. 

America.    1778. 
^Homatomt^na   (Houtton'e).     Yellow.     July. 
Jamaica.    1817. 

—  Unigafta  (smooth).    S.    Yellow.    July. 

— /aisceote'f a  (spear,  leave^.    1.   Yellow.    July. 
Levant. 

—  liiiM'/a  (Uned-ZMoerf).   1.  Yellow.  June.  Ja- 

maica.   1818. 

—  longiti'liqva  (long-podded).  0.  Yellow.  Jane. 

W.  Ind.     1800. 

—  iotoPde*  (lotus-like).   1.   Yellow.  Jane.   Tri- 

nidad.   1880* 

—  macriifntkeru   (large-anthered).     8.    Yellow. 

June.    Brasii.    1884. 

—  marg1ma*ta   (bordered).      8.    Yellow.    Jane. 

Surinam.     1883. 

—  Mettietfna   (Meziean).     5.     Yellow.     Jane. 

Mexico.     1884. 

—  melanoca'r^  (blaelc-podded).   Yellow.  Jane. 

Jamaiea.     1885. 

—  motti'nima  (softest-IMved).     6.    Yellow.    8. 

Amer.     1880. 

—  monta'na  (moantun).  Yellow*  May.   E.  Ind. 

1828. 
'-  oeeidenta'liM   (western).     8.    YtUow.     Jane. 

W.  Ind.    1780. 
•^Par^^a'fia(  Parker's).   8.    Yellow.    Aagast. 

Demerara.     1817* 

—  pa'tula  (spreading).  1.  Yellow.  Attgost. 

W.  Ind.     1778. 

—  jie'fidiila  (pendalons).    8.    Yellow.  July. 

8.  Amer.     1820. 
->  pemtafroma  (five-angled).     1.      Yellow. 
Jane.      Peru.    1700.    Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  jvUo'm  (soft-haired).    1.   Yellow.    June. 

Jamaica.      1818.     Herbaceous  pe- 
rennial. 

—  plmnMHqua  (flat-podded).     4.    Yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.     1822. 

—  po/|f|)A|f'//a  (many-leafleted).   4.  Yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1816. 

(downy).   1.     Y«Uow.   Ji 
S*ABMff.    »81S. 


C  ^iiMe'tfa  (pretty).    3.    YeUow.    Jmly.   Maif 
ritius.     1825. 

—  purjm'rea  (parple-efcmmerf)*  4.  Yellow.  Jolf. 

E.  Ind.     1821. 

—  qminquanguUifri§  (flTA-angled-6raiiffit«A.     % 

YeUow.    Juae.    Cayenne.     18  >  6. 

—  reticulafta  (netted).    10.    YeUow.    AuguU.  A. 

Amer.     1821. 

—  JU^rAsrtfto'na  (Richard's).    1.    Ydlow.    Ji^y^ 

Cumana.    1823. 

—  JloMntol'ifet  (Bobinia-Uke).  10.  YeUow.  July. 

8.  Amer.     1823. 

—  •amo*'<let  (senna-like).  3.  Yellow.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1808. 

—  seriVea  (silky).  YeUow.  May.  8.  Amer.  1 731* 

—  eo/yAo'tv  (sophora).   4.  YeUow.  July.  E.  I&d. 

1058. 

—  Jpecio'sa  (showy).  6.  Yellow,  June.  BratU.  1818. 

—  tpeetofbiHs  (showy).    4.    Yellow.    June.    Ca- 

raccas.     1820. 

—  e/t|wla'ee»  (lor^e-stipaled).   8.  YeUow.  Chili. 

1781. 

—  tuleafta  (furrowed-ftpancAerf).  8.  YeUow.  Joim. 

8.  Amer.    1820. 

—  Sumatr^na  (Sumatra).    Yellow.    June.    8a* 

matra.    1823. 

—  Tttra'ntan  (Tarantan).  2.  Yellow.   July.  Ca* 

mana.    1817. 
•^  tent^lla  (weak).  2.  YeUow.  July.  Orinoco.  182i. 

—  tomento*Ma  (thick-downed).   15.  Yellow.  July. 

8.  Amer.    1882. 

—  uniJU/ra  (one-flowered).    Bed.   June.  BioiiL 

1824. 

—  MMSi'efMla  (rather  pretty).  YeUow.  July.  Ca- 

mana.    1825. 

—  vimVnea  (twiggy).  3.  Yellow.  W.  Ind.   1780. 
^•vli^a'ta   (rod-OrancAed).    I.    Yellow.    Jooe. 

W.  Ind.    1810. 

Casbida  yibidis.  Artichoke  TortoUe- 
beetle.  The  common  artichoke's  leaves 
BuflTer  daring  the  anmrner,  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  ftom  the  attacks  of  the 
larra  of  a  yery  ourioas  small  beetle, 
which  may  be  called  the  Artichoke  Tor- 
toise-beetle, Castida  viridit.  The  beetle, 
which  is  found  in  May  and  June,  is  not 
more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long; 
the  antennae  are  black ;  the  dotted  wing  • 
cases  and  other  oater  coverings  green; 
but  the  body  beneath  them  black;  and 
the  legs  pale,  with  black  thighs.  It  is 
found  upon  the  water-mints,  as  well  ms 
upon  thistles  and  artichokes.  The  larva 
has  a  very  flat  body,  with  spine-s  upon  its 
I  edges ;  and  it  has  the  singular  habit  of 
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eovering  itself  with  its  own  excrement, 
which  it  attaches  together  in  a  mass,  and 
eairies  on  a  kind  of  fork  attached  to  its 
taiU  The  pupa  is  also  very  flat,  haying 
thin  toothed  appendages  at  the  sides  of 
the  body,  with  a  broad  thorax,  prolonged 
forward  into  a  rounded  expansion,  which 
eoTers  the  head.— 7%e  Cottage  Gardener^ 
iiL317. 

CASsfvM .  ( A  nam  e  given  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  a  plant  now  referred 
to  the  Holly— r/rae  Vomito'ria.  Nat.  ord., 
J7o%t(H>ris  [AqnifoUaees].  Linn.,&-i'««- 
tandria  S-TVt^ynto.) 

Greanhonie  evergreen  •hmbe ;  eattinga  of  half* 
Tipened  shoot*  in  nnd,  undo  e  S'***  >  *<'*»'^  ^'^^ 
pemt.     8«mmer  temp.,  $t^  to  70;  winter,  40*  to 

C.JStkU^pie*  (Bihiot>iM).     1.     White.     i«ly. 

Ciipe  of  Good  Hope. 
*- »^rten  (berberoos;.  6.  White.   JUj.   Cnpe 

of  Good  Hope.     1618. 
•*  C^e'iuit  (Cape  PAM/tm).  0.   White.   Jaly. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1099. 
'^oatfpn^gm  (eolpoon-tree).   0.   White.   Avgut. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791. 

—  ewv'lM  (tall).  18.  White.  Jnne.  Nepanl.  18t0. 
-»  Mlmmroc^nia  (Moroaini's.    Hottentot  eherry), 

h.  White.  Avgnat.  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

I09*- 

—  opptuUi/Vlim  (oppoeiCe-leaTed).   ».   White. 

Cassi'kia.  Named  after  Catrini,  a 
French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositeg 
[Asteraee»].  Linn.,  l9-8jfngeneMia  6- 
Seffrefota,    Allied  to  Amobium.) 

The  aaiMial  by  lecd,  in  March ;  the  (rthert  bjr 
dividing  at  the  roots,  and  eattioga  of  half-ripened 
•hoota,  in  fand,  in  April  i  loam  and  peat.  Sum* 
Bcr  temp.,  M^  to  7«> ;  winter,  4S^  to  5«>. 

C.  cs^mt  Cellied).  S.  May.  N.Holland.  18tt. 
Greenhonee  eversreen. 

->  •v'rM  (golden).  1.  Yellow.  July.  N.  Holland. 
180S.   Greenhoose  herbaeeons  perennial. 

^  daUieulafta  (small-toothed).  Pale  yellow. 
Australia.   1SS0.    Grecnhense  evergreen. 

'^  isptophp'Ua  (slender-leaved).  9.  White.  Au- 
gust. New  Zealand.  1891.  Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

—  iomgift/lia  (long.leaved).  9.  May.  N.  HeUaad. 

1899.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
*-  ty&eii/ta  (showy).    N.  S.  Wabs.    Greenhouse 

herbaceous  perennial. 
^  f^meta'Ailis  (showy  tmnuat),   0.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Holland.    1818.    Hardy  annuals 

Casta'mba.  Chestnat.  (From  a  town 
of  that  name  in  Tbessaly.  Nat.  ord., 
Mastwcri*  [Cory] ace®].  Linn.,  21-Jfo- 
ntBcia  9-Polyandria.) 

Hardy  deeidnous  trees,  except  C.  Pndieat  seeds 
gathered  in  autufnn,  preserved  in  dry  sand,  and 
sown  in  March ;  deep,  sandy  loam ;  varieties  by 
rrsfdnf. 

C.  Amerier^na  (American).     AO.    Greeiv     U»j, 
America. 

—  CMn^ims  (China).  60.  Green.    May.   China. 

—  «VirwM#''te  (golden-leaved).    Mexico.    1048. 


€7.  Vndiea   (Indian).    40.    B.  Ind«    1897.  Btovt 

evergreen. 
^-pufmila  (dwarf).     19.    Green,  yellow.    July* 

N.  Amer.    10O9* 

—  Vf'eetf  {Spaniah  edible).    SO.    Green.     Jniie. 

JBngland. 

—  -—  tupten^</Ha    (asplenium  -  leaved).      SO. 

Green.    Hay.     Europe. 

—  — —  roeMenfta  (spiral).    Green.    May. 

•*  »—  coratWnO'Wuiegaftu     (ooral-variegated). 
Green.    May.     1840. 

—  —— CT(cv//a'/«  (hooded).  Green.  Msy.    1840. 

—  -^•^^f&tUt'OufrtU  (golden-leaved).  60.  Green. 

June. 
•— — '^(a/6ra  (emooCh-Zeaeed).    Green.    May. 
.-  •~—  glavfca  (milky -green).    Green.    June. 

—  — —  lu'cida  (shining-^eetf).     Green.     May. 

1840. 
— m^Ma  (inteimediale).  10.   Green.  June. 

Europe. 
Pn'ncrf  (Prince's).    Green.    May.    1840. 

—  —jm^mUaiAmvcf).    Green.    May.    1840. 
-.- — —  eoriego'ta  (variegated-^Mved).      Green. 

May. 

Chestnut  (Spamish,  or  Sweet  ).  This, 
the  Casta'nea  vtf$ca  of  the  above  genus,  in 
the  soathem  parts  of  England  is  culti- 
vated for  its  firoit,  as  well  as  for  the  value 
of  its  timber,  which  is  in  good  esteem. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  enltivation 
in  this  country,  and,  of  course,  many  in 
France  and  Italy.  About  twenty  foreign 
varieties  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Horticultural  Society;  but  the 
Bownton,  and  the  Prolific,  or  Devonshire, 
are,  at  present,  most  esteemed,  probably 
as  being  somewhat  hardier,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  to  our  climate,  which  is  not 
capable  of  producing  the  fruit  in  that 
high  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible  in  the  warm  and  bright  cli- 
mates of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
The  Ch&taigne  Ezalade  has  been  sug- 
gested as  particularly  eligible  for  the 
dwarfing-system  in  a  small  garden. 

Propagation. — The  better  sorts  are  pro- 
pagated by  graftiDg  on  the  ordinary 
chestnut  of  our  nurseries,  which  is  raised 
from  seed. 

Soil  and  Culture, — Any  tre^  upland 
soil  is  adapted  to  its  culture,  provided  it 
is  dry  beneath,  and  not  too  adhesive. 
For  the  dwarflng-system  we  recommend 
the  platform  mode,  allowing  only  half  a 
yard  in  depth  of  soil.  Little  if  any  prun- 
ing is  necessary,  the  fruit  being  all  pro- 
duced in  clusters  on  the  extremities  of 
the  shoots.  No  other  culture  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  a  warm  situation  is  of  much 
importance. 

Fruit.teedt,  how  to  keep. — It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe  that  chestnuts  are 
generally  eaten  roasted,  mostly  with  a 
little  s^lt.     They  are   also   8tew#d  is 
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cream,  mad  etten  with  salt  fish.  In 
keeping  them  dryness  is  necessary ;  but  it 
laust  be  accompanied  with  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible.  They  should  be 
taken  out  of  their  exterior  or  rough  coat- 
ing as  soon  as  ripe;  and  it  is  well  to 
pubject  them  to  an  artificial  heat  of  about 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees  in  a  warm  room 
for  a  couple  of  days  afterwards.  They 
may  then  be  packed  away  in  dry  sand, 
or  dust,  and  placed  in  a  very  cold  but 
dry  room  or  cellar,  where  they  will  keep 
for  months.  They  are  very  excitable  as 
to  sprouting  ;  a  very  little  moisture,  with 
warmth,  will  bring  on  germination. 

Gastanospb'rmux.  Morton  Bay  Chest- 
nut. (From  castanea^  the  chestnut,  and 
tpermOf  a  seed.  Nat  ord.,  LegiiminouM 
PlanU  [Fabacen].  linn.,  IQ-Decandria 
I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Sophora.) 

GreenhouM  evergreen ;  leedt  when  proeurable ; 
Uyer*  and  euttinfri  {  deep,  loamy  eoU ;  greenhouse 
or  coneenratiTe  wall. 

C.  au$trafle  (toathem).    40.    Saffron.     N.  Hol- 
land.   18S8. 

Caste'lea.  (After  an  author  named 
Castel.  Nat  ord.,  Ochnadi  [Ochnacese]. 
Linn.,  ^•OcUindria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Elvasia.) 

The  Goatbuat,  C,  Nieholio^nt,  ia  aa  bitter  as 
Quassia.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
r.tther  firm  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
60°  to  85*=^;  winter,  MP  to  A6^ 

C.  ere'c/a  (upright).    4.    W.  Ind.    1891. 
-» NicAoU</m  (Nicholaoa'a).    4.    Copper.     An- 
tigua.   1830. 

Cabtxlle'ja.  (Named  after  a  Spanish 
botanist  of  that  name.  Nat  ord.,  Fig- 
worts  [Schrophulariaoess].  Linn.,  14- 
Jjidynamia  %'Angw*p€rmitu  Allied  to 
II:^pbrasia). 

The  stove  speeiea  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots 
In  sand,  in  bottom-heat,  under  a  glass ;  loam  and 
prat.  Summer  temp.,  OO^  to  80°;  winter,  60^  to 
A 5^.  Hardy  species,  seeds  and  divisions  of  the 
i-^iots  ;  peatj,  sandy  soil. 

C»  imiegrifo^lim   (whole-leaved).      1.      8.  Amer. 

1835.    Stove  evergreen. 
-» lithotpermoVdeM    (gromwell-Hke).        Aearlet. 

August.    Mexico.    1848.    Greenhouse. 

—  £Ioran^n$iM  (Horan).    Mexico.    1885.    Pros- 

trate stoTC  evergreen. 

—  p^Uida  (pale).      1.       Light   purple.      July. 

Siberia.    1788.     Bardy  herbaceoua  per- 
ennial. 

—  oc^enMona'/to  (northern).    S.    White,  green. 

August.  Labrador.  18S4.  Hardy  annual. 
—>  4JfTflK/a  (saw-edged).    1.    Blue.    Julc.    1820. 
Stove  evergreen. 

Ca8Uabi'na.  Beefwood.  (Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  long,  weeping,  leafless  branches  to 


the  drooping  feathers  of  the  Cassowary. 
Nat  ord.,  Beef  woods  [CASuarinaoesdl. 
Linn.,  21-Moncecia  l-3£onandria,) 

Thto  is  the  '*  Native  Oak,  or  Baefwood  "  of  tte 
Australian  colonists,  and  probably  the  most  aia- 
gularly  picturesque  tree  of  the  Australian  flora. 
Large  treea,  with  weeping  branches,  the  indi* 
vidual  branches  being  jointed  likn  a  bamboo.  Mad 
streaked  between  the  joints,  having  no  leaves. 
The  timber  is  as  good  as  our  .  ak,  and  of  the 
colour  of  raw  beef,  whence  tte  colonial  name. 
Cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  the  young  braacfaee 
of  the  Sks  Oak  (C.  qtutdtbuifMs),  and  the  colo- 
nists chew  them  to  allay  their  thirst.  From  wbac 
we  know  in  this  country  of  C,  eq*d»Hi/Viim  wo 
would  rank  the  Beefwoods  as  the  mostremarkabie 
in  a  winter  conservatory.  Grecnhoase  evergrcca 
treea.  Seeds,  and  cuttings  of  halt-ripened  shoota, 
in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaast  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  portion  of  aand,  and  lumpe  of  efaar- 
eoal.  Summer  temp.,  55^  to  70^  i  winter,  40*  to 
46^.  They  ahould  be  tried  in  aheltered  pUees  oat 
of  doors,  espedally  in  the  south  of  England. 

C.  dfstpia  (two-styled).    IS.    N.  Holland.   181 1^ 
-^  squi»eHf&Hm  (equisetum-leaved).      18.     Sep- 
tember.   South  Sea  Islan  Is.    17/8. 

—  ^la«'ea(mllkv-gTeen).   18.  N.  Holland.   1884. 

—  marictt'/a  (pomt-covered).  18.  £.  Ind.  \%Tt. 
-^  fUfdiflti^ra  (knot-flowered).     18.     New  C«lc« 

donia.    1883. 

—  qmMdrivaflois  (four-valved).    18.   N.  S.  Walca. 

1818. 

—  alrCcIa (upright).  18.  May.  N.S.  Wales.  17rs. 

—  feaui'Mima  (slenderest).  10.  N.  Holland.  1U83. 

—  toruU/sa  (twiated).    18.    N.  S.  Wales.    17TU 

Cata'lpa.  (The  Indian  name.  NaL 
ord.,  Blgnoniads  [Bij^noniaeen].  Linn., 
''Z-Diandria  I'Monogynia,) 

The  North  American  species  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  root-euttlngs,  layers  in  autumn,  and 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  in  autumn ;  deep, 
rich  loam.  The  West  Indian  species  hycuttiogo 
of  the  ripe  shoots  in  b&t,  and  ur.der'  a  glass  f 
usual  stove-treatment. 

C.  longifstima  (longeet-podde^.      80.      White. 

W.  Ind.    1777* 
-- mierophy'Ua  (small-leaved).       18.       Whita. 

Hispaniola.    1880. 
^  §yHngttf(/lia  (syringa-leaved).     80.     White. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1780. 

Catana'ncbb.  (From  katanangke,  « 
strong  incentive ;  in  reference  to  an  an- 
cient custom  among  the  Greek  women 
of  using  it  in  love  potions.  Nat.  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  Id-Sgrn- 
genesus  l-^guaUs,) 


Division  of  the  roots  in  If  areh,  and  aaed 
in  April ;  conunon  soil. 

C.  cmru'l^a  (sky-blue).  8.  Blue.  August.  Sont^ 

Europe.     1600.    Hardy  herbaceous  per* 

ennial. 
&i'co/or  (two-coloured).   8.    White,  bla*. 

Auguot.    Gardens.     1827* 
—  /«'/««  (/rllow).    1.    Yellow.    Jane.    Caadla, 

1040.    Hardy  annual. 

Catasb'tum.  (From  keUa^  downwanl, 
and  seta,  a  bristle ;  referring  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  horns  of  the  column. 
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Hat  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaoea].    LuuIm 

V^OftMndria  l-Aftmandria,) 

Stove  orchids.  DiTuions ;  p«mt,  mo«,  broken 
poti,  snd  diarcofti,  elevated  above  a  pot,  or  in 
•hallow,  open  baaketa ;  cool  and  dry  in  winter ;  a 
kifh  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  when 
making  their  growth.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  00* | 
winter,  50"  to  45". 

Cm^ru'ptwm  (hUmUttpped),  I.  Oreeniah-jel- 
low.    September.    Braail.     1841. 

•»  miraftum  (dark-Aowered).  1.  Dark.  July. 
BrasU. 

—  ior^tum  ^bearded),  f .  Gr«eo,  purple.    May. 

Demerara.     1880. 
— ' immaeulaftum   (spotleaa).      |.      Greeo, 

pink.    September.     Demerara.    1835. 
iabe'Uo-a'lda  (white-Upped).  |.  Greenish- 

white.    September.    J>emerara.    18SS. 
^  "—^  probotdfdeitm  (long-anouted).     Brown- 
ish-green.   Hay.    Sertao.     1890. 
^eaUt/mm  (hardened).     1.     Brownish-yellow. 

June.    La  Ouayra.    1840. 
^-—franAjfi/n»ei (large-flowered).  1.  Green, 

brown,  purple.    December.    Columbia. 

1845. 

—  Cf^nucHm  (drooping).    1^.    Pale  green.      Bio 

Janeiro.     1888. 
» citrf »mm    (citron-«0lo»rf<O«       Palo    yellow. 
Augnat. 

*  ewnu'imm  (homed).  Greenish-purple.  March. 

Demerara.    1840. 
^eriMl^tum    (created).     S.      Green.     Anguet. 

Braail.     1893. 
"ieli^edeum    {txiMn^U-Upped),      1|.      Green. 

brown.    Hareh.    Demerara.    1849. 
'^jtmkH^tum,  (fringe-lipped).    Pink,  red.    Ao- 

Eiat.      Brasil.     1837.     There    are    two 
nds,  Haynd^rii  and  Ugre'lU,  slighUy 

differing  in  colour. 
^fmUfim/tum  (sooty).    Green,  purple.  August. 

Ilezieo.     1839. 
*- gJoM/o'rwin  (globe-flowered).  1.  Olive,  brown. 

June.    Mexico.    1840. 
— >  ffooAre'rt  (ITooker*s).    9.    Green,  brown.    Oe- 

ber.     Brasil.     1818. 
•^  mtfg^rrhnuin  (entire-lippd).  Purple,  brown. 

June.    Guatimala.     1830. 
— hUerme'dia   variega'ta.      Black,    white, 

yellow.     Brasil. 
•»  hmbuftum  (pluted).    Brown,  purple.    April. 

Mexico.     1844. 

—  — —  e6tt'm«w}n  (ivory-/tjjpetf).    White,  green. 

April.    Mexico.     1830. 

—  UneP/erum    (lance-bearing).       Pure    green. 

March.     Brasil.    1830. 

» lougifo'lium  (long-leaved).  9.  Orange,  violet. 
August.     Demerara.     1837. 

*•  ai'icvla'fwm  Meg^rrtmmm  (spotted-entire- 
lipped).  8.  Green-and-purple-spotted. 
September.    Mexico. 

^mrOeri  (Dr.  Miller's).  9.  Purple-spotted. 
September.    Brasil.     1837. 

—  no'ee  (nose-like-/i^iped).    White,  purple.    Au- 

gust.    Mexico.    1843. 

—  9rkn^ceum    (reddish-yellow).    Yellow.    Bra- 

sil.    1844. 
o  pta'nieep§  (flat.headed).  1.  Green  and  yellow. 
Spanish  Main.     1840. 

*  pr0bomfdeutn  (long-snouted).  Brigbtish*green. 

Demerara.    1830. 

—  |N(Vii«  (spotleaa).  1.  Green.  October.  Brmsil. 
•"  ra^Meo'i^lbuin    {nMe-»nd-mh\U'/lowered),     9. 

White,  red.    April.     Para.     1830. 
•  Jhicse/ii'a'nwfn  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  8.  Green. 
July.     Ouatimala.    1838. 


C,  MMtet^htm  ^pouched).  Yellow,  purple.  Uaivh« 

Demerara.     18  tO. 
^  •eniepe'rhim  (half-open).      1.     Yellow.    No* 

vember.     Brasil.     18*20. 

—  terraftum  (saw.edged-/f/>pe^j.    Green,  yellow, 

September.     Panama.    1 844. 

—  spteo'ntm  {•pinj-Hpped).    l.    Green,  brown. 

Brasil.    1840. 
-^tahula're  (table-fonBed-lf;i>peil).    Pale  green* 

Guatimala.     1843. 
^Mdenta'tum    (three-toothed).      9.      Yellow, 

brown.    April.     Trinidad.    1893.    Thie 

sports  into  the  six  following,  and  eveb 

into.  WaUe'tii. 

—  —  atropurpiifreum    (dark-purpIe-yTmeeretf). 

9.    Dark  purple.    August.    Demerara. 

— atifreum  {goldtU'/lowered),    9.    Yellow. 

August.    Demerara. 

Clawri'ngi  (Capt.  Clavering's).  1.  Yel- 
low, brown.    August.    Bnuil.    1899. 

—  ~~^fioribvfndum  (bundle-flowered).    9.   Yel- 

low, brown.   November.  Trinidad.  1894. 

—  — marroco'rpiiw  (large-fruited).  2.  Yellow, 

purple.     August.    Brasil. 

viridijt</rum  (green-tlowered).  9.  Green. 

May.    Demerara. 

—  trf/idum  (three-cleft-lfDMrf).  9.  Green.  June. 

Trinidad. 
"iru'lla  {trowtk^Upped).    Green,  brown.    Sep* 

timber.    8.  Amer.    1840. 
-^virid^omm  (greenish-yellow).     1.     Yellow, 

green.    June.    S.  Amer.    1841. 

—  IFatle'Aii' (Wailea's).     I.    Green.    September. 

Honduras.     1840. 

Catchfly.     BUe'ne, 

Ca'techu.     Aca'cia  ca'techu. 

Caterpillab.     Scorpiu'ms. 

Caterpillab.  This  is  the  yonog  of 
either  the  butterfly  or  the  moih,  in  iui 
first  state  after  emerging  from  the  egg. 
There  are  many  kinds;  and  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  their  invasions  is  to 
destroy  every  butterflyy  moth^  chry$alia, 
and  egg  that  oan  be  found.  Hand-pick- 
ing, dusting  with  lime  or  soot,  and  other 
modes  of  destroying  the  caterpillar  are 
mentioned  when  noticing  the  plants  they 
attack;  but  we  may  here  observe  that 
the  powder  of  White  Hellebore  is  by  far 
the  most  effectuo]  for  dusting  over  this 
marauder.  Sparrows  and  other  small 
birds,  in  early  spring,  should  not  be 
scared  from  the  garden,  for  they  destroy 
myriads  of  caterpillars:  at  that  season 
they  can  do  no  harm  if  the  gardener 
properly  guards  his  seed-beds.  Boys 
paid  a  halfpenny  per  dozen  for  leaves 
havings  eggs  or  smaller  caterpillars  upon 
them,  have  been  found  to  keep  a  garden 
free  for  a  whole  season  for  about  seveti 
shillings. 

Catesbjs'a.  Lily  Thorn.  (Named 
after  M.  (7a/e«5y,  author  of  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  Carolina.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonad* 
[Cinohonscefle].  Linn.,  4fTetrandria  i- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 
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BtM«  erergrcena.  CuttingB  in  laad.  under  a 
jrlsM,  in  heftc,  in  April.  Sandj  loam  and  flhrj 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  80^;  winter,  65** 
to6o*. 

C.  laiifi/Ka  (broad-leaved),    ft.    Tellow.    June. 
W.  Ihd.     1823. 

—  lAndenit^na  (Linden**).    9.    July. 

—  parvifi&ra  (•malUflowerad).  S.  White.  Jue. 

Jamaica.     1810. 
— >4i<iio'«a(thorned}.    12.    Yellow.    June.    Ule 
of  Providence.    1726.  * 

Ca'tha.    We  have  united  this  genus 

to  Celastrus. 

Cathara'nthits.    See  \iviQk, 
Gathca'rtica.    (In  honour  of  J.  F. 

Caihcarl,  Esq^  B,€,S.,  Judge  of  Tirboot. 

Nat.    ord.,  Poppy  worts    [Papaveracess]. 

linn.,  i^-Polyandria  l-Monogynia,) 

A  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant,  perhapa  hardy, 
and  certainly  may  be  planted  out  m  summer  in  a 
cool  shade. 

C.vitto'ta  (shairgy).    1.    Yellow.     Juna.     Sik. 
kim-Himalaya.    1850. 

Cat-mint.    Ne'pcta, 
Gat-thtve.     IWcrium  ma* rum, 
GA'TTEBiDas-TJEtEB.    J3uo*nymu8  EwrO' 
pa'us. 

Ca'ttleta.     (Named  after  Mr.  CattUy, 
a  distinguished  patron  of  botany.    Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].    lann.,  20 
Gynandria  I -Monandria.) 

Store  orchids.  Pirisions.  Hoss,  peat,  and 
broken  poU,  either  in  shallow  baskets,  or  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  pot.  Summer  tcnp.. 
6oo  to  »0*»;  winter,  60*. 

C.  Aclafndue  (Lady  Adand's).  4.  Porpk,  browa. 
July.    Brasil.     1830. 

—  JrmAff'r^' (Count  Aremoerg's).   Lilac.  July. 

Brasil.     1849. 

—  tieotoT  (two-ooloured).  1 .  OKve-green.  Sep* 

tember.    Bratil.    1887.    Tbei«  is  a  va- 
riety  with  a  white-roargined  lip. 

—  hOMsa  (bulbed),    i.    Rose,  purple.    Apiil. 

BraiU.     1846.  *  r     ir-  y 

^^afndida    (mhitt-/lowtred),        Wkit«,    pink. 
Brasil.     1838. 

—  rlM'fw    (citron-yrowere^.      dtron.      April. 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  orj'fpa  (curled-^wtfTMl).    1.    White,  parple. 

September.    BraaiL     1826. 

—  ——  viota'cea  (yiolet-eoloured).    Deep  violet 

and  white.    Guiana.     1850. 

—  ISominye'fMi»(8t.  Domingo).    AprU.    8C  Do- 

mingo.   1844. 
^^'tior   (taller).    I.    Oreea-apotted.    Braail. 

—  c^raM  (elegant).    Porpk  and  white.   BrasU. 

1852. 

—  FiTbe'tU  (Forbea's).  |.  White,  yeOow.  Jum. 

Brasil.     1823. 

—  ^ranM/ysa  (granuIated-JIranf).    1.    Whitish- 

green.    May.    Ouatimala.    1841. 

RuuelUafua    (Duke   of   Bedford's).     1. 

Oreen,  white,  orange.  May.  Mexico.  1830. 

—  ir««c*w  («potted-^over«(0.    i.    Green,  red. 

April.    Braail.    1827. 

«f«7ior  (taller).    AprU.    Brasil.    I8t7. 

-  Mmnemafna  (Lord  C.  RosseU*s).    Gtmo, 
August.    Brasil.    2838. 


Dark   pink.    May. 


1.    Crimson, 
1836. 


C.  HorrCfo'Rlit  (Mrs.  Harrison's),   1.   fiosc,  «4- 

low.    AprU.    Brasil.    tWe  ia  a  vaneQf 

of  a  violet-colour. 
'-*inlterme'dia    (intermediate-steMO.     1.    Boai^ 

white.     April.     Brasil.     1824. 
anj^/i///fa  (narrow-leaved).     1.    Ligbt 

purple.    September.     Brazil.    1836. 
pafUida  (palt-red-Jlowered),  1.  Light  rad* 

June.     Braul,     I83.i. 

purpufrea  (purple  bhiehed). 

vanegafta  (variegated-/{ppari).   I.  Whtt% 

red.    May.    Braail.    1843. 
^Ubiafta  (n«*y-lipped).  1.  Crimson,  lilac.  May, 

Brasil.  1818.  It  appears  as  if  this  species 

is  identical  with  C.  Mo'uim. 

— a'iA«  (white). 

atro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple).  Lilac.  poN 

pie.    November,    la,  Guayis      1830. 
— atro-aangui'nea  (dark  crimson).   1.  Daik 

red.    July.    S.  Amer. 

pfeta  (painted). 

»  Lemoniefna  (Sir  C.  Lemon's).    S.    Rose,  yd- 

low.    August.    Brasil.    1842. 

—  Ubcfta  (lobed  petaled  and  tipped).    Purple, 

violet,  and  crimson  veins.   Brasil.    1847. 
^Loddige'sii     (Loddige's).      I.      Rose,    lilac 
AuBTUst.    Brasil.     1815. 

—  marginafta  (bordered).     ^.     Pink,   crimtoau 

November.    Brasil.    1843. 

—  mar^lima  (sea-side).     Lilac,  white.    Bwentf 

Ayres. 

—  mo'jrtma    (largfcst).     1 4. 

Guayaquil.    1844. 
^Mo'stim   (Mrs.   Moss's). 

July.    La  Guayra. 

a'iba  (white).   White  and  purple.  BrasiL 

-^  odorati'9sima  (sweetest).    Purple.    Demeraca. 

1836. 

—  Papeiaruiafna. 

—  P«rr/'m»  (Perrin's).     I.    Purple.    Brasil. 
--PineUiafna  (Pinell's).    Doubtful  whether  thio 

and  pufmUa  are  not  identical  with  M«rw 
giiM'ta. 
—pw'mlto  (dwarf).    1.   Purple.   July.   S.  Amer. 
1837. 

—  SMwic'H  (Skinner's).  1^.   Bnsy.parple.    A»> 

gust.    Guatimala.     1836. 

—  —  vtrO'T&sea  (dark  rose).    14.    Dark 

May.    Guatimala.    1836. 

—  speei&sa  (showy). 

—  mtpe'rba  (superb).   1.  Purple.   May. 

1838. 

—  IToMrenVna  (Walker's).  LUac.  crimson.  Mnw. 

BrasU.    1844. 

Gauletloweb.    Bnfstka  oUra^cea  cas*. 

lyyra. 

FantfitM.— Then  are  many  to  be  found 
in  local  catalogues;  but  they  are  only 
different  names  for  the  following  iSari^ 
Cauliflower;  Laie  Cauliflower ;  Large  Asi- 
otic:  and  WalcKeren.  The  last-named  ic 
included  also  among  the  Brocolis ;  for  i% 
unites  these  to  the  Cauliflowers,  partak- 
ing of  the  oharaeter  of  eaoh. 

Sowing.— ■'IhexQ  are  three  seasons  Ibv 
sowing  this  vegetable. 

First  Sowirtg.— Tor  the  first  main  crop^ 
a  sowing  should  be  made  in  the  third 
week,  or  about  the  34th  of  August,  to 
raise  plants  for  winter  protection,  to  form 
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the  first  principal  and  main  crops  of  the 
fblbving  year.  Should  the  weather  be 
^17  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  well  watered  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  so  oontinned  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  seedlings. 
As  soon  as  these  are  up  large  enough  to 
handle,  beds  should  be  formed  in  an  open 
situation,  well  broken  up,  made  nch, 
lined  out  neatly,  and,  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  well  watered  before  planting,  as  well 
•s  afterwards.  The  best  time  for  prick* 
ing  cot  young  plants  of  any  kind,  in  dry 
weather,  is  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening.  By  this  attention,  strong, 
healthy  plants  will  be  ready  for  either 
finally  planting  out  under  hand-glasses, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  or  for  pro- 
tection in  frames,  or  at  the  foot  of  walls. 
These  protected  plants  are  to  form  a 
second  crop  to  those  which  were  planted 
oat  under  the  hand-glasses,  and  may  be 
finally  planted  out  towards  the  end  of 
February,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
two  feet  and  a  half  asunder  each  way ; 
and  shotild  severe  weather  set  in  again, 
flower-pots  just  large  enough  to  cover  the 
plant  may  be  turned  over  each,  but  taken 
off  in  idl  favourable  weather.  Care 
should  always  be  taken  to  lift  up  the 
plants  out  of  the  nursery- beds,  so  as  to 
■iBure  uniigured  roots. 

Should  the  weather  be  very  severe  in 
fhe  winter,  the  hand-glass  crop  must 
have  a  little  protection  more  than  that  of 
the  hand-light  itself.  But  particular  at- 
tention  should  be  paid  to  airing  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  will  permit,  by 
either  taking  the  lights  entirely  off,  or 
tilting  them. 

If,  through  some  mismanagement  or 
misfortune,  the  winter  stock  should  be- 
come short,  a  sowing  towards  the  end  of 
January  becomes  of  importance.  A  very 
Uttle  seed  must  then  be  sown  in  a  pan  or 
Ktx,  placed  in  some  moderate -heated 
■tructure,  or  in  a  gentle  hotbed  made  up 
^  the  purpose ;  and  when  the  seedlings 
•re  up,  and  large  enough  to  handle,  they 
should  be  pricked  out  on  other  very 
gentle  hotbeds,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  up  close  to  the  glass,  and 
inured  to  the  open  air.  Plants  raised 
in  this  way  will  be  nearly  as  forward  as 
those  sown  in  August,  and  protected  in 
iold  frames  through  the  winter. 

The  second  Sowing  should  be  at  the 
0Bd  of  Febmary  or  beginning  of  March, 
and  then  either  in  a  cold  frame,  or  wans. 


open  border ;  or,  if  the  weather  be  verj 
unfavourable,  a  sowing  may  be  made  on 
a  very  gentle  hotbed  even  at  this  time, 
attention  to  pricking- out,  d^c,  g^ven  as 
before  directed.  From  this  sowing  a 
third  plan^^Ing  is  made. 

The  third  Sowing  should  be  made  about 
the  last  week  in  April,  or  first  week  in 
May,  and  the  seedlings  attended  to  as 
before,  as  to  pricking-out,  (fee.  From 
this  sowing. a  fourth  planting  is  made. 

FUness  for  Uae. — ^When  a  cauliflower 
has  arrived  at  its  full  size,  which  is  shown 
by  the  border  opening  as  if  it  wa^  about 
to  run,  pull  up  the  plant,  as  it  never 
produces  any  useful  sprouts;  and  if  hung 
up  thus  entire,  in  a  cool  place,  it  may  be 
preserved  for  several  days.  The  best 
time  to  cut  a  cauliflower  is  early  of  ii 
morning,  before  the  dew  is  evaporated : 
if  it  is  done  during  the  meridian  or  after< 
noon  of  a  hot  day,  it  loses  much  of  its 
firmness,  and  boils  tough. 

To  preserve  from  Frost. — As  frost  de- 
stroys the  cauliflower,  it  is  a  practice  in 
November,  before  it  sets  in,  to  pull  up 
the  late-standing  plants,  and  the  leaves 
being  tied  over  the  head,  to  hang  each 
up  in  a  coal-shed  or  cellar,  by  which 
means  they  remain  good  for  some  time. 
But  a  better  mode  is  to  buiy  them  in 
sand,  laying  them  in  alternate  layers  with 
the  earth,  in  a  dry  situation.  By  this 
means  they  may  be  preserved  to  the  close 
of  Januaiy;  or  they  may  be  put  in  a 
trench  dug  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  deep,  the  plants 
being  laid  with  their  roots  uppermost,  in 
an  inclining  position,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  second  covered  the  top  of  the  one 
preceding.  The  earth  to  be  laid  over 
them  thick,  a  considerable  slope  given 
to  it,  and  beaten  smooth  with  the  spade, 
to  throw  off  rain. 

Saving  Seed, — Some  should  be  from 
the  first  planted  out  of  the  hand-glass 
crop.  The  best  with  well-formed  heads 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
marked  for  seed,  by  placing  a  strong 
stake  to  each  for  the  future  tying  of  the 
flowering  stems  up  to.  Gather  each 
branch  of  seed  as  it  ripens. 

Diseases  and  Insects, — See  Gabbaob 
and  Bbocoli. 

Caulopht'lluv.  (From  Aaufen,  astern, 
and  phgUon^  a  leaf;  in  reference  to  the 
stems  ending  as  if  it  were  in  a  leaf-stalk. 
Nat.  ord.,  Berherids  [Berberidaceaa]. 
TfiwTi-,  t-Hexandria  l-JUbnoyy/iia.) 
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Bardf  taherom  perenniftli  difistoa  of  th« 
roots  I  light,  Madj  pe»t. 

C.  Matfe/rofiet  (thalietrumlikc).     1.     Yellow, 
green.    N.  Amer.    I755* 

Gxano'thus.  (From  keanothus,  a  name 
applied  by  Theophrastus  to  a  plant  now 
not  known.  NaU  ord.,  Rluunnadt  [  Rham- 
naceffi].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-MonO' 
fynia, ) 

Cuttingt  in  land,  under  ■  glaea,  of  firm  tide- 
•hooU  answer  best,  either  in  April  or  August. 
The  greenhouse  rarieties  do  well  against  a  south 
wall,  but  may  require  a  little  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Those  from  tropical  regions  require  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  stove,  or  a  warm  conserva- 
tory. They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil ;  a  little 
peat  mixed  with  loam  will  be  an  advantage. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
C.  Amtrie^nuM  (American).     S     White.    Jnly. 
N.  Amer.    I71S. 

—  eoWnuM  (hill).    1.    Light.     July.    N.  Amer. 

I8S7.    JSvergreen. 

—  cunea'itu  (wedge-shaped).  4.  California.  1848. 

—  iftfit/a'fiw  (toothed).  3.  Blue.  California.  1848. 

—  dioarict^lua  (straggling).     4.     Blue.     June. 

California.    1848. 
•^jffort&w'iuliu  (copious-flowering).   Blue.  June. 

—  itUtrme'diuM  (intermediate).  S.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    18 IS. 
^  LobiMnta  [Ur,  LobVu),    Blue.   July.    Cali. 
fomia. 

—  mierophy'Uut  (tmalMeaTed).  S.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  JVeyMtle'fww  (Nepaul).     10.    YcUjw.    Ncpaul. 

1820. 

—  ov^hu  (egg-shaped-/ea«ed).  8.  White.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1818. 
^pu'tUdut  (pale).    10. 
Amer. 

—  papilln'tuM  (pimpled). 

1848. 

—  pere'nniB  (perennial). 

Carolina.     1899. 

—  regidut  istiif).    4.    Blue.    California.     1848. 
-^  9ungui'neu§  (crimson .«ftt/ik«4).      S.      White 

June.    Missouri.     1813. 

—  rardi/((/na  (late-flowering).   8.    White.  Sep- 

tember.    N.  Amer.    18S0. 

—  M0Twco'«tte  (warted).     af.     Purple.     Upper 

California.    April.' 
GREEMHOUBE   EVERGREENS. 
C.A/riea'nui  (African).      Pale  yellow.    Much. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1712. 

—  Mfw'rCTi*  (blue).  10.  Pale  blue.  April.  Mezieo. 

1818. 

—  —yfo're-«'tt«  (white-flowered).  10.  White. 

April. 

—  Aiuri/V/iMibox-leaTed).  White.  AprU.  Mexico. 

1834. 
-CMperuiMtCupt),    1.   White.   Jane.   Ccpeof 

Good  Hope.    1823. 

STOVE   EVERQREENS. 
C.  tn/r'ffiM  (troublesome).    4.    Mtxico.     1824. 

—  teoi^a'/M  (smooth-ieaeetf).  4.   Green,  yellow. 

W.  Ind.     1S18. 
^  mmeroca'rpui    (large-fruited).      3.      Yellow. 

July.     New  Spain.     1824. 
'Jtfon'mViMu(Mocino's).    6.    Mezieo.     1824. 

—  mp$ta4ti*nuM  (bearded).-    18.    White,    green. 

November.    Africa.     1774. 
^  tphm'oca'rput  (round-fruited).     15.     Green, 
yellow.    Jamaica.    1824. 

—  Irtltfwiat$  (Cejrlon).  3.  White.  Ctvlmi.  1818. 


Pale  blue.  July.  N. 
8.  Blue.  California. 
3.     White.    August. 


OsoBo'piA.  Snake-wood.  (A  elassical 
name,  after  Oecropt^  iirst  king  of  Athemj, 
who  built  that  city,  and  called  it  Cecropia. 
Nat  ord.,  Atrocarpadt  [AtrocarpaoesB]. 
Linn.,  22-2)iacta  Z-Diandria,) 

All  the  Atrocarpads  abound  in  mtUcy  jiuce,  by 
which  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Nettleworta,  with  which  they  are  allied.  Fro« 
many  of  the  genera,  and  from  C.  pe<Ua'<«,  eaoau 
chouc,  or  India  rubber,  is  obtained.  Store  ever- 
l^reen  trees ;  cuttings  of  ripened  shoote,  placed 
in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  moirt 
bottom-heat,  in  April;  peat  and  loam  in  a  Tou^ik 
state,  with  a  little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  6o^  m 
8ft<^{  winter,  48<*  to  53*>. 

C.  eo'neolor  (one-coloured).    fO.    Braail.    Ifilg* 

—  ptUma'ta  (htjad-leatfed).    20.    Braail.    18S0. 

—  ^//a^to  (shield-ZecoeiO'    SO.    Jamaica.    177<a 

Gedromb'lla..  (A  diminutive  of  AcfWroa, 

the  cedar;    rsferring    to   the  fragrant^ 

resinous  scent.  Nat  ord.,  LabiaUi  or  Lip- 

wortt  [LamiacesB].    Linn.,  14-2)t<ijrnamm 

I'Oymnospermia.    Allied  to  Dracoceph^ 

lum.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Lipworts  ara 
all  destitute  of  any  deleterious  qualities,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  fragrant  and  aromatic— as  the 
lavender,  salvia,  roeemarr,  mint,  balm,  and  hys- 
sop, &c.  Greenhouse  plants.  Divisions  of  ib« 
rooU  of  the  herbaceous  specieii;  cuttings  of  t^e 
evergreen ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Wintet 
temp.,  S8<*  te  40°. 

C  ca'na  (hoary-leaved).     3.     Crimson.     July. 

New  Mexico.     1851. 
^^eorda'ta  (heart-shaped-^eaimf).      I.     PnrplA. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1824. 

—  Mejriet^nm  (Mexican).    9.    Purple.    Mezieo. 

—  |»a'^'<(a  (pale-j(oioereiO.  14.  Rose.  September. 

Mexico.     1844. 

—  irjfphjf'Ua  (three-leaved).    Pale  purple.    July. 

Canaries.  1097>  This  is  a  grrenhouaa 
evergreen  shrub  ;  but  all  Che  others  are 
herbaceous  perennials. 

Cb'drus.  The  Cedar.  (From  the 
Arabic  kedron,  or  kedree^  power;  in  re- 
ference to  its  migestio  appearance ;  bat 
some  have  supposed  from  Ctdron^  a  brook 
in  Judea.  Nat  ord.,  Con\f'en  [Pinaceoejr 
Linn.y  %l'Monacia  lO-Monadelphia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  trees.  Seeds,  saved  in  tba 
cones,  extracted  bv  steeping  the  cones  in  water, 
and  boring  a  hole  down  their  centre  so  as  to  split 
them,  and  sowing  in  sandy  soil,  in  March ;  aI»o 
by  cuttings,  under  a  hand-light;  and  the  deodu'rm 
by  inarching  and  grafting  on  the  common  Cedar, 
and  on  the  Larch  ;  but  it  is  doub'.ful  if  the  laltc* 
will  answer  as  a  stock ;  deep,  sandy  »uil. 

C.  A/rictt'mu  (African.  Mount  Atlat  Cedar),  M;iT- 
Mount  Atlas.     1843. 

—  deodafra  (deodara).     120.    Nepaul.    1822 

There  are  other  varieties  of  this— era«e^f«'.'''« 
(thick-leaved)  {  tenui/o'iia  (thin-leaved) ;  and  »i  • 
fidti  (green). 

C.  Le'Aani  (Ce(f or  of  Lebanon).     Levant.     l6»:a, 
/o'/if»-or/fe'n/«>  (silvery-leaved).  80.  May. 

—  —  nt^tta  (dwarf). 

There  are  other  varietiea  of  this  speck  •»  « 
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fmftm  {mVlkj-^j9)ak)\iiU^fm^iim  Cin*ermediate) ; 
ttrW«/a  (pendnlous.6rafMA«tf) « fi'^amiduUit  (py- 
nmid-chaped) ;  and  pi^miUa'lt§  arg«fiUeiB  (siU 
v«r7  pjrmnid-ahaped). 

Ci'lakdime.  CheUdo'nium  and  Bocco' 
lIui/rute'sceiM. 

Cela'stbus.    SUflf-tree.    (From  *tf/a*, 

the  latter  season ;  referring  to  the  fruit 

liangmg  on  the  trees  all  winter.    Nat. 

ord.,  Spindie-treei  [Celastracee].   Linn., 

b-Ptntandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Cuttings  of  the  ludf-ripen«d  ahooU  in  tand, 
under  »  glaa* ;  peat,  and  very  sandy,  fibry  loam. 
The  stove  and  greenhouse  apeciea  require  the 
treatment  eommon  to  each  department.  The 
hardy  species  m»y  be  propagttted  by  layers  in  au- 
tamn,  and  §ea,'tkden»  by  seeds ;  bmUaftu$  seldom 
ripens  ita  seeds.  Deep,  loamy  soil  for  those 
hardy  climbers. 

HABDY  DECIDUOUS   CLIMBEBS. 
C.  Mte'ftu  (bUstercd).   20.    White.    July.    Vir- 
ginia.     17A0> 

—  SM^isdflM'dimbing).   IS.    Tellow.   May.   If. 

Anser.    lysO* 

STOYE  ETEROBEEN    RHRX7B8. 
C  JfecMo'iutf  (Mexican).    7-    Mexieo.    t824. 
•^Mo/f^/lo'nie  (many-flowered).  4.  White.   May. 

South  Europe.     IStO. 

—  myrtifo'liiu  (myrtle-leaved).  SO.  White.  May. 

Jamaica.    1810. 

—  mi'/ms  (nodding).   A.   White.   £.  Ind.    ISIO. 

Climber. 
— ^•aicu/d'/aM  (panieled).    8.    Greenish.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1841. 

—  9iMdran||>tfto'W«  (square-stalked).   10.   White. 

Braxil.     I820. 

—  Irfgynua  (three-styled),  ft.  May.  Isle  of  France. 

1824. 

OBEENHOUSE   EYEROnERN   BHRITBS. 
aftwf/o'/<M  (box-leaved).  4.  White.  May.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1752. 

—  cmuinoeda  (cassine.like).   4.  While.  August. 

Canaries.    1779> 
~  ttfrwtau  (drooping).  5.  White.  May.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1817* 

—  cgnM'ew  (cymose).  S.White.  July.   Cspe  of 

Good  Hope.    1815. 
'^wmarginaftvM   (notch-teoverf).    8.    Yellowish. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18S0. 
->Jk«m»'««s  (Bigsag).   6.    White.  May.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    182<i. 
'^Uiefnus  ihollj-Uaved).     8.    White.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    l817< 

—  Imtr¥fuu  (iaurel-like).   3.  White.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
'-Mne^rit  (narrow-leaved).    4.    White.     May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
->  I^cUm  (shining).  2.  White.   May.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1722. 
'^Igeioi'det  (box-thorn-like).    White.    August. 

Canaries.     1821. 
-^  maeroea'rpuM  (large-fruited).    White.    Fera. 

1820. 

—  •Iraftfes  (olive-like).   S.    White.   May.   Cape 

at  Good  Hope.    1824. 

—  ptene^rpuM  (wing-fruited).  3.  White.  July. 

.Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1824. 

—  pMNela'/M«(dotted-6raiicA«d).   Greenish.    Ja- 

pan.    1817.    Climber. 
-||rrflca'«i/A«M(flre-Bpined).    8.   Whit*.    May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1742. 


C.  re/w'nw  (blunt),    e.    Yellow.    Pern.    I8W. 

—  Hfgidtu  (stiff).  S.  Yellow.  May.  Cape  of  Ouod 

Hope.     1818. 
» fwlra'ttw  (beaked).    White.    May.    Cape  al 
Good  Hope.     1821. 

—  to^rofo'/Ma  (four-angled).  A.   White.  Cap«i4 

Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  Hieuspida*lu*  (three- pointed).  0.  White.  Miy. 

Cupe  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  •mf'i'riw  (waved).     4.    White.     May.    Capo 

of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

Celbri'ao,  or  Turnip-booted  Cel- 
ery. {A'pium  grave'oUm  ra^a'ceum.)  Of 
this  variety  of  celery  there  is  said  to  be 
a  hardier  kind  cultivated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, called  by  them  KnoU-celery. 

Smpiny, — It  may  be  sown  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  to  afford  snccession&l 
plantations  in  Jane,  July,  and  August. 
Sow  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  and  keep 
regularly  watered  every  evening  in  dry 
weather.  The  hed  must  be  kept  tree 
from  weeds,  and  when  about  three  inches 
high,  the  plants  may  be  pricked  out 
into  another  border  in  rows  three  inches 
apart  each  way,  giving  water  abundanily 
and  frequently.  By  adopting  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  in  the  cultivation  of 
celery,  the  same  seed-bed  will  afford  two 
or  three  distinct  prickiogs.  In  the  neigh- 
bourlkood  of  Dresden,  where  this  vege- 
table is  grown  in  great  perfection,  they 
sow  in  February  or  March,  in  a  hoibed, 
under  glass ;  and  the  plants  are  removed 
in  April,  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
to  another  hotbed,  and  set  an  inch  and 
a  half  apart  The  fineness  of  the  plants 
is  there  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
water  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

When  five  or  six  inches  high,  they  are 
fit  for  final  planting  in  rows  two  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  eight  inclies 
apart  on  the  level  ground,  or  in  drills 
drawn  with  the  hoe  three  inches  deep, 
as  they  only  require  earthing  up  a  few 
inches  with  the  hoe.  In  dry  weather 
they  should  be  watered  plentifully,  at 
least  every  other  evening.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  They  require  a  light, 
fertile  soil. 

Sowing  Seed, — The  directions  given  for 
saving  the  seed  of  celery  are  in  eveiy  re- 
spect applicable  to  this  vegetable. 

Celery.     A'pium  grave*olens. 

Varieties,  — There  are  the  Gigantic, 
Dwarf  Curled,  Common  Upright,  Red- 
stalked,  Upright,  Giant,  Hollow  Upright, 
and  the  Solid-stalked  {red  and  while). 
The  red  chiefly  for  soups,  the  white  be- 
ing much  more  delicate  in  flavour ;  violet, 
solid,   very  superior,    blanches   whitt) 
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Ture,  solid,  white,  for  autamn ;  Oole*i  ni- 
perhf  red  and  white ;  and  Null's  cham- 
vion ;  the  last-named  being  the  beat  we 
iiave  cultivated. 

Sowiny.  —  The  first  sowing  may  be 
made  about  the  middle  or  toward  the  end 
of  February,  sowing  a  very  little  seed  in 
«  pan  or  box  placed  in  any  heated  struc- 
tore,  and  having  a  gentle  hotbed  made 
up  ready  to  receive  the  young  plants  as 
ftoon  as  they  are  fit  to  prick  out.  The 
floil  cannot  be  too  rich  for  them ;  and,  if 
pricked  out  in  gentle  hotbeds  under  glass, 
which  is  best,  the  young  crop  should  be 
kept  up  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
glass,  and  attention  paid  to  frequent  wa- 
tering, earth -stirring,  and  airing,  in  fa- 
vourable weather. 

The  sowing  for  a  main  crop  should  be 
made  about  the  first  week  in  March ;  and 
although  it  may  be  sown  in  a  rich,  warm 
border,  yet  it  is  better  to  make  a  gentle 
hotbed  for  this  sowing,  even  if  it  is  only 
of  four  boards  nailed  together,  to  keep 
up  the  earth  round  the  sides  of  the  bed, 
and  no  glass  to  cover  it ;  but,  if  an  old 
light  can  be  spared  until  the  plants  are 
up,  all  the  better.  Several  prickings-out 
may  be  made  from  this  sowing  in  any 
rich  earth,  in  open  situations,  having  the 
beds  made  up  neatly  ready  for  pricking 
out,  either  in  warm,  showery  weather,  or 
during  evenings  in  dry  weather.  The 
plants  should  be  inserted  six  inches  apart 
m  the  nursery-beds,  wfU  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  plants  are  established, 
and  the  earth  among  them  frequently 
stirred. 

A  third  sowing  may  be  made  about  the 
second  week,  or  middle  of  April,  in  the 
open,  warm  border,  to  be  attended  to  as 
before  mentioned,  as  to  pricking-out, 
watering,  &c.,  only  that  cool  situations 
will  be  found  best,  such  as  north  borders 
for  summer  pricking-out,  for  a  supply  to 
plant  out  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

Final  planting  ;  the  single-trench  system. 
—The  trenches,  where  the  soil  will  allow 
of  it,  may  be  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  to 
receive  Uie  plants  for  the  first  summer 
plantings ;  but,  as  the  season  advances, 
not  so  deep  by  two  inches  at  each  suc- 
cessive planting ;  and.  lastly,  on  the  level 
surface,  for  late  winter  and  spring  use. 
When  planted  in  deep  trenches  for  the 
first  crop,  the  rows  may  be  much  nearer 
together.  Another  method  of  planting 
out  the  principal  and  late  crops  is,  to  dig 
out  a  trench,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  | 


and  one  foot  deep,  placing  the  earth  half 
on  one  side,  and  half  on  the  other  aide; 
this  done,  give  a  thorough  good  manur- 
ing, as  the  soil  cannot  be  made  too  good 
for  this  vegetable ;  let  it  be  neatly  dug  in, 
and  the  surface  made  smooth  as  the  work 
goes  on ;  then  lift  the  plants  with  a  trowel 
from  the  nursery-beds,  to  insure  their 
having  good  roots ;  let  them  be  planted 
precisely  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  and 
six  or  seven  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
the  row  crossways  of  the  trench,  thus  :— 


Thoroughly  well  water;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  after  planting,  the  earth 
should  be  carefully  btirred  over  the 
whole  bed. 

The  plants  should  not  be  shortened,  as 
many  persons  do  ;  but  remove  any  de- 
cayed or  broken  leaf,  and  all  side-shoota 
from  the  plants,  one  by  one,  being  care- 
ful not  to  ii^jure  other  leaves  or  the  roots. 

Earthing  up. — ^The  first  earthing  up 
should  be  done  with  a  small  trowel, 
holding  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together 
in  one  hand,  and  stirring  and  drawing  ap 
a  little  earth  to  the  plant  with  the  other. 
The  next  earthing  is  done  by  the  help  of 
two  light  boards,  six  to  eight  inches 
broad,  of  the  same  length  as  the  trench 
is  wide ;  these  to  be  placed  between  two 
of  the  rows  of  plants  by  two  persons ; 
then  place  between  these  boards  well- 
broken  earth,  as  much  as  required;  draw 
up  the  boards  steadily ;  do  Qxe  same  ia 
the  next  space,  and  so  on  until  the 
work  is  completed.  By  the  last-men- 
tioned method  of  final  planting,  more 
than  double  the  quantity  can  be  grown 
on  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  the 
heads  are  quite  as  fine  as  in  the  sinqle- 
trench  system.  It  is  also  handy  for  pro- 
tection in  winter,  either  with  hoops  and 
mats  or  litter. 

The  trench  being  dug  out  four  oud    ;a 
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hilf  faM  wide,  allows  room  foriiz  plants 
■eroKS  it,  M  six  inches  tpsrt  from  pliuit 
to  plant,  leaving  three  inches'  space  from 
the  ont^ude  of  the  trench. 
Fml. — At   the   appearance    of   yftj 


daring  the  winter  months,  three  or  four 
dosen  beads  of  the  celerj  ma;  be  taken 
up  witbouC  catting  awa;  auf  part  of 
them,  and  laid  in  drj  eartli,  saud,  or 
aifWd  coal-ashes,  so  as  to  be  hand;  for 
immediate  oae. 

Uamiri«s- — ^In  the  seed-bed,  when 
pricked  out,  and  in  the  bed  for  final 
growth,  too  much  of  the  richest  manure 
nannot  be  applied.  Upon  this,  and  upon 
tha  roots  being  nniiijured  at  each  re- 
moval, depend  tbefinenoss  and  eicelleai» 
ef  the  celery  ;  an;  i^heck  to  ita  growtb  is 
never  recoTered,  hut  renders  it  dwarf  and 
String?.  Liquid-msnore  should  be  given 
to  it  freqnentl;. 

Te  lavi  8retl.—SaTne  plants  must  be 
left  where   grown ;    or,  in  Febniar;  ol 
Marcb,  some  may  be  careraUj  taken  ap, 
and,  afler  the  outside  leaves  are  cut  off, 
ind  all  lalerala  removed,  planted  in  a 
moist  soil  a  foot  apart.     Those  which 
■re  most  solid,  and  of  a  middUngsize, 
are  to  be  selected.  When  the;  branch 
for  seed,  the;  must  ba  tied  earlj  to  a 
«take.  to  preserve  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  winds.    The  flower  appears  { 
in  June,  and  the  seed  is  swelling  in 
JdIj.      If  dr;  weather  ocenrs,  the; 
(honld  be  watered  everjr  other  nighi. 
In  August  the  seed  wiL  be  ripe,  and, 
■hen  perfect);  di;,  ma;  be  rubbed 

Diuiaei, —  In  heav;,  wet  soil  it  !■ 
Hableto  have  its  Btalkx  split  etid  aan- 
ker.  The  soil  for  earthing  np  cannot 
be  too  light  and  Ary.  We  have  seen 
eoal-Bsbes  employed  for  the  purpose 
mast  successful];. 

Cbust  Fli.  {TephTilii  oHopordinii.) 
bt  the  antamn  it  ix.  vei;  common  to  ob- 
wrre  part  of  the  leaves  of  Celery-plants 
Uirtered  and  turned  ;ellow ;  and  this  oo- 
eurt  oQoaaiDnaUy  to  such  an  extant,  that 
Iheii  growth  is  checked  and  their  size 
diminished.  If  tbe  withered  parts  are 
eumined,  and  the  skin  of  the  blisters  ie 
raised,  there  vrill  be  found  beneath  it 
•MM  amall  green  grubs,  that  have  eaten 
Mra;  all  the  green  pulp  (parenchj/ma)  of 
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in  June,  Jnlj,  September,  October,  and 
November;  for  there  are  two  or  mora 
broods  of  them  in  the  ooune  of  the  year. 
The  grubs,  though  less  frequently,  tra 
found  doing  similar  damage  to  the  leaves 
of  Alexanders  and  Parsnips.  When  fnll 
grown,  the  grubs  descend  into  the  earth, 
and  remain  in  the  chi^salis  state  unlit 
the  spring  following,  when  the;  give 
birth  to  the  fly.  The  Celery  Fly  may 
oatiaQy  be  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
iauiel,  hovering  over  flowers  and  resting 
upon  palings  in  the  soGshine,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  JuTy.  It  ia 
one  of  tie  most  bosulifia  of  the  English 
two-winged  flies,  and  has  been  thus  de- 
BOribed  by  Mr.  Westwood : — The  general 
colour  of  the  body,  which  is  five-jointed, 
varies  from  maty-brown  to  shining  blacki 
head  bnfi^  with  black  haiis  ;  legs  yellow ; 
thorax  sprinkled  with  long  black  hairs; 
wings  black,  with  various  pate  spots ; 
eyes  green.  The  whole  length  of  the 
insect  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  an 
incb,  and  its  wings,  when  outspread, 
barely  half  an  inch  across.  The  erosa- 
hnea  in  onr  woodcut  show  these  propor. 
tjona,  M  well  as  the  inseot  magnified. 


Themotioiuof  tbisfl;  ate  very  pecnliar: 
seated  upon  a  leaf  in  the  sunshine,  tb« 
wings  sre  partially  extended,  yet  partially 
elevated,  and  it  has  a  sidehng  kind  ol 
motion.  The  withered  leaven  of  tbe 
oelery  should  be  picked  00*,  and  the  gruba 
within  them  crushed  as  soon  as  seen. 
Mr.  Westwood  snagests  that  a  string, 
smeared  irith  bird-lime,  and  etretched 
uver  the  celery-plants,  might  catch  man; 
of  the  parents. — The  Collage  Oardentr 
i.  p.  73. 

Celo'su.  Coeksoomb.  (From  telat 
burnt;  in  reference  to  the htimt-hTte  »p- 
pearanoe  of  the  flowen  of  some  ol  th« 
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spedw.  Nat  ord.,  Amaranths  [Amaran- 
taoea].  Iann»,  b-Penlandria  l-Mono- 
jflfnia.) 

The  ilo««nof  theGoekuomb,  Celt/da  erigti^im, 
wn  attriagent,  and  much  used  by  Asiatic  physi- 
cians. Seeds  ia  a  hotbed  in  March  {  potted  off 
repeatedly,  abd  transferred  to  the  hothouse  or 
greenhouse  I  light,  rich  soil,  well  drained. 

8HBUBS. 

C.  ec*iJ«i'<«  (hedgehog).  1.  Purple.  July.  Ori- 
noco.   1821.    Store  eTerfrreen. 

~  ^/ott'ea  (milky-green).  1.  White.  July.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  1818.  Greenhouse  ever- 
green. 

OBEENH0U8E  AMNTTAL3. 

C.  eritta'to  (crested).  8.  Dark  red.  July.   Asia. 

1570. 
— -^tfompo'etoCeompaet).  8.  Dark  red.  July. 

Asia.    1570. 
~  —-  ela  ta  (taU).  9.  Dark  red.  July.  Asia.  1570. 
fiavtfuen»   (pale   yellow).     9.     Yellow. 

July.    Asia.    1570. 

BTOYB  ANNUALS. 

July.    China.    1740. 

—  — —  f immVu  (narrow-Zeoearf).  1.  Flesh.  June. 

E.  Ind.    1714. 

—  ooefre'fMis  (camp).     9.     Purple.     July.    £. 

Ind.    1780. 
~  cm'msm  (drooping).    9.     Purple.     July.    £. 
Ind.    1809. 

—  eoeci'nea  (scarlet).  5.  Pink.  July.  China.  1597. 

—  eomi/$a  (tufted).  1.  Fink.  July.  E.  Ind.  180S. 

—  diele'toma  (fork-branched).   1.  Yellow.  July. 

£.  Ind.    1824. 

—  flMTjraWta'eea  (pesrly).   9.    Yellow.    August. 

W.  Ind.    1817. 

—  Jf OMf c/fiia  (Monson's).    8.    White.    August. 

E.  Ind.    1778. 
->  fii'lMla  (shining).    1.    Purple.    August.    Ua- 
labar.    1706. 

—  nodifi&ra  (knotted-flowered).  9.  Green.   Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.    1780. 

—  pyrmmidafUt  (pyramidal).    1.    White.    July. 

£.  Ind.    1880. 

Celo'sia  cbista'ta.  The  OodUcomb  of 
ftorxsU, — ^All  Uie  varieties  of  this  are  well 
worth  oaltivating.  The  deep  crimson - 
coloured  varieties  are  generally  the  most 
esteemed ;  and  of  these  there  are  tall 
and  dwarf  kinds,  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally preferred,  the  comb  at  its  extremi- 
ties altogether,  or  nearly,  tonching  the 
sides  of  the  pot  8eed»  should  be  sown 
in  a  sweet  hotbed  in  spring ;  and,  unlike 
the  balsam,  where  splendid  specimens 
are  required,  they  should  never  be 
turned  out  of  the  hotbed  until  the  combs 
are  nearly  full  grown,  when  they  mi^ 
be  set  in  the  greenhouse.  Two  systems 
of  culture  may  be  adopted.  First,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  one  inch  in  height, 
prick  out,  and  shift  successively  into 
larger  pots,  never  allowing  the  plants 
to  be  pot-bound.    By  this  2aeth<»l  the 


plants  are  strong  before  the  eombe  ap. 
pear,  and  you  have  a  chance  of  hmog 
many  very  fine,  but  with  the  risk  that 
many  others,  from  their  shape,  will  be 
fit  only  for  the  rubbishrheap.  By  the 
teeond  method,  the  best  for  those  irith 
limited  space,  the  young  plants  are 
pricked  out  a  few  inches  apart  into  shal- 
low panst  in  light,  rich  earth,  encouraged 
to  grow  freely,  and  then  checked  sud- 
denly by  keeping  them  cooler  and  with- 
holding  water,  which  will  cause  them 
to  show  their  combs  in  a  few  days.. 
Though  small,  you  can  easily  observe 
those  which  are  close  and  well  shaped 
from  those  which  will  be  upright  and 
straggling.  Select  the  best,  pot  them, 
and  continue  repotting,  and  encourage 
with  heat  and  manure-water;  and  the 
strength  of  your  culture  going  ehiefly 
into  &e  combs,  these  will  be  Uu^e,  while 
your  plants  will  be  small.  Where  extremely 
dwarf  plants  are  wanted,  cut  off  young 
plants  a  little  below  the  comb ;  insert  the 
part  with  the  comb  into  a  small  pot,  in 
sandy  soil,  in  strong  heat,  and  a  hand- 
glass over.  Soil,  sandy  loam  and  veiy 
rotten  dung,  but  sweet.  Temperature 
when  growing,  00°  to  Sd*"  by  day;  60*"  at 
night. 

Ce'lsia.  (Named  after  Profeuar  Cel. 
nut,  of  Upsal.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworte  [Sero- 
phtdariaeesB].  Linn.,  I4t-Didynamia  2- 
AngioMpermia,) 

Chiefly  from  seeds,  or  raised  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  March  or  April,  and  flowered  in  the  greenhooae 
during  the  summer,  or  in  farourable  posiCMsie 


out  of  doors.  The  biennials  require  the  . 
tion  of  the  cold  pit  during  winter;  light,' 
open  soil. 

CArelu'rttt    (Arctunu).    4.    Yellow.    Auwst. 
Candle.    1780.    Half-hardy  biennis. 

—  betont(Mfo^lia    (betony-leaved).     8.     YeUov. 

July.    N.  AfnOk,    Half-hardy  Ueantal. 

—  CoromandeUafna  (Coromandel).    4.    Ydlow. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1788.    Store  anntud. 

—  Gre'Mca  (Cretan).    6.    Yellow.    July.    Cret*. 

1753.    Helf-hardy  Honnial. 

—  Ae<eropAf'<te  (Tarbna^leated).   Yellow.  Jmly. 

1880.    Half-hardy  biennisL 

—  tefM'to  (woolly).     S.     Yellow.     July.     leie. 

Half-hardy  evergreen. 
— /Mitfeote'ta  (spear-tenieif).  %,    YeUow.    July. 
Lerant.    1810.    Half-hardy  bieaaial. 

—  erierUafUM  (eastern).  S.  Brown,  yellow.  July. 

Levant.    17 18.    Hardy  annuaL 
^  eieeo'ea  (clammy).    8.    Yellow.    July.     isif. 
Stove  annual. 

Gb'IiTib.  Nettle-tree.  (The  name  %/ 
a  tree  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Nat  ord., 
JSlmtDorts  [Ulmacee].  Linn.,  33- 
gamia  l-Monacia,) 

Seeds,  sown aa  looa  te  ripei  lajen,  alao^  ■■< 
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rattb|i  of  ripe  ■hoots,  in  antanm  i  eommon, 
good  Mfl.  The  EMt  and  West  India  •peeiet  re- 
join iwotMUoa  i  but  (here  wenM  little  to  recom- 
amul  in  them  over  the  European  and  North 
American  tpeei^a,  whkh  are  hardy.  The  wood  of 
tHttntHt  ia  eztrenae.7  pliant. 

HAHDT  DECIDUOT78. 
Ceaw^ienM  (hoary).  40.  Oreen.  Ifexico.  \%4». 

Half-hardy. 
^  eroMffo'lia  (thick-Ietred).  M.  Oreen.   April. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 
-  knigtftu  (poUahed).  20.  Oreen.  April.  Loni> 


—  oeeUmte'ief    (wcatem).    20.    Green.    April. 

N.  Ame?.    )650. 
"•-^mrdufta  (heart-lMverf).  20.  Oreen.  April. 
N.  Amer. 

—  ^ieafrrf«i'cciite(roaghiah).  20.  Green.  AprU. 

N.  Amer. 
•-^miZa  (dwarf).    0.   Oreen*  May.   N.  Amer. 
1812. 

—  5iM'iui>  (Chineie).   12.   Green.   Asia.    1890. 

—  3bMtiK>^oVtfi  (Toumefort'i)^   8.    Oreen.    Ls- 

vant.    1799. 

STOVE  XYSBG&EXNS. 
C.  eevtai'fa  (prickly).  10.  Green.  Jamaica.  1701. 
"  msinfttM  (southern).  10.  Oreen.  Jamaica.  1706. 

—  tfiM  (file-lesomi).    20.    Green,  yellow.    W. 

Ind.     182S. 

—  nierw'iiMa  (small-flowered).  10.  Oreen.  An- 

(ust.    Jamaica.    1730. 
~  orlente'fit  (eastern).    60.    Yellow,  green.   E. 
Ind.    1820. 

Gehtau'bxa.  Centaury.  (The  das- 
siesl  name  of  a  plant,  fabled  by  Ovid  to 
haye  enred  a  wound  in  the  foot  of  Chiron 
—Chiron  being  one  of  the  centaurs,  or 
wir-borse  brewers,  of  Thessaly.  Nat. 
onL,  Composites  [Asteraoea].  Tiinn.»  19- 
Syngenesia  S-Frustranea,) 

TheCcnteivyB  are  so  nnmerooa  that  mora  than 
twenty  generic  names  have  been  applied  to  the 
•pedes.  C.  qro'nca  and  depre'taa,  or  com- 
lovcfs,  are  much  need  in  bouquets.  Seeds  of 
Biost  of  them  in  the-  open  bordet,  in  the  end  of 
Vareh.  The  tenderer  ones  may  be  raised  on  a 
botbed,  transplanted  to  another;  a  few  might  be 
preserved  in  a  eold  pit,  if  it  was  deemed  deurable. 
CemmonsoU. 

RABDY  AKHUALS  AND  BIENNIAliS. 
C.A4e'«<(Adams*s).    2.    Yellow.    July.    Sibe- 
ria.    1804. 

—  Awurie^na  (American).    2.    Red.   July.    N. 

Amer.     18S4. 
-A^c(ApalJan).  1.  Yellow.  July.  N.  Africa. 

I8I7. 
-erMliMr«Zffa(oobweb.l!kc\  2.  YeUow.  July. 

Italy.     1820.    Biennial. 

—  imuieota  Cbleaaed-thiMlle).   2.    Yellow.    An- 

gust.    Spain.    1M8. 
-eeneeCte'f a  (latticed).    1.    Yellow.   July.    N. 
Amer.     1824. 

—  Cka^naU  (Chilian). !(.  Lilac.  June.  Chili.  1830. 

—  isaicte'to  (compressed).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

N.  Africa.     1827. 
^erseody/laim  (crocodyllnm).  t.  Purple.  July. 
Lerant.    1777* 

—  QF^pifiMJCnipina).    B.   Flesh.  June.   Italy. 

**  CfWfiitoedes  (G^ina-like).  1.  Copper.  July. 
N.Afrien.    18I8. 


C.  egafrnwi  (blue-bottle).  3.  Bine.  July.  Britain. 
—fuseafta   (brownish).    Yellow.    July.    Sardi. 
nia.    18S0. 

—  ^/aw'ea  (milky.green).    1.  Pale  yellow.  June 

Caucasus.    1808, 

—  Ihifrica  (Iberian).    2.    Purple.    July.    Iberia. 

1818.    Biennial. 
~  i^t';^' (Lippi's).     1.     Pale   purple.      Jnne. 
_      Egypt.    1703. 

—  Ifefi/e'nm  (Maltese).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Valta. 

1710. 
~  moschafta  (musky.  Sweet  SuUan).  2.  Purple. 
August.    Persia.    1O20. 

—  nopi/o'/ia  (turnip-leaTcd).    3.    Purple.    July, 

Candia.    I691. 

—  paile'teensipnlt),  2.  Yellow.  July. Egypt.  I8IC. 

—  rnUehe'Ua  (neat).  2.  Purple.  June.  Persia.  1830. 

—  pyflehra  rbeautiful).  1.  Bright  crimson.  June. 

Cashmere.    1838. 

—  Sahnafntiea  (Sahunanca).   3.    Purple.    July. 

South  Europe.    I6OO.    Biennial. 

—  Si^cula  (Sicilian).  2.  Yellow.  July.  SicHy.  1710. 

—  eoUtitiaflU  (solstitial.  Bamaby*t  Thistle),    1 

Yellow.    July.    England. 

—  5/«Wn«  (Steyen's).   2.    Yellow.   July.   Can- 

casus.    1820.    Biennial. 

—  9tram¥nea  (straw-coloured).   1.  Yellow.  July. 

Egypt.    1801. 

—  nw9e'o/«fu  (sweet-scented).  2.  Yellow.  July. 

Lerant.    1083. 

—  nUphv^rea    (sulphur-eotowred).     1.     Yellow. 

July.    181S. 

—  Torreafna   (Torre's).      14.      Purple.      July. 

Naples.    1890. 

—  ecru'/um  (dwaii).    2.  Yellow.  July.  Lerant 

1780. 

HAUr-HABDT. 
C.  JBgyptfaea   (Egyptian).     1.    White.    July. 
Egypt.    1700.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  arge'nteo  (silTer-ZeoMd).  2.  Pale  yellow.  July 

Candia.    1739.    Evergreen  ahrub. 

—  QTgyfta  (sharp-notoAeiO.    August.    Canaries 

I8S9.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  cinerafrim  (grey^/eseed).    3.     Purple.    July. 

Italy.    1710.     Herbaceoua  perenniaL 

—  hgasopifo'Ua  (hyssop-leared).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.    1812.    Half-hardy  evergreen. 

—  RagttsOna  (Ragusan).  2.  Yellow.  July.  Can- 

dia.    1 7 10.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  semperei'rene  (evergreen).  3.  Red,  yellow.  July. 

Spain.    1083.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  spiH&ea  (pnMj-bnmched).   2.   Purple.  July. 

Candia.    1040.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

HABDY  HERBACXOnS. 
C.  meantho¥de$  (acanthus-like).  3.  Purple.  July. 
•     1827. 

—  alt^ta  (winged-s/o/lreii).   2.    Yellow.   Angnst 

Tartary.    1781. 

—  o'ttn  (white->fowereff).  2.  White.  July.  Spaiui 

J«07. 

—  alpVna  (alpine).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Italy.  1040. 

—  amafra  (bitter).    2.    Purple.    July.    Italy. 

—  ——grafNl(/lo'ra  (large -flowered).  2.  Purple. 

July.    Switserland.    1810. 

p^nnaMl/{<(a  (leafleted).  2.   Purple.  July. 

Switserland.     I8I9. 

—  arenafria  (sand).   2.   Purple.    August.    South 

Europe.     1778. 

—  eltpera  (rough).   2.    Purple.    Auguil*    South 

Europe.    1 772. 

—  Astmcek^ita  (Astracan).     2.     Purple.     July. 

Ascracan.    1818. 

—  tUropurpttfrea  (dark-purple).  2.  Purple    July 

Hungary.    1802. 
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CgrM^golden).    9.    Tellow.    Avguat. 
South  Europe.    1758. 

—  duatr^aia   (Auitrian).    2.    Pvrple.    August. 

Austria.     1815. 

—  oaiVtafriM  (aailUfj).   1.   Purpla.  J«ly.  Austria. 

1893. 

—  Bte^toHitM  (Babylonian).   7,    Tellow.    July. 

Levant.     1 7 10. 
^MaU^mita  (Balaamita).     S.     Yellow.    July. 

Syria.    1830. 
-'Btareli^ri  (Barrelier'a).    •%.    Purple.    July. 

Hungary.     1830. 
-'brmelei^tm  (bracteated).     9.     Purple.    July. 

South  Europe.     1817* 

—  emUetrapa  (star-thiatle).  1.  Pink.  July.  Eng- 

land. 
•^  emleiirapofdea  (ealcitrapa-like).    1.    Purple. 

June.    Lerant.    1083. 
-^  ealoe^p/uUa  (beautifuUheaded).    8.    Tellow. 

July.    Levant.    1810. 
mm  ealopkjf'Ua  (beautifuUleaved).  5.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     1810. 

—  copl/^o'te  (bairy).  1.  Purple.  July.  Siberia.  181b. 
•— ctffiteMTMrf'def   (eenUurea-like;.     8.    Yellow. 

June.    South  Europe.    17S0. 
"CtmioMfrimm   {jgrtai  centausy).     4.     Yellow. 
July.    Italy.    »!i90. 

—  ekeirantiifi/tta  (wallHower-leaTed).    8.    Pale 

ydlow.    July.    Caacanus.    1890. 
^ciehorv/cta  (endive-like).    9.    Purple.    July. 

CaucMus.    1810. 
-  dOMJi^o'/to  (cicuU-leaTed).  8.  Yellow.  July. 

Podolia.    1890. 

—  ciM'rM  (grey).  9.  Purple.  June.  Italy.  1710. 
^eoWnm  (hill).     3.     YeUow.     June.     South 

Europe.    1590. 

—  tfOflKf  AIM  (neat).    4.    Yellow.  August.  Can- 

castts.    1818. 

—  eorto'cea  (leathery-toatwd).   9.   Purple.  June. 

Hungary.    1804. 

—  eoronoptf^Ua  (buckhom-leared).   3.   Yellow. 

June.    Lerant.    1730. 

—  erve'ii/a  (crimson-teoved).    1.    Purple.    July. 

1810. 

—  ilMlto'to  (whitened).  9.  Purple.  July.   Can- 

casus.    1804. 
•^iaefpietu   (deceiving).    9.    Purple.    August. 
France.    1810. 

—  deeUnafta  (eurv«d-down).    9.    Purple.    July. 

Caucasus.     1831. 

—  deetifinb€n§  Gying-down).  9.  Purplo.  August. 

France.    1815. 

—  deprtf $9m  (depressed).    1.   Blue.  July.    Cau- 

casus.   1818. 

—  det^tia  (burned).  5.  Dark  Nd.  August*   Na- 

ples.   1818. 

—  dMim  (wasbed).  9.  Pale  purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1781. 
->  din^tia  (deeply-cut>lM9erf).  t.  Purple.  July. 
Naples.    1893. 

—  «l0'to(talD.   4.  Yellow.   August.   Manritius^ 

1890. 

—  eiOfVM'la  (lengthened).    9.    Purple.    August. 

Barbary.    T833. 

—  wiefphorm  (wool-bearing).  1.  Tdlow.  August. 

Portugal.    1714. 

—  eWopAjK/to  (wooHy-leaved).   9.  Yellow.  July. 

1897. 
—/tf'ror  (fierce).   9.   Yellow.   August.  Burbarj. 

1708- 
» FteAc'Wi  (Fischer's).   9.  Blue.  Jufy.  Russia. 

1890. 
.— /cweif/o'aa  (many-floreted).  1.  Purple.  August. 

Italy.     1818. 
•^  flMfiVMs  (woad.leavedi).    4.    YelUw.   July. 

Siberia.    1781. 


C.  VArMa  (hybrid).  1.  Purple.  Inly.  8wltM|. 
land.     18li^. 

—  jnea'fwi  (boary).  9.  Purple.  Ai^fosi.  Kapirai 

1893. 
-» iinltphaf9€a  (succory-letfved).   9.    Purple.    Aa* 

gust.    South  Siuope.    1778. 
~  Iraa'rdt  (Isnard's).    1.  Purple.  July.  BritaiB. 
^JoeohmMlia  (Jscobisa-leaved).    9.    YeUow. 

July.     1818. 
~  JTartocMo'fwi  (Kartsehi's).   9.    Purple.   JoM. 

Camiola.     1830. 

—  Umeolntka  (whito-flowered).  9.  White.  August. 

South  France.     1810. 

—  Umcophi^Ua  (white-leaved).   9.   Purple.  Jnlf . 

Caucasus.    1893. 

—  liwMUi  (fringed).  8.  Purple.  July.  PortngaL 

1818. 

—  itajTH/a'/a  (tongue-ZeeeeiO.    9.    Blue.    Jidy. 

Spain.     1894. 

—  ttni/&lia  (flas-leaved).  I.  Purple.  July.  Speio. 

1827. 

—  maeroe^phala  (large-headed).     9.     YeDov. 

July.    Caucasus.     1805. 

—  HMMM/a'/a   (spotted-Zcased).     Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1810. 

—  ■toeuto'sa  (spotted-ee%reed).  1.  Purple.  Julyw 

Siberia.    1816. 

—  JToTiAai/te'Ma  (Marshall's).   9.  Purple.   Jolj. 

Caucasus.    1890. 

—  mo'tfif  (soft).   9.  Blue.  July.   Hungary.  1818. 

—  moMte'na  (mountain.    Perennial  Mue-bottie), 

9.    Blue.    July.    Austria.     1S90. 
-— mmrietifta  (point-eovered).    1.    Purple.  Jnlj« 
Spain.    l02l. 

—  miraca'n/Aa  (mouie-thom).  1.  Purple.  Anguat. 

France.    1890. 

—  Mfls'e/a  (neglected).   8.  YeUow.   July.    Po- 

dolia.   1890. 

—  uervo'sa  (nerved).    9.    Purple.   July.    Soutk 

Europe.    1815. 

—  Niemtfnata  (Nice).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Nice.  1810. 

—  ni'teiM  (sparkling).    Purple.    Caucasus.    1999. 

—  odiroleu'ca  (yellowisb- white).    9.  Pale  yellow. 

July.    Caucasus.     1801. 

—  oHenia^liM  (eastern).  9.  Yellow.  Siberia.  1719. 

—  omafta  fomamental).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1818. 

—  oeffM  (sheep*!).  1.  Purple.  August.  Canesaoe. 

1809. 

—  pmnimUaHa  (panided).  9.  Purple.  July.  B«- 

rope.    1040. 
— jMro(/foTa  (nnall-floweied).   9.  Violet.  June. 

Barbary.    18i3. 
^peeHnaftaicomh^edgeii,   I.  Purple.   Angusit. 

France.    1797. 

—  peregrVna  (diffuse).   9.   YeUow.  July.  Sentk 

Europe.    1740. 
--Pllfy^a  (Swiss).    9.   Purple.   August.   Swtt- 
eerland.    1063. 

—  — amM'irMe  (ambiguous).   9.    Purple.   Aa> 

gust.    SwiUerland.     1810. 
•~jM>l|faca'n<Aa(many-spined).  1.  Purple.  Jn||r* 

Portugal.    1804. 
~  poll^ahrpjha  (many-formed).  9.  Purple.  July* 

Spain.    1810. 
^  PouMfni  iPounn*%),  9.  Purple.  July.  South 

France.    1894. 
•—  prute'ntit  (meadow).  9.  Purple.  July.  Fraaee. 

1817. 
->  ptoevftnhent  (procumbent).   1.  Purple.  June. 

South  Europe.    1891.    Trailer. 
-^pubtfMeent  (downy).    1.    Yellow.  July.    I80<« 
-^  ptUehe'rrima  (very  besuUful).  5.  Yellow.  July. 

Armenia.    1810. 

—  puHo'ta  (sad-looking).  9.  Purple.  July. 

Surupe.    1780. 
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P.  rarite'te(n7«d).  S.  White.  JiUj.  Sibem.  IM4. 
•■r<^j«(b«at'1mek«4ntMl).  S.   Yellow.    July. 

IberU.    1801. 
—rtfpenM  Tereeping).   1.  Yellow.  July.  Lerant. 

1739. 

—  ffftda  (stilf)*    !•    Purple.    July.    I8i3. 

—  rtnMria  (nvulet).    S«    Brown.    Joly.    Por- 

tugal.   181S. 
—JloiiM'na  (Roman).  S.  Red.  July.  Rome.  ITSQ* 

—  rvpe'tArw  (rock).  9.  Yellow.  July.  Italy.  I806. 

—  JZiiMc'ii«»(Rufl«ian).  8.  Fate  yellow.  Augoefc. 

Rusaia.    1800. 

—  MteA/MCsand).  1.  White.  July.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  aalie^o'fia(willow-leaTed).    8.    Purple.   July. 

Caucaaua.     1838. 
"mnguVnea  (bloody).   S.  Purple.    July.    1887< 
"  tthidu (eadSnt'tem^d),  1.  Purple.  July.  Spain. 

1666. 
->  Jean'Mft  (Seaaane).     1.    Blue.    July.    Sonth 

Surope.     18 16. 

—  AttTrfaa  (Siberian).  1.  Purpte.  July.  Siberia. 

1780. 

—  jaMk/o'/ja  (aow-thiatle-leared).     1.     Purple. 

Auguat.    Mediterranean.    1780. 

—  fa'rrfUa  (aordid).    1.    Purple.    July.    1818. 

—  ^tahMta  (apatnlate</caoed).   9.   Blue.   July. 

Naplea.     1825. 
^  $phmroc^phala  (globe-headed).     9.    Purple. 

July.    South  Europe.    1688. 
~i!P<nti/</M(aBiaU-apined).    9.    Purple.     July. 

HupgarY.    1820. 
^^rii'iitfeiwCahunng).  S.  Purple.  July.  Spain. 

I5fl7. 

—  tquarro'ta  (wide-apreading).  14.  Purple.  July. 

Peraia.     1830. 
— ftomAsF'tfa(atiff-leaved).   9.   Purple.    July. 

Podolia.     1890. 
~  ffteKAtf  (Stoebe).  1.  Red,  yellow.    June.    Aoa- 

tria.    1759. 

—  Urfeta  (erect).    I.    Blue.    July.     Hungary. 

I816. 
-lUd('rte(Tkrtwiau).  9.  YeUow.  Inly.  Tar- 
tarr.    1801. 

—  Umi^&Ha  (flne-Ieared).     9.    Purple.     Jul?. 

Siberia.     1890. 
~  Iwnaifjif i>a  (tranaalplne).   4.   Pnrple.   July. 

Switserland.    1810. 
'^  MAoee'phaia  (hairy-headed).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Siberia.     180S. 

—  Mw'roia  (three-nerred).    9.    Purple.    July. 

Pbdolia.     1810. 
— ■I^ino'fa  (marahr).    9.   Yellow.   July.   Por- 
tugal.   1810. 

—  aM^^oVa  (oue- flowered).     1.    Purple.     July. 

South  Europe.    181 9. 

—  roeUw/tuia  (Vochin).  9.  Purple.  July.  Aua- 

tria.     I8I7. 

—  WeUmanniafna  (Weidmann'a).  9.  Roae.  July. 

Natolia.     1836. 
-MnMrna^eUow).    9.    YeUow. 

Gxhtbads'hia.  (From  kentroUf  a  spur, 
fmd  o^efi,  a  gland ;  referring  to  a  sptir- 
lUte  gland  on  the  anthers.  Nat  ord., 
^fltutommdB  fMelastomaces].  Linn.,  8- 
Ottondria  1-monogynia,  Allied  to  Lavoi- 
liera.) 

^tofe  erergreen.  Cutdnga  of  aide-ahoota,  in 
■weh  or  Apru ;  aandy  loam  one  part,  and  rough 
Peit  two  parte  {  a  eool  atove*  or  a  warm  green- 
kaae.  Summer  temp.,  56^  to  ysf*;  winter,  45^  to 

C  n/aaa  (roae-colonred).    1,  Roay-white.  April. 

"  -•        lea. 


Ckhtba'bthus,  (From  kentr<m,%9pa, 
and  anthoMy  a  flower ;  referring  to  a  spnr- 
Uke  process  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  ValerioHworU  [Valerianaoen}. 
Linn.,  l-Monandria  2-Diffynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceoua  iierenniala,  except  C.  euldf* 
trapa.    Seeda  and  diyiaiona ;  common  teil. 

C.  tmguUif&Oua  (narrow-leaved).    9.    CrimsoB. 

June.    South  Europe.    1760. 
-*  eoleftropa  (caltrop-<ffaoeJ).  1.  Purple.  Jiuie. 

Portugal.    166S.    Hardy  annual. 

—  rubber   (red).    9.    Crimson.    June.     Britahi. 
;foVe-a'(Ao  (white-flowering).   8.   White. 

June.    Britain. 

Cbmtboou'nium.  (From  kerUront  a 
sharp  point,  and  iline,  a  bed.  Nat  -ord., 
Oompontet,  Linn.,  19-Syngenena  2^8m- 
perflua,) 

Store  plants.  Seeda  and  euttinga,  in  Iteatt 
aandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  60** 
to7S'*i  winter,  50^  to  65^ 

C.  mppr^tmm  (cloaeopreaaed-Ma<e<0.    9.    Roay, 
January.    Peru.    1830.    Evergreen. 

—  r^fWxum  (bent-back-Motod;.    9.    itoay.    Au- 

gttat.    Peru.    1830.    Annual. 

Gbntbopo'oon.  (From  kentron,  a  spur, 
and  ptfgon,  a  beard ;  in  reference  to  the 
fringe  which  envelopes  the  stigma.  Nat 
ord.,  Loheliadt  [Lobeliaceffi].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  \-Monogynia,') 

Notwithatanding  the  acid  poiaonoua  qualltiea 
aaaigned  to  Lobeliadi,  it  la  aaaerted  that  the  aoft 
fruit  of  the  Centropo^gon  Surinamefntit  ia  eatable. 
Herbaceoua  perenniala.  Diviaiona  of  roota ;  aandy 
peat,  and  rich,  fibry  loam;  moiature  and  heat 
when  growing,  and  comparative  dryneaa  and  a  low 
temperature  when  at  reat.  The  Surinam  apeciea 
will  require  a  few  degreea  higher  temperature  in 
winter  than  the  others. 

C  cordi/o^lium   (heart  -  leaved).      Roae.     June. 

Guatimala.    1830.    Stove. 
'■^faatuo'tum   (proud).     9.    Roae.    November. 

Greenhouae. 

—  Afrfnnme'iiait  (Surinam).  9.  Roae.  November. 

Surinam.    1780.    Stove. 

Oentbosolb'nia.  (From  hentron^  a 
sharp  point,  and  aolen^  a  tube ;  refenlng 
to  the  form  of  the  corolla.  Nat  ord., 
Gesnerwarti  [Gesneraces].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  1-Gymnotpermia,) 

Nativea  of  tropical  America.  Require  a  warm, 
moiat  atove.  Soil,  equal  parte  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  aand;  good  drainage,  and  little  water  in 
winter.  Cnttinga  in  a  warm  frame,  without  a 
bell-glaaa. 

C  Arocfe'aeena  (braeleaeent).    t*   White.    June. 
New  Grenada.    1869. 

—  ^{o'^ra  (amooth-feaotf<0.    I.White.   October. 

La  Guayra.     1840. 

—  |n*'e^a(painted-/eao<nO<   !•   White.  Banka  el 

Amaaon.     1861. 

Centrohte'hma.  (From  kentron^  a  spnr, 
and  stemoTiy  a  stamen  ;  referring  to  a  horn, 
or  spur-lilte  process  on  the  stamens  of 
Asclepiads.   Nat  ord.^  J$ciepiadM  [Asole- 
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nia.    Allied  to  Hoya. ) 

Store  evergreen  twiner.  CutdDga  of  rather  Arm 
•hoots  root  freelf  In  Mod,  ander  a  bell-glasa,  with 
bottom-heat;  fibry  peat  and  sandy  loam,  with 
mbbl/  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  80^;  winter,  S6*  to  SO". 

C»r^fUmm  (bent-baek).  3.  August.  Cream. 
Manilla.  1838.  It  U  also  eaUed  ff(^a 
eorio'eea  and  Cpri&eerm§  reJUMum, 

Oephab'us.  (FromAepAaZ«,fthead;in 

reference  to  the    arrangement   of  the 

flowers  in  heads,  or  corymbs.    Nat.  ord., 

Oinchonada    [Cinciionacee].     linn.,  6- 

Pentandria  I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Psy- 

chotra.) 

The  Ipecacaanha  of  the  shops  la  the  root  of  C. 
i^eeacuafnha^  a  half-herl>aceous  plant,  with 
erecping  roots,  growing  in  the  damp,  shady  fo- 
rests of  Brasil.  Stove  plants.  Cuttings  of  firm 
Toang  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  moist 
bottom-heat.  Sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60^  to  80^;  winter,  50^  to  56^. 

C.  tflba  (white).  Pale  pink.  April.  Guiana.  1824. 

—  mMiUtfrU  (axillary).  4.  WhiU.  April.  Brazil. 

1810. 

—  els'/a  (tall).    M.    Purple.    Jamaica.    17Q9. 

—  ^/o'Ara  (smooth).  Blue.  April.  Trinidad.  18S0. 

—  tarolMcra'to  (involttcrated).   8.   White.   July. 

Guiana.    1820. 

—  ^MMMMo'nAa  (ipecacuanha).  4.  White.  Janu- 

ary.    Brasil.     1839. 

*  MiiMeo'M  (mossy).  White.  Hay.  W.  Ind.  1834. 

«»  pc<<«fictt<a'/a  (ton^-flower-stalked).  3.  White. 
February.    Sierra  Leone. 

^^pmmfera  (ncMrlet-inooluered),  8.  White. 
July.    Jamaica.    1890. 

— yw^rea  (purple-/Hi</Mf).  1.  White,  pur- 
ple.   May.    Trinidad.    1831. 

—  Swo'rffffUSwarti's).  4.  Bluish.  W.  Ind.  1834. 
~  tomen/o'fa  (downy).    4.    Browmsh.    August. 

Trinidad.     1835. 

—  vie/c'eea  (Ttolet-fterrM)*    !•    Whitt.    Jnne. 

W.  Ind.    1818. 

Cephalamths'iia.  (From  kephale,  a 
head,  and  anthera,  an  anther.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [Orchidaoese].  Linn.,  20-Ofnan- 
dria  1-Monandria.  Allied  to  Limodorum. ) 

Hardy  terteatrial  orchids.  Difisions ;  peat  and 
loam. 

C.  ttu^fd/Ua  (sword-lMTad).  1.  White.  June. 
Britain. 

—  ^'Keiu(pale).    I.    WhiU.    June.    Britain. 
— rw'^ra(red).    S.    Purple.    June.    Britain. 

Cbphala'kthub.  Button-wood.  (From 
kepKaUf  a  head,  and  anthos^  a  flower; 
flowers  disposed  in  heads  being  a  general 
charactaristio  of  this  order.  Nat  ord., 
Cinchonada  [Cinchonacese].  Linn.,  4- 
Tetrandria  I'Monojiynia.  Allied  to  Sper- 
macoce). 

The  Button-wood  grows  In  marshy  plaees,  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  prefers  a  damp,  peat  bed 
In  this  country.  Hardy  deciduous  shrub.  Cut- 
ting in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-gUss,  in  the 
begmning  of  autumn  i  layers  also.  Sandy  loam, 
with  fuguuble  mould  or  peat. 


C.  O0eWra««'llf  (western),    f.    White.    AuguA 

N.  Amer.    1733. . 
^^^^^aehgpo'dtu    (short-etalkad).      Wkh* 

August.    N.  Amer. 

Gbphalo'tub.  (From  ArpAoIol^s,  head- 
ed ;  in  reference  to  the  simple  scape,  of 
flower-stalk,  hearing  a  compound  ter- 
minal spike.  NaU  ord.,  donhtful.  Dr. 
Lindley  believes  "the  genus  will  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Crowfoots." 

This  is  the  New  Holland  Pitcher-plant,  fouud 

S 'owing  in  the  marshes  of  King  Georee*a  Sound, 
reenhonse  herbaceous  perennial.  Ofneta.  Chop- 
ped sphagnum,  peat,  earth,  and  broken  pota,  wdl 
drained,  and  carefulW  watered  |  a  bell-glass  kept 
over  it,  and  firequently  cleaned.  Summer  temp., 
6qP  to  75^  t  winter,  48<*  to  3f". 

C./MteultfrU  (foUieled).    I.    WhUe.    N.  H«l« 
land.     1833. 

Gkfhalota'xus.  (From  fepAolf,  ahead, 
and  taxuSf  the  yew  ;  referring  to  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  these  trees.  NaL 
ord.,  Taxadt  [TaxacefB].  Linn.,  3*^ 
Dicecia  IS-PoUfondriiu  Allied  to  PhyUo- 
cladus.) 

These  are  the  Japanese  Tews  lately  tet  apait 
from  the  old  yews  by  Dr.  Siebold^  the  Japau 
traveller,  and  Zuccarini,  in  their  work  called  FXeru 
JttponUm,    Hardy  oTergreens. 

Cmdrupafcea  (berry-bearing).     IS  to  St   ftet. 
Japan.     1844. 

—  Foriu'ni  (Fortune's).    40  to  iO  feet.    Ji^uu. 

1848. 

—  |MrfMiicM/a*/g  fatalked»fruited.    Lf^gwi if. 

t<m*§  Yno),    Japan.    1887. 

Gbba'dia.  (From  lr«rat,  a  horn  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  disposition  of  the  spiny- 
branches.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo$ite»  [Aster. 
aoeflB].  Linn.,  19-Syngetutia  %-8uperfUuL. 
Allied  to  Cremocephalum.) 

We  keep  this  botanical  curiosity  as  a  eample  of 
the  acanty  vegetation  of  the  Island  of  Ichnbo^, 
of  guano  uotorietv ;  and  we  are  told,  by  an  ofi- 
eer  of  our  navy,  that  when  the  plants  art  waUnd 
over  in  the  evening  the  bruised  stems  emit  a 
franUncense-seent.  It  succeeds  best  planted  o«k 
on  a  sunny  border  in  summer,  and  requirea  A« 
protection  of  agreenhonse  in  winter.  CuttiBgu 
of  the  branches.  Sandv  soil,  with  a  littla  peut. 
Winter  temp.,  30^  to  33^. 

C,fmrc€ifta  (forked).     Pal*  ydlow.      Jaauary. 
Africa.    1844. 

Cbbanthx'ba.  (From  kerag^  a  horn, 
and  anihera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  « 
homy  point  on  the  anthers.  Nat.  ord^ 
Violetuforts  [Violacesa].  Linn.,  G-JPeia- 
tandria  1-Monogifnia.) 

This  should  have  been  united  to  Alaodri^ 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  sandy  aotl. 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat  |  light, 
flbry  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  86^  to  88^ ;  wintav, 
48<*  to  85^ 

C,  mHmterri/tmm    (ahnost-entife4eaved).        C 
White.    June.    Guinea,    1884. 

GxBiPTXBTX  a&AMiNis,     The   Antlef 
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liotli.  We  hara  Men  enough  to  Tender 
a  quite  naAj  to  uscnt  to  Mr.  Eirbjr'a 
dlniratloii,  tJiU  it  U  "  ths  greatest  en  em; 
rf  our  putnrea.'  FoTtnnatelj,  it  i>  of 
im  occDTTence  in  this  ootiDtr;.  It  ii 
tlie*  Ohartiu  and  Eomifx  froninij  of 
•aula  entomologists.    Thia  molh,  repi 
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a  geoerally  altogether  of  a  grey-brown 
Mloar,  with  a  slender,  whitish  line  rnn- 
mnglrom  the  base  of  the  fore-wiDg  along 
its  eentre  vein,  and  folloning  along  its 
bnnebes.  Another  whitish  line  mns 
along  near  oaeb  edge  of  the  fore-wing ; 
near  ilie  point  ot  the  wing  ia  a  row  of 
BiangTilaT,  dark  spota.  There  are  also 
ivo  darii,  kidnej-ahaped  spots  near  the 
front  edge.  The  hind-wings  are  jellow- 
iah-browD,  with  a  dark  drcnlar  spot  in 
the  eentre  of  each,  and  Tirions  dnsky 
bin.  Tha  caterpillar  ia  green,  with 
brown  >potB,  and  smooth.  In  the  few 
instanoes  it  has  been  foond  in  this  oonn- 
oj  H  appeared  in  Jane.  Mr.  Kirby  says, 
"  It  is  laid  not  to  touoh  the  foxtail  grass. 
In  the  years  1710-11-42-48-49,  they  mnl- 
liplied  to  prodigioosly,  and  oommitted 
neh  rtTages,  in  many  pronneee  of  Swe- 
den, that  the  meadows  becarne  white  aod 
dry,  as  if  a  lire  had  passed  over  them. 
In  ITBO,  and  again  in  1803,  the  high 
•heep-tarma  in  Tweadale  were  dreadfully 
infaRed  with  a  ealerpillar,  which  was 
pobably  the  lana  of  this  moth.  Spots 
1  mile  sqnare  were  totally  covered  with 
them,  and  the  grass  devoured  to  the 
root* — THt  CoUagt  Qmrientr,  y,  1. 

Gmu'stium.  Mon«e-ear  Chiokweed. 
(From  ktnu,  a  horn  ;  bma  the  form  of 
Uie  sead-veasel.  Nat  ord.,  Oloveioorli 
[Coyopbylaeen].     linn.,  lO-DtcaHiria 

Tim  H*  Bwnr   anouli  of  tlili 


C.  BUitnUtaa  (Bl*lMnMlii-i).  (.  Ha*,  tm. 
cuni.    I  no. 

^  purpttr^tctn4  (pUTpHih)     4-    JbIt.    mi. 

—  ivUMrU (Ui^tbtjii'm).    I.    June.  Sibcris. 

—  aan-^ai  ISaani-m).    i-    Jul;.     Napte. 

Ci'uBus.  Cheny.  (From  Otranu. 
a  town  in  Pontas,  in  Asia,  whence  tbs 
chen7  wasbroaghttoBomebyLaoallDs. 
NsL  ord^  AbmHidiBorU  [Drapacen]. 
Linn.,  1%-IeaiaHdria  l-Manogjiiiia.) 

Be^H  tlu  euldntcd  theiry,  tht  fuu  Ctfs- 
nu  imdodca  ihov  whicti  oouuin  Tirulent  p<il- 
■ou,  ehMhr  ui  ihetr  lu*ai  Bad  fniE-kerndi' 
Harij  dKidiioiii  trm  uid  (bnilM.  nnpt  olien 

ii  riH,  or  miitd  up  with  three  er  four  pvte  Cbair 
bulk  or  irj  und,  u>d  Irniuciiilr  turad,  to  «» 
TFnt  tpnmtini,  Bod  hwb  m  Che  Uuch  folio  vinrt 
■1*0  by  Itfen  bad  cuUIdii  fcvin  Qie  rooli.  uid 


Entlond. 


mmt).  H.    WUu.   Af 
(lliXi-piirTitf.bwH*d). 

mtflUtatM{itMm-JlimtT,i).   11.   Wh 

pJuida    (psla   and   rtd-fnMH}, 


IfMlMt  (maoi).     M.     WUU.      A 

-  turta/Ui  (ni»lh«m.  Ckake),  n.  White,  1 


—  eorili'gen   {Qitlfmt-tmirt.txmiinf). 

White.    Ipril.    BouEh  of  Europe. 

-OeihflU    {Otbnn-vhUt-flHk). 


OHi/Ua(aim 


palUtmulfilm.  CmmUt). 

ApriL 
prrile^fVUm  [peach  .ieand). 
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C.  Japt/niem  (JtpMi).    a.    Pink.    ApriU  JapM. 

1§10. 
flt/re  -  pWmB  -  o'Ma  (white  -  double  -  flow. 

ered).      a.    Whito.    March.    North  of 

China.     M40. 
mu'ltiple*  (double).    4.      Pink.     April. 

Japan.     1810. 
"^Julia'tM  (St.  JulUn'i).    M.    White.    April. 

Aouth  of  Europe. 
Heaumeafna  (helmeted).      15.      White. 

April. 

•  •-- —   pt'ndula    (penduloot).       10.      White. 

April.    South  of  Europe.     1891. 
-  kmroeeratut  (common  -  laurel  -  cherry).      1 2. 

White    ipril.  Levant.  1029.  Eveivreen. 
anjrM«/(A»''»««  (narrow-leaved).  8.  White. 

April.    Evergreen. 
— variegaftu8    (variegated  -  leaved),       IS. 

White.    AprU.    Evergreen. 

—  LutUafnica  (Portugal-LcrareO.     «0.     WhiU. 

Hay.    Portugal.     l048.    Evergreen. 
-^Maha'leb  (Mahaleb).      80.     White!     ApriL 

Auetria.    1714.    Evergreen. 
fntfetu-ftafvo  (yellow-fruited).  90.  White. 

May.    South  of  Europe. 
lati/o'Uum  (broad-leaved).     SO.    White. 

June.    South  of  Europe. 

—  Man/Kha  (Maraecba).    White.    April.    Eu. 

rope.    1827. 

—  Nepale'nsit  (Nepaul).      20.     White.     May. 

Nepaul.     1820.    Half-hardy. 

—  occidentt^U*   (Wemt- Indian).      80.     White. 

Jamaica.    1630.    Stove  evergreen. 
^pi/dua  (bird-cherry).      60.     White.      April. 

Britain. 
argeintea  (uWer-AtoMbM().    80.    White. 

April.    1846. 

<niciiA^o'/M(aacaba.leaTcd).  SO.  White. 

AprU.     1845. 
bracte^ea  (loN^-bruted).     SO.     White. 

April.    Europe. 
heterophy'na  (varioue-leaved).  80.  White. 

April.     1845, 

—  — •  paro^yro  (tmall-flowered).   SO.    White. 

April.    North  of  Europe. 
fV^ra  (red.    CamUhbird).    80.    White. 

April.    Britain. 
wt/^eKn*  (common).   SO.    White.   April. 

Britain. 

—  Pennauha'nica  (Penn«ylvanian).    80.    White. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1778. 

—  per«lc</c»7ia  (peach-leaved).  8.  White.   May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  prof<ro'/a(proetrate).  I.  Pink.  April.  Crete. 

1808. 

—  »w«'do-M'ra«ie(bMterd-cherry).    6.   White. 

April.    China.    188I. 
—;#4iA#'ecen«  (downy),    la.    White.   April.    N. 
Amer.    I80G. 

—  pw'wrf/a  (dwarf).  8.   White.   May.    N.  Amer. 

1760. 

—  ^fm«'a  (pigmy),  4.   White.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1883. 
-^•mlfcimu  (willow  lented),    4.   White.    April. 

China.    1888. 
— >  eeo^per/o'rau  (ever-flowering).     80.    White. 

April.    China.    1888.    Half-hardy. 
'^-'-^m»9Ui/U/ra     (ttalkleM- flowered).       at. 

White.    April. 

—  Mfv'Mmct  (late.  Ameriemn  bird),  SO.   White. 

Jane.    N.  Amer.    1099. 

— retm^aue  (blont-Zeaefd).  SO.  May.  8.  Amer. 

^eerrtUafta  (saw- edge -/raeetf).      4.     White, 

April.    China.    1898.    Malf-hardy. 

—  tpk^Toea'rpa  (roand.fruited).io.  White.  June. 

Jamaica.    1S80.    Stove  orergreeo. 


C.  5i«gt«eA«'iMia  (Suwiuehanna).    White.    Ma» 
N.  Amer.    I8OO. 

—  Flr^fftWna  (Virginian).    30.    White.    M«y. 
Virginia.    1724. 

Cherby  Goltdrb.— All  oar  cultivated 
cherries  appear  to  be  derived,  by  the.aid 
of  various  crosses,  from  Ce'ratus  dura'cm^, 
Julicina,  and  capronia'na. 


DEBSEUT  FBITIT. 

1  Early  Purple  Guiicne 

a  Early  Duke 

8  Royal  Duke ,'* 

4  Elton ,,,' 

b  Florence , " 

0  Late  Duke 

7  Morello .* 

8  BQttner's  October  Morello  ...' 


May. 

b.  June. 
%.  June, 
aa.  June. 
M.  Aug. 
e.  Aug. 
^.  8ept. 
e.  Sept. 


FOR  PRESERVINa. 
»'^«»*i«h e.Aug. 

i'or  Standarda  take  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  6,  7 ; 
these,  however,  are  equally  adapted  for 
walls.  VoT  forcing  take  the  Early  Duke. 
This  is  BO  well  adapted,  both  on  acooont 
of  its  earliness  and  fine  bearing,  that  few 
of  the  other  kinds  are  ever  used  for  Uiis 
purpose.  Some  of  the  others  would  soe- 
oeed  very  well,  and  the  Tartarian  hw 
been  pointed  to  by  some  as  very  eligible. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  followiiv 
are  in  good  repute  :~Werder'8  Black 
Heart;  Black  Eagle;  Bigarreau;  Tarta- 
rian ;  Downton ;  and  the  new  kind,  Beine 
Hortense.' 

i>ro/)a^a<ioA.--Both  budding  and  graft- 
ing are  resorted  to;  the  former  is  the 
safest  plan  to  avoid  gum.  The  stocks  used 
are  those  of  the  wUd  cherxy  for  ordinaiy 
standards,  or  wall-trees ;  but,  for  a  dwarf- 
ing-system,  it  has  become  customaiy,  of 
late,  to  use  the  Ce'ra$u$  Maha'Uh^  or 
Perfumed  Cherry— so  called  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  perfume  emitted  by  the 
wood  whilst  burning.  In  France  Uua  is 
called  Bois  de  St.  Lucia,  and  this  has 
long  been  used  as  stocks.  In  addition  to 
its  promoting  a  dwarf  habit,  it  is  said  to 
be  adapted  to  very  ordinaiy  soils,  totally 
unfit  for  the  common  cherry-stock.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  obtain  the  Mahaleb 
from  layers ;  but  no  doubt  cuttings  will 
answer  equally  well.  The  ordinaiy 
cherry-stocks  are  raised  from  seed,  gene- 
rally obtained  from  trees  of  the  same 
kind.  They  are  preserved  in  sand  through 
the  winter,  and  sown  in  February.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  preserve  them  fiK>m  the 
mice.  They  may  be  transplanted,  in  the 
following  October,  in  rows  two  feet  ftpart 
in  the  row.  For  dwarfs  they  may  b# 
budded  the  following   season;    bat*  if 
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itandards  ire  nquiiedt  they  mast  stand 
sntil  they  aoqnire  the  desired  height. 

SoiL'-'A  deep  and  mellow  loam,  rather 
Hoidy,  is  best  adapted  to  the  oherty.  It 
will,  however,  suooeed  in  any  ordinary 
girden-4oil,  if  somewhat  fertile  in  charae- 
ter,  and  one  which  parts  freely  with 
•aperflnons  moistiire. 

Wail  cuihtre  im  growing  ptriod, — The 
first  operation  oommenees  in  the  disbud- 
ding«  stopping,  and  laying  in  of  the  yoong 
shoots :  this  will  be  in  the  early  part  of 
Jane.  Gross  fore-right  shoots  may  at 
oQce  be  displaced,  miless  required  to 
fill  gaps ;  bat  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
their  beooming  permanent  stock,  h  will 
soffioe  to  pinch  off  their  points  when  four 
or  five  inches  long. 

The  kinds  differ  so  mnch  in  size  of 
fbliage  that  a  difference  hecomes  neoes- 
ssiy  in  the  distance  at  which  the  yoong 
wood  ii  trained.  This  most  he  ruled  hy 
the  size  of  the  leaves.  Such  as  the 
Bigaireaa  must  be  kept  at  least  five 
inches  apart ;  the  Morello  section  may  be 
plaoedfirom  two  to  four  inches  apart.  One 
of  the  main  points  is  to  destroy  the 
sphides  in  time ;  they  are  almost  sure  to 
infest  the  trees  before  midsummer. 

CnUxre  in  reit  period. — The  cherry,  in 
geoeral,  reanires  less  culture  than  most 
of  oar  hardy  fruits;  and  this  because  it 
produces  so  little  breast-wood.  If  the 
•ammer  management  has  been  duly 
attended  to,  there  will  be  Httle  to  perform 
daring  the  rest  period. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  snags,  or 
bases  of  the  young  shoots,  which  wjsre 
pinched  back  in  June,  must  now  be 
pruned  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
bnnch,  unless  required  to  furnish  a  blank 
space.  Any  late-made,  immature-looking 
wood  m^  be  shortened  to  where  solid ; 
hot  no  other  shortening  is  required  with 
bearing  trees.  All  the  shortening  requi- 
tite,  in  order  to  multiply  shoots  to  ftumish 
the  waU,  should  be  done  within  three 
years  after  their  transplanting.  There 
vill,  however,  be  mostly  a  few  shoots  to 
be  entirely  removed  in  the  winter's  prun- 
ing; and,  in  doing  this,  regard  must  be 
ptod  to  the  distance  previously  given. 

Uut^hawto  ketp^Ac, — ^Weneed  scarcely 
point  to  the  dessert  section.  The  Mo- 
kUos  are  famotis  as  **  brandy-cherries.*' 
The  Kentish  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
slipping  firom  the  stone,  and,  when  dried, 
making  a  delightftd  confection ;  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  them  are  of  great  use  lor 


ooDfeotaonary  purposes.      The  piUp  of 

some  makes  a  very  good  wine;  and  in 
Germany  a  liqueur  is  made  &om  the 
kernel  and  palp,  bruised  and  fermented, 
known  by  the  name  of  Kirtchwanern 

The  keeping  of  cherries  on  the  trees  is, 
indeed,  the  great  obstacle  to  their  much- 
extended  culture.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
cherries  would  be  an  every-day  affair  from 
the  end  of  May  until  the  end  of  October. 
The  birds  are  their  greatest  enemies,  and 
next  to  them  the  wasps.  For  preserva- 
tion from  birds  there  is  nothing  like  good 
nets ;  but,  as  it  takes  much  netting  to 
cover  an  ordinary  tree,  a  dwarfing-system 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  by  which 
means  much  fruit  m^y  be  preserved  in  a 
little  space.  By  strict  preservation  we 
have  had  the  May  Duke  in  use  from  the 
beginning  of  Juno  until  the  middle  of 
August;  the  Late  Duke  from  the  latter 
period  until  the  end  of  September;  and 
the  Morello  from  the  close  of  September 
until  the  end  of  October,  or  even  later. 
The  wasps  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
manage.  We  have,  however,  kept  these 
at  bay,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  covering  the 
bushes  with  some  material  like  Scotch 
gauze. 

Disease, — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any 
positive  disease  in  the  cherry,  excepting 
the  gum.  This  is  an  exudation  ot  gummy 
matter,  which  generally  follows  a  wound 
or  bruise,  and  not  unfrequently  breaks 
out  spontaneously.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  plant  in  soil  of  moderate 
quaJity.  In  general,  a  light,  maiden  loam 
is  good  enough,  without  adding  a  particle 
of  manure  or  vegetable    matter.     See 

EXTBAVABITXD  SaP. 

Jnsecff.— The  Black  Aphi$  {tee  Aphis) 
is  the  greatest  enemy,  and  next  the  Bed 
Spider,  (9e«AoABUS.)  The  wall  and  wood 
of  the  trees  should  be  washed  aimually, 
in  the  rett  season,  with  soft-soap  water, 
six  ounces  to  a  gallon,  adding  plenty  of 
lime,  soot,  and  sulphur.  When  the 
aphides  attack  the  young  shoots  in  sum* 
mer,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  dip 
each  in  a  bowl  of  tobacco-water  just  b^ 
fore  they  are  trained. 

Winter  pruning  of  Slandardi. — ^Very 
little  is  requisite  with  standards.  like  all 
other  firuit-trees,  they  are  apt  to  produoo 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  young  spray, 
in  the  interior  o*  the  tree  especially.  All 
shoots  of  this  character  should  be  dressed 
away  during  the  rest  season,  and  all  that 
are  obviously  not  placed  in  a  position  to 
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reoeire  the  influence  of  ligbt  and  air. 
Most  of  these  most  be  spurred  back, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  base, 
which  generally  becomes  a  nucleus  of 
spurs ;  and,  tdthough  not  well  placed  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  highest  amount  of 
flavour,  yet  they  are  sometimes  of  im- 
portance in  inclement  seasons;  for  we 
not  unfrequently  find  a  sprinkling  of 
fruit  in  such  situations,  when  all  round 
the  outside  is  barren.  Orchard  cheny- 
trees,  which  have  to  receive  nets  occa- 
sionally, will,  as  strength  increases,  re- 
quire the  removal  of  some  of  the  coarsest 
and  most  unyielding  slioots ;  for,  were 
they  permitted  to  extend  themselves 
without  control,  the  amount  of  netting 
required  to  cove,  them  would  become  a 
rather  serious  item,  and  a  drawback  on 
their  culture.  Such  unruly  shoots,  there- 
fore, should  be  timely  removed ;  for  am- 
putations of  the  large  limbs  should  al- 
ways be  avoided  in  the  cherry,  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  trees  liable  to  extravasation 
of  sap.  By  a  timely  removal  of  such 
shoots,  and  by  the  occasional  use  of  rope- 
yam,  or  other  fastenings,  the  tree  may 
be  kept  in  a  somewhat  compact  form. 

Cerati'oul.  (From  a  diminutive  of 
iereUf  a  horn ;  in  reference  to  the  stigma 
radiating  into  four  divisions  like  little 
horns,  as  in  the  Carnation.  Nat.  ord., 
Crowherries  [Empetracea].  Linn.,  21- 
Afonacia  1-Monandria,) 

Tbe  Crowberrie*  are  »  •mall  group  of  little 
buBhea,  with  heath- like  leaves,  which  are  ever- 
green. The  moat  of  them  inhabit  the  bleak  and 
inkospitable  revioBs  both  in  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  Half-hardr  ander-ahrub.  Cuttinga  in 
aandjr  aoil,  under  a  glaaa,  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
Sandf  peat,  and  a  little  very  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40^  to  48**. 

C.  erieoi'dte  (heath-like).   S.  Brown.  June.    N. 
Am«r.    ISSO. 

Ceiultoda'otylis.  (From  kerea,  a  horn, 
and  daciyloi,  a  finger;  alluding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  fronds.  Nat  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiaceffi].  linn.,  fi^i-Crypto^amia 
l-FUieti.  This  ought  to  have  been  united 
to  AUosorus.) 

Stove  Fern.  Diviaione ;  peat  and  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  Oo**  to  90^  I  winter,  SO"  to  66^. 

C.  omumdoifdm  (oa«uiida-like).    Brown.   June. 
Mexieo. 

Geiuto'nxa.  Carob-tree.  (From  kertu^ 
a  horn;  in  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [FAhBoem].  linn.,  2d-Po/y^iimta 
2-/>i>cia.    Allied  to  Gleditschia.) 

Thii  it  believed  to  be  the  Loeust-tree  of  Scnp- 


tnre.  "Tlie  dry  pulp  in  whick  the 
buried  it  very  nutritioua,  and  it  auppooed  to  have 
been  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wilderacati 
wherefore  it  ia  called  the  Loeuat-tree,  and  8l 
John'a  Bread."— Irind/eir.  The  North  Amencan 
Loeutt-tree.  and  the  Locuat-tree  of  the  Weat  Ia« 
diea,  are  different  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
Locuat-tree  of  Scripture.  Oreenhouie  tree,  hardly 
worth  culture.  Cuttinga  of  ripe  ahoota  in  vua, 
under  a  hand-glaaa.    Sandy  loam. 

C.  al'MfiMi  (podded).    16.    Bad,  yellow.   Septeaa- 
ber.    Levant.    167a. 

Gxratopb'taluic.  Bed  Gnm-treflb 
(From  keras^  a  horn,  and  j>tf/alon,  a  petal ; 
the  petals  being  jagged,  or  like  a  stag's 
horn.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniads  [Cunooia- 
ceie].  Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  1  -Manjogf/nia.) 

OreenhouM  tree.  Cuttinga  under  a  bell-^aae. 
in  aand ;  rieh,  aandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  68* 
to  76^ ;  winter,  36^  to  46^ 

C.  gwmmifferum  (gum-bearing).  6«.   Yellow.  If . 
Holland.    18S0. 

Cbhatoste'iuu  (From  keras^  a  honif 
and  sterna^  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  Craa- 
berries  [Vacdniacee].  Linn.,  lO-JDecon- 
dria  I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  Thibandia 
and  Cavendishia.) 

Stove  plant.    Diviaiona ;  layeia.    Peaty  aoiL 

C  iongifWrum  (long-llowered).  Otunaon.  Fen. 
1840. 

Cb'bbera.  (Named  after  the  fabled 
dog,  Cerberus.  Nat.  ord.,  Vngbanes  [Apo- 
cynacee].  Linn.,  H-Penlandria  l-lfon^- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Plumiera.) 

Stove  evergreena.    Cuttinga  of  young,  rather 
ripe  ahoota,   in  April,  in  aand,  under  a  giaae, 
*  -  I.    Si 


and  in  bottom-heat.    Rieh,  fibrr  loam, 
mer  temp.,  6o^  to  80^  (  winter,  48^  to  &s^. 

C.  Ahw'td  (Ahonai).  90.   Yellow.  June.  Brasil. 

1739. 
— yVueft'eo'ca  (ahrubby).    4.    Red.    May.    Pttgv. 

1819. 

—  mmeula'tu  (apotted).  4.  White.  June.  Bow- 

bon.    1/88. 

—  nrtafta  (egg-/«aD«tf).    S.    Tellow.    New  Spain. 

—  TkettfHn  (Thevetia).    18.    Yellow.   June.    S. 

Amer.     1735. 

—  Thevetioifdet  (Thevetia-like).  8.  Yellow.  Jnne. 

New  Spain.     1800. 

Ge'bois.  Judas-tree.  (From  kerkis, 
a  shuttlecock ;  the  name  given  by  Thao- 
phrastus.  Nat.  ord.,  leguminous  PUmU 
[Fabaceas].  Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  l-lfa- 
nopjffita.) 

The  wood  of  C.  aXUfuafstrum  ie  bcantiMUy 
veined,  and  takea  a  good  polieh.  Hardr  deci- 
duoua  treea.  Seeda,  aown  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  \m 
apring  \  hardened  off.  and  pricked  out  into  a  ahd* 
tered  aituation ;  the  varietiea  by  grafting.  In  dM 
•onth  of  the  ialand  they  do  well  in  aheltercd 
placea,  on  a  lawn  j  in  the  north,  th^  i«%aii«  n 
wall. 

C.  Cmnad^nris  (Canadian). 
N.  Amer.     1780. 

—  ^—  puMeetns  (downy). 


18.   Pale  red.   May. 
18.   Pale  red.    May. 
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(cyHadriesI-poddfld.     Common 

Juda$'tree).    10.     Red.     M»y.    South 

Eorope.    109s* 
/•'te'«'(&o  (white-flowered).   SO.   White. 

Maf.    South  Europe. 
• parvlJWrum  (■mall-fiowered).  SO.  Piurplo. 

May.    Bueharia.    1827. 

CnoOGi'BFUS.    (From  kerkoi^tk  sbat- 

Uecook,  snd  carpost  a  fruit    Nat.  ord., 

SoievmU  [Rosace»].    linn.,  12- Jco»an- 

iria  l^Monogynia,    Allied  to  Genm  and 

Ponhia.) 

TTicra  ia  no  unwholeiome  plant  in  thia  order ; 
nd  the  ■travberrT,  raapberry,  and  the  black> 
benr  of  the  bramble,  are  the  neareat  planU  in 
^mtf  to  the  Toae  itaelf .  Then  eome  the  Poten- 
CiUa,  tfcom,  and  Agrimonla,  among  which  atanda 
Cerooevpaa,  followed  by  the  Spir«aa  and  Qail- 
iaiads.  Oreenhouae  erergreen  ahrub.  Cuttinga 
rf  gnan  ahooto  in  aand,  under  a  giaaa,  in  a  little 
Iwat.    Feat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40"  to  45**. 

ft/a^Aervfi/oi'rfeefFotherirUla.Uke).  IS.  Purple. 
May.    Mezioo.    1828. 

Cb'bsus.  Torch  Thistle.  (From  cfireti«, 
wsxy;  referring  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  spines  axe  as  pliant  as  soft  wax,  while 
others  are  as  bmttle  as  wax  tapers.  Nat 
onL,  Indian  Figi  [Gactacese].  linn.,  12- 
Iwiondna  l-Monogyitia.) 

Cottings,  at  any  time,  of  either  old  or  young 
■hoota ;  the  latter  are  the  beet,  if  the  base  of  the 
eattiag  ii  well  dried.  Inatead  of  inaerting  them 
flnalj  in  aand,  they  do  beat  when  laid  among 
rough  materia],  ench  aapeat  chareoal,  leaf 'mould, 
tad  brick  and  Ume-mbbieh.  Thev  ate  generally 
dc^e^ted  aa  atote  planta ;  but,  unleaa  when  they 
arc  jait  making  their  wood,  they  will  endure  a 
veiy  low  temperature,  if  kept  dry.  Unleaa  for 
the  winter-flowering  varietiea,  and  thoae  deaired 
to  Uoom  at  that  aeaaon,  no  water  will  be  requi- 
■ite  from  October  to  March,  if  kept  cool.  Sandy 
loam,  tuff  peat,  half- parte  of  Ume-rubbiah  and 
dried  eow'idang.  Water  freely  when  growinc, 
aad  when  in  bloom.  Summer  temp.,  66^ to  Strt 
winter,  88"  to  50". 
C.  JPtUop$  (blaek-«!pifM<l).    Brazil.    18S9. 

—  tffniM  (related).    White. 
~att«Hfe'«Mt(white.briitled.   TraUSmg).  S.  St. 

Domingo.     1816. 
nfM^primi  (wbit«-«pined).    S.    8t.  I>omingo. 
181 6. 
•~aaiWfinie(doabtfiil).  S.  Purple,  white.  July. 

1827. 
■^mMggo^nma  (blunt-angled).    Buenoa  AyMs. 

183A. 

-■reae'taf  (arehed).    White.    1886. 

—  ae'rcM  (golden-jpteerf).    8.  Amer.    ISSft. 
Imu'iiiii  Ciiluft  eliapfd)    June.   Meaieo.  1838. 
flifii'iBiii  (two-formed).  June.  Honduraa.  1840. 

-CaOoe'fMit  (Chiloe). 

-•Md'iwM    (aearlet).     Searlet.      September. 

BrasiL 
— car«<c'«enfl  (Uniah).  S.   Blue.  July.  Brasil. 

1828. 
--eHi^tea  (early).    Boae.    Bruil.    1829. 
-cvffiiiri0ii«(eylindrk).    8.    Peru.    170O* 
-/V^peiCDeppe'e).    1.    Peru.    1790* 

—  «h^raatf  (ivory).     S.    S.  Amer.    1818. 

—  vVpAenie  (woolly).    Bed.     1835. 

■-  npktrbhfdtt  (euphorbia-Kke).   8.    B.Aair. 


O.e«<««M8i«(I(n|-«tamMi0*  0-   P8l«nn*  Aa 
guat.    Trinidad. 

—  fyre'cii  (Byre*a).    White,  green.    1889. 
~/^rov  (fierce).    1.    Brasil.    18S7. 
-'fimdna'hu   (fringed).    SO.     Pink.     8t.   Do- 
mingo.    1830. 

—JlagMifo'rmit  (rod-ahaped.  Cretpkng  Osmm). 

Pink.    Peru.     1090- 
'~flmoi»p¥nu»  (yellow-ipined).    3.    W.  Ind. 
— /tfrmo'nu(handaome).  White.  BuenoeAyrea. 

1834. 
— /kleiipmo'MM  (tawny-apined).     8.     8.  Amer. 

1796. 

—  gemmtetut  (bud-bearing).  July.  Heaieo.  1884. 

—  gra'cUU  (alender  long^apined),    8.  Amer. 

—  grtMd\fl€fru»  (great-flowering.  Night-bloamtng 

CereuM).   White,  yeUow.   Jamaica.  1780. 

—  gra'ndi$  (frtit-tpined)*    8.    Braail. 

—  gri'Mtu  (grey).    8.    Grey.    8.  Amer.    1800. 
— //awo'rMit  (Haworth'a).    8.  Caribbeca.   1811. 

—  heptago^nu*  (aeven-angled).   3.  White.   Jaly. 

W.  Ind.     1788. 
^kMog^nui  (aix-angled).      8fl.    White.    Au- 
goat.    Surinam.    1O90. 

—  hvfmiUt  (humble).    S.  Amer.    1827* 

—  hj^ttrix  (porcupine).    8.  Amer.     1808. 

—  Jomoca'ru  (Jamacaru).    White.    Braail.  1888. 

—  Lancea^mit  (Lance'a).  Scarlet.  May.  Guiana. 

1834. 

—  laimgiw^9u»  (woolly).     1.    White.   August. 

W.  Ind.    1O90. 

—  laftifroHi  (broad-atemmed).  White.  September. 

8.  Amer.     1830. 

—  LeeafnuM  (Mr.  Lee'a).    1.  Bright  red.  Mexico. 
^Lema^rU   (Lemaire'a).      YeUow  aad  white. 

June.     1854. 

—  lifptophU  (alender).    White,  purple.    1835. 
^ /euco'ii/Ata  (white-apined).    1.    White,  pink. 

Mendoaa.    1830. 

—  MaeDo'naUim  (Mra.MacDonald'a^eal  night- 

flowering  Cereu$).     YeUow  and   while. 
July.     1851. 

—  wufgnms  (great).    3.    White.  June.    Bt.  Do- 

mingo.   1899. 

—  Ifar/ia'fiua    (Martiua'a).     S.     Pink.      April. 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  monoei</no9  (tingle  -  branched).     SO.     Boae, 

white.    June.    Caribbeea. 

—  monttrt/nu  (monatroua).  Red,  white.  8.  Amer. 

I8I6.  •  _ 

-'iMfltipleM    (multiplied).     Scarlet     St.  Do- 
mingo.   1829. 
.—  mpoau'nu  (mouae-tall).    Brasil.    18S8. 

—  myruipAy'//u«(tbouaand-leaTed).  Brown.  1811. 
-^NapQU&niM  (Napoleon'a).    fl.    Groan,  white. 

1834. 
->  af^er  (black).    8.    8.  Amer.    18S0. 

—  no'AWa  (noble).    8.    Pink.    W.Ind.    1811. 
^Mhroleu'tm  (eceank-eoloured).     Striped.    8. 

Amer.    1835. 

—  ovafhu  (egg-ahaped).    Chili.    1827. 

—  Oicyf  o'niM  (»harp-angled).  Pink.  Braril.  1829. 
'- •gppe'taha     (aharp-petaled).      Red.     May. 

Mezieo.    1838. 
-^  panUulaftua  (panicled).     White,   red.      St. 

Dommgo.    1837. 
'^ptntago'nu*  (fiye-angled).    8.    White.    Jaly« 

S.  Amer.    1709- 
^Ptntm^nm  (Perurian).    8.    Bed.     Anguat. 

Peru.    1738. 

—  Pi'/i^oy'a  (Piti^aya).   fl.   White.  Cartbagena. 

1830. 

—  ^^fo^mw  (many-aogled).   18.  White.  Chili. 

1827. 
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C.  rmiyMw  (brmnebed).     July,    Mezieo.    IBSSt 

—  regaflia  (royal).    10.    White.    8.  Amer. 
^rep^ndtu  (wftTod-tosoeif).    S0>    Augnat.    W. 

Ind.     17S8. 
— >  roBa'eaua  (n»j;.    Rose.    I8t6. 

—  Bojfe'ni  Rojen'i).  9.  White.  8.  Amer.  1738. 

—  Miij'/i>  (old-Duui).    SO.    Red.    Mexico.    1823. 

—  MipefUt'iiiM  (terpeatiae).    4.    White,  purple. 

Peru. 
-—tpUfndiduM  (tpiendid).    Seulet.    September. 
Mexico.    1831. 

—  efrfeliM  (erect).    8.    8.  Amer.    1898. 

—  tudrepafndua  (eub-waved-ieaoed).    8.    1817* 

—  te'tunU  (slender).    Pink.    Braiil.    Creeper. 
-~  tetraeofniha     (four  -  epined).     Roee.      July. 

Mexico. 

—  Mragi/mu  (fonr-angled).    8.    Wiiite*    Julj. 

S.  Amer.     1810. 

—  Ifioiifii/a'rif (triangular-</«mmetf).   I.White. 

August.    W.  Ind.    1500. 
-^Mgcfntu  (tiiangul«r-«<tfmme(f;.     I.     White. 
8.  Amer.     1800. 

—  trVoueter  (three-sided).    8.    8.  Amer*    17^. 
~  iu6{fio^ru»  (tube-flowered).    White.    1830. 

—  tunieaftua  (tunicated).    Braiil.    I8SS. 

—  WAdaftUM  (waved).    China.     1890. 

There  are  many  other  species  named  in  bo- 
tanical works ;  but  as  little  is  known  of  them  but 
their  names,  and  they  are  probably  synonymous 
with  some  of  those  we  have  retained,  we  have 
omitted  them  until  more  certainly  known.  C^reu* 
»peeion^$t(fHua  and  some  others  have  been  joined 
to  Cactus. 

Cerx'ntbb.  Honeywort  (From  keros, 
wax,  and  anthoi^  a  flower;  referring  to  its 
being  a  favourite  flower  with  bees.  Nat. 
ord.y  Boragewarti  [Boraginacese].  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  \'Monogynia,  Allied  to  An- 
obusa.) 

Hardy  annnals,  esoept  C  mtumlafta.  All  by 
eeeds,  in  common  soil.  Maeutafta  requires  a  dry 
soil,  or  its  fleshy  roots  decay. 

C.  a^na  falpine).    Pale  yellow.   Juno.    Carpa- 
thian Mountains.     1827. 

—  wfa^era  (rough).     8.    YeUow,  purple.    July. 

•South  France.    1033. 

—  mmmOafia  (spotted).    9.    Yellow,  red.     July. 

South  France.    1804.    Perennial. 
•^wkofjor  (greater).    3.     Yellow.    July,    South 
France.    ISQfl. 

—  mifnor  (smaller).     9.    YeUow,  purple.    July. 

Austria,     uyo. 
•^T^Mrta  (twisted).    9.   Yellow,  green.    Jnly. 
Lerani.    1836. 

Cebopb'oia.  (From  htnn^  wax,  and 
ftgty  a  fountain;  referring  to  the  form 
and  waxy  appearance  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
ord.,  Atclepiads  [AsdepiadacesB].  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Hoja.) 

Cuttinga  of  small  side-shoots  in  April,  in  sand, 
inder  a  glaM,  and  a  little  heat  {  sandy  loam,  fibry 
peat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould  and  charcoal.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  55°  to  80°  ;  winter,  45°  to  65^;  giving 
the  East  Indian  species  the  most  heat.  More 
curious  than  beautiful. 

GREENHOUSE. 
0*  M*!*"*  (leafless).    9.    White.    Jnae.    lliy. 
SfOigieen  twmer. 


cV.  noDnda    tfli^ 
July. 


Pale  red. 
1818. 


C. 


C.  muinfUa  (eoathem).    8. 
ETergreen  twiner. 

—  wbnufta  (wayy-ed^getf).    8. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
twmer. 

—  tttapluUmf&rmi»  (stapbelia-formed).  4,  Purple. 

July.  Capeof  Good  Hope.   1896.  Emw 
green  trailer. 

—  iQnU&$a  (uneven).    Yellow.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1890.    Evergreen  twiner. 

8T0TI. 

Ino'to  (taper>pointed).  9.   Purple.  July. 
Coromandel.    1890.    Tuber. 

—  Jl/Heafna  (African).     6.    Yellow.    July.    R. 

Ind.    1898.    Bret  green  twiner. 

—  ««J&^M  (bulbous).      9.     Red,gMeB.    May. 

E.  Ind.    18S1.    Trailer. 
-^  diduft&mm  (fork-branched).    1.  White.  Jaly. 

E.  Ind.    1804.    Evergreen. 
^  c'iegaiw  (elegant).    M.    Purple.    Aagast.   ■. 

ind.    1898.    Deciduous  twiner. 
— yw'iicm  (raahy).    1.    YeUow.    E.Iad.    18tt. 

Evergreen. 

—  Ltt'ahU  (Dr.  Lush's).      Purple.     September. 

Bombay.    1833.    Deciduous  climber. 

—  oeula^ta  (round-spotted).     6.     Green.     Red- 

spotted.     September.     Bombay.    1849. 
Deciduous  twiner. 

—  Thwaite'tU  (Mr.  Thwaites's).  Si.  Red,  ydlow, 

green.    September.    Ceylon.     1851. 

—  tuden/ia  (tuberous).    8.    Red,  green.    Mvf 

E.  Ind.    1891ii    Tuberous  perennial. 

—  vincmfo'lia  (vinca-leaved).   SO.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    Bombay.      1837.     svcrgreea 
twiner. 

—  ITri'fAMt  (Dr.  Wright's).    SO.   Gtwrn,  puipUh 

August.  £.  Ind.  1888.  Deeiduoos  climber. 

Ge'strdu.  (An  ancient  Greek  name 
for  another  plant  Nat.  ord.,  Nighishade$ 
[SolanacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l.Jfio- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Habrothamnns.) 

Cuttinga  in  sand,  in  heat,  in  April  i  pent  aad 
loam.  Of  easy  culture.  With  the  ezoeption  of 
tineti/rium,  which  is  used  for  dyeiog,  and  tiM 
few  others  we  have  selected,  none  are  worth  culti- 
vating, being  chiefly  poisonous  plants  of  uo 
beauty.  There  are  fifteen  other  species.  Thoeo 
we  have  described  are  stove  evergreen  ahmbe» 
with  the  exception  of  C.  ro'seum,  whicb  Is  a 
greenhouse  evergreen  shmb. 

C.  ttiaiamo€i«§  (alatemue-Uke).    fl.    Tellowiik. 

March.    Trinidad.    1884, 
"^  miranti'aeum  (orange-colonred->fov«rMD.    •• 

Orange.    Guatimala.    1849. 
-^  la<(ro'/<Mn  (broad-leaved),    fl.    White.    Jmam. 

Trinidad.     1818. 
-"  ro^ieum    (rose-ooloured-Zfeuwred).    S« 

July.    Mexico.     1839. 

—  •uAero'fwiii  (cork-AarJri^.  6.  Snlphnr.  Ji 

1815. 

—  Hmet&rium  (dyeing).  4.  White.  May. 

1898. 


OSTONZA      AUBATA.         Goldon 

Beetle.  This  insect  is  the  8carah4nM 
attraius  of  some  naturalists.  The  grab 
is  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  the  tail- 
end  thicker  and  more  highly  glazed  than 
the  remainder  of  its  body.  It  is  nmially 
found  in  decayed  wood ;  but,  being  ocoi^ 
sionally  discovered  in  the  neat  of  the  unt^ 


CHA 

oDcler-gToinid,  wfane  it  laeaii  to 
jtfoo  th«  bits  of  wood  of  which  thi 
ii  eonpo«ed,  it  thenoe  ban  tiie  popular 
tnme  ef  •■  King  of  the  AnU."  Aft«r  re- 
Mainlng  sbont  three  jvars  in  the  larta 
MaU.  it  malies  a  sort  of  ooeoon  of  ohipa 
of  wood,  glued  together  b;  an  eieretion 
of  its  own.  In  this  it  pasnea  the  wialer, 
ud  in  Jnne  following  emergOH  in  the 
fnfeot  form.  The  Roue  Bestle  fliea  well, 
with  a  BODBidarable  hnmtning  noise,  dar- 
ing the  hottest  part  of  the  da;,  paasinK 
from  flower  to  flower,  preferring,  bat  not 
MclusiYely.  oar  roses.  It  robs  Ihem  of 
Iheir  honey;  bnt  not  content  with  this, 
'unoll;,  their  neclenes,  and 


bny,  ft  Genevese  bolaniat      Nat,  ord., 
OompotUa  [Asteraeeie].     Ijon.,  IB  S)- 

C.noUiH'ta   [i»Drin«t.).      11-     WUtt,     Jbm. 

Chxna'kthe.  (Fiotti  ehaino,  to  gupe, 
and  anthot.  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  OrthiiU 
[OrehidaoeK].     Linn.,  SO-Oynandiio   I- 


Jifd^rr; 


_  allusion  to  the  flower's  mouth.  Nat. 
orA-jHiohtrluidfi  [SoUaaceffi].  Eini].,  4- 
Pcitandtia\-Monog^itia.  Allied 


lU-clau.  witb  bollom-lM 


I,    Julf.   C 


CosNo'sTOHi.  (From  chu-' 
<iiD,togipei  and*liiiNa,a  conth; 
inrefeFenee  tothe  wide  opening 
of  the  tube,  or  bottom  part  of 
the  flower.  Mat,  ord.,  Flgwortt 
[ScrophularisceEe].  Linn.,  li- 
DUgnamia  2-Angioiptrmia.) 

all  nWiin  of  ()>•  Cip«  of  Good 
Hope.  S«ed«MiwoiiiMMib,iii«lioi. 
W.  mi)  tnnipluiUil  to    thE   flavcr. 

InAuguil  anit  Sfptnnber,  mod  poitrd 

pluied  Uh  foUotring  kiihd. 


«id  beetle  9f  their  notiiTal  lizs.  The 
beetle  is  of  a  shining  green-aoloiir  above, 
and  the  wing-sheaths  dotted  with  white. 
Seoeatfa,  the  bod;  and  head  are  copperjr- 
nL—th*  OeUegi  Qardtntr,  iii.  341. 

Thia  beetle  is  most  aerarel;  felt  by 
(be  gardener  when  it  attacks  the  bios- 
nms  of  bis  atrawberries,  which  it  does 
in  Haj  or  Jnne ;  but  it  also  attacks  the 
vbiUttioni,  eandjtaft,  elder,  moontain- 
mIi,  and  p«on7,  tbe  flowers  of  whiah  it 
Ma  npon.  Th«  female  raae-«haf«ra 
xAso  lay  tbeir  eggt  in  the  groand  :  and 
Am  larrae  tbey  produce  are  no  doabt 
fAsa  eonfimtided  witb  thM*  of  the  cook- 
■bifer  (Jfftotmfila  vitlrari*),  being  as 
l*m,  and  -tttj  rimilar. 

OaiiB^a.    (In  henonr  of  D.  Clum- 


C.WIUallaAi).  11.  Whin.  Jiut. 
—  ■iUo'M  (loaK-hiinj).  1.  Wbita.  Ji 
obccnuouse  acGBicEoaB 
e.mrMla  [)>urt->hipMI-WH«. 


CajtTiiTTHE'ai.  {From  cAoilf.abrisile, 
and  anthrr,  an  enther,  or  pollen-bag: 
the  anthers  being  famisJjed  with  tnfta  o( 
brUtlj  hairs.  Nat.  ori.,  OtmpoiUn  [As- 
lemoew].  Linn.,  IB  Syngttuiia  iSupar- 
fiwi:   Allied  10  Mnti  ria.) 

d  h»ir.*«Mj  hoi 


CRM 


t  aoe  ] 
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C.  CiUIMwiv  rChiliaa).    1.   July.   I8I7.    Annual. 

—  cjlta'te  (hair-fringed).    S.    July.     I6ts. 

—  Unea^fi»  (nvtow-lemifed).  Yellow.  July.  It37. 

Annual. 

—  Miro'/a  (aaw-lMoe^.  |.  Tallow.  July.   1697* 
^Unuifo'lim    (fine  -  leave4).      YeUow.      July. 

18S7. 

Ghjcto'calix.    (From  ehaiie,  a  bristle, 

and  Ao/yx,  a  flower-envelope ;  in  reference 

to  the  calyx  being  famished  with  bristles. 

Nat.  ord.,  Leguminoug  Plants  [Fabaces]. 

Linn.,  17-Diadelphia  ^Decandria,  Allied 

to  Hedysanim.) 

Stove  erergreen  twiner.  Cutting!  of  ripe  ahoota 
in  heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to 
850 ;  winter,  45<*  to  65^ 

C.  VbteetUVna  (St.  Vincent's).  0.  Tellow.  June. 
St.  Vincent.    18S8. 

Chietooi'stra.  (From  chaitej  a  bristle, 
and  gastron,  a  cavity;  referring  to  the 
cavities  between  the  apex  of  the  ovary 
and  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  being  fur- 
nished with  hairy  scales.  Nat  ord.,  Me- 
kutcmads  [Melastomaceffi].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  \-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Os- 
beckia.) 

Seeda  in  hotbed,  in  March  1  and  cnttinga  in 
aandjr  toil,  in  heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  80° ;  winter,  46°  to  66°. 

C.  ^a'ei««  (slender).  1.  Red,  liUc.  Braail.  18S4. 
Stove  perennial. 

—  laneeoU^ta  (apear«head-lea»eiD.     1.     White. 

January.  Trinidad.   18S0.  Stove  annual. 

—  »Mg&ia  (■hort-bristled).     ^.     Boay-purple. 

August.     W.  Ind.     1846.     Greenhouse 
evergreen. 

Ghaff-flowbb.  AUenumtMra  aehf" 
ra'nt/uL 

Chauc  Oarbonaie  of  Ume  contains, 
when  pare,  carbonic  add,  45 ;  lime,  55  ; 
bat,  as  it  osaally  occors,  it  contains  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  water,  and  five 
per  cent  of  silica  (flint),  alumina  (day), 
and  oxide  (rust)  of  iron.  After  these 
deductions,  it  will  be  apparent,  that  if 
fifty  tons  of  lime  be  applied  to  land,  it 
will  be  equal  to  more  than  one  hundred 
of  chalk — a  subject  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, when  it  has  to  be  conveyed  from 
afar.  Chalk  is  usually  employed  in  large 
quantities,  to  improve  the  staple  of  a  soil. 
It  makes  heavy  soils  less  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  light,  sandy  soils  more  re- 
tentive. On  wet,  sour  lands  it  neutralizes 
the  adds  which  render  them  unproduc- 
tive. Some  chalks  contain  phosphate  of 
Hme ;  and  this  being  a  constituent  of  all 
plants,  such  chalk  is  to  be  preferred. 
Some  contain  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  which  is  less  bene- 
ficiaL  Chalk  has  also  been  shown,  by 
Mr.  BeatOD,  to  be  of  great  value  in  form  > 


ing  the  best  of  walks.  Ste  CoBCBsn 
Walks. 

Chamooz'pabib.  YThite  Cedars.  {¥rcm 
chamai,  ground,  meaning  dwarf,  and  cv- 
/»reMtM,  cypress;  the  Cypress-dwarf^  or 
Bastard  Cypress.  Nat  ord.,  Conifirt  [Pi- 
nacesa].  Linn.,  21'Afon<Bcia  lO-Decam- 
dtia.    Allied  to  Taxodium  and  Cypress.) 

Hardy  evergreens.    Seeds.    Deep,  shmIj 

C.  Nutka^nHB  (Nootka  Sound).    7**    N. 

—  06^'sa  (blunt).    60.    Japan. 

—  piti'/era  (pea-bearing).    A  amall  tree.    Island 

of  Niphon. 

—  9phmr<^dea  (globe-eoiserf).    A  small  tree.    R. 

Amer* 

—  aquarr&ta  (spreading).    A  bush.    Japan. 

—  thuri'fera  (frankincense).    70.    Meiico. 

Chamjsdo'bea.    (From  ehamai^  dwarf, 

and  dareOf  a  gift;  referring  to  the  nats 

of  this  pslm  being  easily  reached.    Nat 

ord.,  Palms  [Palmaceffi].    Linn.,  2^Di- 

cfcia  6'Ifexandria,    Allied  to  Areca.) 

Stove  deciduous  trees.  Seeds,  when  obtainable ; 
freely,  bj  suckers  from  the  roots.  Bidi,  aandv 
loam.  Summer  tamp.,  00°  to  81^  |  winter,  60" 
toflo**. 

C.  tflegan»-^nuu  (degant— male).    14.    Searlci. 
February.    Mexico. 

—  Smeftti  AugufiU—ma§  (Eraeat  Angustas's— 

male).    Orange.    New  Oreaa^ 
~^frafgrana  (sweet-scented).     8.    While     Tri- 
nidad.   '1S20. 
-^grafcUi*  (slender).     10.    WUte,  gnaa.    Ca. 
raccaa.    1808. 

Cham£fi'stuiju    Same  as  Ca'sbza. 

Chamjblau'cium.    (From  €kamaiU}tke, 

a  dwarf,  white  poplar;  because  lis  heathy 

stems  are  miniatures  of  that  tree.    Nat. 

ord.,  Fringe-myrtles  [Chamielaudacee]. 

Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia,) 

This  is  the  head  of  a  amall  order-  of  benvtifiil 
little  g;reenhouse  bushes,  natives  of  New  Holland, 
generally  with  the  aspect  of  Heaths,  having  €beu 
flowers  gathered  into  heads,  and  the  flower- 
envelopes  ending  in  awns,  fringes,  or  bristlea, 
which  give  them  the  appearance  of  Compoaites. 
A  greennouse  evergreen  shrab.  Cuttings  of  .the 
pointa  of  shoots,  or  side-shoots,  when  gettiiiR 
firm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  one  part  fibry 
peat,  and  two  of  sandy,  lumpy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  55**  to  7i^l  winter,  35*  to  M^ 

CcUia^tum  (hair-fringed).     S.     White.     Hay. 
N.  Holland.    18SS. 

Chava'ledok.    (From  chamai^  dwarf, 

and  ledorif  a  kind  of  Cistus.) 

It  is  really  AM€^lea  proem^mhene  §  and  we  ovrht 
to  have  united  it  to  the  hardy  aaetfon  of  uat 
genua.    See  Axa.'lba. 

C,  proCMfmbeiu  (trailing).      |.      Fink.     Apiil. 

North  of  Scotlukd. 

Chamabho'dbs.  (Fromehemutijdmrt, 
and  rodon,  a  rose;  in  reference  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Nat  ord., 
Roseworts  [ Rosacea j.  Linn.,  6-JPeiitaii- 
dria  b'PetUagynia.    Allied  to  Bobua.) 
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Budj  heriNiMMit  p«renniab  i  ebieij  by  Me<U ; 
nadf  lottn,  and  a  dry,  elevmted  position. 

Cfmy^riMGarge-flowtrod).  Yellow.  J«um« 

Dahuria.    18M. 
""f^fyi***  (many-pistiled).     Tellow.     Jvno. 

bibcria.    1824. 

Chahs'bopes.  (From  chamai,  dwarf^ 
nd  rhopSf  a  twig.  A  comparative  name, 
nakiog  the  Fan-p&lm  of  the  south  of 
Europe  a  low  twig  in  comparison  to  the 
^^^gigBnii'i  Palms  of  the  tropics.  Nat 
ord.,  Palms  [Palmace8B].  Linn.,  23- 
Pdygama  2-IHwcia,) 

Seeda,  imported  |  auckera,  which  are  freely 
prodneed,  with  the  exception  of  C,  gra'eiUa  and 
Bwimufnaia,  The  otheta  will  flooriah  in  a  green  • 
hMM!  Mid  their  loaves  render  them  •triking 
ebjeeto.  In  Edinburgh  the  kvfmUU  atood  out 
tereral  winten,  with  but  a  slight  protection ;  rich, 
loamy  toil.  Suouner  temp.,  50^  to  80";  winter, 
l*'to48». 

C.  tneka  (tall).  M.  Green,  white.  Nepaul.  18SS. 

—frc'dlw  (slender).  10.  Green,  white.  S.Amer. 
182S.    Stove. 

—  AiJ^M'fMir  (Guiana).  90.  Green,  white. 
Guiana.     1824.    Stove.  . 

^hifwim  (low).  10.  Green,  white.  Mai«h. 
South  of  Europe.    1731. 

"k^ttrig  (porcupine).  10.  Green,  white. 
Georgia.     1801. 

~  Mme'lto  (Palmetto).  SO.  Green,  white.  Caro- 
lina.   1801. 

"ttmMta  (saw-ZeavMO*  10.  Green,  white. 
N.  Amer.     ISOQ. 

Chaiukne'bon.  (From  chamaiy  dwarf, 
and  Mfo/i,  the  oleander.  Nat.  ord.,  Ona- 
9^^  [OnagracesB].  Linn.,  QOctandria 
l-Mono^nia.    Allied  to  Epilohium.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial;  seeda;  divialon  of 
tfae  roots  in  spring ;  common  soil. 

C.  Awieriea^num  (American).  Red.  July.  N. 
Amer.    1835.. 

Ghaxisso'a.  (Named  after  3f .  Oamisto, 
a  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Amaranths  [Ama- 
nntaoee].   Linn.,  H-Fentandria  1-Mano- 

Btore  erergreen  shrub ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
A  heat,  under  a  bell-glass;  fibry,  sandy  loam. 
Sommcr  temp.,  OO^  to  85";  winter,  50"  to  66". 

C.  tWtaimm  (talleat).  6.  Yellow.  July.  Jamaioa. 
1810. 

Cbapta'ua.  (Named  after  Jf.  Ohaptal^ 
A  French  chemist  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[Asteracee].  Linn.,  lO'Syngenesia  4- 
^teessaria.    Allied  to  Cussonia.) 

^■dy  berbaceoua  perennial ;  dlvlaion  of  tta 
■wMi;  hght,  sandy  aoil. 

C.lMwsaiyfa(woolW).  ^  White.  May.  N. 
Amer.     1800. 

CiABOOAL.  Soot,  a  chief  constituent 
of  vfaieh  is  charcoal,  has  long  been  known 
>s  A  fery  effectiTe  fertilizer;  and  burning 
^■s  ttill  longer  been  known  as  a  mode  <^ 
redadng  stobboni  soils  to  prompt  pro- 


ductiveness. Bat  both  these  sources  of 
fertility  might  owe  their  efficiency  to 
other  causes  than  their  affording  carbcm 
to  plants ;  and,  comparatively,  it  is  only 
lately  that  anything  like  a  general  know- 
ledge has  been  diffused  that  mere  char- 
coal is  a  good  manure.  Charcoal  is  a 
most  efficient  manure  to  all  cultivated 
plants,  especially  to  those  under  glass. 
Heaths,  rhododendrons,  cucumbers, 
onions,  roses,  orchidaceous  plants,  hy- 
drangeas, camellias,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples, have  been  the  subjects  of  exten- 
sive and  most  successful  experiments. 
We  think  no  cultivated  plant  would  be 
anbenefited  by  having  charcoal  applied 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.  It  should 
be  broken  into  small  pieces,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  and,  for  potted  plants,  may 
be  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 
charcoal  to  twenty  parts  earth.  If  ap- 
plied to  the  open  ground,  one-fourth  of 
a  bushel  may  be  sown  over  a  square  rod 
or  perch,  and  dug  in  just  before  insert- 
ing the  crop.  The  reason  of  charcoal 
being  so  useful  as  a  manure  is  very  ap- 
parent MM.  Senuehier,  Buokert,  Saus- 
sure,  and  others,  have  demonstrated  that 
plants  are  rendered  much  more  luxuriant 
and  productive  by  having  carbonic  acid 
applied  to  their  roots,  than  other  plants 
to  whose  roots  no  such  application  was 
made.  Now,  charcoal  kept  moist,  as  when 
buried  in  the  soil,  slowly  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  emits  carbonic  acid ;  in  fact, 
it  slowly  dissolves.  We  are  sony  to  differ 
fh>m  such  an  authority  as  liebig,  who 
broadly  asserts  that  *'  carbon  never  com- 
bines, at  common  temperatures,  with 
oxygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid." 
This  was  long  since  shown  to  be  other- 
wise by  Count  Rumford,  and  may  easily 
be  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect,  by  con- 
fining a  few  ounces  of  fresh  and  moist- 
ened charcoal-powder,  mixed  with  earth, 
in  a  glass  receiver  full  of  oxygen,  over 
lime-water :  carbonate  of  lime  will  form, 
showing  the  gradual  evolution  of  car- 
bonic add.  Jbr  draining^  pieces  of  char- 
coal, about  the  size  of  filberts  and  wal- 
nuts, are  among  the  best  that  oan  be 
employed. 

Chabd.    See  Abtichokb. 

Chasdooh.    Bee  Cabdooh. 

Chablbs's  Sobptbb.  PediaUt^rk  see'p^ 
Imm  OaroH'mim. 

Chablook.  {JSiiufpis  arve^ntis.)  A  well- 
known  weed. 

CajkBLwoo^UA.  New  Holland  Dmgon. 
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tree.   The  speoiet  are  now  united  to  CTor- 
dyline. 

Ghasoa'mum.  (From  cAiuAo,  to  gape; 
referring  to  the  irregular  limb  of  the 
flower — ^approaching  the  form  of  a  rip- 
wort-flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenat  [Ver- 
benaceflB].  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  ^-An- 
giospermia.    Allied  to  Stachytarpheta.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen.  Cutting*  hi  spring,  in 
rand,  under  a  glM«,  in  gentle  heat.  Loam  and 
•andjr  peat,  well  drained. 

C  MMiet/c;7(um(wedge-a1iaped-leaTed).  4.  White. 
April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18f  1. 

Cheese-rennet.  Oa'lium  v^rum, 
Cheua'nthes.  (From  cheilog,  a  lip, 
and  anihos,  a  flower ;  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  seed  organs.  Nat  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiaceae].  Linn.,  ^-Crypto- 
gamia  l-FUices,    Allied  to  Adiantnm.) 

Divttion  of  the  roota,  just  when  commencing  to 
f row.  Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  6&°  to 
8«^ ;  winter,  4&<*  to  S6<*. 

HAItDT. 
C,  grwfelliM  (elender).  ^.  Brown.  Joly.  N.  Amer. 
1893. 

—  odafra  (sweet-emelling).     ^.     Brown.     June. 

Switserland.     181ft. 
^vta^ta  (clothed),    i.    Brown.    Auguat.    N. 
Amer.     181 S. 

ORBENHOUSB. 

C.  eaudafta  (tailed).  4.  Brown.  J«M«  K.  Hol- 
land.    1884. 

-^frtilgranM  (fragrant).  |.  Brown.  August.  Ma- 
deira.    1778. 

—  kfrta  (hairy).  4*  Brown.  June.  Capa  of  Good 

Hope.     I8O6. 

—  iiMcro/iA^//a  (large-Ieared).    1.  Brown.    Au- 

gust.    \V.  Ind. 

—  pteroi'deM  (pteris-like).  ^.  Brown.  July..  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    177&* 

—  gumvefoteru  (sweet-scented;.  Browu.   August. 

Madeira.    1778. 

8T0YS. 
C«  ovMu/a'/a  (scolloped).    1.    Brown.    1894. 

—  evnea'ta  (wedge-iffaoetf).    1.    Brown.    18SI. 
•^  Diekatmioi'dea   (Dieksooia-ttke).     4.    Brown. 

Aurust. 
'^/mrUu/*a  (mealy).    Brown,  yellow.     Isle   of 

Luzon. 
^/erruff^nea  (rusty).   4*    Brown.    June.    I8IO. 

—  lendi'gera  (ma^^got-Maring).  4*  Brown.  June. 

New  Spain. 
»  miero'merm  (parted-amall).    Mexico. 
»-  mien/ptcrtt  (small-winged).   4.    Brown.  Sep- 

tt'mber.     1838. 

—  propifMa  (dandling).    4.    Brown.    September. 

—  re';»eiu  (creepmg).   I.   Brown.  July.  W.Ind. 

1894. 

— 'fwYa  (reddish-brown).  ^,  Reddish-brown* 
W.  Ind. 

•->f«|fe^aoeiM(browniah-nd)*  ^  Brown.  Sep- 
tember.    1838. 

•*  •iiMio'ta  I  wavy-edged).  1.  Brown.  August. 
W.  Ind. 

—  ipao<s'6i/i«  (showy),    l^.  Brown.   S«ptMabcr. 

Braail.     1890. 
•^temtdf&Ha   (slender-leaTed).      Brown.     Sep- 
tember.   Ceylon. 

—  niseo'an  (clammy).    Brown.    Meileo.    iS41. 


Ghbixatobxa  bbuvata.  Winter  MotlL 
This  is  the  canse  of  more  destmction  to 
our  fmit  and  other  trees  than  almost  anr 
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other  inR6Ct;  for  no  weather  it  anfi- 
ciently  severe  to  injure  either  them  or 
their  eggs;  and  the  caterpillars,  in  the 
early  spring,  will  feed  npon  the  opening 
bads  and  leaves  of  almost  every  Innd  of 
tree.  The  females,  being  without  wings, 
may  be  prevented  asoending  our  standud 
f^t- trees  by  smearing  roand  theb 
trunks  a  band  of  tar ;  but  this  must  be 
renewed,  as  it  dries,  every  two  or  three 
days.  The  male  moths  begin  to  fly 
about  just  after  sunset  during  November, 
and  until  the  end  of  January.  Thdr 
upper  wings,  when  opened,  meaRure 
across  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  but, 
during  the  day,  they  look  much  smaller, 
for  they  fold  them  so  as  to  form  a  tri- 
angle, and  have  their  feelers  or  horns 
(antenne)  turned  back  over  them.  Those 
wings  are  pale  grey,  marked  with  va- 
rious darker-waved  lines.  .  The  under- 
wings  are  greyish-white,  often  having  a 
notched  line  crossing  their  centre.  The 
body,  delicate  and  tapering,  is  yellowish- 
grey.  The  female  crawls  to  the  top  of  a 
tree,  and  deposits  her  very  small,  oval 
eggs  upon  the  blossom  and  leaf-buda,  as 
well  as  upon  the  shoots.  She  will  lay 
from  200  to  300  eggs.  The  caterpillars 
and  the  buds  come  to  life  together.  At 
first  they  are  grey,  and  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  horsehair;  but  they  cast  their 
skins,  and  finally  become  the  green-looper, 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  shining,  and 
with  a  blue  line  down  the  back.  On 
their  sides  are  two  yellowish- white  liuea. 
The  apple-buds  are  their  favourite  food ; 
but  they  destroy,  without  difficulty,  the 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn,  lime,  hazel, 
rose,  elm,  willow,  and  hornbeam. — ( l%t 
CoUage  Oardener,  i.  58.)  The  oatwpiUar 
descends  into  the  earth,  and  beeonea  a 
chrysalis  about  the  end  of  May. 
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CBEnu'iTTBnB.     Wallflower.      (From 

%  the  hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  in 

reference  to  the  enstom  of  oarrying  the 

wallflower  in  the  hand  for  a  noflegay. 

KaL  ord.,  Cruc\fen  [Brassicaoett].  linn., 

10-  TVtrof/ynamia. ) 

Half-hardy  erergrrcen  onder-ahrabs,  ezrept 
wliere  otherWiae  speeificd.  S«eds  and  euttinirs 
«nder  a  hand-light,  in  Hay  or  Jane,  of  partieular 
Tahcties,  and  doabU-flo«'ering  opecially.  Moat 
of  Che  flner  kinda  ^11  like  the  protection  of  a  pit 
in  winter,  and  ma}  be  employed  for  early  bloom* 
faif  in  the  grcenbouae.  When  left  out  of  doora, 
a  protection  of  a  few  eTergreeo  bougha  ahouid  be 
iprea  them;  herbareooa  kinda  by  division.  A 
fifbt,  rich,  aandy  aoil  aiuta  them  beat ;  bat  eren 
the  teuderar  apeeiea  aurriTe  the  winter  on  rock- 
work. 

C^mipiFnuM  (alpine),    i.    Yellow.    May.    South 
Europe.    1810. 

(tree).    S«    Telldw.    May.    Egypt. 

18*7' 

(raiNMf-headed).     Yellow.     Jane. 

Columbia,      18S0.      Hardy    herhaeeoua 

perennial. 

H   (Chetii.     Commofi    Wallflower).     S. 

Orange.    May.    South  Europe.     157S- 
-fgrrmgi'tteiu  (rusty-Zoicered}    9.   Brown. 

MaT.     South  Europe.     1578. 
'JUipe'aeefU  (yellowiah).  9.   Yellow.  May. 

South  Europe.    1673. 
•Jla^re-pWno  (double-ftowered).  9.  Yellow. 

May. 

•  grmndi/U/ru§  (lurf-ILowtreA),  9.  Yellow. 
May.    South  Europe.    1578* 

•  krnmmfntkmM  (doM^fe-bloody-flowered).  9. 
Crimaon.    May.    South  Europe.     1S7S. 

-  katma'Htku»'tmrie^u'hu  (variegated- 
bloody),  t.  Cnmaan.  June.  South 
Enrope. 

•  mc'jmnwa  (largaat).  9.  Yellow.  May. 
8outh  Europe.     1573. 

>^liitea(<l9ifMe-apreading).    9.    Yellow. 

Hay.     South  Europe.     1573. 
pmrpt^reus  ipurple-Jlowered),  9.  Purple. 

June.    South  Europe. 
pmrpt^reut-fMoiegtifhu    (variegated-pur- 

pla.    9.    Purple.    June.   South  Europe. 
ammgtidftkeua  (bloody).    9.    Bark  brown. 

MTay. 
Mrrii'hM(aaw-edged->fMP0r«tf).  9.  YeUow. 

May.    South  Europe.     1678. 
thjfnofdf  (thyrft-^owered).    9.   Blood. 

May.    South  Europe.    1578. 
aw'rfae  (varioua-«o/oMred).  9.  Variegated. 

May.    Sooth  Europe.    1678. 

tf  (firm).    1.    Ydlow.    Jnne.     Europe. 

1810. 
^fiuHcmi&mu    (amaU-ahnibby).    I^.    YeUow. 

May.    Britain.    Hardy  herbaceoua  per- 


->r. 


—  lbi^o'JSv«   (flaz-Ieaved).    t.     Purple.    April. 

Spaitt.^  - 1816. 

—  mmJafbiSt  (changeable)*    8.    Yellow,  purple. 

April.    Madeira.    1777- 
^^.^-lomgifefkm  (long-leaved).     8.     White, 

purple.    September.    Madeira.    1815. 
^mktoUt^euM  (pale  yellow).    |.    Pale  yellow. 

April.    Switteriand.    1893;    Hardy  her- 

baceoaa  perennial, 
cwy  *i  faa  (broom).  8.  White,  purple.  Jane. 

TcnertffB.    1819. 
mm  mm^  gnitginM^tuB  fraa^).    8.    Boaty.    Jane. 

Tenorillb.    M19. 

u 


C.  aeop^fiua  tHutmm^ieo  (chameleon).  I,  YcDoWf 

purple.    June.    Tenenffe.    1819. 
'— MemperJUfrena  (ever-blooming).     9.     WhnBt 

Barhary.    1816. 
— /r«<«'»CMi*  (ahrubby).    9.    White.    May. 

Teneriffe.     1816. 
—  tenmtfeHiui  (alender-leaved).  1.  Ydlow.  Jane. 

Madeira.    1777. 

Cheirostb'mon.  Hand-plant  (From 
chtxTy  the  hand,  and  ttemon^  a  stamen ; 
in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
stamens  and  style.  They  issue  in  a  cen- 
tral column,  bearing  five  cmred  anthers 
and  a  curved  style  in  the  middle,  having 
much  resemblance  to  a  hand  with  long 
claws.  Nat  ord.,  Sterculiada  [Sterculia- 
cese].  Linn.,  16-Monadelphia  d-Deean- 
dria,) 

Stove  tree.  Cutttnga  of  rather  firm  aboota  in 
aandv  peat,  under  a  glaaa,  and  in  bottom-heat. 
Sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6l^ 
to  9r  I  winter.  48^  to  6b**. 

C.  platmstoi'deM  (plane-tree-Uka).  80.  Now  Spain. 
1890. 

CHELmo'MiUM.  Celandine.  (From 
eheHdon,  a  swallow;  alluding  to  Uie 
flowers  opening  on  the  arrival  of  that 
bird,  and  to  the  plant  drying  up  on  its 
departure.  Nat  ord.,  Poppy worU  [Pa- 
paveracecB].  linn.,  iS-Poiffondria  1-Mo- 
nogynia.) 

The  yellow  tuiee  of  the  eommon  Celandine  (C. 
mafJuM)  ia  aald  to  be  a  violent  acrid  poison,  and 
a  popular  remedy  for  warta.  Hardy  herbaceoua 
perenniala.    Diviaion.    Common  gardeo-aoil. 

C.  grandiftofrum  (large-flowered).     9.     Yellow. 
May.    Dahnna.     1890. 

—  iMMa'tem  (iagged-teOMd).  9.  Yellow.  May. 

South  Europe. . 
"  mpfUM  flo'rt'ple'no  (large-double-flowered),  t. 
Yellow.    September.    Gardena. 

Gbslo'ke.  (From  chelone^  a  tortoise ; 
the  back  of  the  helmet  of  the  flower  be- 
ing fancifully  compared  to  a  tortoise. 
Nat  ord.,  Figwortt  [Scrophulariaceie]. 
Linn.,  W-DidyHanua  %-Anyio9pemMu 
Allied  to  Pentstemon.) 

Hardy  herhaeeoua  |>erennia1a,  except  where 
otherwiae  apecified.  Diviaion  of  the  roota,  and 
cuttinga  of  the  young-  ahoota  under  a  hand-glasa, 
in  April  or  May;  alao  by  aeeda.  Sandy  loam, 
and  if  a  little  peat  and  leaf- mould,  all  the 
better. 

C.  barhafta  (bearded).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico. 

1794. 

—  — —  cvfmea    (fleah-eo/o«red->foipared).       8. 

Fleah.    July.    Mexico. 

—  — —  mm,'jwr  (larger).  4.  Orange-atriped.  June. 

—  centranthij&lia  (centranrhuB-leavea).  7>  Sear- 

let.    September.    California.     1884. 

—  OtnHainoffde$  (Oentian-like).  8.  Orange,  aeaf* 

let.    July.    Mexico.    1836. 
^gkfira   (amooth).    4.    White.    Angnat.    N. 
Amer.    1730. 

—  Ly&fd  (Lyon'a).     4.     Pnrpto.    Aogvit    !!• 
Itlti 
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e.  Jforfai'M  (Mctican).  Semrlct.  3mm,  Mwleo. 

1849. 
— '  lumorcKfla  (iproTe).     1.    Pwple.    Augtnt.    N. 

Amer.     1837. 
—  obWqua  (twisted),    i.    Purple.    Angnst.    N. 

Amer.     I7A3< 
*  aptgkfmi  (Bbowy).   i.    Pale  red.   Augvat.    N. 

Amer. 

Chsnole'a.  (From  chen,  a  goose,  and 
leia^  prey;  in  reference  to  tlie  plant  be- 
ing eaten  by  those  birds.  Nat  ord., 
Ohenopods  [Ghenopodiaceaa].  linn.,  &• 
Penlandria  i-A£onoffynia,) 

OreenhooM  evwrgraen.  Ccfcthige  of  balf-ripe 
•hoota  under  a  glMs,  in  eandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  66<*  to  80°;  winter,  36**  to  4S**. 

C.  df^w'aa  (epreading}.   1.  Oreen.  Augaai.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1768. 

Ghb'bmes.    See  Psy'lla. 

Chebbt.    See  Ge'rasus. 

Ghebbt  PEPPER.  Oa'pticum  ceriu\fo*f7ne, 

Ghe&ry  Laubel.  The  common  Laurel, 
Oe'rtuus  lai/ro-ce'rasus. 

Ghebyil.  Parsley-leaved.  Charo- 
phj^Uum  MoHipum,  Fern-leaved  Gberril, 
or  Sireet  Gicely,  O.  aroma' tietimj  for  soups, 
salads,  &o.  They  are  ncA  often  found  in 
the  kitchen-garden. 

Soil  and  Situation.-^The  soil  for  the«e 
plants  must  be  unshaded,  light,  with  a 
large  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  and 
well  drained. 

Sowing, — A  principal  sowing  should 
be  made  in  August;  and  from  this  sow- 
ing; seed  should  be  saved  the  following 
season.  To  continue  the  supply  duriug 
the  summer  months  a  spring  sowing 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  three  or  four 
weeks  to  the  middle  of  July.  Sow  in 
drills,  eight  inches  apart,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  thin  the  seedlings  out  to 
BIX  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Ghestnut.    See  Gasta'nea. 

Chickasaw  Plum.    Ce*rasu$  Chi'ea$a, 

Chicken  Grape.    Fi'tis  cordifo*Ua, 

Chicklino  Vetch.    La'lhyrut  ioH'vui, 

CmcK  Pea.     CVcer  arieH'nuau 

Chickweed.    Jltffne. 

Ghigort.  Succory,  or  wild  Endive 
{Cicho'Hitm  i'ntybus).  Cultivated  for  use 
in  salads,  and  for  its  roots,  to  roast  for 
mse  like  coflee. 

SoU  and  SUMation.—JAk.9  Endive,  for 
th«  main  crops  it  requires  a  rich,  light 
soil,  and  for  the  earlier  sowings  a  moister 
•ne,  in  every  instance  having  an  open 
situation  allotted  to  it. 

Sowinf  must  be  annually ;  for,  although 
It  is  a  perennial,  yet,  after  being  cut  from 
two  or  three  times,  the  leaves  become 


bitter  and  worthleea.  Sow  from  the  b» 
ginning  of  March,  and  at  intervals,  to 
the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July.  Sow 
moderately  thick,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
Endive,  the  directions  for  eoltivatiDg 
which  are  equally  applicable  in  every  other 
particular. 

Cultivation, — When  the  plants  begm 

to  cover  the  ground,  thin  to  nine  tnehes 
apart;  and  those  removed  plant  out 
at  similar  distances.  If  the  leaves  grow 
very  luxuriant,  and  shade  the  roots 
much,  tbey  must  be  cut  off  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground.  Those  grown  from 
sowings  antecedent  to  June,  when  of 
nearly  full  growth  (which  they  arrive  at 
in  about  four  months  from  the  insertion 
of  the  seed),  must  have  all  their  lesves 
trimmed  away,  so  as  not  to  m}ure  thes 
hearts,  and  then  covered  over  thick  with 
sand,  ashes,  or  long  litter.  By  this 
treatment,  thone  fresh  leaves  which  are 
produced  are  blanched  and  crisp,  losing 
their  bitterness.  Those  from  the  sow- 
ings of  June  and  July  must,  at  the  end 
of  September,  or  early  in  October,  be 
raised,  and  planted  very  close,  by  the 
dibble,  in  pots  or  boxes,  having  their  | 
leaves  trimmed  as  before  directed,  and  j 
their  roots  shortened,  previous  to  plant-  j 
ing.  Water  must  be  given  moderately 
in  dry  weather,  until  they  are  estaK> 
lished ;  and  shelter,  if  frosts  occur,  by  a 
light  covering  of  litter.  When  well 
rooted,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
cellar,  or  other  place,  where  the  light 
can  be  completely  excluded  from  them, 
to  blanch  for  use  as  wanted,  which 
change  will  be  effected  in  six  or  seven 
days.  Succory  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  60^,  but  thrives  better  in  a  rather 
lower  one. 

If  the  roots  are  vigorous,  thej  will 
bear  cutting  two  or  three  times,  after 
which  they  are  unproductive. 

To  obtain  Seed,  a  few  plants  must  be 
left  in  the  open  ground  of  the  June  sow- 
ing. They  bear  the  severity  of  winter 
without  protection,  and  shont  up  in  the 
spring,  running  to  seed  about  May. 

Chui  Pepper.    Oc^ptiewm. 

Crilo'dza.  (From  ekeiloij  a  lip,  and 
odoue,  a  tooth;  the  lip  of  the  flower  being 
toothed.  Nat  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiaces]. 
Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  l-Qfrnmotpermtm* 
Allied  to  Prostranthera.) 

Oreenhoote  erergreen  ehrdb  i  eatttota  of  fovait 
•hoote  m4  trm  ia  ttod,  Mider  a  bell-glaaai  peai 
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,.,  ufi  to  7lPt  ^'inttft 

CL  mdnfUM  (lottthcra).    S.    Violet.    Jvlj.    N. 

Holland. 
-  MMfe/MrioTiln  (■ctttellam-ttke).    M*    "Vldet. 

N.  9.  Wales.     18S8. 

Chilo'psis.  (From  eheilot^  a  lip,  and 
ofttif  like;  refarring  to  the  irregular 
lobee  of  the  ooivlla.  NaL  ord.,  Bigno' 
niadi  [Bignoniaces].  Linn.,  14ZH{/y- 
eeaua  %'Angiospermia.  Allied  to  Catalpa.) 

QnealHNiae  efergrecn  ahnib ;  cutdnm  of  half* 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beU-glaaa,  is 
bottom.hemt;  peat  and  flbrj  loam.  8«miwr 
temp..  0f«  to  ge^t  winter,  48^  to  &fi*. 
a  tfaesVtf  ^narrow-teaoetf).  Rose.  Maj.  Mexico. 
18S. 

Chiiu'phili.  (From  ehHmoj  win  r, 
and  pkileot  to  love;  these  little  pla  ts 
being  green  ail  winter.  Nat.  ord.,  ^In- 
terment [Pyrolacese].  Linn.,  lO-2)«0iifi- 
iria  i-Monogynia.) 

Hsrdy  herbaceous  perennislsi  dirldoQS  sad 
nekera;  peat  and  »andy  toil. 

C.  e9rgmM$a  (corymboae-yfowererf).    4*    White. 

Jane.    N.  Amer.     1769. 
^matuWta  (ipotted-fegeed).    4.    Pink.      nae. 

N.  Asaer.     I7SS. 

GHDfOKA'NTHUS.  (From  eheima^  win- 
ter, and  anthoM,  a  flower;  referring  to 
the  time  of  flowering.  Nat  ord.,  Oaly- 
€Mikt  [CaljeanthacesB].  Limu,  1%-ico- 
iftndria  B-THgynia,) 

Bilf-hsrdy  deddnous  shrub  |  layers  made  In 
tht  beginning  of  autumn ;  seeds  sowd  in  Maicfa, 
is  s  gentle  hotbed  1  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam ;  r^ 
qsfres  a  wall  in  most  places,  but,  from  its  scent, 
ihosld  be  admitted,  during  winter,  to  the  gveen- 
hoaas. 

C/rafgma  Cfrsgnint).    6.    Yellow,  red.    Oe- 

eember.    Japan.     17M. 
~  — -  grundifiefrttM  (large-flowered),  t.  Yellow. 

December.     China. 
^ "^^ par^fit/rua  (small-flowered).     8.      File 

yellow.    December.    Japan.    181I. 

CunrA-ASTBB.    See  CAUJSTv'mfA. 

Criksse  Rose.  HibVscua  ro'tea  8ine^n$  t. 

Cbioco'oca.  Snowberry.  (From  cfuon, 
now,  and  kokoa,  a  berry.  Nat.  ord., 
ObwAonads  [  Cinch  onace«B].  Linn.,  6- 
Pntandria  1-Monoffynia.  Allied  to  Fsy- 
chotria.) 

"ne  nets  of  C.  mrngue/kga  and  ietut/^Ha  mn 
Mid  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  serpent-bites  in 
l^mQ.  Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cattiogs  in 
Mad,  under  a  glaas,  in  hotbed.  Peat  and  loam. 
Homer  temp.,  Oo*  to  80°  {  winter,  48P  to  6S^ 

^9ngme/Mgm  (snake-defeating).  S.  WUte.  Jnly. 

BrasU.     18S4. 
--dmadlo'rv  (thickly.flowdcd).  8.  White.  Brai^l. 
'-'fueOM'sa  (racemed).    <l.    White.    Febmarf. 

Jamaica.     17S0< 

Chioxa'mthus.  Fringe-tree.  (From 
<Um,  snow,  and  antliot,  a  flower.    Nat. 


ord.,  (HheworU    [Oleacec].    Linn^   2* 
J}iandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Pine  hardy  shruba  for  peat-bogs.  In  a  shekered 
situation.  Seeda  imported,  sown  in  apringi 
layers  made  in  summer  {  and  grafting  on  the 
common  ash.  Deep,  moist,  sandy  loam.  The 
Bast  Indian  species  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove. 

C.  •MiUafrie  {nCiA'floweriHg),    7.    White,     lune. 
B.  Ind.    1810. 

—  eiorfMrna  (sea-aide).    10.   White.   June.    N. 

Amer.     1780' 

—  Yvrgifniea  (Vuginian).     88.    White.     Jane. 

N.  Amer.     1 730. 

mngu9t\f&lia  (narrow-lweed).  88.  White. 

June.     N.  Amer. 

—  — »  UUift/lia  (broad-leaved).  88.  White.  June. 

Caro^na. 

Cbibi'ta.  (From  cKeryta^  the  Hindo- 
stanee  for  the  Gentian -plant.  Nat.  ord., 
Oemerworts  [Gesneraoete].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angio8permia.) 

Stove  evergreens,  except  C  Sine'neU*  Seedi 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  euttinga  in 
March  and  April,  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glana. 
Peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  68*  to  80°; 
winter,  40°  to  46*. 

C.  Jfoo'ntI  (Mr.  Moon'a),   8.   Pale  purple.  July. 
Ceylon.     1847* 

—  Sin^neie  (Chinese).    4*    I^e.    July.    China. 

1848.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
~  Walkefrm  (Mrs.  General  Walker's).   14.   Pale 

JreUow.    Ceylon.     1845. 
_     iK^ea  (Ceylon),      l^*      Pnrple.      June. 
^    Ceylon.    1846. 

Cbibo'iiia.  (A  olassical  name,  after 
Ohironj  one  of  the  centaurs,  fabled  to  be 
the  father  of  medicine.  Nat.  ord.,  Gen- 
iianworU  [GentianacecB].  linn.,  O-Peti- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  ^m  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttings  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  hell- 
glass.  Peat,  three  parts  1  loam,  one  part;  ail 
fibry,  with  a  little  sand  and  charcoal,  and  good 
drauage.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

C.  angueH/o^Ua  (nanow-leaved).   I.  Red. 
1800. 

—  boeeffera  (benry-beaiing )•  t.   Yellow.   June. 

1769. 

—  rfeewM«7tt  (croae-leaved).     \^ 

1789. 
— fiarVMnia   (abundant-flowering). 

May.    1848. 
"^  fntiefecena  (ahrubby).    l^.    Red. 

—  — —  o/6(/lo'ro  (white-flowered). 

July.     1756. 

—  ffiv«iio'M(clamm:f).    3.    Red,  lilac.    1844. 
— Jnraiteof  dcf  (jaamine-like).  8.   Purple.   May. 

1818. 

—  fbioj'def  (flax-like).    8.    Red.    August.     1787. 
-^  ^fe^M/eHdea  (lychnis-like).    8.    Purple.    May. 

1816. 
^  mirfi'caK^Jto    (naked-stemmed).     1.      Purple. 
July.    I8IO. 

—  petbmcM^o'rif  (long-flower-stalked).  S^.    Pur* 

pie.    July.     1830. 

—  COT^fffo'JfafwUd-thynM-lcavnd).    I.    Yellow. 

August.    1899* 

—  leOragt/na  (tour-angled).    I.    Yellew.    Juiy 

1884. 

I     Chtto'nia.     iytotOL  cAHeM,  a  oout  of 


July. 


July. 


1.    Rose. 

July.   1756. 
14.    White. 
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moll;  the  teeds,  when  dry,  bearing  a 
roagh  or  scabroas  exterior.  Nat.  ord., 
Bean-eapen  [Zygophylacea].  linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-MonogifnitL,) 

Stove  erergreeni.    Cnttioga  in  Mtod,  in  heftt. 
in  April.    Peat  and  loam.    Summer  temp.,  Oo^ 
to  80^ ;  winter,  46°  to  55^ 
C.  aflbicant  (white-Zeaoetf).   !•.  White.  Mexico. 
1815. 

—  TMAcTjTt'/to  (Fothergill*a).     SIO.     Purple.    S. 

Amer.     1815. 

—  nuutrophy'Ua    (large-leaTed).       10.      White. 

Trinidad.    18S0. 
^  pframidtt'lia  (pyramidal).    8.    White.    July. 
Trinidad.     181 7. 

—  Tamo^nia  (Tamonia).    IS.    Purple.    W.  Ind. 

1815. 

Ghiye  or  Civs  {A'Uiumichcenopra^ium) 
is  used  as  a  very  superior  substitute  for 
young  onions  in  spring  salading.  A 
single  row,  a  few  yards  long,  will  supply 
a  family. 

A  light,  rich  soil  is  most  suitable. 

Plant  together  eight  or  ten  of  the  off- 
sets of  the  bulbs,  in  March  or  April,  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart,  and  as  many  from 
patch  to  patch.  By  autumn  they  mul- 
tiply into  large-sized  bunches,  and,  if 
required,  may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  decay,  and  be  stored  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Hie  onion.  The  leaves,  which 
are  fit  for  use  as  long  as  they  remain 
green,'  must,  when  required,  be  cut  down 
dose  to  the  ground,  when  they  will 
speedily  be  succeded  by  others. 

ChudVnthus.  (From  clideioSf  deli- 
cate, and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
AmarylUds  [AmaryllidacesB].  linn.,  6- 
ffexandria  l-Jfonopynto.  Allied  to  Cli- 
nanthus.) 

A  half-hardf  bulb,  with  aweefc-wented  flower*. 
It  reouirea  fertile  loam  in  a  warm  border,  and  to 
be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  kept 
dry,  in  a  pot  of  aand,  till  April,  when  iu  nume- 
rous offaete  should  be  removed,  to  enable  the 
bulb  to  flower  well.  Offsett;  aandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam. 

C.fn^graiu    (fragrant).      I.      Yellow.     June. 
Buenos  Ayree.    18S0. 

Ghloa'hthbs.  (From  chloa,  greenish- 
yellow,  and  antkoa,  a  flower;  in  reference 
to  its  greenish  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Ver- 
betuu  [Verbenaoett].  Linn.,  14-/>t(/ymi- 
mia  S-Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Lantana.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cuttings  of  young  snoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
glass  I  flbry  loam,  and  turfy,  sandy  peat.  Winter 
tamp.,  40^  to  45^. 

C.  ^andult/wm  (glandnlous).    fl.    Grtan,  yellow. 
July.    18S4. 

—  rowmarim/t/Ha  (rosemary-leaved).    S.   Qreea, 

yellow.    July.    1833. 
->  &tafcAmdi»  (stnchaa-like).    S.    Gctca,  yallow. 
July.    I9tt. 


Cblo'sa.  Yellowwort.  (Ftom  cM9rat| 
greenish-yellow.  The  flowers  of  C /Mr- 
folia'ta,  a  British  plant,  are  yellow,  and 
turn,  green  when  (kied.  Nat  ord^  <?eii- 
tianworts  [Gentianaceae].  linn.,  8-Oc- 
tcmdria  l-Motto^nia,) 

Hie  leaves  of  these  plaatt  are  a  good  scbeliUrtt 
for  Gentian.  Hardy  annuals.  Seed  sown  ia 
April,  in  the  open  border. 

C.  imperfotiafta  Oeaf-an*tem-pieTeed).    TeiDow. 

June.    Italy.    1823. 
~-  per/Qiia'ta  (leaf-atem-piereed).  Yellow.  Jvatt 

Britain. 
— >Mro'<itta  (late-/ovrriftf).    1.     Yellow.    lf<^ 

vember.    South  M  Europe.     1S3S. 

Chloride  of  Limb,  or  BLSACHnia 
Powder,  is  composed  of  chlorine,  30J23, 
lime,  36.77.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  is 
converted  into  chalk  and  muriate  of  lime, 
a  salt  which  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air  very  powerfully.  By  this  eonversion 
it  becomes  a  useful  addition  to  soils; 
and,  as  it  also  gives  out  some  chlorine 
gas,  so  offensive  and  destructive  to  insects, 
it  lias  been  suggested  as  a  useful  appli- 
cation to  the  land  at  the  time  of  turnip- 
sowing.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  disinfecter, 
and  for  sprinkling  about  stable-floors,  to 
fix  the  ammoniacal  fumes. 

Chloro'xyloh.  (From  ehloro$y  green- 
ish-yellow, and  xylon^  wood.  Nat  ord., 
Cedrelads  [Cedrelaces].  linn.,  10-l>e- 
candrial-Monogynia,  The  Satin-wood  is 
fh>m  the  trunk,  and  the  wood-oil  of  India 
is  from  the  leaves  of  C  Swiete'nia.) 

StOTO  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  sboote 
in  sand,  under  a  g!ass,  and  in  heat ;  loam  mad 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o*>  to  80<* ;  winter,  ftO°  to  S5^. 

C.  Swie^tf 'ma  (Van  Swieten'a).    iO.    Whit*.    £. 
Ind.    1820. 

Chocolate  Nut.    Tluohro'nta. 

Choi'sta.  (Named  after  AT.  CAotiy,  a 
botanist  of  Geneva.  Nat  ord.,  RuetccrU 
[Butaceie].  Linn.,  \0-Decandria  1- 
Monogynia. ) 

StOTe  evergreen,  eultiTated  like  Chlorozjloa. 

C.  temafia  (^three-leafieted).    6.    White.    Ja^. 
Veuco*    1835. 

Chohb'ua.  (Named  after  Dr.  Ckemei, 
physician  to  Louis  XV.  Nat.  ord..  Cm- 
cAomu^  [GinchonaceeBJ.  Linn.,4-7Vfr«i- 
dria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Ixora.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  eultirated  like  Chlo- 
rozjrlon. 

CfaacicuUfta  (bundle- flowered).     S.     IXlitoa. 

W.  Ind.    1834. 
—  jpino'M  (spiny).   IS.    White.    W.  TnA.   \79^ 

Ghonbko'rphi.  (From  ehone^  a  fhn- 
nel,  and  morpha^  form ;  the  flowers  being 
ftmnel-form.  Nat  ord,,  I>ojf6aiiea  [Apocy. 
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Dioee].     linn^  b-Pcniandria   l-Mono- 
fyjiii.    AlUed  to  Rhyncospermum.) 

Stove  evergreen  thnib.  Cutttngt  of  rather 
Ira  joaog  ehoots  in  eAnd,  nnder  a  glsee.  and  in 
hax ;  pe«t  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85* ; 
viater,  flS^  to  do*. 

CtmU$eau  (downy).    White.    May.    E.  Ind. 
I8». 

Ghobk'tis.  (From  choro$,  to  unite  in 
diorus ;  this  genus  being  an  intermediate 
link  between  Hymenoca'Uit  and  Isme'ne, 
Nat  ord.,  AmarylUds  [Amaiyllidacese]. 
linn.,  6-ffexandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Tke  bulbs  are  half-hardy,  and  require  to  reet 
from  the  end  of  etunmer  till  March.  Like  the 
PfemTtan  Daflbdila  (/«me'ne},  they  require  very 
fight,  landy  toil .  The  flower*  are  very  beautif  nl— 
rare  while,  with  a  green  eye  and  greenish  stripe. 
DiTision  of  bulbs;  peat  and  loam^  Summer 
lemp.,  00°  to  80^;  winter,  48°  to  85°. 

C.  Oo/Mii/Miie'fMif  (GaJveaton  Bay).    1.    White. 
Tens. 

—  glM^ca  (milky-green).      1.     White.     July. 

Mexico.    1887. 

Chosi'spora.  (From  chons,  separate, 
and  tporoj  a  seed ;  the  seeds  being  di- 
▼ided  from  each  other  in  the  pods.  Nat 
ord.,  Crucifen  [Brassicaoen].  linn.,  Id- 
Tetradynmma,  Allied  to  Cakile.) 

Blrdy  aanuala.  Only  one  worth  notice.  Seeds, 
■own  at  the  end  (rf  March ;  common  soil. 

C.  InM'tta  (slender).  4.   Purple.  June.  Siberia. 
1780. 

—  —  •mMi'la  (bowed).     4.     Purple.     June. 

Siberia. 

Chobo'zema.  (From  chorot,  a  dance, 
iod  zema,  a  drink.  The  party  who  dis- 
covered the  first  of  these  beautifal  flowers, 
in  New  Holland,  danced  for  joy  at  finding 
fresh  water  in  its  neighboorhood.  Nat 
ord.,  LegumtHout  Plants  [FabaceaB]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Graenhouae  evergreens,  from  New  Holland, 
fccds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March,  give  the 
best  ^ants }  cuttings  of  flrui,  short  side-shoota 
■ay  be  taken  off  any  time  before  midsummer, 
ttd  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glsss;  peat, 
mree  parts ;  flbry  loam,  one  part ;  sand  and  char* 
nal,  one-half  part  each.  Summer  tamp.,  55°  to 
7^1  winter,  45<»  to  50°. 

C.  •NfiuM^o'lHS  (narrow-leaved).     TeUow,  red. 
Mareh.     1830. 

—  eor&7a(heart«shaped>toa0ecO>  9.  Red.  April. 

—  Aicfem'fii  (Mr.  Dickson's).  8.    Searlet,  yellow. 

July.     1836. 
"Bmekmu^nm  (Henohmann's).     S.     Scarlet. 

May.     1884. 
*ff«Ve'/fi(Ruael>s).    S.    Blue.    May. 
^me^Ha  (holly- leaved).     8.     YeUow,  red. 

August.    1803. 

—  I«wrc«c«a'«a  (Mrs.  Lawrence's).   8.  Orange. 

Spring.     1845. 
-••eerepAy'lte  (large-leaved).    Red.    April. 
— ■■erena'to  (sharp-pmnled).  8.  Deep  orange. 

Sorfaif.     1845. 

(owarf).   f.  Tellow,  red.   April.    1803. 
(•■S-alMped).  I.  Scailet.  August.  ItSO. 


C, pkOglohioedet   (platylobinm-Uke).     Tellow. 

Ma?.     1835. 
~  rh&mheu  (diamood-leiraetf).  S.  Tellow.  Mar. 

1808.  ' 

—  svw'ndnM  (dimbins).    Tellow.    Mareh.    1894. 
--  Sparttofdea  (Spardum-like).   4.    Tellow,  red. 

August.     1 838. 
•^  apeeta^Mia  {^howj),  8.  Orange,  red.    March. 
1840. 

—  Manguio're  (three-angled).  |.  Scarlet.  April. 

1880. 
^vafHa    (various-tooved).      4.      Orange,   red. 
March.    1830. 

grandi/Wnt  ilMx^t-towmtd),  8.  Orange. 

Spring.     1844. 

Christmas  Boss.    HelUho^rus  nVger, 
Christ's  Thorn.    Paliu'rvs. 
Chbysa'nthemuk.        (From     chryaos, 
gold,   and  anihoa,  a  flower.    Nat  ord., 
Oompoaitea  [Asteraceffi].    linn.,  Id-Syn- 
geneaia  2-8uperJlua.) 

Hardy  plants.  Annuals  by  seed  sown  in  the 
border,  in  April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  transplanted ;  perennial  herbaeeoua 
species  by  seed  and  division  of  roots,  in  autumn 
or  spring;  the  ^den-varieties  of  Sin^nae  by 
divisions  and  cuttings,  in  March  and  April,  giving 
them  light,  rich  soil ;  and  to  do  these  mil  justice, 
planting  them  against  a  wall,  or  blooming  them 
under  glass,  giving  plenty  of  maoure-water  after 
the  bloom-buds  appiiear.  The  shrubby  kinds  are 
increased  by  cuttings  and  divisions,  and  require  a 
little  aid  in  winter,  in  a  frame,  cold  pit,  or  cool 
gnenhouse. 

C.aA«m/At(^e'ifMR  (wormwood-leaved).  1.  White. 

Siberia.    1884. 
^Achi'Uem  (milfoiI-/e«oed).    1.    White.    July. 

luly.    1775. 
•^mt&mahtm  (anomalous).    1.    White.    June. 

Spain.     1811. 

—  afrdicum  (arctic).    ^    White.    July.    Kamt- 

schatka.     1801. 

~  cr^ e'n/eiim  (silver-ZtfoeeO*   1*   White.    July. 
Levant.    1731. 

—  atraftum  (blackened-tewMO.  1.  White.  July. 

Austria.     1731. 

—  —  to^o'^wm   (lobed).      |.     White.      July. 

SwiUerland.    1810. 

—  eaHnafhim  (keeled).    8.   White,  purple.   Au« 

gust.    Barbery.    1796. 
~  «orona'n't(in  (garland).    4.    Tellow.    August. 
Sicily.    1099. 

~  tfmtcf/e/ifwm  (earrot-leaved).  I.  White.  July. 

I8S0. 
^  gramintft/tium  (grass  -  leaved).     1.     White* 

June.    Montpelier.    17S9. 
^  ktteropkjf'Uum  (various-leaved).     1.    White. 

July.    Switierland.    1806. 
^rndieum  (Indian).    9.    Tellow.    September. 

China. 

—  IMUeum  (Itatian).    S.     Pale  yellow.    Jane. 

Italy.    17M. 

—  Imneeolaftum  (spear-head-feavetf).   4*   White. 

June.     Hungary.     181 7. 

—  faMM'n/Aemwm  (white-flowered).    S.    White. 

June.    Britain. 

—  Morira'mcm  (Mexican).    1.    White.   AugueU 

Mexico.     1885. 

—  JfonipefaVnse  (Montpelier).  I.   White.   July. 

Montpelier.    1780. 

—  mondt'uum  (mountain).     S«    White.     Janet 

France.    1759. 

—  Jfjrco'iiJftMycon's).  I.TeOow.  Jufy.  Italy  1778* 
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C.  paludo**um  (marsh).      1^. 
Karbaiy.     1810. 

—  p«>7nurt'tiufn  (very  small).    1.    White.    June. 

France.     1885. 
-^  ^mnaH'fidum  (leafleted).    S.    White.     Julj. 
Madeira.     1777. 

—  vufmUum  (dwarf).  ^.  White.    August.     I8O6. 

—  ra'dicana  (jiM\xa%- branched),      1.      White. 

Jul  J.    Spain.     1818. 
•^  nlundffi/tium  (round-Ieavdd).     1^.     White. 

June.     Hung:ar^.     1817. 
— >  Huthenifacum  (Russian).    4*     Pink.     Jane. 

Russia.     1827. 

—  tfgttum  (com).     14.     Tellow.     Jaly.     Bri. 

tain. 

—  Aae'iwe  (Chinese).    S.    Variegated.   October. 

China.    1764. 

—  tylvefgtre  {mood).    S.    White.    June.     1804. 
^  tanaeetif&Uum   (tansy-leaved).      1.     White. 

Asia  Minor.     1818. 
^  iripmrti'tum  (three-lo,bed-/«ap«rf).   t.    Teilow. 
October.    E.  Ind.     1800. 

Chrysanthemum  as  a  Florist's  Flotper. 
— This  is  the  C.  8ine*nse  and  its  varieties. 
Propagation    hf    CuUings. — The   best 
time  is  the  first  week  in  Febmary.   Take 
off  the  young  shoots  three  inches  long, 
and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  off  the  lower 
leaves;    insert  the  cuttings  round   the 
edge  of  a  five-inch  pot,  numbering  each 
kind  as  they  are  put  in,  to  prevent  mis- 
takes.    Use  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  pore  sand  on  the  surface. 
Give  a  gentle   watering,   to  settle   the 
earth    closely    to    the    cuttings.    Place 
them  upon  a  heated  surface  of  either 
coal-ashes  or  river-sand.     Cover  them 
with   a  hand-glass,  and  they  will  soon 
emit  roots.    When  rooted,  pot  them  im- 
mediately into  small  pots,  and  replace 
them  under  the  hand-glasses.    As  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
re-pot  them  immediately.    Cramping  the 
roots  in  small    pots  is  very  injurious. 
Then  place  them  either  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  of  a  good  greenhouse,  or,  which 
is  better,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  well 
protected  from  frost  and  damp. 

By  Layers, — To  procure  very  dwarf 
plants,  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  fairly 
passed  for  the  season,  plant  out  in  the 
open  air  a  few  old  plants  in  a  row,  in  an 
open  sitnation.  Peg  down  some  of  the 
branches,  and,  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
appear,  plunge  as  many  small  pots  round 
the  plants,  filled  with  light,  rich  earth,  as 
may  be  required ;  place  a  branch  into 
••ch  pot,  and  give  it  a  gentle  twist ;  put 
a  short,  hooked  peg  into  each  pot,  catch- 
ing  the  branch  with  the  hook ;  then  cover 
it  with  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  in  a 
month  it  will  be  rooted.  Then  cut  it  off 
from  the  parent  plant,  take  up  the  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  the  shade  till  fairly 


established.  They  may  then  have  ano. 
ther  and  final  potting,  and  will  be  neat 
dwarf-plants  to  place  in  fxoiit  of  tlu 
taller  ones. 

By  Sesds. — The  seed  mnstbe  saved  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  only  from  saoh  m 
are  of  a  fine  shape,  and  bright,  clear  co- 
lour. Sow  the  seeds  is  February,  verf 
slightly  covered  with  soil,  finely  sifted, 
in  shdlow,  wide  pots.  Place  them  in  a 
gentle  heat,  giving  very  genUe  wateriogty 
when  dry,  with  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  two  or 
three  leaves  each,  transplant  them  singly 
into  small  pots,  keeping  them  in  a  tem- 
perature of  05^  to  6O0;  re-pot  when  re. 
quired.  Some  of  them  may  flower,  if 
well  grown,  the  same  season.  Treat  them 
exactly  like  the  old  varieties,  and  tiiey 
will  all  flower  the  second  year. 

Soil, — As  these  plants  are  groes  feed- 
en,  they  require  a  veiy  rich  compost. 
Half  light  loam,  half  decayed  dung,  with 
a  fourth  of  peat  added,  will  grow  them 
strong,  and  flower  them  well. 

Summer  OuUure  commences  in  ApriL 
Saoh  88  are  intended  to  bloom  in  pots 
should  now  have  large  shifts  out  of  their 
small  pots  into  three  sizes  larger.    For 
cuttings   struck  the  same  season,   the 
blooming-pots  should  be  at  least  cine 
inches'  diameter,  but  for  plants  a  year 
older,  they  should  be  twelve  inches.    At 
every  potting  stop  all  the  shoots,  to  causa 
them  to  branch  early,  an<l  form  dwarf« 
compact  bushes.  Give  up  stopping  at  the 
last  shift,  which  should  not  be  done  later 
than  the  middle  of  June.  Tie  the  branches 
out,  so  as  to  give  as  much  room  and  air 
to  each  as  possible,  consistent  with  form> 
ing  a  handsome  plant.   Thin  the  buds  of 
such  as  are  intended  for  exhibiiioa,  to 
cause  large  flowers.    During  the  whole 
season  of  growth  give  abundance  of  water. 
Eveiy  week  give  them  one  watering  with 
liquid-manure.    Never  allow  them,  to  Jla^ 
from  the  first  re-potting  vp  to  thejinukm^ 
bloom.    Water  tbem  over  head,  in  hoC 
weather,  at  least  twice  a  day.    The  proper 
situation  to  place  them  at  this  season 
(from  May  tall  they  bloom),  is  on  a  bed 
of  ashes  or  gravel,  in  an  open  situation. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  open,  re» 
move  them  into  the  greenhouse,  giviD|^ 
them  as  much  space  as  possible,  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  drop  off.    Continue  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  till  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over. 

Winter  Oui^tire.— When  the  flowers 
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■11  decayed,  eat  down  the  blooming  shoots, 
end  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  pit,  giving 
ooly  just  water  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
alive  daring  the  winter ;  and,  as  they  are 
nearly  hardy,  they  do  not  require  mach 
protection :  a  mat  or  two  thrown  oTer  the 
giass  in  Teiy  severe  frost  will  be  quite 
aaSaent. 

These  old  plants  are  the  best  to  plant 
out  in  the  open  border.  In  the  southern 
counties  Chrysanthemums  bloom  very 
finely,  either  in  the  open  borders  or 
against  a  waU  or  low  paling,  and,  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November, 
Hiake  a  fine  display. 

Jtttecis,  —  The  green  fy  is  the  most 
troubleaome,  and,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
prevail  greatly,  will  quite  destroy  the 
bloom.  It  is  ea.sily  destroyed,  in  the  open 
air,  by  dipping  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in 
tobaceo-water,  and,  in  the  greenhouse, 
by  filling  it  completely  with  ^e  smoke  of 
tobacco. 

Jhteeuee.  —  These  are  such  robust, 
hardy  plants  that  they  are  seldom  trou- 
bled with  any  diseases.  The  only  one 
that  is  dangerous  is  mildew  on  the  leaves, 
produced  by  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  green- 
hoose.  The  only  remedy  is  dusting  the 
parts  where  it  appears  with  flowers  of 
snlpfaor.  Brown's  fumigator  is  an  excel- 
lent one  to  apply  the  sulphur  with. 

Cbrtsb'ib.    See  Esghbcho'ltzia. 

Chbtsoba'ctboh.  (From  cArysM,  gold, 
and  bactron,  a  wand ;  alluding  to  the  mag- 
nificent racemes  of  C,  Ro'ssii.  Kat.  ord., 
LUfworU  [Liliaoett].  IJnn., fi-lTesa/icfria 
X'Monogynia.) 

Hatf-hsrdy,  perbapt  hardy,  bvlba. 

C.  Boe^kerU  (Dr.  Hooker*!).  S.  YeUow.   Hlddlfl 
Iftland.     18M. 

—  JU^citf  (RoM'a).     S.    Yellow.     Lord  Auck- 

laad't  lalanda.    I84S. 

€hbt80Bi'L4NUS.  Cocoa  Plum.  (From 
ekrf$oMj  gold,  and  balanoe,  an  acorn ;  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  drupes,  or 
berries.  Nat.  ord.,  Okrffsobalans  [Chry 
eobalanaeeffi].  linn.,  l2'Ieoiandria  1- 
Momo^nia,) 

iMfen  i  alao  cattiBn  of  haif-ripened  ahoota  in 
aand.  aader  glaaa.  Loam  and  peat.  Common 
freenbonae  and  cool  ttove  treatment. 

CLJeo'ea  (Icaeo).    IS.    Wbite.    W.  Ind.    175S. 
Store  everareen. 

—  MemgiftfUmM  (oblong-leayed).  9.  Wbite.  Maj. 

Geoiyia.    ISIS.    Greeabonae  erergreen. 

Cbbibo'ooma.  Goldy-locks.  (From 
d^yepff,  gold,  and  komey  hair ;  in  reference 
to  the  yellow  florets.  Nat  ord«,  Ocmj^tiUe 


[Asteracee].    Linn.,    \9  - Syn^enewim   i- 
jSqualu,    Allied  to  Solidago.) 

Hardj  herbaceoaa  spaciec  bj  diviatona,  in  Mareh. 
Common  soil.    Greenbouae  sneciea  by  cuttinga  of 
balf-ripe  sboota  in  April,  under  a  glaas,  in  sand 
Loam  and  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  86^  to 

HARDY  HERBACBOnS. 

C.  hiJWra  (two-flowered).  S.  Blue.  Augoat. 
Siberia.     1741. 

•^  drmeuneuloVdee  (urragon-like).  1.  Yellow. 
August.    Sibena. 

— /motoric  (flax-teaoMf).  %.  Yellow.  September. 
Europe.    IS^O* 

~  MuAt'ta  (naked).  S.  Yellow.  September.  Ca- 
rolina.   1S18. 

—  m/Zo^M  (long>baired4e«eetf).  S.   Yellow.    An- 

{rust.    Hungary.    1799. 

—  vlr^aVa  (twiggy).   1.  Yellow.  September.    N. 

Amer.    1831. 

OREEMB0U8E   EYERaREBKS. 
C.  efVnwo  (drooping).  4.  White.   Julf.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    17IS. 

—  eUia'rie  (bair-fringed-iea«e^.   i.  Wbite.  Au- 

gust.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1 759. 

—  eomattVea  (golden-bair).     6.    Yellow.     Julj. 

Cape  0/  Good  Hope.    1791. 
^denticula'U  {tooth-Umed).    4.    Yellow.   An» 

gust. 
^  nfeea  (%noW'Wkite)»  8.  Yellow.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Ropa.    18l4. 

—  |»^^a  (spreading).   3.  Yellow.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope*    1810. 

—  aca'bra  (rugged).    4.    White.    August.    Cape 

of  Om>d  Hope.    1888. 

—  agnoiiMi'te  (scalT-afoMred).    8.    Yellow.    May. 

N.  8.  Wales.    1837.    Herbaceous. 

CHBTSO'oomrM.     (From  ehrysoe^  gold, 

and  gonu^  a  joint;  the  golden  flowers 

being  borne  on  the  joints.  Nat  ord.,  Com- 

po§Ue$  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  Id-Sgngeneaim 

1  -j^quaUt.    Allied  to  M  tl  leria. ) 

Hardy  herbaeeona  perennial.  Dividing  the 
roots  in  spring  |  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf* 
mould. 

C.  Vtrginiafnum  (Virginian).  1.  TeUow.  May 
N.  Amer. 

Chrysophy'lluic.  Star  Apple.  (From 
chry $09 f  gold,  and  phyllon^  a  leaf ;  refer- 
ring to  the  colour  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Sapotads  [Sapota- 
ceaa].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  Y-Monogynia,) 

The  fruit  of  CCainifto  is  the  SUr  Apple,  an 
esteemed  Indian  dessert -fruit.  Stove  evergreen 
trees;  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
heat :  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  08^  to  80"; 
winter,  50"  to  htfi. 

C.  mHgtuHfi^lHtm  (narrow-leaved).  80.  White* 
W.  Ind.    I819. 

—  mrgefnteum  (silvery-teoved).   90.  White.  Mar- 

tinique.    1758. 

—  Cmbtifto  (Cainito).  M.  White.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1787. 
-.  «—  eamfleum    OAnt'/niited),     40.    Whi«t« 
May.    S.  Amer.     I/S7. 

—  —— Jnmolee'Me  (Jamaica).  40.  White.  May« 

Jamaica.    1737* 

—  ^~  tRteropA|r'//Mm  (small-leatved}.  80.  ^'^^ 

May.    S.  Amer.     1808. 
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C.  fis'ftrtMi  (anooth).    15.   White.   Mwtliiiqaf. 

ins. 

Sierra  Leone.    1894. 
—  Moaoptrre'tittm  (onfr'ttoned).  SO.  Wnmn,  W. 
Ind.    181S. 

CaBTBo'psis.   (From  chrysoi,  gold,  und 

o^iist  a  face.  Nat.  ord.,  Oomponten  [Aste- 

racesB].  lAnii^^X^-Syngenena  l-^qvalxs,) 

A  •troxig,  eoarae,  hardy  herbaeeoua  perennial 
for  a  ahmbber^,  and  will  grow  in  any  common 
■oil  I  diviaioui  m  March.  * 

CMekaphp'tta  (hairy-leaTed).     Yellow.    Jium. 
N.  Amcr.    I8S7. 

Chrysobbho'x.  (From  chrytot,  gold, 
and  rheo,  to  flow:  referring  to  their 
bright  yellow  or  golden  heads  of  flowers. 
Nat.  oitl.,  Fringe-myrtUt  [ChamtBlaacia- 
ceie].  Linn,,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Ghamelaucium.) 

Very  beautiful  little  bnthea,  from  New  Holland. 
They  are  rery  icarce,  if  at  all  in  cultiTation.  Cut- 
ting* of  firm  young  ehoota,  under  a  bell-glaas,  in 
•andy  toil ;  eold  pit  or  greeohouae,  or  with  a  little 
protection,  auch  aa  a  warm  waU,  might  be  tried. 

C  ni'teru  (•himn^'/lowertd),    Tellow.    May. 
^  eerro'te  (aaw-feaMit).    Yellow.    May.    1841. 

Chrysosplb'nium.  Golden  Saxifrage. 
(From  ehrysotf  gold,  and  splen,  spleen ;  in 
reference  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  supposed  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  plant  as  a  slight  tonio.  Nat.  ord., 
Saxifrages  [Saxifragacee].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  *Z'Digynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniak.  DMdiiig  the 
raota  I  moiat  aituation ;  common  aoil. 

C.  mUernifi/tium  (altemate-leaTed).    1.    Tellow. 

April.     Britain. 
^NepaWiue  (Nepaul).      1.      Yellow.      April. 

Nepaul.     1820. 
'-•ppoaiiif ostium  (oppoaite  -  leaT«d).      Tellow. 

April.    Britain. 

Ghrtsoste'mjia.  (From  chryaot,  gold, 
and  stemmay  a  crown ;  the  yellow  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Compositet  [Asteraoeffi].  Linn., 
IQ-Syngenesia  3'Fruilrauea,  Allied  to 
Rttdbeckia.) 

Hardy  herbaceooa  perennial.  DlTiaioa  of  the 
roots,  and  aeed  i  common,  light  aoU. 

C.  M'pieria  (three-winged).     0.     Tellow.     Au- 
guat.    N.  Amer.    1837. 

Ghthooa'epus.  (Better  known  as 
Tropafolum  pentaphy'Uum  of  "  The  Got- 
TAOE  Gabdbneb;"  but  the  genus  is  ac- 
knowledged by  botanists,  and  the  mean- 
hig  of  the  name  is  juicy-fruited,  in  con- 
ttadistinotion  to  the  hard,  dry  fruit  of  the 
Nasturtium.  It  is  derived  from  chymoMf 
juice,  and  carpoi,  a  fruit.) 

Greeahoaae  perennial  climber.  Setdt  In  % 
alight  hotbed  I  cuttinga  in  aandy  aoil,  under  a 
hand-light,  in  munautt,  Saady  loam,  with  s  little 
peat. 


C.  p^tdmphyUm  (five-leaTed).  4.  Bad,  §na» 
Attguat.    Bneooa  Ayrea.    ISM. 

GHysis.      (From  ehytis,  melting;  m 

reference  to  the  fused  appearanee  of  tho 

pollen  masses.    Nat.  ord.,  Orchidt  [Or- 

chidaces].    linn.,  20- Gynaiit/ria  l-Uo- 

nandria,) 

Store  orchida.  Olbets ;  baakeU  filled  with  fibry 
peat  and  poteherda,  and  kept  in  a  cool,  nabi 
atOTC. 

C,  au'rea  (golden-/owcrctf).  1.  Tdlow  aB4 
cilmaon.    May.    Vencmela.    1834. 

^  hraettftctHM  (bracteated).  1.  White,  yeOov. 
ftlay.    OuatimaJa.     1840. 

<— te'ma  (amooth).    Cream,  yellow.    Onatiinalv 

Gibo'tiuv.  (From  kiboHon,  a  smill 
box ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  seed- 
vessels.  Nat.  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiaoec]. 
Linn.,  H^Cryptogamia  IFUicet,) 

Diviaion  of  the  roota  i  peat  and  loam  |  a  vtm 
grecnhouae,  or  cool  atOTC. 

C,  BafrotnetM  (Barometi).  6.  Brown,  jdlo*. 
May.    China.     1884.     Stove. 

—  BiUardWH  (Billardi^re'a).  SO.   Brown.  ApdL 

N.  Holland.     1884.    Greenhouse. 

—  Sehi^dH  (Schiede'a).     6.     Brown.    Ilcneo. 

1840.    Stove. 

GiBOUL,  or  Welsh  Onion.  (J*Uiumfi»- 
tulo'tum, )  A  perennial,  never  formiDg 
any  bulb,  but  sown  annually,  to  be  drawn 
young  for  salads,  &o.  Its  strong  taste 
renders  it  greatly  inferior  to  the  eommoa 
onion  for  this  purpose ;  but,  from  iti 
extreme  hardiness,  it  is  good  as  a  winter- 
standing  crop  for  spring  use. 

VarietieM, — Two  varieties  are  in  eoM- 
▼ation,  the  white  and  the  red. 

CuUivation, — It  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  with  the  onion,  and  is  similsriy 
cnlUvated,  except  that  it  may  be  sown 
thicker,  and  only  thinned  as  wanted. 
{See  Onion.)  The  blade  usually  dies 
away  completely  in  winter;  but  fresh 
ones  are  thrown  out  again  in  February  or 
March. 

To  obtain  Seed, — Plant  some  of  the 
roots  in  March,  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der. The  first  autumn  they  will  produce 
but  little  seed;  in  the  second  and  third, 
however,  it  will  be  produced  abundantly. 
If  care  is  taken  to  part  and  transplant  the 
roots  every  two  or  three  years,  they  may 
be  multiplied,  and  will  remain  produc- 
tive for  many  years,  and  afford  much 
better  seed  than  that  from  one-year-old 
roots. 

Scallion$. — There  is  good  reason  for 

concluding  that  by  a  confusion  of  names, 

arising  from   similarity  of  appearance, 

this  vegetable  is  the  tnie  scallion,  whilsl 

I  the   hollow  leek  of  Wales  is  the  tros 
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Wdth  onion.  At  present,  all  oniODi  that 
have  reftued  to  bulb,  but  form  lengthened 
aecks  and  strong  blades,  in  spring  and 
jommer,  are  called  seallions. 

Ci'ccA.  (Named  after  Peter  Cicca,  a 
vriter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nat. 
ord.^SpwyewortM  [£uphorbiaces]..Linn., 
il'Moncecia  ^Tetrandria.  Allied  to 
Phjllanthus.) 

The  milky  jniee  of  many  of  the  Sporgewortt  it 
paiMnow  i  y«t  the  meealent  fruit  of  C  di'ttieha 
a  wholesooM,  end  the  roota  e  powerful  purget.or 
Stove  tyee ;  eottinge  of  ripe  shoota  in  aand,  under 
t  ^aaa,  and  in  bottom^heat ;  aandy  loam.  Sum- 
■Mr  teasp.,  M"  to  80" ;  winter,  6S^  to  60°. 

C  iifeiieka  (two-Tomtd'leaved),    SO.    Green.  E. 
Ind.    1706. 

CiCKLT.     C/urrophf^llum, 

Gicho'rium.  Chicory,  or  Succory.  (An 
ancient  Egyptian  name.  Nat  ord.,  Com- 
pon/«R [Asteraces].  lAxm^lQ-Syngenesia 
l-JBquaiU.) 

^  Hardy  aalad-planti.  of  eaay  culture ;  aeed  at 
different  timee.    See  CnicoaT  and  Emditb. 

C.  endj'ma  (endire).    a.    Blue.    July.     E.  Ind. 

IMS.    Annual. 
^¥n^hu  Ontyfoua.  Chieorji),  %,   Bine.  July. 

Britain.    Perennial. 

CmcifruoA.    Bugwort.   (From  cvmex, 

a  bug,  and /ii^o,  to  drive  away ;  from  its 

supposed  quality.    Nat.  ord..  Crowfoots 

[Bumnculaoee].    Linn.,  \9'Polyandria 

i-Pentagynia.    Allied  to  ActsBa.) 

Good  old  hardy  herbaceoua  planta  for  bordera ; 
aceda,  and  divlaion  of  the  loota  in  spring  or  au- 
toaiB ;  common  toil. 

Ct  Awierieu'na  (American),    a.     White,  yellow. 

July.    Carolina.     1894. 
*caftf/o'fta(heart-leaTed).    8.    White,  yellow. 

June.     N.  A  mer.    1818. 
^J^Uda  'feetid).     4.     Light   yellow.     June. 

Siberia.    1777- 
*p«hM'to  (hand  -  teoBeeT).    4.    White,  yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1818. 

Czhgho'na.  Peruvian  Bai'k.  (Named 
after  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  who  was 
cured  by  this  Peruvian  Bark.  Nat.  ord., 
CiMchonadt  [CinchonaceeeJ.  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

The  Pemvian  bark  atanda  foremoat  at  a  febri* 
foge  ti>nic.  Stove  everftreena ;  cuttinga  of  ripe 
VQod  in  aand,  under  a  belUglaaa,  in  heat ;  loam 
tad  fibrr  p«at,  with  a  little  aand  and  charcoal. 
Saoimer  temp.,  60^  to  86°  t  winter,  6&**  to  W*. 

C.  ^^no'tfe  (ahop).  18.  Red.  July.  Peru.  1810. 
->ac«'ka  (rugged).    0.    Red.    1880. 

Cihkra'bia.  (From  cineres,  ashes ;  in 
reference  to  the  grey  down  covering 
the  Burfaoea  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Oemposites  [AsteraceaB].  Linn.,  IdSyn- 
fenetia  2*Sttperfl*a.) 

Naidy  hetbaceotw  tpeeiet  by  eeed,  but  chiefly 
ky  dindiru  of  the  raota ;  good,  loamy  aoil,  and  a 


tittle  peat  or  leaf -mould.  The  thtubt  and  unde^ 
ahniba,  whieh  moatlv  require  a  greenhouae  or 
cold  pit  in  winter,  by  cuttinga  m  eandy  toil, 
under  a  hand-light.  The  garden  Jkrui  varieitm 
see  further  on. 

STOW  VyEBOBEBirs. 
C.  J ffonte'M  (Aiton'a).    I.    Yellow.    July. 

—  Americafna  (American).  0.  Yellow.  Grenada* 

iSiS. 

—  dfseolor  (two-colonred-leaeed).     4.     White. 

July.    Jamaica.     1804. 

—  g-fo^ra'ta  (amooth).    8.    Yellow.    July.     Ja* 

maica.     1888. 
->  Maida  (ahining).  8.  Tellow.   July.    W.  Ind. 

OREENHOUSB    EVBllORBENS. 
C.  ^tbm  (white).     1.    White.    February.    Oapa 

of  Good  Hope.    1885. 
-^  mnguetifi/tia  (narrow-leaTcd).      8.      Tellow. 

July.    Mczieo.    1885. 

—  onrt'te  (eared).    8.    Yellow.  June.  Madeira. 

1887. 

—  Afcolur' (two-eoSbured).     8.     Tellow.     July. 

Auatria. 
<- CMca/iWdee  (caealia-Iike).    8.    Yellow.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  ean^eeene  (hoary).    S.    Yellow.    June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope      1790. 

—  Cttueaftiea  (Caucaaian).     8.     Yellow.     Jaly. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1780.    Heroaeeoua. 
~  ete'Mor  (uUer).    5.    White.    July. 
"^geifi/Ha  (geum-Ieaved).     8.    Yellow*     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    171O. 

—  gibh&em  (awoUen).    Sicily* 

—  humifu'sa   (trwling).      1.      Yellow.      July. 

C^>e  of  Good  Hope.    1764.   Herbaceoua. 

—  J^Mda  (hybrid).    8.    Yellow.    February. 

—  teco^iM  (hoary).  S.    Yellow.    July.   Jamaica. 

1883. 

—  fo'dea (milk-eolonred).  S.White.  June.  I8IO. 

—  Umafta  (woolly)*  8.  Purple.   June.   Canariea. 

1780. 

—  lehefia  (lobed).     8.    Yellow.    July*    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     177^. 

^wuUvmf&Ua   (mallow-leayed).  8.      Tellow. 

Auguat.    Aiorea.    1777-  Herbaceoua. 

—  mit/i(/to'ra  ^many-flowered).  8.  White.  July. 

Teneriffe.     1889* 
^petae^tes   (butterbur- /caved).      S.      Tellow. 
February.    Mexico.    1818. 

—  popnlf/o'/ta  (poplar-leaoerf).    8.    Red.     July. 

(?anariea.     1 780. 
—prm'co*   (early).      8.      Yellow.      February. 

tfexico.     1884. 
^pmlcke^Ua  (neat).      8.      Purple.      February. 

Canariea.     1818. 

—  «aiici/<//ia  (willow-leaTed).    4.  Tellow.  July. 

Mezieo.    1837. 

—  eeapifi&ra  (acape-flowered).  1 .  Yellow.  July* 

Cape  of  (vood  Hope.     1839. 
^  hmiiaginoifdee   (coltstoot-like^.      8.      Lilac. 
Autumn.    Teneritfe.     1839' 

—  Mt/t'la  (clothed).    4.    YeUow.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1884. 

—  wiee&ea  (clammy).    8.    Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774.    BienmaL 

HABDT   HERBACEOUS  PEBENNIAL8. 
C.  a/pe'etrit  (alpine).   1.  Yellow.  May.  Swiucr- 
land.    18 19. 

—  a^yi'na  (alpine).    1.   Yellow.   July.   Switier* 

land.    1819< 

—  mnranii'aea  (orange).      1*      Orange.     Junck 

Switxerland.    I8I9. 

—  •M'rea  (golden).    8.   YeUow.    Jnly.    Sibariai 

1b87* 
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€.  mHm/a'Ia  (tmall-ftarea).  S.  Taliow.  Aagoat. 

IHJI. 

-^  Canad^nHi    (Canadian).    ••    TcUow.    July. 

Canada.    I7S9> 
^  enmpt^ttriM  (vnU).   1.   Yellow.  May.  Europe. 
-» 0ran(/o'/ia  (thick-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

Carinthta.    1887* 

—  •rrjpo  (curled).   S.    Yellow.    July.    SwiUer- 

land.     1818. 
—/^i'mmni  (flame-coloured).    Flame.    Dahuna. 
^  gigafntea  igigvitic),   S.    White.    July.    Cape 

Horn.     1801. 

—  <fi/tf^i/o'<ia  (entire-leaTed).   1.    Yellow.  May. 

Engpland. 

—  I«0^a7a  (smooth-ZeaeefO.    !•    Tellow.    July. 

Siberia.  1819. 
'^longif&tia  (long-leaTod).    fl.    Yellow.    July. 

Austria.  179^. 
->  macrophf'Ua  (large-leaTcd).  8.  Yellow.  July. 

Altai  Mountain!.    18S1. 

—  Mffrfftma  (tea.    Ragwort).    «.    Yellow.    Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.    l6S3.    Ever  green. 
*  pnlu'atrU  (marsh).  3.  Yellow.  June.'  England. 

—  pa/^^f/M  (downy-crowned).    1.    Yellow.   July. 

OalHcia.  1831. 
->  parmjto'ra  (small-flowered),  t.   Yellow.   July. 

Caucasus.     18S0. 
•»  rocemo'ta    (raeemed).      1.      Yellow.     July. 

Caucasus.     1880. 

—  9iffi(/'o'/ia  (kidney-leaved).    1.    Yellow.    May. 

Roscia.  I83S. 
— ff<Mfla'rii(riTnlet).    1.    Yellow.    Jaly.    Hun- 

gary.     18l(S. 
«-  Sib^riea  (Siberian).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia. 

1784. 
mm.  tprntuUefi/iU   (spatulate-leaved).    I.    Tellow. 

May.     Germany.     1820. 
'^apeeio'tft  (•hoyrj).  0.   Yellow.  June.  Siberia. 

181ft. 

—  Sudtftica  (Swisa).  t.  Yellow.  July.  Switaer- 

land.     1819. 

—  ihjfnoifdea  (thyrse-formed).    Ruaaia.    1889. 

Cineba'ria  as  a  FlarisVt  Flower, — The 
Sramense  varieties  of  this  flower  seem  to 
Vie  the  offspring,  by  various  crosses,  of 
O,  malvafo'Ua^  /a'nata,  popuHfo'lia,  and 
probably  some  others. 

Propagation  by  Offsets. — When  a  Cine- 
raria has  done  blooming,  remove  it  from 
the  greenhouse,  cut  down  the  old  flower- 
ateros  (excepting  such  as  are  intended 
fo  save  seed  from),  place  the  pots  out  of 
doors,  apon  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  in  an 
open  situation.  Give  water  moderately 
in  dry  weather;  and,  as  soon  as  the  off- 
sets appear,  and  have  attained  a  leaf  or 
two,  take  tiiem  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
with  the  roots  aninjured;  plant  them  in 
small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  shading  them  from  the  light  for  a 
fortnight,  and  from  brip:ht  sunshine  for 
another  week.  They  will  then  be  well 
rooted,  and  will  require  a  pot  a  size 
larger. 

By  Seed. — Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
Is  ripe  in  shallow,  wide  po%  in  light,  fine 
soil,  and  slightly  covered.  As  soon  as 
(he  seedlings  have  formed  two  or  three 


leaves,  prick  them  out  into  the  mm% 
kind  of  pots,  in  a  somewhat  richer  soiL 
They  may  remain  in  these  pota  till  they 
have  made  some  more  leaves  and  fresh 
roots ;  then  pot  them  off  singly  inio  small 
pots,  shading  for  a  few  days.  After- 
wards,- and  at  the  proper  time,  ^  pot 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ofbets. 

Soil. — The  offsets  and  seedlings  having 
attained  the  proper  sise  for  potting  into 
larger  pots,  prepare  for  that  operation  by 
mixing  and  bringing,  in  a  moderately 
dry  state,  to  the  potting-bench,  the  fol- 
lowing compost: — Turfy  loam,  from  an 
upland  pasture,  two  parts;  fibrous  peat, 
one  part ;  decayed  leaves,  two  years  old, 
one  part;  vei7  rotten  cowdung,  half  a 
part;  and  a  small  addition  of  river-aaad. 
Prepare,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
broken  potsherds,  of  two  sizes ;  one  as 
large  as  walnuts,  and  the  other  about 
the  size  of  peas.  Have,  also,  a  sufficient 
number  of  either  new  or  clean- washed 
pots,  two  sizes  larger  than  the  plants  ara 
in.  you  are  then  ready  for  the  operation 
of  potting. 

Winter  Culture, — By  the  time  the 
plants,  whether  offsets  or  seedlings,  are 
ready  for  re-potting  out  of  their  firsts 
size  pots,  cold  nights  will  have  begun  to 
take  place,  which  brings  the  time  of  euU 
ture  under  this  head.  Bring  the  plants 
on  to  the  potting>bench ;  prepare  a  pot 
by  placing  a  large  piece  of  potsherd  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  a 
layer  of  the  larger  size,  and  a  second 
layer  of  the  smallest  size;  place  a  tliio 
layer  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost 
upon  them,  and  as  much  soil  as  will  be 
required  to  keep  the  plant  just  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot;  set  the  plant  in  the 
pot,  and  fill  round  it  with  the  compost, 
pressing  it  gently  down.  Be  careful  not 
to  break  the  leaves,  as  they  are  very 
brittle  and  tender.  When  the  pot  is 
quite  full,  give  it  a  gentle  knock  npon 
the  bench,  to  finally  settle  the  soil.  When 
all  are  finished,  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame ;  shade 
them  if  they  flag  from  the  sun,  and  water 
when  necessary.  The  Cineraria  is  e  veiy 
fast-rooting  plant,  and  they  will  sooq 
require  another  shift.  To  know  wlieii 
they  require  it,  turn  a  plant  earefolly 
out  of  its  pot,  and  if  &e  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pota,  and  througli 
the  drainage,  re-pot  again  immediately  ; 
for,  if  the  roots  once  become  olos^y 
matted,  the  plants  will  be  crippled 
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thcfr  growth.  The  grand  object  is  to 
keep  them  growing  freely  till  ihej  make 
large,  broad- leaved  plants,  in  eight-inch 
pots,  before  they  begin  to  show  their 
flower-stefiis.  Keep  them  in  the  cold 
frame,  or  pit,  through  the  winter;  only 
take  care  to  cover  them  up  securely 
•veiy  night,  and  day  also,  if  the  frost  is 
severe.  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  pack 
round  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame  or 
pit  with  either  short  litter  or  dry  fern,  of 
snlBeient  thickness  to  keep  out  the  se- 
verest frt>st.  During  this  severe  weather, 
it  will  sometiraes  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  covering  on  the  glass  all  the  day. 
It  has  occurred  that  the  cover  has  been 
kept  on  for  a  fortnight  without  any  in- 
ju^;  but  on  all  fine  days  take  o£f  the 
coverings,  and  give  abundance  of  air; 
pick  off  all  decaying  leaves,  should  any 
appear ;  and  only  water  when  absolutely 
necessaiy.  They  grow,  and  keep  healthy, 
much  better  in  such  a  situation  than  in 
a  greenhouse. 

Summer  CuUurt. — As  soon  as  the  warm, 
mild  days  of  spring  arrive,  give  the  plants 
their  last  shift,  and,  if  desirable,  remove 
them  into  the  greenhouse  at  once,  plac- 
ing them  as  near  the  glass  aa  possible. 
The  flower-Btems  will  now  be  advancing 
rapidly;  and,  for  some  kinds,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  sticks,  to  open  out  the 
heads  of  bloom,  and  show,  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  especially  for  those  in- 
tended for  exhibition;  but  all  stacks 
fhoald  be  removed  a  day  or  two  before 
the  show,  as  they  are  no  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  these  plants. 

IfueetM, — The  great  pest  of  the  Cine- 
nria  is  the  greenfly;  but  it  may  be  easily 
got  rid  of  by  smoking  with  tobacco.  Yet 
it  must  be  carefully  applied,  as  there  is 
no  plant  so  susceptible  of  injury  from  a 
too  strong  dose. of  this  smoke.  Some- 
times the  red  tpider  makes  its  appear- 
ance; and  when  it  does,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy to  dnst  the  leaves  with  sulphur, 
which,  though  it  will  not  kill  him,  pre- 
vents his  feeding,  and  thus  starves  him 
to  death. 

Diaeates, — These  plants,  like  all  other 
highly-cultivated  ones  with  soft  wood, 
are  subject  to  go  off  just  on  the  surface 
of  the  soiL  The  only  preventive  i» 
plenty  of  fresh,  sweet  air,  and  a  judicious 
application  of  water,  especially  daring 
the  eariy  part  of  the  year. 

Cmrjjfo'iitnc.  Cinnamon.  (From 
t!ba  Arabic  name,  AtnomoA.    Kat.  ord.. 


LatttesM  [Lauracee].    Linn.,  9-£iirmm< 
dria  X-Monogynia.") 

C«Mia  Bark  ia  obtained  from  nearly  all  the  aper 
ciei  of  Cinnaoion-treea.  Other  countries  have 
their  CtDnamon-treea,  but  differing  from  the  true 
Aiiatie  Cinnamon.  Stove  treea.  Cuttinga  of  flnt 
ahoota  in  April,  in  aand,  nnder  a  glaas,  and  a 
moist  bottom-heat.  Peat  and  loam.  Samm«v 
temp.,  60°  to  80^ ;  winter,  05^  to  60°. 

C.  Beiolg(/ta  (Beiolgou).    40.     TeQow,  greck 

E.  Ind.  1818. 
-^ta'uia  (eaaaia).     60.    TeDow,  green.    Jano* 

Ceylon.  1708. 
^CuHlafban   (Culilaban).    SO.    Tellow,   green* 

E.  Ind.    J 823. 

—  dtiflee  (sweet.    True  Cinnamon),   40.    WhitSb 

yellow.    E.  Ind.     1820. 
-^gUufeum  (mllky-green.    CompAor-frM).    ttb 

Pale  yellow.    Japan.     IHOO. 
'— gr^^cile  (slender).     SO.     Yellow,  green.    B* 

Ind.     1890. 
-^MttlaMtrym   (Malabar-le^^.     M.     Tellow« 

green.    £.  Ind.    1805. 

—  moniafnum  (mountain).    40.    White,  greea. 

W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  nftidum  (shining).  90.  White.  E.  Ind.  189S. 

—  itefrum  (true).  40.  Oreen.  July.  E.  Ind.  17A8* 

CINQUK70II..     PoUniVlla, 

CiON.    See  Scion. 

GifiCJi'A.  Enchanters*  Nightshade.  (A 

classical  name,  after  Ctrce,  a  celebrated 

enchantress,  skilled  in  poisonous  herba. 

Nat.  ord.,  Onagrads  [Onagraceie].  Linn., 

2-Diandria  } -monoggnia.    Allied  to  Lo- 

pezia.) 

Hardy  perenniala.  Ofbets  and  divialMMb 
Common  garden-soil. 

C  ai/n''iM  (alpine).    1.    Red.    July.    Britain. 

—  inUrmtfdia   (intermediate).     1.    Red.    July* 

Europe.     1891. 
-^  Luietiafna   (Parisian.     Common).     I.    Red* 
July.    Britain. 

CiRcuMPOsiTioN  differs  from  layering, 

only  that  in  this  the  shoot  to  be  rooted 

is  bent  down  to  the  soil,  whilst,  in  cir- 

cumposition,  the  soil  is  placed  in  a  vessel, 

and  raised  to  the  shoot    There  are  pots 

called  lagering-pottj  made  for  this  prao« 

tice,  and  differing  from    the    common 

gaiden-pot    only   by  having   a   section, 

about  an  inch  broad,  cut  through  one 

side,  and  to  the  centre  of  thb  bottom,  for 

the  admission  of  the  shoot  or  branch. 

Moisture  necessary    for   favouring    the 

emiiision  of  roots  is  supplied  by  means  ol 

a  bottle,  from  which  the  bottom  is  struck 

off,  and  the  neck  furnished  with  a  cork, 

perforated  so  as  to  admit  a  small  pigeon's 

feather,  or  bit  of  wool,  to  form  a  syphon, 

by  means  of  which  the  moss  is  kept  in 

a  proper  state  of  moisture.  Hard-wooded 

plants  are  propagated  in  this  way  h-om 

the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June; 

and  the  branches  are  sufficiently  rooted 

U)  be  taken  off  by  the  end  of  Septt-robex. 
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It  is,  however,  neeessaiy  in  all  cases  to 
ascertain  whether  the  branches  are  suffi- 
oiently  rooted  previoasly  to  their  being 
separated.  After  being  separated,  the 
rooted  branch  is  treated  like  one  layered. 
See  Laterinq. 

Cirrhjs'a.  (From  eirrhui^  a  tendril ; 
the  rostellum  being  extended  like  a  small 
tendril.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese] . 
Linn.,  iO-Gynandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divltiont  and  offteU.  Sphag- 
num, peat,  broken  pou,  and  charcoal,  in  ihallow, 
open  baakett;  a  high,  moiit  temperature  when 
growing ;  cooler  and  dry  when  at  reat.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  90* ;  winter,  W*  to  60**. 

C,  aflbo  -  v9ridi$    (white  -  and  •  green  -  Jlowerei), 

White,  green*    May.    Brazil.     1838. 
— •  aftro'pwrpn^rta  (dark-purple-ytowerecO'    Dark 

purple.    April.    Mexico.     I8S8. 
•—  braete'teent  (braeted).    White,  yellow.    July. 

Brazil. 
^JSueolvftea  (duaky^yellow).    I.    Yellow,  green. 

July.    Brazil.    Same  at  C,  9aceafla. 

—  te'ffi*  (amooth).  Vellow,  brown.  July.  Brazil. 
'^Loddige'tii  (Loddige'a).     Yellow,  red.    May. 

Brazil.     I8S7. 

—  9btu»a*ta  (blunt-pe/o/eiO*  i*  Yellow,  red.  Sep- 

tember.   Rio  Janeiro.    1885. 
^paftUda  (ptd»'Jlowered).    Yellowiah.    August. 
Brazil.    1837. 

—  pi^eta  (painted).    Purple.    May.   Brazil.  1830. 

—  rufbra-purpvfrea     (red-and-purple-^otrered). 

Red,  purple.    May.    Brazil.     1838. 

—  BuuelUafnu  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  Green,  red. 

May.    Brazil.     1887. 

—  tquaflefu  (squalid).    May.    Brasil.    I8!?0. 

—  MfUU  (dnm-eoloured'/loweredi,   |.   Dull  pur- 

ple, red.    June.    Mexico.    1834. 

—  vi'ritK-pwf^rea  (green  and  purple).  {.  Purple, 

irreen.    June.    Brasil. 

—  — •  Fry t^na  (Fry* •).  f.  Oreen,  purple-spotted. 

July. 

—  Wmrreafna  (Mr.  WarTe*s).     4.     Yellow,  red, 

purple.    June,    Biasil. 

Cirrhopb'talum.  (From  cinhus,  a 
tendril,  and  petalon,  a  flower-leaf;  in  re- 
ference to  the  strap-shaped  petals.  Nat. 
ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaceas].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Store  orchids.  On  blocks  of  wood.  Growing 
temp.,  75°  to  85^  and  rery  moist  air;  rest  temp., 
00  • 

C*  antertnififerum   (antennn .  bearing).     Brown. 
Philippines.     1843. 

—  amrvftum  (gold-af^erf).    ^,    Yellow,  crimson. 

March.    Manilla.     1840. 

—  Bbt'mei  (Biume's).    August.    Java.    1843. 
^  ctmdela'brum  (chandelier).    Straw,  pink,  pur- 
ple.   JuW.     Manilla.     1840. 

"-Afjlla'liifn  (head-ylo werin^).    Java.    1848. 
-^  e«upUt/tum  (lulted).      Pale  yellow.      April. 
Khooseea.    1837. 

—  CMm^rue  (Chinese).  ^.  Purple,  yellow,  China. 

1840. 

—  eompre'stum  (flattened-«^einm«(f).  Java.  1843. 
«•  comuUum  (homtd-sepaU).  J.  Purple.  August. 

Khooeeea.    lOSy. 

—  (Ximffij^'t  (Cuming's).    Ruby.    May.    Philip- 

pines.     1839. 
*- clonfo'lum  (elongatad).    May.    Java.    1843, 


C.JIm*Ha*tum  (fringed).  4.  Oneu,  purple.  AaffflL 

Bombay.     1S38. 
-^WMeuia'htm   (spotted).      Pale  gruea.      Haf. 

India.     1841. 

—  mocMla'nfm  (spotted-yfouwrerf).  Green,  purnla. 

E.  Ind.    1841. 

—  Maerm'i  (M'Rae's).    Brown,  yeUow.     ApriL 

Ceylon.    183g. 

—  madn7/a're  (mazillaria-like).  Philippines.    1S4S. 

—  Medu'ste  (Medusa's  head).    \.    Spotted,  pink. 

May.    Singapore.     18Sy. 

—  miftant  (nodding-jloireretf)-     4*    Ftale  •!»«« 

May.     Manilla.     1838. 

—  pictora'/um  (pictured).    Purple,  red.     Mareh. 

E.  Ind.    1838. 
— /lo**«'r^Ai<  (Roxburgh's).   Yellow.   May.   S. 
Ind.    1843. 

—  Thouafrsii  (Thouar's).   1.  Yellow.  July.  89. 

ciety  Islands. 

—  umbetttftum  (ttmbel->lower»0-  Green,  bcowu. 

April.    Indies.     1838. 

—  vagina' twn  (sheathed).    Pale  yellow.     Singa- 

pore.     1843. 

—  fro/M'eAtf  (WalUeh'a).  Brown.  March.  NcpauL 

1837. 

Ci'rsium.  (From  kirsos,  a  swollen  Ycin; 
in  reference  to  the  effecttt  of  being  pricked 
by  the  spines.  Nat  ord.,  ComposUet  [As- 
teraoeffi].  lAan.f\9 -Syngenesia  l-JBquaiis^ 
Allied  to  the  true  Thistles.) 

Perennials,  by  division  of  the  roots  i 
and  biennials,  by  seeds.    Common  soU. ' 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
C.  Aeafrtia  (Acarna).    S.  Purple.  August. 
1683. 

—  pliifia/t'>SJi(m(deeply-cttt.leafed).    9.    Farpte. 

July.    Spain.     18iO. 

—  tett/nttn  (bristly).   3.    Purple.   June.   Sileaia. 

1833. 

—  sttlU^tum  (ataired).  S.  Purple.   June.    Icalv. 

1065. 

HARDT  BTEimiALS. 
C  A'frum  (African).  3.  Purple.  June.  Barbarr. 
1800. 

—  ee'trmum  (drooping).  4.  Purple.  July.  Mexico. 

1837. 

—  deatbaUum  (whitened).  3.  Purple.  July.  Cau- 

casus.    1830. 

—  dffscotor  (two-coloured).  3.  Purple.  June.  PC. 

Amer.     1803. 

—  erfo'pAorKm  (wool-bearing).   4.  Purple.  J«ly. 

Britain. 
—/e'ruMT  (fierce).  S.White.  July.  South  Europe. 
1683. 

—  keteromafUum  (one-side-woolly).    S.    Purple. 

July.    Nepaul.     1830. 

—  inco'mfm  (hoary).  3.  Purple.  July.  Caaeaaau. 

1 830. 
— /a/ipo'cevm  (burdock-like).  4.   Purple.    July. 
Caueasos.     1831. 

—  orien/o'to  (eastern).    3.    Purple.    July. 

Minor.    1827. 

—  panlCtt^a'ft«m  (panided).     t.     Purple.    Ji 

South  Europe.    178I. 
^  Poacuare'fMe  (Pascuara).     8.    Purple,    iulr* 
Mexico.    1837. 

—  ^odre'n/AeiRifm  (many- flowered).    S. 

June.    Rome.    1739. 

—  pw^if  cue  (pungent).  3.  Purple.  July. 

Europe.     1830. 

—  afttorro'eum  (branching),   tu 

Siberia.    181  s. 
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C'tMgv^Mum  (■]iort-bri>tlcd).  fl.  Furpli.  Augutt. 
CaucMUt.    1826. 

HAL7-HABDT  BIENIOALS. 
a  GMM1A4/1M0  (Casnbona'i).   9.    Purpk.    Jiil7< 
South  Biurope.    17Q4. 

—  citehora^eeum  (succory-Iikc).    S.    Purple.  An- 

giMC.    Nftple*.    18  lO. 

—  iJMti'ntkum  (two-spined).   8.    Purple.   Jnlj. 

Sjrim.     1800. 
•—  Maiei^nmm  (M ezicmn).  4»  White,  September. 
Mezieo.    1837. 

HAKDT  HERBACEOUS  PEBENHIALS. 
C.  atfa«('fe(*temlet«).    1.  Purple.   July.   Britain. 

—  alil^smwtum  (talleit).  G.  Purple.   August.   N. 

Amer.    17<0' 
'■^mmbfguum  (doubtful).     1.     Purple.      July. 
Mount  Cenis.     1880. 

—  mngul^tum  (angled).  8.  Purple.   July.   Swit- 

serland.     1 81 9* 

—  mraehnioVdeum  (cobweb-like).  S.  Purple.  July. 

Tauria.     1818. 
'^BerMfni  (Bertolini'i).  8.  Yellow.  July.  Italy. 

1820. 
^  am^tieum  (Bmtic).   8.   Yellow.   July.   Spain. 

1824. 
^  Cmtnk^ticum   (Camiotian).    t.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Camiola.    1798. 

—  etUtfhim  (bair-fhnffed).    8.    Purple.   Anguit 

Sibena.    1787. 

—  <ynorofrfe«  (artichoke-like).  S.  Purple.  July. 

Crete.    1827. 

—  deurlo'rum  (dc»ert).    8.    Purple.    July.    Si- 

beria.    1824. 
'^eehiHm'tum  (prickly).     1.     Purple.    Auguet. 

Barbery.    1817* 
— >  eekinoee'phalmm  (pricUy-beaded).    9.  Purple. 

July.    Caueasus.    1826. 
^eU^tiua  (taller).    6.    Purple.    August.     1883. 
— /mAtm'/imi  (frinfred).  4.   Purple*   July.  Cau- 

eaaua.    18  lO. 
—'FanUfri   (Fonter**).     8^.    Crimeon.     July. 

England. 

—  fftiiiiM'nfm  (clammy).  8.   Pale  yellow.    July. 

Soath  Europe.     1810. 

—  Omelfni  (Gmelin*«).  Purple.  August.  Rusiia. 
^  BaiWrU  (Railn'9h   4.    Purple.  July.    South 

Europe.    I8I6. 

—  kelenioi'disa  felecampane-like).     6.     Purple. 

July.     Siberia.     1804. 

—  keierophsr'Umm  (Tarioue-iMTed).    8.    Purple. 

July.    Britain. 

—  WHemm  ( milk -coioureiti,  8.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Switzerland.    1819. 

—  fain>loViia»( woolly-flowered).  9.  Purple.  July. 

Tauria.    I8I9. 
<— JiMM/MMtt/a'itKm   (Montpelier).     9.    Purple. 
Jane.    Montpelier.    1590. 

—  wmmi'tum  (anned).  8.  Purple.  July.  Caueasua. 

1610. 

•  mi^tieum  (awnleas).    1.    Purple*     July.    N. 

Amer.     1820. 
<—  muH/tefrmm  (naked-flowered).  9.  Purple.  Au- 
goat.    Switserland.    1817* 

*  eefcrolew'cwn  (pale  yellow).     8.     Pale  yellow. 

Jttly.    Switserland.    1801. 

—  alfro'ertHM  (pot-herb).   3.    Pale  yellow.  July. 

Europe.    1 670. 

—  erf|r«'to(  aiz-feet).    0*    Purple.    July.    1898. 
^•p^dt/ntm  (marah).   8.  Purple.  July.  Swit- 
serland.   1819< 

—  rf^fentfCatiff.  Aiphu),  9.  Yellow.  July.  Swto- 

aerland.    1778* 
^  Tkmi^rt  (brook).  S.  White.  Julyi  Hoofuy. 


I  C.  rkbtoe^phmHm  (rooting).   Pale  yellow.   Ouip 
'  casus.     1830. 

•^r^fe^8eeru  (ruatyiah).   S.  White.   July.    Pyre- 
nees.    1810. 

—  SotoftMr^r'fue  (Saliabary'a).  S.  Purple.  July: 

Europe.    1810. 

—  Mrra/xtoi'tfee  (aawwort-Iike).    S.   Pttrple.  Au« 

frust.    Siberia.    1768. 

—  mrruia^tum  (saw*edged).    4.    Purple.     July* 

Tauria.     I8I9. 
-"  s|>mom's«<m«ifi  (apinieat).  8.  Pale  yellow.  July* 
Switzerland.    1769' 

—  Urfetum  (upright).  9.  Purple.  August.    Nar 

plea.     1819* 
■—  SjfrVttcum  (Syrian).  9.  Purple.  July.  LeTaat* 
1771. 

—  tuber&gum  (tuberona).     8.     Purple.     July* 

England. 
»^  ultgifto'tum  (awamp).      S.      Purple.     June* 
,       Caucaaua.    1820. 

Cissa'mpblob.     Pareira  Brava  Boot. 

(From  kii$o8j  ivy,  and  ampelos,  a  Tine; 

creeps  like  ivy,  and  flowers  like  the  vine, 

on  long,  hairy  racemes.   Nat.  ord.,  Menu 

ipermads  [MenispermacesB].    Lizin.,  22- 

Diacia  IB-Polyandria,) 

Stove  twinera.  The  apeciea  from  South  Africa 
will  do  in  a  warm  greenhouke;  cuttinn  of  email 
aide-ahoota,  rather  Arm,  in  aand,  under  a  belt- 
giaaa,  and  in  bottom-heat;  loam  and  peatt 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80" ;  winter,  45°  to  55^. 

C,  Caape'ba  (Caapeba).    4.     Green.     July.     8. 
Amer.    1783. 

—  Cape'nMii  (Cape).    0.    Green.    Cape  oi  Good 

Hope.    1778* 

—  hinu'ta  (hairy).    0.    Yellow,  green.  NepaoL 

I819. 

—  Maturitia'na  (Mauritian).    0.    Yellow,  greca* 

Mauritiua.    1824. 

—  mieroca'rpa  (amall -fruited).  0.  Yellow,  greem 

W.  Ind.    1888. 

—  Porei'ra  (Pareira).  0.  Green.  July.  8.  Amer. 

1783. 

Ci'ssus.  (From  Idtso*^  ivy ;  in  reference 
to  their  scrambling  habit.  Nat  ord., 
Fineivortt  [Vitaoees].  Jann.,  ^Tetran- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 

A  genua  of  atove  and  greenhouae  elimbcn, 
having  no  pretenuona  to  beauty.  We  introduce 
it  in  order  to  remark,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  grape-vine,  the  planta  of  this  order  are  aingu- 
larly  deficient  in  uae  or  beauty.  The  apeciea 
require  Uie  eame  treatment  aa  Ciaaampeloe. 

C.  dXteolor  (two  •  coloured).      Greeniah  -  white* 
September.    Java. 

OisTESNS  for  the  accnmulation  of  rain- 
water should  be  formed  in  connexion 
with  the-  gutters  of  the  various  buildings 
in  the  gardens ;  for  no  water  is  equal  to 
it  for  the  artificial  supply  of  moisture  to 
plants. 

Ci'sTUS.  Bock  Bose.  (From  IdsU,  a 
box ;  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  seed- 
vessel.  N  at.  ord.,  Bock  Rote  [  Cistacee] . 
linn.,  1%'Icoumdria  l-Monogynia.') 

C.  ladaid'/enu  and  C.  Le'don  produce  gum  la» 

danum      Seeda  aown  In  April ;  if  under  glaaa,  ao 

I  Binok  the  betters  layera  after  the  pUuu  havt 
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fflowwed  I  uid  cutting*  in  May,  under  %  hand- 
f  1>M ;  dry  soil ;  aU  tmaller  kindt  laitable  for 
rock-work ;  and  although  hardy  in  sheltered,  dry 
placet,  it  ia  aafeet  to  propagate  a  few  every  seaaon, 
ftnd  gire  the  proteetioa  of  a  cold  pit  in  winttr. 

C.  aai/{/o'/{«f«  (pointed-leaTed).  1.  Whit*.  Au- 
gust.   South  of  Europe. 

-^  ^Ibidttt  (mhitt-Utaned),  S.  Pale  purple.  June. 
Spain.     1640. 

—  m^eiifit'lhu  (rough-leaved),  s.  White.  Jwie. 

Soifth  of  Europe. 

—  mmdidif*rimfu  (whitest).   4.   Ftde  red.    June. 

Canaru«a.     1817. 
*«■!••' tceM  (hoary-teaoe^.     PurplUk.     Juae. 
South  of  Europe. 

—  Cte'eii  (Clusius'a).  a.    White.    June.    Spain. 

1810. 
^0ompUcaftui  (complicated}.    S.    Bed.    June. 
Spain.    1818. 

—  Corborie^tuit  (Corbor).     %     White.     June. 

Spain,    1666. 

—  eoriii^o /tift  (heart-leaved).   4*   Whit*.    June. 

1800. 

—  CrtftUnu  (Cretan).  S.  Purple.   July.  Levant. 

17S1. 

—  — -  ToK'rteMe  (Tanrian).   fl.    Purple.    June. 

Tauria.    181 7. 
—'CrUtpua  (curled-/eaoe^.    a.     Purple.     June. 
Portugal.    1650. 

—  Oupaniafnm  (Cnpani's).  White.  June.  Sicily. 

—  mnu/nu  (cfmt'Jlowered).    2.    Purple.    May. 

—  vjr'prtM  (Cyprus).  4.  June.  White.   Greece. 

1800. 

—  Dunatia^fnu  (Dunid's).    1.    Purple.    Hay. 

—  F/oreiUi'iuM  (Florentine).    S.    White.    June. 

Italy.     18SS. 
•— keterophy'Uut  (various-leaved).     S.     Purple. 
June.    Algiers. 

—  *tr«M'<iM  (hairy).  S.  White.  June.   Portugal. 

1658. 

—  ineafnuM  (hoary).    9.    Purple.    July.     South 

of  Europe.    Ift96. 

—  ImdoMfftrut  (ladanum-bearing.     BoT'CUiut)^ 

A.    White.    June.    Spain.    lOSQ. 

—  — —  atbifl</rtu  (white-ilowered.    Oum^ciMhu). 

4.    White.    June.    Spain. 

—  — —  macutaftuM  (spotted).   4.    White.    Jane. 

Spain.    1700. 

—  U^f&lhu  (broad-leaved).    4.    White.    June. 

Barbary. 
— /•i(r(fo7<ti«  (laurel-leaved).   4.   White.   June. 
Spain.    17SI. 

—  te'nw  (loose -yfotpererf).     t.     WhiU.     June. 

Spain.    1666. 

—  L^don  (Ledon).    1.   White.    June.    France. 

I73«. 

—  toflfi/o'/fiM  (loDg-Ieaved).    4.    White.    June. 

South  of  Europe.     I800. 

—  LiMJia'nJnw  (Portuguese).  8.   Yellow.    July. 

Portugal.    1830. 

—  Jfon/ptf/iVfw<*  (Montpelier).  9.  White.  June. 

South  of  Europe.    t0s6. 
^0hUmgif&Uu9   (oblong-leaved).      S.     WhiU. 

J  une.    South  of  Europe. 
<—  ohhuifnUiua  (blunt-leaved).  S.  White.  June. 
^paniflt/rut  (small-flowered).     S.      Palo  red. 

June.    Crete.    1800. 

—  Jpfofyse'pa/tif  (broad-iepaled).  4.   Red.  June. 

—  f)Ofm/(/V<iiM( poplar-leaved).  S.  White.  May. 

Spain.     1850. 
—pBOoee'p«/iw  (smooth  -  sepaled).     8.     White. 
June. 

—  purpufreu*  (purple).     S.     Purple.    June. 

—  rotundi/t/Hua  (round-leaved).  8.  Porple.  Juna. 

South  of  Europe.    1040. 


C.  «a/e<yVf<M  (aage-leavr^).    S.    WUio.    Jma 
South  of  Europe.     1548. 

—  ereetivf»ouhts  (rather  erect).  9.  MHilte.  June. 

—  —"  ocAro/nf^cwt  (yellowish-white),  t.  Tellow^ 

ish.    June. 

—  mH'mim  (silky).  9.  Red.  June.  Sprin.  I8I6. 

—  unduiafhu  (waved-Zeavetf).  4.   While.    Juno. 

South  of  Europe.    1803. 

—  Mtftea'fiw  (sheathed).  9.  Pal«parplc  ApriL 

Teneriffis.    1779* 

—  vMo'eta    (lonff-haired).     S.     Pnrple.     Joac 

South  or  Europe.     104#. 

Cithare'xtlum.  Fiddle-wood.  (From 
kitharat  &  lyi^i  <uid  xylorif  wood ;  in  refer- 
ence to  thd  wood  being  fit  for  mnsictd 
instruments.  Nat.  ord..  Verbenas  [Ver- 
benaces].  Linn.,  l^-Didjfnamia  ^-Am- 
giospermia.)     ^ 

Stove  trees ;  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  In 
under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  Inamaod ; 
Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80^;  winter,  50**  to 

Ceandafhtm  (tailed).     98.    White.     Ji 
170s. 

—  den^o'luai  (toothed).    1ft.    E.  Ind.    m4. 

—  Mrt'cCTim  (silky).    15.    E.  Ind.    1894. 

—  mAferra'tem  (slightlv-toothed).    1ft. 

•    W.  Ind.    1890. 

—  vUU/nun  (long-haursd).     10. 

1784. 

Gitiuoba'tus.    (From  eitros,  a  eitroo, 

and  batoiy  a  thorn;   called  the   Oreutge 

Thorn  by  the  colonists  in  New  Holland, 

the  plant  bearing  small,  orange-ooloorad 

fruiL    Nat.  ord.,  FUtotporadi  [Pitiospo- 

racesB].     linn.,   b-Pentandria    1-Iiono- 

gynia.) 

Oreenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland; 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-{rlass ;  sandy,  turfy 
peat,  and  a  little  loam  and  charcoal.  HunaaMr 
temp.,  ftft^  to  7ft**  s  winter,  4ft<*  to  ftO". 

C.  multi/U/ruB  (many-flowered),    t.    NoTcmbcr. 
18)8. 

—  paueifio'nu  (few-flowered).    ISfS. 

Citron.     Ci'lrus  me'dica* 

Ci'tbits.  Orange  •  tree.  (DeriTatiofi 
of  doubtful  origin ;  supposed  to  refer  u> 
Citron,  a  town  in  Judasa.  Nat.  ord^ 
CitronworU  [Aurantiaoes]. 
Polyadelphia  *i-Polyandria,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ureea. 

C.  anguiafta  (anguIar-yVwi/etf).  Whitn.     ■ 

—  oMTu'ntium  (noeel-orange).  IS.  White. 

1598. 

—  buxift/Ua  (boz-lenved).     S.     While.     Ji 

China. 

—  rfMuma'na  (huge.     Shaditek)*    1ft. 

June.    India.    1794. 

—  dfltiTfVsa  (delicious).    White.    April.    Chi 

—  hp'9iHx   (porcupine).      1ft.     White. 

E.  Ind. 
-^Japo'nfea  (Japan-tm«<f-/railMO.    6. 
June.    Japan. 

—  UmtfUu  (lime-Aerf  omot).    8.    White.    Jmtt, 

Asia.    1648. 
^  tfmo'nvm  (lemon).  1ft.  White.    June.    Aaiaw 
1648. 
'  9fmdmre'nai§  (Madura).     10.    WhUa.     ina^ 
China. 
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C  Mflpyarrte  (pearl.  StMtt  Immem),  19.  White. 

June.    China. 
>^  JVc'iHm  (Af edinn.  CUnm).  S.  White.    June. 

Aaia. 
-M'Ai/ia  (noble.  JTMiAvte}.  U.  VThiU,  June. 

China.    1805. 
—  *— mi'fior  (tmaller).     IS.     White.     Jane. 

China.     1B0&. 
•>  ^rfMK'jatMe  (spmlcat).    lA.    White*    June. 

Cayenne. 
-fH^Sfo'rit  (eommon.     BevUle).     If.     White. 

June.    Asia. 
•  .-.fl^yr^/e'lie  (nyrtte-kaTed).    t.     White. 

June.    Aeia. 

Common  Orange  (G.  anranti'acum). — 
The  foUoihng  are  esteemed  vaineties: 
the  Cbiaa,  Blood-red,  Sweet  skinned, 
the  Bibbed,  Pear-shaped,  Tiny-iruited, 
Fingered,  St.  Michael's,  and  Mandarin. 
The  Mandarin  and  St.  Michael's  are  far 
superior  to  the  rest  for  cultiyation.  The 
Mandarin  is  cultivated  extensively  at 
Malta,  although  originally  from  China : 
it  has  a  thin  xind,  and  is  of  very  sux>erior 
flavour.  The  St.  Michael's  is  also  a 
small  orange ;  but  the  skin  is  of  a  pale 
yeDow;  the  rind,  also,  very  thin,  and 
the  ^uip  remarkal^y  sweet  The  fruit  is 
general^  without  seed,  and  the  tree  is  a 
great  bearer. 

Tk§  Lime  (C.  Hme'tta)  approaches  the 
Lsmon ;  but  the  juice  is  flat,  and  some- 
what  bitter. 

The  Bhnddock  (C.  de<!Uma'na)  has  a 
krge  and  round  fiiiit ;  skin  yellow,  with 
a  white,  spongy  rind;  the  pulp  sweet 
and  jm^.  This  hi^  been  successfully 
cultivated,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  open 
walls,  irith  protection  in  winter,  but  no 
artifioiai  heat. 

The  Lemon  (0.  limo'num). — The  Con- 
tinental growers  are  content  to  raise 
these  firom  seed ;  hence  the  great  diifer- 
anee  in  quality  of  the  imported  fruiL 

The  Citron  (C.  me'dioa)  has  a  rind  thick, 
^KHigy,  and  very  fragrant ;  pulp,  sub-aoid. 

PropofnHon, — AU  the  kinds  will  pro- 
pagate freely  by  euUings,  either  of  the 
young  shoots,  or  of  those  riper  in  charac- 
ter. They  are  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sand.  A 
dose  finame,  with  a  bottom-heat  of  70^, 
b  necesaary ;  and  they  must  be  plunged. 
They  may  be  made  at  any  period,  exeept- 
fag  whilst  the  plants  are  growing.  Some 
cultivators  put  out  long,  straight  pieces 
ef  the  Citron  (which  is  easiest  to  propa- 
fita),  of  two  or  three  years'  growth ;  and, 
m  soon  as  Ihey  are  rooted,  they  graft 
them. 

Logen  root  with  fiscili^t  hut  do  not 
sQah  ftne  plants. 


Orqfiing.'^Then  are  various  wi^  uf 
performing  this  operation,  dependent 
muqh  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
stock.  Some  graft  the  young  seedlings 
which  were  sown  in  early  spring :  theses 
by  bottom-heat  and  high  culture,  are  ren- 
dered fit  for  this  operation  in  about  four 
or  five  months.  No  clay  is  used  in  this 
delicate  operation,  but  a  little  fine  moua* 
Some  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stock  and 
crown-graft;  others  attach  the  graft  ta 
the  growing  shoot,  as  in  ordinary  whip- 
grafting.  Budding  is  also  practised  bj 
some  cultivators. 

Inarching  has  sometimes  been  prao- 
tised  by  inarching  several  plants  on  one 
large  stock,  in  ord^r  to  form  a  head 
speedily. 

Stock$. — The  Citron  has  been  mostly 
preferred ;  the  Shaddock,  however,  makes 
a  robust  stock.  Mcintosh  seems  to  re- 
commend sowing  any  ordinary  seeds-— 
firom  such  fruit,  indeed,  as  have  rotted  in 
the  warehouses,  from  which  he  has  had 
complete  success. 

Seede, — The  mode  of  rearing  them 
thus  ia  simple  enough.  A  light,  rich  soil 
and  a  lively  bottom-heat,  with  a  some- 
what close  atmosphere,  will  produce 
plants  eighteen  inches  high  in  a  few 
months. 

Soil  and  Culture. — All  the  family  love 
a  generous  soil.  One  half  a  free,  yet  rich 
loam,  and  the  other  half  composed  of 
leaf-mould,  old  cow-manure,  and  sandy 
heath-soil,  will  grow  them  in  high  per- 
fection, adding  a  little  sand  and  some 
charred  materials.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  use  the  turfy  loam  in  lumps,  and  to 
drain  well;  indeed,  all  the  materials 
should  be  somewhat  coarse.  They  re- 
quire liberal  watering  ;  and  it  must,  when 
given,  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  soiL 
They  enjoy  liquid-manure  occasionally* 
They  are  not  only  grown  in  pots  or  tubs, 
but  planted  out  as  trees,  and  against 
walls  and  trellLses;  and  they  are  equally 
adapted  for  all  these  modes  of  evuture. 
Span-roofed  houses  would  be  highly  eli- 
gible for  them  as  standards;  and  the 
sides  and  ends,  being  portable,  might  be 
removed  in  summer.  The  Citron  family 
are  impatient  of  intense  sunshine,  being, 
ibr  the  moat  part,  nativea  of  woods.  A 
slight  amount  of  shading,  therefore,  be- 
comes oooaaionally  necessary.  The  tem- 
perature during  winter  —  especially  ia 
nouses  with  opaque  roofs-*-must  be  very 
moderate :  4B^  to  60°,  by  means  oi  fire- 
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Ikeat,  is  quite  inifflcieDt.  As  light  increases 
with  a  returning  spring,  the  thermometer 
may  be  permitted  to  advance  a  little.  In 
light  houses,  a  thermometer  of  50*  to 
M^  will  do  no  injury.  Here,  however, 
shading  will,  at  times,  be  requisite. 

Fruit,  uses,  ^« — Besides  forming,  in  its 
natural  state,  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the 
modem  dessert,  these  fhiits  are  used  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  both  in  oonfeotionery, 
sweetmeats,  and  liqueurs.  Thus,  the  Se- 
vilUj  Bizaiude,  or  Bitter  Orange,  having 
a  very  bitter  rind,  is  used  for  marmalade, 
bitter  tinctures,  candied  peel,  and  for  fla- 
vouring curaf  oa.  The  Bizarades  are  the 
kinds  used  principally  for  the  production 
of  cut  blossoms  by  the  French  gardeners. 
The  Bergamot  has  a  pear-like  fragrance : 
from  this  the  perfumer  obtains  his  ber- 
gamot essences.  The  Lime  is  used  in 
flavouring  punch  and  oonfeotionery.  The 
Shaddock  has  a  cooling  and  ref^shing 
juice;  and  the  fhiit  is  a  splendid  addi- 
tion, in  appearance,  to  the  dessert  The 
Lemon  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment. The  Ctirofiis  used  for  sweetmeats, 
lemonade,  and  to  flavour  negus  and 
punch. 

JH»eaie$, — ^We  are  not  aware  of  any- 
thing which  may  be  strictly  termed  a  dis- 
ease of  this  genus.  A  black  Jungve  is  fre- 
quently found  on  the  leaf,  having  the 
appearance  of  soot,  and  perhaps  arguing 
a  corrupt  atmosphere,  through  a  too  close 
confinement.  This  must  be  cleaned  away, 
by  a  sponge,  with  warm  water. 

TfuectM, — The  aphii  and  the  ecaie  (coc- 
cus) are  amongst  its  principal  enemies. 
The  former  may  at  all  times  be  readily 
destroyed  by  fumigation ;  the  latter  may 
be  rubbed  off  by  means  of  sponge  bound 
on  a  stick,  frequently  dipping  the  sponge 
in  a  liquor  consisting  of  two  ounces  of 
soft  soap  beat  up  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Glada'mtdxjs.  (From  kladoi,  a  branch, 
and  anlho$t  a  flower ;  flowering  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Nat.  ord.,  Compoeite$ 
[Asteracee].  Linn.,  Id-Syngeneeia  3- 
6uper/lma,    Allied  to  Anthemis.) 

Hie  annual  from  seedt,  in  April ;  tlie  erergrMn 
Iroin  cuttinga,  under  a  glue ;  eommon  toil. 

Cilra'MeiM  (Arabian).  S.  Yellow.  July.  Bom- 
bay.   I7ft9>    Hardy  annual. 

—  e— t'eetw  (whitiah).  1.  Yellow.  June. 
Canaries.    1890.    Greenhouae  evergreen. 

Gla'bxu.  {VamedeStaeCapiam  Clark, 
NkL  ord.,  Onagradi  [Onagraoe»].  linn., 
%'lHandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Bardj  aBanab.    Batdi  ia  cobumb  boite,  fai 


March;   or,  ia    September,  In   reacrre>rirdea, 

protected  with  a  few  branehee  in  froety  weather, 
and  transplanted,  in  spring,  in  patches,  wImb  tkef 
will  bloom  early. 

purple.     Jvfy 


C*  e'legan*  (elegant).    S. 

Cslifomia.    183S. 
-»— —  >fo're-j9/e'fio  (double-flowered).    ]}.    Fds 

rose.    September.    Gardens.     I8S7. 
^"•'^~- rhomboVdea  (dlamond-pf#aM).    Pnrpltw 

June.     N.  Amer.     1813. 
-'gaurofdei  (gaura-like).     1.    Pink.    Angvel. 

California.    1838. 
—  jtw/cAe'/te  (pretty),   i.   June.  N.Amer.    IStfw 
"^—^jio'tftiUio  (white-flowered).    S.    Wbiie. 

June.    N.  Amer.    ISSfl. 

Clary.  {^Sa'lvia  tcla'rea,)  Its  leaves 
are  sometimes  used  in  soups  and  medi- 
cated wines.  A  yery  small  number  of 
plants  is  sufficient  for  a  family.  Sov 
early  in  April,  or  a  month  earlier,  in  any 
light-soiled  border.  Thin  the  plants  to 
two  feet  aparL  The  sowing  must  be  an- 
nual. Seed  may  be  saved  by  allowing 
some  plants  to  run  up  the  next  spring. 
They  ripen  their  seed  in  September. 

Clause 'na.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat  ord.,  OilronworU  [Aurandaceaej* 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  i-Monogynia.) 

StoTe  erergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoota  ia 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heac.  Loam  and  peat 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80<> ;  winter,  MP  to  60*. 

C,  pemtaphp'Ua  ULyK'lewtd).   M.    White.    Jafy. 
Coromandel.    1800. 

Clayz'ja.  (Named  after  Clamja,  a 
Spanish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Ardisiadg 
[MyrsinacesB].  Linn,,  b-Peniandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Theophrasta.) 

SIOTe  OTergreen  trees.  Cuttincs  of  hn]f>iip« 
shoots  in  saudy  loam,  with  sand  above,  ander 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom>heat;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  flC*  to  S5<* ;  winter,  60*  to  5S*. 

C  maeroeafrpa  (large-fruited).  SO.  White.  P« 

ISIO. 
—  omafta  (adorned).  IS.  Orange.  Caraccae.  li 


Glat  is  a  constituent  of  all  fertile  soils, 
though  in  these  it  rarely  exceeds  one- 
sixteenth  part,  and  generally  bean  a 
much  smaller  relative  proportion  to  the 
other  constituents.  In  its  pure  state  it 
is  known  as  alumina.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  additions  to  light,  unretentive  soils; 
for  it  retains  moisture  much  more  power* 
fully  than  any  other  earth.  M.  Schnbler 
found,  that  when  silicioas  sand  loot 
eighty-eight  parts  of  moisture,  and  dhalky 
sand  seventy-six,  stiff  clay,  in  the  same 
time,  lost  only  thirty-flve  parts. 

Cli^  soils  are  the  worst  that  can  be  for 
gardens ;  for  there  is  soaroely  one  of  tha 
crops  there  cultivated  that  ia  not  injured 
by  stagnant  water,  which  can  scarcely  b« 
prevented  in  clay  soils  at  some  seasons  ; 
and,  in  wet  weather,  dayej  soils  esiuiat 
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be  woffkad,  whereas  the  gardener  most  be 
insferting  or  atteudiog  to  his  crops  every 
dav. 

For  the  improvement  of  day  lands, 
by  rendering  their  staple  less  retentiTe, 
burning  some  of  their  own  soil  is  an  ef- 
ficient appficataon.  One  hundred  tons  per 
aere,  for  this  purpose,  are  not  too  many ; 
f^r  a  dressing  as  a  manure,  thirty  tons 
are  a  good  quantity.    See  Pabimo. 

GLAxmo  is  adding  clay  to  a  soil,  to 
render  it  more  retentive. 

Glayto'kia.  (Named  after  John  Glny- 
Ion,  who  collected  plants  in  America. 
Nat.  onU  Punlanes  [Portulaoee].  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  \~Monoyynia.) 

C.  perfolit^ta,  a  gty  little  annaal,  if  ased  m  a 
latMtitttte  for  panuoe  in  North  America.  An- 
niuds,  in  border  of  eandy  loam,  or  landj  peat,  in 
March  and  April ;  tuberous  tpecies,  by  onaeta  in 
spring  or  aatumn,  and  eeeds  in  springs  herba- 
eeotu  spedea,  by  dinsioD  al  the  roota ;  Yegetabla 
mould  and  peaty  soil. 

HABDT  AinfUALS. 
C.  Ctth^naiMCCoiM).  ^,  White.  May.  Cuba.  18S9. 

—  if]fp9opkilo^de»    (gypaophila-like).     ^.    Pink. 

October.    California.    1895. 

—  Jomnne^na   (Joannes's).     I .    White.    June. 

Siberia.    1818. 
-'perfoli^ta  (leaf-stem-piereed).      I.      White. 

June.    N.Amer.    1794. 
^  JiM'rtei  (Siberian).   1.   Bed.   June.    Siberia. 

1709. 

—  thmUuehk^UMiB  (Onalaiebka).      1.     White. 

June.    BuBsia.    1820. 

BASDT  TUBEROUS-BOOTED. 
C.  meutift/lia  (pointed-leaTed).    S.   August.    Si- 
beria.   1897. 

—  tteniiJUfra  (pointed-petaled).   1.  White.  May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  CaUfsfmiea   (CalifomiaB).    California.    Her- 

baeeons  perennial. 

—  droliina'iM  (Carolina).    1.    Pink.    ApriL   N. 

Amer.    1789. 

—  frttiitfyfoVa  (large-iloweied)*  1.   Pink.  April. 

N.  Amer. 

—  Umeeol^ia  (apear-head-teaverf).     1.     White. 

April.    N.  Amer.    181S. 

—  ttm^f&Uu  (lonc^leared).    1.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer.    1837. 

—  ;»ofy^A)r'ila  (many-leaved).    1.    Pink.    April. 

N.  Amer.    18S/. 
•>  Vt^Uafna  (Vest's).     1.    Bone.    Altai.    1887. 
*  VirgimUifna   (Virginian.    Notrh.pttmM).    1. 

While.    N.  Amer.    1740. 

Cleiso'stoxa.  (From  kleio,  to  close, 
and  tUma^  a  mouth.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[OrehidaoeiB].  linn.,  20'Gypandria  1- 
M*'mandria.    Allied  to  Sarcochilus.) 

Stove  orehids,  except  C  tridenta'la ;  dirisiona  ( 
biseka  of  wood,  with  a  bltle  sphafrnum  moea. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80^;  winter,  6&^  to  W*, 
C.  deaik^ium  (whitened).    Tellow.    September. 

Manilla.     1843. 
*-^  dftcnlar  (two-coloured).   Tellow,  Ifareh.   In- 
dia.    1844. 

—  d;«cf/7t>>i«  (deeeiring).   Ochre.    Hay.   Ceylon. 

1843. 
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C  hft&amwm  (violet-seeated).  t.  Vellew.  Mer;^ 
Manilla.     1843. 

—  Imtif&ttMm  (broad-leaved).  Tellow,  led.  HarvK. 

Singapore.    1840. 

—  maenU/mm  {spotted->low«rerf).    Tellow,  pink 

Mareh.    Ceylon.    1830. 

—  ro'sea    (rose-eoloaiedyfoiMrfd).       Straw-co- 

loured.   September.    Manilla.    1837. 

—  ipfes'ltnn  (apiked).   Bed,  yellow.    May.    Bor> 

neo.    1840. 

—  ArMtnte'lc    (three-toothed).     Beddiih-white. 

N.  HoUaad.    1838.    Greenhouse. 

Clb'icatis.  Yirgin^s  Bower.  (From 
klemoj  a  Tine-hranch;  in  reference  to 
their  climbing  like  a  Tine.  Nat.  ord., 
Crtncfoots  [RanunculacoflB].  Linn.,  13- 
Poljfondria  t-Polygynia,) 

Cuttings  of  Arm  side-shoots  under  a  hand-light, 
in  summer;  layera  in  September;  division  of 
herbaeeoua  ktn<U  as  they  commence  to  grow,  in 
spring ;  light  loam,  or  loam  and  a  little  peat.  A 
dry  aituatSon  suits  moot  of  them. 

8T0YE  BYEBaBKZN  CLDfBEBS. 

C.  Amerieafnm  (American).  13.  White.  8.  Amer. 

—  Broai/ia'iui  (BraailSaa).    IS.    White.    Br»sil. 
I  1833. 

t  —  rar4M'iMtt(Gafipe).  19.  White.  Trinidad.  1830. 
'  —  dioVea  (dioecious).  14.  Green.  Yellow.   Msy. 
W.  Ind.    1733. 

—  grmmdjfU/rm    Owge-flowered).     13.     Tellow. 

green.    Sieira  Leone.    1838. 

—  hedgutrif&tta    (hedyaaram-leaved).      White. 

E.  Ind.    1819* 

—  mmilae^t/lia  (smilax-lesred).  SO.  Purple.  W. 

Ind.    1834. 

OBBENBOUBB  CLDTBERS. 
C.  orMa'to  (awBod-awfAererf).  13.  Green,  yellow. 
June.    N.  Holland.    1813.    Deciduous. 

—  BtUam'fiea  (Minorca).   13.  Tellow,  white.  Fe- 

bruary. MiMMca*  1783.  Half-hardy  ever- 

—  A«rAe8^te' (small-bearded).     Chocolate   and 

cream.    Mav.    Simla. 

—  hrmeMa'ia  (armeo).    9.    Tellow,  green.    Oc- 

tober.  Gape  of  Good  Hope.   Evergreen. 

—  CAIiM'iMie  (Chinese).    19.    White.    Trinidad. 

1890.    Half-hardy  evergreen. 
^eori^cea  ac«tlMr.l««Mtf).     19.    White.     N. 
Holland.    1891. 

—  rt^eiwofito  (glyctne-Uke).     10.    White.    N. 

Holland.    1930.    Evergreen. 

—  fravi'o/efie  (strong-smelling).     Pale   yellow. 

July.     Chineae  Tartaiy.     1843.     Half- 
haray  dedduons. 

—  kemuifpala  (six-sepaled).      3.      Pale  green. 

April.    New  Zealand.    1844. 

—  indiMsa    (aadivided-ZecMit).      30.      White, 

cream.    April.    New  Zealand. 
^  ...  fa6«'to  (lobed-leaaed).  30.  White,  creaok 

April.    New  Zealand.    1847. 
— /liiMrilo'te  (nairow-lobed).  4.   White.   July. 

Carolina.    1899.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
^  odbf^te  (firagrsnt).    June.    S.  Ind.    1831. 
*  ZofMitere'Mie  (Zaniibar).  10.  lanoibsr.  1830. 

HABDT  OLIMBBBS  AHD  BEBBAu£OrS. 

C,  mmgmt^&Ha  (iiaivow-«nMr«>leaved).  9.  White. 
June.    Anatria.    1787« 

—  teryllta  (sky-blue-;lotPirMf).  10.  Blue.  April 

Japan.    18S6. 
..  ...^  prtmdi/lo'ra    (larfre-flowcred).       Purple 
June.    Japan,    1841. 
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C.  CWr/yni<M  CCalifornwn).    1«40. 

—  emmpat^fivrm  (bell-flowered).  6.  Purple.  July. 

Spain*     1810. 
— •  cirrMaa  (tendrilled).  IS.  White,  green.  April. 

Spain.    1590. 
-^erftpa   (cttrled-^oav^rerf).      6.    Pale    purple. 

August.    N.  Amer.     1726* 
^eplVndrica    (cylindric-yfoaperrtf).      3.      Blue. 

August.    N.  Amer.    1820.    Herbaceous 

J>erennial. 
riea    (Dahurian).    IS.    Yellow,    green. 
September.    Dahuria.    1820. 
<—  dioersi/o'lia    (nurious-leaved).      4.      White. 
April.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  ertfcta  (upright).   S.    White.   Juljr.    Austria. 

1597. 
^ H««;a'iiica  (Spanish).    S.    White.   July. 

Spain.     1800. 
•^ /la'mtnuta    (flame).     SO.     White,     August. 

France.     1506. 

—  — —  emtpito'ta  (tutted).  SO.  White.  September. 
— mmriftima    (*ea).     SO.     White.     May. 

South  of  Europe. 
*  ——  rotundif(/iia  (round-leaved).  SO.  White* 
Auguit.    France,     l&siol  '  * 

—  ^—  rut^Ua  (reddisb-Mpo^d).    SO.    Reddish. 

September. 

—  ^— OMi^a'rit  (eommon).     SO.    White.    Au- 

gust.   Franee. 
^fi&rida  (florid).  10.  White.  June.  Japan.  17/0. 

—  —  64f color  (two-coloured).     White,  purple. 
/h're'pU'no  (double-flowered).  10.  White. 

June. 

8ieb&mi  (Sieboldt's).  10.  Purple,  green. 

June.    Japan.    18S6. 

—  j'/av'M  (milky-green).  IS.  Pale  yellow.  April. 

Siberia. 

—  Qrakafmi  (Graham's).   1ft.  Pale  green.   July. 

Mexico.    1840. 

—  iHitgrifo'Ua  (entire-leaved).    S.    Blue.    July. 

Hungary.    1596* 

—  —'  elongafta  (elongated).    S.    Blue.    June. 

Europe. 

'■ —  iaii/o'Ua  (broad-leaved).    Purple.    July. 

^'lalkmfi/lia    (lathyrus-leaved)      4.     White. 

June.    1896.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  Mas$onia'na  (Maeaon's).    IS.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

—  monta^nm   (mountain).     SO.     White.     May. 

Nepaul.    18S1.    Decidoous. 

—  rrandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).    White.    May. 
-^Nepaie^u  (Nepaul).    May.    Nepaul.    1835. 

—  ochroUu'ea  (yellowish-white).    S.    Light  yel- 

low. June.  N.  Amer.  17fl7.  Deciduous. 

—  orient^UM  (eastern).    6      Yellow,  white.    Au- 

gust.   Levant.    1781.    Deciduous. 

—  paiileif^a'to  (panided).    SO.    White.   August. 

Japan. 
^/»«(JeeUa'<a(toMr-flower.stalked).  IS.  White, 
green.    July.    Minorca. 

—  rtUeuiafia  (netted).     8.    Purple.    July.    N. 

Amer.    181S.    Deciduous. 
'^MemiMloba    (half-three-lobed).     1.     White, 
green.    June.    Spain. 

—  ^mM  (Sima's).   8.   Purple.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1818.    Dedduoui. 

—  tritemafta  (thriowthree-leafleted).  it.  White. 

1800.    Deeidttona. 

—  A<A«io'«i(tnbular-/oiMrtfrf).    S.    Blue.    Sep. 

tember.    China.    184S.    Herbaceona. 

—  tt&ma  ( JmcrlMM  TrafoUer's  joy),    is.    Pur- 

ple. Aucuat.  N.Amer.  lyso.  Dedduous. 
—•ffomof^f  (vioma-like).    8.    Lilac.    Aagust. 

N.  Amer^  I8S8.    Deeiduous. 
^  VlrgkMna  (Virginian).     IS.    Oreen.    July. 

M.  Aoer.    1767.    Daeidaous. 


C.  Virgim^fM  kmeteafta  (bracted).  1ft.  Orecoisb. 

white.    June.    N.  Amer.    I7i7. 
-'Vit^lba    (white-vine.      TroneUer^ajitg).      M, 

White.    August.    England.    Deciduous. 
•^'^^imtegraftm   (entire-Zeoee^.     St.    White. 

August.    England. 

—  titic^Ua  (vine-bower).    20.    Purple.   A«g<«l. 

Spain.    1569.    Deciduous. 

—  — —  emnfita  (blue-yfovered).  SO.  Blue.  July. 

Spain.     1659. 

—  — —  jv/e'iM  (doubk-piif7»/«).    SO.    Purple.  Au* 

gust. 

—  — —  piirpii'rea   (purple-yfowere^.    SO.     Pur- 

ple.   July.    Spsin. 
-^  — ~  tenutfo^lia  (slender-leafleted).  SO.    Crun* 
son.    June. 

Clbo'mb.  (From  kUiOt  to  sbat;  in 
reference  to  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  Capparidt  [Capparidacee]. 
Linn.,  Iti-Tetradynamia,) 

Those  of  a  shrubby  character  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-plaas  ;  per- 
ennial herbaceous  species,  by  division  of  the 
plant,  and  seeds ;  Indian  annual  species,  by  seed 
aown  in  a  hoU>ed,  and  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  tender  annuals.  The  European  and  acTeral 
Mexican  annuals,  by  seed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  flower-bordeffB  in  May  s  rieh. 
light  soiL 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 
C.  ArafHea  (Arabian).  S.  Yellow.  Jane.  Arabia. 

1794- 
^DiUeni^na  (Dillenius's).    1.    White.     June. 

Levant.    I73S. 
— yfa'va  (yellow).  Yellow.  June.  Australia.  i(»2^ 

—  Ide'rfoa  (Iberian).    1.   White.    July.    IbenA. 

I8S0. 

—  Ili'/ea  (yellow).   1.   Tellow.    N.Amer.     IBOO. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  piiA«'eonu  (downy).    S.    White.   July.    ISIS. 

—  JEpedost'crima  (most  showy).    Purple.     July 

Mexico.    I8S7. 

—  irin^nia  (three-nerved).  Yellow.  Arabia.  183*, 

—  ftiola'eea  (vioIeS-coloured).    1.    Purple.    June. 

Portugal.    1776. 

—  e<r^/a  (twiggy>.   1.   White.   June. 

18S0. 

BTOYE  8HBUB8  AND  HBRBACSOXTS. 
C.  or^oVea  (tree).    8.    White.   June.    Ci 
I8I7.    Evergreen. 

—  dendro¥de$  (tree-Uke).  ft.  Purple-  Braail.  1898. 

—  drotrif&lia  (drosera-leaved).    Yellow,  violrt. 

May.    Egypt.    1837*   Oreenhouae  sbruh. 
''giga^Htea  (gigantic).     0.    White.    June.     A. 
Amer.    1774. 

—  wtiera'ntha  (small-splned).  White.  June.  IBS4. 

—  Itroeac'mAene  (lying-down).  Yellow.  June.  W, 

Ind.    1798. 

STOYX  ANNUALS. 
C.  meulea^ta  (prickly).  S.  White.  June.  8.  Asaar. 
I8I7* 

—  MrtftfMi'ii«(eardinal-flowtr-liAf).  S.  Bed.  Julj. 

Mexico.    1883. 

—  ^^ffuff  (spreading).   1.  Green.  June. 

I8SS. 

—  Ai;pfa|»V<te  (seven-leaved).  1.  White. 

Jamaiea.    18 17. 

—  KouUtfni  (Houston's).   1.  White.  June.    VT. 

^nd.    17SO. 
•»  wumophf'Um  (one-leaved).   1.   Yellow. 

E.  Ind.    1769. 
Zcy/a'fUcfi  (Ceyioa).    1.    Yallow.    Ji 

£.  Ind.    irsO* 
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C  polg'g^umm  Cwiiau»iflowCTed).  9.  White.  June. 

W.  Ind.    1834. 
^  fim'ngefta  iMtinffm^).  %  White.  Jul/.  W.  Ind. 

1819.    BienniaL 

—  fw'Ma  (rosy).    9.    B«d.    June.    Brmiil.    1925. 

—  ^pMM'w   (prickly).     9.    White.     June.     W. 

Ind.    1731*    BieuDiAl. 

Clbbode'ndbuic.  (From  klerogy  chance, 
And  dttndron^  a  tree;  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  uneertamty  of  the  medicinal  qualities. 
Nat.ord^  Verh^no*  [Yerbenaceee].  linn., 
tl'DidUpMmia  H-Anffiospermia.) 

Seeds  ooim  when  ripe,  or  in  the  fbUowing 
If  erch,  in  n  betbed.  Cutting  of  Che  Ann,  short 
lide-siioota,  when  growth  u  commencing,  in 
Uareh  or  April,  in  sandy  pemt,  under  a  kUms,  end 
in  boctom-heet.  Loun  and  peat,  with  a  little 
chareoftl  and  dried  cowdnng,  aseiated  with  heat, 
ontil  they  ahow  Hover  i  kept  cool  and  dry  in 
vinter,  and  pruned  back  in  spring,  that  rifrarous 
sboote  may  be  formed.  Summer  temp.,  M"  te 
Uf*t  winter,  46<*  te  60°. 

OBXENBOTTSE  BVEBORBBKS. 
C.  «<f«MM'lu»  (attenuated).  0.  N.Bolland.  1994. 

—  eoai^itim  (ribbed).    0.    N.  HoUapd.    1893. 
— /irai'fnMe  (fragrant).  6.  White,  ted.  Octeber. 

China.    1790* 
«-  -^mjUfrt-pUfwt  (doirf>lc-flowered).  0.  White, 
red.    October.    China.    1790. 

(Japan).    White.    July.    Japan. 
1899. 

(livid).  8.  White.  November.  China. 
1894. 

(thieUy-downy).  8.  White.  April. 
N.  a.  Wales.    1794< 

(three-forked).  0.  Japan.  1800. 

BTOyS  BVXBOBBX5S. 
C«  4MV>te'(^0'''«*  (tMuorow-lcaved),  4.  Vanritius. 

1894. 

(Capt.  Belhnne's).  10.  Scarlet. 
Borneo.    1847. 

(bcc-leaved).    4.    White.    1890. 
\U&9mm  (ealamitona).    4.    August.    £. 
Ind.    1893. 

im  (head-jfoBwrcfO.  S.  Cream.  August. 
Siena  Leone.    1840. 

(droopine).    4.    E.  Ind.    1893. 
(scarlet).    Scarlet.   July.    £.  Ind. 

—  cordo'tent  (heart- /eoeed).    9.    White.    July. 

Nepanl.    1890. 

—  gpfwesnnrfeWri^iMMii  (Goromandel).    0.   Maori- 

tine*    1898. 

—  deitfia'liiai  (tooth-i^eeed).    White.    May.    E. 

Ind.    1890. 

—  fiMrnc'fltec  (Bmire).    9.    White.    February. 

Madagascar.    1899. 
"-fafUoM  (deeeptiTe).    Scarlet.    September. 
«» /eri^w'nrfwi  (bundle-flowered).  0.  Lilao.  July. 

Madagascar.    189&. 
— /iKIMmm  (fotid).    5.   Nepaul.    1890. 
—/ortmmaftum   (fortunate).    0.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1784. 
*flMdM9'«Hn(glanded).   Searlet.  September. 

—  fim'ctMS  (milky-green).    4.    B.  Ind.    182&. 
— bta'iwn  (halberd-liaMil).  0.  White.  June. 

S.  Ind.    1896. 

—  kHIamtW^lhm  (aon-flower-leaTcd).  6.  E.  Ind. 

1814. 
^  kiUnpAff'Uum   (varioua-leaved).    9.    White. 
Aagnsti    Mauntins.    1809. 

(Bagel*s).  6.  Crimson.  ttieivaLeonei 
1849. 


C.  iiu^rm*  (ttnami.d).  4.  White.  July.  S.  lo^ 

1009. 

—  <n/erhMa'tem  (unfortunate).    0.    E.  ind. 

—  KmutpftfH  (Kaauipfer's).  4.  Scarlet.  July.   & 

Amer.     1843. 
~  Untr^foFlium  (laureUleaved).    Scarlet.    E.  Ind. 

—  leuoote^ptrum  (white-sceptred).   White.    Ne* 

paul.    1890. 

—  tigmtrifnum  (priTCt-leaoed),   9.  White.   Sep* 

tember.    Mauritius.     1789> 

—  maarophp'Uwn  (large-Jeaved).  8.  White,  blue, 

July.    E.  Ind.    1815. 

—  wertVo'/<iMi  (oleander-leaved).   White.    May. 

£.  Ind.     1884. 

—  nu^tefu  (nodding).  0.  White.  NoTcmbcr.    E. 

Ind.    1895. 

—  odora^<«iii  (scented).  4.  Bad.    Nepaul.    ]«». 

—  ptmieulafhtm  (panieled;.  0.  Scarlet.  August. 

Java.    1800. 

—  phlomoifdn  (phlomis-like)»  4.  White.  August. 

E.  Ind.    1830. 

—  pube'toen*  (dovny).   White.   July.    W.  Ind. 

1894. 

—  tatteif&tium  (villow-lsaTed).  4.  E.  Ind.  1894. 
»  irca'AdmrtdiAliing).  19.  White.  July.  Guinea. 

1899.    Climber. 

—  rerra'tem  (saw-edged).    0.    Nepaul.    1829. 

—  •inuafium  (wa?y-edge-/eaoed).  S.  White.  Fe- 

bruary.   Sierra  Leone.    1840. 

—  riphonaffUkm  (siphon-flowered).    0.    White. 

E.  Ind.    1790* 
— •  fpeetOfi'Miintim  (moel-showy).  Scarlet.  August* 
1835. 

—  tpUfndata  (shining).  10.  Scariet.  June.  Sierra 

Leone.    1840.    Climber. 
•^tquamaftum  (scaled).    10.    Searlet.    August. 
China.    1790. 

—  terMf&lium  (three-leaved).  4.  Nepaul.    1893. 

—  wrtiemfoHiwn  (nettle-leaved).  4.  £.  Ind.  1824. 

—  verUeiUaftum   (whoried-laoverf).     0.     White. 

August.    Nepaul.    1818. 

—  vidla'eeiim  (violet-coloured).    4.   Violet.  1899. 

—  weeo'sum  (dammy).  0.  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1790. 

—  ttoWbiU  (twining).   0.  White.  Ouinea.  I89A' 

Climber. 

Clb'tbba.  (From  kUtkroy  the  Greek 
name  of  the  Alder;  alluding  to  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  between  their  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  JSeaihworU  [Ericacee].  Linn., 
lO'Decandria  l-Jkfo/iopynto.  Allied  to 
Andromeda.) 

Cuttings  of  half-ripe  ahoote,  ot  the  tenderer 
epecice,  in  April,  under  a  bell-glasa,  and  in  sand. 
The  North  American  species  art  hardy  enough  foi 
our  shrubberies ;  are  propagated  by  layers  m  au- 
tumn, or  by  Arm  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  summer ;  for  all,  peat  is  necessary. 

BIBDT  DBGIDUOUS  8BBUBS. 

C  mmmituftm  (long-pointed-leoverf).  10.  White. 
September.    (Carolina.    1800. 

~a/ni/o7{a  (alder-leaved).  4.  White.'  Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    lysi. 

—  KtMieafna  (Meziean).    10.    White.    Mexico. 

1840.    Eveigreen. 

—  na'ne  (dwarf).    9.    White.    August.    18SA. 

—  punicv/o'/a  (panided).  4«  White.  Scptembeik 

N.  Amer.    1770. 

—  sca'&ra  (rough-ieoecd).  4.  White.  September. 

Ororgui.     1800. 

—  tomenhi'Ba  (dowrty-Unned).    4.    White.    Se|i« 

tember.    M.  Amer.    1731. 
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eVBEHHOUBE  XVSBOBXBNS. 
r.  atAoVm  (tree).   8>    White.   September.   Me. 
deira.     1784. 

—  — .-  flfif  MOT  (tmaller).  9.  White.    September. 

Madeira. 
^  — -  MHef a'/a  (Tariegated).  J.    White.    An* 

fruit.    Madeira. 
~-/ermjfi'nea(niMtj).    4.    White     Pern.    1800. 

—  7uerei/o'/ia(oak-leaTed).    10.    White.    June. 

Mexico.    1840. 

—  Mt»if&Ua  (tinne-leaTed).  M.  White.  Jamaica. 

1826.    Stove. 

Cleye'ra.  (Named  after  Dr,  Cleyer, 
a  Datch  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Theadt 
[Tem8tr0miace»].  linn.,  i^-Polyandria 
l-Mono^nia.) 

Greenhouse  c?ergreen  ahmb.  Cutting!  of 
half'ripe  ehoote  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gla»i ;  landy, 
flbrjr  p«at.  Suouner  temp.,  6o°  to  70° ;  winter, 
46*  to  50°. 

Ci  Jap&nien  (Japan).  6.  Tellovieh-white.  Japan. 
1820. 

CLiA'NTmTs.  (From  kUios^  glory,  and 
anthotf  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
l-Decandria,    Allied  to  Sutherland! a.) 

The  Parrot-Beak  plant  and  the  Glory  Pea  of 
New  Zealand.  Half-hardf  evergreen  ihrubs. 
Cuttings  in  aandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  easily ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  Utile  sand  or  charcoal.  Young 
plants  are  best  grown  rapidly,  old  plants  are  so 
subject  to  red  spider ;  do  well  in  pots,  planted 
out  in  a  oonservatonr,  or  against  a  wall,  where  a 
little  protection  can  be  given  in  winter. 

C.  ca'meift  (fleah-«olowred}*    0*    Flesh.     May. 
Philippines.     1840. 

—  pmnPeeut  (crimson  eorolld).  t.  Crimson.  May. 

New  Zealand.    1838. 

Cuda'nthtjs.  (From  clideios^  delicate, 
and  anthosj  a  flower.  Nut.  ord.,  Jtim- 
ryllids  [Amaryllidace»].  Linn.,  Q-Hfx- 
andria  1-Motiogynia,  Allied  to  Pancra- 
tium.) 

This  bulb  inereases  so  rapidly  by  oiFsets,  and 
splittineof  the  old  bulb,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
bulbs  of  a  sise  to  flower.  It  grows  vigorously  in  a 
border  of  fertile  loam,  in  front  of  a  greenhouse, 
in  summer,  but  is  so  impatient  of  wet  that  it  re> 
quires  to  be  taken  up  in  Uie  autumn,  without  de- 
stroying the  roots,  and  kept  dry,  till  April,  in  a 
pot  of  sand  or  light  soil.  It  looks  like  a  yellow 
Narcissus. 

C.  fnisrvHM  (fragrant}.   Tdlow.   Buenos  Ayres. 
18S0. 

GuiCATB  controls  the  growth  of  plants 
most  imperatively ;  and,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  fruits,  flowers,  and  culinary  vege- 
tahles,  it  forms  the  first  object  of  the 
gardener^B  inquiry.  He  must  first  know 
the  climate  of  which  any  given  plant  is 
native ;  and,  secondly,  the  soil  which  it 
affects,  before  he  can  cultivate  it  suc- 
ceBsfolly.  How  all-influential  is  climate 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  ditrerent 
oocotries,  though  in  the  same  degrees  of 


latitude,  have  often  a  totally  different 
Flora  on  soils  similar  in  oon^titation. 

Now  the  reason  for  these  differenees 
is,  that  the  oountriee  thus  contrasted  difler 
in  climate ;  that  is,  they  differ  in  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  light  and  he«t 
they  ei^oy;  they  differ  in  the  contrast  of 
their  day  and  night  temperatures ;  they 
differ  in  the  relative  length  of  the  day 
and  night ;  they  differ  in  the  length  iX. 
their  summer  and  winter,  or,  whieh  is 
■ynonymoos,  in  the  relative  lengths  of 
their  periods  of  vegetable  activity  and 
rest ;  they  differ,  also,  in  the  amount  of 
rain  which  falls,  not  only  annually,  bitf 
at  particular  seasons;  they  diflTer  in 
having  much  atmospheric  moistoiv  de- 
posited, in  the  form  of  rain,  or  dew,  or 
snow,  at  the  different  periods  of  regeta- 
ble  activity  or  rest  Now,  whatever 
these  differences  are,  whatever  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  climate  from  which  a  plant 
eomes,  the  gu^ener  cannot  cultivate  it 
successfully  unless  he  secures  to  that 
plant  those  cliraatal  differences  and  pe- 
culiarities. We  often  see  long  tables  of 
the  average  monthly  temperatore  of 
places ;  but  these  are  useless.  They  are 
no  guides  to  the  gardener  unless  they 
show  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  each  month,  as  well  as 
the  highest  and  lowest  degrees  the  ther- 
mometer is  known  to  reach  during  the 
same  period. 

Cumbers  are  plants  which  attach 
themselves  to  supporters  by  their  natural 
appendages,  as  by  their  tendrils,  by  their 
hooks,  or  by  other  modes  of  attachment. 

Clina'nthus.    8u  Cuta'nthus. 

Gunto'nia.  (Named,  by  the  unfortn- 
nate  Douglas,  after  his  friend,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Governor  of  the  sure  of  New 
York.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of  Loh^U^dM 
[Lobeliacefe].  Linn.,  Ifi'Mcmidelphia 
2-Pentandria.) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  Columbia.    Seeds,  la  wcQ- 

pulverised,  rather  light  soil,  in  April;    or  i»  a 
slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  planted  out. 

C.  e'ffj^iM  (elegant).    I.    Blue.    July.     1887. 
—  jw^Ae'J/a  (pretty).     1.    Blue,  wbiu.  Aua^Bst. 

1831. 

Ouoco'ccA.  (From  klHo^to  doae.  and 
kokkos  a  berry.  Nat.  ord.,  Flaxwrtrim 
[linaceie].  Linn.,  b-Pfniandfia  ft-Pe». 
tagynia.    Allied  to  Linum.) 

Hardv  herbaeeons  perennial.  Seeds  sown  %a 
directed  for  Clintonia,  and  by  divtaioBSi  ilffht 
loam,  and  a  little  p«at. 

C.  ttmuif&lia  (Mender-leaTed).  i.    Parpla.  Jdty* 
Australia.     1887. 
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Cumve  hedges  should  be  eonfined 
.  to  those  of  the  commoneBt  and  hardiest 
tarieties  of  shrubs,  as  those  of  hawthorn 
and  privet ;  for  the  bruising  and  man- 
gling of  the  branches  which  accompany 
this  operation  are  very  icgnrious  to  ever- 
greens, as  the  laurels  and  holly.  Those 
aie  always  much  better  kept  in  order, 
and  within  bounds,  by  the  knife.  In 
dipping,  many  of  the  leaves  of  those  are 
rat  in  half ;  and  their  decayed  edges  are 
very  unsightly.  Clipping  of  deciduous 
hedges  is  most  advantageously  performed 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  A 
multitude  of  shoots  are  then  induced, 
which  secure  that  chief  desideratum  in 
hedges — ^thickness  and  closeness  of  tex- 
ture. 

CusiocAMPA  VBUSTBiA.  The  Lackey, 
or  Barred-Tree  Lackey  Moth.  ""  The 
aggs  of  this  insect,  in  winter,  may  be  de- 
tected easily,  in  broad  bands,  round  the 
twigs  of  our  pear,  apple,  and  other  trees. 
They  are  arranged  with  such  admirable 
art,  that  they  seem  set  by  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  jeweller  (see  the  annexed 
drawing).    Each  bracelet,  as  the  French 


gardenen  eall  it,  contains  firom  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  eggs,  fastened  by 
their  ends,  in  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  close,  spiral  circles,  round  the 
twig.  The  spaces  between  the  eggs  are 
filled  xxp  with  a  tenaciousi  brown  gum, 
which  piotects  them  from  inclement 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  attacks  ex- 
eept  those  of  man.  The  eggs  thus  placed 
V)ok  like  a  zing  of  seed-lac;  and  we  think 
its  name  may  have  been  thence  derived. 
They  are  easily  crushed  by  the  gardener's 
kntfia.  The  caterpillars — striped  length- 
wiae,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  slightly  haiiy, 
ad  with  a  white  line  down  the  back — 
tppear  from  these  eggs  in  the  April  or 
May  feUowing.  They  congregate  early 
in  the  moniiiig«  or  during  rain,  in  large 
nests,  at  the  forks  of  the  small  branches. 


and  are  then  easily  crushed.  They  entct 
the  chiysalis  state  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  they  are  to  be  found  in  co- 
coons, or  oval  webs,  powdered  with  white 
or  yellowish  dust,  between  two  leaves,  &e. 
The  chrysalis,  or  pupa,  is  longish,  and 
dark  brown,  in  which  state  it  remains  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  July  th^ 
moth  appears ;  its  colour  is  light-yellow 
or  reddish-yellow-ochre.  The  upper 
wings  have  a  darker  band  across  their 
middle,  which  band  is  bordered  by  two 
light  cross-lines ;  the  fringes  of  the  wings 
are  whitish,  spotted  with  brown ;  the 
lower  wings  are  of  a  uniform  brownish 
or  light-yellow  colour.  The  male  is 
readily  known  from  the  female  by  his 
comb -like  (pectinated)  antenns  (feelers) 
and  thiimer  body.  The  insect  flies  only 
at  night,  and,  consequently,  is  rarely 
seen.  The  caterpillars  often  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  do  not  confine 
their  ravages  to  fruit-trees,  but  attack 
many  others;  such  as  beeches,  elms, 
poplars,  oaks,  and  even  pines.  In  May, 
when  the  caterpillars  are  living  in  society, 
the  nests  containing  them  should  be  col- 
lected and  destroyed.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  collecting  the  nest;  for,  if 
the  caterpillars  are  much  disturbed,  they 
let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  thin,  silken  thread,  and 
escape.  In  July  their  cocoons  should  be 
looked  for  on  the  trees,  in  the  roofs  of 
sheds,  in  hedges,  and  even  on  Ihe  tops  of 
walls.'*— 7%e  CoUage  Gardener^  L  207. 

Clita'nthus.  (From  Jk^tiia,  a  moun- 
tainous  declivity,  and  anthot,  a  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  Amaryllida  [Amaryllidaceffi]. 
Linn.,  6-Hemandria  l-Jfonoyyata.  Allied 
to  Urceolina.) 

Native*  of  Lima.  They  will  grow  and  flower 
in  an  open,  warm  border,  to  be  taken  up  on  th« 
approach  of  froet,  and  kept  dry  through  the  win- 
ter, and  are  readily  increaaed  by  ollaet*  from  the 
old  bulb*.  There  are  believed  to  be  three  epeciea  i 
hu'tniUM  (humble),  lu'tea  (yellow),  and  MaeUafnt 
(Maclean's)  s  but  little  u  known  whout  them. 

Cuto'bia.    (From  kleio^  to  shut  up; 

in  reference  to  its  seeding   within  the 

flower  long  before  the  flower  drops  ofif. 

NaL  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceee]. 

linn.,  17'Diadelphia  ^Decandria.    Allied 

to  Fhaseolus.) 

Store  erergreen  twiner*,  except  where  other- 
wiM  mentioned.  Cuttinge  of  etubbj  aide-shoota- 
in  heat,  in  eandy  eoil,  under  a  belU^aaet  and 
•eeda,  when  procurable  i  eandy  peat  and  flhrf 
loam,  with  sand  and  charcoal.  Summer  tem^, 
0«"  to  85**  {  winter,  M^  to  55^. 

Corbortf teens  (tree-like).    8.    Pink.     Angotf. 
TMaidad.    1894.    Shnab. 
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C.  BerterWna  (Bertera's).    Trilow.    Jane.    St. 

Domingo.    1824.    Trailingr  annual. 
~  Bragilin'na  (Brasilian).      4.      Pink.      Juljr. 

Braiil.     1759> 
•»  eoceifnta  (tcarlet).    4.   Scarlet.  July.  Brasil. 

1820. 

—  tnrtfcta  (upright).    8.  Amer.     tllSf. 
—fonno'M  (beautiful).     3.    Pink.    J«ly.    Ori- 
noco.    1823. 

•»-/yigen»   (bright ./foMrerMf).      84Mir1et.      May. 

Brasil.    1840. 
rm-  grefdliti^XtxiAvc),    i.    Blue.   July.  S.  Amer. 

1834. 

—  keterophv'Ua  (▼arioaa-Ieared).   I.   Blue.  July. 

E.'ind.    1812. 
-»  tfHtrVma  (wanton).  4.  July.  Madagascar.  1820. 

—  Mariafna  (Manrland).    S.    Blue.    Auicuat.    N. 

Amer.    l^SO*    Deciduous  halt-hnrdy. 

—  Mexiei^na  (Mexican).    8.    Purple.     Ocu>ber. 

N.  Amer.    1789>    Greenhouse. 

—  Plumie^H  (Plumier'a).    6.    White,  red.    Oe- 

tober.    W.  Ind. 

—  iemaftea  (three-Ieafleted).    4.     Bine.     JuIt. 

E.  Ind.     1730. 

0ftba  (white).    White.    May.    B.  Ind. 

>- ——c«rtt'/ea  (sky-blue).  Blue.   May.  E.  Ind. 

^--^mi^for  (Lwftit- flowered).  4.  Bright 
brown.  Aogutt.  Sydney.  184S.  Green- 
house. 

—  Virginia'na  (Virginian).    0.     Purplish.   July. 

1732.    Oreenhoosc. 

CLfTiA.  (Named  after  the  Thtchexx  oj 
Northumberland^  a  member  of  the  Clive 
fiimily.  Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUid$  [Amaryl- 
lidaoesB].  linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l^Moruh 
gynia,) 

The  afllnity  of  this  plant  pusiled  many.  Dr. 
Lindley  puts  it  now  in  the  Aloe  section  of  the 
order.  Greenhouse  bulbs.  Divisions  and  seeds; 
a  high  temperature,  and  plenty  of  moisture,  when 
IKrowing ;  cooler  and  drier  when  at  rest ;  rich, 
■landy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80° ;  winter, 
18°  to  64*. 

CfU^UHt  (noble).  S.  Red,  yellow.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1833. 

Cloudberry.    RtChus  chamanu^rui. 

Clove.    Dia*nthu$  caryophy'Uut. 

Clove-tkeb.     CaryophifUut, 

Clowe'sia.      (Named    after  the  late 

Rev,  J,   Clowe$j  a  great  orchid-grower 

near    MaDchester.      Nat  ord.,   Orckid* 

[Orchidacese].     Linn.,  20^Gynaftdria  I- 

Afonandria.    Allied  to  Cycnoches.) 

Stove  orchid.  Division;  peat  and  loam,  with 
charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  80°  {  winter,  ft«^ 
to  00°. 

C.  re'ww  (rosy),    i.    White,  pink.    Brasil. 

Club -MOSS.    Lycopo'dium. 

Club-root.    See  Amburt. 

Clumps,  when  close,  are  sometimes 
called  ThicketSj  and,  when  open,  Gr*j\ips 
of  TVeei.  They  differ  only  in  extent 
from  a  wood,  if  they  are  close,  or  from  a 
grove,  if  they  are  open.  They  are  small 
woods  and  small  groves,  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  the  larger,  aftei 
ftUowances  made  for  their  dimensionB. 


Bnt,  besides  the  properties  they  may  havs 
in  common  with  woods,  or  wkh  groves, 
they  have  others  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  are  either  independent  or  nbitive* 
When  independent,  their  beanty,  ae  singla 
objects,  is  solely  to  be  attended  to;  vhen 
relative,  the  beanty  of  the  individnaU 
mnst  be  sacrificed  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  which  is  the  greater  consideration 
The  least  clamp  that  can  be  is  of  two 
trees ;  and  the  best  effect  thej  can  have 
is,  that  their  heads,  nnited,  shoold  ap- 
pear one  large  tree.  Two,  therefore,  of 
different  species,  or  seven  or  eight  of 
such  shapes  as  do  not  easily  join,  csin 
hardly  be  a  beantifal  gronp,  especially 
if  it  have  a  tendency  to  a  circolar  form. ' 

A  pecnliarity  of  clamps  is  the  facility 
with  which  they  admit  a  mixtnre  of  trees 
and  of  shnibs,  of  wood  and  of  grove ;  in 
short,  of  every  species  of  plantation. 
None  are  more  beantifal  than  thone 
which  are  so  composed.  Sach  composi- 
tions are,  however,  more  proper  in  com- 
pact than  in  straggling  clamps ;  they  are 
most  agreeable  when  they  form  one  mass. 
If  the  transitions  from  veiy  lof^  to  very 
h amble  growths,  from  thicket  to  open 
plantations,  be  fireqaent  and  sadden,  the 
disorder  is  more  suited  to  rude  than  to 
elegant  scenes. 

The  occasions  on  which  independent 
clamps  may  be  applied  are  many.  They 
are  often  desirable  as  beantifal  obgeets 
in  themselves ;  they  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessaiy  to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  s 
continued  line,  whether  of  ground,  or  of 
plantation ;  but,  on  all  occasions,  s  jeal- 
ousy of  art  constantly  attends  thero, 
which  irregularity  in  their  figure  will 
not  always  alone  remove.  Though  ele- 
vations show  them  to  advantage,  yets 
hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpose 
to  be  crowned  with  a  clump  is  artfidal 
te  a  degree  of  disgust.  Some  of  the  trees 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  Uie  sides, 
to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  same 
expedient  may  be  applied  to  dumps 
placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hUl,  to  intermpt 
its  sameness :  they  will  have  less  osten^ 
tation  of  design  if  they  are,  in  part,  car- 
ried down  either  declivity. 

A  line  of  clumps,  if  the  intervals  b« 
closed  by  others  beyond  them,  has  tha 
appearance  of  a  wood ,  or  of  a  grove ;  and, 
in  one  respect,  the  semblance  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  reality  in  different 
points  of  view.  The  relations  between 
the  clomps  are  changed ;  and  s  variety  ol 
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finiiif  k  produced,  which  no  eontmaed 
wood  jr  grove,  however  broken,  can  fur- 
nish. These  forms  cannot  all  be  equally 
agreeable,  and  too  anxious  a  solicitude 
to  make  them  everywhere  pleasing  may, 
perhaps,  prevent  their  being  ever  beau- 
tifuL 

The  effect  must  often  be  left  to  chance ; 
but  it  should  be  studiously  consulted 
from  a  few  principal  points  of  view ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  any  recess,  any  promi* 
nence,  any  fig^e  in  the  outline,  by 
clumps  thus  advancing  before,  or  retiring 
behind  one  another. —  WhateUy. 

CiiU'siA.  Balsam -tree.  (Named  after 
C,  de  VEdujUj  a  French  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Omitifen  [ClusiaceceJ.  linn.,  28- 
Poltfyamia  l-Moncecia.) 

StoTe  cverneen  trees;  enttinfrt  of  half*rlpe 
^sooU  in  ■And,  under  a  glMa,  and  witlu^ood  bot- 
rom-heat;  ridi,  sandy  loam.  Sumiuer  temp., 
60°  to  SS^^i  winter,  50**  to  ftfi". 

C>  tHAa  iwhite-Jhwered),    30.    White.  8.  Amer. 

1759. 
— jte'ea  (yellow-jfoKMred)'     90,     Yellow.     Ja> 

maiea.    I7ft9« 

—  rt/Mea  (roae-o0/oMred).    SO.    Red.   July.    Ca- 

rolina.    1699. 

—  tttrtfndria  (foor-stamened).  White.  8.  Amer. 

1890. 

—  •ene'fl*  (Teiny./MOMO.  White.  8.  Amer.  17S8. 

Qlut'tia.  (Named  after  Oluytf  a  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Leyden.  Nat  ,ord., 
JBuphmiriadM  [EuphorbiacefB].  llinn., 
2il-Dictcia  S-Triandria,) 

Oreenhonse  e  rev  green  thmbii  except  where 
othcrwiae  apcdlied.  Cattinge  of  amiiall  side- 
•hooCa ;  bat,  if  not  to  be  got,  pointa  of  shoota 
before  they  become  hard,  in  aand,  over  a  layer  of 
sandy  peat,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glaas ;  aandy 
Inam  and  €bry  peat.  Snmmer  temp.,  56°  to  75° ; 
winter,  40°  to  48°.  The  Eaat  Indian  species  re- 
qnirr  more  heat  in  winter. 

G.  mimUrnofde$  (alatemna-Iike).  9.   White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1099. 
^edWna  (hill).  3.  White.  E.  Ind.  I8O7.  Stove. 
•>  X>a;iAno<'4lef  (Daphne-like).   8.   White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    178I. 

—  ericuedea    (heath-Kke).     9.     White.     April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1 790. 

—  heUropkg'Ua   (Tariable-leaved).     8.     White. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  IKi'twIa  (apreading).  8.  White.   B.  Ind.   1819. 

Store. 

—  polif&tia  (poly-leaved).      9.      White.     May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
^  paifgmu^de%  (polygonum-Uke).     9.     White. 

April.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 790. 
~- pmktfMcena  (,Aomtkj)»   8.    White.    April.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 
"pmiek^Ua  (neat).     9.    White.     June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1799. 
'  fMBM/i/tfa  (alender-leaved).  8.  White.  Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Rope.    181". 
*-  iament€^$a  (thickly* downy).    9.  White.  April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1819. 

Cami/Aov.  Widow's-wail.  (An  auopted  | 


name  from  Theophrastus,  the  derivittzon 
not  explained.  Nat.  ord.,  a  section  of 
Rueworti  [Rutaceae].  Linn.,  ^-TrioHdrim 
I'Monoyynia,) 

Greenhonae  erer^een  ahmba.  Cuttings  la 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  April ;  peat  and  flbry  loam, 
with  a  little  atlver-aand.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45*. 

C.  jnaventt^nlum  (powdery)*  0.  Tellow.  Jane. 
Madeira.    1899. 

—  triBt/erum  (three-grained).  8.  Tellow.  JuaOk 
South  £nrope,    1798. 

Gne'btis.  (From  inaot  to  scratch  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  prickly  capsules.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oonnarads  [Connaracese].  Linn., 
lO'Decandria  ^Pentagynia.) 

Stove  evergreena.  Cuttinga  of  ripe  young 
ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  in  aweet  bou 
torn-heat.  Loam  and  peat;  both  fibry, with  Hand. 
Summer  temp.,  <So°  to  80° i  winter,  50°  to  60°. 

C.  eortUeula'ta  (amall-honied>.  M.  Purptau 
Guinea.    1/93. 

—  ^Jo'ftra  (amooth).  10.  White,  green.  Man* 
ritiua.    1898. 

— j}o/j!|>A^/la(many-leaTad}.  8.  Purple.  Mauri- 
tiua.    1893. 

Goal.    See  Fuel. 

Goal-ashes.    See  Ashes. 

Goboi'a.  (Named  after  M.  Voho,  a 
Spanish  botanisL  Nat.  ord.  PhloxworU 
[Polemoniaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

Half-hardy  evei^reeB  dlmben.  CnttlngB  el 
firm  aide-ahoots,  in  aummeri  but  beat  from  seeds 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March.  Poor,  sandy  soil, 
otherwise  tbey  will  grow  too  freely  to  bloom  pro- 
fusely. Greenhouse,  or  poles,  or  wall,  during 
summer,  in  open  air. 

G^wuunele^ma  (long^stamened).  90.  Green, 
TcUow.    October.    Guayaquil.    1839. 

^§e0^nden9  (climbing).  90.  Purple.  Auguat. 
Mexico.    1 799. 

^  •l^mte'fit  (/crjre-atipuled).  90.  Tellow.  O^ 
tober.    Mexico.     1889. 

GoBtfaoiA.  (Named  after  Prince  Leo- 
poid  of  Stue-Cobourg,  now  King  of  Bel- 
gium. Nat.  ord.,  AmaryllidM  [Amaryl- 
lidacen].  Linn.,  f^Hexandria  \-Mono» 
yynia,) 

Haodaome  half-btrdy  flowering-bulbs,  which 
delight  in  atrong,  rich  loam,  and  will  grow  on  a 
warm,  annny  boraer,  in  aammer ;  to  be  taken  up 
on  the  approach  of  froat,  and  kept  dry  over  the 
winter,    n-opagated  by  offaets. 

C.  eocePnea  (scarlet).  1.  Scarlet.  March.  Cor- 
dilleras.    1889. 

— /V<B«  (tawny-/loaBer»iO.  1.  Tawny,  8.  Amer. 
1899. 

—  kmfmiH$  (humble).  |.  Orange.  March.  Cor« 
diUeras.    1841. 

— >  AiMfna'ta  (flesh-CDtonreiO*  9.  Scarlet.  An* 
gust.    Quito.    1890. 

—  wtinUrtm  (vermilion-cofottred).  9.  VermiUoi^ 
April.    Peru.    1849. 

—  »tjfl&M  (Iraf-styled).  OrangCj  red.  Msffrlb 
Quito.    1847. 

•o  triehrti^ma  (thrRe-colonred).  I.  Scarlet,  wbito 
green.    Juno.    Andes.    1087* 


,  ,  a<f »llr  (dunfSiblt). 
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Cocctsb'u^.  Ladj'BicdB.  There  m 
ftbont  tliirtj  apeeiea  of  tLis  iiHefuI  BDd 
beautiful  inMCt  LeC  QO  one  destroy  a 
Eoccmella,  foi  it  ia  ooe  of  the  greatest 
destrojers  of  the  plaot-loiuei  or  apbia. 
This  is  mnoh  batter  apprecisled  on  tbe 
Continent  than  in  Englaad ;  for  there  the 
gardenera  eolleot  ladjbirda,  and  place 
them  npoQ  roae-tiees,  &o,,  infected  with 
■phidaa. 

Cocoo'LOBi.  8e«-side  Orape.  (From 
kokkst,  k  benj,  and  Uiho$,  a  lobe;  in 
rererenca  to  the  ftnit.  Nat.  ord,  Buck' 
vheatt  [PoljgODioan].  Linn.,  S-Oclan~ 
dr ia  3-7Viyynta.) 

bell'Bliil*T  »d  La  bottflm-hnu    Summer  Ump., 
C.  acuminata  (poijited-ffBCwrfJ.  so.  WhU*.  i^Hn, 

—  Mcorte'la  (""kBlJ.    H.    WkiM,  ircen.    W, 
— /u/jHiu  (pill' jiUnir).     II.     White.     St. 

—  lianif&Ua  (luirel-lemTed}.   U.   WUu.  green. 

—  lamgifyu*  Onag.lentd).    so.    White,  gRui. 

—  mienttitllfa  (hdmU  ■  ipikrd).     iS.    White, 

—  •i'DHdrhite-teaWil),  N.  Whlu,  grua.    Jt- 

^^t6^iv/la  (reTnmed-<BB-ln&«0.     M.     Wtii 
tnta-    9.  Aran.    16^4. 

,    White,  gT«D.    W.  Ind. 

—  pncUtii'lioaei).    It.    WhiK,  gn«.    W 

—  HmtfTi/lia  (Duio'w.lnnd).  St.  Whin,  tnei. 

—  uriyira  (rr*p«-bMiiiig).    10.    While,  greiB. 

Co'c<lDl.cs.  (From  cocoa,  coehinaal 
(olonr ;  in  refeceooe  to  ibe  scarlet  colour 
of  the  fnut.  Stt,  ord.,  lHc«iiperaiadi 
[UeDispennBeaoi].    Linn.  22DitiKia  S- 
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CoocuB.  Soala  Insect.  The  speciei 
of  thia  famil;  are  moat  nauallf,  but  not 
eiclnaiTslj,  foond  upon  the  tenants  of 
otir  greenhouaea  and  botbouaet.  Th« 
males  ore  Mtire,  but  the  femalea  uanair^ 
fixed  to  a  part  of  the  plant.  Tbe  former 
wings,  and  are  ao  small  as  to  re- 
quire a  magnifier  (o  disUnguisb  them 
clearly :  they  then  sppeai  somewhat  like 
a  gnat  in  form.  The  femalea  are  mtich 
larger,  and  in  shape  not  unlike  a  bed-bng, 
but  with  a  soalj  skin.  When  batching 
they  enTelope  themsel<es  in  a  wooUy 
case.  The  eggs  are  oval,  but  no  larger 
than  dots.  Brushing  the  atema  and 
branches  of  Ireoa  and  shrubs  with  a 
bard  scrub  bin  g-bmah  will  deSftroy  manj 
of  these  Termin  ;  and,  if  spirit  of  turpeu- 
tine,  with  a  paioter'a  bniah,  is  applied, 
so  as  to  lisit  STet;  cranny  of  tbe  bark, 
the  apphcatiOQ  ia  perfectly  effectnat. 
Smaller  and  more  delicate  plants  in  pou 
may  be  placiid  under  a  sea-kale  or  oth^r 
cover,  with  a  Ettle  of  the  spirit  in  a  aan- 
car,and  then  aubmitted  to  a  gentle  h»at: 
the  vapour  of  tbe  turpentine  will  deatroy 
tlie  insect  in  a  honr  or  two.  If  the  firat 
application  fails,  the  second  will  not  fail. 

O.  adoaidum.  Mealy  Bug.  If  tim 
insect  is  attacked  the  moment  the  first  a 
seen  the  peat  may  be  usually  avoided. 
Vines  attacked  by  it  should  have  every 
branch  and  stem  brnahed  over  sedulously 


with  K  hard  brush,  and  thea  wltli  < 
painter'a  brush  as  thoroughly  painted 
over  with  thia  miztiire;— Soft  aoap,  S  lb*.i 
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donn  of  ■DlphiiT,  3  lbs.  i  tobaoao,  1  lb. ; 

■nd  a  wiue-glABs  of  spirit  of  toipentiiie. 
M'X  Uie  snlphor,  torpentiae,  uid  soap 
ioto  ft  psBte  iritb  wum  water ;  boil  the 
tobacco  for  an  hoar  in  a  corered  aanoe- 
pao  in  BDms  mora  water,  aCrain  it,  mix  it 
with  the  Boapj  mixture,  and  then  add 
nongh  water  to  make  five  gallons. 
More  tender  plants  can  onl;  have  their 
stem*  and  leaves  sponged  with  water  at 
a  tempeiatnie  of  IW,  ireqaentlj,  and 
to  loDg  M  a  aingle  insect  can  be  detected. 
The  Meal;  Bog  on  piDe-apples  ma;  be 
deatTDjed  b;  sbotting  these  up  in  aframe, 
over  a  bed  of  hot,  fennenling  horee-dong. 
Onr  drawing  representa  a  female  magoi- 
fled,  and  of  its  natural  size.  It  is  some- 
what like  a  woodlooEe  in  fDrm.  bat  red- 
dish, and  ODiered  with  a  white,  meal; 
powder.  The  mala  is  slender,  gnat-like, 
with  two  broad  wings,  and  two  bnish-lika 
ftlamenU  behind. — Thi  CoUagt  Oardaur, 
?.  187. 

C.  vilia.  Vine  Scale.  It  pre;s  apoo  . 
the  BtNiis  and  bnnebeB  of  the  grape-vine 
both  iu  the  open  air  and  nnder  glass.  It 
seems  to  be  die  sams  spedes  which  also 
attaeka,oeai^onall;,the  peach,  nectarine, 
aodphini.  Itis,sBTsUr.Cartis,aloiigiBh- 
browD  inteot,  whidi,  in  old  age,  •ssomes 
a  Uackish-browa  colour,  and  beoomes 
bemisphericsl  and  wrinkled.  Thefemales 
are  sluald-like,  being  convex  above,  and 
flat,  or  concave,  below.  The;  are  lur- 
nisbed  with  six  Email  legs,  which,  wb^n 
the  insect  is  old,  become  part  of  the 
•abstanee  of  the  bod;.  On  the  nnder 
nde  of  the  insect  is  a  sncker,  with  which 
it  piarctts  the  cuticle  of  the  plants,  aod 
extracts  their  juicea.  Soon  afier  impreg- 
nation the  female  diea,  and  her  bod; 
becomes  a  protection  for  the  eggs, 
wfaioh  are  covered  with  long,  white  wool, 
aad  sometimea  eompletel;  envelope  the 
shoolB  of  the  vices,  or  trf  pisnts  grow- 
ing onderaealh  them.  Thdr  powera  of 
propagation  are  immense ;  and,  where 
the;  <mos  become  ver;  anmeroua,  the; 
an  eiceedingl;  difficult  to  eradicate. 
This  speciea  belongs  to  the  true  genus 
Cecnu, characterized  b;  the  female  having 
■  ecaleinseparable&om  hecbod;.  'While 
;Dtmg,  both  sexes  sre  aJike ;  but  the 
Biale  larvee  produce  two- winged  insects, 
with  two  Uil  threade.  The  females  have 
BDwiDgs;  and theiideadbodiea, beneath 
which  the  young  are  sheltered,  appear  as 
Lulbe  aniWMd  woodcnL 

WbilM  the  leaven  are  on  t 
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anj  ipede*  of  scale  appean  on  ia  stem 
aud  branches,  the  least  offennive  rem?ily 
is  to  paint  over  the  whole  with  a  stroTig 
solution  of  gum  arable  or  starch;  allbw 
it  to  remain  on  for  a  week,  and  xhna 
wash  it  off.  But  the  most  effectual 
remed;  is  to  brtish  them  overthorongbt; 
twice,  after  an  interval  of  a  da;,  wirh 
spirit  of  ttupanline.  To  prevent  the 
leouirence  of  the  plague,  a  ver;  eO^tive 
mode,  in  autumn,  is  to  scrape  awe;  and 
bum  all  the  rough  batk,  and  then,  with 
a  rotigh  bmsh,  to  poiiit  over  the  stem 
and  brancbes  with  a  cream;  mixture, 
composed  of  {lb.  of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  ot 
salpbnr,  and  t  oa.  of  black  pepper,  to 
four  gallons  of  water ;  boil  togetbur  for 
twenl;  minutes,  and  make  it  thick  enough 
lo  adhere  to  the  wood  like  paint.  If  it 
does  not,  thicken  it  with  limu,  adding 
sufficient  soot  to  take  ofi  the  glaring 
white  colour  of  the  lime. — Gwrd.  CVirv/t., 
1343,  84n 


leaves  as  well  as  stems. 

O.  bramtiim,  Pine-Appla  Scale,  infests 
that  &uit,  the  AiM'ku,  juft'tiB,  ^. 

a.  htludo.  Turtle  Scale.  This  i& 
foimd  chiefly  on  stove  plants  requiring 
a  high  temperature.  Tbe  scale  is  oviO, 
ver;  convex,  and  dark  bi-onn.  The;  ma; 
be  all  deatro;ed  by  the  applications  re- 
commendud  against  the  preceding  speeSes. 

A  genus  of  insects  closel;  allied  to  the 
Ooccai,  and  ueuall;  confounded  with  it, 
is  Atpidiuliu;  and,  as  all  remedial  oti- 
servations  applioabli!  to  the  one  are 
equftll;  applioabia  to  iho  other,  Iha  pre 
J  \aLIing  kinds  of  it  are  liere  annmerateJ. 
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A.  «MrU,  Oleander  Soale,  is  foand  in 
onr  8toye8  and  greenhouses,  chiefly  on 
the  Oleanders,  Palm»,  Aloes,  and  Acacias. 

A.  ros^f  Rose  Scale;  A.  eehinocacti, 
Cactos  Scale ;  A,  lauri  Sweet-Bay  Scale ; 
infest  chiefly  the  plants  by  the  names  of 
which  they  are  distingnished. 

A,  ostrea/brmU,  Pear-tree  Oyster  Scale, 
is  found  upon  the  pear-tree. 

Cochlea'ria.  Scurvy-grass.  (From 
cochlear,  a  spoon ;  in  reference  to  the  con- 
cave leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassi- 
cacefB].     Linn.,  16-Tetradynamia,) 

Seeds,  diviuons,  and  catting*,  the  first  in  the 
open  border.  They  are  of  Utile  ornamental  in- 
tereat.  Armorafeea  ia  well  known  as  horse- 
radish. 

C.  armora'eea  (horse-radish).   1.    White.    May. 
England. 

—  Onmlafndiea  (Oieenland).    1.    Flesh.    May. 

Scotland. 
^ifUegrif&Ua    (entire-leaved).     White.     Hay. 
Siberia.    18». 

—  offieinafli$  (shop.    Seurvf-gnua).    4*    White. 

May.    Britain. 

—  Pjfrenafiea  (Pyrenean).   1.  White.  April.  Py- 

renees.   1830. 
See  HoasB-BAOiSB  and  ScuBTT-caAsa. 

Cochlosfe'smum.  (From  cocfUo,  to 
twist,  and  tperma,  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Rock- 
roset  [Oistaceffi].  Linn.,  16-Monadelphia 
G-Decandria.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cattinga  of  ripe  shoots 
in  April,  in  sand,  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80^ ;  winter,  60**  to  6S*« 

C.  gotejf'pium  (cottony).   00.  YeUow.   May.  E. 
Ind.    18S4. 

—  terro^o'litcm  (saw-edged-leaved).  6o.  7eIlow. 

Mexico.     1880. 

CoCECHATEB.    See  Melolontha. 

Cockscomb.  See  Oelo'sia.  Rhina'ti- 
thus  eri'sta^alli  and  Erylhri'na  crUatagaJU 
are  also  so  called. 

GocKSPUB  Thobn.  Orata'§u$  erVata^ 
fallL 

COCOA-HUT-TREE.      Co'cos. 

Cocoa  Plum.     Chryxoba'lanvs, 

Cocoa  Roots.    CaUdium. 

Co'oos.  Gocoa-Dut-tree.  (From  the 
Portuguese  word  coco^  a  monkey ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  end  of  the  nut  heing  like 
a  monkey's  head.  Nat.  ord.,  Palmn  [Pal- 
maces].  Linn.,  %\-Monoecia  t-Hexan- 
dria,) 

Seeds  In  hotbed,  io  tpring;  rich,  loamy  soil, 
snmewhat  shaded. 

C.  ^erai/aa  (ligsag).    50.    Brasil.    1895. 

->  mueC/era   (common  nat-bearing).     50.    Pale 

green.    E.  Ind.    1G90. 
—  ^mo^fa  (feathery).    SO.    Pale  green.    Brazil. 

1825. 

CoDLiN  Moth.    See  Carpocapsa. 
C0DUN8  AKD  Cbeax.    £pilo'biitm  hir- 
su'lum. 


^Oce'ua.  (The  derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidaceaBJ.  Linn^ 
20'€hfnandria  l-Afonandria.  Allied  to 
Omitbidium  and  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  sphagnam,  peat,  mad 
a  little  charcoal,  in  a  shallow  basket.  Grovisg 
temp.,  60^  to  90*;  rest,  55«  to  60*. 

C,  Bauerit^na  (Bauer's).  White.  Jime.  JamaM. 

1790. 
—  maerMMchya  (large-spiked).  Red.  FehFaai7, 
Gnatimala.    1840. 

CcELo'oYNE.  (From  koilos^  hollow,  and 
jfyitc,  female ;  in  reference  to  the  female 
organ,  or  pistil.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidacese].  Linn.,  fiO-Ojfnandria  l-M^- 
nandria.) 

To  cultivate  this  genus  sueeessfuHy,  divide  it 
into  two  sections :— The  fimt,  C.  b^/rMta,  cria- 
tafta,  CumCngti,  elafta,  fuliginofta,  oeetta^ta, 
tpeeio^eat  and  some  other  new  speciea  from  Bor- 
neo not  yet  bloomed  in  this  country.  The  aeemd 
section,  C.  Oardneriafna,  maeutt^ta,  wmfeam,  and 
WalUchialna, 

The  oompoat  for  fA«  firei  $eetUm  ahoald  be 
chopped  sphagnum,  turfy  peat,  ntag  only  tiM 
fibrous  part,  and  small  potsherds.  The  aeaaoa 
for  potting  b  when  they  be^n  to  grow,  aboat 
February.  Some  of  the  apectes  have  lonf(  rlu- 
somas  (ereepins  atems),  and  would  aooa  ma  over 
the  edgea  of  the  pot.  To  keep  them  at  home, 
place  an  upright  block  of  wood  in  the  ecstre  of 
the  pot  {  clothe  it  with  moaa,  and,  ae  the  plant 
advances  in  iprowth,  train  to  it,  and  fasten  it  with 
line  copper  wire.  When  crowing,  they  require  a 
liberal  amount  of  wat«r ;  out  the  water  must  sot 
lodge  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  leavea.  In  very 
hot  weather  ayringe  the  planta  ia  the  moraina:, 
and  give  air,  to  dry  up  the  extra  moisture.  Shadii 
from  bright  sunshine,  removing  it  off  by  four  or 
five  o'clock.  The  annual  growtha  shoud  be  ^ 
nished  early  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  heat 
and  moisture  should  be  reduced;  and,  when 
vrinter  approaches,  cease  watering  altogether. 

For  the  teeond  eeetian  the  soil  should  be  % 
compost  of  sandy  peat,  fibroua  loam,  and  half* 
decayed  leaves,  with  a  small  portion  of  river-aand. 
Drain  moderately  well,  and  place  four  or  fira 
bulbs  in  a  0-inch  pot,  excepting  C.  Oardmeriafnm, 
which  is  a  strong  grower,  and  requires  a  lai^cr 
pot,  and  fewer  pseudo-bulbs  ia  it.  Pot  aa  soon 
as  the  bloom  Is  over,  because,  as  aooa  aa  tha 
fiowers  decay,  the  young  leaves  b^n  immedi- 
ately to  push  forth  from  the  same  aheatk,  and 
will  soon  oegia  to  put  out  new  roots.  Before  that 
takes  place  the  plants  should  be  potted.  Tail 
RULB  APPLiaa  TO  ALL   OucHioa. 

Plaee  this  aection  of  CaU/nne  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  in  a  cool  stove,  whilst  growia^,  Iredy 
water— moderately,  till  the  leaves  are  eonsiderablj 
grown,  and  then  abundantly.  In  potting,  place 
Uie  bulbs  just  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

JReating'period  SVea/inaif.— As  aooa  aa  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  folly  formed  cease  watering,  and 
allow  the  leayes  to  turn  yellow  and  die ;  remove 
them,  and  continue  the  plants  in  the  same  mtm^ 
ation,  keeping  them  dry  and  cool.  Pay  attention 
to  them  occasionally,  to  see  that  the  bulbs  oaa> 
tinue  plump  and  fresh.  Should  they  appear  ta 
shrivel,  give  a  Uttle  water,  which  wiU  cause  ttcm 
to  swell  again ;  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  «t 
yon  may  induce  them  to  start  pranaturelf  • 
C.  kmrba^la  (bearded.yrowered).  White, 
December*    Khoouaea.    18I7« 
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C.  kn^mf^t  (ff—ttt).  OraenMb-fellow.  NoTcmb«r. 

E    Ind.     1844. 
->  etront^ria  (crowned).    TellowUh.    Khooseea. 

1837. 

—  eri&unm  {atated-Upped),  White,  jellow.  N«- 

paol.    I8S7> 

—  CmmifngU  (Mr.  Cuming't).  9.  Creamy-white, 

yellow.    June.    Singapore.     1840. 

—  litf'coniC comely).  White.  March.  India.  I8S7. 
-.•  ^Wta  (Ull).  white,  yellow.    Khooseea.    1887. 
-~>fa»inV/a  (fringed).    1.    White,  brown.    Sep- 
tember.   Nepanl. 

'Jta'cei^  (drooping).  1.  White.  Janavry.  Ne- 
panl. 

^Jli^nida  (ydlowiah).  Yellow.  April.  India.  1888. 

-^ftUigin&aa  (dusky).  Cream,  brown.  June. 
Khooteea.     1837* 

—  fuacf'9een$  (brownish).    Greenish-yellow. 

~  Gardneri^nn   (Mr.   Gardner's).     I.     White, 
yellow.    November.    Khooseea.    1837. 
>-  interme'dia  (intermediate).    E.  Ind.     I84U. 

—  inierrufpta  (intenmpted).    White.    Khooseea. 

1837. 

—  longUiau'ii*  Oong-steromed).    White,  yellow. 

Khooseea.    1837. 

—  L^wii  (Mr.  Faiw's).   Buff  and  brown.  Borneo. 

1848. 
^  m^dia  (middle).    White,  yellow.    Khooseea. 

1837. 

—  maemlafta  (spotted).    White,  crimson.    Khoo- 

seea.   1837. 

—  uigr^seeru  (blackish).  Blackish.  Maroh.  India. 

1838. 

—  nrUda  (shining-l0OT«il).    1.    Tellow.    E.  Ind. 

1833. 

—  tteelWta  (eyed).  White,  yellow.  E.  Ind.  1833. 

—  oekrafcM  {ochn-tpottedj.    f.    White,  yellow. 

April.    £.  Ind.     1844. 
~-  tm^tta  (oTsJ).    White,  bn^wn.    October. 

—  pUmUagenM  (plantain-ZMved).    Pale  yellow. 

Singapore.    1840. 
^' prm^eom  (nrlj-Zlowring).    ^.    Rote,    white. 
October.    Nepaul.     1845. 

—  prolf/rra  (many-oflseted).   Yellowish.    Kboo- 

aeea.    1837. 
.1— pamdv^to  (dotted).   Yellow.   October.    Ne- 
paul.    1833.  • 

—  regUm  {•tUT).    Yellow.    Khooseea.    1837. 

—  tperi&»a  (Avwy-ftoweredi.   f.    Brown,  white. 

September.    Java.     L846. 
«>  UUafcea  (light-brown).    Brown.    May.    Sin- 
gapore.   1849. 

—  trhu^rm§  (three-nerred).   White,  yellow.    Fe- 

bnuury.    Singapore. 

—  •n^Hia'/a  (waved-toAoerf).   White.   Khooseea. 

1837. 
'  W^IHehia'na  (Wallieb's).    Hose,  white.    No- 
vember.   Khooseea.    1837. 

Goffb'a-    Coffee-tree.     (From  Coffee, 

the  name  of  a  proTince  of  Narea,  in 

Africa.     Nat  ord.,  Cinehonadi  [Gincho- 

ifacess].    linn.,  l^PentcMdria  I'Monogy- 

ma,') 

Stove  erergreen  shmbs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  moist  heat ;  peat 
■ad  loam.    Summer  temp.,  W*  Vo  9h^i  winter, 
if^tofiO*. 
C.  J^t^bica  (Arabian).    90.   White.   September. 

femen      'f(K)0. 
—  pmaimltt'U  ^panicied).     i.    White.    Guiana. 

1899. 

GoowooD'TBBE.    Latfrux  cMoro'xylon, 
Go^.    Job's  Tears.    (Adopted  name 


from  Theophrastns.  Nat.  ord.,  Oratnet 
[Graminaoeie].  Linn.,  2l-Monacia  8- 
Triandria.    Allied  to  Indian  Corn.) 

Stove  perennial  grasses.  Seeds;  divisions;  rieh^ 
light  soil.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  80^  i  winter, 
50*»  to  M*. 

C.  arundiiufeatt  (reed- like).     9.   July.    Mexico. 
1818. 

—  lafehryma  (tear).    9.    June.    E.  Ind.    Ifi90* 

GoKE.    See  Fuel. 

Colbe'rtia.  (Named  after  J.  B.  Col- 
bert, a  French  marquis,  and  patron  of 
botany.  Nat.  ord.,  DUleninds  [Dillenia- 
ce®].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria  b-Penlagy' 
nia.    Allied  to  Dillenia.) 

Stove  erergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  under  glass,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-  «eat. 
Summer  temp.,  W*  to  86° ;  winter,  50°  to  65°. 

C,  Coromandeliafna  (Coromandel).    15.    Yellow. 

April.    Coromandel.    1603. 
•"  Bcabre'ita  (roughish).    10.    Yellow.    Nepanl. 

1830. 

Go'lchicum.  Meadow  Saffron.  (Named 
after  Colchia,  its  native  country,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Nat  ord.,  Melanths  [Melantha- 
oeffi].     Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  S-Trit/ynia,) 

Dr.  Lindley  says,  "  Few  orders  of  plants  are 
more  uniTersally  poisonous  than  this.'*  C,  fu- 
tumna'te^  a  gout  medicine,  is  a  virulent  poison. 
Hardy  herbaceous  bulbs.  Offsets,  planted  in 
common  border. 

C.  alpenum  (alpine).  \*  Parple.  July.  Apenalne. 
1820. 

—  aren^rium  (sand),    i.    Purple.    September. 

Hungary.    I8l6. 

—  autumna'le  (autumnal.   Common  meadow  ta/- 

fron),   1.    Purple.    September.    Britain. 

a'(^m  (white-Zowered).  i.  White.  Sep. 

tember.    Britain. 

—  — '  a^tro-purpu^reum  (dark  parple).  i.  Dark 

purple.    September.    Britain. 

f&Uit-wsriegafHa  (variegsted-leaved).    i. 

Purple.    September.    Britun. 

. //re-pte'no  (double-flowered).  |.  Pur- 
ple.   September.    Britain. 

•^  ^— purpufrto-'ttrWtum  (purple-otviped).  |. 
Purple-striped.    September.    Briuin. 

gtriaftum'plefno     (striped-double).       i. 

Lilac-striped.    September.     Britain. 

—  Byxantifnum  (Byzantine),    i.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   Levant.    16S9. 
~  CMone'nat  (Chio).     i.     Purple.     November. 
Chio. 

—  erocifi&rum  (crocus-flowered).     14.    Purple. 

August.    South  Knrope. 

—  montt^num  (mountain),    k.   Purple.   August. 

South  Europe.    1810. 

—  tendlafium  (chequered).     |.     Purple.     An« 

frust.    South  Europe.    1600. 
-^wmtr&tum  (shaded).    X,    Pink.    September. 
Guinea.    1810. 

—  mmriegafhim  (variegated-yfoarerrti).  \,  Purple. 

September.    Greece.     >639' 

Goldx'nia.  (Named  after  C,  Colden^ 
a  North  American  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Chretiada  [Chretiacere],  Linn.,  4- Jfrfro*- 
driad-Trigynia,  Allied  to  the  Heliotrope.) 

Steve  trailing  aaniial.  Seeds  sown  in  a  boCbei|| 
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In  Mairh,  aad  flowen  in  the  fTMnkiMue,  in  «im- 
tticr.    Light,  rich  soil. 

C^  proeu'mbens  iljmfcdowix).  S.    White.    July. 
E.  Ind.     1690. 

Co'lea.  (Named  after  General  Cole^ 
fovernor  of  the  Mauridas.  Nat.  ord., 
Crescentiads  [Crescentiaces].  linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-An(fiospermia,  Allied  to  the 
Calabash-tree.) 

Stoye  everpreen  •hnib.  Cutting!  of  ripe  ahoota 
in  tand,  under  a  glaaa,  and  in  moist  bottom-heat ; 
pent  and  loam,  both  fibry,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
■and  and  chareoal.  Summer  temp.,  60°  toSO**; 
winter,  48**  to  5tf*. 

C,  JUtribu'nda  (abundant-flowering).   8.    Yellow. 
August.    Madagascar.    1830. 

Colebboo'kia.  (Named  afttr  H.  F. 
Oolebrooke,  a  botanist*  Nat  ord..  Labiates 
[Lamiaceas].  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  2-An- 
giospermia.    Allied  to  Mint. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
half-ripe  shoots,  in  April  or  May;  sandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40**  to  45^. 

C,  oppotiti/o'tia  (opposite-leaved).     S.     White. 

Nepaul.     18S0. 
•*  fomi/o'tia  (three.leafleted-lea?ed).  3.  White. 

£.  Ind.     1823. 

Coleone'ma.     (From  koleoe,  a  sheath, 

and  yiema,  filament;  in  reference  to  the 

way  the    filaments,  or    anther-threads, 

are  combined  with  the  base  of  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  RueworU  [Eutacee].    Linn., 

b'Pentandria    l-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Diosma.) 

Greenhonsa  erergreen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  youn]?  »boots,  getting 
firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gla»s ;  peat 
one  part,  loam  two  parts,  with  sand,  to  keep  it 
open.    Winur  temp.,  40**  to  4A*. 

C.  o'/Aa  (white).    S.    White.    June.    1798. 

—  ^•//cAmm  (beautiful j.    6.    Rose.    May. 

—  tenui/o'tium  (slender-leaved).    Rose.    March. 

GoLESAT,  or  Coleseed.  Brafuica 
Oiinpe'itris  oleHfera, 

Co'leub.  (From  koleoe,  a  sheath  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  way  that  the  bottom  of  tbe 
stamens,  or  anther-threads,  are  combined. 
Nat  ord.,  LabiaUa  [Lamiaces].  Linn., 
L4fIHdyn<imia  l-OymHospermia,  Allied  to 
Plectranthns.) 

Evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  sand,  in  heat. 
Loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp,  for  the  stove 
species,  60^  to  80^;  winter,  5(r  to  SS<>;  for  the 
other,  common  greenhouse  temperatures. 

C.  arommfticiu  (aromatic).  S.   Violet.   May.   In- 
dia.   18S0.    Stove. 

—  knrbe/ttu    ^bearded).      3.     Blue.      October. 

Abyssinia.    1806.    Stove. 
~  Mimfmei  (Blume*s).    \\.    Purple  and  white. 

June.    Java. 
— /n(Mco'«iM  (shrubby).   S.    Blue.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774* 

—  iiacrm'i  (Mccrae's).    S^.    Purple  and   white. 

August.    Ceylon.    I8S2. 


CoLEwoBT,  or  Collet.    8ee  Cabbage. 

Colla'nia.  ( Derivation  unknown.  NaL 
ord.,  Amaryllids  [Amaryllidaceie].  linn^ 
%'Hexandrta  l-Monugynia.) 

A  splendidly-flowering  greenhouse  perennial,  ta 
the  si^le  of  AlstrOmcria.  Collectors  should  strive 
to  import  these.  Division  of  bulbs  and  oilaet*  j 
peat  and  loam,  in  frame  or  greenhouse,  or  deeply 
planted  out  of  doors. 

C  Andinamarca'na    (Andinamarea).     6.     Red, 
green.    April.    Peru.     184A. 

—  dn^tcu  (sweet-Zfowereif).    Pale  cream,  greoa. 

August.    Peru.    1846. 

Colle'tia.  (Named  after  M.  Collet^ 
a  French  botanical  writer.  Nat  ord., 
Rhamnads  [Bbamnaceai].  linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  l^Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shooca 
in  sand,  under  a  glass.  In  spring ;  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  50**  to  iS', 

C.  erueia'ta   ictow-tpined),     4.     Pala  yeOow 
Chili.    1 834. 

—  ho^rrida  (horrid).    3.    Greenish-white.    Uay. 

Chili.     1833. 

—  eerratifo'Ua  (saw-leaved).   2.    Yellow.    June. 

Peru.     1823. 

—  aptno'ta  (spiny).  3.  Apetal.  June.  Peru.  1933. 
-~  utVdna  (f^e-like).    3.    Pale   yellow.    Alay. 

Chili. 

Collifloweb.    8ee  Cauliflower. 

Colu'nbia.     (Named  after  Co/itnM^  a 

North  American   naturalist.     Nat.  onl., 

Figworti  [Scrophulariacese].    Liun«,  1^ 

Didynamia  2-Angiospermia. ) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  March,  in  open 
borders ;  some  in  autumn,  and  slightly  proterted 
during  winters  or  some  in  a  slight  bot!>Ml,  m 
March,  and  transplanted  in  patches,  in  April  aod 
May ;  autumn-sown  ones  will  bloum  earliest. 

C  IrifcQloT   (two-eoloured).     3.     Purple,   white* 
June.    California.     1833. 

—  fraiMff^i/ra  (large-flowered).    1.    Mnk,  bloe. 

June.    Columbia.     1830. 

—  keterophy'Ua  (Carious-leaved).  3.  Lilac.  July, 

Columbia.     1888. 

—  porpiyfo'ra  (small-flowered).    I.    Purple,  blue. 

J«ne.    Columbia.    1890.    Truiler. 
-•  tparsifio'ra  (scattered-flowrred).     1.    Violet. 
May.    California.    1830. 

—  tincto'ria    (dyer's).     1.     Pale    pink.      May. 

California.     1848. 

—  ve'riia  (spring).    1.    Purple,  bine.    Jane.   N. 

Aiuer.    1836. 

Collinbo'nia.    (Named  after  P.  Coi- 

Uruon,  a  great  promoter  of  botany.    NaL 

ord.,    Labiates    [Lamiaceffi].     linn.,  ;2- 

Diandria  1-Monogynia,    AUied  to  Cimila 

and  Hyssop.) 

Hardy  herbaeeous  perenniala.  Diviaaon ;  com- 
mon soil  in  moist  places. 

C.  anisi^ta   (anise>scented).     3.     Yellow.     Oc- 
tober.   Carolina.     1806. 

—  Canad^noM  (Canadian).     3.    Lilae,   yellow. 

September.    N.  Amer.    17.H. 

eordafta  (heart-lMi*erf).  8.  Lilac,  yaUow. 

September.    N.  Amer.     1734. 

—  — -  onu'la   it^^'lemned).    8.    LUi«,   yallew 

September.    N  Amer.    1 734. 
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r  o««M(0  {^nl  Wmntd).     S.     YeHow.     Aagust. 
Carolina.    181S. 

—  aeairim*mula   (roughitb).     fl.     Rad,   jellow. 

August.  EMt  Florida.  1776.  Oraenhouse. 

—  tmbenfta  (taberoiu).     S.     Yellow.     Aogtut. 

Carolina.    180<{. 

CocLO'iOA.  (From  holla,  glue ;  refer- 
ring to  the  macons  which  smronnds  the 
8e€^  Nat  ord.,  Phloxworts  [Polemo- 
niaeeflB].  Linn.,  d-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Gilia.) 

Hardy  annoala.  Tha  beat  is  C  eoeetnea. 
Saeda  in  open  border }  spring  or  aatumn. 

C.  CteMniOfa'sfi  (CaTanilles's).  1 4.  Red,  yellow. 
Jane.    ChilL    18SS. 

—  eoeefnea  (scarlet).  Scarlet.  Jaly.  Cbili.  I83t. 
^  ^rwM^Mo'ra  (largfe-flowered).   9.    Pink.  July. 

Colombia.    I8!i0. 
-^Oaiofdeg  ;GiIia-Uke).     I.     Fink.     Augnat. 
California.    1833. 

—  gimtmofwa  (glntinoos).  Bad.  September.  Cali- 

fornia.   1833. 

—  grm^eilit  (slender).  ^,  Bose.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1897. 

—  A«^0nDfii^{la  (Tarioos-lsoved).  1.  Fink.  Jane. 

Colombia.    18S6. 

—  Unsafrig  {nwnow-leaped),   1.   Red.  Jane.  N. 

Amer.    1896. 

Cologa'bia.  (From  holokasia,  the  Greek 
for  the  root  of  an  Egyptian  plant  Nat 
ord^  jiradt  [AracesB].  Linn.,  21-ilfonceaa 
l-Heptandria,    Allied  to  Oaladiam.) 

Tbe  Colocaidaa  are  remarkable  aUke  for  tbeir 
milky  Juice  and  for  produdng  eatable  tubers, 
thoub  belonging  to  an  order  wbieh  an  acrid 
principle  generally  perradea.  Divisions ;  peat  and 
leam.  Summer  temp.,  W*  toWP;  winter,  60^  to 
U^l  gireenbouse  not  quite  so  warm. 

C.  mUi^ut/rum  (ancient).  9.  Oreen.  June. 
Levant.  1561.  Tuberona-rooted.  Oreen- 
luNiae. 

—  aamfo'itfaa  (eatable-roo/ffd).    9.    Green,  pur- 

ple.   June.    S.  Amer.    1739* 

—  9danrta  (fragrant).   8.   Green,  ydlow.    May. 

Fern.  1810. 
CaufHsYHTJiL  Ou*cumis  colocffnthut, 
Cox^oa'mia.  (Named  after  M,  Oologanf 
who  hospitably  entertained  nataralists 
Tisitizig  Teneriffe.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn.,  ll-IHadelpIua 
^Deeaniria,    Allied  to  CUtoiia.) 

Store  erergreen  twiners,  natives  of  Ifeiieo; 
enttiaga  of  balf-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  April ;  eeeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  If  arch ;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  tenp.,  <iO^  to  80^;  winter, 
4«*to45^. 

C.  <n^gwetf(/b'2ia(narrow.leared).  S.  Violet  1837. 

—  BrouaaomfiH  (Broussonef  s).  8.  Violet.  I827. 
^^miektfUa  (pretty).     8.     Roee.     September. 

1S87. 

Coi^poov-TBSE.     Oasti'ne  eolfodn. 

Coi.T's-roOT.    TttssiUgo, 

CoLCBBi^A.  (From  coluber,  a  snake ; 
in  refeienee  to  the  twisted  stamens.  Nat 
crd.^  Mmmmadt  [Rhamaaoea].  Linn., 
t-Pentmuhi^  l-Monogfnia,  Allied  to 
CeanothoB.) 


Store  evergreen  shrubs  1  cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sano,  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  do^  to  8«<* ;  winter,  iO<*  to  U^. 

C.  AaUfHca  (Asiatie).    19.    Pale  yellow.    July, 
(teylon.    1691* 

—  Cubefnsie  (Cuba).   6.   Crimson.   Cuba.    1818. 
—/errttfJiM/fa  (rusty).    90.    Green.   July.    Ba* 

hama.    1763< 

—  reeUiM'to  (bent-down).    5.    Green.    August 

Jamaica.    17^8. 

—  tri/U/ra  (three-flowered).  Pale  yellow.  Mexico. 

1890. 

CoLtJVBiNE.    Jquiypa. 

COLUKBO-BOOT.     BoOt  of  Co'cculus  pol- 

meatus, 

CoLU'MiiKA.  (Named  after  Fahius 
Columna,  an  Italian  nobleman.  Nat  ord., 
OesnetiDorts  [Gesneracee].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia   2'Jngiospermia,     Allied    to 

Besleria.) 

stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  in  sandv  soil  and 
in  heat,  under  a  hand-light ;  peat  and  loam,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  rotten  wood,  well  drained. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  85<* ;  winter,  45*>  to  65^. 

TWIMSRS. 
C.  an'reo-iiftou  (briaht-golden).    1^.     Orange, 
red.    Septemoer.    Columbia.    1848. 

—  SehMiafna  (Schiede's).     4*    Orange.    June. 

Mexico.    1840. 
-^safndefu  (climbing).    6.     Scarlet    August. 
W.  Ind.    1769. 

8HBTJBS. 
C.  crastf/V7te  (thick-leaved).  1.  Rose.  October. 
1837. 

—  hinu^ta  (hairy).    9.  Pale  purple.  September. 

Jamaica.    178O. 

—  ATipitfa  (bristly).    Scarlet     September.    Ja- 

maica.   1824. 

—  rt^tUant  (jtA-Uaved).  9.  Purple.  September. 

Jamaica.    1823. 

—  xpUfndena  (shining).  2.  Scarlet.  July.  Brasil. 
~-  trifolkfta  (three-leaved).    8.    Blue.   Septem- 
ber.    1823. 

—  tfe^ff^na  (sebra-marked).  Pale  yellow.  BraciU 

1848. 

CoLifBiA.    (From  holowros,  deprived  of 

a  tail;  in  reference  to  the  seeds.    Nat 

ord.,  Sosewortt  [Bosacese].    Linn.,  1*2- 

Icosandria  H-Trigynia.    Allied  to  Geum 

and  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaeaoaa  perennial.  Divisions ;  peat 
and  loam. 

C,  p^ieniilMdet  (potentilla-like).     1.    Orange. 
June.    Siberia.    1780. 

CoufTEA,      Bladder-senna.      (From 

kolouleOf  a  name  adopted  from    Theo- 

phrastOB.    Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 

[Fahacen].      Linn.,    17  -  Diadelphia   4* 

Deeandiia,    Allied  to  Garagana.) 

The  leaves  of  tbe  bladder-senna  are  used  to 
adultermta  the  Senna  of  tbe  druggists.  Cuttinfc* 
planted  in  the  end  of  summer;  seeds  sown  in 
spring ;  common  soiL 

C.  arhonfaeens  (etnunwn  tree-like).   10.   Yellow. 
July.    France.    IMS. 

—  ervtf'iito  (bloody).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  Utvaati 

l7itt. 
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HftFdy  dceidvoos  thrttb.    h^ftn  |  nndy  toll. 

CttMpiemi/t/Hm  (fenn-lcsTtd.     Sweei'gaU),    4. 
Brown.    April.    N.  Amer.    1714. 

Cohanths'ba.     (From  konos,  a  cone, 

and  antheroj  an  anther,  or  pollen-bag ;  in 

reference  to  the  fdx  anthen  forming  a 

cone  in  the  early  stage  of   the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  LilywwU  [Liliaces].    Linn., 

f^'Hexandrxa  \-Monogynia,      Allied    to 

Cumingia  and  Squill.) 

Pretty  Uttl«  half-hmrdT  bnlbt,  verj  Kuree,  being 
iifflcttlt  to  preeerre,  like  othere  of  this  Chilian 
claae  of  plants.  Sandy  Mil  and  a  dry  border  in 
front  of  a  greenbouae  aoit  them  beet,  and  to  be 
protected  from  wet  and  firoet  in  winter.  Propa- 
gated by  offMta. 

C.  M^b'/ia  (two-leaT«d).    1.   BIm.   April.    IStt. 
—  Si'Mlf  (Sina'a).    1.    Bine.    April.    JM9. 

GoKCBBTB  Wazxb.  From  personal 
inspection  we  can  say  these  are  the  best 
we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Beaton's  directions 
for  maldng  them  are.  as  follows : — A  layer 
of  stones,  brick-bats,  shells,  or  clinkers, 
six  inches  deep,  to  form  a  diy  bottom  ; 
a  layer  of  chalk  or  Ume,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  ten  of  the  stones  or  other 
foundation,  and  well  rolled  and  watered 
to  the  thickness  of  three  inches,  with  a 
rise  of  two  inches  in  the  centre;  over 
this  half  an  inch  of  gravel  and  lime,  or 
fine  chalk;  water  and  roll  well  again; 
add  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  best 
coloured  gravel;  and  again  roll  until 
quite  solid.  Have  the  walk  two  inches 
.wider  on  each  side  than  you  desire,  as 
this  checks  the  turf  and  weeds  from  en- 
croaching, and  prevents  the  rain-water 
getting  to  the  foundation  of  the  walk. 

Gonoa'luu  (Named  after  Oimdal^  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  BhamMd9 
[Rhamnacen].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Jlfonoyynjo.- Allied  to  Zizyphus,  or  Christ's 
Thorn.) 

Half-kardy  OTergreena.  Cttttinga  of  half-ripe 
■hoota  I  common  aoil.  Wants  a  little  protection 
in  winter. 

C.  mieropkg'Ua  (amall-Ieaved).  S.  Green.   Chili. 
1BS4. 

CoMi'rBXLB,  or  Coi«x-BBABEits,  are  such 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  their  allied  genera, 
as  are  commonly  known  as  the  Pines, 
Larches,  Firs,  Cedars,  Junipers,  and  Ar- 
bor Titaes. 

CoNi'mc  Hemlock.  (From  konao^ 
to  whirl  round ;  in  reference  to  the  gid- 
diness caused  by  eating  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  UmhM/erM  [Apiace«].  Linn.,  0- 
P'^ntamdrim  I'Monogynia.  Allied  to  Ar- 
racacha.) 

DiTieion  of  the  roots,  and  Rowing  the  seeds  in 
ii(7ing{  C  moteha'tum  hy  offsets.    Common  soil. 


C.  C/w^tiimm  (Croatian).  0.  White.  Jnly.  !!«■• 
Rsry.  1818.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennkaL 

-—  maeula'tum  (spotted.  Common  Hemlock).  S. 
White.   June.   Britun.    Hardy  Inenaiai* 

—  mofeAff'^Kin  (musk).  S.  White.  June.  8.  Aanr. 

18S4.    Stove  tuber. 

Co'nnarus.     (From  connaroa,  name  ol 

a   tree;    adopted    from    the    Greek   ol 

Atfaensus.     Nat.  ord.,  Connarads  [Cob* 

naracese].       Linn.,    Ifi-MoneuUlpMa    6- 

Deeandria.) 

Stove   evergreen   ahrube.     Cnttinge   of    fti« 
shoots  in  AprU,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  and  la 
bottom-heat.    Summer  temp.,  (I<P  to  80^;  winter 
50*>  to  55®. 

C.  nfMdw  (shining).    8.   White.    StlbeC.    ISM. 

—  panieula'ttu  (panicled).    i.    White.    Chiua- 

gong.    1884. 
—•jMi^aeeiu  (downy).  0.  White.  Oidaiim.   ISIS. 

Conooa'bfus.  Button -tree.  (From 
Aonot,  a  cone,  and  carpos^  fruit;  in  re> 
ference  to  the  fruit  growing  so  closely 
together  on  the  spikes  as  to  resemble 
cones.  Nat.  ord.,  M$rubalatu  [Corabre- 
taces].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-j}fona- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Terminalia.) 

The  bark  of  C,  rmeemt/tutf  one  of  tbooe  plants 
ealled  If  angrovea  in  Braiil,  is  in  general  use  for 
tanning  at  Rio.  Stove  evergieen  aurube.  Treau 
meat  similar  to  Gonnama. 

C.  aeuitfo^HHt  (pointed-leaved).  10.  Pale  yellow. 
8.  Amer.    I8S4. 

—  enfehu  (upright).  10.  White.  Jamaica,  lyit 

—  proevfmbent  (lying-down).    1.    Pale   ycUow. 

Cuba.     1780. 

—  f«eeiiso'«Mi  (racemed).   10.   White.    8.  Amer. 

1880. 

Cohospb'rmux.    (From  konot^  a  cone, 

and  fp^rmo,  a  seed ;  the  fruit,  or  oarpeU, 

growing  close  together,  and  forming  a 

cone.    Nat  ord.,  a  section  of  Protend* 

[£^roteace«].    linn.,  4t-TeiraHdria  l-Mo- 

nogynia,) 

Oreenhonse  evergreen  ahmbs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  g:lass,  either  in. 
spring  or  autumn  {  sandy  peat,  bummer  tamp., 
S6^  to  76<»t  winter,  SSf*  to  4ft^ 

C  aeer&tum  (fine-leaved). 

—  aeinaet/o'Uiim  (scimitar-leaved).    8.    WbiSft. 

June.    1884. 

—  emn^Uum  (blue).    Bine.    I8S0. 

—  ea^iitoftum  (fletver-beaded).    8.    Blae.    Jnly. 

1814. 

—  imaifi&rwm  (thieUy-flowered). 

—  elU'pticum  (oval-/eoo«().  i.  White.  Jnly.  1811. 

—  <fri(V'«''nMis  (heath-leaved).    White.    1890. 

—  fftuma'enun  (chaffy). 

—  Huge'lH  (Baron  Hugd'a). 

—  incM'nmm  (Incurved-lMMA. 

— /onff^(/(imi»  (long-leaved).  4.  White.  Jnly. 
1884. 

—  aeUrophy'Uum  (hard-leaved). 

'^  trntiff/Hum  (yew-leaved).  8.  White.  Jolr* 
1824. 

—  feiMf0»'/tem  (thin-leaved),    a.  Whit*.    Jnly. 

1884. 

—  tripKnti'rmum  (three-nerred).    1880. 

—  undula'tum  (waved-/Me<4>. 
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Coiiostb'ou..   (FromifcofiM,  ftoone,and 

tU$e,  a  covering ;  alludiog  to  the  lobes  of 

Che  calyx  clasping  the  angles  of   the 

ovary.    Nat.  ord.,  MeUutovutds  [Melas- 

tomaoes].    Linn.)  lO-Decandria  l-Moiio> 

$lfHia.    Altied  to  Aplectrum.) 

StoVB  evergreea  ahrob*.  Cuttings  of  shoota, 
woU  ripened,  end  the  cut  eod*  allowed  to  set 
dry;  peat  and  aandy  loam*  Summer  temp.,  00^ 
to  S«<*;  wioier,  60°  to  65^ 

C.  .Sa/Mna'fia  (Balbu*a).  M.  WUte.   May.  Ja- 

maiea.    1SS5. 
^fr^^eraiiaH),    13.    Whit*.   June.    JasMca. 

1823. 

—  temiereHafta      (half-acolloped-edged).        M. 

White.    AprU.    W.  Ind.     1823. 

CoaosTE'PHiUK.  (From  konos,  a  cone, 
and  ittphanos,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
dispoidtion  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
EpacridM  [Epacridacefis].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
temdria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Styphelia. ) 

This  belongs  to  the  berry-bearing  section  of 
Kpaorids.  The  berries,  though  not  much  liked 
by  Bnropeons,  are  eatable  and  wholesome.  The 
■'Native  Currant"  of  New  Holland  and  the 
Tasmaaiaa  Cranberry  belong  to  this  section. 
They  are  all  favourite  plants  with  gardeners  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  the  great  skill  re- 
quired to  grow  them  into  fine  specimens.  Oreen« 
house  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoota  in  sand,  in  April ;  peat  and  sandy  loam* 
Sonunertamp.,  60°  to  75**  {  winter,  40°  to  60^. 
C.  pendulum  (hanging«down).    Swan  Bivcr. 

Coxo'sTYLiB.    (From   kono»^  a   cone, 

and  tiyht^  a  style ;  the  style,  or  female 

organ,  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  cone 

at   the    bottom.    Nat.  orcL,  Bloodroott 

[Hamodoraces].      Linn.,    Q-Hedmndria 

i-MoM9gynia,    Allied  to  Anigozanthos. ) 

Oreenhoase  herbaeeous  pwennials,  from  New 
Hollaad.  Divisions;  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  ft^  to  7ft° ;  winter,  40^  to  4A°. 

C.  •mlra'to  (prickly).    1.    183S. 

—  m/rea  {^olden-flowered).    Yellow. 

—  dealbafta  (mealy-f^emmerf)* 

—  Berruia^im  (fine-saw-edged).    1834. 

—  se/iVera  (bristle-besring).    1835. 

—  adfl^  (bristly).    Yellow.    September.    1843. 

Cohotba'mnus.    (From  *oiio«,  a  cone, 

and  thamnos,  a  shrub ;  from  the  form  of 

the    shrubs.     Nat,   ord.,    Myrilebloom$ 

[Hyrtaeeas].    Tiinn.,  l8-Foitfad€lphia  2- 

Potfondria.) 

Oneohovise  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Swan 
Biver.  Cottinga  of  young  firm  shoots  in  sand, 
Bsder  a  bell-glasa.  For  culture^  tee  Calo- 
tba'mjujs. 

C  erioee/rpmM  (woolly-fruited).    Bed.    May. 

—  UUere^Ut  (spreading:).    Red.    Jane. 

—  ii'MSf'rplf  (three-nerved).    Bed.    June.    184S. 

Cobea'dia.  (Named  after  Conrad  Get- 
neTf  a  botanist  of  Zurich.  Nat  ord., 
Gesntrworis  [Oesneracee].  Lion.,  14- 
Did^namia  ii-An^iotptmUu,  Allind  to 
Gloxinia.) 
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Stove   evergreen  shrubs. 

shoots  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat  [ 
and  peat.    Common  temperature  of  stove. 

C.  eaijfci'na  (/orj^e-calyxed).  1^,  Red  and  while* 

Jamaica.     1834. 
•^floriku'nia   (many-flowered).     Deeprs^dish* 

scarlet.    October.    S.  Amer.    1843. 
'^tongifl(/ra  (long-flowered).     14.     June.    J*« 

matca.     1823. 
-'  te^bra  (rough).  3.  Searlet#July.  Jamuca.  28SS. 

CoNBEBVATiVB  Walls.    8ee  Walls. 

Conservatory  is  often  used  synony- 
mously with  Oreenhawe,  and  then  it 
denotes  a  suitable  structure  for  the  eu)^ 
tivation  of  those  exotic  plants  which 
are  just  too  tender  for  our  climate,  jet 
do  not  require  the  hot  temperatures  of 
plant-stoYes,  orchid-houses,  d;o.,  which 
are  set  apart  chiefly  for  plants  £ix>m  the 
tropical  regions.  With  the  greenhouse 
should  he  associated  the  idea  of  plants 
cultivated  in  pots  or  boxes;  hut  with 
conservatory  we  would  associate  the  idea 
of  plants  growing  in  suitable  soil,  with- 
out at  least  the  apparent  intervention  of 
pots  and  boxes,  and  the  structure  con- 
nected with  the  residence.  To  keep  up 
the  interest  of  such  places,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  plants  in  bloom  should  be  in- 
troduced; but  in  every  case  the  pot 
should  be  plunged^  so  that  the  plant  may 
appear  to  be  growing  in  the  soil.  Yfe 
would  only  make  one  exception  in  the 
case  of  very  small  ornamental  plants, 
or  even  those  not  so  very  small,  but  to 
which  particular  attention  is  wished  to 
be  directed.  We  would  elevate  them  in 
groups  into  ornamental  vases  or  baskets, 
for  which  suitable  places  shot  Id  be 
formed,  and  which  would  be  quite  as 
much  in  harmony  in  such  a  place  as 
in  ornamenting  a  regular  geometrical 
flower-garden.  For  several  reasons, 
therefore,  the  planting  out  in  conserva- 
tory fashion  should  not  be  attempted, 
except  with  climbers  for  the  rafters, 
where  the  space  is  but  limited,  as  a  few 
plants,  however  beautiful  at  times,  when 
seen  every  day  all  the  year  round  in  the 
same  position,  lose,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  power  of  pleasing.  The  having  the 
plants  in  large  pots  or  tubs  would  enabla 
you  at  any  time  to  efiect  fresh  oombiiia 
tions.  Where  the  range  of  glass  is 
varied  and  extensive,  though  the  plants 
be  chiefly  turned  out  in  the  soil,  the 
same  feeling  of  sameness  is  not  engen- 
dered, as  the  owner  may  easily  enter  his 
house  at  different  points ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  very  number  of  cb« 
jects  wiU  constitute  variety. 
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Unity  of  expression  it,  to  ft  certain 
exteat,  maintained  by  a  mixtore  of  the 
two  modes,  the  centre  of  the  house  being 
supplied  with  plants  that  are  really 
turned  out,  or  which,  brought  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  appear  to  be  so,  while 
all  round  the  house  there  is  a  broad  shelf 
for  the  accommodation  of  plants  in  pots. 
In  saying  **  all  round  the  house,"  we  are, 
of  course,  alluding  to  houses  that  have 
glass  on  all  sides.  Where  there  is  an 
opaque  back  wall,  the  shelf  could  be  only 
at  the  front  and  ends.  However  desir- 
able it  is  to  have  light  on  all  sides,  where 
expense  for  heating  in  winter  is  no  great 
object,  yet  veiy  pleasing  effects  are  pro- 
ducedf  even  in  lean-to  roofs,  where  a 
little  attention  is  paid  to  unity  of  idea. 
Thi^  has  been  strikingly  exemplitied  in 
the  range  of  plant-houses  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  at  Chiswick,  most  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre,  the  old 
eouservatory,  formerly  consisted  of  lean- 
to  forcing-houses.  The  handsomest  small 
conservatory  we  know  is  at  Mr.  Wilson's, 
Stamford  Hill,  near  London. 

With  the  single  exception  of  planting 
out,  the  treatment  of  the  conservatory  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  greenhouse.  Keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  good  drainage  should 
be  secured ;  and  the  general  soil  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibry  loam  and  ouq 
of  fibiy  peat,  with  pieces  of  sandstone, 
broken  bricks,  and  charcoal  intermixed, 
to  keep  it  open.  The  peculiar  require- 
ments of  each  plant,  as  respects  soil  and 
manure,  can  be  attended  to  in  planting. 
Where  the  object  is  meorely  to  preserve 
the  plants  during  the  winter,  the  general 
treatment  will  be  similar  to  that  of  a  cold 
greenhouse.  Where  the  ideas  of  com- 
fort, alike  for  the  plants  and  the  visitors, 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  flowering 
plants  are  to  be  introduced  liberally  in 
winter,  the  general  temperature  should 
not  be  lower  than  46%  and  should  range 
from  that  to  50>,  allowing  lO*  or  10<» 
more  for  sunshine.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  Camellia  and  the  Orange  will 
bloom  during  most  of  the  winter ;  and 
Acacias,  Eugenias,  <fec.,  will  bloom  efur\y 
in  spring.  The  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  air  must  be  given  in  summer ;  b<it  in 
winter  it  must  be  very  limited  in  frosty 
and  dull,  foggy  weather,  it  being  better, 
in  either  circumstances,  to  keep  the 
house  rather  close,  in  preference  to  using 
large  fires.  Protecting  by  covering  in 
severe  weather  wiU  be  of  importance* 


The  heating  medium,  to  be  roost  efleo- 

tual, should  be  above-ground;  but,  to  save' 
ibom,  the  flues  or  pipes  may  be  beneath 
the  pathways,  which  will  also  be  of  im- 
portance for  keeping  the  soil  in  the  beds 
in  a  nice  warm  condition,  and  in  snob  a 
house  will  render  the  flowering  of  many 
of  the  hardier  stove  climbers  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Watering  may  be  given 
liberally  during  smnmer,  both  at  bottom 
and  overhead ;  but  in  winter  the  plants 
will  want  little  if  duly  attended  to  in  the 
autumn;  yet  what  is  given  should  be 
rather  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  In  planting,  it  will  often  be 
necessaiy  to  make  little  brick  pits  for 
particular  plants,  to  prevent  them  occu- 
pying too  muclv  space. 

Gontbajx'ava.  Boot.  DonU'nia  con- 
traje'rva, 

Convalla.'bii.  lily  of  the  Valley. 
(From  the  Latin  cohvoUU^  a  valley,  and 
ricttf  a  mantle ;  in  Deference  to  the  dense 
covering  formed  by  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord , 
LilyioorU  [liliaceffi].  Linn.,  6-^«jb«i»- 
dria  l-Monogyniu,) 

Hurdj  herbaceous  perennial,  native  of  Biitsin. 
DiTuion* ;  eommon  boU,  ahady  situation. 

C.  majaflU  {Uvv).    1.    White.    Maj. 

JMre-pWno  (double-flowered).  1.  Whito. 

May. 

—  — m'^rc  (red).    1.    Flesh.    May. 

Gomvo'lvulus.  Bindweed.  (Fromeon- 
volvo^  to  entwine;  in  reference  to  their 
twining  habit.  Nat  ord.,  Bindweeels  [Con- 
volvulacete].  Linn.^  ii-Fentandria  l-Afo- 
nogynia, ) 

The  roou  of  most  of  the  plants  ia  tills  order 
abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  b  acrid,  and  in 
some  cases,  highly  purf^atiye,  as  the  Jslap  and 
Scammony  plants.  Cuttings,  divisions,  and  seeds 
of  perennials,  and  seeds  of  annuals ;  peat  and 
loam  for  the  greenhouse  and  stove  species,  and 
common  soil  for  the  hardy.  Seeds  of  hard^, 
sown  in  open  border,  in  March  or  April,  or  IB 
hotbed  for  those  which  need  proteetioa. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 

C,  elongi^tut  (Xonf-flowerstatkei^,    1.    WUta. 
July.    Canaries.    1815.    Twiner. 

—  For«ilr«'/ii  (Forskfel's).    Bioe.  Jane.    Egypt. 

1837. 

—  ptntaptttUufder  {(\yt-p9ta\ed),   l.  Light  blue. 

Julv.    Majorca,     l/i^.    Trailer. 
'— Sifeulut  (Sxc'ilxsia).  *i.  Uxht  blue.  July.  Sooth 
Europe.     1640.    Trailer. 

—  sAn'^e^tw  (straight).   Rose.  June.  Egypt.  188S. 

—  ten^tUM  (delicate).    White.  June.    N.  Amcr. 

1812.    Climber. 
"M'Mtor  (three-coloured).    8.    SUlpcd.    Jaly. 

South  Europe     lfl29. 
albifii/rua  (white- flowered).    1.    Whitei 

July.    South  Kurupe.     l6'itfu 

—  utidmia'tut  (waved- feaeerf).   White,  Vtd.  Jonik 

South  Europe.    1810. 
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TBNOSB  ANNUALS. 
C.  M'eotor  (two<^olottred).     0.    White,  purpk. 
Jaly.    I«l«  of  Prance.    1818.    Stov*. 

—  wtuMteena  (oliuhing).  0.  Pink.  July.    N.  8. 

Wales.    1888.    Oreenhoiiae  biennial. 

—  cvolMiM'dM  (eTolTttlna-like).    16.  Red.  July. 

Sotttb  Europe.    18M.    Oreenbonae. 
-  gmtinUafttu  (kneed).    Red.   July.   Auauabn. 

I8S5.    Oreenbooee  dimber. 
»  hfriu»  {htirj-ttatktd),  8.  Blue.  July.  R.  Ind. 
1804.    Stove  trailer. 

—  mmerocti^rpmg  (large-fmited).  10.  Purple.  July. 

8.  Amer.    17S9.    Htove  twiner. 

—  fuinqueMUui  (flve-Ieared^.   0.   White.  Jnly. 

W.  Ind.    1807.    Stove  dimber. 
OREENHOUBB  XTEB0REEN8. 
C.  m»mifVliu9  (aleea-leaTed).      Yellow,    purple. 
Jane.    Cape  of  Good  Bope.   18S3.    Uer- 
baeeou. 

—  krifoni4^(o'lhiM  (bryony-leaTed).  S.  Pink.  July. 

China.    1803.    Deciduous  twiner. 
-^  CMMHe'fMt*  (Canary).    SO.  Fink.  June.   Ca- 

nariee.    1(H)0.    Twiner. 
— '•oiM'MefW  (hoary).    1.   Blue.    Bogota.    1846. 

Twiner. 

—  enco^nim  (eneommf.  S.  Pink.  June.  Levant. 

1 640.    Shrub. 
'-fmritu/tu*  (mttlj-sialked).    6.    Pink.    May. 
Madeira.    1777-    Twiner. 

—  /U/ridua  (flowery),    t.    Pink.    Aoguat.   Cana- 

ries.   17M.    Trailer. 

—  ffcrmo'iiaui  (Hermann's).  5.  White.  August. 

Peru.     1799.    Twiner. 

—  kmafhu  r  woolly).  White.  May.  Levant.  I6S9. 

Climber. 

—  KmeafriM  (narrow-leoveil).  S.  Pink.  June.  South 

Kurope.    1770.    Hhrub. 
-«^imi/f//tiM(doth-leaved).  15.  Blue.  August. 

Canaries.     1806.    l>viner. 
-« MM'liiie  (rock).    1.    White.    South  Europe. 

1796.    Trailer. 

—  toopa'riu$  (broom).  9.    White,    August.    Ca- 

naries.    1733.    Trailer. 

—  nf^rn/fcc/me  (sub-shrubby).    8.    Pink.   July. 

Madeira.    1788.    Twiner. 

—  Umitftatmu*  (most-slender).    Lilac.  July.  Le- 

vant.   Herbaceous  cUmber. 
•  HKo'eetM  (lime-tree-lfke).    8.    Purple.    July. 
Brasil.     18S0.    Twiner. 

STOVB   EVERGREENS. 
C.  wtM9^niu9  (white* veined- toovcrf)  6.  Pale  pink. 

June.    Algoa.    18*23.     Climber. 
— •  arAore'«ceiu  (tree«like).     10.    Mexico.    1818 

Shrub. 

—  «i/te'law  (hair-fringed).   6.   Pink.    July.    Cay- 

enne.    18 16.    Twiner. 
'^ gWhtr  ivauMlVi.  19.  White.   May.  Cayenne. 

I806.    Twiner. 
^BfOane'naiM  (Ouiana).      10.     White.      July. 

Guiana.    1833.    Twiner. 
<—  mu^Mimua  ((greatest.  Ceylon).   90.  Pink.  July. 

Ceylon.    1790.    Twiner. 

—  MeU^tut  (jmrple-eyed).     l^.    White,  purple. 

July.     S.   Africa.      1844.      Herbaceous 
climber. 

—  Mkra'eem  (yeUow).  6.  Yellow.  July.  Guinea. 

1825.    Twiner. 
^peniafnthut  (five-flowered).    6.    Light  blue. 

August.    R.  Ind.     1808.    Twiner. 
«•  lyplciae  (ereepmg).  1.  Purple.  July.  E.  Ind. 

I8O6. 
^^Bmht^rrU  (Dr.  Roxburgh's).  White.  July.  E. 

Ind.     1826.    Climber. 
^  tmrobiemlafhu  (smsiU furrowed).  9.   Pali  red. 

S.  Aaer.    mn.    Trailer. 


C.  9ertieWaftu§  (wherled).  6.  Blue.  August.  W« 

lud.    1819*    Twiner. 

HABDT  DE0IDD0U8. 
C.  mUhmoVdet  (althna-like).    9.     Pink.     JunOi 

Levant.     1597.    Twmer. 

—  kicu9pxd^hu  (two-pointed).  4.  Fafple.  JnnA 

Davuria.    1818.    Twiner. 

—  BinnurU^n*i$  ( Buenos  Ayres).  8.  White.  Jaly* 

Chili.     I8I7.    Twiner. 

—  CmnitifMcm  (Cantabrian).    1.    Pink.    Juae. 

South  Europe.    1640.    Trailer. 

—  CkkufneU  (Cbineee).  6.  Purple.  July.  China. 

I8I7.    Twiner. 

—  (^nic%ia  ((^orsican).  1.  Pink.  /oaa.  Corsica. 

1824.    Twiner. 
->  ebraetea'hu  (nnbraeted).  1.  Whit*,  inly.  1819* 
1*railer. 

—  cffMr^ini^hw  (end-notdied).  9.  Purple.  July. 

1817.    Twiner. 

—  Oerm'rdi  (Gerard's).     I.    Pink.    July.    Sonih 

Europe.    Trailer. 
•^  holo9erifceu$  (all-silky).    Pale  ydlow.    Jane- 
Tauria.     1824. 

—  Merm^divg  (intermediate).    Pale  roae.  June. 

South  Europe.     1896. 
->  IMKeua  (Italian).     Ro«e.    May.    South  Ru« 
rope.    1844.    Climber. 

—  Umugitu/nu  (rather  woolly).  6.  White.  July. 

Levant.    1818.    Climber. 
'-UneaftuM  (lined).    1.    Purple.    June.    South 
Kurope.     1770*    Trailer. 

—  Mulcf/lmn  (Malcolm's).  White.  July.  Peraia. 

1824.    Climber.. 

—  P^rneuM   (Persian).    White.    Jane.    Persia. 

18»9. 
~-  pltU]fca*rpu9  (broad,  fruited).    Lilac.   August. 
Mexico.     1897.     Half-hardy. 

—  §ai»ifv^liu»   (aage-leaved).     1.     Pink.     July. 

Palestine.     1895.    Traili  r. 

—  •cammo'nta  (scammony).  White,  purple.  July. 

Levant.    1796.    Twiner. 
--Sibih&rpii   (Sibthorp's).     I.    White.    July. 
France.     1893.     Trailer. 

—  tert^tirU  (earthy).  White.  July.  Altai.  1828. 

Coo'kia.  Wampee-tree.  (Named  after 
Captain  Cookf  the  circumnavigator.  Nat. 
ord.,  CitroHtports  [Auraniiaoese].  Linn., 
lO-Decandria  I'Monogynia.  Allied  to 
Murray  a.) 

a  fruit  highly  eeteemed  in  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Stove  tree;  cuttines  of  ripe  shoote 
in  March,  or  when  beet  obtainable,  in  heat,  aud 
under  a  bell-glass;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp..  60**  to  dO<*;  winter,  50^  to  5S<*. 

C. /w»«<a'<a  (dotted).  15.  White.  China.  179s. 
Coope'ria,  (Named  after  Mr,  Cooper, 
gardener  at  Wentworth  House,  in  York- 
shire, for  many  years.  Nat.  ord.,  Jma- 
ryliids  [Amaryllidaceae].  linn.,  Q-HeX' 
andria    l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Zephy- 

ranthuB.) 

We  would  have  named  this  genus  "  The  Even- 
ing Star."  It  is  anomalous  amonf^t  its  race  for 
first  opening  its  starry-white  flowers  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  They  possess  the  fragrance  of  the 
primrose.  Although  probably  hardy,  they  arc  beat 
treated  as  half-hardy,  in  a  border  of  deep,  Rsndy 
soil,  under  a  west  wall,  where  they  flower  all  the 
summer,  and  produce  seeds.  Each  stalk  produeee 
but  one  flower ;  but  a  tuft  of  bulbs  weuld  pro- 
duce a  flne  effect.  Ofbete  and  seeds,  sown  1m 
spiiAg  I  sandy  loam. 
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0>  tihioruto'Un  (grecn-tabed).   1.    White,  greea. 
Uiezioo.    ]tS5. 

—  J5/lMimo'«u(t<  (Xhummond't).    1.  White,  red. 

Mesieo.     1085. 

—  peimmniMta  (ioii«>-flower.ttalked).      White, 

orange.    July.    Texu.    ISM. 

CoPAi'FfiBi.  (From  copaiba,  the  Bra- 
zilian name  for  its  b^Isamio  juice,  the 
balsam  of  capivi,  said  fero,  to  bear.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminout  PlanU  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  \{i'Decandria  l-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Cynometra.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree* ;  cutting!  of  flrm  thoote 
in  March,  in  heat,  under  a  glass ;  peat  and  Inam. 
Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80** ;  winter,  60**  to  65°. 

C.  Guiatu'nsiM  (Guiana).    M.    White.    Guiana. 
1826. 

—  t^ffieinaflU  (shop).  20.  White.  8.  Amer.  1774. 

Co'PTiB.  (From  kopto^  to  cut ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  division  of  flie  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  GrowfooU  [Ranunoulocefle].  linn., 
l^-Polyandria  h-Polygynia,  Allied  to 
Helleborus.) 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used  in  the  United 
States  medicinally,  under  the  name  of  Gold 
Thread.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial ;  division 
of  the  roots  and  seeds ;  sandy,  peaty  soU;  requires 
the  protection  of  a  ooid  pit  in  winter. 

C.  iiif&Ka  (three-leaved),    i.    Brown.  May.  N. 
Amer.    1783. 

Cobdyu'nb.    Club  Palm.   (From  kor- 
dyle,  a  club.    Nat.  ord.,  LUyworU  [Lilia 
oeffi].    IJnn.,  Q-Hexandria  i-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Draoena.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Suckers;  peat  and 
loam  ;  or  light,  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 
Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80° ;  winter,  60°  to  56°. 


2. 


New 


C.  autWaflia  (southern).    10.    Blue,  white. 

Zealand.     1833. 
<—  eannaf&Ua  (canna-leaved)^    4.    N.  Holland. 

1830. 

—  conj'cr's^a  (crowded).    10.    Pale  blue.    March. 

N.  Holland.     18B3. 

— >  A«mirAiy«a  (half.golden).  3.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
1833. 

—  indiei'aa  (undivided).  10.  Blue.  New  Zealand. 

—  «Wc/a  (upright).    10.    Blue.    March.    New 

Zealand.    JiSSO. 

CoJiEo'psis.  (From  koris,  a  bug,  and 
opsis,  like ;  referring  to  the  appearance  of 
the  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  OompotUet  [Astera- 
ceae].  lJinn,,l9-SyRgeHe»ia S-Fruttranea.) 

Hardy  annuals,  seeds  in  common  soil,  in 
March ;  hardy  perennials,  division  of  the  roots  in 
the  autumn  or  spring ;  West  Indian  species  re- 
quire  a  hotbed;  and  the  perennial  herbaceous 
and  evergreen 'species  sre  multiplied  by  divisions 
and  cuttings,  tight,  sandy  soil. 
C.  a'/Aa  (white,  cUmhing),     C.    White.     Jane. 

Jamaica.    1690. 
^•Mguatifo'lia  (narrow. leaved).      1,      Yellow. 
July.    N.  Amer.     1778. 

—  Aikirunfnii  (Atkinson's).    8.    Tellow.  brown. 

Columbia.    1826.  ' 

^argu'ia  (sharp-no/cAed).  S.   Yellow.  AuRuat. 

Carolina. 
^aufrea  (golden).    3.     Yellow. 

Amer.    1766. 


Aufast.     N. 


Cauricula'ta  (ear-foaeed).    0.    YflUow.     Jvlf. 
N.  Amer.'   l(tg9. 

—  bVeoior  (two-coloured).    3^    Yellow.    June. 

Arkanaas.    1883. 
"  akryaa'ntha  (golden-flvwered),     s.     Yellow. 
August.     W.  Ind.     1763. 

—  wronafta  (crowned).  3.  Yellow,  brown.  July. 

Mexico.     1835. 

—  era«t/o'/t«  (thick-leaved).    3.    Yellow.    Sep. 

tember.    Carolina.    1786. 
^  dtcAo'/oma  (forked).    1.    Yellow.    September. 
Carolina.     1837. 

—  diMrgif&lia  (various  -  leaved),     s.     Crimaoa. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1833. 
->  i>riimm(/fuiii    (Drummoad's).      S.      Yellow, 

purple.    September.    Texas.     1834. 
^ferulafo'lia  (ferula-leaved).    3.    Yellow.    Oe* 

tober.    Mexico.    1799> 
— ^/i/o'/ta  (thread.!eaved).   3.  Yellow.   Awwusa. 

Texas.     1836. 

—  grandifio'ra  (large- flowering).     S.     TeHov. 

August.    N.  Amer.     1830. 

—  foflfia  (cut-leapcd).     6.     Yellow.     October. 

W.  Ind. 

—  integri/ofOa  (wbole-leaved).  3.  Yellow.  Jwlj. 

Carolina. 

—  laneeolafta  (spear-head-Zea&ed).    1.     Ycllov. 

August.    Carolina.     1734. 

—  UUifc^tia  (broad-leaved).  8.   Yellow.   Augnnt. 

N.  Amer.     178(S. 

—  lo'ngipet  (long-stalked). 

Texas.     18S5. 
^palmafta  (hand-/eaeed). 

Louisiana.    1833. 
■^re'ptafu  (creeping).    6. 

Ind.    1703. 

—  ro'tea    (roseate).     3. 

Casana.    1778. 
-'•en^n'lta  (six-leaved).    4.     Yellow.    SepUm- 
ber.    N.  Amer.    1813. 

—  fenui/o^/a  (slender-leaved).    S.    Yellow.    K. 

Amer.    I78O. 

—  tineto'ria  (colouring). 

a'tro'vurp^rea  (dark  purple),    t.    Park 

purple.    June. 
f^tro^tunguifne.a  (dark  crimson).      Dwk 

crimson.     July.     N.  Amer.     1823. 
^  iriehotpe'rma    (hairy-seeded),      3.       Yellow. 

August.     North  Jer»ey.     1818. 

—  nerticillti'ta  (^horUleaved).   3.    Yellow.    Aa. 

gust.    N.  Amer.     1/50. 

CoRETHRo'sTYLis.  (From  korethmn,  a 
broom,  and  tlyhtf  a  style;  refiirring  to 
the  consolidated  styles  being  clothed 
with  hairs.  Nat,  OTfL^ByUneriads  [Bjtt- 
neriaceffi].  Linn.,O.P«n/aNi/rta  l-JtfMio- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Lasiopetalum.) 

Greenhouie  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  yownc 
shoota  in  silver  sand  ;  peat  and  silver  »and,  «ith 
a  little  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  66^  to  7S*  - 
winter,  48<»  to  48*.  * 

t.    Kak. 


3. 


YeUow.    ApriL 
Yellow.     Ji 
Yellow.    July. 
Bed.     July.      Nortk 


W. 


ApxiL. 


C.  braeteafta  (rosy-bracted). 
Swan  River.    1844. 

CeniA'MDBUH.  Coriander.  (From , 

a  bug;    referring  to  the  smell  of  the 
leaves.      Nat.  ord.,  .Crm6e//i/rrf  [Umbel- 
liferae].    Linn.,  ^.Pentandria  *i-DigyMia^ ) 

A  hardy  annual  I  aeeda  aowB  in  Maick  i 
soil. 


C.Mtfvum  (cultivated). 
England. 


Wblti.     J 
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Cosia'ma.  (From  corium^  a  hide ;  in 
reference  to  the  crustaoeoas  covering  of 
the  frait.  Nat.  ord.,  a  dispated  point 
imong  botanists.  Dr.  lindley  says,  "  It 
is  yeiy  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  affinity 
of  this  plant.**  I^n.,  22-DisBcia  9- 
Deeaudria.) 

The  hard  J  (pedes  by  laekeft ;  the  New  Zealend 
one  bj  cuttinn  in  sand,  under  •  bell-glasa.  Win- 
tor  temp.,  HP  to  4S^ 

€•  w^frti/o'tia  (myTtle-leaTed).  0.    Ortea.  June. 

South  Europe.     1099. 
^  tmment&ta  (twx^fj),  s.  Green.  June.    New 

Zealand.     1828. 

Co'bis.  (A  name  adopted  from  Diosco- 
lides.  Kat.  ord.,  Primewortt  [Primu- 
laceie].  Linn.,  t>-Peniandria  \-Monotjynia, 
Allied  to  Lnbinia.) 

A  greenhouse  biennial*  Increased  b^  seeds,  in 
Mareh ;  sand  and  peat.  Interesting  little  plant 
fur  the  greenhcrase  shelf. 

C,  MfmtpeUtfn^a  Oiontpf^hvry    1.    Lilae.  June, 
^lottth  Europe.     1040. 

GoRX-TBSB.     QMe*fcu$  phe'lUn, 

Cork  Wood.    Ano'na  palu'^ris, 

CoRKETjiAH  Cherrt.    Ct/mut  maUeula, 

GoRii  FiJLO.     Oladffolus, 

GoRHiSH  MovRYWORT.  Sibtho'rpia 
Europt^a. 

Corn  Sai.ad,  or  Lamb's  Lettucb  ( Va- 
leriane'tta  olUo'ria)^  is  grown  for  winter 
and  spring  salads.  The  first  dish, 
formerly  Ixroaght  to  table,  was  a  red 
herring  set  in  a  com  salad. 

Soil  and  SiiwUion, — Any  soil  that  is 
cot  particularly  heavy;  the  best  is  a 
Bsndy,  moderately-fertile  loam,  in  an 
open  sitaation. 

Time  and  Mode  of  Sowing. — Sow  in 
Fehmaiy  and  the  two  following  months, 
snd  once  a  month  daring  the  summer,  if 
in  request;  hut  it  is  not  so  palatable 
during  this  season.  Lastly,  during 
Angn^t  and  early  in  September,  the 
plants  firom  which  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  eariy  spring,  or  daring  the  winter,  if 
mildr  Three  sowings  are,  in  general, 
quite  sufficient  for  a  family,  yiz.,  one  at 
the  end  of  Fehruary,  a  second  early  in 
August,  and  a  third  early  in  September. 

Sow  in  diilla,  riz  inches  apart.  The 
only  cultivation  reqtiired  is  frequent 
hoeug,  the  plants  being  thinned  to  four 
inches  asunder.  They  should  alwayft  be 
Mtea  quite  young.  In  summer,  the 
whole  plant  may  be  out,  as  they  soon 
•dvanee  to  seed  at  this  season;  but  in 
spring  and  winter  the  outer  leaves  only 
iboold  he  gathered,  as  for  spinach. 

To  ohIuM  Seed,-Some  d  the  spring. 


t.  White.  July. 
10.  WUte.  Au- 
II.    White. 


raised  plants  must  be  left  nn gathered 

from.    They  flower  in  Jane,  and  perfect 

their  seed   during   tbe    two   following 

months. 

Oo'Rirus.    Dogwood.     (From  eomu,  a 

horn ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the 

wood.      Nat.  ord.,  Cornels  [Comacee]. 

Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1-Monoyynia,) 

Hardy  deddaons  trees,  ihrubs,  &e.,  exempt 
where  otherwise  specified.  Propagated  by  seed«, 
layers,  or  cuttings,  and  root  dhrisions ;  common 
soil  and  moist  situation. 

Caflba  i^hxtt' berried),     le.     White.     July. 

Siberia.    1741. 
— Rafmiea  (Russisn). 

Siberia.    1880. 

—  —  Sibi'Hcm  (Siberian). 

gust.    Siberia.    1834. 

—  mtterHjMUa  (alternate-leaved). 

July.    N.  Amer.    1700. 

—  Canadefnata  (Canadian).    1.     Yellow.     July. 

Canada.    1774.    Herbaceous  perennisl . 
'^eireina'ta  (ronnd-Zeaved).    0.    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1784. 
—Jl</rUm  (flowery).    16.    White.     April.     N. 

Amer.    1781. 
^gra'ndi*  (grand).      Oreen.     Ifeaico.      1888. 

Half-hardy  erergreen. 

—  maerophjf'Ua  (large-leaved).     White*     July. 

Nepaul.    I8'i7' 

—  me^eeuia  tmale.'    Cornel)-    18*    Tellow.    Fe- 

bruary.   Austria-    15IKL 

—  '—^fn^etuetfrmeolorafto  (fruitwax-eoleared) 

30.    Yellow.    February. 

—  •^— earie^o'/a  (Tariegated).  8.  Yellow.  June. 

Austria.    IS96. 

—  oMo'ii^a  (oblong).  IS.  Purple.  Nepaul.  1819. 
^pwHieuUnfta  (pankled).     o.     White.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1768. 

—  san^w^'neA  (bloody).  8.  White.  June.  Britain 
eortV/fo'/a  (variegated).  8.  White.  June. 

Britain. 

f&UiM  wuiegeftU  (variepted-leaved).  1 0. 

White.    June.    Britain. 

—  oewfeea  (silky),     i.     White.     August.  N. 

Amer.     1083. 

—  -^a*perif&Ua  (rough-leaved).     8.    White. 

Carolina. 

—  — —  oblongi/i/tta  (oblong-leaved).   8.  White. 

August. 
~  mUVriea  (Siberini).  8.  White.  July.  Siberia. 
1834. 

—  etri'eta  (erect)l    10.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1768. 

—  —  atperifo^Ha  (rough -leaved).    10.    White. 
eemperti'renM  (sit^»evergreeD).  10.  White. 

June. 

—  — —  eoriejro'la  (variegated).  10.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1768. 

—  Sme'etea  (Swedish).  1.  White.  April.  Britain. 

Herbaceoos  perennial. 

Corku'tia.     (Named  after  Comutus,  a 

French  physician.    NaL  ord.,   Verbena  § 

[Verbenacee].      Unn.,    2-Diandria    1- 

Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gallicarpa.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Loam  and  peat ;  rut- 
tings  in  bottom-heat,  under  glass,  in  February  ol 
March. 

C, pgramidtfta  (pyramidal).     0.     Blue.     July. 
Mexico.    1788. 

CoBon'LLA.     (From  torona,  a  esvwM 
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or  garland ;  in  refereoce  to  the  dispon- 
tioD  of  the  flowers.  Nat  ord.»  Lefftnninoua 
Plants  [Fabaoeie].  linn^  17 -Diadelphia 
^-Decandria,) 

The  juice  of  C.  v^rim  U  pobonoas.  Both 
rreenhouae  and  hurdy  spociei  are  handsome, 
free-blooD^ng  plant*.  Seeds  and  cattingt; 
Cttttinge  root  feadily  daring  the  aummer  naonchs 
under  a  cloae  frame,  even  mthout  bottom>heat. 

BAHDT  HERBACEOUS,  Ac. 
C.  Cvpodt'eica   (Cappadodan).       I .      White. 
July.    Cappadocia.    1800. 

—  e'MM'iw  {aeorpum-Mnnm).    8.     Red,  yellow. 

'    Apnl.  France.  lOpiS.  Deciduous  shrubs.  { 
^-' gloko^tm  (globe-form).    1.     White.      Septem*  1 

ber.    Crete.    1800.    Deciduous  creeper. 
~ /fte'Hca  (Iberian).     1.  TeUow.   July.    Iberia. 

1899.    Deciduous  trailer. 
"Jvfneea  (rush).    3.    Yellow.    June.    France. 

lOsO.    Brergreen  shrub. 
~  §q*uuna'ta  (scaly).    I*    White.  June.   Crete. 

1890. 

—  voVia   (yariooa).      1.       Fink.       Bi-ptember. 

Europe.    1S07»    Deciduous  creeper. 

OBBBNHOUSX  EVBROREENS,   &0, 
C-  urg^ntea  (silrery-feaeetf).    9.    Yellow.    May. 
Crete.    1W4. 

—  eoronafta  (crowned- AemM).  9.  Yellow.  June. 

South     Europe.       177S*       Herbaceous 
perennial. 

—  CnfUea  (Cretan).    1.    Striped.    June.    Can- 

dia.    1731.    Annual. 

—  ftoi^«a    (milky-gTecn.      8eveM-A«adetf).      9. 

Yellow.    July.    France.     179S. 

—  — ^  vanegro'te  (▼arie|ated-/ea»etf).    4.    Yel- 

low.   August.    Gardens. 

—  mfiifaia  (least).    1.      Yellow.     July.     South 

Europe.    I658.    Herbaceous  perennial. 
» monttfna  (mountain).     9.     Yellow.     June. 
Switaerland.      1776.      Herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

—  fOnlotpAy'Ua  (five-leaTed).    9.    Yellow.   June. 

Algiers.     1700. 

—  Valeni^na  (Valentine).    9.    Yellow.  August. 

South  Europe.     ISfifit 

—  otaifsa'tfe  (twiggy).     S.      Yellow.      August. 

Mogad.    1708. 

Cobbb'a.  (Named  after  CSr>rrea,  a 
Portuguese  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Rue- 
wofU  [Bntaoen].  Linn.,  S-Oetandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

The  settlers  in  New  Holland  employ  the  leaves 
of  Correaa,  particularly  those  of  C.  aftbit,  for  tea. 
Greenhouse  evergreen  shruba,  from  Australia. 
Cuttings  of  half-npened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bd,Uglase,  in  bottom-heat,  in  spring.  The  finer 
eorts  are  also  grafted  on  the  commoner  ones,  such 
as  C.  afiAa,  C»  apecio^§a  will  scarcely  strike  at 
all ;  three  parts  sandy  peat  and  one  of  turfy  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  65**  to  75°  Y  winter  40^  to  48°. 

C.  a'lAu  (white).    0.    White.    June.    1/03. 
— /emigt'iitfu  (maty).    8.   Green,  white.    April. 
1830. 

—  pufrAe'lte  (pretty).    S.    Scarlet.   June.   1894. 

—  ntya  (reddish).    0.    White.    June.     1821. 

—  ipMtf'osa  (showy).    8.    Scarlet.    June.    I8O6. 
— >e<'ren«(green->lovere<().  0.  Green.  July.  1800. 

CoRTu'sA.  Bear's-ear  Sanicle.  (Named 
ftfler  Corhuui,  an  Ita}ian  botanist.    NaL 


ord.,  Primeworts  [Primnlacea].    linn.. 
i^-Pentandria  1  -Monogynia . ) 

A  hardy  perennial,  with  frame  protectSon  in 
winter ;  does  beat  as  a  pot-plant ;  root  dirisioa  { 
loam  and  peat. 

C.atatthio'tt  (UatthioH's).      I.      Bed.      April. 
Austria.    1590 

Corya'mthes.   Helmet-flower.    (From 

Aoryf ,  a  helmet,  and  anthos^  a  flower ;  in 

reference  to  the  shape   of   the   lip,  or 

labellum.      Nat.  ord.,   Orchids    [Orchi- 

daces].     Linn.,  20'Oynandria  1-J/oim»«« 

dria.) 

Store  orehids.  Dirision ;  in  pots  well-drained  { 
fibrous  peat,  chopped  sphagnum,  and  small-bro- 
ken pouherds.  Growing  temp.,  75**  to  85^;  rest, 
50**  to  60**.    See  The  Cottage  Gmrdener,  r.  SSfi. 

C.  Fieldfngi  (Colonel  Fielding's).  Yellow,  brown. 
May.    S.  Amer.     1845. 

—  tenHgino'sm  (freckled).  YeUow.  May.  Guiana. 

1837. 

—  maera'ntha    (large-flowered).       I.      Brown, 

yellow.    June.    Caraccaa. 

"- mocu/aVa  (spotted-l^ipMl).  1.  Yellow-spot- 
ted.   June.    Demerara.     1899. 

Parke'ri  ( Parher's)      1 .    YeUow,  puri^. 

June.    Demerara.    1 8^*9. 

^  maerosta'ehpa  Oarve-spiked).  Orange,  yel- 
low, brown.    Mexico.     1843. 

^  epeeio'ta  (showy).  1 1.  Yellow,  green.  May. 
Braail.    1890. 

—  —  a'l6a  (whife-><owererf).  14.  White.  June. 

Demerara.     1840, 

Cory'ciuii.  (From  Aoryf,  a  helmet; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceee].  linn., 
2(\-Oynandria  l-Monandria.) 

One  of  those  terrestrial  orehids  frY>m  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  which  no  British  gardener  has  yet 
succeeded  in  cultivating  with  succeas. 

C.  trtspmn  (curled).    1.    Yellow.    July.    lass. 

—  oroftoncAof des  (orobanche-like).     1.    YeUow. 

July.    18Sft. 

Cobyda'lis.     (From  korydtUos,  a^Urk, 

the  spur  of  the  flower  resembling  that 

of  the  lark.    NaL  ord.,  Fusneworts  [Fn- 

mariaceie] .    Linn.,  17 -Diadeiphia  2-Aes- 

andria*) 

Beautiftil  hardy  plants.  The  perennial  kinds 
are  increased  by  root  dirision  at  any  season  ;  and 
the  annuals  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  spring 
,or  autumn,  in  common  soU. 

ANNUALS  AND   BIENNIALS. 
C  aeau'lix  (stemleas).    1.    Pale  yellow.     July. 
Hungary.     1888. 

—  mtfrea  (golden).  1.  Yellow. 

1818     Biennial. 

—  brevi/lo'ra  (short-flowered). 

June.    Karotschatka. 

—  em^fnoVdee  (eapnus-like).    S 

South  Europe.     15gfl. 

—  etavieni  t'ta  (tmarilled).    6. 

June.    Britain.    Climber. 
^  glmvfem   (milky«green).    8.     YeUow,  purpi 
Jnly.     N.  Amcr.     1088. 

—  impa'tiena  (impatient).      1.      YeUo* 

Siberia.     I82;i. 


June.  M. 


3.    Pale 
1894. 

White. 
Bienniale. 

White,  yellow. 


yellow. 
July. 
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C' wirfdm  (titmAt),  1.  Yellow.  Jane.  8ib«rU. 

18S7.    Biennnlt. 
->  UmUfntiM  (Ural).    1.    Pale  rellow.    Aagiut. 

Xamtachttka.    18S4.    BieaniaU. 

HBRBAOEOUS. 
9»$t^mtim    fydlowish).      ^.      Tettow.      June. 

RuMia.     1838. 
—  Im'/m  (yellow).    S.    Vellow.    July.  England. 
^^  pmommf&Ua,   (peonv-leaved).       8.       Purple. 

February.    Siberia.    18S0. 
^BM'rica   (Siberian).       1.       Yellow.      July. 

Siberia.    1818. 

TtTBEBOUS-BOOTED. 
C  mmguaiift/tta   (narrow-leaved).      I.      Purplf. 
February.     Iberia.     181 9. 

Paid  yellow. 


1. 
1829. 

1.    Pinlc.    June. 
Fink.      February. 


1. 


Purple.  February. 
8.  Purple.   February. 


18S7. 
Pale  roM. 


Purple. 


—^brmeieafta  (/a*^«-bracted). 
February.    Siberia. 

—  Healemrt^ia  (two-tpurred). 
^kmiMan    (bnlbou*).      1. 

Britain. 

—  Cauea'HiM  (Caucasian). 

Caueasttt.  1893. 
<— /■dc'ees  (bean-teao«^. 

Germany.  1815. 
~  Ge'MeH  (Gebler*B).    May.    Altai. 

—  bmgifia^ra  (long-flowercd).       |. 

April.    Altai.     1832. 

^MartkanU^na    (Marahairs).        1. 
February.    Tauria.     I8S4. 

'•^m/bilia  (noble-ilowered).     1.     Lilae,  yellow. 
May.    Siberia.    1783. 

•—^wiK^'t^a  (few-flowered).    1.    Purple.      Fe- 
bruary.   Siberia.    1 81 9. 

—  iMAtfrt/«a  (tuberous* A vtfoto-roo^erf).    1.     Pur- 

ple.    February.     Europe.     IS96. 

—  <— -  mW/l^n  ( white-ilowereri ).      1 .     Whtke. 

February.    Europe,    IftfHS- 

Co'ktujs.  Nutrtree.  (From  kcrrys, 
ft  bood,  or  helmet ;  in  refereoce  to  the 
cftlyx  covering  the  nut.  Nat.  ord.,  Magt- 
woris  [Corylaces].  Linn.,  ^l-Moncecia 
9-Polyandria, ) 

Hardy  dcdduons  aliruba,  mostly  eulrivated  for 
fkcir  firnits;  eommon  soil  ;  readily  increased 
cither  by  seeds  sown  in  October  or  November, 
or  by  iayart  or  suckers. 

C  if  m^rioo'iM  (American).   10.  April.  N.Amer. 
<— «9efla'na  (filbert).     10.     February.     Britain. 

—  —  iZ/Aa  (white  Filbert).      10.      February. 

Spain. 
^  ——  Smreeion^nrit  (Barcelona).  8.  February. 

iipain. 
•—  —  cti'tpa  (fritsled).    8.    February. 

—  ■    giomer^ta  (clustered).    8.    February. 

—  ^—  fre^ndka  (grreat  C06).    8.    February. 

— keterophpUa  (various-leaTed).    80.    Yel- 
low, red.    February.     Danube.     IR29. 
«->  — —  Lambifrti  (Lamberrs).    10.    February. 
..»_ofw'/a  {e%%- fruited).    8.    February. 
«— '  — —  p^mila  (dwarf).    6.    February. 
—~~——fmrpvfrtu.{p\xrp\e'leae€d).  10.  February. 

—  —  rt^hra  (red  Filbert).     10.     February. 

— ee'rutia  (thin  Coa/ard).     10.    February. 

«->  tubuiofaa  (tubular-ra/jr.rrd).       10.       Fe- 

bruary.    South  of  Europe.     1 759. 

-^ '— —  fw^/e'ra    0fU»a  (whtte-tubular- Filbert). 
10.     February. 

— varieg0fta  (variegated).    8.    February. 

'iMCbaBel.   Cotutantinople).  10.    Apetal. 
February.    Constantinople.     iMs. 
(bumble).    6.    February.    N.Amer. 


C  rmtrmftn  (beaked).    5.    Febroary.    N.  AoBsr, 

Felbebt  Culture. — The  followiDg  ara 
the  most  esteemed  kinds: — White  Fil- 
bert; well  known.  Bed;  similar,  hut 
having  a  red  skin.  Prolific  cob  ;  a  yery 
large  nut.  Cosfnrd;  fine  flavour,  thin 
shell,  great  bearer.  Prolific  dwarf;  well 
adapted  for  small  gardens.  Oordor^t 
thin.ihelled ;  a  good  nut  Frizzled; 
similar  to  the  other  filberts,  husk  more 
ornamental. 

Propagation. — Layers,  euttings,  graft- 
ing, and  seed.  Shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  root  readily  if  layered  any 
time  during  the  rest-season.  Cuttings 
should  he  made  similar  to  those  of  the 
eurrant,  the  lower  buds  cut  out  in  order 
to  destroy  their  propensity  to  suekering. 
If  they  are  to  form  neat  little  bushes, 
on  a  dwarfing  system  for  small  gardens, 
the  cuttings  may  be  nearly  half  a  yard 
in  length.  Orafling  is  performed  a*) 
with  the  apple  or  pear,  and  at  the  period 
when  the  buds  first  begin  to  Hwell.  The 
common  hazel-nut  and  the  Spanish  nut 
are  generally  nsed  for  stocks ;  the  latter, 
it  is  afllrmed,  will  not-  produce  suckers. 

Seed. — This  practice  is  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  raising  new  varieties,  or 
for  producing  the  (^dinary  hazels.  In 
tlie  former  ease,  there  is  much  room 
for  progress  still ;  and  certainly  no  plant 
offers  greater  facilities  to  the  hyhridzer. 
Bearing,  as  it  does,  male  and  female  blos- 
soms separately,  every  opportunity  exists 
for  depriving  any  given  kind  of  its  catkins 
betimes. 

Soil, — Any  ordinary  soil,  if  pretty 
good,  vrill  answer,  provided  it  is  not 
stagnant.  A  free,  upland,  light  loam, 
however,  is  what  they  prefer.  We  have, 
nevertheless,  known  them  succeed  very 
well  in  a  moorish-looking  soil,  and  on 
well-drained  peats,  which  had  become 
sound  through  the  application  of  marl 
or  clay. 

Culture  during  the  growing  period. — 
Very  little  is  requisite  after  the  regular 
winter  pruning,  unless  it  be  the  extirpa- 
tion  of  suckers,  and  the  removal,  during 
summer,  of  those  loose  and  ill  placed 
watery  growths  which  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse and  darken  the  tre«.  We  may  here 
notice,  that  some  little  training  may  be 
necessary  for  those  under  a  dwarfing- 
system  in  small  gardens,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  a  compact  and  handsome 
shape 
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Ouitmre  dmring  the  rest  yeriod, — Com* 
mendng  with  the  training  when  yonng. 
They  are  best  in  single  Btems  of  about 
two  feet  in  height ;  and  the  head  should 
branch  off  equally,  to  accomplish  which, 
some  pruning  back  is  requisite  during 
the  first  year  or  two,  whilst  the  head  is 
forming,  and  the  latter  should  be  kept 
thin  in  the  centre.  When  the  trees  are 
W€dl  established  an  annual  pruning  should 
be  resorted  to,  consisting  of  still  keeping 
the  centre  of  the  bush  somewhat  open, 
•and  in  thinning  out  any  cross  shoots  and 
diiperfluous  spray.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  frnit  is  produced  on  shoots  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  generally  on 
portions  which  have  been  well  exposed 
to  the  light.  Any  coarse  or  robust 
shoots  should  be  shortened  back  nearly 
half  their  length ;  these  will  frequently 
produce  axillary  branches  of  a  fruit- 
ful character.  Bo  not  prune  until  the 
blossoms  are  showing;  this  will  be 
about  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
female  blossom  is  like  a  minute  brush, 
of  a  pinkish  colour;  the  male  is  the 
well-known  catkin.  In  pruning,  much 
regard  must  be  paid  to  these  blossoms, 
especially  the  female;  scarcely  a  twig 
may  be  cut  away  containing  them.  This 
makes  it  evident  that  most  of  the  prun- 
ing, or  rather,  thinning,  requisite  should 
have  been  well  carried  out  prior  to  the 
oommencemefet  of  fruitfulness. 

It  often  happens  that  filbert-trees  will 
possess  female  blossoms  with  few  or  no 
male  catkins.  When  such  is  the  ease 
there  will  be  no  crop,  unless  means  be 
taken  to  bring  the  male  farina  within 
their  reach.  Catkins  must  be  sought 
about  the  period  when  the  male  dust  is 
just  beginning  to  burst.  Branches  con- 
taining these  may  be  tied  here  and  there 
amongst  the  bushes  most  needing  them. 
It  matters  not  what  kind  of  nut  they  are 
from;  probably  the  wild  hazel  is  best 

Fruit :  how  to  keep, — ^When  gathered, 
the  fruit  must  be  kept  in  jars,  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  husks  on.  If  it  is  desired  to 
impart  a  fine,  fresh-looking  colour  to  the 
husks,  they  must  be  placed  in  a  close 
▼easel,  and  a  small  pan  of  sulphur  gently 
burned,  or  rather,  smouldered,  beneath 
them.  « 

Inxertg.^See  CuBOi^uo  MTTOXTM  and 
Atnu  aoRYU. 

CoRYiSBS,  a  spike  of  flowers,  the  flower- 
stalks  at  which  ore  lon(?er  in  proportion 
•s  they  stand  lower  down  th'>  main  stalk 


supporting  them,  so  thai  the  flowers  ait 
with  a  top  nearly  level.  I'hose  of  Spir^a 
opuli/o'Ua  and  of  the  Mountain  Aah  aie 
examples. 

Gortni'lul  (From  Aoryntf,  a  clnb; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  atyle. 
Nat  ord.,  LtguminovM  Plants  [Fabaoen]. 
Unn^  17. DiaiUlphia^Decandria.  Allied 
to  Clianthus.) 

Store  trertfinen  tlinib.  Cuttings  In  wmnA  %mdtt 
a  glass,  and  in  bottom-heat;  peat  and  loMi| 
sammer  temp.,  00^  to  80<* ;  winter,  SO^  to  58*. 

C.  polftfnikm  (many-flowerMl).    S.   Pwpla*   Xfm 
Ind.    1SS4. 

Cobtnoca'rpus.  ( From  kmyne,  a  dob^ 
and  earpost  a  fruit ;  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  fleshy  seed.  Nat  ord.,  Jrdisiada 
[Myrsinaoefle].  Linn.,  b-Pmlnndria,  I* 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Theophrasta.) 

Oreenhottsa  evergreen  tree;  readflj  facrtairf 
by  layers  in  light,  neh  ■oil. 

C.  i4nlga*tu9  (smooth).    SO.    White.    New  tea> 
land.     188S. 

Cory'pua.  Fan  Palm.  ( From  *rtr3fpA*, 
the  summit;  in  reference  to  the  leaves 
growing  in  tufts  on  the  top  of  this  palm. 
Nat  ord.,  Palms  [Palm aces].  linn^  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Btove  palms,  ezoept  wheTeotherwise  mentieaed  i 
soil,  rich,  sandy  loam  i  increased  by  seeds. 

C,  auslrafUs  (southern),  to.    N.  Holland.    ItM. 
Greenhouse. 

—  ela'fii  (ta:i).    ISO.    E.  Ind.    I89S. 

—  r/ttKoe'cetffM  (milky-green).  lOO.  E.  lad.  IBN. 

—  Ae/eropAjr'Uut  ^various-leaved).  Danube,  iny. 

Green  houM. 

—  iVmo«  (Pumos).    SO.    CuHa.    18S4. 
^  teeta'rum  {roof).    1ft.    W.  Ind.    istS. 

•^  mm^me%Ui'/era  (umbrella-bearing).    ISO.    ■. 
Ind.     I74t. 

—  Vlan  (Ucan).    M.    Moluccaa.    IStS. 

Cobysa'mthes.  New  Holland  ground- 
orchids,  of  which  little  is  known.  Perhaps 
belonging  to  Goryanthes. 

Cosma'ntrtts.  (From  kosmos^  beanti- 
ful,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat  ord., 
ffydrophgls  [Hydrophyllacee].  Linn.^ 
b'Pentandria  i-Monoggnia,  Allied  to 
Phacelia.) 

A  half-hardy  soDuaL    Seeds  |  aandy  aoQ. 

CJImbHi^hu  (ftingtd'petaled).    f.    Pale  §tA, 
June. 

Cosme'lia.  (From  kosmeo^  to  adors, 
Nat  ord.,  £pncri</*[ Kpacridacei*?].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  I'Monoggnia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  In  ShOb 
mer  months ;  sandy  peat  and  sand. 

C.  m^ftra  (red.>lotMrmr).  Red.  N.  HoIUod.  tl*f. 

Co'svos.  (From  ifcofmos, bean ti fVil ;  ia 
reference  to  the  ornamental  flowers.  Nab 
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oHm  CampntHet  [Asteraces].    linn.,  19- 

£ynfenesia^SuperJlua.  Allied  to  Bidens.) 

Cosmea  it  united  to  this.  Both  the  annual 
and  perennial  apeciea  are  all  readily  increaaed 
fram  leedt,  town  early  in  sprinfr,  and  treated 
n  tender  annuals  |  planted  out  In  tha  open 
borden  in  the  aummer  months. 

FB&BNMIAIiB. 

C»4bKr§^Ba  (Tarions-leaTed).  S.  Lilac.  Sep- 
tember.    Mexico.     1 835.     Hardy  tuber. 

*«MMMof <let  (•eabiottft.hke).  4.  Scarlet.  Sep- 
tember,   tf  exico,    Uraenhonse  tuber. 

ANNUALS. 
Ct  Hfimna'ta  (doubly-leafleted).  S.  Purple.  Inly. 
Mexico.    1790. 

—  ehytanthemifi/iia   (ehrytan  themum  •  leaved) . 

S.     Vellow.    July.    8.  Amer.     1820. 
-*  trUkmtfo'iia  (aamphire-leafed).    %.     Yellow. 

tieptemher.    Mexico.     1820. 
->  ki'tea  (fellow).  9.  Tellow.  October.   Mexico. 

1811. 
•^pnrvtflt/ra  (•maTl^flowered).  S.  White.  July. 

Mexico.     1800.    Hardy. 

—  MrfpAuVra  (sulphur).      S.      Yellow.      July. 

Mexico.    1700.    Hardy. 
•^hn^Ua   (delicate).      9.     Yellow.      October. 
Bfexieo.     1894. 

—  lmi(fo7ms  (fllender-leaved).  9.  Purple.  Sep- 

tember.   Mexico.     1830.     Hardy. 

Cossi'gnxa.     (Named  after  Oonfyny,  a 

French  naturalist.    Nat.  ord.,  Soapwarlt 

[Sapindaoes].     Linn.,   6'Hexandrim    2- 

l>i9y»ia.    Allied  to  Eoelrenteria.) 

Admired  for  Its  golden-Teined  leaves.  Stove 
nvrgreen  shrub.  Soil,  peat  and  loam.  Cuttings 
root  readily  under  glass,  in  bottom-beat. 

C.  i)orAe'iw-c«  (Bourbon).    10.    Mauntius.    1824. 

Cossus  LioNipEBDA.  Ooat  Moth.  The 
aterpillar  of  the  Goat  Moth  i«  most 
destructive  to  the  wood  of  fruit-trees, 
though  the  elm,  oak,  willow,  poplar,  and 
valnnt,  also,  are  liable  to  its  attacks.  It 
IS  the  Oo99us  Ugnvperda  of  some  natural- 
ists, and  the  B'tmhyx  and  Xyleulea  coxshs 
of  others.  The  caterpillar  measures  more 
than  four  inches  in  length,  is  smooth  and 
shining,  beset  only  here  and  there  with 
■ingle  short  hairs.  It  is  dark  red  on  the 
book,  and  the  breathing-holes  situated 
ftt  both  sides  are  of  the  same  colour. 
The  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
flesh-coloured;  the  head  is  black;  the 
first  segment,  also,  marked  with  black 
ftbore.  After  remaining  more  than  two 
yean  in  the  larva  state,  and  casting  its 
■bo  eight  times,  the  caterpillar  becomes 
of  a  light  ochrish-yellow  hue  shortly  be- 
fore beooming  a  chrysalis,  which  usually 
^es  place  in  spring,  when  it  makes  a 
strong  eoeoon  of  chips  of  wood  and  small 
pi^oes  of  bark,  which  it  has  gnawed  off. 
■he  ehrysalis  is  yellow,  and  the  segments 
■n  deeply  indented  and  capable  of  much 
■xtension;    its  back  is  furnished  with 


strong,  pointed  spines,  sometimes  of  fi 
reddish -brown  colour.  The  cocoon  is 
situated  immediately  within  the  opening 
in  the  tree,  so  that  the  pupa,  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  can  press  itself  hall 
out  of  the  hole  when  the  shell  bursts, 
aind  the  moth  comes  forth  usually  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  after  having 
reposed  in  the  popa  state  for  an  indefinite 
time.  When  at  rest  the  wings  are  folded 
together  over  the  back  in  the  form  of  a 
roof;  it  sits  quietly  in  the  day-thne  on 
the  stems  of  trees,  and  is  difficult  to  he 
distinguished  on  account  of  its  grey 
colour.  Its  wings  measure,  from  one  tip 
to  the  other,  nearly  three  inches,  and 
many  specimens  more  than  this ;  the 
female  is  usually  larger  than  the  male. 
The  fore-wings  are  ashy-white,  clouded 
with  brown,  especially  across  the  middle, 
and  marked  with  very  numerous  streaks, 
like  net-work;  the  hind-wings  are  brown ; 
thorax  ochrish  in  front,  pale  in  the 
middle,  with  a  black  bar  behind.  The 
female  is  provided  with  a  strong  egg- 
depositor,  with  which  she  introduces  her 
eggs  into  the  bark  of  the  tree— often 
UK)0  in  number  ;  the  young  caterpillars 
Uving,  at  first,  in  and  between  the  outer 
and  inner  hark,  and  afterwards,  when 
they  are  stronger,  penetrating  into  the 
wood.  When  the  existence  of  one  of 
these  creatures  is  detected  in  a  trunk,  by 
its  excrement,  relief  comes  too  late  for 
the  tree,  even  if  we  are  able  to  kill  the 
caterpillar,  the  mischief  being  already 
done.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cater- 
pillar should  never  be  left  undisturbed ; 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach 
it  by  enlarging  the  opening  with  a  garden- 
knife,  or  endeavouring  to  kill  it  by  thrust- 
ing a  piece  of  garden-wire  up  the  hole. 
It  is  called  the  Goat  Moth  from  the 
peculiar  smell  both  of  the  insect  and  its 
larva. — Tke  Ootiage  Qardener^  iii.  187. 

Co' STUB.  (An  ancient  name,  adopted 
from  Pliny.  Nat.  ord.,  Gingerworts  [Zin- 
giberaceie].  linn.,  X-MoncMdria  l-3fo- 
noggnia.) 

The  roots  are  very  bitter,  and  without  the 
aromatic  pungent  odour  peculiar  to  the  Costua  of 
the  continental  shops,  which  is  the  root  of  a  very 
different  plant,  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  allied  to 
Cardopatum.  The  Cottus  of  Cashmere,  employed 
to  protect  b^as  of  shawls  from  moths,  is  the  root 
of  Auklafndia  eo'»tu$.  Stove  herbaceous  peren- 
nials of  easy  growth,  and  readily  increased  bf 
root  division ;  sandy  Inam,  with  a  little  peat. 
C.  A'fer  (African).  S.  White.  June.  Sieffs  Leon* 
isn. 

'^Ara'bitma    (Arabian).     S.     WUla.    Aneuat 

:ndies.    17S9. 
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CMtmlotr  (t«o-coloared-/ff«M^«     4.     Wkite. 

June.    MaraQ.    16ts. 
•- toiM^ftw  (woolly).    8.    May.    S.Amer.    ISM. 

—  fmmeulaitm  (apotted).  S.  White.  July.  Siom 

Leone.    1 8S9. 

—  KepaWtuti  (Nepaul).  S.  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1799- 
'-ffctua  (peititedV^owei^*   >•    Tellow,  pur- 
ple.   July.    Mexico.    18St. 

—  Pi»&ni»  (Pieon's).  8.  CrimeoD.  June.  Meren. 

1888. 

—  jpeeto'na  (sbowy).    8.    White.    AQgaet.    B. 

Ind.    1700> 

—  i|ptoi</Mt  (spiked).  1.  Tellow.  Jane.  W.  Ind. 

17PS. 

—  epira'fte  (apinl).   4.   Seerlet*    NoTember.    8t. 

Vineent. 

—  •<aoif«t<MM(moet  hairy).    0.    Yellow.    No- 

Temher.    St.  Vincent.    1889. 

CoToifEA'sTXR.  (From  eotonea^  Pliny's 
name  for  the  qainoe,  and  atier^  a  oorrnp- 
tion  of  ad  inMiar,  generally  used  to  ex- 

Sress    likeness;    literally,    quince -like. 
fat.  ord.,  JppUwortt  [Pomaoese].  linn., 
12'Icosandria  ^Digynia.} 

Hardy  ahmbe,  eeaily  incieeaed  by  Uyera  or 
eeed.    Common  aoil. 

C.  aeumint/ta  (polnted.leaved).  4.  Pink.  April. 
Nepaul.     1820. 

—  eJF'nte  (aimiiar).  4.  Pink.  April.  Nepaul.  1880. 

—  hael/WriM  {rod),    Nepeul.    1841. 

—  6wr(/b'/ia  (boz-leaved).  8.  White.  April.  Ne- 

paul.   1894. 

— mmrginatn  (wAlle-marglned).  8.  White. 

Apnl.    Snbarunpore.     1888. 

—  detttieut^ta  (fine-toothed-teaeetf).   fi.   White. 

Uezico.    18t0. 

-^  0mttrgin^ta  (bordered).  White.  AprU.  Ne- 
paul. 

—/rf^Ma  (cold).  10.  White,  green.  April. 
Nepaul.    18i4. 

—  tag{fio*ra  (looee-flowered).    4«    Pink.    April. 

1890. 
»  — ^  uwfiefra  (one-flowered).  8.  White.  May. 
Nepaul. 

—  •iteropAjr'//a  (email  •leered).  4.  White.  April. 

Nepaul.     1695. 

—  Mwttt/fo're  (many-flowered).    4.  White.  May. 

Altai.    1887. 
•—  nummula'ria  (moneywort-toave^.  10.  White, 
Kreen.    April.    Nepaul.     1894. 

—  rolMii«r/o'«e(round.leaTedJ.  8.  White.  April. 

Nepaul    ie90. 

—  lUfglH  (Dr.  Royle's).    White.    North  India. 

1845. 

—  fomai/o'M  (woolly).    4.    Fink.  April.    1790* 

—  ew/fv'rie  (common).    4.    Pink.    April.     Bu- 

rope.    1650. 
— deprffua  (depreaeed).     White.      April. 

Efurope. 
• erjftkroeafrpa  (red-fruited).     4.    White. 

April     Europe. 
»- «— mWAneea'r^  (blaek-frnUed).  fl.  White. 

April.    Europe. 

Cotton.    Oosfy'pium, 
CoTTOF  Thistle.    Omf-pordtim, 
Cotyle'dom.    Navelwort      (A   name 
adopted  ftora  Pliny.    Nat.  ord.,  House- 
leeks    [Crassulaoeffi].    Linn.,  10-Decan- 
dria  ^Pentagynia.    Allied  to  Sedum.) 
Thcae  pUnta  feed  ae  maeh,  if  not  more,  by  the 


nyriada  of  porea  or  moothe  ell  ever  their 
than  by  the  roota,  which  aeem  only  neceienry  far 
holding  them  atetionary  bi  the  driest  and  noat 
barren  eituadona.  Oreenhonte  ererBTcena,  froei 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  eseept  where  otberwiM 
mentioned ;  eandy  loem,  with  a  little  old  mortu 
niied  with  it,  and  plenty  of  drainage ;  cnttiagt 
at  any  aeeaon. 

C.  olfe'rnofu  (aUemet«4M«erf).    I.    July.  iai0 

—  eoeoAM'cfei  (eaeelin-Uke).    I.    T^ew.    May- 

1818. 
^••»al(eM/«'8e(nBell-€haBneIled).  I.  May.  1818. 

—  elavi/V/fo  (elub-leefed).  1.  Pur^e.  September. 

1R94. 

—  eoru'tranu  ^glittering).  ].  Orange.  Jan«.  1818. 
'-  eroMSifo'Ha  (thick-leaved).    9.     1894. 

—  eriaUtta  fcrceted).  1.  Variegated.  Septenberb 

1818. 

—  ewteofta,  (wedge-like).    1.    May.    1818. 

—  cii««(^o'rm<t  (wedge-abape-feneMf).    I.     199S. 

—  cunifii]^m  (eurre-flowered).  9.  Orange.  Octo- 

ber.   1818. 

—  decma^ta  (croae-lMoe4)*  <•  Scariet.  Aagwek 

I8ig. 

—  dich&tomm  {foA'tpbtedi.    1.    June.    1818. 
^  ela^taittdl'powdered).    9.    June.    18l6. 

— /u«;icttia'ria(clnater-/#aeed).    1.    Red.     July. 
1759. 

—  rra W/M  (slender).    1.    July.    1800. 
^Memi»ph^t^ea   (half-globular).     1.      WMlib 

purple.    June.    I7SI. 

—  interie'eia  (ceet-down).    ^     July.    1894. 

— Jatnunifio'ra  (jasmine-flowered).     1.    White, 
purple.    July.    1818. 

—  LievefnU  (Ueren's).   |.    Ued.    May.     AltaL 

1889. 

—  maeula'ta  (spotted).  I.  White,  pnrple.   Jmc. 

1818. 

—  mo/eeopAjf'aiMn  (soft-leered).   1.   Paleydlov. 

June.    Pavuria.     U15.     Hardy. 

—  maeimCUa'nf  (nippled).     1.     White,  pcwple 

June.     1818. 

—  oblo'nga  (ohlong'iemud^,    9.    Bed.    Awgwatf 

1090. 

—  orHeula'la  (roond-feeeei).     9.     Red.     July. 

I7PH. 
— >  ont^ta  (egg-leeTed).    9.    Bed.    Anituet.  I78i. 

—  pri;i<//(i'rtt  (pimpled).    9.    Bed.    June.    1899. 

—  ramo'sa  (branchy).    1.    June.     1748. 

—  rwmoal'eHma  (branehiest).    1.    May.    1810. 

—  rAomAf/iy/te  (diamond-leaved).  1.  June.  IK99. 

—  rof«fM<^o'/ia  (round-leaved).   I.  June.     1890. 

—  eemperoCvum  (houseleek-'tJre).    ^.    Ceacaava. 

1880. 

—  ^'ria  (epurions).    I.    July.    1 78 1. 

—  frtciMfKda'ta  (three-apined).    1.    July.    isss. 

—  irifiu'ra  (three-flowered).      1.     Pink,  whiter 

June.     1 891 . 

—  tubereuh'sa  (knotted).  1.  Orange.  July.  1898- 

—  wfuftf/a'ta  (wATed-ieoeetf).    t.    June.    1818. 

—  unffuta'ta  (nail-Maperf).  9.  May.  Pnrplo.  1818 

—  vi'ritfir  (green).    9.    1894. 

CouoH  Grabs.  (Agopy*rvm  r^penM.^ 
A  weed,  the  creeping  underground  stems 
of  which  render  it  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  oonstantly  and  carefully  foridng 
it  out  of  the  soil  whenever  aeeo,  and 
burning  it,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Ooxilte'iiu.  (Named  after  Dr.  CumUer, 
Nat.  ord.,  Legwninovs  Plants  [Fabaceee]« 
Linn.,  XQDecandrim  I'Hcmogynim*  AHiaf 
to  Poincaana.) 
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C.  A«Vn'Ai  (konM).    11.    Orange.    Carthafenft. 
1834. 

—  tktet^ria  (dfH*«).    tS.  Onuife.    CwthAe«ai^ 

Coursb'tu.  (Named  after  Oour$ety  a 
botanist  Nat  ord.,  LegwniiKnu  PlanU 
[Fabaoe«].  Linn.,  17.Diadetfkia  4Dtf. 
emdria.    Allied  to  Bolnnia.) 

StOT«  everfreeni.  Cottinga  of  Arm  jomif  thoott, 
in  •pring  or  begnoing  of  munmtr,  In  MUid,  under 
%  bdl-glM*.  ami  in  a  mild  botlom>li«at;  loam  and 
peat,  well  dnined.  Sonuner  temp.,  00°  to  80"; 
vinier,  46^  to  ftS^. 

C.  tomemU/m  (downy).    Talloir.     lone.    Ptrn. 

I8S4. 
->  wirgafta  (twiggy).    Tellow.    Juna.    Trinidad. 

18M. 

CousiJiXA.     (Named  after  Counn^  a 

French   botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Compotites 

[Asteraees].     Linn.,    l^Sffngtnena    !• 

^qualis.    Allied  to  Carlina.) 

Hardy  planta.  Annoala  and  biennf alt,  by  teada 
at  the  and  of  March,  in  the  garden-bordari  par* 
aanialfl,  by  diviaion  in  autamn  or  apring. 

C.  emrJi^fo'rwdB  (thiatla-form).     Purple.    July. 

Ib^rin.     1804. 
— >  (ynaroi'dea  (ctnara-Uke).    White.    Cancaaua. 

Biennial. 
-^  Bohemtifkeri  (Hobenaker'a).     Tellow.     July. 

Cancaraa.    1890. 

—  h9**tri»  (porcupine).    Purple,    lone.  RuMla. 

183S 
— >  aaocroV^Aofa  (large-headed).     Pale  ydlow. 
Cancaiaa.    18S3.     Biennial. 

—  l«ie'W«  (ten'ier).     Purple.     America.     1837. 

Annual. 
^VulgenBiMlWtAgiL),     Purple.    Wolga.    1884. 

Couta'&ba.  (From  Coulari,  its  name 
in  Guiaoa.  Nat  ord.,  Cinchnnnds  [Cin- 
ohonpoee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Cinchona.) 

The  Cinchona  bark  of  Preneh  Onlana  {•  the 
produee  of  thia  fine  tree.  Store  ererpreen.  Sandy 
peat  and  loam ;  cuttinga  in  heat,  under  glaaa,  in 
■pffing  motttfaa. 

C.  tpaeWim  (bcantifiil).  IS.  Purple.  Oniana.  1888. 

Gotrrou'BEA.  (From  Cou/ovfrt,  its  name 
in  Gatana.  Natord.,(?efffMnt0orf«  [Oen- 
tianaceg] •  linn.,  i-  Tetran dria  I  ■  Afono- 
yynio.  Allied  to  Leianthns  and  lisian- 
Ums.) 

It  ia  naed  in  Omana  aa  a  aubatitnte  for  Gentian. 
Move  annual  and  biennial  plmnta.  Sow  in  a  miz- 
taie  of  loam  and  peat,  early  in  apring,  in  hotbed, 
fraoic,  or  atore. 

C.  raaM'as  (btanchy).  8.  WhHs.    Jnly.    Biaail. 

1SS4.    Annual. 
~9few'ta  (•piked).    9.    White.    Joly.    M^raa. 

18S3.     Biennial. 
^wertieUU^im  (whorled-Afaded).  1.  White.  July. 

Trinidad.     1818.    Biennial. 

CowA'nA.  (Named  after  Mr,  Cnipan. 
Kat  ord.,  Hoorworte  [Bbsacett].     Linn., 


12 -Icatandna    d'Trigynia,      Allied    to 
Geura.) 

Oraanhonaa  evergreen  ahmb.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam  I  propagated  by  cuttinga  under  glaaa,  ia 
heat,  but  not  eaatly. 

C.pHeoftn  (plaited-leoved).      S.     Red.     June. 
Mexico. 

CoWBKBRT.     Vaeci^nium  vHis-id^a, 

CowDiE  FiHX.     D(/mfnaraauttraUi$. 

Cow-DXTWO.     See  Duwo. 

Gow-ORASS.     Tn/t/Uum  me*dium. 

Gow-BBRB.     Sapona'ria  vacaifia. 

Gow-iTCH.    Mucu'na  u'rena. 

Gow-iTCB  Cherrt.    MalpVghia  %^ren§. 

Cow-PARSBIP.    Heraclt^vm. 

Cow-SLXP.  {Pri'nnUa  ve^rit.)  There 
are  several  Tarieties,  Tai7ing  in  colour 
from  almoRt white  to  every  deep  yellow: 
some  are  single ;  but  others  are  double, 
in  the  form  that  florists  distinguish  aa 
hose-in-hose^  the  calyx  in  these  being  con- 
verted into  a  corolla.  Some  specimens 
will  produce  one  hundred  pips  upon  a 
single  truss ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  yield  even  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  cultivation  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Auricula. 

Gow-TRBB.    Bro'rimwm, 

Grab  or  Wild  Apple.    Py*ru$  are^rha, 

Gra'mbb.  Sea-kale.  (The  Greek  name 
for  Sea-kale.  Nat  ord.,  Cmei/ers  [Bras. 
sicacesB].     Linn.,  Ib'Tetrndynamia.) 

The  Tartar  bread,  or  large,  fieahy  roota  of 
Ctnfmht  Te/o'rleu,  ia  eaten  in  Hnnicary  in  alteea, 
with  oil,  aalt,  and  vinegar.  Hardy  herbaccoua- 
rooted  pereaoiala,  of  eaay  growth  in  rich  garden* 
soil  by  root  diTision,  or  seeda  aown  in  Blarch. 
C,  eordt/o'Ha  (heart-leaved).    0.    White.    May. 

Cancaaua.    1888. 
.-/M'iieea(ruah-like).  9.  White.    May.    Iberia. 

1828. 
—  mmrCtima    (enmmon  aea-Jbaltf).    l^.    White. 

May.    Britain. 
— ■Tate'Wea   (Tartarian).     !•     White.     June. 

Siberia.    1784. 

Gra'xbb  MARifTiiu  or  Sba-kalb  should 
be  grown  in  an  open  situation.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  of  its  roots, 
or  by  seeds,  which  is  the  best  mode. 
Seeds  sown  towards  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  in  a  well- manured 
and  deeply-trenched  soil,  and  lined  out 
into  four-feet  beds,  and  with  two -feet 
alleys  between.  Sow  the  seeds  in  patches 
two  feet  distant  from  patch  to  patch.  The 
patches  should  be  made  by  drawing  a  cir- 
cular drill  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  two  inches  deep.  Place  therein  about 
eight  seeds,  at  equal  distances  round; 
and,  when  the  seedlings  are  up  and  well 
CHlablished,  they  should  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  from  three  to  fonr  plants  in  each 
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patch,  at  equal  distances,  to  form  the 
crop.  If  the  plantation  be  made  from 
one-year-old  plants^  then  three  plants 
should  be  planted  triangularly  in  each 
patch,  the  patches,  as  before  directed, 
tffo  feet  distant  from  each  other.  If  the 
plantation  is  made  with  pieces  or  slips 
of  crowns,  which  will  do  nearly  as  well, 
plant  in  the  same  way;  and  the  best 
limes  are  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  Should  the  weather  be  dry, 
watering  will  be  required.  With  good 
attention  to  earth -stirring  during  the 
summer  months,  the  plants  will  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  force  the  following 
season,  and  may  remain  to  cut  from  for 
many  years. 

In  sowing  for  transplanting,  the  drills 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  from  drill  to 
drill,  and  two  inches  deep,  and  seeds 
about  five  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  and 
the  seedlings  attended  to  as  before  during 
the  summer. 

To  force  Sea-kale, — Some  prefer  taking 
up  plants  either  one  year  or  more  old, 
and  placing  the  roots  carefully  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  made  up  for  the  purpose,  or  care- 
fully planting  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  to 
be  placed  in  other  warm  structures,  of 
course,  in  either  case,  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark ;  but  we  prefer, in  all  cases,  to  force 
this  vegetable  in  the  open  ground,  by 
inverting  pots  over  the  crowns,  and  cover- 
ing over  them  dung  or  leaves.  If  dung 
is  employed  it  should  be  well  worked, 
as  for  other  forcing  purposes;  but  the 
best  materials  for  covering  the  crowns 
and  pots  are  leaves,  which  we  yearly 
collect  in  a  comer  for  the  purpose ;  no 
turning  over  is  requisite.  A  dry,  calm 
day  should  always  be  chosen  for  covering 
up;  and  the  whole  of  the  work  should 
be  done  at  the  same  time,  first  placing 
the  pots  all  ready  to  suit  each  crown ; 
then  with  the  lime-bag  give  each  crown 
a  good  dusting  over  with  quick-lime, 
which  will  destroy  all  worms  and  slugs; 
put  on  the  pots  immediately,  and  Uie 
warm  leaves  over  them .  The  pots  should 
be  covered  with  the  driest  parts  first. 
When  leaves  are  used,  these  should  be 
covered  over  with  some  long,  littery 
material,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
about  by  winds.  The  whole  covering 
should  be  from  a 'foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick  every  way  round  the  pots,  and 
put  together  snug  and  tight  We  always 
m^h'^i  our  first  covering  (to  be  ready  to 
cut  kale  by  Christmas  day)  during  the 


first  fortnight  in  November.  Of  coarse  the 
weather  has  something  to  do  with  tb« 
covering  required.  The  heat  had  better 
be  too  low  than  too  high;  th«  best 
temperatures  are  firom  50**  to  60%  and 
should  never  exceed  65^.  We  at  all 
times  use  a  few  coal-ashes,  just  enough 
to  cover  the  crowns.  When  we  cat  the 
kale,  this  prevents  the  slugs,  ^c,  eating 
into  the  crowns.  This  remains  until 
cutting  ceases,  and  the  materials  and 
pots  are  cleared  away;  then  the  whole  is 
carefully  forked  over,  and  the  ashes 
spread  about  with  the  hand,  and  all  is 
made  tidy  for  the  summer  growth.     8e« 

SEA.-KALB. 

CiUNBERRT.    Oxyco*ccus  palu'wtrim. 

CRATnE*B-BXLL.     €^era*nium. 

Cra'ssttul.  (From  the  diminutive  of 
crassus,  thick,  or  succulent ;  in  reference 
to  their  leaves,  Ac*  Nat  ord.,  HouseUeks 
[Crassulaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1. 
Monogynia,) 

Oreenhottte  plants  from  tbe  Cape  of    Oof»d 
Hope,  except  wbere  otherwise  mentioned. 

A.NKUALS. 
C.  d'fft/Ma  (diflbae).    i.    Pink.    June.    1774. 
-- eJ7»a'naa  (expanded).   ^.   White.  Jane.   i774. 

—  gift' bra  (Bmooth-eluster).  4.   White.  August. 

177*. 

—  glomerafta  (ronnd-Atfoderf).   4«   While.    Sep* 

tember.    1774. 

—  Magno'lii  (Magnor«).      \,      ^niite.      June. 

South  Europe.     1800. 

—  motcha'ta  (musky).    4.    Wlute.    September. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1794. 

—  p«/fA«'//(t  (pretty).    4.    Red.    May.    1810. 
-'retrcifi^xa  (bent-baeii).     4.    Yellow.      Jnne. 

1788. 

—  fVAenjr  (red).    4.    Pink.    May.    Italy.    1759. 

—  gubuta'ia  (awl-shaped).    ^,    June.    1800. 

—  verticilla'ris  (whorl->fowernl).  4.  Pink.  July. 

South  Europe.    1788. 
BIENNIALS. 
C.  «lofd<r«  (aloe-like).    White.    July.    1774. 

—  eapitella'ia  (small-headed).      White.      Julf. 

1774. 

—  tf«n/attror<(ef  (eentaury-like).   4.   Pink.  May. 

1774. 

—  eorymbulo'sa  (sub-corymbed)*  1*  White.  No- 

vember.   2818. 

—  Uneola'ta  (small-lined).     |.    Tdlow.      Joly. 

1774. 

—  Ungtue/t/tia  (tongntAtxttA),   4    White.  Au- 

Ruat.     1803. 

—  9knmUa  (rerersed-egg-leeeeri).  White.  Jane. 

1818. 
->  perMntla  (dotted-leaveif)*     !•    White.     Oc- 
tober.   18S4. 

—  cpo'rca  (seattered-toa«««f)<    i»    White.    I774, 

—  tomen/o'fa  (downy).     White.    April.     1818. 
— /w'rrtYa  (tower-formed).  White.  Mareh.  1818* 

EVERGREENS  AND   BERBACE0t7S. 
C.  •null/o'lia  (potnted-lemTed).  4.  White.  July. 

Greece.    179S. 
^  «dbifi&ra  (white-flowered).    (.  White.    Job*. 

1800. 

—  mrbcre'aeeHt  (tree*like).  8.  Fink-   May.   IfSf 
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V,  biifmletflm  (tvo-bnetcd).    4*    WUte.    Au- 

gint.    IbSS. 
•« in</or(Urter)«  4*  White.  Aiwuat.  ISIS. 

—  bkow^ua  (double-convex),   i.    white.    Au* 

gniet.     1800. 

—  N;rima'to  (<Iat-sided-lM9crf).  1.  White.  Sep- 

(ember.     1893. 
*>Mtefa'ta(Mnaa-4Cudded>.    1.    Yellow.    Aa- 
glut.    1800. 

—  ab'a'to(hur.fhnged).  \,  Tellow.  July.  1732. 

—  ^i-Mfl'ib'a  (middle).  4.  Yellov.  July.    1818. 
— mi'iMr  (unailer).  V  Yellow.  Jaly.   1818. 

—  toeem^Ua  (■malUicirlet).    i.    Scarlet    July. 

—  ceteauM'rit  (eolnmnar).    4-    White.    1789. 

—  «M>ehma(Mtt).    4.    White.    July.    1818. 

—  tforrfo'te  (hcart-teaverf).  4.   Pink.  July.    1774' 
'- eotgit^dmris  (cotyledon-lMwed).     1.     White. 

1800.     Herbaceoue. 
•  d^cta  (thvowB-down).     1.    White.     Jnly. 
1820. 

—  erieef'dee  (beath-Iike).    4.    White.    Septem- 

ber.    1820. 
-;lHM«'lif(thread-»temmed).   4.    White.   Au- 

gu»t.     I8M. 
"fruHmlafMa  (under-ehrubby).    White. 
"imirieafta  (imbiicated).     1.    White.     June. 

1700. 
•^Wetem  (milky),  f.  White.  September.   1774< 
<— ■Mryteo'iie  (merginal).  S.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

1774. 
"OhUffua  (unequal -/fwecd).    4.     Bed.     April. 

1769. 

—  •Alaf'fa(bluat.|0«Mrf).    i.    1812. 

—  orMevio'ne  (round-tooMd).  i»  Pink.  Angiul.; 

1731.     Herbaeeoos. 
"ptrifUafta  (threaded).    1.    Pink.    September. 

178S. 
— ^ettn'cuftf  (traaaparent).    1.    Pink.    Aogost. 

1732. 
^pmmvUUu  (dotted).    1.    White.    June.    1759. 
<— maw/aa  (branchy).    2.    Rok.    July.     17/4. 
TBSHiiMo'r*  (branchlet-flowered).    1.    White. 

June.     1822. 

—  fvao'/0tf»«  (rerolfing).     1.    White.     August. 

1(»20. 
~  ranOo'ru  (amall-roay).  4.  White.  July.  18 19. 

Berbaceoua. 
*- reteN^i/fZ/ia  (round-leaved).   1.  White.    An- 

fuat.     1820. 
~  mm'hnt  (rongh-tooaerf).  4*    P^o  yellow.  June. 

1730. 

—  aeo^re'/te  (Toaghiah).    4.    White.    1810. 

—  tputkmlafta  (apathulated).  4.  White.  Augnat. 

1774. 

—  «9MMic/i/«a(acaly).   4.   White.   July.    I8I7. 

—  Ultpkioi'deM  (telcphiam-Iike).  1.  White.  July. 

1818. 

—  Mrmgi/nm  (foor^angled).  S.  White.  Ang:ust. 

1711. 

CuUure, — Of  the  annual  and  biennial 
spedes  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots, 
in  S|iring,  and,  when  the  seedlings  will 
bear  handling,  separated  and  planted 
linglj  in  other  pots.  The  same  soil  suits 
tham  as  the  perennial  succulent  species, 
which  are  those  most  in  request  The 
eoltore  of  these  is  as  follows,  whether 
for  bedding- out  or  growing  constantly 
nder  glass : — Make  short  cuttings,  about 
the  end  of  August  or  in  September,  of 
the  tops  of   the   yonng  shoots  which 


have  not  flowered,  and,  after  th^i  sit- 
tings are  rooted,  pUce  siugiy  \n  small 
pots,  and  grow  till  the  and  <^  October, 
when  the  pots  are  filled  with  routs.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  February  keep 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass,  and  give  two  or  three  water- 
ings during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  move  in  the  spring,  stop 
them  at  about  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  pot,  and  a  few  of  the  top  leaves  take 
ofl^  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  new  shoots. 
As  soon  as  these  are  well  formed,  thin 
them,  so  as  to  leave  but  from  three  to 
six  shoots  on  each  plant,  according  to  its 
strength ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are 
two  inches  long,  shift  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam 
and  pounded  bricks,  well  drained. 

Alter  the  spring  potting,  indulge  with 
a  little  more  than  greenhouse-beat,  by 
placing  them  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
peach-house,  or  vinery,  or  a  close  pit,  to 
have  them  in  full  vigour  by  the  middle 
of  May ;  because,  the  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer they  complete  their  annual  growth, 
the  more  time  and  sun  they  have  to 
fiiiish  their  ripening  process.  About 
midsummer,  or  before  the  beginning  of 
July,  their  growth  is  finished,  and  then 
turn  out  of  doors,  and  plunge  in  sand 
close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  hothouse, 
where  the  heat,  in  the  dog  days,  will  often 
range  from  80°  to  100°,  and  where  little 
rain  can  get  at  them,  the  spouting  which 
receives  the  water  from  the  roof  passing 
over  their  heads.  The  sand  in  which 
they  are  plunged  gets  very  hot  also ;  and, 
by  watering  it  occasionally  between  the 
pots,  the  roots  are  kept  sufiiciently  moist 
without  any  water  being  given  on  the  soil 
in  the  pots.  This  treatment  is  more  uni- 
form and  more  natural  to  them  than  any 
mode  of  pit  or  greenhouse  culture. 

On  the  first  indication  of  frost  remove 
into  shallow,  cold  pits,  where  the  lights 
can  be  drawn  off  them  eveiymild  day  till 
the  end  of  November ;  then  move  them 
to  a  dry  shelf  in  the  greenhouse;  but 
they  could  be  wintered  in  a  dry  pit  from 
which  the  frost  could  be  kej^t. 

During  the  following  spring  keep  aa 
cool  as  possible,  being  among  the  first 
set  of  greenhouse  plants  to  be  removed 
into  cold  pits  when  plants  begin  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  and  about  the  last  plants 
to  be  bedded  out  at  the  end  of  May  ;  and 
they  make  the  most  brilliant  bed  for  the 
whole  season,  flowering  for  six  weeka  to 
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two  months,  aooordlDg  to  the  situation  of 
the  beds.  We  prefer  the  tall,  dark  scar- 
let, or  old  O.  cocci nta^  for  beds ;  bat  there 
are  three  or  four  distinct  sorts  that  do 
equally  well  in  pott*. 

It  often  happens  that  plittits  with  only 
two  shoots  will  produce  but  one  head  of 
bloom,  and  then  the  second  shoot  will  be 
sure  to  follow  the  year  after,  and  thus  a 
plant  may  be  made  to  flower  every  year. 

If  this  plant  with  two  shoots  offers  to 
flower  on  both  instead  of  one,  and  you 
wish  the  plant  to  flower  every  year,  you 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  both 
shoots  to  flower  the  first  season.  In 
that  case,  as  soon  as  you  can  perceive 
the  flower-buds  in  the  spring,  you  must 
out  down  one  of  the  two  shoots,  and  let 
the  other  one  flower.  The  lower  down 
the  shoot  is  out  the  better.  If  there  is 
only  an  inch  or  two  of  it  left,  it  is  sure 
to  produce  three  times  the  number  of 
young  shoots  that  will  be  necessary  to 
retain.  If  you  select  three  of  the  beet 
placed,  these  will  be  enough  for  a  plant 
so  young ;  therefore,  instead  of  two  flower- 
beads,  we  have  only  one  of  them,  and 
three  others  coming  up  to  flower  next 
season.  As  soon  as  the  single  truss  of 
flowers  begins  to  fade,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  this  flowering  shoot  must  be 
cut  down  dose  likewise,  and  fh>m  it  suc- 
cession-shoots will  be  obtained,  so  that, 
in  a  large,  old  specimen,  there  are  many 
flowering  shoots  and  succession  ones 
growing  on  at  the  same  time;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  done  flowering, 
the  shoots  which  have  borne  the  flowers 
are  cut  back  to  diff'ereot  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  or  shape  the  plant  is  in- 
tended to  be  grown. 

Every  morsel  of  the  old  shoots  cut  off 
in  August  will  make  cutUngt;  but  the 
best  cuttings  are  obtained  from  the  top 
ends  of  young,  vigorous  shoots;  they 
will  root  either  in  heat  or  cold,  at  any 
time.  Abundance  of  air,  strong  sunlight, 
and  plenty  of  water  during  their  two. 
months  of  active  growth ;  but  little  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
scarcely  any  in  winter,  are  the  leading 
principles  in  their  culture. 

Crata'oub.  The  Hawthorn.  (From 
hnUot^  strength;  in  reference  to  the 
strength  and  hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat. 
ord.,  Applewortt  [Pomacese].  Linn.,  lU- 
Icosandria  ii-IH-penlagynia.) 

The  family  of  thorna  famishei  ■  greater  num- 
ber of  handkome   uaail   trees  for   oinamcntal 


grounda  than  aay  other  woody  hmilf 
They  are  all  white-bloMomed,  except  where  •« 
have  menttooed  otherwise}  but  they  vary  ia 
another  heaaty— -the  colour  of  their  tniit;  mmA 
this,  aa  far  aa  we  know,  we  ha?e  particulariaed. 
Young  planu  are  obtatDcd  from  aeed  aowD  ia 
apring  ;  and  any  particular  varietiea  tan  b«  budded 
or  griufted  upon  one  of  the  moat  useful — the  eoHi* 
mon  whitethorn.  Common  garden -aoiL 
C.  alpVna  (alpine).    910.    May.    Italy. 

—  jmiif&lia  (paraley-leaved).  1ft.  May.  N.  Ahmt. 

ISIS. 

—  — —  wUfnor  (amaller).    May. 

->  Anfnia  (Aronia).    Id.    May.     Soelk  Barape. 
1810.    Berriea  yellow. 

—  — -  grand^/Wra  (large-flowwed).    IS.    M&j. 

1846. 

—  AMOTi/iuB  (Asarole).   IS.  May.  Soath  Evpop*. 

1040.    Berriea  red. 
-^  Cmrpaftiea  (Carpathian).  M.  May.  CarpeUusA 
Mountains. 

—  Mooifnea  (searlet->tttted).  SO.  May.  N. 

1083. 

— eora//<'iM  (eoralline).    IS.  May. 

glandul&ta  (glanduloee).   SO.    May.    N. 

Amer-    17A9*    Berries  red. 

—  — —  indenMtii  (indented-Zeapcrf).    IS.     May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — —  meMra'M/Ae    (loog-spined).     SO.      Mav. 

N.  Amer.     1810.    Berriea yeUowiih>v«d. 

mu'Mtma  (largest).     90.  May.     N.  Amer. 

"  —  mi'i»9r  (smaller-yVii««d).    M.    May.    N. 

Amer. 

NeapotUa'wm  (Neapolitan).  Hay.  Naples. 

mJMUo'am  (slightly-hairy).    1 83S. 

tuecute'nta  (sueculent-/rici/«i;.  Germany. 

—  eordafta  Cheart-leaved).    SO.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1738.    Berries  bright  red. 

—  ereitu.V#a  (scoUop-edged).  10.  May.  Mcpaiil. 

18Sd. 

—  crtift*$r'Ui  (eoekspor).    SO.    May.    N.  Amw. 

1 001  •    Bemes  dark  red. 

—  — — /Ifiee'rif  (narrow-lMMd).    SO.    May.    M. 

Aiber. 

—  —— na'na  (dwarf).    4.    May.    N.  Amer. 

"-  •"•"  n^ttcanihifo'lia  (Dyracantha-lcaved).  SS. 

May.    N.  Amer. 
salteifo'lia  (willow-leaTed).     SO.      May. 

N.  Amtr. 
tple'ndent  (ahining).  20.  May.  N.  Amer. 

—  Anifl'/a'ni  (Douglas's).     15.    May.    N.Amer. 

1830.    Berries  purple. 

—  el/^p^'ea  (cval- leaned).    20.    May.    N. 

1765. 
—JPa$a  (cleft-Zmtced).    15.    May.    1810. 
— flabelta'ta  (hn-/eaoed).      15.      May. 

Europe. 
-~>(a'oa  (yellow -peer-Aerried).     SO.     May.     K. 

Amer.     1724. 

—  — —  loba'ta  Oobed).    15.    June. 

^  F/orffH^t'na  (Florentine).    15.    May.     IMIO. 

—  flo'rida  (florid).    20.     May.    N.  Amer. 

—  Wei'ftra  (smooth).   15.    May.    N.Amer.    1819. 

—  ketenphy'Ua  (varioua-leaved).    SO.   M^.   N. 

Amer.     I8IO.    Berries  red. 

—  Imtifa'tia  (broad-lesTed).  20.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1820. 
^Li^pt  (Mr.  Tradeseant  Lay's).      10.      North 

China.    1844. 
~  Meida  (shinine-ZeaoMf).  -  20.   May.    N.  Aoses. 

—  Jdarocca'na  (Morocco).    15.    May.    Barbaiy. 

1822. 

—  meteii«ea'ipe(bIaclHhenaed).  15.  May.Taarl^ 

iS'iO. 

—  Mexiea'na  (Mexican).  15.  May.  Mexico.  1823* 

—  mono'gpfM  (onC'Styled).    15.    May.    Siberia. 
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e»  mPgrm  (hhek-fruited),    SO.    May.    Httngary. 
1)119. 

—  ardmrmii'mm*  (»i>gtwt»tceated).     It.     May. 

Crimea.     BerriM  bnieht  red. 

—  flH«U«'/b  (cMtera).  IS.   Mav.   South  Buropo. 

1610.    B«rn«a  dark  rad. 
■»— ->  «Mynii'»«a  (hlood«co]Dttr«d}.     10.    May. 
Crimea.    1810. 

—  09ati/f/Ua  (oTal<leaT«d).  00.   May.   N.  AoMr. 

1810. 
■^  Qg/fcmfniha    (aharp-apiacd.       Common   Amv- 

tkom).    15.    May.    Britain. 
^  —  mpe'tata  ifMaiXem).    lA.    May. 
"— auriuUifaem  (onam-eoUmred'/hiiUd)* 

May. 

—  — —  •K'rM  (RoldeB-*«T<erf).     16.     May. 

eupiia'ta  ictMiUklK-fluwering),  1ft.   May. 

reiaiafma  (C<a«'a}.     IS.    May. 

— eriocafrpa  (woolly 'fruited).     10.     Whito. 

May.    Britain. 
yfeiWm  (Bigsag.4nmdk<d!>.   U.    White. 

M^y. 

—  ——/«'<•<«  arfw'«i<i<(white-a«H<yflf»d»leated>. 

1ft.    White.    May. 
^         ft/tUB-mu'rtis   (yellow-vftciegated).       1ft. 

White.    May. 
»— ^ociMia'te   (cttt-l««Md).       It.       White. 

May.    Sicily.     18 16. 
«- ^cKcveo'rM  (whtte-fruitad).    IS.  White. 

May.    Briiaia. 

—  ^—ma'jor   (fieatear->Vidtod).     IS.     White. 

May. 

at«'/<^ptai  (doable-Zoweretf).  15.  White. 

Mav. 

cUtuafta  (bluat-toAed).      1ft.      White. 

May.     France.     1820. 

—  — -  O^wvrio'fui  (Oli? eHa).   90.   White.   May. 

Asia  Minor.     1880.    Berrica  black. 
-*«— i'/e'M   (dottbte./ci««rMO.     15.     White. 

May. 

prtfVo*  (early).    1ft.    White.    May. 

— ' pUri/t/Ua  (brake-leavcd).     15.     White. 

Mar. 

—  ^-—  phtuifeta  (acarlatVtonyerf).    15.    Scarlet. 

May. 

—  ■    pun^eeoJWrt'pl^no  (•earlet-double-flow- 

ercd).    1ft.    Dark  red.    May. 

gMere</</tfa  (oak-leaved).    White.   JunO. 

Uamburgh.     183«. 

—  ^—  refnfnm  (Queen  Mo/y'a  ihomh  SO.  White. 

May.  Scotland. 
— »V«a  tupe'rba  (eaperb  nMy-;loi0«red).  1ft. 

Crimaon.  Hay. 
— —  5tAi'>ica(2iibcnan).     1ft.    White.    May. 

Siberia. 

—  — ^  Tranay/wi'nico      (TraaaylTaaian).       IB. 

White.    May.    Tranaylvania. 

—  •iyoiMiA/Aoi'dM  (oxjacantha-like).  15.  White. 
May.    France.    1828. 

n/o'tia  (smaU-leaTed).  15.  May.  N.  Amer. 
1704. 

/'/</rida  (Florida).  «.    White.  May.   N. 
Aioer. 

^TMs»iari«/c/lia(gooaeberry4eaTed).   f. 
White.    May. 

tna  (five-atyled).     1ft.    White.    May. 
Hungary.    18S0. 

—  .ftire/tViM  (Puiret*»).  30.  White.  May.  Hun- 

irary.     1810. 

—  Frfaa^M'M  (Prieat't).    White.    May.    1810. 
'■^pnmcUt/t/Ua  (prunella-leaved)^    20.    Whtte. 

May. 
— .prw^/o'lMi  (plom-leaved).    80.    White.    May. 
N.  Amer.     1818.    Berries  dark  red. 
Wim  (doctedynrfrerf).    I  ft.     Whuc.     N. 
Aiacr.    1700.    Jtenioo  nd» 


C,pmmtitftamifrm(goldn-fimUoiU  9b.  WhltCt 

May.    N.  Amer.     1784. 
'^  krevUpi'rM  (short-apiiied).   White.    May.  M. 

Amer. 
* «i'«rra  (black-Z^Mlted).  White.  Majr.  N. 

Amer. 
•"-^nffrra  ttrPeta  (black -/rvIM  •npriirht). 

White.    May.    N.  Amer. 
rv^irm  (nA-/rmUed),    SO.    White.    May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — ru'^o  jWcte  (upright-red).  SO.  While. 

May.    N.  Amer. 

—  pii/7>ti'r«a  (purpte-yVittted).  15.  White.  May. 

1838. 

Alta'ica(A\tMicy  15.  White.  May.  Altelo 

Muunuins. 

—  ppraea'nihm  {eoergreen'th4fm),     10.    Whito. 

May.    South  Europe.     lOip. 
— crenjfja'/a  (small-tcollopcd).    10.   White. 

May.     Nepaul.     18*20. 
— yVw'edt-a'/fto  (white-fruited).   10.   Whilo. 

May.     1841. 
^  pgnifcZ/ta  (pear-leaved).  IS.  White.  June.  M. 

Amer.    1703.    Berries  yellowish-red. 

—  MtfV»t'ntfa  (erimson-Zm^ed).    IS.    May.    Si- 

beria.    1810. 

—  apatMutafta  (epatala-teovMO.    15.    May.    N. 
'  Amer.    180ft. 

—  «p/«o«t's«tma  (spmiest).    IS.    May.    Europe. 

—  fM/m^o'ru  (stipulate).  Pink.  May.  Quito.  1843. 
~  UuiaeeHf&Ha  (tansy  -  leaved).       ift.       May. 

Greiice.    1780.    Berriea  yellow. 

—  ——  gltt'hro  (amooth).    1 6.   May.    Germany. 

1810. 
Tatt'oM  (Taurian).    IB.   May.    Taurica. 

1800. 
~  Virgt:nicM,   (Virginian),     ft.    May.     Virgmia. 

1813.    Berries  green. 

—  vj'ridb  (green-/Hu<«iO*    15«    May.    Carolina* 

1810. 

GiUTJc'vA.  Garlic  Pear.  (Named 
after  Oratmmu^  a  Greek  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oapparids  [CapparidaceoB].  Linn., 
li'DodecaNdria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
the  Common  Caper.) 

The  bark  of  the  roote  of  the  Ocriic  Pear  (C, 
gyna'ndra)  blisters  like  Cantharides.  Stove  ever- 
areen  trees  ;  rich,  loamy  soil ;  increased  by  cut- 
tings in  sand,  under  glasa,  in  bottom-heat. 

C.  gyjMi'ndra  (gynaadroua).  13.  White.  Jamaica. 
I78P. 

—  RMibufrKha  (Rozhurgh'a).  IS.  White.  E.  Ind. 

18-23. 

—  ta'pia  (tapU).     SO.    White.    E,  Ind.     lyss. 

—  teiptoi'dM(tepia.like).    80.   White.    8.  Amer. 

ibSO. 

CRAWFo'uDii.  (In  honour  of  Sir  John 
Crawford^  governor  of  Singapore.  Nat., 
ord.,  OenlianworU  [Gentianaoeoe].  Linn., 
0  - Pentandria  %-Digyn ta. ) 

There  u  little  doubt  that  this  herbaceous  twiner 
in  aa  hardy  aa  the  Oeatiana,  to  which  it  is  allied, 
and  like  them  may  be  cultivated. 

C/ueicuiafta  (fascide-flowered).  4.  Blue.  Au- 
gust.   Himalaya.     1855. 

C$BEP£ji8  or  Tjuilebs  are  plant* 
which,  by  having  numerous  stems  and 
branchee  resting  upon  and  spreading 
over  the  soil's  surface,  are  useful  for 
concealing  what  wouM   be   unpleasing 
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to  the  «ye.  They  are  also  handsome 
objects  in  pots  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  an  appropriate  structure,  and  some, 
as  OauUfu^ria  procu^mbentf  are  orna- 
mental round  the  margin  of  ponds  or 
other  water. 

Crescb'mtia.  The  Calabash  -  tree. 
(Named  after  Creacenti,  an  old  author. 
Nat  ord.,  Cresceniiad*  [Crescentiaccie]. 
Linn.,  'L-TetrantUia  l-Monogyniti.) 

The  flowen  of  the  C«labaab-trc«  (C.  Cuje'te) 
aro  intermediate  between  Oeinerwort*  and  Ri»- 
noniade,  and  in  all  the  tpecies  are  produced  from 
the  old  stem*  or  branches.  Sto?e  everirrren  trees ; 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat ;  cuttinn  of  ripened 
ahoots  root  readilj  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C«  mtmmiiu^ta   (wanud- leaved),      80.     Green, 

white.    Cuba.     1823. 
'-' eucurbitena  (goutd-JruUed),   10.  White.  W. 
Ind.     17as. 

—  CM/e'/e  (Cujete).   30.   White.  Jamaica.    1400. 

—  maerophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    Yellow. 

Cress.     Lepi'dium  saU'vum. 

Varieties. — There  are  tbree  varieties  : 
Plain -leaved,  which  is  the  one  commonly 
cultivated  for  salads;  Curly -leaved, 
equally  good,  and  employed,  likewise,  for 
garnishing;  Broad-leaved,  seldom  culti- 
yated.    See  Mustard. 

Cress  Rocket.     Ve^lla, 

Cri'nith.  (From  krinon^  the  Greek 
name  for  lily.  Nat  ord.,  AmuryUids 
[Amaiyllidacecs].  Linn.,  ^-Hexandria 
l~Manogynia.) 

Ifaarly  fifty  apeeiea  of  Crinum,  with  numerous 
farieties,  and  many  cross-bred  seedlings,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Herbert.  Many  of  them 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  this  order.  C.  longi- 
Jl(/rum  is  perfectly  hardy  in  England  if  planted 
aix  or  eight  inches  deep.  It  will  arow  in  «ater, 
but  better  on  the  marine  of  lakes,  ponds,  or 
rivulets.  The  whole  family  delight  in  strong,  rick 
loam,  and  an  abundance  of  water  when  they  are 
arowing.  Bulbous  plants  of  great  beauty ;  rich 
loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  readily  increased  by  offsets, 
and  many  by  seeds. 

HARDT. 
C.  Cap^nae  {ComwMm  Cape).     3.    Pink.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1753. 

—  ITerAe'rM  (Herbert's).    3.    Pink.    September. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
aREENHOUSE. 
C.  angUMHf^Hmm   (narrow-leavrd).    1.    White. 
June.    N.  Holland.     1834. 

—  mutra'ie  (southern).  White.  April.  Australia. 

1701. 

—  craM</iy/JMin  (thick-leaved).    3.    Pink.    Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
^/Ueeidum  (flabby).     1.    July.    N.  HoUsad. 
I8I6. 

—  Imtfijlo'rum  Oong-flowered).  3.  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8I6. 

—  iMVt/o'li«m  (long-leaTcd).  3.  White.  Bengal. 

1810. 
--lifV'o'^m  (strap-leaved),    ft.    White.     July. 

Vtuu,    1819> 
••  •MWroeo'rjnMn  (large-tnuted).  1|.  July.  Pegu. 


C.  Mauritia'num  (Mauritian^  4.  pink.  Maith 
Mauritius.     1813. 

—  Jfo/ucea'nwm  (Molucca).   S.  Piak.  ^aly.  Ho* 

luccas.    I8I9. 

—  multlJU/rum  (many-flowered).  S.  While.  ItSS. 

—  peduHcula'tum  (lcMijr*flower-stalked).  3.  Wuiie. 

July.     N.  S.  Wales.     170O. 

—  p/ico'^ttm  (plaited),   t.   White.    J«ly.   Chiaa. 

181S. 

—  ripa'rium  (river-bank).    3.   Pink.   Jidy.  Cap* 

of  Good  Hope.    ISlO. 

STOVE. 

C.  Algoe^ue  (Algoa  Bay).  Red,  white.  Avgvst. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     IS'iO. 

—  mma'bUe  (lovely).   5.    Purple.    July.    E.  I&d. 

1810. 

—  Ameriea^Hum  (American).  1.  White.  July.  S. 

Amer.     1753. 

—  amet'num  (pleasing).  3.  White.  E.  Ind.  1818. 
Uk'w;  (smooth-edged).  8.  White.  K.  Ind. 

I819. 

— anffUMti/o'tium   (/a//-narrow-leaved).     1 

White.    E.  Ind.     I8I9. 

—  mtgt^stum  (narrow),  l.  Pink.  July.  Maniitivs. 

1818. 

—  mu^matum  (anomaloos).     I.     White.    Jvly. 

China.     1833. 

—  mquaftirum  (water).   4.   Pink.   Auguat.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1830. 

.-  mrena^rium  (Mud).  3.  White.  May.  N.  Hol- 
land.    189i. 

— bhfndum  (nuld-Zonlrinf ).   3.  Blue.  May. 

N.  Holland.     1821. 

^Ariafticum  (Asiatic.  Po<Mn-A«M).  9.  W*hite. 
July.    China.    1733. 

—  Aueirala'gieum  (Aumralian).    White.     Juc. 

Australia.     1838. 

—  braehjfe^ndrum  (short-stamened).    ft.    White. 

July.    N.  Holland.     1810. 

—  braehfnefma   (shorustamened;.     %rhite.    B. 

Ind.    1840. 

—  braeieaftum  (braeted).  3.  White.  July.  Mau- 

ritius.    1810. 
■^  angU9tif(/tium  (narrow-leaved).     S.     White. 
July.    Mauritius.    ISIO. 

—  brevili'mbum  (short-fringed).     8.     July.    Pa> 

cifie  Islands.    1830. 

—  Mroutttme'ti  (Broussonet's).   |.    Red,  white. 

July.    Guinea.     174O. 

—  Caffrum  (Caffre).     Red,  white.    September. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope.     18«ft. 

—  eanaticuii^lum  (channelled-ZeamNl).  4.  Whin* 

July.     E.  Ind.     1810. 

—  caHali/i/tium  (chanoelled-leaved).  t.  July.  B. 

Ind.     1830.- 

—  Care^afmum  (Carey's).  8.  White.  July.  Mau- 

ritius.   1831. 

—  Comifie/j'ni  (Commelin's).    1.    White.    Jul/. 

8.  Amer.     1708. 

—  €oi^e'rtum  (crowded).   9.   White.   June,    ft, 

Holland.    1833. 

—  mtu'ntum  (hlaody.Jlowered),   4.    B«d.    Ju./. 

E.  Ind.     1810. 

—  <f«cM»a7uin  (curvrd-down).   t.   White.   May. 

Silhet.     1818. 

—  d^'xum  (defized).    3.    White.    August.     B. 

Ind.     1810. 
^di'sliehum  (two-rowed).     8.    White,  pupM. 

June.    Guinea.    I77«. 
'^efhgttm  (elegant).    4.     White.     Septeabar* 

E.  Ind.     1838. 
"  en*i/b'Hum  (sword-leaved).  8.  WliHa.    FM«t 

1819- 

—  4rif*e'«eefM  (blushinir).   8.    Pale  wbita.    Jclr* 

W.  Ind.    1789. 
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Julj,    Berbiee.    181  p. 
*-  —~  Coranif'nmm   (ConwtTii*).      Pain    red. 
Jane.    S.  Amer.     1890. 

—  ^-/^la'^rmna'/Awin  (smooth- white).  White. 

Jane.    8.  Amer.    IStO. 

—  -  '-  gti*krmm  rufbmm  (•mooth-red).     Red, 

white.    June.    MM«nh«m.    1824. 
mii^jiu  (tuftr),     8.    Red,  white.    July. 

8.  Amer.     1 789. 
9u'nMt  (smaller).    14  Red,  white,    July. 

8.  Amer.    1789. 

9etq/U/rum   (eight -ilowerfd).      White, 

June.    Spanish  Main-     1820. 
ruArilfmbum  (rcd-fringed>.   Rad.   June. 

9.  Amer. 

viridi/ti'tium  (^^reen-Ieaved).    8.    White. 

Julf.     Dcmerara.     I8I9. 

—  ery  irifpAir'lhtm  (red-leaved).   S.    Red,  white. 

July.     E.  Ind.     18«S. 

—  csatto'fimaofty).    8.    E.  Ind.    18W. 

—  i^ar^n  (Forbes*s).      Red.      White.      July. 

Delagoa  Bay.     18S4. 

—  feraitf'nais  (beautiful).  S.    July.  Brastl.  1820. 
-^  gigofHieum  {guukt).  8.  White.    July.  Guinea. 

1792. 

—  te'miftf  (low).    1.    White.    Oetol)er.    1829. 
~  nuifgne  (noble).  8.  Pink.  NoTember.  E.  Ind. 

I819. 

—  Lafneei  (Lance's).    Red,  white.    Joly.    Suri- 

nam.   1896. 

—  iaiift/Uum  (bioad-Ieaved).    8.     Pink.     July. 

B.  Ind.    180<. 

—  Umdtep^num  (Lindley's).      White,  purple. 

June.    Maranham.    1894. 
~  Loddigetiaffmm  (Loddige's).    White,  purple. 

Attguat.    Mexico. 
'-  Pa«to'iH  (Paxton's).  Red,  white.  June.  K.  Ind. 
--IMdiofa'tens(pediolate).  White.  Purple.  July. 

8.  Africa.    179s. 

—  —  apeett^AUe  (abowy).  White.  July.  8iem 

Leone. 

—  prmie'nae  (meadow).    White.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1810. 

—  pn/eemm  (tall).  8.  White.  July.  Pegu.  1880. 
•^  purpurtgf»een$  (purplish).      Purple.       June. 

Fernando  Po.     18S6. 

—  rnoMhtm  (rolled<back).    1^.    White.    June. 

Uaranham.    1893. 

—  ri'fUHin  (atiff)*  White.  Jun«.   E.  Ind.   1810. 
"'•ctfbfrum  (rough).    4.    Pink.    May.    Aiorea. 

I8J0. 

—  Sfislewm  (Chinese).  1.  White.    China.   I819. 

—  syMCio'ewfls  (ahowy).   9.    Pink.   July.    E.  Ind. 

I8I9. 

—  MtrfeiMm  (straight).   1^.  White.    September. 

1894. 

—  sn^mci'resim  (submerged),    l^.    Pink.    July. 

Rio  Janmro.     1820. 

—  5ama/r«'<ss(m  (Sumatra).    3.    White.    July. 

Samatra.    1810. 

—  vndn/a'tejvs   (wared -/eawd).      1^.      White. 

Norember.    Maranham.    1824. 

—  0ejsM'«««im  (rracefnl).    1.    White,  red.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1891. 

—  MrecM'fMiiMs  (rttddy).     8.     Pale  red.    Jnly. 

B.  iDd.     1890. 

(yocea-lilie).     t»     Red,  white. 
June.     Guinea.    1/40. 

—  Zeyli^miemm    (Ceylon),     d.     Purple.     Ju)/. 

Ceylon.    1771* 

—  '^angittv'imm  CloBfr-«tytod).    Palo  red,   Jaly. 

B.  lad.    ]0Oa. 

Crista'bza.    (From  cricfa,  a  crost;  tJie 
lurm   of   the    seed-vessel.      Kat.  ord., 
17 


THariowwmU  [MalTace*],  L5im.,  16- 
Mnnudelphia  %'Polyandria.  Allied  to 
Sida.) 

A  very  neat  little  hardy  herbaeeona  perennialf 
Paat ;  cuttings  during  the  summer  months. 

C.  oeecfnee    (scarlet).     ^,      Scarlet.      Angvst. 
Missouri.    1811. 

Csi'thkuh.  Samphire.  (From  *ri/A«, 
barley;  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to 
barley.  Nat  ord.,  UmheWfen  [Apiaeeae]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  2.J)igynia.  Allied  to 
Seseli.) 

Samphire  (C  mari'iimmm)  ie  excellent  in 
pieklea. 

C.  te^o'/iMm  (broad-leaved).  14.  Yellow.  July. 

Canariea.    178O.    Greenhouse  ererfrreen. 
-^  mari'timum  {uem),  1.  White.  August.  Britain. 

Hardy  herbaceous. 

(TtfUtire.—Crt'MnittfRmart'/tmtmi,  though 
a  native  of  the  sea-shore,  may  be  culti- 
vated successfully  in  the  garden. 

8oil, — It  requires  a  sandy,  rich  soil 
and  the  north  side  of  a  wall. 

Propagation,  —  The  roots  may  be 
planted,  or  the  seed  sown,  in  April;  the 
only  cultiTation  required  being  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  weeds,  and  to  water 
it  about  twice  a  week  with  water  contain- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  guano,  and  one 
ounce  of  salt  per  gallon. 

CBOCKDva  is  putting  a  piece  of  pot- 
sherd  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flower -pot,  previously  to  adding  the 
drainage,  &o. 

Cbo'cus.  (A  name  adapted  from  Theo- 
phrastus.  Nat.  ord.,  Irid$  [Iridacee]. 
Linn.,  S-Triandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  bulbs.  The  saifron  of  the  shops  is  the 
dried  stigmas  of  C  tati'mu.  The  Sicilian  safifroa 
is  from  those  of  C.  odi/rtt$. 

C.  al6(/9a'rMe  (white-flowered).    |.    White.    Fe« 
bmary.    Austria. 

—  atmuia'hu  (ringed),      i.      White.      March. 

South- East  Europe.    1O29. 

—  —  Adafmieua  (Adam's),   i.  Purple.  March. 

Caucasus. 

—  — ~  uflbna  (whiteVfowere^.    White.    March. 

Opsehina. 
Hfio'nu  (two-flowered),  i.  White.  March* 

Crimea..  1029. 
b{fi&nu  Btignud&nu  {long  -  styled),     i. 

White.    March. 
otffw/e'actfiw  (blttiah).  Bluish.    February. 

Naples. 
— «$Maftui  (unstreaked-esptfis).  Jilae.  Fc« 

bmary.    Florence. 

Ong'eMM  (Oredan).    Pebroary.    Greece. 

imb(fgmm  (cloady).  White.  Match.  Mount 

Gargarius.    1845. 
-~ pwpm.xf%9tfm  (pnrpUfih-JlDQMrnl).    Pur* 

pie.    March.    Ikalotatia. 
^ ;nrfF{|iit  ayyr'nftfiiv  (tUveiy).  ^.   White. 

Fobroaiy.    Fiva. 
jnurUm  Uneatsu  (^ned).      rebraary. 
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4.    White.    February.    Naples. 
— >  — <—  Tnfrtcut  (Taorian).    Pebrtuiry.    Odessa. 

—  argtfnteut  (sllTery).  White,  brown.  February. 

—  Jf^M'ritfM  (Astunan).    i.    Purple.     October. 

Asturia.    1842. 
»  atf'reM  (golden),  i.  Yellow.  February.  Greece. 

—  hifWruM  (two-flowsred).  i*  White.   February. 

Crimea.    1 630. 

—  Boyya'itM«(Bory'a).  White.  September.  Morea. 

—  Bpzantinut  (Byaantine).    September.    Hun- 

—  Cambeuiiafmu  (Cambeaedee').   White.   Ma- 

jorca. 

—  emneetlafhu  (croas-barred).    Mount  Taurus. 
— Kotsehia^nuM  (Kotachy's).   Violet.  Mount 

Taurus. 

—  —— marjroH/a'tfeMe  (pearly).  Purple.  Mount 

Taurus. 

Mas^io'HeMtCMasiiari's}.  White,  yellow. 

Caria. 

—  CartwrighOa'nut  (Cartwright's).    §.   White, 

purple.    September.    Csndia. 

— CrefUeut  (Cretan).  Pale  yellow.  Oetober. 

Candia. 

/e«m'tfitts  (whitish).    White. 

-<-  Ctmc^tieut  (Caucasian).  White,  blue.  Fe- 
bruary.   Caucasus. 

—  ekrp$^Htkm$  (golden-flowertd).    ^.    Golden. 


February.    Rhodope. 

/nut 

1836. 


*  ClvaHafwu  (Clusii 


iuu>aop< 

OS's).     Si 


eptember.   Portugal. 


DamatetftuiM  (Damaaeoa).    September.    Da- 

maseua.    1844. 
fetMrAena'ma(Keischer'8).  White.  Smyrna. 
Oarge^rieut  (Gargarian).    i.    Golden  yellow. 

March.    Mount  Oargarius. 
Hadria*tieut  (Hadriatic).    October. 
— —  ChrpiobeU/nieut  (Chryaobelonian).    Oc- 
tober.   Chrysobeloni. 
— — >  Saundertia'mu  (Saunders's).  September. 
ImperaU/fniuB  (Imperato's).    1.    Lilac.    Fe- 

braanr.    Naples.    1830. 
innUafria  (island).    September.    Corsica. 
—"'  gemimjl</ni9  (twia'Aowertd).  September. 
-^  MO^or  (larger).    September. 

m^diui  (medium).    September. 

— -*  mfnimua  (least).    Violet.    September. 
lafeteut  (cream-coloaredvfowered;.     i.    Pale 

yellow.    March. 
/•jreiueylo'rue(bottle-ilowered).  ^.  Red,  yellow. 

February.    Greece. 
-^— oti'reiM  (golden).      ^.      Golden  yeUow. 

March.    Greece. 
m^rttua'ibui^mhiU'JIouwed),  ^.  White. 

March; 
avfrau  la'eteui   (cream-coloured),      i. 

Cream.    March.    Greece.    1O29. 
au'retu  lafeieut  pendliaftiu  (milky-pen- 
cilled),   i.    Pale  cream.    March. 
oM'rcKt  ittU^aeenM  (yellowish),    i.    Pale 

yellow.    March. 
tni'reiie  jMi'l/idaif  (pale-/foi0ereif).  |.  Pale 

sulphur.    March, 
-i^  ai^retu  tulphun/aeeiu  (pale  sulphur).   \, 

March. 
~—  m/rtua  ni/pAai'reiM  (sulphur-coloured).  4. 

Pale  yellow.  March.  South  Europe.  l6*Z9- 
-^  m^reiM  MUneafhit  (three-Uned).  i.  Yel- 

low,  blue.    March. 
cn'ntfirfiM  (white).  White.  March.  Mount 

Oargarius. 
—» /•'mm  (yellow).  ^.  Pale  yellow.  February. 

Greece. 
Hmfmirut  (H«mus).      March.     Mount 

H«mus. 


0. 


TrU 


C  lugwiu^rua  Lmmderii^nma  (Laadec'a) 
low.    March. 

—  ^-— ^ria'eiM  (Syrian).    ^,   Tellov.    March. 

Sjria. 
~  <MMeWa'fiM(01ivier'8).  YeUow.  March.  Chios. 
«/e/ia'r<«  (starry).    ^    YeUow.    March. 

—  ——•Iria^hw  (streaked),   i.    Yellow.    March. 

•South  Europe.    1 029. 
'~- k»ng\ftofruM  Oong-Aotttnii),   Febmary.  Italy. 
1843. 

—  MUua  (eoNunon-yellow).    i.     YcUov.     Fe- 

bruary.   Turkey.    109O> 

—  JlMfa«Me(MMsian).    4.    Yellov.    Febraaij. 

Greece.    lOS9> 
-~  nufdhu  (intermediate).    September.    Lifrsria. 

—  mifnimu$  (amallest).    |.    Purple.    Febtuarj. 

lflS9. 

—  nivafUt  (snowy).    February.    Morra. 

^  nudijlo'rut  (naked-flowered).   ^.    Violet  Sep- 
tember.   England. 

—  odi/rua  (scented).     ^.    September.    Naples. 

1830. 

—  — —  longlfl&nu  (long- flowered).   ^.   Oci»»*«*t. 

— iretf/e'iM<t(lfalte»e).  i.  October.  Mai: a. 

— /'ai/a'«<ir  Pallas's.  if tt/tfMfuiO.  i.  Ulac  Sep- 
tember.   Crimea.     I82I. 

—  puiehe^Uiu  (neat).     Light  blue.      February. 

1843. 

—  putfUfu  idwnit),  |.  White,  htne.    February. 

Naples.     1834. 

—  Pgrenm'iu  (Pyrenean).  4*  Purple.  September. 

Englaad. 

—  retieuMnu  (netted),     i.     Blue.     Febrvary. 

Crimea. 

aflbieana  (cloth  of  aUver).    4.    Whitish. 

March.    Odessa. 

—  -^  Jfuyre'nm  (Angora).  4*  Yellow.  March. 

Angora. 

—  — —  amiMxtu9  (doth  of  gold).      4-      Gold. 

March. 

aurU^Hu9  immaeulaftui  (spotlcas).    4* 

YeUow.    March. 

—  —  atffile'jr/iMf^^ncf  (bent-back).   4.  Ytl- 

low-atriped.    March.    Crimea.     I^ms. 

DatnufUeut  (Dalmatian).    4.    Apnl. 

wuiegaftma  (variegated).    4*    April. 

—  Sa/sr}naiMSta'i»iie(Salsmann*8).    Africa.     iMfl. 

—  satifout  (cttltiTated.  Sq/hm).  4-  Viotct.    Sc|»* 

tember.    England. 

—  eero'MiMM  (laU.  AtUumtuU).  ^.  Violet.  Octo- 

ber.   South  Europe.    1030. 
~  SiAlhorjriafnuM  (Sibthorp*s). 
—  piUehnfeol^r     (fair  -  coloured).      May. 

Olympia. 
^  ^^  Stau'rieua   (Stanric).      White.      June. 

Trebisond. 

—  tpeeii^nu   (showy).      Purple.       Septenber. 

Hungary. 

—  — ->  Cauct^tieuM  (Caucasian).     Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   Caucasus. 

—  — —  tafnor  (looser).     Purple.      September. 

Caucasus. 
^  —^  Traiuploafmeua  (TransylTania).    Pnrpls. 

September.    Transylvania. 
'  tfria'fMt  (channelled).   4.    White.    February. 

1830. 

—  tulphvfrau  (sulphur-cototire«l>-     4.     Yellow* 

February.    South  Europe.     1699. 

—  —/a'DM  (pale  yellow),      i.      Pale  yellow* 

February.    South  Europe.    1639. 

—  Smttafniu  (Suaian).     4. 

Turkey.    1005. 

—  Suteriafntu  (Suter'a).  4> 

Angora. 

—  Tkomafrii  (Thomas's). 

Naples.     1830. 


Yellow.  Febrvarfk 
Brightyellow.  Marek. 
4    Blae. 
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C.  fhamt^tU  WvU  (tmooth./MOMO. 

pr^Hcepa  (chief.    Fringed-teaved). 

•^  fjMmefortia'niu  (Toaraetort's).  October. 
Greek  Archipelago. 

—  K^Ue'eo/a  (Tftllej).     White.     October.     Tre- 

bixond  Alps. 

—  seritf ^/v»  (wiegated).    h  Variegated.   Fe- 

Draary.    Lerent.    18i9. 

•  Btf'fww  (tpring).  i.  Purple.  February.  Eng- 
land. 

eWyto'nu  Cwhite-flowered).    |.     White. 

February.    Carinthia. 

f^-^-^—aprClUiApnl).    i.    Violet.    April. 

ettt^Hor  (tidier),  i.    February.    Alpt. 

leueorkg'nekua  (white-beaked).  i.  White, 

blue.    February. 

NeofMMtt^nma  (Neapolitan).    ^.    Purple, 

blue.    Febrtwry.    Naples. 

— oteoa'tee  (reyer«ed-egg-«haped).  ^.  Pur- 
ple.    February.    South  Europe. 

—  •^j^onn/fo'rue  (•mall-flowered).   ^.    White. 

February.    Splugen. 
pfetaJ  (painted),  i.  Pale  white.  Februury. 

—  venfeoUtr  (muty-colonred).  ^.  Purple.  Febm- 

ny.    South  Borope.    10S9. 

Cboous   Cultubb.  —  Propagation:    by 
BeetL—Sow  Hie  seed  in  October,  in  a 
prepared  bed  of  light,  rich  earth,  in  an 
open  sitnation,  covering  it  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.    The  seedlings  will  come  up  in 
the   spring,  and  should  be  kept  well 
weeded.    When  the  leaves  decay,  clear 
them  away,  and  spread  a  thin  coat  of 
fresh,  light  eartli  over  the  roots.    Allow 
them  to  remain  another  season,  and  then, 
when  the  leaves  decay,  take  np  the  bulbs 
earefnlly,  sifting  the  soil  so  as  to  find 
even  the  smallest.    In  August  prepare  a 
bed  of  fresh,  rich  earth,  turning  it  over 
two  or  three  times  to  mellow  and  pul- 
verise.   About  the  middle  of  September, 
on  a  dry  day,  level  the  bed,  and  draw 
drills  across  it  four  inches  apart;  then 
plant  the  young  bulbs  in  the  drills  three 
ioehes    asnnder,  pressing    them  down 
gently  into  the  son;  and,  when  all  are 
planted,  level  the  ridges  of  the  drills 
with  a  rake  oarefully  down.    In  this  bed 
they  should  remain  two    years.      The 
Mcond  year  most  of  them  will  flower; 
tnd,  wh#a  in  bloom,  the  colours  should 
be  marked,  to  enable  you  to  separate 
them  into  their  colours  when  they  are 
taken  up.    Any  new  fine  varieties  should 
be  esipecially  taken  care  off. 

By  Offsets, — When  the  leaves  decay,  in 
tlie  summer,  take  up  the  bulbs,  keeping 
^em  in  their  various  sorts ;  separate  the 
large-floweiing  bulbs  from  the  small  off- 
sets, and  plant  the  latter  in  a  bed  by 
themselves,  in  the  same  way  as  is  de- 
■eribed  ahove  for  seedlings.  In  two 
years  take  them  up,  sort  the  large  root* 
eat  again,  and  replant  the  small  ones. 


Soik-^The  crocus  delights  in  a  dry 
situation,  and  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil* 
In  such  a  place  and  soil  it  flowers  pro- 
fusely, and  produces  large  roots ;  but  in 
a  wet,  poor  soil  it  dwindles  away. 

Culture. — October  is  the  best  month 
for  planting,  though  it  may  be  prolonged 
to  Uie  middle  of  December.  Take  the 
roots  up  every  second  year,  planting  the 
ofisets  as  described  above. 

Insects. — Slugs  are  their  chief  enemy, 
which  may  be  destroyed  hy  watering  the 
beds  or  clumps  with  lime-water. 

Diseases. — The  hulbs  sometimes  be- 
come like  a  mass  of  starch  or  meal,  and 
then  wiU  not  grow.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  hulbs  actually  diseased,  hut  they 
ought  to  he  carefully  picked  out,  and  not 
mixed  with  the  general  stock,  for  fear  of 
infection.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by  an 
internal  fungus. 

Cbopfino  (Mixeb)  is  growing  two  or 
more  crops  together,  one  of  which  may 
be  either  drawn  young,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  the  other's  way  before  it  gets  high 
enough  to  be  injured,  or  one  of  which 
benefits  the  other  by  shading  it  The 
object  of  mixed  cropping  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  produce  in  the  shortest 
time  from  a  given  space.  The  subject 
cannot  be  treated  in  detail  within  these 
limited  pages;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  v.  274.  See 

BOTATIOM  OF  CbOPS. 

Cbossa'mdba.  (From  krossosy  a  fringe, 
and  aner\  an  anther;  fringed  anthers, 
or  fpoUen-bags.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads 
[AcanUiacese].  Linn.,  14L-Tetradynamia 
2- A  ngiospermia.    Allied  to  J  usticia. ) 

A  showy  etove  evergreen  shrub ;  peat  and  loam  i 
cutting*  root  readiW  in  sand,  in  bottom-beat,  at 
any  eeaeon,  under  gUaa. 
C./a'ea(yellow-/loii;e7'e^.  4.  Yellow.  January. 

W.  Africa.     186S. 
—  umbto/o'Ma    (waTc-leaved).      U-      Orange, 

scarlet.    March.    E.  Ind.    1800. 

Obotala'bia.    (From  krotalon,  a  casta 
net,  or  hand- rattle;  the  seeds  rattle  in 
the  pod  if  shaken.  Nat.  ord.,  Leyuminous 
Pten/«[FabaceiB].  Linn.,  Id-Monadelphia 
Q-Decandria.    Allied  to  the  Lupines.) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  Crotala- 
rias,  with  their  gay-coloured  pea-flowers,  they  are 
not  much  prised  by  gardeners,  owing  to  tts 
difficulty  of  preserving  tiiem  from  the  sttacks  of 
the  red  spider.  Seed  x  perennial  kinds  easily  froBi 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass ;  loam  and  pest. 

■TOVE   ANNUALS,  Ao. 
C.  a«im*Mi'/a(pointed-te«»ed).  1.  Vellow.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1890.    Hslf-hardy. 
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Cah^m  Mnged).  1.  Pde  jtSUm,  Jnlj. 
Nepaiu.    1818.    Bieoniftl. 

—  •n^fa'/a  (angled).    1.    Yellow.     June.     9. 

Amer.    1780. 

—  Malo'ta  (two-winged).     1.     Yellow.     Jane. 

1888. 

—  U/afrim  (two-rowed).      8.      Yellow.       July. 

E.  Ind.    1817. 
<—  BurmafntU  (Bunnann'a).    1.    Yellow.    Jolj. 
B.  Ind.    1880. 

—  eafyeftM  (/aiyv-calTxed).     1.     Blue.     June. 

B.  Ind.    1810. 

—  Cube^ntU  (Cuba).  1.  Yellow.  Jnlf.  Cnba.  1890 
— /W'/oa(t«wnT).  1.  Yellow.  June.  E.  Ind.  1817- 
-- gttn^ea  (mtlkj-graen).      U     Yellow.     July. 

Guinea.    1884. 

—  Mmi'/a  (hairy).    1.    YeHow.    July.     E.  Ind. 

1818. 
— >  LangtdafffiL  (LaagadorPa).    1.  Yellow.  June. 
1880. 

—  mierophffUa  (aman-leaTed).  \,  Yellow.  July. 

Arabia.    1880.    Trailer. 

—  ona'ito  (oval).    1.    Yellow.     July.     Carolina. 

1810.    Half-hardy. 

—  pa^miU  (dwarf).    ^.    Yellow.    June.     Cuba. 

1883.    Trailer. 
•^  jmrpurafacena  (purpliah).    1.    Purple.    July. 
Madagaacar.    1888. 

—  IVraii  (Pnr*h*a).    1.    Yellow.     June.     N. 

Amer.    1800.     Half-hardy. 

—  Seiie^a/e'iuif  (Senegal).    1.     Yellow.    June. 

Senegal.    1819' 
"tpt^tfbUiM    (ahowy).      1^.      Purple.      July. 
E.  Ind.     1890. 

—  «Mjni/a'rif  (fcnye-atipaled).    1.  Yellow.  Jnly. 

Cayenne.    1883. 

—  Mafntha  ^thre^flowered).    8.  Yellow.  June. 

Mexico.    1894. 

—  tu6ero'$a  (tuberous).      1.      Purple.      Jane. 

Nepaul.    1891.    Greenhouse. 
«-  vtrrue&ta  (warted).    1.    Blue.     June*     W. 
!nd.    1781. 

—  — -  ocwmino'/a  (pointed-foaofd).    1.     Blue. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1731. 

—  vilio'M  (toft-haired).  1.  Yellow.  June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1894.    Half-hardy. 

aBBENHOUSB    STEROREBNS. 
C.  mrg^niea  (ailTery).    1.  Yellow.  June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1893. 
'^ditho'toma   (forked).      I.,      Yellow.      July. 

Mexico.     1894. 
— >  e^acwVa  (obteure).    9.  Ydlow.  June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1890. 

—  Thebafioa    (Theban).      8.      Yellow.      June. 

Egypt.    1818. 

8T07E  ETEItaREENS. 
C  anagfroCdm  (anagyiia-Uke).      0.      Yellow. 

July.    Trinidad.    1623. 
-<  mdkgUoPda  (anthyllia-like).      4.      Yellow. 

August.    E.  Ind.    I769. 

—  B»Uri«fna  (Berter*s).    9.      Yellow.      June. 

W.  Ind.    1818. 

—  3racf«a7a  (terjre-braeted).    4.  Yellow     Tuly. 

E.  Ind.     1898. 

'^Er^mmea  (Browne's).  4.  Yellow.  July. 
Jamaica.    181 6. 

•-  CufmmifB^Ka  (c^an-leayed).  0.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   8.  Amer.    1894. 

^Ckki^ntS*  (Chinese).  9.  Yellow.  June. 
China.     1818. 

—  eyMsof  d0«  (cytistts-like).    8.     Yellow.     July. 

E.  Ind.    189tf. 
— /Ma'M  (leafy).    8.    Yellow.    June.    E.  Ind. 
1818. 


C./rHltoo'«a(ahrobbv).  8.   YcUow. 

naica.    171O. 
~  Um^ft^Ha  (flax-leaved).     1.      Yellow.      Julv. 

Nepaul.     1820. 
^mtdlemgemHt  (medicago-Hke).      1.     YeDow, 

green.    June.    E.  Ind.     181 6. 

—  No^pm  HoMndim  (New  Holland).    9.  Purple. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1893.    Herbaceous 
perennial. 
-- pttniaUa'ta  (panided).  8.  Yellow.  June.  Jatu 
1890. 

—  peW/a  (furred).    1.   Ydlow.   Joly.   Jamaica. 

1890. 
-'pe'ndMta  (hanging-down).  5.  Yellow.  Auguat. 
Jamaica.    1890. 

—  promfmheiu  (lying-down).    1 .   Yellow.  June. 

Mexico.     1893.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  Jloi«6«r^A<a'fia  (Roxburgh's).  9.  Yellow.  June. 

E.  Ind.    1890. 

—  $M^ta  (otreaked-Jlovercd).    8.    Yellow,  red. 

Mauritiua.    1831. 

—  ftfitii(fo'Ua  (flne-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  June.  E. 

Ind.    I816. 
~  ftiVj'ida  (awollen).    8.    Yellow.    July.    1888. 

—  virgafta  (twiggy).   8.    Yellow.  June.   £.  Ind. 

I8I6. 

Gbo'ton.  (From  kroton,  a  tick;  refer- 
ring  to  the  appearance  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  SpurgeworU  [Euphorbiaces].  Linn., 
2i-Monacia  10- Monadelphia,  Allied  to 
Jatropha.) 

The  most  powerful  of  purgatives  Is  Cnttm  ett, 
obtained  firom  the  seeds  of  C.  TCglmm.    Siore 
evergreen  shmba,  except  C.  rosmmrim/t/iia ;  I«««tt 
and  peat  I  cottinga  root  readily  in  sand,  under 
glass,  in  heat. 

C.  9UuUfria  (Sea-tUe  balsam).  6.  White,  green. 

July.    Jamaica.    1748. 
•^  gloMUa   (smoothish.      Lawrel- /cctwd).      t. 

White,  green.    Jamainu    1778. 

—  UmetfriM  (narrow-teoaetf).    6.    White,  grcca* 

July.    W.  Ind.     1773. 
^jn'ola  (painted).   4.  White,  green.   July.    B. 
Ind.    1810. 

—  rosmarfayy/ia  (roaemary-leaved).    8.    Jan^ 

N.  Holland.    1884.    Greenhouse. 

—  TVgUum  (Tigiium).    10.    White,  green.    B. 

Ind.    1700. 
'-  waUgtifta  (variegated).  10.  White,  greeu.    B. 
Ind.    1804. 

—  ^—  eriftpa  (curled).   0.  While,  green.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1804. 

Utng\f&Ua  (long-leaved),  t.  White, 

India.     1847. 

—  —~  mtfdia  (intermediate),   fi.   White, 

July.    E.  Ind.    1804. 

Gbowbebrt.    EmpeUrum  nf^um, 
Cro'wxa.     (Nameid  after  J.  Crowe ^  % 
British  botanist.  NaUord.,  i2iieirorfs  [Ru- 
tauesB].    linn.,  X^i-Decandria  l-JIfvnojfy- 
nia.    Allied  to  Boronia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  RoU 
land.  Cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  under  flaasi 
loam  and  peat. 

C.  elWptiea  (oval.leavcd).  8.  Pink.    JuIt.    IS48« 

—  latif&Ua  (broad-leaved).  8.  Purple.  July,  li 
'-amUfgntk  (willow .  Iceoed).    8.    Purple. 

temker.    17%^. 

—  «lrfc<a  (upright).    9.    Pink.    1848. 

CE0W700T.    Banu'nculu*. 
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Ceucirbs.  Crossworts.  Flowen»  are 
called  cnicifers  when  composed  of  four 
petals  placed  opposite  each  other,  like 
those  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip.  They 
inolode  all  those  plants  arranged  1^ 
Linnsns  in  the  Idth  class  of  his  system 
Tetradynamia. 

Ceucxanb'lla.  GroBswort.  (From  the 
dimiDutiTe  of  crux,  a  cross ;  referring  to 
the  way  the  leaves  are  arranged.  Nat.  ord., 
SUUaies  [GaUaeee].  Linn.,  4-7V;(raf». 
dria  \-Monogynitu    Allied  to  Rabia.) 

Tie  leftTcs-  of  all  the  plants  in  this  order  are 
jvodueed  Le  whorle  along  the  stem.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  order,  which  haa  been  reared  on  the 
roioa  of  Rubiaeea,  which  ii  now  cancelled.  The 
VreenhoiMe  apcciea  thrive  well  in  loam  and  peat, 
and  readilj  increase  bj  cuttinfta ;  the  hardy  per- 
ennial kinds  by  seed  and  diviaion,  in  ganien- 
loil.  There  are  several  annual  spedes,  but  not 
worth  ciiltivnting. 

ORKENH0U3B  EVEBOBEENS. 
C.JsMrim'iM  (American).    1.     Yellow.     July. 
8.  Amer.    1780. 

—  sMTj'/iMa  (maritime).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Flrance. 

1640. 

HABDY  HEBBA0E0U8. 
€•  mmt^wuta  (anomalous).  1.  Yellow.  Jnly.  Cto* 

casus.    1820. 
•-  ^tpera  (rough).  Oreeniah-yeUow.  July.  Iberi*^ 

1837- 

—  ciAloros/a'cAtfS(greenish-yellow-tpi]ied).  Qreen- 

iah-yellow.    July.    Persia.    1 837. 

—  aUafuiea  (Gbilan).  Yellow.  July.  Persia.  18S7. 
«•  gtamerafta  (crowded).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Iberia. 

18S4. 

—  ^■de'aetnss  (downy).  1.  Purple.  Jnly.  Can^a. 

1700. 
••«^lo's«(lMye.Btyled).  1.  Pink.  Julv.  Per>k. 
^ suMc'oleias  (sweet«sinelling).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Bossia.    1838. 

Cbyptochz'i.U8.  (From  kryptos,  hid- 
den, and  cheilos^  a  lip ;  the  lip,  or  label- 
him,  being  partly  hid  by  Uie  sepals.  Nat. 
onL,  Orchids  [OrohidacesB].  Linn.,  UO- 
GyHcmdria  l-MoRandria,  Allied  to  Acan- 
thopfaippium.) 

Store  orchid;  root  division |  soil,  rough  fibry 
peat  and  rotten  wood. 

Catutgwfnea  (blood>coloafcd).  1.  Scarlet.  June. 
Nepaul. 

CETPTOCiyBYm.  (From  |>ry/>/n«,  hidden, 
and  koryne,  a  club;  the  clab -shaped 
spadixy  or  spike,  in  the  centre  of  the 
liower,  is  hidden  by  the  hooded  spathe 
peeahar  to  this  order.  Nat.  ord.,  Aradt 
[Aivoee].  Linn.,  2l-MoiuBcia  S-Diojt- 
dria.    Allied  to  Aram.) 

Store  herlMU'eons  perennial  i  divisions,  and 
•ceda  when  obtainable t  loam  and  peat.  Sumraor 
temp.,  M"  to  ao^ ;  winter,  4»^  to  56^  and  dry. 

OL  cUtafU  (hair-frinfred).    Oreen,  purple.     If  ay. 
B.  Ind.     1834. 

GkiPTOoJiA'MMA.    A  apnriouM  name  for 


Sir  W.  Hooker's  Park^'ria^  a  Fern  pub- 
lished in  1825  in  Hooker's  £xotic  Flof^ 
page  147.    8ee  Pabkb'bia. 

Cbyftoke'bia.  Japan  (Tedar.  (From 
kryptot,  hidden,  and  merU,  part;  the 
stniotnre  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  hidden,  or  not  easily  understood. 
Nat  ord.,  Canifert  [Pinaceie].  Linn«, 
21-Jfoitacta  lO-MoMdelphitu  Allied  to 
Taxodium.) 

A  aplendid  evergreen  tree,  from  00  to  100  feet 
high,  from  the  north  of  China,  where  it  grows  in 
damp  situations.  Seeds  imported;  some  have 
ripened  in  Britain ;  cuttings  m  aandy  soil,  under 
a  band-light  i  a.  pure  loam  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

C  Japo'idca  (Japanese).  100.  May.  Japan.  1844* 
nafna  (dwarf).    North  China. 

Gbytophba'omium.  (From  kryptos, 
hidden,  and  phragma,  a  division  or  par- 
tition; the  flowers  partly  concealed  by 
the  leafy  bractes.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanihadt 
[Acanthaceie].  Linn.,2-/>t4ui^rta  l-Jfo- 
ao^nta.    Allied  to  Josticia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings,  in  April,  of 
vonng  shoots,  in  sandy  loam,  under  glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
#•*  to  80° ;  winter,  50^. 

C,  mmfatum  (beauHful).  0.  September.  Purpb. 
Bengal. 

GBnrPTOSTE'aiA.  (From  kryplo»^  hid- 
den, and  stey«,  a  covering;  the  cnp,  or 
corolla,  is  hidden.  Nat.  ord.,  AtcUpiads 
[Asolepiadaoen].  Linn.,  6-PenlaHdria  2- 
Digynia,    Allied  to  Penplooa.) 

ClimUng  stove  evergreens.  Loam  and  peati 
enttukgs  root  readily  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C.  ^roM^^/le'ru  (large-floweied).   0.  Pink.  Jnaa. 
India.    1818. 

—  MadagoMeari^naii  (Madagascar).    10.    Pink. 

July.    Uadagascar.    1836. 

GBYPTOSTE'mcA.  (From  hryptot,  hid. 
den,  and  ttetnma,  a  crown ;  the  crown  of 
the  flower  hidden.  Nat.  ord.,  Comporites 
[Asteraceie].  Linn.,l9>5yn^entf<ui8-fVti«- 
tranea.    Allied  to  Arctotas.) 

Tender  annuals,  from  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  re- 
quiring to  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed ;  when 
large  enough  may  be  potted  two  or  three  planu 
in  a  pot,  and  protectod  again  in  the  aame  way, 
and  planted  out  in  the  open  tiordar  the  beginning 
of  June. 

C.  calendt^afeeum  (marigold-/rower«(i).    1.   Yel* 
low.    July.    I7A3. 

—  AjrpoAftoii^H'aewas  (melancholy).    1. 

Jnly.    1781. 

—  riMCtiia'tam  (saw«lMeed).    !•   Yellow. 

1704. 

CrcKOO  Flowsb.  Cardafmine  prat^nm 
and  LjfchnU  /tot-cu'evli. 
CucKoe-SPix.      See  TETnaoKZA   spq- 

XABIA. 

CuouLLEA  YSBBA8CI.  MuUeln  Moth. 
This  id  the  parent  of  a  greenish- whits 


YeUow. 
July* 
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or  daty •coloured  caterpillar,  found  from 
tlie  end  of  May  ODtil  August,  feeding  on 
the  Tarious  species  of  mullein  ( Verba* »' 
cum)  and  figwort  {Scrophula'rta),  On 
each  segment  of  this  caterpillar  are  four 
iarge  black  dots,  sometimes  separate,  and 
sometimes  running  together;  there  are 
smaller  black  dots  along  the  sides,  and  a 
double  row  of  yellow  spots  on  the  back, 


with  othen  on  the  ^ides.  The  head  is 
yellow,  spotted  with  black.  This  moth 
appears  commonly  in  May.  It  is  about 
two  inches  across  the  expanded  fore- 
wings,  which  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colour,  clouded  and  lined  with 
black,  and  with  a  large  white  spot  on 
each  resembling  the  figure  8,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  drawing.  The  hind- 
wings  are  also  reddish-brown,  but  paler, 
and  sometimes  almost  white.  The  fe- 
male lays  her  eggs  upon  the  mulleins, 
and  their  relative  species  of  plants, 
which  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  be  warm.  The  caterpillars, 
when  of  full  growth,  descend  into  the 
ground  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  on 
which  they  have  been  feeding,  where 
they  form  cocoons  of  half-rotted  leaves 
and  earth,  so  firmly  bound  together  as  to 
resemble  small,  hard  clods.  They  re- 
main in  the  pupa  state  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  or  even  for  two  years. 

Cu'cuvis.  Cucumber.  (From  eueutnu^ 
the  fjatin  for  cucumber.  Nat.  ord.*, 
Cticurbiii  [Cucurbitaces].  Idnn.,  21- 
Monacia  10- Monadelphia,) 

Half-lwrdy  tnuUng  uiauals.  The  C.  colocy^i- 
tkua  pToduees  the  ColocTnth  of  medicine.  The 
whole  of  the  epeeiee  require  to  be  eown  in  hotbeda, 
and,  whan  of  aufflcient  etrength,  to  be  planted 
out  either  in  frmmee  or  under  hand-glMsee. 

C  Mngt^Ha  (ronnd-pricUy).    S.    Yellow.    July. 
fVamaica.    1609. 

—  Ciiru'Uua  (Citrul).  6.  Tellow.  June.  8.  Amer. 

1*97. 

—  —  Jafct  (wa/a^melofi).    f .    Tellow.    July. 

^  —  Fmaie'em  (Pfteque  amiitrr).  i,  Tellow. 
Jwi9.    Iit7. 


C.  eoloep'ntkii  {Utttr  eolocynth).     fi.    TeOovi 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    IMI. 

—  rfe/Mo'mu  (deliaout).    4.   TeUow.    Julj.    E. 

Ind.     1818. 

—  Jmnaiee'nrit  (Jamaiea).     4.     Tellow.    Julj. 

Jamaica.    18M. 

—  Maderatpaiafmu  (Uadraa).  8.  YcUow.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1806. 

—  me'lo  (melon).    4.    Tellow.    July.    157a. 
Cantalvfpa   (CanUlupe).      4.      Yellow. 

July.    Ift70. 

Jtfe/j^e'iMit  (Malteae).    4.    Yellow.   July. 

1670. 

— reUeuMtui  (netted).     4.       Yellow. 

July.    1570. 

—  momo'rdiea  (elaterium-like).    4*    Tellow. 
July.    E.  Ind.    18S0. 

—  muriei^tut  (point-covered).      4.     Teliiw. 
July.    E.  Ind.     I8I7> 

—  tatifvu*   {eommon  eoltiTated).     4.     YeU 
low.    Auf(tt«t.    E.  Ind.     IS97. 

0flbM»  (white).    4.    YeUow.    July. 

/a9tigia'iya    (peaked).     4.     YeUow. 

July. 

— fla'tma  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    Jnlr. 

— vuriegaftut  (variegated).    4.    Yellaw. 

July. 

—  —  ej'rtdit  (green).    4.      Tellow.    July. 

E.  Ind.    1507. 
~  «iaj'««<m««  (moet  useful).    4.    TeUow.    July. 
E.  Ind.    I8S0. 

CucuHBEB.    Cv^cumit  iotCimt, 

Varieties, 

1.  Early  short  green  prickly.    Fruit 
4  inches  long. 

2.  Early  long  green  prickly.    7  in. 
8.  Most  long  green  prickly.    0  in. 
4J  Early  green  cluster.    6  in. 

6.  White  Dutch  prickly.    6  in. 

6.  Long  smooth  green  Turkey.   10  in. 

7.  Large  smootli  green  lioman.  10  m 

8.  Flanegans.    19  in. 

9.  Russian.    12  in. 

10.  White  Turkey.    15  in. 

11.  Nepaul.    17  in. 

12.  Fluted  (from  China).    0  in. 

13.  The  Snake.    12  feet. 

14.  Brownston  hybrid.     19  in. 

15.  Victoxy  of  England.    21  in. 

16.  Ringleader.    15  in. 

17.  Pratt's  hybrid.    18  in. 

18.  Sion  House.    0  in. 

19.  Duncan's  Victoria.  .  28  in. 

20.  Allen's  Victor;}'  of  Suffolk.    24  Ib. 

21.  Victory  of  Bath.    17  in. 

22.  Prizefighter.    16  in. 

The  Earlff  thart  pricklff  is  Often  pre- 
ferred for  the  first  crop,  as  being  a  very 
plentiful  bearer,  quick  in  coming  into 
production,  and  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  Early  long  pricklff  is  a 
hardy,  abundantly-bearing  variety,  but 
not  quick  in  coming  into  production. 
It  is  generally  grown  for  main  erojn. 
The  Most  lonf  prickiif  is  a  hariy  f  ootf 
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bearer.  There  is  a  white  snh-variety. 
The  £«urly  green  cluster  is  a  very  early 
bearer.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  its 
Irmt  growing  in  dusters.  The  whole 
plant  grows  compact,  and  is  well  suited 
for  hand-glass  crops.  The  WkUe  Dutch 
prickly  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  though 
differing  from  most  of  the  others.  It 
comes  quickly  into  bearing.  The  other 
varieties  are  slow  in  coming  into  produc- 
tion,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
great  size.  The  Nepaul  often  weighs 
twelve  pounds,  being  oecasionally  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of 
Calcutta.  The  8naie  cucumber  is  very 
small  in  diameter.  Vidory  of  England 
is  a  favourite  varie<7  at  Ipswich  for  early 
forciag.  It  is  prolific,  and  the  best  black- 
spined  kind  of  that  town.  Nos.  14, 16, 
17,  and  18  have  been  awarded  many 
prices.  They  are  not  abundant  bearers ; 
bat  their  fruit  is  very  handsome,  averag- 
XDg  a  length  of  sixteen  inches,  and  a 
diameter  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters. 

Standard  of  Merit, — Length,  not  less 
than  twelve  inches.  Diameter,  one-ninth 
of  the  length.  Cotoitr,  dark  green.  Spineif 
black  and  numerous.  Bioom,  unremoved. 
Circymference,  circular  and  equal  through- 
out NecM  and  Nose,  each  not  more  than 
a  diameter  long.  Flesh,  crisp  and  juicy. 
Flower^  remaining  on  the  fruit. 

SoilU — ^A  fresh  loam,  as  the  top  spit 
of  a  pasture,  is  perhaps  as  fine  a  soil  as 
can  be  employed  for  Uie  cucumber. 

Culture :  in  Dung  Beds.'-The  time  of 
sowing  the  cucumber  depends  upon  the 
time  when  the  plants  are  requved  for 
final  ridging  out  Three  or  four  weeks 
will  always  be  required  for  raising  the 
plants  to  a  fitness  for  that  purpose.  The 
seed- bed  should  be  made  up  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  high  in  the 
front,  and  on  a  dry  bottom.  The  frame 
should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
made,  and  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
until  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  sweet  and 
}ieaUhy,to  which  state  it  may  be  hastened 
by  its  surface  being  stirred  once  or  twice 
daily  and  watered,  plenty  of  air  also 
being  given.  The  best  material  to  put 
on  tibe  seed-bed  to  plunge  the  pots  or 
^aos  of  seeds  in  is  old  tan,  or  well-rotted 
long,  or  leaf-mould,  which  may  be  run 
through  a  very  coarse  sieve.  With  this 
matenal  the  bed  may  be  covered  all  over, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  any  thickness,  to 
•oil  the  purpose  intende^l ;  and  its  being 


sifted  makes  it  the  more  pleasant  to 
handle,  either  for  raising  the  plants 
nearer  to  the  glass  or  lowering  them. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in  small 
pots  or  in  pans,  and  the  seedlings  to  be 
moved  from  one  to  three  plants  in  a  pot 
If  sown  in  the  pots  so  as  not  to  need 
shifting,  the  pots  may  be  crocked,  and  a 
little  better  than  half  filled  with  earth, 
and  three  seeds  in  each  covered  half  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
they  may  be  thinned  eiUier  to  one  or 
two  in  each  pot ;  and  as  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  height,  so  the  pots  may  be  filled 
up  with  rich,  light  earth,  which  should 
be  kept  in  the  frame  for  the  purpose ; 
also,  a  small  pot  of  water  should  be  kept 
in  the  frame,  for  moistening  the  earth  or 
sprinkling  the  plants  when  required. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  glass.  Three  or 
four  sowings  may  be  m  ade  daring  January. 
It  is  important  to  have  the  seed-bed  in 
the  winter  months  defended  from  pierc- 
ing winds,  by  thatched  hurdles  both  on 
the  west,  north,  and  east  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  have  formed  two 
rough  leaves  they  should  be  stopped^ 

Fruiting  -  bed,  —  The    materials    for 
making  up  either  this  or  the  seed-beds 
should  be  thoroughly  well  worked  by 
being  turned  over  four  or  five  times, 
shaken  together  well  and  mixed,  and,  if 
dry  and  husky,  thoroughly  well  watered 
at  the  first  two  turnings,  as  the  work 
goes  on.    The  lumps  should  be  broken 
up,  and  the  short  mixed  with  the  long, 
until  the  whole  mass  has  one  uniform 
appearance,  and  ii  nearly  half  rotten. 
The  size  of  the  beds  depends  on  the 
season.    In  February,  six  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  three  feet  in  front;  and  if 
in  January,  a  foot  higher  will  be  required ; 
and  if  March,  a  foot  less  will  be  sufficient 
A  dry  bottom  in  all  cases,  and  the  mate- 
rials well  put  together,  shaken  up,  and 
beat  down  well  as  the  work  goes  on ; 
and  the  bed  should  be  always  six  or 
eight  inches  wider  than  the  frame  all 
round.    As  soon  as  completed,  pat  on 
the  frame  and  lights.     When  settled, 
and  all  become  sweet  and  healthy,  the 
hillocks  of  earth  may  be  put  on  for  the 
young  plants  to  be  placed  in ;  but,  before 
the  hillocks  are  made,  particularly  in 
the  early  season,  when  the  very  strong 
beds    cause  some  danger  of   burning, 
some    preventive    measures    must    be 
adopted.     Almost  every  dungbed  eo- 
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eamber  grower  has  his  faTourito  way  to 
prevent  this  oooarrence.  Some  pave 
the  bottom  of  the  hillock  with  six  or 
eight  bricks;  others  with  a  thick  twist 
of  straw  or  some  hay-bands,  over  which 
three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cowdung 
are  placed  of  about  the  substance  of 
mortar ;  others,  again,  remove  a  little  of 
the  centres,  and  place  therein  a  good  thick 
turf  with  the  grass  side  turned  downward, 
and  on  this  a  good  thick  paste  of  cowdung. 
But  the  best  plan  for  the  bottom  of  the 
hillocks  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Errington 
in  The  Cottage  Oardener^  at  page  164  of 
ToL  ill.,  by  carrying  up  a  cold  bottom 
of  brick-bats,  d^c,  irom  the  bottom  of 
the  bed,  as  the  work  goes  on.  Which- 
ever method  is  adopted,  the  hillock  must 
be  about  a  bushel  of  rich  earth  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  in  a  cone 
shape,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  within 
six  or  seven  inches  of  the  glass.  Do 
not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  beds 
with  earth  at  this  time;  for,  should  the 
beds  be  very  strong,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  undermine  the  hillocks.  As 
the  roots  put  out  round  the  hillook, 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  earth ;  and  if  all  goes  on  well, 
the  hillocks  will  very  soon  require  to 
be  extended,  and  th%  plants  stopped 
and  pegged  down. 

Band-gUuM  Cropa.  —  Sow  for  these 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  The  plants  to  be  ridged  out 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
under  hand-glasses.  If  the  open,  warm 
quarters  are  to  be  occupied  by  this 
fruit,  trenches  one  or  one  and  a  hsJf  feet 
deep  should  be  dug  out,  by  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  wide  from 
row  to  row ;  these  to  be  filled  with  good, 
fermenting  dung,  that  has  been  well 
woriced  as  for  other  hotbeds.  The 
trenches  should  be  filled  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  common  level  of  the 
soil  before  the  earth  is  put  on.  Put  on 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  until 
the  heat  is  up,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  when  it  may  be 
levelled  down,  the  glasses  pat  on,  and 
the  plants  turned  out  under  them,  and 
watered  with  tepid  water.  The  pots  out 
of  which  the  plants  were  turned  may 
remain  to  tilt  the  lights  with  when  a 
little  air  is  required;  and  when  the 
plants  begin  to  fill  the  lights,  two  similar 
pots  or  half  bricks  will  be  required  to 
~  the  lights  upon  over  the  plants. 


after  which  they  may  be  trained  om  b; 
degrees,  and  as  they  begin  to  extend  ovef 
the  beds,  the  sides  or  alleys  must  be 
forked  and  well  broken  up,  making  a  nr^st 
level  surface  for  the  plants  to  be  trained 
out  upon.  The  plants  will  require  stop- 
ping, training,  and  plenty  of  water  in 
dry,  hot  weather. 

Temperature.-^Aa  is  to  be  admitted 
every  day  as  freely  as  contingent  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  and  also  at  night, 
if  the  degree  of  heat  and  steam  threatens 
to  be  too  powerfuL  It  must  never  be 
neglected  to  cover  the  glasses  at  night, 
apportioning  the  covering  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  and  bed.  The  best 
should  not  exceed  80**  in  the  hottest 
day,  or  sink  below  05^  during  the  ooldesi 
night.  If  the  heat  declines,  coatings  of 
hot  dung  are  to  be  applied  in  suocesbion 
to  the  back,  front,  and  sides,  if  that 
source  of  heat  be  employed.  As  the 
mould  appears  dry,  moderate  waterin^rs 
must  be  given,  care  being  taken  not  to 
wet  the  leaves.  The  best  time  for  ap- 
plying it  is  between  ten  and  two  of  a 
nuld  day,  the  glasses  being  dosed  for  an 
hour  or  two  i^r  performing  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  be- 
tween 65"  and  80<'.  The  interior  of  the 
glass  should  be  firequently  wiped,  to 
prevent  the  condensed  steam  dropping 
upon  the  plants,  which  is  very  injurious 
to  them. 

Hot-  Water  Bedt.^VLr.  Latter,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  ououmber  grow- 
ers, employs  hot- water  to  heat  his  beds ; 
and  he  gives  ns  these  leading  points  in 
his  culture : — He  sows  in  the  first  week 
of  September,  and  the  vines  from  this 
sowing  will  be  in  bearing  and  very 
strong  before  February.  The  seedlings 
are  first  shifted  into  sixty  sized  pots, 
secondly  into  twenty-fours,  and  lastly 
into  the  largest  size.  If  to  be  trained 
on  a  trellis,  the  runner  must  not  he 
stopped  until  it  has,-  trained  to  a  stick, 
grown  through  the  trellis.  The  tempe- 
rature in  the  pit  or  frame  is  kept  as 
nearly  65^  as  possible  during  the  night, 
and  from  70^  to  Sd**  during  the  day;  air 
being  admitted  night  and  day,  little  or 
much,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  bottom-heat  (Mr.  Latter  is 
the  champion  of  the  hot-water  system ) 
is  kept  as  near  as  can  be  to  70^,  although 
he  finds  that  80®  does  not  hurt  the 
plants.  He  waters  them  with  soft  «*atM 
until  February,  and  then  emplojra  lipoid 
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ftmore,  taking  care  tlut  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid  is  always  from  75°  to  80°. 
The  earth  over  the  hot-water  tank  or 
pipes  ought  not  to  be  less  than  fifteen 
inches  deep.  During  severe  fiosts  it  is 
Ml  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  small  floating 
light  burning  within  the  frame  evexy 
night. 

Open  Oround  Crops. — The  sowing  for 
these  crops  must  be  performed  at  the 
jloee  of  May,  or  early  in  June.  A  rich, 
south-west  border,  beneath  a  reed  or 
other  fence,  is  peculiarly  favourable,  as 
they  then  enjoy  a  geni^  warmth  with- 1 
out  Buffermg  from  the  meridian  sun.  { 
The  border  being  dug  regularly  over, 
and  saucer-like  hollows,  about  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  or  two  deep, 
formed  five  feet  apart,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  six  or  eight  in  each. 

Seed  may  also  be  sown  beneath  a 
hedge  of  similar  aspect,  and  the  plants 
either  trained  lo  it  or  to  bushy  branches 
placed  perpendicularly.  If  the  weather 
be  dry,  it  is  requisite  to  water  the  patches 
moderately  two  or  three  days  after 
sowing.  In  four  or  five  days,  if  the 
season  be  genial,  the  plants  will  make 
their  appearance,  and  nntil.they  have 
attained  their  rough  leaves,  should  be 
guarded  from  the  small  birds,  who  will 
often  destroy  the  whole  crop  by  devouring 
the  seminal  leaves. 

If  the  season  be  cold  and  unfavourable, 
plants  may  be  raised  in  pots,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  as  directed  for 
thoate  crops ;  to  be  thence  transplanted, 
when  of  about  a  month's  growth,  or 
when  the  third  rough  leaf  appears,  into 
the  open  ground,  shelter  being  afforded 
them  during  the  night  Water  must  be 
given  every  two  or  three  days,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  ap- 
plying it  during  the  altenioon  or  early  in 
the  morning. 

Only  three  or  four  plants  may  be 
alloved  to  grow  together  in  a  patch, 
and  ^ese  pressed  far  apart.  The  train- 
ing  moat  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as 
for  the  other  crops ;  but  stopping  is  sel- 
dom necessary,  as  the  plants  are  rarely 
snper^laxuriant.  They  will  come  into 
piodnction  in  August  and  September. 

To  obtain  Seed. — For  the  production 
of  seedy  some  fruit  must  be  left  of  the 
earlieat  forced  production,  as  this  is 
foond  to  vegetate  and  produce  fruit  in 
inneh  less  time  than  that  raised  under 
kaod-glaflses,  from  whence  the  seed  for 


the  open  •ground  crops  is  usually  oh« 
tained.  The  fruit  that  is  left  to  produce 
seed  should  grow  near  the  root,  and 
upon  the  main  stem,  not  more  than  one 
being  left  on  a  plant.  They  must  re- 
main as  long  as  the  seed  can  obtain  any 
nourishment  from  the  plant,  which  it 
does  whilst  the  footstalk  remains  green. 
When  this  withers,  and  the  rind  of  the 
cucumber  has  attained  its  full  yellow 
hue,  they  may  be  gathered,  and  reared  in 
the  sun  until  they  begin  to  decay.  The 
seed  then  being  scraped  out  into  a  vessel, 
allowed  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  frequently  stirred  until  the  pulp  at- 
tached to  it  is  decayed,  may  be  cleansed 
by  frequent  agitation  in  water :  the  refuse 
nses  to  the  top,  and  passes  away  with 
the  liquid.  Being  thoroughly  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  three  ur  four  days, 
it  is  then  fit  for  storing.  Seed  three  or 
four  years  old  is  found  to  be  best  for 
use,  producing  less  luxuriant  but  more 
productive  plants. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — Cuttings  five 
or  six  inches  in  length,  taken  from  the 
tops  of  bearing  branches  of  vigorous 
plants,  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
early  in  October,  planted  in  pots  of  rich 
mould,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed  or  bark- 
bed  in  a  stove,  will  take  root,  if  regularly 
watered,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
may  then  be  planted  in  a  hotbed  for 
fruiting,  which  they  will  do  as  soon  as 
the  roots  can  support  them,  perfecting 
the  fruit  before  Christmas.  They  may 
thus  be  had  in  succession,  and  being 
propagated  from  year  to  year,  are  ren- 
dered, as  it  were,  perennial.  The  plants 
are  less  succulent,  and  consequently  less 
liable  to  damp  off,  or  suffer  from  the  low 
temperature  to  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  exposed  in  severe  seasons.  Mr. 
Meams  puts  four  inches  and  a  half  of 
mould  in  pots  nine  inches  deep,  in  which 
the  cuttings  are  planted  and  watered, 
the  tops  of  the  pots  being  covered  with 
flat  pieces  of  glass,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  hand-light,  whilst  the  sides 
of  thepot  afford  a  sufiicient  shade  until  the 
roots  are  formed.  When  the  plants  nave 
afforded  their  first  crop,  any  small  fruit 
must  not  be  waited  for,  but  the  plants  be 
cut  back  to  the  lowest  shoot,  the  mould 
gently  stirred,  and  a  little  fresh  spread 
over  the  surface;  the  same  attention 
must  be  paid  them  as  before,  when  they 
will  shoot  afresh,  and  produce  a  good 
crop. 
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/>i««a0M.— Thecueumber  is  liable  to  be 
fttackedby  the  Mildew,  Cakker,  Gux- 
M [NO  (extra vftsated  sap),  and  Deforvitt. 
(See  those  articles.)  The  fruit  is  also 
liable  to  biUernett,  an  ill  quality  usually 
n  moved  by  increasing  the  temperature, 
at>d  exposure  to  the  light.  It  arises 
fVora  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  the 
juices:  those  in  the  neck  of  the  cu- 
cumber being  least  digested,  are  always 
more  bitter  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
fhiit. 

Tniecti.  —  Ste  Aphis,  Aoasur,  and 
Tbrips.    For  Melon-culture  tee  Melon. 

CucnvBBB  -  TREE.  Magno'lta  acumi- 
>itf  a,  and  Ave  rho'a  bili'mbi, 

(Jucu'RBiTA.  Gourd.  (From  eurhita, 
a  gourd.  Nat  ord.,  Cueurbil$  [Cucurbi- 
tacee].  Linn.,  2l'I£onmcia  10-Monadel- 
phin.) 

Half  •hardy  trailing  annnala,  reqniring  the  tama 
coliaTe  aa  th«  Cucumber. 

C  an-caffM*  (ovaDge-yVid/etQ.  S.  Yellow.  July. 

]809. 
-^  -  —  orangPna  (ftUte  orange).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

1801. 

^ eo/ocyn/A  f 4e*  (colocynth-like).  S.  Yel- 
low.   July.    1803. 

—  ma'jeima  (larpeat).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

•- me^ipe'po  (melon-pumpkin.  Squoih).  S.  Yel- 
low.   June.    1697. 

—  m  aehafta  (muaky).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

—  o'l/era  (egg-fhape).   S.  Yellow.  August.  Aa- 

traoin. 

-"—^  grf sea  (grtf 'fruited).   8.    Yellow.   July. 

•— — •^mfrif&rmiM  (pear-fonn-/i«i/ed).  S.  Yel- 
low.   July. 

"^ 9udglob&$a  [tah'glohe'fhdiei),  8.  Yel- 
low.   July. 

•^  pe'p*  (punr  pkin).  lO.  Yellow.  July.  Levant. 
1670. 

ohU/nga  (oblong-/Viitfc«l).     0.     Yellow. 

July.    1870. 

— wmlroh^nda   (ntMrlj-nnnA-frnited),     6. 

Vtllow.    July.    Levant.    1760. 

"po'tira  (poCiron,  large-firuited),  10.  Yellow. 
July. 

—  —  gtn^ft^ru  (gourd.bearing).    10.    Yellow. 

July. 

— vtridie  (green  poMroft).  10.  Yellow.  Jnly. 

>-  fjnme&ta  (warty).    18.   Yellow.  June.    16S8. 

Dulca'sia.  (Derivation  same  as  Colo, 
eania.  NaL  ord.,  iira<i«  [Araceie J.  Linn., 
ii'Afonacia  l-Heptandria,  Allied  to  Ca- 
ladium.) 

8tov«  climber.    For  enlture,  eee  Coloca'bia. 
C  aro'ii^iw  (climbing).    White.    Guinea.    1829. 

CuLLUXBDfB,  or  GoLUXBiNB.  AquUe'- 
gia, 

GuiiTN.    Lagn*cia  cuminoi'd^s. 

Guki'nuii  cymi'num.  Common  Cumin, 
an  annual,  native  of  Egypt,  bearing 
white  flowers,  and  belonging  to  the  Nat. 
ord.,  UmbeUifen,  It  is  cultivated  fur  its 
Bromatio  sedds.  Sow  in  a  warm  situation 


in  March,  in  a  rich,  light  soil ;  tbe  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  lipen  their  secda  in 
the  autumn. 

Cuum'NoiA.  (Named  «fter  the  late 
Lady  Gordon  Omnming^  of  Altyre,  in  Mo- 
rayshire. Nat.  ord.,  ZtZyi^orts  [Liliaee^]. 
Lmn.,  6-Hexandna  l-Monoffnia,  Allied 
to  Conanthera.) 

Beautiful  little  half-hardy  bnlha  from  Chili, 
which  aucered  beat  in  a  light,  rich  border  in  frtmt 
of  a  greenhouae,  with  Ixiaa,  Brodiaeaa,  Zephy- 
ranthea,  Anomatbeeaa,  and  the  like.  OUacui 
loam  and  peat. 

C.  eampanulefta  (})tTl'Jlomered).  |.  Bine.  August. 
1893. 

—  tene'lia  (delicate).  {.  Blae.  November.  1S<9. 

—  frimocuia'te  (three-apotted).    f.    Blue.    De- 

cember.   1620. 

Cu'nila.  (After  a  town  of  that  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  LabicUei  [Lamiacee].  linn..  2- 
Diandria  l-l/onoyyaui.  Allieid  to  Balm 
and  Mint.) 

North  American  hardy  herbaoeooa  pefcaaiab; 
root  dimiona  i  in  loam  and  pemt. 

C.  eoeefnea  (acarlet).    1^.    Scarlet.    September. 
1898. 

—  JfoHa'fM  (Maryland).    1.    Bed.    Scpunbcr 

1760. 

Cunninoba'ioa.  Broad-leaved  China 
Fir.  (In  honour  of  two  brothers,  J.  and 
A,  Cunningham^  British  botanist^t  in  Aitn- 
tralia.  Nat  ord.,  Cotii/en  [Pinacea;]. 
Linn.,  21-AfondPcia  10-ifonadeipAia.  Al- 
lied to  the  Spruce  Fir.) 

Oreenhooae  evergreen  tree,  bat  In  aome  aitw^ 
dona  hardy  t  light  aoU,  well  drained ;  cuttings  can 
be  rooted,  but  aeldom  mnke  handaome  pUnta ; 
•eedlinga  are  beat. 

C.  Sbu^ntU  (Chlneae).    40.    China.    1804. 

CuKo'NiA.  (Named  after  J.  C,  Cuho^  of 
Amsterdam.  Nat.  ord.,  CunonuuU  [Cnno 
niaceee].  linn.,  lO-Peeandria  H-Digyttia.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  treei  loam  and  peat; 
cnttinga  in  aand,  under  giaaa,  in  heat. 

C.  CapefnaU  (Cape).   10.  White.  Augvat.     Ca,ie 
of  Good  Hope.    ISlO. 

Cupa'hu.  ( Named  after  F.  F.  Cmptiiu, 
an  Italian  monk,  who  wrote  on  botimy. 
N at  ord.,  Soapworis  [ Sapindaoeie] .  Lin  n., 
S-Ociandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  Sa- 
pindus.) 

Stove  evergreen  treea,  all  with  white  flowers  i 
loam  and  peat;  enitinga  of  half-ripe  ahoota  in 
aand,  under  glaas,  in  httt.  SoaEuner  temp.,  ie^  t« 
800 ;  winter,  ftfi"  to  W*, 

C.  eane'teeru  (hoary).    10.    E.  Ind.    I81S. 

—  tfenlo'ta  (toothed).    It.    Mexico.     18S4. 
->  cjrctf'jfa  (lofty).    tO.    Mexico.    18X4. 

-^  gli^bra  {•mooih),    14.    Mny.   Jamaica.    IMt. 

—  ea'pida  (aavoury.  Akee'tree).  10.  Africa.  l/SS- 
'-  eaponarioCdee  (■aponaria-like).  6    April.   W. 

Ind.  1810. 
''teWgerm  fbriatly).   SO.    November.    hSctaiaa 

Bay.  1830. 
—  UmetUn^M  (downy).    15.    W.  lad.    MIA. 
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(Vpbba.    (From  kupfuu,  curved;  re* 

tatriug  to  the  form  of  t)ie  seed-pods. 

Nat  ord^  Loo»ettr\fe$  [Lythracete] .  Linn., 

W'Vode^tndria   1-Monogynia,    Allied  to 

Lythrum.) 

Dry,  rich  toll;  seeds s  uid  cuttingt  in  the 
i|)riiig  BBontba. 

ANNUALS,  &Q, 
CCtranCdet  (Cire«a-Iike).    |.   Purple.      Sep. 
tember.    S.  Amer.    18111.    Greenhouse. 

—  parvi/fo'ra  (small-flowered}.  |.  Pink.  Novem- 

ber.   Uemersnu    1834.    Stove. 

—  ^ram'MAeiu  (lying-down).    1.    Psle  purple. 

August.    Mexico.    1816.    Stove. 

—  tiUno¥dn  (silene-like).   1^.  Bluish.    Septem- 

her.     1836.    Hardy. 

—  s/Meo'to  (spiked).    Rose.   Pern.  1819.    Hardy. 

—  viseosf Mima  (clammiest).    1.    Purple.    July. 

America.    1776.    Greenhouse. 

—  rmrgnfta  (twiggy).  1^.  Purple.  August.  Mexico. 

16S4.    Greenhouse. 

RTOVB   d^  OSEENHOUSE    EyEROBEENR,  d:C. 
C.  eorii^ia  (heart-leooed).    l^*    Scarlet.    June. 
Peru.    1848. 

—  iee^ndra  (ten-stamened).    1^.  Purple.    July. 

Jamaica.    1789. 

—  grafcUiM  (slender).   1.  Purple.  July.  Orinoco. 

1894. 

-^^netoU^ta  (spear-bead-Zaswdt).  )^.  Purple. 
Mexico.    1796.    Stove  biennial. 

—  L/o'ves  ( Llave's).    1^.  Purple.  June.  Mezieo. 

1850.    Greenhouse. 

—  MdveUa   (Melville's).     8.    Scarlet.    August. 

Gttiaaa.     18SS.    Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  wderimtftala  (saaall-petaled).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Mexico.     1834. 

—  wumafta  IrenaSXum-eoUmred /lower).    Purple, 

crimson.    June. 

—  — — >|mi7MfV«e(purple-jlf0iMrMO>  I  ^.Purplish. 

June.     1847. 

•— iiwJI{|fo'ra  (many-flowered).  1^.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Tnnidad.    18*2U. 

"^ pla^ce'ntra  (broad-cmrred).  l^.  Scarlet, 
white.  June.  Mexico.  1846.  Green- 
house. 

—  —  o'tfta  (wbite-ytoivererf).  l^.  White.  June. 

1848. 

—  reeemo'sa  (raceme->Iowererf)*  1*  Purple.  June. 

W.Ind.    1820. 

—  aerpiflttfofUa,  (thyme-leaved).    14.    Bed.    Au- 

gust.   Trinidad.    1892. 

—  iirigilU/sa  (coarse-hidred).    1|.    Yellow,  red. 

July.    Andes.    Greenhouse. 

Cu'piA.     See  Sttloco'btnb. 

Cutre'ssxts.  Cypress.  (From  kuo^  to 
prodace,  and  jiomof,  eqnal ;  in  reference 
to  the  symmetrical  growth  of  the  Italian 
cypress,  (7.  »emperm'rens,  Nat.  ord.,  Oo- 
nifere  [Pinace«].  lAan,,  Zl-Monacia  10- 
Monade/phia.) 

Evergreen  trees ;  hardy,  unless  otherwise  stated ; 
ffidi.  loamy  soil  i  and  readily  increased  from  seeds ; 
c«a  be  raised  from  cuttings. 

CamUreftta   (south.     Slender  ^  branched),     10. 

April      N.  Holland.    Greenhouse. 
-~  imei/e^mne  (berry  -  shaped).       SO.  ■    May. 

1818. 

—  CMsttc^ri  (Coulter's).    May.    Mexico.    1838. 
^JMerUa  (drooping). 

^^um'UU  (ftroebral).  50.  April.  China.   IMO* 


C,  Govenia^na  (Mr.  Gowen's).   10.  April.    CaBi 

fomia.     1848. 

—  LutUafniea  (Portuguese.    Cedmr  of  Ooa).    SO. 

April.    Goa.    1083.    Greenhouse. 
'^  mmerocefrpa  (large-fruited).    00.    California* 

I847. 
-'pe'ndMia  (hanging-down).    20.   Mav.    Japan- 

1 808.    Greenhouse. 

—  eemperxtifrene  {common  eveigreen}.    20.    May. 

Candia.     1S48. 

—  — —  horizonta'tit  (horizontal).  80.  May.  Me- 

diterranean.   1834. 

—  — —  atri'eta  (erect).  90.  May.  Mediterranean. 

—  — —  variegafta  (variegated).    80.    May.  Eng- 

land.    1848. 

—  ihurVfera  (frankincense-bearing).  100.  Mexico. 

1836. 

—  Myoi'des  (thya-like.  White  Cedar),   iO.  May, 

N.  Amer.    1736. 

f</lii9  -  variegaftie     (variegated  -  leaved) 

April.     Ireland.     1881. 

—  torulo'$a{tv\»tfd.  Bhotan),  80.  Nepaul.  1824. 

—  Uhdeafna  (Uhde's).  6tf.  Mexico.  Greenhouse. 

Cuiute'lla.  (From  kureuo,  to  shave; 
in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  covered 
with  asperities  so  hard  as  to  pnder  them 
fit  for  polishing.  Nat.  ordi,  Dilleniada 
[Dilleniacete].  linn.,  IS-Polyandria  2- 
higynia.    Allied  to  Delima.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs  t  sandy  loam  and  peat ; 
cuttings  in  sand,  under  glass,  in  heat. 

C.  aWia{vgiiigtA'leitf-^taiked).B.  White.  Guiana. 

—  America'na  (American).  8.   White.   8.  Amer. 

OuRCu'ijao.  (From  curcuUoi  a  wee- 
vil ;  the  seeds  have  a  point  like  the  ros- 
trum, or  beak,  of  the  weevil.  Nat.  ord., 
Htfpoxide  [Hypoxidaceas].  Linn.,  6-ifex- 
nndria  I'Monoyynia,} 

Hypoxids  are  distinguished  from  Amaryllids  by 
the  absence  of  bulbs,  and  by  their  harsh  and 
hairy  leaves.  Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  except 
one ;  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  offsets. 

C.  brevffo'lia  (short-leaved),    i.   Yellow.    Jane. 
E.  Ind.    1804. 

—  latif&Ha  (broad-leaved).    U.    Yellow.    Poolo 

Pinang.     1804. 

—  oreMoi'dea  (orchis-like).  \,  Yellow.  Jnae.  E. 

Ind.     1800. 

—  pHeafta  (plaited-<eaeed).    l^.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1788.  Greenhouse. 

—  —^^gla'bra  (smooth).      1^.    Yellow.     June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1788.   Greenhouse. 
-^reeurva'ta  (roUed-back-leat^).    1.     Yellow. 
Benfral.     1805. 

—  Humatra'na  (Sumatran).    9.     Yellow.    July. 

Sumatra.    1818. 

CuKcuiJo.  This  destructive  genus  of 
Beetles  are  popularly  known  as  Weevil*. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
speoies : — 

O,  aUiarie,  Stem -boring  Weevil. 
Steel-green  colour.  Bores  the  shoots 
and  grafts  of  joung  fruit-trees.  Appears 
in  June  and  July. 

C,  hacchus.  Purple  or  Apple  Weevil, 
Pierces  the  fruit  of  the  apple,  depoaitinf 
within  it  its  eggs.   June  and  Julj. 


C.Midtti.  VineWeeviL  Colonr  steel- 
blue.  Aiwcka  Lbe  leaf,  rolling  il  up  as  a 
□est  fai  its  eggs.  The  pear  ia  liable  to 
ics  auacka  also.  Appeal*  ia  June  and 
July. 

C.  caprtHi.  Copper-OOlourad  WaetU. 
AtUcks  tha  leaves  and  yoang  ahoou  of 
tbe  plum  and  apricot,  aa  well  as  tbeii 
IhiiL    June  and  Jul;. 

O.  linratui.  Siriped  Pea  WeetiL  Everj 
gardener  must  bave  obaerred  the  edgea 
oF  (be  Joung  leaves  ofhiEpeaB.andBOme- 
timei  of  bis  beans,  eaten  airaj  ia  scollops, 


or  Mmidrcular  ^«eeB.      Xbia  ia  often 
done  b;  the  Sitona  liiialii.  but  still  more 

frequentljbysDotberofthesbort-siioated 
beetles,  Ourcutia  lintatat.  In  Scotland 
it  IB  oammonlf  called  "  tbe  Cudd;, 
Donkey,  from  its  grey  colour.  In 
drawing  it  is  magnified;  but  tbe  line  oy 
its  side  showi  tbe  natural  lenglb.  The 
whole  body  is  grey,  and  marked  *itb  black 
linen;  tbeantennGereddish;  tbe  eyes  black. 
They  aorviie  the  winter  sheltered  beneath 
moss,  &c.,  and  in  bad  weather  at  all 
Heaaon?  retire  under  atonss,  only  to  re- 
appear with  thb  aunshine. 

0.  maailariiu.  Spotted  Weevil.  Orey 
cploor.  ApriL  Also  destroys  the  pea. 
Soot  or  lime  sprinkled  over  peas  early 
in  tbe  morning  before  the  dew  is  off  from 
them,  and  so  ^iokly  an  to  oover  the  soil 
about  them,  would  probnbly  save  them. 
To  mitigate  the  attack  of  the  weevils  apon 
trees,  the  only  mode  ii  to  spread  a  sheet 
beneath  them,  to  shake  each  branch, 
and  to  destroy  those  beetles  which  fall. 
They  usually  feed  at  night. 

17.  nwwn.  Mot  Weevil,  of  vhioh  tbe 
maggot  is  BO  frequent  in  our  filberts. 
Mr.  Curtis  tiins  describaa  it: — "Tbe  in- 
aeet  ia  brown,  with  darker  bands;  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inoh  long,  and  boa 
a  long  horor  beak,  about  the  middle  of 
whieb  are  placed  antennie.  When  the 
nut  ia  m  a  young  slate  tbe  femals  waevil 
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depodta  a  single  sgg.  The  maggot  h 
hatohsd  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  con. 
tinuea  feeding  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  nut 
til)  it  is  full  grown,  when  tbe  but  falla 
.  The  maggot  haa  no  legs,  nor,  indeed,  baa 
I  it  any  use  for  them,  being  hatched  in  the 
midst  of  its  food;  and  when  tbe  nat 
remains  on  tbe  tree,  it  fones  itself  out  ot 
tbe  hole  it  eats  in  tbe  out,  and  falls 
almost  immediately  to  tbe  ground.  The 
only  remedy  we  are  aware  of  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  smnnier,  to  frequently 
shake  the  trees,  which  will  eanse  all  the 
esten  nuts  to  fall  to  the  ground,  when 
they  muat  be  collected  and  bumed." 

O.ebtongiu.  Oblong  Weevil.  Reddisb- 
brown  colour.  Feeds  on  the  young  leaves 
of  tbe  peach,  apricot,  plum,  pear,  and 
apple.    Appears  in  May. 

O.  piciprt  is  a  dull  black,  uid  is  very 
injurious  in  the  vineiy. 

C.  pomonHH.  Apple  WeerO.  Colour, 
dark  brown.  Attacks  the  blossom  of  the 
apple,  and  oftaa  dextroys  tbe  whole  crop. 
More  rarely  it  attacks  the  pear  bloaiom. 
Appears  in  March  and  April. 

C.  pyri.  Pear  WeeviL  Dark  brown, 
veiy  like  the  A^ple  WeeviL    April. 

a.tuUaiut.  Daring  the  winter  mocths, 
snecnlent  plants,  snch  as  Sedums,  dto., 
become  sickly,  and  die,  apparently  without 
a  cause.  They  are  thus  destroyed  by  a 
smaJl,  footless  grab  tiding  npon  them 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  euth.  This 
gmb  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  oolour 
dirty  white,  fleshy,  sUghtly  curved,  bristly, 
and  without  legs,  but  furnished  at  the 
sidea  with  ttiberdea,  which  aid  it  in 
moving.  At  the  latter  part  of  May,  these 
grubs  enter  the  ohrysaUs  state,  becoming 
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I,  and  having  tbe  appsaranoe  rf  the 
body  of  a  beede  stripped  of  ita  winga. 
snd  in  a  mummy  atate.  From  tbia  staiA 
the  perfect  intect  oomea  fivtli,  at  the  auA 
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«f  Jane,  In  the  form  of  a  small  beetle, 
«•  pictured  in  the  accompanying  drawing, 
bat  not  longer  than  the  cnrred  line  by  its 
■ide.  It  18  black,  slightly  glossy,  nnme- 
Kosly  granulated,  so  as  to  resemble  sha- 
peen,  and  a  few  pale-grey  hairs  scattered 
eter  it  The  best  mode  of  saving  snoou- 
lents  from  this  pest  is  to  have  it  very 
tisidnonsly  sought  for  among  them 
during  the  month  of  June.  If  the 
beetles  are  allowed  to  deposit  their  eggs 
the  mishief  is  done. 

C  Unebricotus  infests  the  apricot.  Mr. 
Cnrtis  says,  that  **  every  orevioe  in  old 
gwden-waUs  often  swarms  with  these 
weevils;  and  nothing  would  prove  a 
greater  cheek  to  their  increase  than  stop- 
ping all  crevices  or  holes  in  walls  with 
mortar,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  Boman 
cement,  and  the  interior  of  hothouses 
should  be  annually  washed  with  lime; 
the  old  bark  of  the  vines  under  which 
they  luA  should  be  stripped  off  early  in 
the  spring,  and  the  roots  examined  in 
October,  when  they  exhibit  any  unhealthy 
symptomsfrom  the  attacks  of  the  maggots 
of  O.  suiealus.  When  the  larv8B  are 
ascertained  to  reside  at  the  base  of  the 
wall,  salt  might  be  freely  sprinkled, 
which  will  kill  them  as  readily  as  it  will 
the  maggots  in  nuts.  Strong  infusions 
of  tobacco- water,  aloes,  and  quassia  are 
also  recommended." 

Cuxcu'xA.  Turmeric.  (Trumkurkum, 
its  Arabic  name.  Nat  ord..  Oingerwort» 
[Zingibemceie].  linn.,  l-MonoHdria  1- 
MonogynitiS) 

Moit  of  Che  apeeUs  pMMM  the  nme  uomstie 
tdmakting  pcopertie*  in  tb«  root*  or  rhiiomea, 
and  weda.  m  the  common  ginger,  and  are  objecta 
of  aome  beantr  from  their  eolonred  bractea. 
8cove  herbaceoua  pertnoiala  \  fieb,  aandj  loam ; 
not  difirion. 
C.  mmgimtfam  (bronied).   5.    Bad,  yellow.   May. 

£.  Ind.    1807. 
"Am^da  (Amada-ffnfcr).     9.     Red,  yellow. 

April.    Bengal.    1810. 
—  wmwri'taima  (moac  bitter).  Red,  yellow.  April. 

E.  Ind.    1839. 
•■  mnguMttfi/lia  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1811. 
— 'flTMBo'laea  (aromade).     S.     Yellow.     Jane. 

£.  Ind.    1B04. 


—  cc'fla  (grey).  1.  Yellow.  May.  Bengal.  1810. 

sd,      " 
May.    E.  Ind.    1810. 


-^eome'M  (tuf ttd'JIowfred),    1.     Red,  yellow. 


—  cie'te  (tail).  S.  Crimaon.  May.   E.  Ind.  1810. 
^fermgfuea  (raaCy).  1.  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind. 

1810. 
•^l^f^HM  (broad-leaved).    11.    Yellow.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1890. 
^  UmcmM»a  (white-rooted).     1.    Red,  yellow. 

May.     E.  Ind.    1810. 
»-  Wm^m  (long^reoled).     9.     Aogaat.     B.  bd. 

17ft9. 


C.  mmUoHm  (moQr.tain).    9.    Red.  white.   Mav« 
E.  Ind.    18S4. 

—  ^are(/foVa(amall-iIowered).    f.   White,  Holes* 

Janoary.    Prome.    1828. 

—  p^iolafia  {l9mg  -  flower  -  atalked).     9.     Blue. 

Attguat.    Pegu.    1839. 

—  BoieoM'na  (Mr.  Roacoe'a).    1.    Scarlet.    Sep* 

tember.    E.  Ind.     1837. 
~  reeHna^ta  (leasing).  4.  Pink.   April.   B.  Ind. 
1890. 

—  m^aeena  (bhiahing).  9.  Red.  July.   E.  Ind« 

1805. 

—  rwArfeBM^Ifa  (red-atemmed).  1.  Yellow.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1899. 

—  nirid^fl&ra  (green-flowered).  9.  Yellow,  green. 

July.    Sumatra.     18S9. 

—  MiiMorM'flki  (yeIlow-Toote<l).   4.    Red.    May. 

Amboyna.    1810. 

—  xedoafria  (aedoaiy).   8.    Bed.   July.    E.  Ind. 

1707. 

—  ZenifmM  (Zerambet).     9.     Yellow.     July. 

E.  Ind.    1807- 

CuRRAirrs.  The  Bed,  Ri'bet  nihrwn  ; 
The  WHrnE,ii.n<'&rttm,  Ysr.  aUbuni;  and 
The  Black,  or  J2.  ni*^rum,  are  all  de- 
ddnous  shrubs.  The  culture  of  the 
Red  and  Whitb  differs  in  some  degree 
from  that  of  the  Black. 

Bed  Farieliec—The  following  are  the 
best  :— 

Bed  Butch,  ilne  fruit;  bunch  Tery 
long. 

White  Dutch.  Yeiy  large  and  juicy 
berries. 

Knight's  Sweet  Bed.  As  its  name 
imports. 

Knight's  Large  Bed.  Said  to  be  larger 
than  Bed  Dutch. 

Houghton  Castle  Bed,  or  Goliath. 
Said  to  be  both  late  and  fine. 

Bed  Dutch.  A  good  kind;  bushes 
short,  but  berries  large  and  sweet. 

WhiU  Varieties.  —  Common  White; 
Pearl  White ;  and  White  Dutch,  the  last 
bdng  the  largest  and  best 

PropagaiUm :  by  CuUingt, — This  is  the 
ordinsjry  way.  Young  shoots  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  straight  wood  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Shoots  of  this  description  should 
be  preserved  at  the  early  autumn  prun- 
ing, and  all  the  immature  portion  at  the 
point  being  pruned  away,  the  best  of  the 
remainder  must  form  the  cutting,  and  it 
should  be  at  least  one  foot  in  length — if 
fourteen  inches,  all  the  better.  Blind  all 
the  eyes  or  buds  below  the  surface^  of 
the  ground,  to  prevent  suckers  springing 
up;  for  these  cuttings  will  emit  siots 
ftx>m  the  intemodes  or  points  between 
the  joints.  Cuttings  placed  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  situation,  and  fastened  tolerably 
firm  in  the  soil,  will  make  two  or  tbrea 
shoots  the  first  summer.  They  may  be 
put  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  j  the 
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rattings  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  In  the  succeeding  autumn  prune 
the  shoots  thej  have  made  back  to  about 
four  or  fiye  eyes  or  buds  on  each ;  and  by 
the  succeeding  autumn  they  will  be  fine 
bushes,  possessing  some  six  or  eight 
shoots  each,  from  which  a  selection  must 
be  made,  for  on  this  depends  the  future 
form  of  tbe  tr;e.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  five  shoots  can  be  retained ;  indeed, 
sometimes  the  shoots  are  produced  so  ir- 
regularly, that  not  more  than  three  can 
be  saved— standing,  of  course,  nearly  in  a 
triangular  form.  However,  only  those 
should  be  reserved  which  are  reidly  well 
placed,  not  only  with  regard  to  form,  but 
their  distance  apart.  In  forming  the  bush, 
let  there  be  no  central  shoot  left,  but  let 
the  whole,  if  possible,  form  either  a  tri- 
angle, if  three ;  a  square,  if  four ;  or  a  bowl- 
like character — in  fact,  about  the  form  of 
a  good  tulip,  if  more  than  four.  The 
trees  are  now  ready  for  their  finsl  desti- 
nation, if  necessaiy,  or  they  will  stand 
another  year  before  final  removal. 

By  Lay^f.— This  is  seldom  resorted  to. 
If,  however,  any  one  should  possess  a 
choice  seedling  of  which  he  is  desirous 
to  make  much  profit,  he  might  elevate 
the  soil  to  the  branches,  as  in  the  act  of 
layering  carnations,  and  lay  the  shoots 
for  propagation  flat  on  the  surface,  out- 
ting  a  notch  below  each  bud,  pegging  the 
shoot  down,  and  soiling  it  over  about  an 
inch :  every  bud  becomes  a  shoot  with  a 
root. 

By  Seed, — ^This  is  resorted  to  for  the 
sake  of  raising  new  varieties.  Sow  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  in  the  spring 
place  them  in  a  hotbed ;  the  plants  will 
grow  above  a  foot  high  the  same  season. 
Many  of  them  fruit  at  two  years  old,  and 
nearly  all  at  three. 

Suckers.  —  Thev  grow  readily  from 
suckers.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
plants  thus  reared  are  more  liable  to  pro- 
duce suckers  than  those  from  cuttings. 

SoiL^The  Red  and  White  currants 
love  a  free,  upland  soil;  a  clayey  soil  is 
too  cold,  and  a  very  sandy  one  is  too 
hungry.  Water  lodgments  ^ey  are  quite 
averse  to. 

Culture  in  the  Growing  Period. — In  the 
first  place,if  Uie  soil  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  let  a  top-dressing  of  half-de- 
oayed  manure,  or  littery  material,  be 
spread  three  inches  thick  over  their  roots, 
at  the  end  of  May,  after  rain.  The  next 
pomi  IB  **  stop,"  or  remove,  what  is  termed 


the  watei7  wood.  All  shoots  growing  into 
the  interior  of  the  bush,  to  the  exdusioo 
of  light  and  air,  may  be  cut  back  when 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  far  enough 
to  render  the  centre  of  the  bush  com- 
pletely open.  This  will  be  necessary 
about  the  middle  of  June.  In  about 
another  fortnight,  the  watery  or  wild- 
looking  breast-spray  all  round  the  exte- 
rior may  be  pruned  back  to  within  four 
inches  of  their  base.  This  leaves  a  re- 
gular tuft  of  foliage  all  round,  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  partial  shade  to  the  swell- 
ing fruit.  Some  intervening  spray  be- 
tween each  two  branches  must  be  served 
likewise;  and  if  growing  freely,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  ehoota  may  be  stopped 
also. 

OuUure  in  the  Rett  Seaaon, — ^Early  pran- 
ing  is  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  oif^  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  are 
fSsdlen.  Every  healthy  branch  in  a  bear- 
ing state  will,  during  the  summer,  pro- 
duce abundance  of  side -shoots  from 
amongst  the  spurs :  this  is  the  wood  we 
have  first  named  as  being  all  the  better 
for  stopping  in  June.  All  this  must  be 
out  back,  at  the  winter's  pruning,  to 
within  one  inch  or  so  of  the  main  stem. 
An  exception  must,  however,  be  taken  in 
favour  of  gaps  or  blanks,  and  a  ahoot 
here  and  there  must  be  reserved  to  fill 
such,  taking  care  that  they  are  well 
placed,  and  that  they  are  low  enough 
down;  the  lower  the  better.  Pmning 
being  Uiqs  far  carried,  it  is  beet  to 
shorten  every  terminal  point.  This  in- 
duces a  liberal  production  of  side-shoot9 
in  the  ensuing  summer ;  and  the  base  of 
each  becomes  a  centre,  around  which  a 
host  of  fruit-spurs  will  be  engendered. 
Any  decayed  or  decaying  wood  must  be 
cut  away;  but,  if  Uiere  is  much  of  this, 
it  is  best  to  destroy  the  bush  and  plant 
anew ;  for  it  seldom  makes  a  good  bush 
again.  Those  who  have  not  top-dressed 
in  the  summer  may  now  do  so,  and  the 
winter's  work  will  be  complete. 

FruU:  wea;  how  to  JfcMp.— The  fruit 
commences  ripening,  under  ordinary  cir- 
oumstances,  in  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues hanging  for  a  length  of  time,  if 
unmolested  by  the  birds  or  wasps.  The 
White  will  hang  nearly  two  months,  and 
the  Red  we  ha^e  gathered,  uncovered 
and  unprotected,  in  the  first  week  of  No> 
vember.  The  ordinary  way  of  retarding 
the  currant  is  by  enclosing  the  trees  iu 
mats  when  the  fruit  is  rather  more  than 
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tUee  parts  ripe.  Theso  mats  should  be 
taken  off  it  least  once  a  week  on  dxy 
days,  to  dispel  the  damp.  All  decaying 
lea?ef  and  berries  should,  at  such  times, 
ibo  be  carefully  removed.  Some  train 
against  north  widls,  where  the  firuit  keeps 
Teiy  late,  but  is  exceedingly  add.  A 
White  Currant  or  two,  planted  against  a 
.south  wall  or  fence,  will  come  in  very 
early  for  the  dessert. 

IH$ea$ei»^Yfe  are  not  aware  of  any 
except  a  premature  decay  of  the  old 
shoots,  after  the  manner  of  apricots,  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  well  understood. 
jRMef«.«-Tbe  caterpillar  sometimes  at- 
tacks them ;  but  their  greatest  enemy  is 
an  aphis,  which  distorts  the  leaves  in  a 
puekervd  form,  producing  red  blisters. 
Tobacco- water  is  the  best  remedy. 
OuRBAiTT  (Thb  Black). 
Vatielies. — We  are  not  aware  of  any 
more  than  two  in  this  section  really  de- 
serving of  notice,  which  are— 

The  Common  Black.  A  good  bearer, 
but  fimit  smalL 

The  Black  Naples.  A  short  bunch, 
but  noble  berries. 

The  latter  kind  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally cultivated.  It  both  requires  and 
deserves  a  generous  treatment.  The 
"  Black  Grape  "  is  recommended  by  some ; 
bat  we  question  if  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  Black  Naples. 

Propagation:  by  Cuttings^  Seeds,  and 
Layers,  similarly  to  the  Bed, and  White. 
SoiL — Moisture  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter is  the  great  desideratum  with  this 
shrub ;  dry  soils  can  never  do  justice  to 
it  A  soil  somewhat  adhesive  in  character 
suits  it  best,  but  not  a  cold  clay;  al- 
though, with  due  culture,  we  have  known 
them  succeed  well  in  a  soil  of  which  clay 
or  marl  formed  one  of  the  principal  cgm- 
poutds.  A  soft  and  darkish-looking  soil, 
such  as  the  scouring  of  old  ditches,  rest- 
ing on  a  clayey  sub-soil,  and  especially  if 
*  large  trees  overhang,  becomes,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  an  excellent  material  for  a 
Black  Currant  plantation.  The  clayey 
principle  is  generally  incorporated  with 
it ;  and  being  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  it 
eonstituces  a  fat  and  pulpy  mass.  It 
must,  however,  be  thrown  out  some  time 
to  mellow,  previously  to  its  being  mixed 
with  the  soil.  In  Cheshire,  it  is  very 
usoal  to  see  them  planted  on  the  sides 
ef  ditenes,  which  convey  the  impure 
ocsKiage  Crom  the  house  or  farmstead ; 
and  there  they  luxuriate,  with  a  very  in- 


ferior  oourse  of  culture  in  other  respect^ 
It  may,  nevertheless,  be  observed,  that 
almost  any  ordinary  garden*  soil,  if  of 
tolerably  sound  texture,  will  grow  them 
pretty  well,  with  the  mulchings  ve  shall 
have  to  recommend. 

Culture  in  the  Growing  Perto<(.— There 
are  three  essential  points  of  spring  and 
summer  culture,  viz.— mulching,  water- 
ing, and  the  extermination  of  the  aphides* 
Mulching  we  prefer  done  in  November, 
as  soon  as  the  bushes  are  pruned ;  we 
will,  therefore,  advert  to  this  under  ^rest 
culture."  If,  however,  it  has  been  omit- 
ted at  that  period,  apply  it  in  the  early 
pan  of  May,  immediately  after  a  liberal 
rain.  If  dry  weather  ensue  between  the 
period  of  the  berries  attaining  the  size 
of  small  peas  and  their  flnsi  change 
towards  ripening,  the  water-pot  must  be 
used  freely.  The  want  of  a  permanency 
of  moisture  is  the  predisposing  cause 
towards  a  severe  visitation  fh)m  the 
aphides ;  but  these  are  easily  destroyed 
if  the  bushes  are  syringed  two  evenings 
in  succession  with  soap-suds,  in  which 
tobacco,  after  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
ounces  to  the  gallon^  ha8  been  well  soaked. 

Culture  in  the  Best  Period* — Prune  and 
then  top-dress.  The  pruning  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  unless  the  trees  are  very  gross, 
when  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  allow 
them  to  waste  a  Httle  of  their  surplus 
strength  for  fear  of  the  bud  being  impelled 
too  early  into  action.  In  pruning,  yery 
little  of  the  shortening,  as  applied  to  the 
Bed  and  White  kinds,  is  necessary ;  in 
fact,  we  practise  none  at  all,  unless  in  the 
case  of  overgrown  bushes,  when  we  mere- 
ly remove  altogether,  or  shorten  back, 
those  which  are  becoming  inconveniently 
high.  The  whole  of  the  process  of  win- 
ter pruning,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
"thinning  out,'*  except  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  forming  their  head.  In  thin- 
ning  bearing  trees,  suffer  no  two  shoots 
to  touch  in  any  part  of  the  tree.  En- 
deavour to  remove  all  cross  or  very  ob- 
lique shoots,  in  order  to  promote  easy 
pruning  in  subsequent  seasons ;  and 
where  a  bare  part  of  the  bush  occurs,  let 
a  strong  shoot  or  two,  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion, be  shortened  back  about  one-third 
their  length,  in  order  to  cause  young  wood 
to  abound  in  that  part  the  following 
year.  As  a  general  rule,  let  the  shoots 
average  four  inches  apart  all  over  the 
orae  when  pruned.    When  trees  acquire 
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tome  age,  let  the  praner,  m  his  first 
Act,  look  carefally  OTer  the  bosh,  and 
•ee  what  old  shoots  may  be  completely 
primed  away.  All  those  which  possess 
merely  a  twig  or  two  of  young  wood  at 
the  extremity  may  be  at  once  cat  out, 
for  they  take  more  from  the  tree  than 
they  repay.  As  to  forming  young  trees, 
the  directions  giyen  for  the  other  cur- 
rants will  apply  Teiy  well ;  only  there  is 
no  necessity  to  preserve  the  interior  of 
the  bush  open,  as  in  the  Bed  and  White 
kinds.  A  yonng  tree,  therefore,  at  three 
years  old,  may  contain  ten  or  twelve 
shoots,  at  equal  distances.  As  soon  as 
such  a  number  can  be  obtained,  short- 
ening may  cease. 

Fruit :  how  to  fteep.^Thi^  tatt  is 
soon  over ;  for,  once  ripe  enough  for  the 
table,  it  is  gone  in  a  few  days;  and  it 
is  so  liable  to  drop,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  veiy  few  fruits  that  bid  defiance  to 
the  art  of  keeping  on  the  bosh.  Keep- 
ing on  the  tree,  if  attempted,  must  be 
on  the  retarding  principle;  and  canvass 
or  mats  must  be  thrown  over  the  bushes 
when  the  fruit  is  about  one-third  ripe. 

CuBBiirr  SPHmx.  {Troehilum  HpuU- 
forme,)  Every  one  acquainted  with  old 
gardens  must  have  frequently  noticed 
that  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  the 
currant-trees  tenanting  them  have  sud- 
denly withered  and  died  without  any  ap- 
parent cause.  In  such  cases,  if  the  wood 
of  the  branch  be  split  down  the  centre, 
the  pith  will  be  found  all  consumed,  the 
tube  where  it  had  been  blackened,  and 
nothing  remaining  but  the  excrements  of 
a  caterpillar,  which  may  also  be  caught 
at  his  work  of  destruction  if  the  ex- 
amination is  made  so  soon  as  the  branch 
first  shows  symptoms  of  withering. 
This  caterpillar — fleshy,  whitish,  wiUi 
four  yellowish-brown  spots  near  its  head 
— is  the  larva  of  the  Currant  Sphinx. 
The  parent  moth  is  beautiful,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  May  and  early  in 
June  during  hot  sunshine,  either  settled 
On  the  leaves  of  the  currant,  or  flying 
around  the  flowers  of  the  syringa  and 
lilac  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  across  the  wings  when  these  are 
quite  opened;  the  prevailing  colour  is 
bluish-black,  with  various  parts  yellow; 
the  antennsB  black;  the  breast  with  a 
yellow  line  on  each  side ;  the  abdomen, 
or  lower  part  of  the  body,  has  three  yel-  j 
low  rings  round  it  in  the  females,  and  four 
IB  the  males;  the  four  wings  an  baired 


and  veined  with  black ;  it  hat  a  brush  ol 
fine  scales  at  the  end  of  its  abdomen, 
which  fan  it  can  expand  as  it  pt^aNes 
The  Bed,  White,  and  Black  Currant,  and, 
we  think,  the  Gooseberry,  are  all  liable 
to  its  attacks.  It  lays  its  eggs  at  this 
time  in  openings  of  the  bark  of  a  young 
shoot;  and  the  caterpillar, immecUately 
it  is  hatched,  penetarates  to  its  pith,  and 
eats  its  way  down  this  until  it  reaches 
the  pith  of  the  main  branch.  The  only 
securitive  measures  are  to  IdU  the  moth 
whenever  seen,  and  to  split  open  the 
withered  branches,  and  serve  the  cater- 
pillars  similarly. — Tkt  OoUaf€  Omrduur^ 
iL,  115. 

CuETfaxA.  Hassagay-tree.  (In  ho- 
nour of  the  late  fVilUam  Ourtti,  who 
originated  the  Botanical  Magazine.  NaL 
ord.,  CorneU  [Coxnacecs].  Linn.,  d-2W- 
andria  l^Monogynia.) 

CoiDcU  tro  entirely  diatiaot  from  Caprilbila, 
inth  which  they  have  long  been  awonetrd.  Tb« 
HottentoU  md  Caffiree  make  from  this  tree  the 
•hafta  of  their  jaTclina.  GreenbouM  ever^re  n 
tree{  aandj  loam  and  peat|  entUnga  ib  asnd, 
under  glaaa,  in  heat. 

C/mgi'nea  (beech-lniverf).     SS.     Pale.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I77ft« 

Cn'souTA.  Dodder.  (From  kechomi^ 
its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Doddcn 
[Cuscutaoee].  Linn.,  b-PtniAniirim  i- 
Dt^yaio.) 

One  peculiarity  in  all  the  Dodden  b  thai  tlictr 
aeeda  germinate  m  the  earth  \  bat,  aa  aoon  aa  the 
roota  of  the  seedlings  are  grown  sufficientlj  te 
take  hold  of  a  neighbouring  plant,  or  even  of 
each  other,  the^  lose  their  attachment  to  the  aoO. 
Carious  parssitieal  plants,  with  white  flowers ;  sow 
in  April.  Thev  will  live  upon  almost  an^  plant 
they  can  lay  hold  of,  such  as  the  eommon  atmginf - 
nettle,  clover,  hemp,  &c. 

STOVE. 

C*  Ameriea'na  (American).    Angnst.    8.  Amer. 
1810. 

—  Hooke'ri  (Hooker*a).  September.  E.  Ind.  isn. 
-^odoraftu   (sweet-scented).    January.     Uimjw 

1820. 

—  vermoi/M  (warted).    August.  NepaoL    1S31. 

OBSINHOUBB. 

r.  mtatrvfUa  (southern).    August.     N.  HoUaad. 

1818. 
>-  ChiWfUii  (Chilian).    August.    Chili.    18»1. 
~  CAine'ntia  (Chinese).    August. 

—  mom&gifna  (onc-etyled).  July.  Levant.   !•!•• 

HAJUDY. 

C.  CWiA»'m<e«  (CaUfomian).    July.     CaUfoiai». 
1847. 

—  epUVwum  (flaz-frequenter)t    July.    Britain. 

—  epVthjfmum  (Ime  iodder),    July.    Britain. 

—  Europi^a  (European).    July.    Britain. 

—  tepWi/o'rmte  (hop-like).  July.  Sileaia.    ]SS«« 

—  wMCroca'rpa  (large-seeded).    July.     Sibcix^ 

18t7. 
^  fii^o /tt  (dorer  dodder).    Jo^. 
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GiTBSo'iiiA..  (Named  after  P.  Cmmou, 
•  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  JvyworU 
[Araliace&3.  Luin.,  b-PtnUmdria  2-2>i- 
fyiiia.    Allied  to  Panax.) 

Gfccnhooae  CTergrwn  ahrulM  from  the  Capa  of 
Good  Hope,  with  green  flowen ;  catting*  in  Mnd, 
indcr  a  glaaa,  with  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat. 
C,  fvictfta  {%piVe'flowered),    0.     I789. 
—  tktyai/U^ru  (thyne-flowered).    0.    1705. 
-'frfpfcHt  (thrce-wittged).    4.    1816. 

CusTASD  Apple.    Ano'na. 

CumRO  is  a  part  of  a  plant  eapable 
of  emitting  roots,  and  of  becoming  an 
hkdividaal  similar  to  its  parent.  The 
drcumstanees  requisite  to  effect  this  are 
a  suitable  temperatmre  and  degree  of 
moistare 

A  rooted  ontting  is  not  a  new  plant ; 
it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  parent, 
gifted  with  precisely  the  same  habits, 
and  delighting  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  and  in 
the  same  food.  There  are  numbers  of 
plants  which  strike  most  readily  from 
the  young  shoots ;  others  from  partially- 
ripened  wood ;  some  ih>m  a  leaf  with  a 
bud  at  its  base ;  a  fourth  set  ttom  off- 
shoots from  the  base  of  the  old  plants ; 
and  a  fifth  from  leaves  or  portions  of 
leaves  only;  and  in  some  rare  cases, 
from  the  mere  scolloped  edges  of  the 
leaves;  whilst  several  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  a 
few  by  caUings  of  the  fiower-stema. 
Particular  oases  will  be  described  under 
the  names  of  the  species  requiring  some 
peculiar  mode.  In  this  place  only  gene* 
ral  hints  can  be  given. 

CitUingM  of  hardf  Jlowering-planU,'^ 
Host  kinds  of  quick-growing,  soft-wood- 
ed plants  are  best  propagated  by  the 
young  shoots  or  tops  of  *  the  plants. 
The  following  list  embraces  Uie  prin- 
c^al  of  them: — So/l'wooded  plant: — 
Anagallis,  Antirrhinttms,  Calceolarias, 
Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Dianthos,  Double  Wallflowers,  Double 
Stocks,  Gorterias,  Gaillardias,  Dwarf  Lo- 
belias, Fuchsias,  Pelargonium,  Petu- 
nias, Penstemons,  Pinks,  Salvias,  and 
Verbenas.  These  may  all  be  placed  in 
pots,  in  sand,  in  a  frame  heated  either  by 
leaves,  manure,  or  tan,  or  in  a  pit  or 
house  built  purposely,  and  heated  by  a 
tiDk  and  hot-water  pipes.  OreenhouMe 
hard  wooded  plants  or  thrubt  that  utrike 
best  firom  young  shoots  or  tops  :<— >Aca- 
eias,  Aphelexis,  Azalea  (Chinese),  Bo- 
teoia,  BoBsisea,  Chironia,  Chorozema, 
Cbovea,  Correa,  CjrtissQs,  Daviesia,  Dil- 
18 


wynia,  Epaeris,  Eriostemon  buxifolium 
(for  stocks  to  graft  the  other  speaea 
on),  Erica,  Gastrolobinm,  Gompho- 
lobium,  Hartienbergia,  Leschenaultiay 
Kennedya,  Mirbeiia,  Oxylobiam.  Platy- 
lobium,  Pleroma,  Podolubiam,  PimeUa 
decussate  (for  stocks  to  graft  Uie  rest  of 
the  genus  upon),  Pultenea,  Styphelia, 
Tacsonia,  Zichya,  and  all  New  Holland 
shrubs  of  similar  habit  These  require 
to  be  placed  in  a  gentle  tan-bed,  phuited 
in  pots,  in  silver  sand,  closely  covered 
with  bell-glasses,  which  should  be  wiped 
dry  occasionally,  and  shaded  from  clear, 
bright  sunshine.  QretX  numbers  of  stovs 
plants  of  woody  habit  require  the  same 
mode  of  treating  their  cuttings,  for  which 
see  the  body  of  the  Diotionaiy. 

OMttin§i-of  partially  ripmed  Wood,-^ 
Camellia,  Cape  Pelargoniums,  ConifersB, 
Eiythrina,  Echites,  (hurdenia,  Gordonia, 
Hakea,  Magnolia,  Metrosideros,  Netium, 
Portlandia,  Rosa,  especiidly  the  China 
and  Tea-scented,  and  most  kinds  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs. 

CuUinffa  of  Leaves  with  a  Bud  at  the 
Base, — When  cuttings  of  any  kind  of 
large-leaved  plants  are  scarce,  they  may 
be  successfully  increased  by  single  leaves 
with  a  bud  at  the  base.  We  need  not 
partieularize  any  species,  as  most  of  the 
last  section,  and  several  of  the  others 
that  have  moderate-sized  leaves,  may  be 
propagated  in  this  mode  of  making  cut- 
tings. 

Cuttings  oj  Leaves  on^jf,  without  Buds,'^ 
The  following  will  increase  readily  by 
this  mode :  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  (Glox- 
inia, and  all  of  similar  habit,  as  well  as 
some  Begonias. 

OiUtings  of  Offshoots  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plants. — (3inerarias,  tall  Lobelias, 
Statices,  and  most  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  increase  readily  by  this  mode. 

Cuttings  of  the  Boots. — ^There  are  a 
few  plants  that  will  not  readily  increase 
by  any  of  the  above  modes,  particularly 
some  herbaceous  plants:  GSnothera  ma- 
orocarpa  is  one,  and  GSnothera  csspitosa 
is  another.  Amongst  hardy  shrubs  tke 
Pyrus  Japonica  and  its  varieties  will 
propagate  by  this  mode ;  also  the  Abele 
poplar.  In  the  stoTe,  the  Ardisias,  Cle- 
rodendrums,  Draesnas,  Ipomsas  (the 
tuberous-rooted  species), and  the  Petrtea 
Stapelia. 

Cuttings  of  the  Flower-stemj-^  Doubla 
white  and  yellow  Rockets,  the  taQ  Lobe- 
lias, Double  lychnis,  and  a  few  others. 
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nay  be  inoreased  by  oatUng  the  flower, 
stem  into  lengths,  end  placing  the  cut- 
tings under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady 
border. 

In  all  noUoW'ttemmed  plantt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  node,  or  joint,  to  cut  through 
at  is  essential.  This  is  the  reason  why 
catting  through  at  a  joint  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  other  oases,  and  also  the 
reason  why  taking  those  little  shrubby 
side-shoots  as  cuttings  is  often  so  sue- 
eessful,  what  is  technically  termed  the 
heel — ^the  point  of  junction  between  the 
elder  branch  and  the  young  shoot — ^being 
well-supplied  with  incipient  buds,  which 
readily  produce  roots.  Whatever  may  be 
the  mode  and  the  '^me  in  which  a  cut- 
ting is  made,  and  whether  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  peculiar  oircumstances,  to  cut 
clean  through  at  a  joint,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  cut  be  made  with  a  dean, 
sharp  knife. 

Time  when  Qulim§$  thovld  be  taken, — 
When  any  particular  period  is  mentioned 
for  this  operation  in  this  work,  it  is 
merely  the  period  when,  under  general 
circumstances,  the  practice  would  be 
most  suitable.  Other  things  being  equal, 
spring  and  summer  are  Uie  best  times 
for  propagating  greenhouse  and  stove 
shrubs,  as  thus  the  plants  are  established 
before  winter. 

Leaves  of  a  CuUinf, — Unless  in  par- 
ticular circumstances,  as  many  leaves 
should  be  removed  as  would  enablb  the 
cutting  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  cutting- 
pot,  and  if  the  leaves  be  large,  a  portion 
more  may  be  removed,  or  lessened  in 
their  dimensions,  in  order  to  reduoe  the 
evaporating  surface,  sucoess  consisting 
in  keeping  the  cutting  healthy,  and  yet 
preventing  it  from  parting  with  itsstored- 
up  juioea;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we 
cover  them  with  bell-glasses,  and  shade 
them  firom  bright  sunshine.  The  more 
leaves  left,  provided  they  can  be  kept 
healthy  and  vigorous,  the  sooner  will 
roots  be  formed  by  the  elaboration  of 
fresh  material,  and  the  more  quickly  and 
without  flagging  will  this  elaboration 
take  place,  the  more  light  tlie  leaves 
receive.  Shading,  or  diffused  Light,  is 
essential  at  first ;  but  the  sooner  it  can 
^e  dispensed  with  the  better.  Continued 
ioo  long,  the  shading  would  make  the 
cntlings  weak  and  spindly. 

Soil, —  Except  for  particular  cases, 
Doihing  is  better  than  silver  sand  placed 
o\-er  a  layer  of  soil  in  which  the  plant 


delights,  and  beneath  this  the  pot  to  hm 
tilled  with  drainage.  In  general  eases, 
half  an  inch  of  sand,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  of  sandy  peat,  or  aandy  loam, 
will  be  amply  suflicient ;  and  the  nearer 
the  cuttings  are  inserted  to  the  side  of 
the  pot,  the  sooner  will  they  protrude 
roots.  When  a  bell-glass  is  used  that 
would  come  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot, 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  one  pot  inside  a 
larger  one,  fill  up  the  space  between  them 
to  within  a  requisite  distance  of  the  top 
with  drainage,  then  with  the  soil  and 
sand,  and  place  the  euttings  firmly  round 
the  outside  of  the  inner  pot.  In  this 
cane  the  itmn  pot  may  be  empty,  be  sup- 
plied with  damp  mose,  or  even,  in  some 
peculiar  cases,  filled  wiUi  water,  though 
the  latter  would  be  more  generally  appli- 
cable to  stove  than  greenhouse  plants 
The  turning  of  a  smaller  pot  topsy-torvy 
inside  of  a  laiige  one,  so  that  the  inner 
forms  a  sort  of  chimney,  and  inserting  the 
cuttings  round  the  sides  of  its  inverted 
bottom,  now  the  top,  is  dso  a  good  plan, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  plants  the  stimulus  of  a  good  bottom- 
heat,  as,  by  stopping  with  potsherd  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  now  uppermost,  the 
stimulus  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
cutting ;  and  thus  roots  are  encouraged, 
rather  than  lengthened  upwards. 

Bottom-^at.  — >  Unless    where    fresh 
growth  is  rapidly  making,  and  the  plants 
have  received  extra  stimulus  on  pnrposa 
greenhouu  plants  should  not  have  bottom 
heat,  in  general,  until  a  callus  is  formed 
at  their  base.    When  that  is  donoi  a 
mild,  moist  bottom-heat — a  heat  a  me- 
dium between  the  general  temperature  of 
a  greenhouse  and  a  stove -~ may  be  giveA 
with  advantage.    When,  however,  in  many 
hard-wooded  plants,  heat  has  been  given 
to  cause  the  protrusion  of  short  nev 
shoots  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  taken  off  just  as  their  hot- 
toms  are  getting  a  little  firm,  then  in 
their  case  a  mild,  sweet  hotbed  at  onee 
will  just  suit  them,  care  being  taken  that 
the  atmosphere  is  not  kept  too  bot»  to 
cause  more  elongation  upwards.     Atoww 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  require 
more  heat  at  all  times  than  greeohouae 
plants,  so  scarcely  ever  do  their  euttinipa 
suffer  from  bottom-heat,  though  preuj^ 
strong ;  and  hence  it  often  happens  that 
they  are  more  readily  propagated  thnm 
greenhouse  shrubs. 

OniHnfM   qf  hardy    Fruit  #m«* — Ajog 
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time  between  the  foil  of  the  leaf  and  the  I 
first  swelling  of  the  bad  in  the  spring,  | 
inch  cuttings  may  be  pnt  out.  As  a  gf- 
Beral  role,  we  should  saj  that  the  end  of 
October  is  a  very  good  time,  provided  the 
trees  in  question  have  cast  their  leaves. 
By  early  planting,  the  wounded  portions 
become,  as  it  were,  healed  by  the  callo- 
sity which  will  frequently  form  at  the 
lower  end,  even  during  the  winter.  It  ie 
of  importance  to  select  a  good  situation : 
a  sunny  and  dry  spot  is  a  bad  one ;  and 
one  too  shady,  e^ecially  if  with  over- 
hanging  trees,  is  apt  to  cause  the  cut- 
tings to  grow  weaUy.  The  north  side 
of  a  wall  is  very  good,  placing  the  cut- 
tings not  nearer  than  within  four  feet 
of  the  wall,  and  not  fartlier  than  seven, 
feet  Here  they  will  get  shading  during 
the  more  difficult  portion  of  their  root- 
ing period,  which  will  be  during  April 
and  May ;  and  by  Midsummer,  or  soon 
after,  when  all  those  which  will  succeed 
will  be  well  rooted,  they  will  both  receive, 
and  enjoy  a  liberal  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  cuttings  must  be  made  somewhat 
firm  at  their  lower  end ;  and  if  a  very  dry 
time  occurs  in  March,  April,  or  May,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  lightly  sprinkle 
them  occasionally. 

CfTTTiNa-Di  is  shortening  the  branches. 

Cyana'vthus.  (From  kyanot,  blue,  and 
oMthos^  a  flower.    Nat.  ord.,  Pkloxwoti* 

iPolemoniacete].    Lin^.,  !^-Peniandria  l- 
itmogynitu    Allied  to  Polemonium.) 

A  pretty  little  hardy  herbaceous  plant ;  requires 
the  saiiie  treatment  as  alpine  plants.  Divutoae 
and  Ctttcinga  andcr  a  hand-light  i  eandy  soil. 

CloMhu  (lobed).    4.    Purple,  blue.    Angwt. 
Chinese  Tkrtery.    1644. 

CTARB'LLa.    (From  the  diminutive  of 

**  ftryflMOf,  blue.  Nat  ord.,  LUyworlt  (Liiia- 

een].    lATkn.,(i-Hexandria  l-Monoy^nia* 

'Allied  to  Anthericum.) 

Pretty  little  balbous  plants,  from  the  Cape  of 
<}oed  Hope,  which  snceeed  best  planted  out  in 
a  deep  border  of  light*  rich  eompost  in  front  of  a 
greeahouse,  to  be  protected  from  frost  like  Isias, 
aod  siich-lihe  bttlbs.  All  the  tmail  bulbs  we  re- 
commend to  be  thus  treated  may  be  growa  in 
yota  like  Iidas.    Increased  by  offseia. 

C  fl'lfte  (white).    1.    White.    July.    1819. 

—  C^pc'nsif  (Cape).    1.    Blue.    July.    1/08. 

—  hnea^ta  (lined).    1.    Striped.    July.    I8IS. 

—  Jb'/es  (jellow).    1.    Yellow.    July.     1788. 

«*  •ifora/i'jeiine  (moft  fragrant).   1.    Red.   July. 

1820. 
--•MiflliJf/ynisitCoKhla-Uke).  I.  Rm.  Anvoat 

18^. 

'  Ctanctra'vkus.  (From  kyanoM,  olue, 
•nd  tttoMfiM,  a  shrub;  referring  to  its 
flowers.    V$t,ord.,  RiutDorti  [RntaceieJ. 


Linn.,  S-Octamiria  l-Monogynuu     Alliea 
to  Boronia. ) 

Greenhouse  ererureen  shrubs,  from  Swan  River. 
Cuttings  in  moderate  beat,  in  sand,  under  s  glass  1 
sandy  loam  and  p«at. 

C.  ranu/nu  (branched).    Bios. 

—  le'mrft  (slender).    Blue. 

Ctaho'tis.  (From  kyanog^  blue,  and 
am,  an  ear ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
petals.  Nat  ord.,  SpideruxnU  [Oomme- 
Unacea].  linn.,  6-Hexandria  I'Muna- 
fynia.    Allied  to  Tradescantia.) 

lUcb  soil  \  C  barbm'to  b  iaereaaed  by  loot  dli 
vision,  the  others  by  seed. 

C.  aHOo'ris  (axillary).  1.  Blue.  August.    E.Ind. 
isn.    Greenhouae  bienniu. 

—  6arda7a  (bearded).    1.    Blue.    August.    Ne* 

paul.     1834.    Hardy  perennial. 

—  cns^o'/a  (ereated).    1.  Blue.  August.  Ceyloa. 

I778t    Oreenhonae  biennial. 

Otathe'ju  (From  kyaiheion^  a  little 
cup;  in  referAuoe  to  the  appearance  of 
the  spore  or  Beed-cases  on  the  back  of 
the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Ferm  [Polypodia- 
cese].  Linn.,  24-Cry;>l0j^amta  l-Filicet.) 

8to?e  evergreen  tree-ferns,  except  otl.erwise 
specified  1  loain  and  peat  {  root  diriston  or  seeda. 
C.  0rh&r«a  (tree).    15.    W.  Ind.     1708. 

—  ifeo/Ao'fa  (whitened).    New  Zealand.    Greca* 

house. 

—  tfUgana  f elegant).    Jamaica.    1848. 

—  Mwe'Jta  (tall >.    88.    Mauritius.    1838. 

—  inte'gra  (entire-Zeaoed).    Isle  of  Luton. 

—  MMrfu/lo'm  (pithy).  New  Scnland.  Greenhouse 
— peiioia*tm  (i*iv-leaf.«talked).    Jamaica. 

Cyatho'dbs.  (From  kgathos^  a  cup; 
referring  to  the  f^>rm  of  the  limb,  or  ex- 
panded opening  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Epacrids  [Epacridaoeffi].  Linn..  ^-Pen- 
tandrial'Monogynia,  Allied  to Styphelia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens  with  white  flowers,  from 
New  Holland.  Peat  and  loam  (  cuttings  in  sand, 
with  a  little  peat,  under  glasa. 

C.  oeero'so  (chafff ).    8.    July.    1838. 

—  glau'ea  (mUky.green).    98.    April.    1818. 

—  osyeydriM  (prlekly-eedar).    %.    April.    183S. 

Cy'OAS.  (Greek  name  for  a  Palm. 
Nat  ord.,  Cyead$  [CyoadacesB].  Linn., 
22-Dtaeia  Vl-Polyandrteu) 

This  order  is  in  close  affinity  with  Conifers.  Dr. 
lindley  aa^s,  "The  undoubted  remains  of  Cycads 
attest  their  having  once  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vegetation  of  Great  Britain.**  Stove 
herbaceous  perennials ;  require  plenty  of  pot  room  t 
rich,  sandy  loam«  and  moist  heat.  Voung  plants 
are  often  obtained  from  auckera. 

V*  mmgMla'ta  (slmrp-corncted).    4.    N,  Holland. 

18/4. 

—  eiretnnUit  (round-feaved).    8.    E.  Ind.    1808. 
-^giau'ea  (milky-green).    4.    B.  Ind.    1818. 

—  moWta  (rollecUback-JaaMd).  8.  July.  China. 

1787. 
•^§qummt'tG  (spreading).    4.    E.  Ind.    1884. 

I     Ct'clamen.  Sowbread.  (From  kydicot, 
I  circular;  refening  to  the  shape  of  the 
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eorm,  or  bulb  like  root.  Nat.  ot&.,  Prim^- 
worts  [PrimolaceiBj.  Linn.,  6-Pentandria 
1- Afonogynia,) 

Crclamen*  are  werj  acrid,  yet  are  the  fayoorito 
food  of  wild  boan  of  Sicily,  whence  the  English 
mame.    Beautiful  bulbous  plants. 

BABDT. 
17.  Ce^um  (Coa).  |.   Lilac,  red.  FelinMy.  Sevth 
Europe.    1606. 

—  JPtiro/Mt'tuM  (European).   4*   Lilac,  red.    Ao- 

guat.    Switierland.    1596. 
•  - kederifotium  (iry-leaTed).   i.   Purple.   April. 

Britain. 
a'Z6tdt(m  (irhitl«h-/o«ere<l).    i.   White. 

July.    Britaia. 
•^  ~-^  purpurafteena    (|>arplith>/foip«reil).     ^. 

Purple.    July.    Britain. 

—  Ihffricum  (Georgian),  i.  Asiatic  Georgia.  1831. 
•^  iati/i/tium   (broad-leaTod).     i.    Red.    April. 

South  Europe.     1800. 

—  I'mearifo'tium  (narrow-leaTcd).     |.     Purple. 

April.    South  Europe.    1834. 

—  tttor^le  {•hon-iHkabiting),     |.    Deep   rose. 

LakeofComo.    184  ft. 

—  JfeapoUtefnum  (NeapoUtaa).   (.    Red.  April. 

lUly.     1824. 

—  iMfmum  (spring),    i.   Purple.    April.    South 

Europe* 

OBBBITHOTTBS. 
C.  P^nlettm  (Persian),   i.    Red,  white.   Febm- 

ary.    Cyprus.    1781* 
» mlbi/k^rum  (white-flowered),    i.    White. 

February.    Cyprus.     1 731. 
•— — —  IfUMto'rwm  (scentless),    i.    Red,  white. 

February.    Cyprus.    1 73 1 . 
'^  ^^—laeinia^iufn  ^t^gtd'pelaled),    i.    Red, 

white.    April. 
— liiafeeum    (lilae-eoloared->toa00r«d).     i» 

Lilac.    Februry. 

—  -— •  odora'tum  (scented).  \.  Red,  white.  Fe- 

bruary.   Cyprus.    17S1. 
•»  --^pvnetifhim  {•potted-flowered),  ^.  White, 

lilac.    March. 
-^repm'ndum  (wary-edged).    ^.  April.   Greece. 

1810. 

Propatfotion :  by  Seed, — This  is  the  only 
way  of  propagating  Cyclamens.  The  roots, 
being  a  solid  corm,  will  not  divide  suc- 
oessfully.  Gather  the  seed  as  soon  as 
ripe,  dry  it  slowly,  and  sow  it  in  Febm- 
aiy,  in  shallow,  wide-moathed  pots,  in  a 
oompost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  cover- 
ing the  seeds  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep;  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
excepting  (7.  Pe'rsiemm,  which  should  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass ;  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  so  that 
they  may  remain  in  the  seed-pots  for  one 
year. 

Soil — Equal  parts  light,  turiy  Joam, 
sandy-peat,  and  leaf-mould ;  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  had,  half  a  part  of  very  rotten 
dung  may  be  substituted. 

Summer  Cul/ure.  ^Pot  in  autumn,  and 
wTien  spring  comes  in  most  ef  the  kinds 
will  be  in  flower.  They  require  then  a 
good  supply  of  water.    Though  some  of 


the  species  are  hardy,  yet  it  Is  safer  to 
cultivate  them  in  pots  in  frames,  and 
bring  them  into  the  greenhouse  when 
in  flower.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  C. 
Pe'rncum  are  very  fragrant ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  seedlings  from  them 
will  continue  fragrant.  Seedlings  of  a 
year  old  should  be  potted  singly  into 
thumb-pots,  and  be  re-potted  in  April  in 
3 1-inch  pots,  and  kept  m  a  gentle  heat, 
to  encourage  the  bulbs  to  grow  larger. 
As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
set  them  out  of  doors,  giving  no  water; 
and  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  gathered,  and 
all  the  leaves  dead,  trim  diese  off^  and 
lay  the  pots  on  one  side,  to  keep  them 
dj7  till  the  plants  require  potting. 

Winter  CtUlure, — When  frost  begins, 
shift  them  into  pots  of  a  size  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  balbs,  leaving  the  bolbs 
just  out  of  the  soil,  excepting  C  Co'tim, 
which  should  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch.  The  largest  bulbs  may  require  pots 
six  inches  in  cUameter.  As  soon  as  potted, 
place  them  in  a  cold  firame,  covering  ap 
securely  from  frost;  give  air  on  all  fa- 
vourable occasions,  and  water  very  mo- 
derately till  the  leaves  are  frill-grown  and 
the  flowers  beg^n  to  appear,  when  it  may 
be  more  liberally  given. 

Insecti. — Slvgi^  green  Jly,  and  tPtrr- 
toorms  prey  upon  them. 

IHseases. — Sometimes  when  the  bulbs 
become  large  they  lose  the  power  of  grow- 
ing again ;  the  buds  on.  the  crown  appear 
to  be  dead.    We  know  of  no  remedy. 

Culture  in  tfte  open  air, — All  the  spe- 
cies, excepting  C  P^rsicum  and  its  va- 
rieties, will  live  in  a  warm  border  of  the 
compost  out  of  doors;  but,  on  acooonl  of 
their  early  blooming,  the  flowers  are  often 
ii^ured  oy  late  frosts.  The  border  should 
be  well  drained,  and  a  covering  of  tan> 
ner's  bark  or  coal-ashes  should  be  spread 
over  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  till  the  warm  weather  ot  spring 
arrives,  when  it  may  be  removed  and  re* 
newed  in  the  autumn.  The  bulbs  may 
either  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  Oc- 
tober, or  allowed  to  remain  for  two  years. 

Gtclobo'thra.  (From  kykloiy  a  cir- 
cle, and  bothroM,  a  pit;  in  reference  te 
a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each  sepaL 
Nat.  ord.,  JMyworti  [LiliaceSB].  linn.* 
6-Hesandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Galochortns.) 

little  hardy  or  half-hardy  bulha.  withdroeMiia 
flowers  I  sveeeed  beat  in  a  sunny  border  of  Lgbt 
soil  { to  be  protected  in  winter.  BeadilytMreasot 
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I?  the  little  viTiparous  bulbs  produced  cm  the 
■pper  put  of  the  tteina. 

C^/ba  (white-petaled).     1.     White.     Aufpatt. 

Californm.     1838. 
•^  Aard«'te  ^bearded).     S.      TeUoir.      Auguat. 

Mexico.     18i7> 
—  Ai'ltfa  iyellow'petaled),    1^.     Yellow.     Sep- 

temher.    Mexico.     1837. 
'^wttnapkj^Ua  (cingle-leaTed).    4.    Bright  ytl* 

low.    Cidifornia.     1848. 
'^pmlch^Ua  iprettj-ftotpered).    1.    TeUoir.  An^ 

gutc.    California.     1839. 
^furfMfrea  (purple).    8.    Purple,  grtea.    Au- 

gnat.    Mexieo.    1837. 

GroLc/GTirE.  (From  AyA^,  %  drole, 
and  gyne,  a  stigma,  or  female  organ  ;  in 
reference  to  the  diapoeition  of  the  pistils. 
N«L  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaces]. 
Udb^  17 'Viadelphia^DeeandTia.  Aiiied 
toGalega.) 

C^  MM^fcem  (hoary).    1.    Purple.    Maj.  Swan 
River.    GreeBhouae  evergreen* 

Ctcno'creb.  Swan  -  neck.  (From 
hfknos,  a  swan,  and  ancA^n,  the  neck ;  in 
reference  to  thelong  and  graceful ly-ourved 
column.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 
eec].  Ij\na.^  20'Oynandria  I'Monandria. 
Allied  to  Cyrtopodium.) 

Stove  orehida.  Strong,  moiat  heat  whilat 
whig{  rough,  fibrr  peat,  aad  half-decayed 
ivee,  with  a  Utile  aand ;  root  dimiou. 

Charb^ium  (bearded).     White,    piok.     New 
Orenada. 

—  dkhroeAi'ium    (greeniah*Tellow-lipped).      9. 

Yellowish.    June.    Uemerara.     1838. 
'^Cmmmi^ngtt    (Cumming'a).      White,  yellow. 
June.     SiDRapore. 

—  lAddige'sU  (Loddige'a).     1.    Whit«,  purple. 

May.    Surinam.    1830. 
/«««ocAi'tem  (white* lipped).    1.    Yellow, 

white.    June.    Guiana. 
"WtaeulaUum   (spotted).       1.      Buff,  purple. 

June.     Mexico.     1839. 
'"  pentadafetjflon  (five-fingered).      1.     Yellow, 

brown.    March.    Brasil.    1841. 
•^UeWfferum  (starry).     Green,  brown.     May. 

Oaxacn.    1848. 

—  fMsMeo'mtn  (inflated-/(p).    9.    Green,  white. 

Gnatimala.    1835. 
-"^^  Beiertoniafnum  (Sir  P.  Egerton'a).      9. 
Porple,  green,  pink.   June.    Ouatimala. 
1844». 

Gtdo'ioa.  Quince.  (Itsnatiye  place 
(Sfdon^  in  Gandia.  Nat.  ord.,  Appleioorls 
[Pomaces].  linn,,  m-Icosandria  3- 
Di-peniagyniOi) 

Hardy  deddnons  treea  and  shrubs.  C  Jqgm/- 
nfcn  is  one  of  our  handsomeat  flowering  ahrubs  t 
Ujtn  in  September,  and  to  remain  until  that 
time  twelvemonths  before  taken  off;  also  by  seed*. 
iavQuincB. 

C.  J^po'isiea  (Japan).  4.    Scarlet.   Japan.    1815. 

-*• o'iAa  (white->lowere<f}.    4.    White. 

— et^mea  (flesh-coloured).   Flesh-coloured. 

March. 
—  — —  #0'fv^M'm^^e'lle(semi-doubl••flowered). 

AngnsU 


C,  Sine'ntii  (ChlneM).    15.  Pink-.  May.   China. 

1818. 
pyram<da7i«  (pyramidal).   White.    May. 

1847. 
-^vulgafrit   (common    Quince),      90.      White. 

May.    Austria.    1573. 

—  —  Lutila'nica  (Spanish).  20. .  White.   May. 

Spain. 

—  — -  manf&rmia  (apple-formed).    90.  White. 

May.     1678. 

— obt&nga  (oblong-/h(i<«J:.     90.     White. 

May.    Europe. 

Otli'sta.  (From  kylUios,  twining ;  re- 
ferring to  the  habit  of  the  plants.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
lAnu.,  17 'Diadelphia4fDsc€mdria,  Allied 
to  Rhjnchosia.) 

stove  evergreen   twiners.     Loam  and  peati 
cuttings  in  saod,  under  glasa,  in  bottom-heat. 

C.  iil6^ra  (white-flowered).    0.  WhiU.  April. 
Mauritius. 

—  searU/Ma  (membranons).      4.      Yellow.     E. 

Ind.    1800. 

—  lomm/o'«a  (woolly).  4.  Yellow.  E.Iod.  ISIfi. 

—  viUi/aa  (shaggy),    fl.    Yellow.    April.     Cspa 

of  Good  Hope.    1776. 

Cnrei'DiUM.  fFrom  kymbs,  a  boat; 
referring  to  a  hollow  recess  in  the  lip, 
or  labellum.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orclii- 
daeese].  linn.,  iiO-GgnoHdria  l-Monan' 
dria,) 

Stove  orchids.  Fibry  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  leaf  • 
mould,  well  drained  j  root  division. 

C  mloifofUum  (aloe-leaved).    1 .    Purple,  black. 
September.    E.  Ind.    1*89. 

—  bVcolor  (two*coIonred->lowffrfd().  Purple,  crim- 

son.   April.    Ceylon.     1837. 
-^  cMorafnihum  (greeniah-yellow-flowered).  Yel* 
low,  crimson.    May.    Nepaul.     1810. 

—  Deoofu'o'mim   (Duke    of    I>eTonahtre*s).      l. 

White,  enmson.  March.  Khooseea.  1837. 

—  divfmum  {dvf'floweriHg).    Bahama. 

—  ebu'meum  (ivorj^whlte-Jtowered).  White,  yel- 

low-striped.   May.    E.  Ind.    1846. 

—  eflegan*  (elegant).    Yellow.     May.     Nepaul. 

1840. 

—  Flnlaytoniafnum  (Finlapon's)    Cochin  China. 

—  OibwnH  cOibson'a).     White,  red.     January* 

Sylhet.     1837. 
'^gige^nteum  (gigantie).    Brown,  purple.    Ne« 
paul.    1837. 

—  Irj«f(/'(y/tttm  (iris-leaved).  Dark  brown.  March. 

E.  Ind.    1837. 

—  lanci/t/ttum  (lanoe-leaved).    |.     White,  red. 

September.    Nepaul.    1839. 

—  mafdidum  (moiafc).    Olive-green.     May.     E. 

Ind.    1839. 

—  mmrgina^tum  (rec<-edged-««pa/).    |.     Yellow, 

purple.    Brasil. 
-^MttttefrsH  (Masters's).    I}.     Wh!te,  yellow, 
red.    August.    B.  Ind.     1841. 

—  ockroleu*cum    (yellowish  •  white).       Yellow. 

Trinidad. 
—pefndulum  (hanging-down).    8.     Yellow,  red, 
white.    June.    Nepaul.    1888. 

—  --^breoUafbrt  (short-lipped).      9.      Green, 

red,  yellow.    June.    Singapore.  1840. 

—'fube'scens   (downy).       1.       Purple,  yellow. 
April.    Singapore.    1838. 

—  Sine'nMe   (Chinese).       1^.       Pvipte  brows. 

China.    1703. 
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C.  mut^it  (tweet).    Green,  brown.     Hkj.    Ams- 

tr«li«.    1820. 
^tffpterum   (three-winged).      White.     July. 

Junaiea.    17fK>* 

Cyna'hchum.    (From  kyon^  a  dog,  and 

ugcKe,  to  kill ;  referrisg  to  its  poisonoas 

qualities.    Nat  ord.,  Atclepiadi   [Ascle- 

piadacese].    linn.,  b-Pentandria  2-Dify- 

nia.    Allied  to  Asolepias.) 

Cuttinn  root  readily  |  the  hardy  kinde  In  eom- 
mon  garden-soil  {  uaual  stove  or  greenboiue  treat- 
nt  for  ^e  others. 


STOVB  BYEBOBEEH  TWIMEBS. 
CJisnbriafhtm  (fringed).     !•.     Purple.     Joly. 
Cumana.    1830. 

—  Hei^tuVfium  (Heynes's).    0.    White.  B.Iad. 

I8SS. 

—  JUrni'fwm  (haiiy).    0.    Trinidad.    I82C. 

GREENHOUSE   BYEBGBEEN  TWINERS. 
C  Capefnu  (Cape).    0.     White.     July.     Cape 
of  Gooa  Hope.    18S0. 

—  pi/o'nim   (soft-haued).     S.     White.     July. 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    1736. 

HABDY  HEBBAOEOUa  PEBEHNULS. 
C  otfttYwm  (pointed-/e«Ml).    S.     White.    July. 
Spain.    1600. 

—  cirrAtf'Mim  (tendilled).    S.    1828.    Dedduout 

twiner. 

—  Mm'tafm  (tall).    10.    White.  July.  Barbary. 

1810.     Deeidaons  twiner. 

—  ht'teum  (yellow-yfoioered)*    2«    Vellow,  June. 

Europe.    ispO. 
~  m«'dtwm  (middle-sised).    8.     White.     June. 
-^mtlafntko*    (black-flowered).       8.       Purple. 

July.    1818.    Deciduous  twiner. 

—  MwupeWaeum    (Montpelier).      8.       White. 

August.    South  Europe.    1&90. 

—  nigrum  (black).    3.    White.     July.     South 

Europe.    ISQO. 

—  ro'fMcm  (rosy).    8.    Purple.    July.    DaTuria. 

1818.     Deciduous  twiner. 

—  0<//o'fum  (shaggy).    3.    White.    Joly.    1831. 

Deciduous  twiner. 

—  YineeMatieum  (Vincetoxicnm).     2.     Wkite. 

Ju4y.    Europe.    ISQO. 

Ctna'ba.  Artiohoke.  (From  Xryon,  a 
dog ;  the  spines  on  the  involncre,  or 
guard-leaves,  immediately  below  the 
flower,  being  likened  to  dogs'  teeth. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraces].  linn., 
lO'Syngenesia  l-^qualis,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  sUted.  Increased  by  seeds  and  root 
division.    See  Abtichoki  and  Cabdoon. 

C.  cardufncubu  (cardoon).    S.    Blue.    August. 

Candia.    1058. 
^ /e'ror  (fierce).    5.    Blue.    July.    Italy.   1820. 
^  glmnerafta  (clustered).    ^,     Blue.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1834.   Half-hardy. 

—  kohrrida    (horrid).      0.       Purple.       August. 

Madeira.    1 708.    GreenhouM. 

—  UUegrifo'lia  (whole-leaved).    4.    Blue.    July. 

Spain. 

—  jV^nura  (pigmy).    I.    Purple.    July.  Spain. 

1820. 

"  eeeflymuM  (scoljopus.  Jr/icAoJIre).    8.    Purple. 

August.    South  Europe.    1548. 
«» ffinovfuinM   (spiniest).      4.      Blue.      July. 

Sicily.    1830. 


Cynips  BOSJt,  C.  Bedegaris,  or  RhodUrt 
TDset,  is  one  of  the  Gall-forming  insectftk 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  bud  of  thia 
yoang  shoots  of  the  Dog-Rose  and 
Sweet  Briar.  The  grubs  or  havm 
hatched  from  these  eggs  produce  thoM 
gaUs,  or  lumps,  covered  with  green 
and  reddish  fibres  looking  like  moss,  so 
frequently  found  upon  those  shrubs. 

Cynoolo'ssum.        Hound's     Tongue. 

(From  kyon,  a  dog,  and  glossa^  a  tongue ; 

referring  to  the  shape    of   the  leaves. 

Nat.  Old.,   Borageworts    [Boraginaoeas], 

linn.,  b'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Nearly  all  hardy ;  some  are  very  pretty  bortew 
flowers ;  common  soil  {  seeds  or  root  division. 

AKNUALS. 
C.  eane'seent  (hoary).    2.    Blue.    July.  E.  lad. 
1819. 

—  diffi^eum  (spreading).    White.    July.    India. 

1820. 

—  Airnc'^wes  (hairy).    1.    Blue.    July.    Cttpe  hi 

Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  Imeeola'han  (apear  -  head  •  letired),     WluM^ 

blue.    July.    Africa.    IBOO. 

BIENNIALS. 
C.  Apennffnum    (Apennlne).     0.     Bed.     May. 

Italy.    17^1. 
^bi'color  (iwo-coloured).    S.    White,  pnrpla. 

July.    Germany.     1820. 

—  cortes/t'itifm  (celestial.*/He).    2.    White,  bhu. 

August.    India.     1837. 

—  eheiri/t/Uum  (wallflower- l»Hved).    1^.      BIim. 

June.    Levant.    15i>0. 

—  dandeetifnmm  (clandestine).  2.  Brown.    July. 

.    Spain.     1820. 

—  Colv^mnm    (Columna*s).     2.      Blue.      July. 

Apennines.     1 826. 

—  IHoae&ridie  (Dioscorides's).   9.  Purple.  July. 

Prance.     1820. 

—  divarict^tum  (straggling).       Purple.      Juos. 

Siberia.    1637. 

—  eloHga^tum  (lengthened).    2^.    Flesh.    July. 

1819. 

—  gtocAJdttt'/wm   (burred),     t.      Blue.      Jane 

India.    1837.    Greenhoane. 

—  ^tomera'/wm  (clustered).    2.  June.   N.  Amcv. 

1812. 
--ff«'nArti(H8enke's).    2.    Blue,  purple.    Jalj. 
Bohemia.    1819' 

—  Ao/oeeH'eeMm  (velvety).     2.     Violet.     July. 

Siberia.     1821. 

—  UUerifiafrum  (side-flowered).    Purple.    JuM. 

Europe.     1828. 
'-qficinafle  (shop),     t*     Purple,  red.     June- 
Britain. 

—  pi'etum  (painUd).    S.    Light  blue.    Angnet. 

Madeira.     I0S8. 

—  eyioa'tioum  {wood),  8.  Blue.    ^«ne.    Britaia. 
•—  umbellaftum  (umbel  'flowered.     2.     Puxyia. 

June.    Hungary.    1817. 

PERENNIALS. 

C  smpieMlemifle  (stem-dasping).  1.  Blue,  laatb 
N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  •ncAiwoJ'tfes  (anchuaa-like).    I.    Blue.    Maf« 

Cashmere     1810. 

—  auetrafie  (Bouthern).     2.      Pale  red.     Ji 

N    Holland.     1820.    Greenhouse. 
-^  grmndifio'rum    (large- flowered).     2. 
v^Uite.    India.    1830. 
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C  kngijl</rum  (\onfi-1iovrend),   1|.    Purple,  red. 
Jure.     India.     i»3y. 

—  Mafelte'tue  (Magellui).    1.    Purple.     Jane. 

Naples.     18^. 

—  iMCN/o'evm  (down j-/oiMr«d).    Violet.   Maj. 

Italy.     18&I. 

—  ftrgenifum  (Virginian).  Blue.  White.  Jane. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 

Cthome'tba.  (From  kyottf  a  dog,  and 
«elra,matrix ;  referring  to  the  seed  pods. 
Nat.  Old.,  Leguminovt  Plants  [Fabocesej. 
linn.,  10-Decandria  l-Mono^ynia,  Allied 
to  Hardwickia.) 

Store  everfnreen  trees,  from  tlie  Beet  Indies. 
Losm  end  sandy  peat;  cuttings  ia  sand,  under 
giaas,  with  bottom-heat. 

C  eaaijf/te'ra  (stem-flowering).    BO.    Red.    1804. 
— fo^efiM<r«(many-stamened).  SO.  Bed.  1833. 

Ctpb'lla.  (From  fypelloHt  a  goolet 
or  cup;  referriog  to  the  form  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Irid$  [Iridaces]. 
Linn.,  1(1- MonadelpMa  l-Triandria,  Al- 
lied to  Herbertia.) 

Pretty  little  balf-hardf  bulbs,  requiring  the 
•smc  treatment  as  izias.  Sandy  loam  and  peat ; 
offaets. 

C.  J>rumm^.ndii  (Drammond's).    Purple,  yellow. 
June.     San  Felipe.    18S4. 

—  ITcrfte'rM  (Herbert's).    1.    Vermilion.    July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    I8SS. 
— ^aAfftt  (leaden^eoloured).     Blue.     Mexico. 
1838. 

G^'pEBus.    This  genus  of  the  Sedges 
would  not  deserve  notice  here  if  C.  alter 
uif(/iiyM,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and 
Cpapy'rus  {tee  Papy'bus)  were  not  some- 
times grown  in  the  stove  aquariaml 

CYpbia.  (From  kypho$,  curved;  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  style  and 
siigma.  Nat  ord.,  Bellwort*  [Campanula- 
eee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia. 
Allied  to  Campanala.) 

Greenfaottse  plants,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  perennial  species  root  freely  from  young 
CO  tinjcs ;  the  annual  kinds  by  seed ;  loam,  peat, 
sad  Mwd. 

C.hUkt/ta  (bulbous).    ^.    Pale  blue.    August. 
1791.    Annual. 

—  eerAi'mmee  (cardamine-like).   S.   July.   1833. 

Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  ineyaa  (cut-teooetf).  4.  Pale  red.   July.    1810. 

AnnuaL 

—  pt^Uu'mu  (rampion).    U.    Pink.    February. 

1833     Perennial  tuber. 
•-  ftMfMi*  (twining).     I.     Pale  blue.      179t. 
Annual. 

Gtpress.    See  Cxtprb'ssus. 

Ctpbxpe'dium.  Ladies'  Slipper.  (From 

JTypm,   Venos,  and  podion^  a    slipper. 

Kat.  ord.,  Orchid*  [Orchidacee].    Linn., 

^Gynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Both  the  stove  and  hardy  species  of  thete 
orchids  «ttcc»ed  well  ia  turfy  peat,  mixed  with  a 
little  loam,  charcoal,  and  potsherds  The  hardy 
kmds,  when  grown  in  pots,  ahould  have  frame 
pniectiMidanag  the  winter  months  I  root  division. 


May.    N. 

N.  Amer. 

Green,  rose. 

Tellow.  June. 

Yellow.    June. 


STOTK. 
C,  barbafium  (bearded).    4.    Purple,  white,  red 

April.     Uslscca.     1838. 
-^gutta'tum    (apotted).      |.      Yellow.      April* 

Siberia.     1839. 
^tneffgne  (striking).    I.     Green,  red,  orange* 

Juue.    Nepaul.    1819* 
'^Irmpet^num  (Irspean).     1.     Yellow.     June. 

Mexico.    1844. 

—  Xe'w<  (Mr.  Low's).    1.    Variegated.    April. 

Borneo.     1847. 

—  vemi'«/Mm  (handsome),    k-    Gceen,  red.    Oc* 

tuber.    Nepaul.    I8I8. 

HAROT. 
C.  moemfle  (stemlesa).    Rose,  purple. 
Amer.     1 780. 

—  o'lfrttm  (white).  1^.  WhiM.   May. 

1800. 
•~  mriei¥ftum  {nm*%'kead).      \, 
April.    Canada.     1808. 

—  Miee'o/iM  (eommen  slipper).  1< 

England. 
Helee'iicum  (Swiss).     I . 

Switserland.    1H2A. 
^Mfndidum  (white).    1.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1830. 

—  maeraftUhoa  (larice-flowered).  |.  Purple.  May. 

Siberia.     1828. 

—  parej/fc/n<m  (amaJl-flowered).    1.    Yellowish. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1/59. 
~  pn^e'eceiM  (downy).  1*  Yellow,  purple.  June. 
N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  purpuraftum  (pxtTple-Jtowered),    |.      Purple. 

September.    Archipelago.     IbSO. 

—  epectafbUe  (remarkable).    14.    Whiu,  purple. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1731. 
ineamaftum   (flesh-coloured).      White, 

purple.    June.    N.  Amer. 
afhum  (white).  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1887. 
~  ventric*/eum  (swollen).  |.  Dark  purple.  ApriL 

Siberia.    1839. 

Ctbi'lla.    (After  J).  Cyrillo,  an  Itslian 

hotanist  Nat  ord.,  Cyrillads  ICyriilticefB]. 

Linn.,  b-Pentaudria  i-Monoyyiiia.   Allied 

to  Heath  worts.) 

Greenhouss  evergreen  shrubs.  Sandy  loam 
and  pest;  cuttinga  in  sand,  under  glass,  with 
alight  bottom-heat. 

C.Antiila^rum    (Antillea).     0.     White.     July. 

Antilles.     1824. 
"  Carolinia'na  (Carolina).     0.    White.     July. 

Carolina.    170S. 

Cyrta'nthus.  (From  kyrtog,  carved, 
and  anthoSf  a  flower;  the  flowers  hend 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  scape,  or 
stalk.  Nat  ord.,  AmaryUidt  [Aiuai7llida- 
cese].  Linn.,  %-Hexandna  i-Monuyynia, 
Allied  to  Vallota.) 

Greenhouse  bulba,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
C.  obi^qtnu  and  C.  co'meue  have  evergreen 
leavea ;  ihey,  therefore,  require  lo  b*»  catered  all 
the  year  round.  Strong,  triable  loatn  auits  them 
beat  in  deep,  narrow  pota,  and  ihe  bulba  covered. 
Greenhouae  culture  from  April  to  November,  and 
an  airy  place  in  the  atove  near  the  ^Isaa  in  winter. 
The  reat  are  deciduoua,  and  require  to  be  kept 
dry  in  winter.    Offaets. 

C.  angueti/i/Iku  (narrow-leaved).    I.     Orange. 
Mayt    1774 
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C.  rn'riMiM  (flesh'Coloared).   1.    Fleah.    Aufrust. 
— ■  CM^t'ntur  (lull).     }.     Crimson.    June.     I8I6. 

—  <»A/<''f  utM  (twUted-ZeaoeJ).    2.    Green,  orange. 

June.     17/4. 

—  oda^ma  (tweet-Mented).    |.    Crimeon.    June. 

1818. 
^  pi^ltUu$  {p»}e).    1.    Pink.    Jane.    I8SS. 

—  «7i<r/('/t«  (spiraU/eaoMl).  1.  Searlet.  June.  ITPO. 

—  MtrMttu  (streaked).    J.    Orange.    July. 

—  venMeo'su*  (awollen).  1 .  Red.    Juna.    177** 

Ctrto'ceras.  United  to  Centrostemma. 

Cybtochi'lum.  (From  kyrtos,  carved, 
or  poDcave,  and  cheilos,  a  lip ;  the  form 
of  the  labeilum,  or  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchitis 
[OrchidacesB].  Lino.,  ^O-Oynamirla  1- 
ifonandria.  Allied  to  Acsnthophippinm.) 

Stove  orehida.  On  blocks  of  wood,  with  mosa 
and  sphagnum  fastened  over  their  roots.  Summer, 
anoist  temp.,  SO**  to  90°  (  winter,  66**  to  60^; 
rather  drj, 

C.  Bieionie'rue  (tficton).     >•     Aed.      October. 

Ouatimala.     1830. 
^^JPUpeg    (thread. stalked).      1.      Red,    jellow. 

March.     Guatimala.     1838. 
^^Jlav^teena  (straw-coloared>/oiper^(f).   1.    Tel* 

lowish.    June.    Mexico.     1830. 
'—  gramimfo'lium  (grass-leaved). 

—  maetUi/tum    (spotted).      1.     Green,  purple. 

VeraCrus.     1837. 

eeomu'tum  (homless).  1.  Yellow,  pur- 
ple.    March.     Mexieo. 

— p'irmjfc/rttm  (small-flowered).   1.   White, 

yellow,  purple.  February.  Ouatimala. 
181^ 

—  —  RuueHMmnn      (Russell's).       Spotted. 

March.    Ouatimala. 
'— mfttOicVnum    (whiskered).      14.      Yellowish. 
October.     Peru.     1890. 

—  MieUt^twn  {•tmrry- flowered).     Cream,    pink. 

March.    Brasil.    1830. 

Cyrtooo^niitk.  (From  kyrtoM^  curved, 
and  gonu^  a  knee ;  referring  to  the  creep- 
ing stenift,  or  rhizomes.  Nat  ord.,  Fernt 
[PolypodiacefB].  Linn.,  2i,'Cryplogamxa 
I'FUices.     Allied  to  Platicerium.) 

Store  Ferns,  with  brown  spores.  Divisions  1 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  8f^  {  win- 
ter, 00**  to  66^ 

C.  eoHaftum  (ribbed).    Jul  v.    Java. 

—  criapa  tu/um  (eurled).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  dinarxifu'lium  (various-leaved).    Mny.    E.  Ind. 

—  fiagtUt'ferum  (rod-bearing).     E.  Ind.     18^5. 
^laemiaftum  (jagged-/e4ioctf).     Maf.     Isle    of 

Leyie. 

—  punetula'tum  (small-dotted).    May.    Jara. 

—  fvpo'iu/um  (waved).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  tea'ndfna  (climbing).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  «erraH/(//tfim  (saw  leaved).    May.     B.  Ind, 

—  sjntf o'sum  (crooked).     May.     Isle  of  Laion. 
~  auberenaftum  (sliflrht-seoUoped).  May.  £.  Ind. 

—  ttfrem  (green).    May.    Java. 

Ctbto'mium.  (From  kyrtoi,  curved; 
the  shape  of  the  spore-cases,  or  seed- 
▼essels,  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceie]. 
linn.,  2^-Crypiogamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove  Perns.    Cultuie  as  for  Cyrtogonivm. 

C,  eorgoifdeum  (caryota-like).     Yellow     Jnnp. 
£.  lad. 


C.falrt^tum  istckle-rike-/eap«>(0>    Ydlaw.    JnMk 
S.  Amer.     18  ^Q. 

Cyrtope'ra,  (From  kyrtos^  carved* 
and  pera,  a  small  sack;  Blinding  to  the 
sack  like  appendage  to  the  Ubellnm,  or 
lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese]. 
Linn.,  20-Gy»andria  l-Monandria,  AUic^d 
to  Oaleandra.) 

Stove  orchids.  Roet  divtsioBf  peat,  rotten 
wood,  and  potsherds. 

C.Jlt^oa  (yellow).    S.    Yellow.    Jnae.    E.  lad. 

1831. 
-^  JIaoe'seenM  fycUowish).     Pale  ydh»vr.    Jane. 

Mesiro.     1830. 

—  plica' ta  (plait^d-Zeafifrf).    India.    IMO. 

—  Wwidft/rdii  (Woodford's).   Pink.  September. 

S.  Amer.     1819. 

Cyrtophlb  'bittm.  ( From  kgrtot,  corr^d, 
and  phlebs,  a  vein ;  referring  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  vein!«  in  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Fema  [Pol.vpodiacee].  linn.,  24- 
Cryptogamia  l-FiUcea.) 

Stove  Ferns.    Culture  as  for  Cyrtogonium. 

C,  deevfrrens  (I«af-bordered-e<efli«erf).    4.    YcU 
low.    July.    Brasil. 

—  nftidum  (shining).    Yellow.    July.    W.  Ind. 

Gyrtopo'oium.     ( From  Ayrf Of,  curved, 

and  poca^  a  foot ;  referring  to  the  form  of 

the  labeilum,  or  lip.     Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 

[Orchidacese].     Linn.,  20  Qynandria  1- 

Monandria. ) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions  ;  peat,  sphagnum,  and 
broken  pots ;  plants  raised  above  the  pots,  or  swa* 
penrted  in  shallow  baskets.  Summer  temp.,  6|P 
to  90**;  winter,  66**  to  W*, 

C.  Anderso'nii  (Anderson's).    S.    Yellow.   ApiiL 
St.  Vincent.     1804. 

—  erxsta'tum  (crested). 

^fiafrmtn  (yellow).    S.    Yellow.     1831. 

—  glutmi'/erum  (clammy).    Yellow.    S.  Amer. 

—  punetu'tum  (spotted).  S.    Yellow,  red.  ApriL 

Brasil. 

—  Wiknt/rH  (Wilmore's)     4^.     Yellowish  ic4. 

June.     Venexuela. 

Ctbto'pteris.  a  genns  of  Ferns,  eom> 
posed  of  aspffdiunit  alpCnum^nUmtarCnum^ 
biilbi'ferumtdenia'lumJra'gilr^Andre'giym^ 

Cy'tisus.  (From  Cgtf^nts.  one  of  the 
C.yclades,  where  one  of  the  species  was 
first  found.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumwovs  Plants 
[Fabaces].  Linn.,  Id^Mtmudttpkia  6- 
Dtcandria.) 

Shrubs  and  trees.  Seadily  increased  by  seeds  | 
choice  kinds  are  grafted  or  budded  epon  the  La- 
burnum ;  common  garden-soil. 

GREENHOUSE   AND    STOVE    EVERGREENS. 
C.  e'legaru  (elegant).    8.    Yellow.    Cape  of  Good 

Hop*.     1831. 
—JPIipes    (thread>st«mmed).     White. 

Teneriffe.     18s8. 
-^  glomera'itu  (crowded).    3.    Xaniiber.    tl 

Stnve. 
~  Wniger  (woolly).    9.    Yellow.    June.    SpMoa 

I8ii.     Half-hardy. 
ri'giAw  (stiff-«p<i»erf).  0.  Yellow.  JaMt 
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Cwaiffgemu  (cload-boru).    6.    rallow.    Ukt. 

Teneriffe.     I77». 
'^p^lfffenu  (proHferoua).    2.    7ellow.    April. 

C&uftriea.    1779. 

BARDT  DBCIDUOUS,  &0, 
C.  MaWetu  ( Aolian).  7.   Yellow.  Mar.  StNM* 

boli.    1830. 
"-  — ^  /It/re'pWtto  (double-flowerad).    Wkite. 

May.     England. 
///«•     vmriegafHa     (variegated-lMTea). 

Yellow.    May.    Gardena. 

—  0fWdm9  (whiter     4.    White.    June.     8<mth 

Europe. 
^  •'*•«•    (white.     PortuKoi    Lmhwnmm),      8. 

White.    May.     Portuffal.     1759. 
JMcoriM'liw  ffleih-eoloured).    8.    Flesh. 

May.    Portugal.     1753. 
t^ttvM    (yellow./owCT-crf).     8,     Yellow. 

May.     Gardens. 

—  m/p0um»    (alpine.    Scotch    Z^ibmrmim).     88. 

Yellow.    June.     Europe.     150(1. 
^ar^^ntemt   {tWwtt-teaoed).    3.    Yellow.    Au- 

Ruat.    France.     1 739. 
^Amtreturmt  (Auatrian).     3.     YeUow.     July. 

Aostriar     1741. 

—  &(^€/it(«  (two-flowered).     8.     Yellow.     May. 

Hungary.     1760. 
-^tfa^NTfmie  (/«r^«.ealyzed).    S.    Yellow.    Aa- 
goat.    Tauria.     1818. 

—  ttV*^****  (rw««^-hcadedj.   8.   Tdlow.   July. 

Auatria.     1 774. 

—  ^Uuftw   (haiivfnnited).     8.     Yellow,     July. 

Garpathia.     181 7. 

—  eUmgi^tma  {JLon%~branehed).  4.  YeUow.  May. 

Hungary.     1804. 
"fal^afttu  {nckWahapei),    8.    YeUow.    July. 
Hungary.    I8lfl. 

—  gr^Mdifi^nu    (large- flowered).     4.      Yellow. 

June.     Portugal.     1810. 

—  Alrvw'/iM  (hairy).    5.     Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe.    1739. 

—  laburnum   {common   labumum).     16.    Yel- 

low.   May.    Switserland.    I598. 

/«'/»£»  va^ie/faftii  (rariegated-leaved).   IS. 

Yellow.    May. 

/»«'*rra«  (fragrant).   18.   fellow.  June. 

(rardeiie. 

-'Pc'Mtfir/iM(hanging.down.&raii«*ed).    Yellow. 
May. 

guercif&Htu  (oak-Ieaved).    16.    Yellow. 

May. 

—  l7r«/«'w,a(Ural).    Way.     Ruaaia.     1838. 

—  J«aMWiK/Aiw  (white-flowered).   4.    Pale  yellow. 

June.     Hungary.     IN}0. 

—  «0'/l*«  (aoft).    4.    Yellow.    June.    1818. 

—  Mai/ii>fo'rM (many-flowered).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

Europe.     18 18. 
-»«M«ro;»Ajr'tf«i(tmall-leared).  8.  YeUow.  May. 

—  M'lnw  (clwarO.     l|.     YeUow.    May.    Ijerant. 

1810. 

—  w^^ewM  (black-roo^erf).    8.   Yellow.    June. 

An«tria.     1730. 

—  9rUmMUM  (eaatern).  8.  Yellow.  June.  South 

Europe.     1818. 
—^IciM  (spreading).   4.   Yellow.    Joaa.   Por- 
tugal.    1752. 

—  F»<r''"<?A«»(in»ny-haired).  1^.  Yellow.  Jan«. 

Tauria.     181^8. 

-'fnufmfreu*    (purple-ylovered)*      1.      Purple. 

Austria.  1792. 
-" mihtfit/rtu  (white-flowered),    fl.    White. 

Jnno.  Auatria. 
->flrfm«'«M  (pigmy).    1.    Yellow.    Juas.    Cft- 

lacea. 

(raccme-ylwererf).     t.     Teltow. 
July.    1836.    Bvurgnen. 


C.rAerfopAe'ii*  (beautiful).    2.    Yellow.    Bfay. 

—  RHth^nieta  (RusMan).     8.     Yellow.     June. 

Russia.     1 817. 

—  MOfia'WiM    {common    broom).     0.     YeUow. 

June.  England. 
i^tbua    (white-^oiMHfif).      0.      White, 

June.  England. 
— flt^re-pt^no  (double-flowered).  0.  YeUow. 

Aoril.    England. 

—  ^— /»'«»•  «HW^«igo'/u  (Tariegated-leared).    6. 

Yellow.    April.    Gardens. 

—  WMUi^o'raw  (atalkless-flowered).    0,    Yellow. 

July.    Italy.     1089. 

—  cpino'tuM  (spiny.  Broom).  2.    YeUow.    Jun«. 

South  Europe.     1590.     Evergreen. 

—  wipi'iMte  (supine).    1.    Yellow.   June.    Soatk 

Europe.     1755.    Trailer. 

—  ^n^fo'rtw  (three-flowered).   4.    Yellow.    June. 

Spain.     1040. 

—  WeiiWnii  (Baron  Welden's).      10.      YeUow. 

April.    Dalmatia.    1840. 
pri/cenu  (lofty).    Yellow.    June.    Por. 

tugal.    1810. 
Mertf'tinua  {iMtt-Jlowering).  Yellow.  July. 

Hungary.     1820. 
*e/rrfWi«  (mean).   YeUow,  purple.    .May. 

Cza'ckia.  {After  Gzack,  a  Russiao 
botanist  Nat  ord.,  LilyworU  [LiliacereJ. 
Linn.,  Q-Hexandria l-Monogynia.) 

UniUd  to  Amtbb'bicum,  which  see  for  culture. 
CUHaftlrum  (UUaster).  14.  White.  May. 
South  Europe.    1S89. 


D. 

Daory'diuk.  (From  dakru^  a  tear; 
referring  to  the  resinous  drops,  glands, 
or  exudations.  Nat  ord.,  Taxads  [Taxa- 
ceae].  Linn.,  21 -ilf  oiracta  IQ-Decandria, 
Allied  to  Podocarpus  and  Yew. ) 

D.  ttuif&Uum  is  the  kakaierro  of  the  natives  | 
its  young  branchea,  like  thoaa  of  the  Norway 
.Spruce,  afford  a  beverage  of  the  same  qualities  aa 
s|>ruce  beer.  Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings 
or  Arm  young  wood  in  sand,  under  a  glass;  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  0O<*  to  75**:  winter. 
S5»  to  46°. 

D.  cupre'stinum  (eypress-Uke).  10.  New  Zealand. 
1885. 

—  efaftum  (lofty).    SO.    Pulo  Penang.    1880. 

—  exct/lsum  (tall).    New  Zealand. 

—  Frankta'Hdii  (Prankland's.   Huon  PSne).  lOS. 

Tasmania.    1844. 

—  Ma'i  fMai).    New  Zealand.     1848. 

—  taxifo'tium  (yew-leaved).   New  Zealand.  1848. 

Dactylica'pnos.  (From  daktylos,  a 
finger,  and  kapnos,  fumitory;  literally, 
fiugered-fumitory,  tendrils  being  finger- 
shaped.  Nat  ord.,  Fumeworfs  [Fumari- 
aoeae] .  Linn.,17- JDw</«f//?Aia2- JJczawrfria. ) 

Greenhouse  perennial  climber.  Seeds  in  alight 
hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttings  under  a  glass,  ia 
April  I  sandy  loam.  If  kept  over  the  winter,  rt« 
quires  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit. 

i>.  MoAcA^o'/ia  (thaUctnun.leaved).  8.  YeUow, 
brown.    Auguat.    Nepaul.    1831. 

Ds'iUA.  (Its  Arabio  name.    Nat  ord.. 


J$cUpiadi  [^sdepiadaceeBJ. 


linn.,  A* 
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Pentandria  H-IHgynia,    Allied  to  Ettste^ 

gia.) 

Stove  evergreen  twlnen,  with  white  flowera, 
blooming  in  JuIt.  Tuttinga  of  flrm  side-shoou 
In  MndT  aoil,  und«r  e  glaM,  uid  in  bottom-heat, 
In  April ;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  with  a  little 
ailT«r  tand.  Summer  temp.,  flO^  to  86**  t  winter, 
50^  to  55*. 

J^.  bVeolor  (two-eolonred).    6.    E.  Ind.    1SI6. 

—  eorda'ta  (heart •/eaverf}.     10.    Arabia.     I8S4. 

—  tMttffua  (extended).    S.    K.  Ind.     1777. 

—  99afndeH»  (climbing).    10.    Oambla.    18M. 

Da'ffodil.  Narci'itusp»e*udO'nar€i!$nu, 

Da'hzja.  ( Naraed  after  Dahl,  a  Swedish 

botanist.     Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Astera- 

oee] .     linn.,  id-Sifngenesia  2'8uperjlua. ) 

Hardj  perennial  tubera.  DivUlon  of  the  tuber> 
oua  root! ;  cuttinga  when  thej  have  fftoMin  three 
or  four  inchea  In  length,  in  the  apnng,  and  in- 
aerted  in  Ught,  aandj  aoil,  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat,  and  hardened  off  bj  degreei ;  aeeda  for  in- 
auring  che  different  apeciea;  freah,  rich.  light  aoil. 
The  roota,  after  the  atema  are  eut  down  by  froat, 
muat  be  taken  up  and  plunged  in  dry  aoil. 

D,  BarMrim  (Miaa  Barker'a).    2.    Bluah.    An- 
gnat.    Mexico.     1838. 

—  Cerrante'sH  (Cerrantea*).    Scarlet.     Anguat. 

Bfezico. 

—  eroett'ta  (maty).  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico.  IMS. 

—  e*e^t»a  (Ull). 

'^ —— anemotutflt/ra  (anemone-flowered).    30. 

Light.    September.    Mexico.     I8:i0. 
•^frusttf^nta  (barren-ra^eif).    0.    Scarlet.    Oe- 

tober.     Mexico.     1803. 

—  — ^  ouraftMa  (oraoge-co/onretf).  6.   Orange. 

October.     Mexico.    180*2. 
— ero'eea  (aaffron).    0.    Yellow.    October. 

Mexico.     180«. 
Mtea  (yellow).    0.    Sulphur.    October. 

Mexico.    180'i. 

—  glabra'ia  (amooth).   3.   Lilac.   July.  Mexico. 

1838. 

—  »eap¥rera  (low^-flower-atemmed).  8.   White. 

June.     Aleiico.     1837. 

—  tup^rfiua  (auperfluoua).  8.   Purple.  October. 

Mexico.     1789* 

Dahlia  as  a  Florist's  Flower. — The 
innumerable  varieties  in  onr  gardens  are 
the  descendants  of  D.  supt^rjiua. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. — The  time  for 
striking  tliese  extends  from  February  to 
August  The  young  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  bulbs  make  ihe  best  cuttings, 
and  are  Uie  most  sure  to  grow ;  but  the 
young  tops  taken  off  at  a  joint  will  strike 
root  and  form  nmall  bulbs  even  so  late  as 
August,  and  often  are  more  sure  to  grow 
in  the  spring  following,  if  kept  in  small 
pots,  than  roots  that  have  been  planted 
out  laie.  This  more  particularly  applies 
to  new  varieties.  If  the  shoots  on  the  old 
bulbs  are  numerous,  or  there  appears 
Aiauy  buds  ready  to  start,  the  shoots 
that  have  grown  three  inches  long  may 
be  slipped  off  with  the  finger  close  to 
the  bulb :  but  if  the  shoots  are  few.  or 


only  one,  they  must  be  eut  off  so  «■  to 
leave  two  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot 
to  grow  again.  The  cuttings,  or  slips, 
must  be  put  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  with  a  layer  of  pure  white  sand 
on  tiie  surface,  and  placed  in  a  gentle 
hotbed.  If  the  pot  of  cuttings  can  b^ 
plunged  in  coal-ashes,  or  other  naaterial, 
the  cuttings  will  strike  the  sooner ;  water 
very  moderately  and  carefully,  and  ahade 
from  bright  sun.  They  will  strike  root  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  should  be 
immediately  potted  in  3^- inch  pots,  and 
kept  close  for  a  few  d&ys,  till  they  make 
a  few  more  roots.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  protected  from  frost  and  weL 
Pot  them  again  into  4^inch  pots,  before 
the  roots  become  matted,  and  then  be^n 
to  give  air  daily,  and  keep  them  well 
watered. 

By  Division, — The  roots  may  be  di- 
vided from  the  crown  downwards,  taking 
care  to  have  a  bud  or  two  to  each  divi- 
sion. Pot  them,  if  too  early  to  plant  oot, 
or  plant  the  division  out  at  once  in  their 
places,  but  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
April. 

Bg  i9«rei<.— Save  the  seed  from  such 
double  dowers  as  are  partially  fertile, 
having  bright  distinct  colours  and  good 
form.  Gather  it  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
hang  the  pods  up  in  a  dry  place.  When 
the  scales  of  the  pod  turn  brown,  sepa- 
rate the  seeds,  dry  them  in  the  sun  in 
the  momiqg  only,  and  when  dij  store 
them  in  a  dry  room.  Sow  them  in  March, 
in  shallow  pans,  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings singly  into  small  pots.  As  soon  at 
the  frosts  are  passed,  plant  them  out  a 
foot  apart  every  way,  and  allow  them  to 
flower.  All  bad- shaped  or  dull-coloured 
throw  away ;  there  is  no  hope  of  their 
I  improving  by  culture.  Such  as  have  good- 
formed  petals  and  bright  colours,  though 
not  perfectly  double,  may  be  kept  another 
year  for  a  further  trial ;  and  such  as  are 
excellent  should  be  propagated  from  the 
young  tops,  to  preserve  the  kiads,  as  the 
old  root  might  perish. 

Soil.  —  The  dahlia  requires  a  nch, 
deep,  friable  soil ;  and,  as  the  btaadies 
are  heavy  and  brittle,  a  sheltered  aitoa 
tion  should  he  chosen,  neither  too  low 
nor  too  high.  The  ground  should  he 
trenched,  if  it  will  allow  it,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  deep,  a  good  coating  of 
well-decomposed  dung  spread  on  the  sur* 
fuue  after  the  trenching  is  eompletedj  and 
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faDmedktely  dag  in  one  spit  deep.  Laj 
the  soil  so  mixed  up  in  slight  ridgea,  to 
be  levelled  down  just  before  planting. 

Summer  Culture, — Prepare  the  plants 
for  planting  oat  by  constant  and  full  ex- 
posure when  the  weather  is  mild.  The 
season  for  planting  is  as  soon  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  more  frost.  To  grow  them 
fine,  and  to  obtain  high  colours,  they 
•boald  have  plenty  of  room  between  each 
plant— five  feet  apart  every  way  for  the 
dwarf-growing  kinds,  and  six  feet  for  the 
tall  ones,  will  not  be  too  much.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  have  the  places  for  each 
marked  out,  by  driving  in  the  stakes  in 
the  exact  places  first,  and  then  there  is 
no  danger  of  tbe  stakes  injuring  the  roots. 
As  late  frosts  might  possibly  occur,  it  is 
safer  to  cover  the  plants  at  night  with 
elean  emp^  garden -pots  of  a  sufficient 
size  to  cover  them  without  touching  the 
leaves,  until  all  fear  of  frost  has  subsided. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  a  con- 
siderable growth,  cover  the  surface  round 
each  plant  with  some  half- rotted,  littery 
stable-dung ;  this  will  preserve  them  from 
drought,  and  afford  nutriment  when  the 
plants  are  watered. 

Tifing  is  a  very  important  operation. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  high  enough, 
they  should  be  tied  to  the  stakes  with 
some  rather  broad  slireds  of  soft  bass 
matting;  and  the  side-shoots  must  also 
be  secured  by  longer  pieces  of  matting, 
to  prevent  the  winds  and  heavy  rains 
from  breaking  them  off.  It  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  place  three  or  four 
additional  stakes  at  a  certain  distance 
from  tbe  central  one,  to  tie  tbe  side- 
branches  to.  The  best  kind  of  stakes 
are  tbe  thinnings  of  larch  plantations. 
They  should  be  stout,  and  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  at  least  As  the  plants  grow, 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  abundance 
of  water  should  be  supplied. 

Protecting  the  Flowert. — This  will  be 
necessary  if  intended  for  exhibition. 
Caps  of  oiled  canvass  stretched  upon  a 
vire  frame  are  very  good  for  the  purpose ; 
•ven  a  common  garden-pot  turned  up- 
side down  is  no  bad  shelter.  They  may 
^Uy  be  sa»pended  over  each  flower  by 
being  faAteneid  to  a  stake,  and  the  flower 
gently  brought  down  ar«d  tied  «e  the 
•take  under  them.  The  best  shade,  how- 
ever,  is  a  square  box  wHh  a  glass  front, 
sod  a  slit  at  the  hot  ton  to  allow  the  stem 
of  the  flower  to  s1i<le  into  it,  and  thus 
bring  the  lloirer  within  the  box.     The 


flower  then  has  the  advanuge  of  Bght 
and  air,  and  is  still  protected  from  the 
sun,  wind,  and  rain. 

Winter  CuUwre.^As  soon  as  the  au- 
tumn frosts  have  destroyed  the  tops  of 
the  plants,  cut  down  the  stems,  and  take 
np  the  roots  immediately.  If  the  roots 
oome  up  clean  out  of  the  ground,  they 
will  only  require  gently  drying,  and  may 
be  stored  at  once  in  some  place  where 
they  will  be  safe  from  frost.  If  the  soil 
clings  much  to  the  tubers,  these  should 
be  washed  and  dried,  and  then  stowed 
away.  The  place  should  not  only  be  free 
from  frost,  but  from  damp  also,  yet  not 
so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel  up  too 
much.  It  is  a  pood  plan  to  have  two  or 
three  of  each  kind  struck  late  and  kept 
in  pots  through  the  winter ;  but  the  soil 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  they  are 
put  to  rest,  and  no  wet  or  fVost  allowed 
to  reach  them.  A  good  place  for  them 
is  to  lay  the  pots  on  one  side  under  the 
stage  of  a  greenhouse.  In  these  winter 
quarters  they  must  be  frequently  exa- 
mined, and  all  decaying  roots  or  stems 
removed. 

Ineects, — In  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
the  great  pest  to  the  dahlia  is  the  slug. 
Watering  with  clear  lime-water  is  the 
best  article  to  destroy  them,  or  a  dusting 
of  quick-lime  in  dewy  mornings  will  be 
useful ;  a  circle  of  lime  roimd  each  plant 
will  be  a  good  preventive,  and  also  a  care- 
fully gathering  up,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  of  these  vermin  will  greatly  re- 
duce  their  numbers.  When  the  plants  are 
in  flower,  the  earwig  is  almost  sure  to  at- 
tack them,  and  frequently  in  one  night 
will  disfigure  tliO  finest  and  most  perfect 
bloom,  and  render  it  unfit  for  exhibition. 
Traps  must  be  set  to  catch  them.  Small 
garden -pots  with  a  little  hay  or  moss  put 
in  them,  and  then  turned  upside  down 
upon  the  stakes,  are  a  good  trap  for  them. 
They  should  be  examined  every  morning, 
and  the  insects  in  them  destroyed.  Dried 
bean  stalks  are  also  a  good  trap :  place 
them  among  the  branches,  and  the  in- 
sects will  creep  into  them  as  a  hiding 
place.  Also,  as  they  feed  ohiefiy  in  the 
night,  take  a  lantern  at  that  time,  and 
examine  every  flower. 

Preparing  /or  £jrAiM/toii.— -Cat  the 
flowers  the  night  before,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  conveyed  a  considerable  distance, 
have  a  box  or  boxes  made  with  water- 
tight tin  tubes  securely  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom, to  hold  water ;  pass  the  stem  of  eack 
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10.     White, 
Good    Hope* 

There  are 
this    hardy 


fluwer  through  a  phig  of  wood  with  a 

hole  in  the  centre,  just  wide  enough  to 

allow  the  stem  to  pass  through  it,  and 

just  thick  enough  to  fit  like  a  cork  into 

the  tin  tuhe.  Make  the  flower  quite  firm  in 

the  wooden  plug,  and  let  the  lid  of  the 

box  be  80  elevated  as  not  to  touch  the 

flower. 

Da'is.    (From  liaio,  to  heat;  roferring 

the  causticity  of  the   bark.    Nat.  ord., 

Daphnads  [Thymelaoea].    Linn.,  lO-Ve^ 

eandria  I'MonfyyniiO.    Allied  to  Meza- 

reon.) 

GrecnboiMe  erergrten.  Seadi  town  tn  slight 
hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttings  of  half-ripened  •hoota, 
or  of  the  root*,  in  April,  in  aifend,  under  a  glaM, 
and  with  a  little  heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  65°  to  7&' ,  winter,  40°  lo  46°. 

J),  cotmifi/Ua    (sotinos  -  leaved), 
green.     Jane.     Cape   of 
177«. 

Daisy.  (JB/^u  pere'nnis.) 
many  double  varieties  of 
perennial;  some  white,  others  crimson, 
and  many  variegated.  A  more  curious 
variety  is  the  Proliferous  or  Hen  and 
Chicken  Daisy.  They  all  will  flourish 
in  any  moist  soil,  and  almost  in  any  si- 
tuation. They  bloom  from  April  to 
June.  Propagated  by  divisions;  the 
smallest  fragment  of  root  almost  en- 
ables them  to  grow.  To  keep  them 
double  and  fine,  they  require  moving  oc- 
casionally. Planted  as  an  edging  round 
the  Ranunculus-bed  their  roots  tempt  the 
wireworm  from  those  of  the  choicer 
flower. 

Dalbe'boia.    (Named  after  Dalherg, 

a  Swedish  botanist.    Nat  ord.,  Legumi- 

nou$  Planti  [Fabacea].    Linn.,  ll-Dia- 

delphia  ^Decandria.) 

The  wood  of  D.  S^tsoo  U  remarkable  for  ite 
excellence.  East  Indian  ttoTO  cTcr^reen  trees, 
almost  all  with  white  flowers.  Cuttings  of  firm 
young  shoots  in  March,  in  Mtnd,  under  a  glass, 
and  in  a  little  bottom-heat  {  flbry  peat  and  turfy 
loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  Summer  temp., 
M*  to  86°:  winter,  60°  to  66°. 

i>.  Borefo'^  (Barclay's).    16.    Blue.    Maurilias. 

IBSS. 
— /roMfo'M  (fronded).    80.    1818. 

—  marginalia  (bordered).    30.     18SS. 

—  Ougein^fuiB  (Ougein).  SO.  1820. 
*- ^oiiiett^a'/o  (panicied).  SO.  ISll. 
•  rim&aa  (chinky).    20.     1023. 

—  rtt^i^Wfa  (rusty).    10.    1811- 

—  seu'mfens  (ciimbLog).    tO.    1813. 

—  Si'uoo  (Sissoo).    80.     1830. 

—  temoHiub/o'/ia  (tamarind-leaved).    II.    1830. 

—  VetfaffrH  (Telfair's).     16.    Mauritiae.     1833. 

—  eo/tt'6</i«  (twining).    SO.    1818. 

Dalecha'mpia.  (Named  after  Dale- 
thamp,  a  French  boLanisL  Nat.  ord., 
Suphorbiadt    [Euphorbiacea]*      Linn., 


21-Jlfona«rfft    l-Monandria,       ATHed 
Poinsettia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climbera,  with  yellowish-gri 
flowers.  Cuti-lngs  a  little  dried  at  their  bi 
before  insertion  into  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  April  {  peat  and  loam.  Summer  ceinp* 
60°  to  86°;  winter,  60°. 

A.  BrasUiefnaU  (BraaUkn).     «.    July.    BrvU. 

1834. 
— ;fei/o'/ia  (flg-leaved).   6.  July.    Braxil.    lS3a. 
—  aeufndena  (climbing).  IS.  June.  W.  Ind.  IJ^SL 

Daliba'&da..  (Named  after  DalibanU 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  RoiswturU 
[RosacesB].  Linn.,  \2-IcoitMdfia  U-JH- 
p^ntagynta.    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

An  alpine,  or  rock-plant.  Divinons  U^ht, 
sandy  soil  j  a  sheltered,  dry  plaee,  or  Che  protcc* 
tion  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

D.  viotmofdes  (violet-Uke).     |.     White.      May. 
N.  Amer.    1/08. 

Daxaso'niux.  Plants  of  no  interest 
to  the  gardener,  belonging  to  a  small 
group  of  fresh-water  plants,  singular  for 
flowering  under  water,  except  at  the  time 
of  fertilization,  when  the  flowers  rise 
above  the  water  for  a  few  hours.  The 
group  is  called  Hydrocarads ;  but  these 
Damasoniums  are  now  referred  to  the 
genus  Ottelia,  allied  to  Stratiotes. 

Dame's  Violet.    H^sperU  matronaflum 

Da'mmaba.     (The   Dammar  Pine    of 

New  Zealand.  The  Kawrie  of  the  natives. 

Nau  ord.,  Coniferg  [Conif^ne].    Linn , 

Zi'Monctcia  IQ-Monudt'lphia. ) 

The  finest  masts  are  now  prepared  from  tha 
D.  austraflia  for  our  navy  {  it  also  yields  a  brittle, 
min-like  copal.  Cuttings  of  young,  npe,  irm 
shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  -in  the  spring,  in  a 
gentle  boitom-heat,  under  a  bell-giass;  loam, 
with  a  little  sand.  Sumjner  temp.,  65°  lo  W^; 
winter,  38°  to  45°. 

D.  auttra'liB  (southern.  Cowdie  Pine).  300.  New 

Zealand.     1831. 
'- or<en/tt'/w  (eastern;.    60.    Amboyna.     1804. 

Dampie'ra..  (Named  after  the  clrenin- 
navigator,  Oapt,  TV,  Dampier,  Nat.  ord., 
Ooudeniadt  [Goodeniaces].  IJlin.,  &- 
Pentandria  l-Afonogynia,  Allied  to  8cA> 
vola.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  with  blsM 
flowers,  from  New  Holland.  IXvision ;  and  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  In  sand,  under  a  gl&>*t 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  66*  to  7^^! 
winter,  88°  to  45°. 

D.  ala'ta  (winged-Zeoved).    May.    1841. 

—  eortma/ta  (crowned -powered).    Mojf* 

—  eunet^ta  (wedge-Zeooed).    May. 

— /ojciCKlcr'ta  (bundle->IoiDered>.    May.     IMJ* 
•—  laoenduia'cea  (lavender-Zecwerf).     1843. 

—  Uneafrii  (narrow-toaved).     1840. 

—  ena/f/o'/ia  (oval-leaved).    4.    July.    lOM* 

—  s/ri'cte  (upriffht).     I.    July.    1814. 

—  WriM  (rouod-leaoed).    June. 

Dampino  off  is  a  name  applied  by 
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gudeners  to  an  ulceratioii  of  the  stems 
cf  .seedlings,  and  other  tender  plants. 
This  ulceration  arises  from  the  soil  and 
airiu  which  they  are  Tegetating  being 
Icept  too  moist  or  damp.  Flower  seed- 
lings are  especially  liable  to  be  thus 
s£fected ;  and,  to  present  this,  one  third 
of  the  depth  of  the  pot  should  be  filled 
with  drainage,  and  the  soU  employed, 
instead  of  being  sifted,  allowed  to  retain 
all  moderately-sized  stones.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  Tery  thinly,  pressed 
down,  and  a  little  white  sand  be  sprinkled 
oner  the  surface,  beeanse  this  is  not 
easily  disturbed  by  watering,  and  is  not 
a  medium  that  retains  moisture  to  the 
neek  of  the  seedlings,  where  dampness 
most  affects  them.  A  pot  of  sand  should 
be  kept  hot,  and  whenever  symptoms  cT 
the  disease  appear,  a  little  whilst  hot 
sprinkled  on  the  soil. 

Daks'a.  (Named  after  P.  M,  Dana, 
who  wrote  on  the  Flora  of  PiedmonL 
Nat.  <M*d.,  JDanaaworts  [DanffiaceseJ. 
Linn.,  24..Cryptogamia  l-FUiceM.) 

Tbb  snail  order  consists  of  Fern-like  plants, 
snd  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  eultiTation  may  be 
eonsidered  as  Ferns.  Store  herbaceous  peren- 
nial. Dirisiona ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
•«*  to  »0» ;  winter,  48*  to  46». 

A.  flfd'ta  (winged).    W.  Ind.    18S3. 

Di'PHKE.  (So  called  after  the  fabled 
nymph  of  that  name.  Nat  ord.,  DapK- 
nads  [Tbymelaeee].  Lmn.,  Q-OcUndria 
l-Monoffynia.) 

Extreme  caiutieitf  ia  the  general  property  of 
ue  paphnada— the  Spurge  Laurel  and  Mezereum 
pvtttularly  so.  Seed  for  moat  of  the  species, 
«^pecially  of  the  J>.  laure'olat  o'  Spurge  Laurel ; 
■■«  MM  a  grafting  stock  for  most  of  the  rarer  and 
towler  kinds.  As  the  seed  is  two  yeara  in  rege- 
t*tmg,  it  ia  usual  to  keep  it  some  time  in  land, 
n  a  heap.  D.  emet/mm  and  other  dwarf  kinds, 
••pwiftUy  if  at  all  trailing,  are  generally  propa- 
ptcd  by  layers  in  summer.  A  close  pit  for  graft- 
ing the  finer  kinds,  in  March  or  April,  ii  an  ad- 
jutage. Moat  of  them  like  a  good  proportion  of 
••Bdy^ieat;  but  the  deciduous  Mextfreum  prefers 
pare  loam.  The  odo^ra  and  odo'ra  ru'bra  are 
neuly  I^dy  in  the  climate  of  London ;  huttarther 
north  they  require  the  cold  pit  or  greenhouse. 

HABDY  DBCIDnOUS. 
B.Fmiu^ni  (Fortune's),     t.    Lilac.    Fcbraan. 

China.     1844. 
^Mau'reum  (Mesereum).     4.    F.nh.    Ilvvh. 

England. 
""""'■''AKwCwhite-yfowered).    4.    March. 
*"* — •••'«miMi'/e  (autumnal;.  4.  Red.  August. 

Europe. 
-  ^^n^brum  (ni'/lowered).  4.  Pink.  March. 

Xngland. 

HARDY  ETEBOBKEMS. 
O.  «K"«  (alpine).  S.  White.  June.  luly.  1759. 
-ifle'fca  (Altaic),   t.    White.    AprU.    Siberia. 
17fi«. 


D.  auttra'lis  (southern).  3.  Pink.  April.  NaplM, 

—  eneo^rum  {gartand-flower),    1.    Pink.    Julw. 

Australia.     l/iSS. 

/o7w«  variega'tiM  (variegated-leaTed).    ]• 

Pmk.    April. 

^rofMi^/fo'rwm  (large-flowered).   I.   Pink. 

April. 

coMna  (hill).  S.   Purple.    March.  Italy. 

1768.  ' 

—  OiWdium  (Gnidium).  9.  White.  July.  Spai«. 

J  597. 

—  lavre'ota    (Spvrf e-laurel).     •.    Green.    F*. 

bruary.    Britain. 

—  Neapolita'na  (Neapolitan).  S.  Purple.  March. 

Naples.     1823. 

—  o/col'^«»  (oliTe-like).   S.  White.   Crete.    I81S. 

—  i'o'frfteo  (Pontic).    4.    Green,  yellow.    April. 

Pontus.     1759. 

/o'/iis  variega'tU  (variegated-leaved).     I* 

Pink.    August.    Pontus. 

—  jmbefgcetu  (downy).  3.  Yellow.  April.  Austria. 

ISIO. 
-^aerVeea  (silky).     ».     White.     AprU.    Crete. 
18S0. 

—  s/rte'te  (streaked).  S.   Purple.  May.  Swiuer- 

land.    I819. 

—  TafrtoH-raifra  (larton-rwra).  S.  White.  June. 

France.     1640. 

—  tomen/c/sa  (shaggy).   2.  White.  June.  Asia. 

1800.     Half-hardy. 

—  thjfmeUtfa  {WiU  Qlive).    S.    Yellow.    March. 

Spain.    1816. 

—  tfirtdijlofra  (green-flowered).   Green.    NepauL 

1829. 

GREENHOUSE  BVERGBEEKS,  (to. 
D.Auekla^ndii  (Lady   Auckland's).    2.     Hima- 
layas.   1841.    Stove. 

—  Ckine'nsis  (Chinese).  4.  Yellow.  May.  Chinfc. 

1825. 

—  Pndica  (Indian).    4.    White.    June.    China. 

1800. 
ru'lkra  (red).    Purpliah-pink.    China. 

—  Japo'nictt  (Japan).  2.    Pink.    March.   Japan. 

1840. 

—  odo'ra  (aweet-scented).  8.  Pink,  white.  July. 

China.     1771. 

ru'bra  (red).  4.  Pink.  April.  China.  1881. 

iwWcfi'a'te  (variegated).   4.    White.    Oc- 
tober.   Japan.     1800. 

—  papyra'eea  (paper).    4.    White.    May.    Ne« 

paul.     1824. 

—  Uni/f/lia  (tinus-leaved).    t.    Jamaica.    177a, 

Stove. 
Dabe'a.     (Named  after  Dar,  a  hota. 
nist    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacess]. 
Linn.,  2^0ryptogawua  l-FUicei.    AlUed 
to  Asplenium.) 

Stove  Ferns,  requiring  th«  tame  treatment  as 
Ccnoptcris. 

J>.  ttla'ta  (winged).    Qrown.    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  ^W^tyerunn  (bulb-bearing).    I.   Brown.  June. 

New  Zealand.     1830. 

—  deu/a'rtum  (cicuta-like).    I.    Brown.     Janet 

W.  Ind.     1820. 
~- Mversifo'Ha     (various-leaved).      S.      Brown. 
March.    N.  Zealand.    1831. 

—  myriophf^Ua  (thousand-leaved).  Brown.  Julv. 

S.  Amer. 
•^  rhizt/phorum     (root-bearing).      J.      BroWn. 
July.     Jamaica.     1793. 

—  rhizophytlum    (rooting-leaved).    f .     Brown. 

June.     N.  Amer.     I68O. 

—  rulte/o'lia   (rue-leaved).     Brown.    July.    Wj, 

Ind. 
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Brown.    Jnly.    ble  of 


1.    Brown.    Jane. 


D.aea'ndenM  (cUoibing) 

Lejt«. 
•~  vM'pmrum   (TiTlparoas). 

Mauritius.  18S0. 
DARwfNiA.  (Named  after  Dr.  Dariinji, 
author  of  The  Botanic  Garden.  Nat.  ord., 
FringemyriUt [Chamaelauoiacett].  Linn^ 
10-Ddramirta  l-Uonogynia,  Allied  U) 
Oenetyllis.) 

OreenhooM  •vtrgteen*,  from  New  HoUiind. 
CvUinga  of  yoong  ahooU  In  •and,  andcr  a  beU- 
KlaBs:  peat  and  loam,  both  flbry.  aud  with  Band. 
Samoier  temp.,  56*»  to  7^  J  winter,  88*  to  46». 
C./a»d««/«'te(faidcled).  80.  Bed.  Jane.  1880. 
~  liurt/'o'lut  (yew-leaved).  80.  White.  June.  1884. 

Dasybte'mon.  (From  dasy9,  thick, 
and  itemon^  a  stamen.  Nat,  ord.,  House- 
Ueks  [Crassulaceaft].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
^.Pentagynia.    Allied  to  Crassula.) 

Hardy  annoaL    Seeds  in  April;  sandy  loam. 
D.ealycenwm  (le<^^-calyiea).     White.     Jane. 
Anstralia.    1888. 

Date  Palm.    Pha'nix. 

Date  Plux.    Diospy'rus, 

DATTj'aA.  Thorn  Apple.  (From  itR 
Arabic  name,  Tatoralu  •  Nat.  ord.,  Night- 
shades [Solanace®].  Linn.,  Pentandria 
l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Solandra.) 

Violent  narcotie  principles  pervade  this  order, 
the  seeds  being  the  mosi  powerful.  Annuals,  by 
•eeds  in  hotlied,  in  Mareh,  and  either  potted  and 
bloomed  in  the  greenhouse,  or  transferred  to  a 
rich,  sheltered  border.  Evergreen  shrubs,  by 
cuttings  any  time  in  spring  or  summer,  lo  hght 
soil,  in  a  little  heat  with  a  hand-light  over  them  ; 
rich,  fibry  loamt  do  well  in  a  sheltered  border  in 
•ummer,  and  may  either  be  protected  there,  or 
removed  to  a  shed  or  house  where  the  temperature 
will  not  fall  below  85^  to  Aff*  in  winter. 

HABDT  ANNUALS. 

O.  ^Iba  {^{te-flowered).  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

—  eentoeau'lon  (horn-stslked).   8.    White.  Au- 

gust.   8.  Amer.     1805. 

—  /osfato^a  (proud).  8.  Purple.  Aagtt«t.  Egypt. 

^fe'roM  (flcrce).    S.    White.     August.    China. 

—/hi<ico'«a  (shrubby).  White.  June.  8.  Aaer. 
182S. 

—  (7iia^a7Mi^iuif  (Ouaysqnil).  8.   White.    Au- 

gust.   Ouavaquil.     1880. 

—  Ue'wfM  (smooth-/rui/«rf).     8.     White.     July. 

Africa.    171O. 
-^  M^teKUetel).  3.  White.  July.   Asia.   1590. 

—  muncd'/a  (mnricated).'8.  White.   May.   1820. 

—  quereif(/tia  (oak-leaved).  Lilac.  July.  Mexico. 

1884. 

—  Sfrsmo'ntMm  (Stramomum).   S.   White.    Au- 

gust.   England. 

» /To'va  (yellow).    Sulphur.    August. 

»-  Tuftuta  (Tatula).  8.  Blue.  August.  N.  Amer. 

1020. 

*  OREEHHOUBB  EyBBORBENS. 

j9«  ttPeolor  (two-colonred-eorolla).  80.  Dark 
red.    August.    Peru.    1883. 

^  m'ndida  {wh\t»-»Mked}.  10.  White.  Au- 
gust.   Pera.    1818. 


D.eorirf'^era  (horn-bearing).  10.  White.    Jv^ 

Braail.    1844.  «^,^ 

—  _  Jti^re-ptenn  (double-flowered).  10.  wlil80« 

July.    1846  .       ^  , 

-^Jhribi^nda  (many-flowered).    Orange.    JOBfr 
8.  Amer.    1838. 

—  Oardne'ri  rGardner»s;.  White.  8.  Amet.  ITM. 

—  In'/M  (yeilow-Zowererf).    80.     Yellow.     Sefw 

tember.  •«ti.j»« 

—  emmvtf olena  (sweet-scented).  18.  Whilo.     A«» 
gust.     Peru.     1788. 

-*-  WaymafnH  (Wayman's).    8.    White,  poiplOt 
May.    S.  Amer.    1887. 

Daubsnto'nia,      (Named    after     M» 
Bauhenton,  a  naturalist.     Nat.  ord^  Le- 
guminous Plants  [Fabacesel.    Linn.,  IT 
Dladelphia  ^Decandria.    AUie4  to  ^^— 
bania.) 

8tove  evergreen'  shrubs.     Cnttinga  of 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  gUss,  and  tn  heac ; 
loam  and  peat,  open  and  fibry,  with  a  little  aand. 
Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85" ;  winter.  80*  to  8««. 
D.  longifn^tla  (long-leavwl).    8.    Yellow.    Jv3j. 

New  Spain.    1880. 
--puKfeea  (red).    8.    Vermilion.    July,    new 

Spain.    1830. 
—  Tripetiafna  (Mr.  Tripet's).     Scariet,   oraag*. 

September.    Buenos  Ay  res.    1840. 

Dadbe'nya.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Dom- 
beny,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford.  Nat.  oid.,  JMn/worU 
[Liliaceae].  lAnn^t-HexandriaX-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Massonia.) 

Pretty  yellow-flowering-bulbs,  from  tbc  Cap*  el 
Good  Hope,  which  will  sueeced  m  a  warm  border 
in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  if  i>roti^ted  from  free* 
in  winter;  and  also  in  pots,  in  rich,  sandy  kMm, 
eithei  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  to  be  ke|M 
quite  drj  while  at  rest ;  olFseU. 
D.  ayfrea  (goldcn-yfoieereei).  i,  June.  18HL 
^J^lna  (Uwny).    4.     1830. 

Dau'cus.  Carrot.  (From  daMas&,  a 
carrot.  N at.  ord . ,  E7m heUifen  [  Apiaoeoe]. 
Llun.,  6'Pentandria  2-Digynia.) 

The  cultivated  species  is  a  white-flowered  bendy 
biennial  I  but  there  are  otheia,  bieonials  and 
annuals,  mere  weeds.  Seeds  in  March  or  Aprils 
deep,  light,  well-pulverised  soil.    See  Caukot. 

D.  car&ta  {common  carrot).    8.   June. 

mrrtf'NMa  (lonr-orange).    S.    June. 

—  ——  kvrttffuis  {yeUow-gvdm).    8. 
.  ~—  prm^coM  (early-Aont).    8.    Juua. 

Data'lua.  Hare's-foot  Fern.  (Named 

after  E.  Davnli^  a  Swiss  botanist.     Ka^ 

ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiace©].    JUnn^  24- 

Oryptogmma  \-Filiees,) 

The  rhicomes  or  creeping  stems  of  this  VefM» 
clothed  with  a  light-brown  down,  when  wit  bet 
Leaves,  look  much  like  a  hare's  foot.     " 


Ferns.  Divisions  and  severing  the  ruoU.  end  by 
s(>ore« ;  peat  and  loam.  Bummer  teoap.,  flO^  %m 
90°;  winter,  4i<>  to  6ft<>. 

D.  alexia  (winged).    June.    B.  Ind. 

—  Canane'iuie  (Canary).    14.    June. 

IttQO. 
-^  Comeaoad^tuU  (Goneavado).  1.    Braell.   K 

—  tfn'Me  (doubtful;.  1.  June    N.  Holland.  IsA. 
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D-fHerma  (tiefMai).  \.  JwM,  K.Holland.  18S4. 

—  Jlnfeeida  (feehlt),  1.  June.  N.  Holland.  \HW. 
— /iiM«rtof#ei(famaria-like}.   August.  W.  Ind- 

'- fibhmfBa  (iwollen-rootal).     9.     June.     N. 
Holland.     I89S. 

—  pemt9phjf*Ua  (flre-leaved).    Ayril.    Singapore. 

—  fyMidtfta  (box-like).   |.  Jme.    N.  8.  Walea. 

1M8. 

—  r<<it'M  (abrupt-ended).    Jnn«.    Inle  of  Losod. 

—  M'tttfa  (solid).    July.    Isle  of  Luson.     1844. 

—  Umm/f/Ua  (alender-leavedl.     July.     Isle   of 

Luaoa. 

Batis'bia.    (Named  after  the  JEUv.  H. 

DavieM,  a  Welsh    botanist.      Nat.  ord., 

Le^MWUHOMS  Plants  [Fabacee].     Linn., 

IQ-Deetmdria    l-Mono^jfuia,      Allied    to 

Virotiiarifl.) 

^  Gitenhoaaeevrrinreena,  from  New  Holland.  Cut- 
lings  o^  young  sbooU,  rather  flrm,  (stumpy  side- 
aboots  are  best,)  in  sand,  under  a  bell-if(l.tss ;  seeds 
iowB  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  U arch  ;  p«at  and  loam. 
Bommer  temp.,  65*  to  80° ;  winter,  38°  to  45°. 

I>.  MkWo'ric  (needk-Ieawd).  S.  Yellow.  June. 
1804. 

—  eli^te  (winged).    S.    TeUow.    June.    1818. 

—  tmgmi^ta  (aharp-eomercd).     Yellow.     April. 

—  cerde'/s  (beart-fe«Mtf}.     3.     Yellow.     Jone. 

1814. 

—  fvrjrsiAo'ca    (eorymboae).     S.     Wkite,   red. 

Julx*    1804. 
~fnit<o«'ilM(genisU-like).  Yellow.  Hay.  1885. 
~  inermamfta  {tlMk-Uaned).  S^.  Yellow.    June. 

18«e. 
— /iM^parPiM  Quniptr-Uke).    S.    Yellow.    Hay. 

1885. 
"j^neem  (mah-like).  1^.  Yellow.    Julj.    1883. 
'-iaOfiifHm  (broad-leaTed).    8.    Yellow.    June. 

1805. 

—  MepAy'lteCalender.lenved).  t.  YcUow.  July. 

1884. 
<— JwM'r<e(narTow<4M«M().    1^.    Yellow.    July. 
1887.      I 

—  le^^o'/ia  Gon^-teaved).  Yellow.  Hay.   1840. 

—  ■iMBoeec'des  (numoea-like).   8.  Yellow.    Hay. 

1800. 

—  peAmnflo'torioii^-flowered-etalked).  Yellow. 

Hay. 
-F^M'^e*  (bladdery).    8.    YeUow.    Hay. 
—p^^phfUa   (many-ieaTed).      YeUow.      May. 

1848. 
~- ^n/fea*  (pungent).    Yellow.    Bfay.    1825. 
"  fumiriWtera  (four- sided -tea9etf).      Yellow. 

Hay.     1840. 
*->  raceaiWo'aa  (sligbtly-raeemed).    8^.    Yellow. 

July.     I8S8. 

(branching).   YeUow     Hay.    1848. 
s  (apreading).    8^.    Yellow.    June. 

1884. 

—  ttiieJ'M(farse.lMMtf).  8.  YeUow.  June.  1798. 
^mmMlula'ta  (amaU-nmbeiled).    8^.    YeUow. 

Hay.     1816. 

—  airfi^to  (twiggy),    t.    Tawny.    July.    1887* 

Bat  Lilt.    Htmtroea'ltU, 

Dx'coDON.    Bte  NbsjK'a. 

Dbcuxa'bia.  (From  decuma^  a  tenth ; 
veKriug  to  the  ten  Tal^ate  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  ten  eells  of  the  cap- 
Mile,  or  seed-pod.  Nat  ord.,  Sytin^ta 
fPhiladelphaoee] .  Linn.,  1 1  -DoiUcandrui 
I'MmoggMm.    Allied  to  PbiUuielphtiB.) 


Hardy  decidnous  twiners,  with  small  white 
flowers,  requiring  supports,  or  to  be  trained 
against  a  south  wall  in  a  dry,  warm  border  ol 
light,  rich  soil.  Cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
shady  place,  and  in  sandy  soil,  in  summer. 

H.  bn'rbara  Cbarbaroua).  4.  July.  Carolina.  1785. 
-^prottrafia  (praatrata;.    ft.     Jaly.     N.  Amer. 
1880. 

—  Mrasmla'aa  (twiggy).    SS.    July.     GaroliBa. 

1758. 

Deu'ma.  (From  dtUimo^  to  shave  or 
polish;  referring  to  the  hard  asperities 
which  cover  the  leaves,  and  render  them 
fit  for  polishing.  Nat  oid.,  DitUMadg 
[Dilieniaeee].  Linn.,  l^-Polpandria  1. 
Monogynio,    Allied  to  Tetracera.) 

Handsome  store  ererfrreen  twiners,  with  flnt 
large  leaves  and  yellow  flowera,  having  much  the 
aspect  of  small  Uapnolia  flowers.  Cuttings  of 
fine  young  ahoota  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loan*  both 
turfy  and  flbiy,  with  a  little  silrer  sand,  pieces  of 
charooal,  ana  good  drainsge.  Summer  temp.,  flO* 
to  85°  2  winter,  50°  to  51°. 

D.  fit'/i^  (shintng-fesverf).  10.  Trinidad.    1880. 

—  nrwinMam  (twiggy).    10.    Ceylon.    1880. 

DBLPHi'muv.  Larkspor.  (From  deU 
phm,  a  dolphin;  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  spur  to  a  dolphin's  head.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orowfoott  [RanunculaceoB].  Linn., 
1  Z-Polyandria  3 - Trigynia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seeds  in  common 
soil,  in  the  open  border,  Ito  Mvrdj  and  Aprils 
perennials,  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  ana 
summer,  and  by  saeds  in  Harch  or  Apnl. 

HABDY  AVmiALS  AND  BIBKMIALS. 

D.  AeontH  (Aconite-like).     1.     Purple.    June. 

Levant.     1801. 
^  J/o'ett  (Ajaz).  1^.  Pink.   Jnna.   Swltfcrland. 

1578. 

—  ^—jfo're-s/e'no  (double-flowered).  1.  Varie- 

gated.   June.    Rurope.    1578. 

—  ambi'guum  (doubtful).  Blue.  June.  Barbary. 

1750. 

—  cordione'/a/um  (bsart-petalcd).  1.  Blue.  June, 

Pyrenees.    1818. 
~  con«o'/iifa  (uniting.     Branehtd),     8.    Blue. 

April.    EnfHand. 
— -'—Jlo're'pfe'no  (dou*V -flowered).    1.     Va- 

rieftaced.    June.     England. 
->  dbtarift^ium    (straggling).      Purple.       July. 

Persia.    I83d. 

—  ONv0ria^num  (Oiiver*a).      1^.     Blue.      Junv. 

South  Europe.     1886. 

—  ^emjgri'isiMn  (diffuse).    I.   Bine.   July.  Italy. 

1089. 
->  pi'etum  (painted).  1^.  Light  blue.  Jnna.  South 

Europe.    ISIfl.    Biennial. 
^  puba^seena  {dawnj).    8.    Blue.   Angnat.   He- 

diterranean.    1810. 

—  Be^e^mii  (Reqnien's).   4.   Blue.  Joly.  Ha- 

jorea.    1884.     Biennial. 

—  Riapkitafgria  (Stavesacre).'    8.     Light   blna. 

July.    South  Europe.     1500.    Biennial. 

—  fenKf«rim«a»(slenderest<-4rancAed)'  1>  Purplot 

Angnat.    Greece.    183A. 

—  «<r^a'f«M  (twiggy).    1^.    Blue.   Juna.   8yH» 

18S8. 
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RASDT  HBSBAOEOUS  PEBBKNIAL8. 

D,  alUJWrum  (white-flowered).  4.  White.  July. 
America.    182S. 

»  mlfenum  (idpine.  Bee),  8.  Blue  July.  Hun- 
gary.   I8l6. 

—  J(te'<n(iN  (Aluian).   4.   Blue.   July.    AltaU. 

I82g. 

—  •■ut'fMim  (pleMing).    S.    Pale  blue.  July.  Bi* 

beria.    1818. 

—  a«r«'fVMm  (aaure).    lO.  Light  blue.  July.  Ca- 

rolina.    1805. 
^eheaefnthum   (lip-flow«red).     9.    Dark  blue. 

May.    Siberia.    1810. 
"  Chin^me  (Chines}.   S.   Blue.   July.    China. 

1818. 
-^  eraatitaMfle  (thick-eUmmed).     Blue.    J«ac. 

Hiberia.     18S9. 

—  euneafium  (wedge-/«Aee4i).    4.    Blue.    June. 

Siberia.    1810. 
-^  doMyeafrpum  (thick-fruited).    4.   Blue.   July. 
Caueaaus.    1819. 

—  deccfrum  (comely).    14<  Blue.  June.   Ruaeia. 

1838. 

—  dtetjfoea'rpum  (netted-fruited).  4.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.    1817* 

—  di'seolvr  (two-coloured).    0.  Blue,  white.  Au- 

guat*    Siberia.     1834. 

—  tla*tum  (tall.    Common  Bee).   6.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.    1597. 
'^^legang   (elegant).      1 4.     Blue.     July.     N. 
Amer. 

—  '  Jlo're-pl^no  (enmmon  -  double  -  flowered). 

14.    Blue.    July.    N.  Amer.    1741. 

—  esaUaftum  (lofty).   8.  Blue.   July.    N.  Amer. 

1758. 
—/Pimm  (cleft).  4.  Blue.  June.  Hungary.  I8IO. 
•-  Jlemo'tum  (ligiag).  S.  Blue.  May.  Gaueaaua. 

18S0. 
•^  gro'dte  (graeefiil).    Red.  July.    Spain.    1820. 

—  grandiflvrum  (lar^-flowered).   S.  l>ark  blue. 

July.    Siberia.    181 6. 

— aflhum  {nYAxjt'fiowered),  S.  White.  July. 

— o'/tem-ple'MO  (double-white).   S.  White. 

June. 
—"'—' fio^re-pUfno  (double- Alue-flowered).     9. 

Dark  blue.    Jane. 

— pt^liidum  (pale  blue).    S.    Blue.    June. 

— rufbrum  (jnd^/lowered).    S.    Red,  pink. 

Auguat. 

—  hjf'bridum  (hybrid).   S.   Blue.  July.  Siberia. 

179«. 

—  intermit dium  Cntermediate).    Blue.   Auguat. 

Sileaia.     1710. 
<—  -— '  cmrule'eeene  (dawnjf'leaved,  aky-bluc>.  7. 

Light  blue.    July.     1880. 
•—  ——  ia'rum  (loote-epiked).    0.    Blue.    Hay. 

—  fo/»/Mfa'c'Aifi«iR(aiender-apiked).  0.  Blue.  May. 

Pyreneea. 

—  —  pafUidum  (pale  blue).    S.    Blue.    July. 

—  — —  pi/oai'caimttfn  (hairieat).   0.   Blue.   July. 

Siberia. 
^  — —  ranuneuttff/Uum  (rannncalaa-kiaTed).  0. 

Blue.    July.    Pyreneea. 
-»  ~^  empphfri$mm  {•mpphiie'biue-Jhmered),  7> 

Blue. 

—  lor^/lo'nMn  (looae-flowered).    4.    Blue.    July. 

Siberia. 
'^Menzie'eii   (Menriea*).    S.    Bine.    July.    M. 

Amer.     I8i0.    Tuberoua-rooted. 
•—  mtnoleu'cum  (white-middled).   S.  Blue.  July. 

1839. 
••  tnonta'num  (mountain).  4.  Blue.  July.  Swit- 

leriand.    1819. 
i—  •—  brncteit'tum  (bracteoae).   1.  Blue*  JoM. 

South  Europe.    18i« 


8.   Bine.  J 


9.  Red. 


D.  wuuchafimm  (muaV-acented).    0.    Dark  Uii% 
Auguat.    Switserland.     1834. 

—  oekroteu'fum  (yellowiah-white).      9.     Whilfc 

Iberia.    1883. 

—  pt^liidum  (pale).    Pale  blue.    June.     Siberik 

1839. 

—  palmati*/tdum   (hand  -  like  -  deft).    9.    Blueu 

July.    Siberia.    188«. 

—  -^—  glab^llum  (amoothiah) 

Siberia.     I8I7. 

—  p«ntagp*Hum  (five-atyled).    9.    Blue.     July, 

8outh  Europe.     1819* 

'^  peeu'do-peregr^num  (ratber-dilAiae). 

June.    Siberia.     1833. 

—  pwiti'cewm  (eoarlet->loieerM().  1.  Purple.  July. 

Siberia.     1/85. 

—  revoMlum  (rolled-back).  0.  Pale  blue.  ApriL 

—  Sine'fMe  ficfre^pl^no  (Chineae  double- flow- 

ered).   Deep  blue.    June.    China. 

—  apeei&eum  (ahowy).  4.  Blue.  July.  Paiii  %wmm 

1810. 

—  epufrium  (apnrioua).  4.  Blue.  Auguat.  Siberia 

1810. 

—  trie&me  (three-homed).  §.   Blue.   July.   N» 

Amer,     I8OO. 

—  ^rj'afo  (aadj.    9.    Blue.   July.    Dahnria.  ISIgL 

—  Ucrafnieum  (Ukraine).    Blue.   June.    Siberia. 

1818. 

—  UKeotaftum  (piteher-like>.  9.-  Blue.  Jane.  ifiOl. 

—  wtuti'num  (velvety).  4.  Blue.  July.  Italy.  1819. 

—  mUi/tum  (long-haired).  4.  Blue.    July.    Caa>> 

caaua.    1818. 

—  v^mi'iMum  (wand-like).  4.  Blue.  Auguat.    N. 

Amer.    1895. 

DENDRO'BitTM.  (From  dendron,  a  tree, 
and  buft,  life;  refenisg  to  the  way  the^m 
air-plants  faHten  on  trees  for  sappox^ 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchid*  [Orchidaceie].  linu^ 
20-Oifnandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchida.  Dividing  the  plant  when  in  u 
dormant  atate;  turfy  peat^  a  few  broken  potaherda, 
and  faatening  the  plant  above  the  aurface  of  the 
pot  I  cutting  pieeea  of  peeled  oak  aa  long  aa  the 
diameter  of  the  pot  inaide  at  the  rim ;  finni 
plant  to  thia  wood  {  and,  after  placing  it  in 
pot,  banking  up  around  it  with  the  euitable 
poat— preventa  aU  danger  from  damp,  owing  10 
the  plant  sinking.  Temp.,  00"  to  9<l^  when  grow- 
in  or,  with  moiature  in  the  air  t  and  when  at  vent 
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65"  to  00",  and  drier. 

JD,  rn'mulum  (rival).  ^.  White,  brown, 
land.    1829. 

—  aeero'eum  (pointed  •  leaved). 

Singapore.    1840. 

—  meieulttfre  (needle>toaved).  Tellow,  pink. 

gapore.    1840. 
•—  mcuminati'utmum  (moat  pointed). 
Manilla.    1840. 

—  oAi'neMm  (hooked).  9.  Pink.  ManiUa.   1S4S. 

—  aggregeftum  (duatered).    1 .    Yeilov.    Apiil. 

India. 
ma'Jue  (larger).  White.  April.  India.  18SS. 

—  aipe'eire  iTock).    White.    Himalayaa.     I8e«. 

—  mmetnum  (iov«tly).  White,  yellow.  June.    Ko* 

paul.     1849. 

—  ^mplum  (ample).  Straw-eoloured.  Khc 

1897. 

—  mM^ammm  (aeentleae).  14.  Purple.  Ji 

lippinea.    1840. 

—  c'gtMwm  (watery).    I .    Oreeniah.    TTovi 

Bombay.    1843. 

—  mV0««(irolden-/roweretf).  1.  Tellow. 

—  — — -^o/4i'^m  (pale-golden->loie«re«n.  !• 

yellow*    March.    Cejlon.    ir  ' 
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JKoa^ftrum  (soU*bMriBf|.    r«Uo«.    Chin*. 
184S. 

—  tarta'(8M  (beudsd).    Buff.    BomlMtT.    18S9. 
-»  Memm^r^tmm  (two-ebunh«wd).    Yellov,  pur- 
ple.   August.    KhooMea.     1837. 

—  ft(/Cv'niM   (two-flowered;.      White.       Socirtj 

Iilunde.     1844. 

—  knmi/UfrmnH  (ehon-flowered).    Oreta,  biwwn. 

June.    Indies. 

(bluish),    t.    Sky-blue.     April. 
Khooeeea.     18!I7. 

(eelreolarie).     t.    Orange,  piak. 
June.    B.  Ind.    18S0. 
~  ca/ee'e/iM  (elipper-lihe).  YeUow.    Indie.  1838. 

—  CmmUridfe^ftmm  (Duke  of  Cambridge'e).    1. 

Tallow.    Khooseea.    183/. 
^M'luBfibnn  (whiie-^eirareiQ.     WhiU.    April. 
Khooeeaa.    I8S7. 

—  coMtpUkoifdeB  (eaNytha-Iike).    Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   AustraUa.     1839' 

—  dUoVofw  (green-eved).    Buff.    Bombaj.  1842. 

—  ekrjfm^nikmm  (golden-flowered).  1.  Yetlutv. 
February.    Nepaul.    18«8. 

fjtmm  (golden-arched;.      1.     Yellow. 
March.    Indies.     1845. 

(flat-eicaMNiil).  i.  Yellow.  Cey- 
lon.   1849. 

(pottch-demmeif).     1.    White. 
April.    Sumttra.    iVXS. 

violmodehrmm   (Tiolet-soMited).      White. 

April.    Java.    1888. 

—  «r«£0'c<»M (chalked;.  I.  Dark,  white-eoloured 

veins.    Java.     1840. 

—  crtef/erwei  (long-haired).  Yellowbh.   CeyloQ. 

1848. 
~  eritpmftwm  (curled).    White.    E.  Ind.    1838. 

—  CMw/io'/wm  (hooded).    Straw.    India.    1835. 

—  emeumifrimmn  (cucumber-like),     i.     White, 

pink.    N.  Holland.     1841. 

—  CanuvnfAo'nni  (Cunningham's).  White.  New 

Zealand.     1843. 

—  em'preum  (copper-«oloi«retf).    S^.     Red.  buff. 

June.    E.  Ind.    1898. 
-.-  euafidaftum  (apine-pmnted).    Whito.    Savoy. 

1644. 
— >  aimbiidioi'd^  (eymbidium-like).  Tellow.  Jbtj. 

—  DaUiMuMnum  (Lady  Dalbousie'a).  8.  Purple, 

niee.    Brasil.    I8S7. 

(Duke   of    Defonshire's).      I. 
White,  yellow,  pink.  May.  £.  Ind.  18:17. 
^raat  (thickly-flowered).     14.    Oraiige. 
June.    Nepaul.     189f. 
po'llidwm  (pale).  Pale  yellow.  India.  1837. 
(two-eoloured).    4.    Yelloa,  brown. 
October.    Java.    1836. 

—  Kgertt/nim  (Lady  Egerton's).    Pink,  yellow. 

Saharanpoor.     1844. 

—  ehmgmfimm  (lengthened).     I^.     YcUow,  red. 

N.  Holland.     1835. 

—  Pmnm^rH  (Mr.  Fanner's).     \\.    Pale  straw- 

yellow.    March.    £.  Ind.    1847. 

■^  JbuAiiafimm  (fringed).  9.  Yellow.  May.  Ne- 
paul.    1893. 

^—— >e0Mla'teas  (eyed).  Orange,  brown.  Ne- 
paul. 

—jfow'seene  (yellowish).    Yellow.    Java.    1844. 

—/anm^ewas  (beautiful).  WhiU.  May.  Khooseea. 

1837* 
~0i6MK«l<   (Mr.    Gibson's).     Orange.      June. 

Khooseea.    1837. 
^  fitmui^eeum  (dialfy).    Grcrn.    PhiUpplnea. 
^  GrtfUMa^Mum  (Griflth'a).  Yellow.  March.  £. 
Ind.     1838. 
CTasac'tHi  ( HaaseM's).    Purple.    Java.    I8««. 
(varimu-MtaacdJ*    Pe^  foUow. 
1837* 

10 


A.  i]tfyN«M'iMMft(Heyse*s).  White,  green.  Uare^ 

Bombay.    1838. 
^-  hifmenopky'Uum  (membrane-IeaveJ).    Gnen* 

bh.    May,    Java.    1844. 

—  tesl'gne  (remarkable).  Yellow ub>gieeo.  Khoo- 

seea.   I8S7. 
— /«nJU'iMt<  (Capt.  Jenkin's).    1.  YeUow.    May. 

Gualpara.     18;i8. 
— iw'iierwm   (rush* leaved)*    Green.    Singapore. 

1841. 

—  Kingiafnum   (CapL  King's).    ^.    Pink  spot. 

Fehruarv.     N.  Holland.     1843. 

—  ^u'Aiit  (Kuhrs).  9.  Pale  purple.   Java.   1644. 

—  taii/o'lium  (broad-leaved).    Green.    Manilla. 

—  lingumf&Tme  (tomcue-jcoeed).  i.  Purple.  N. 

8.  Walee.     I81O. 

—  tengico'tfe  (long-necked).  Straw,  porplet  Sin* 

gapore.     ]848. 

—  lofifieo'mu  (long-spurred).    I.   White.   May. 

Nepaul.     1828. 

—  Macrmfi  (Macrae's).    Pink.    India.    1839. 

—  marrafnthum    (large-floweied).      9.      lulac. 

Manilla.     1849. 

—  BiacroeAt'/ffMi  (large-lipped).    Boss.   Manilla. 

1898. 

—  mmeropkyUum  (large-leaved).    Purple.    July. 

Philippines.     1838. 

—  mcsecA/o'rttin   (lifcht   green).    White.    June. 

India.     18441. 

—  minu'tum  (amaJl).    WhiU.    March.    N.  Hol- 

land.   18S6. 

—  Mirbetiafnum  (Mirbel's).    Lilac.    Guinea. 

—  mi'f erum  (poor).     White.     March.      Philip- 

pines.   1837. 

—  monUifi/rme    (bracelet-formed).      |.      Blue. 

April.    Japan.     1894. 

—  motehi^ium  (musk-scented).  Rose,  buff.  May. 

E.  Ind.     1898. 
~  mif'taMte  (changeable).    Rose.    April.    Java. 
1844. 

—  nofbile  (noble).  9.  Green,  yellow,  pink.  China. 
WaUi'ckii   (Wallich'a   noble).      Purple, 

cream,  white.    March.    £.  Ind.    1840. 

—  nu'dum  (naked).    Pale  purple.    June.    Java. 

1844. 

—  oehrea'tum  (yellowish).  Yellow,  purple.  June. 

Khooseea.    1830. 

—  oe«to'/um   (darik-eycd).    9.    Orange,    blood- 

red-spotted.    September.    Nepaul. 

—  Pmgtu*ni  (Pazton'i).    Orange,  brown.    April. 

Khooseea.     1837. 
^  Piera'rdi  (lierard's).     9.     Whitish.     April. 
E.  Ind.     1815. 

—  ——'  lati/t/Uum  (broad-leaved).    Purple,  rose* 

yellow.    June.    Singapore.     18.10. 

—  ~^  hUe'tcetu  (yellowiah).    Yctlowiah.    May. 

India.     1835. 
-~  — —  ma'juB  (larger).   Whitish.    April.   India. 
1830. 

—  ^cAe'/lum  (fair).   I.  Yellow.  April.   E.  Ind 
— purpvfreum   (purple).    Purple.    Mareb, 

RaKuboaa.     1834. 

—  raoolu'tum  (rolled-back).   Straw*  April.   Sin- 

gapore.   1843. 

—  rh&mheum  ( diamond  •  tipped>.   1 .  Pale  yellow. 

August.    Manilla.     1834. 

—  Jhi'c/reH  (Rucker's).    14.    YeUow.   February. 

Philippines.     1843. 

—  nfgo'mm  (rough).     I.     Pale  yeUow.     April. 

Java.    1844. 

—  eaitgufnol^ntwn   (blood-stained).     ^.     Buff, 

violet.    March.    Ceylon.    1849. 

—  •cAofiJ'nam   (fluied)#     White.      June.      N« 

Holland.     1846. 
lum   (side-^iiwerfur^.      Boseb    pomlib 
Julf.    MaUcca.    iH&i. 
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D.  fnVnAim  pafUidmm  (pala).  Pale  purple.  July. 
Sumatra.    1840. 

—  tpteto'tum  ithowj).    1.    Vellow,  white.    Ja- 

nuarj.    N.  HolUnd.     18S4. 

—  Mutea^tutn  (furrowed).     1.     Orange,      April. 

Khooaeea.     1837. 

—  taur^Hum  (bull-headed).    5.     Yellow,  purple. 

October.    Philippine*.     1 837. 

—  <ere6/y/iMm  (rouud-Ieaved).   1.  Purple.  Jnlf. 

N.  Holland.     1823. 

—  Mragufnutan  (four-aiigled).   t.    Yellow,  green. 

May.     Moreton  Bay.     1838. 

—  tratutpofrena  (tranaparent).     (loae.    Nepaul. 

—  tnad4B'Hium  (three-gland-/i>/fe4<).    S.    White, 

lilac.     E.  Ind.     \bH. 

—  undula'tum  (waved).    Yellow,  brown.    March. 

Manilla.     1838. 

—  vagitui'tum  (aheathed).    Straw,  purple.    Sia- 

gapore. 

—  9eratri/(/Uum  (▼eratrum-leaved).    LUae.    Oc- 

tober.   Guiaea. 

—  Veiiehiiifnum  (Mr.  Veiteh**).    Yellow,  white, 

cream.    Java.    18^8. 

Denta'bu.  Toothwort  (From  deiUj 
a  tooth;  referring  to  the  fanged  roots. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orud/en  [Brassicacee].  Linn., 
li-Tetradynamia,    Allied  to  Cardamine.) 

Hardy  herbaceoua  perenniala.  Diviaiona  of 
tttberoua-like  roota;  aeeda  aown  in  April  {  rich, 
light  aoil,  in  oaoiat,  ahady  aituationa. 

D,  buWffwa  (bulb-bearing).  1^.   Purple.  April. 
England. 

—  ^^jK/o^a  (hairy. lobed).    Rnaaia.     1888. 

—  d^^a'ta   (finger-Zeanrd).     1^.    Pale   purple. 

SwiUerland.     1 650. 
^•d^hjf'iia   (two-leaved).     |.    White,    pnrple. 

Mav.     N.  Amer. 
^«  eiiiM«pA|r'//a  (nine-leavrd).    I.    Pale  yciiow. 

May.    Auatna.     l6s0. 

—  fton^lo'M  (glanded).  I.  Light  pnrple.  May. 

Hungary.     1816. 

—  taeteto'fa  (jagged).     I.     White.     May.     N. 

Amer.     18:tS. 

—  ■ao'jrjma    (largeat).     S.     Pale  pnrple.    May. 

N.  Amrr.     I8SS. 
^'piimafta  (leafleted).     I.    Pale  purple.    May. 
Switserland.     1 083. 

—  j»o(|fpA|r'/l(i  (many -leaved).    1.    Purple.    May. 

Hunirary.    1818. 

—  qwunquefo'lia  (flre-leaTed).   I .    Purple.    May. 

Tauria.     1890. 

—  ttnmitf&lia  (fine-leaved).     1.     Light   purple. 

May.    Siberia.     I8S5. 
^tnfcflia   (three-Ieared).     1.      White.     May. 
Hungary.    1884. 

Desfontai'nia.  (In  honotir  of  M. 
De^ontain,  the  French  botanint  NaL 
ord.,  NUfhtituuUs  [SoIanacesB].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  \-Monoyynia,) 

A  lovely  greenhouse  evergreen  ahnib.  Its  cul- 
ture ia  tiie  aame  aa  for  the  more  tcnaer  kinds  of 
Pnchcia.  The  soil  should  he  op'  *>*i^  neat ;  it 
should  be  shaded  from  mid-day  sun,  and  have 
plenty  of  moisture. 

D,  tpim/»a  (tpiny-Aolfir-leaveil).     s.      scarlet, 
yeUow.  August.    Pan.    18it. 

Dbsion.  **  Consult  the  genius  of  the 
place  "  before  70a  determine  upon  yoor 
design,  is  sound  advice;  for  in  gardening, 
as  ia  ail  the  fine  arts,  nothing  ib  pleasing 


that  is  inappropriate.  Mr.  Whateley,  om 
best  authority  on  such  subjects,  truly 
says :— A  plain  simple  fiald,  onadonied 
but  with  the  common  rund  appendageig 
is  an  agreeable  opening ;  bat  if  it  is  ex- 
tremely amall,  neitlier  a  haystaek,  nor  a 
cottage,  nor  a  stile,  nor  a  path,  nor  mo2h 
less  all  of  them  together,  will  give  it  an 
I  air  of  reality.  A  harbour  on  an  artificial 
lake  is  but  a  conceit;  it  raises  no  idea  of 
refuge  or  security,  for  the  lake  does  not 
suggest  an  idea  of  danger:  it  is  detached 
from  the  large  body  of  water,  and  yet  ia 
in  itself  but  a  poor,  inconsiderable  ba»n, 
vainly  affecting  to  mimic  the  majesty  uf 
the  sea. 

When  imitative  characters  in  garden- 
ing are  egregiously  defective  in  any  ma> 
terial  circumstance,  the    truth    of  th« 
others  exposes  and  aggravates  the  failwe. 
But  the  art  of  gardeninft  aspires  to  more 
than  imitation;   it  can  oareate  original 
characters,  and  give  expraasions  to  the 
several  scenes  superior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  illusions.    Certain  proper- 
ties,  and  certain  dispodtions  of  the  ob- 
jects of  nature,  are  adapted  to  excite  par- 
ticular  ideas  and  scnsationa;  they  require 
no  discernment,  examinadon,  or  discus- 
sion, but  are  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  in- 
stantaneously distinguished  by  oar  feel- 
ings.   Beauty  alone  is  not  so  engaging 
as  this  species  of  character ;  the  impres- 
sions it  makes  are  more  transient  and      i 
less  interesting ;  for  it  aims  only  at  de- 
lighting the  eye,  but  the  other  aflbeti 
our  sensibility.    An  assemblage  of  the 
most  elegant  forms  in  the  happieat  sitaa* 
tions  is  to  a  degree  indiscriminate,  if 
they  have  not  been  selected  and  arranged 
with  a  design  to  produce  certain  expres- 
sions ;  an  air  of  magnificence  or  of  sim- 
plicLtyi  of  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  or 
bome  other  general  character,  onght  to 
pervade  the  whole;  and  objects  pleaainff 
in  themselves,  if  they  contradict  that 
character,  should  therefore  be  excluded. 
Those  which  are  only  indifferent  most 
sometimes  make  room  for  snob  aa  aie 
more  significant — may  occasionally    be 
recommended  by  it    Barrenness  itaell 
may  be  an  acceptable  circutnstanee  in  a 
spot  dedicated  to  solitude  and  melan- 
choly. 

Desma'mthus.  a  genus  of  pea-flov- 
ered  plants,  allied  to  Mimasa,  said  to 
be  good-looking  in  their  native  wilda; 
but  we  never  sai?  a  fine  I>e;»maii(hi]B  in 
cultivatiun. 
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TjVftHO'ifOUB.  (From  desmot,  a  band, 
iod  ogko$^  a  hook ;  the  ribs  of  the  leaves 
ending  in  bands  at  the  point,  like  ten- 
diils.  Nat  ord^  Palms  [Palmacee]. 
Jinn.,  Sl-AfoMOMta  6'HexaHdria.  Allied 
toCocos.) 

Stove  Palme.  Seede  ia  a  hotbed  {  eandy  toan. 
Swnmer  temp.,  6<P  to  84* }  winter,  M*  to  6t*. 

D.  Ameriea'mu$  (American).  S.  St.  Vincent.  18S4. 

—  ifarA^  (duublfal).    0.    Trinidad.     1831. 

•^  wthmca'nthuM   (atraightospined;.     0.    Brasli. 
18311. 
pol^9cafiUh9m  (matt7-tpin«d).  0.  Braiil.  18S9. 

Dii/tzia.  (Named  after  «r.  DeutZt  a 
eteriff  of  Amsterdam.  Nat.  ord.,  8yringa» 
[Philadelphaoee].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria 
S-TV^jfiiia.) 

We  belieTe  that  Dentsia  and  Pblladelphns  are 
only  dilferent  eections  of  the  tame  Kenue,  and 
that  •ome  of  the  apeeiea  of  each  will  jet  eroee 
vith  each  other,  to  prove  our  position.  D  eeo'^ra, 
grown  a«  a  dwarf  itandard,  and  pruned  like  the 
Uaek  cnrrant,  or  cutting  out  toe  thoote  after 
flowering,  would  form  a  great  ornament  for  a 
border  of  select  ■hrubs.  It  ii  also  a  good  aubject 
for  spring  flowering  for  the  oonserratorj.  Hardy 
deddnoMs  ^rubs.  Cattin|(s  under  a  hand-glass, 
or  strong  ahoote  may  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
place  in  autumn.  Are  fine  ornamente  to  a  wall  in 
the  early  summer  months ;  common  soil. 

D,  evTfwtb&MA    itoKjmh'Jhwcrimg).    i.    White. 

Himalayas. 
~  gr^ciiU  (slender).    White.    April.    Japan. 
•— smmgmfnea  (n^'jUowered),     Red.    April. 

—  sea'Ar«(roaKh>/eaDed).   0.  May.  Ja^an.  1833. 

—  tlam^nea  (Aroa^-stamened).  S.  White.  April. 

Himalayas.     1841. 

BSYOMSHZBINO.  See      PaBIHO      AMD 

BUSSIMO. 

Bew-beiibt.  Bu'hus  ca*siuM, 
Duca'lpb.  (From  di$^  two,  or  double, 
and  eaipiM,  an  urn ;  referring  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  spore-cases,  or  seed-ves- 
sels. Nat.  ord.,  Ferm  [Polypodiaceie]. 
Linn.,  I^Cryplogamia  l-FiUcei,  Allied 
to  Woodvia.) 

Stofe  Pern.  Divlsioa ;  peat  aad  loon.  Som- 
Bcr  temp..  Oo^  to  tft^i  winter,  iUfi  to  U^ 

D.  atpidUn'dea  (aipidiam-like).     VeUow.    Joly. 
Jam. 

Diase'lxa.  (A  classical  diminntlTe 
from  Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunting; 
the  first  discovered  species  being  found 
in  a  grove.  Nat.  ord.,  Lilyworts  [lilia- 
eec].  Linn.,  6  Hexundriu  i-MoHogyniti,) 

Grecnhoose  or  frame  bulbs.  They  would  aa- 
•*er  in  a  mixed  border  of  half-hardy  bulbs  in 
front  of  a  atoTe  ur  greenhouse,  with  Anthericuma, 
Albttcas,  Blandfordlaa,  Cummingiaa,  and  the  like. 
All  from  New  Holland,  and  with  blue  fluw«rs,  ea. 
eepc  where  otherwise  specified.  Seeds  aown  in  a 
^'ghi  hoibed  in  apring,  and  divinion ;  loam  and 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  55"^ to  7A" ;  winter,  i9P  to  48". 

li-  cvntflea  (oky-blue).    t.    June.    1783. 
->  con^fTtta  (crowded) •    S.    June.    I&20- 


D.  diKorlM'to  (straggling).    S.    July.    ]0ai« 
^nuif&tia  (sword-leaved).     1^.    White.    Aoi 
gust.    E.  Ind.    I7S1. 

—  Imfvia  (smooth).    S.    August.    18SS. 

— /ofVi/o'Ua  (long-leased).    S^.    Auguat.    ItSS 

—  nmoro'sa  (grove).   S.    August.   £.  Ind.  17tl. 

—  reeoto'to  (rolled-back)-    S.    August.    18SS. 

—  slnuiM/se  (swollen).    U.    March.    18SS. 

Dianthoi'dib.  {DianthuM  •  like;  so 
named  from  its  flowers  resembling  the 
Pink.  Nat  ord.,  Phloxworts  [Polem«« 
niacesB}.  Linn.,  li-PeHtandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Some  have  ventured  to  change  ite  name  to 
Faueiia.  Hardy  annual  from  Caltfomia.  Seede 
in  open  border  in  April,  or  in  a  slisht  hotbed 
in  March,to be  afterwards  tranaplaatedm patehea; 
sandy  loam. 

D.  dianth^ru  (pink  •  flowered). .    |.     Purple, 
yellow.    June.    1833. 

Dia'nthus.  Pink.  (From  <<iof»  divine, 
and  antKoM,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord..  Clove- 
worts  [CaryophyllaeesB}.  Linn.,  10-/>e' 
candria  ^-Digynia,) 

Seeds,  divisions,  and  entttnga,  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  light  aoil,  any  time  about  midmunmer. 
The  tender  kinds  should  be  kept  in  poto,  and 
protected  in  a  eold  pit  during  the  winter.  See 
CAaiiATioir,  Pink,  and  SwasT  William. 

HABDT  AKNUALS  AKD   BIENNIALS. 
D,  aggregafhu  (erowded)*     1.      Pink.      June. 
1817.    Biennial. 

—  arme'ria  (armaria).    I.    Red.     Jane.     Eng- 

land. 

—  armerioifdee  (afmeria-Iike).    I.    Bed.     June. 

New  Jersey.    1836. 

—  ChimftuiM  (China).    1.    lied.    July.     China. 

1713.    Biennial. 
^margMtua  (bordered).    1.     White.     July. 
South  Europe.     1888.    Biennial. 

—  ^&lifer   (proliferoua).      }.      Pink.       July. 

England. 
— /ra4«'«cen«  (downy)*    I.    Red.    July.  Greecei 
1880. 

—  vwlti^Unui  (velvety).     Bed.     May.     Calabria. 

1837. 

HALF-HABDT  FEREHMIAUI. 
D.  i/lbetu  (whitish).   {.    White.  August.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

—  arb&reue  (tree).     I  A.    Pink.    July.     Greece. 

1880.    Evergreen. 

—  or^v'scMte   (little   tree).      U.     Bed.     July. 

China.    1884.    Evergreen. 

—  erenafhu  (eeolloped).      1.      Flesh*     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8I7. 
— fnUie&eue  (shrubby.    CamatUm),    S.    Mnk* 
July.    Greece.    1816.    Evergreen. 

—  Jap&nieue    (Japanese).      1.      Pi^.     June. 

China.    1804. 
—Jmniperemte   (juniper  •  like).      Red.       Julyt 
Greece.    1825. 

—  et^grutiv&eui   (half-shrubby).       1^.       Pink. 

August.    Siberia.    1804.    Evergreea. 

HABDT  PBBENM1AL8. 
D.  oi^'sfriff  (rock).  4.  Red.  June.  Eucepe.  18I7. 

—  ulpifnut  (alpine).    4.    Red.    Jane.     Aus&i^ 

1750. 

—  orean'ruie   (sand).      S.      Pnrplo.     ifro^nists 

Europe. 
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D.  ^$i>er  (nugh'Btaiked).     |. 
Switierland.     I81IS. 

—  yfr*-rw'6efa  (dark  red).     1. 

gttftt.    Italy.    1802. 

—  mttetmt^hu   (tapering).       4. 

Hpain.     isn. 
~  J9M6i'flf<  (Balbb's).   1.  BmI.  Aagiui.  Ganoa. 

1817. 

—  iwrbafiuB  (bearded.     Sweet    WiHiam),      Id- 

Piok.    July.    Oermany.  1573. 

— taafVUtu  (broad-leaved).  14.     Scarlet. 

July.     1820. 

—  M'tfofor  (two  •  coloured).      1.  Pink.      Jaly. 

Tauria.     1810. 

—  bifi&rue  (two-floavered).   Red.  June.    Greece 
—>  Are^nif' short).    Red.    June.    Juraasa. 

—  BucA/oniM'fMJt   (Bucfatormiaa).       1.      Bed. 

July.    Ruseia.    1890. 

—  e«'«<iw  (grey),    i.    Flesh.    July.    Britain. 

—  eampe'etrie  (field).    1.    White,  red.    August- 

Tauria.    181 B. 
->  cap</a'ftM  (headed).      l4«      Purple.     August. 

Caucasus.     18S9. 
*-  OmroUnia'ntu  (Carolioa).    1.    Purple.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  CarMiMtano'rum  (Carthusian's).     I^*     Red. 

July.    Germany.    1673. 
«-MryopAy//o^def  (doTe-like).    1.    Red.  June. 

I817. 
•"tmrfophjf'ttue   (dove).      8.       Flesh.      June. 

England. 
•^  "-^  fto're  -  pl^no   (double.    Camaiwt),      8. 

Crimson.    August.    England. 
^~'—  firutici/»u»    (shrubby.     Carnation).    8. 

Crimson.    July.     England. 
'^"'—Unbfrica'tue    (imbricated.       WheiUear). 

i^    Flesh.    August.     England. 
•>  Cbuca'n'^tM  (CaiAasian).    1.     Purple.     July. 

Uaucasus.    \9M. 

—  o<j»ft<Uo'te«. (headed),    i^.    Pink.    July.    less. 

—  tti«a'/««  (hair-fringed).      1^.      Pink.      July. 

Naples.     1830. 
'  iHavafitu  (club«shaped).    1.    Flesh.    July. 
^  co/f('Mtt«  (hill)     |.    White.     August.     Hun- 

irary.     1808. 
~  (VH  (Cjri's).    Red.    June.    Natolia.     1843. 

—  deUoifdee  (triangle).    |.    Flesh.    June.    Bri- 

tain. 

—  lien/a'hM  (toothed),    i.    Red.  July.    Siberia. 

1880. 

—  lif^'tiic  (wide-spreftding).    14.     Red.     July. 

Cyprus.     1810. 

—  Ammt/Zia  (smalU/owered).    4.    Pink.   July. 

South  Europe.     177 1. 

—  di'seotor  (two-coloured  >.    1.     Pink.     August. 

Caucasus.     1808. 

—  dUUfnuM  (long- lasting).    Red.    Jnne.     Hun- 

gary.   1830. 

—  AeonVa'/M  (straftgling).     1.      Purple.     Au- 

gust.     Greece.     1889. 

—  dn'Mits  (doubtful).    White,  rose.    May. 

—  e'/c^tiw  (elegant).  Red.  June.    Levant.    18SS. 

—  eruoe'eeena  (blushing).    Blush.    July.    Pyre- 

nees.    1895. 

— /tfmi^neitf  (rustyj.  Browiu  July.  Italy. 
1750. 

— tWpAu'reiM  (sulphur-eolonrad).  14.  Sul- 
phur.   Augua.     Italy.     1830. 

^^mbriaftue  (fnnged).  14.  Brown.  July. 
Iberia.     1815. 

—  FVeeAe'Ht  Fischer's).    1.  Red.  Junu.  Ruaula. 

1890. 
— a'ibue  (white).      14.      White.     August. 

Gardens.     1830. 
'-fi^grmna  (fragrant).      1.      WhiU.     August. 

Austria.    1804. 


July.    D,fureeflna   (forked).     1. 

Piedmont.    I8I9. 
^QaflUeue    (French).      |. 

South  France. 
—  gigefntem*  (gigantic).     8. 

Greece.    1884. 
^gUuHaftie  (icy).      |.      Red. 

Europe.    1890. 


Pale    rid*     }9tf» 

PnrpU.     Aagiut 

Purple.     AagusL 

June.      Seath 


—  flQucopk^Uma  (milky. gfeeo-lcuved).  14.  Red 
July.    1827. 


i.     White.      Jane. 
Red.     Julf.     Csa- 


—  gUtMfeua  (milky-green). 

Britain. 

—  guttaftne  (spotted ).    1 . 

casus.    I8IO. 

—  £r<fMleriOfi<a<Miw(  Henderson's).   1.   CiiaaaoB. 

July. 

—  Afr/M  (hairy).  1.  Red.   July.    Franc*.    I89i. 

—  Homemafnni  (Homemann's).    1.    Rud.   Au- 

gust.   Italj. 

—  Aor<«'fM<t  (garden).    1.    Red.     July.      Hon* 

garr.     1805. 

—  kgte^if&tine   (hyssop  -  leaved).      |.      Piak. 

August.     Europe.     1810. 

—  IMrictu  (Iberian).    4*  Pnrple.  Julj.   Iberia. 

I8I7. 

—  la/i/o'/iur  (broad-leared).    14.    Pink.      Jure. 

—  leptope^taiua  (ftne-petaled).  14.   Whitu.  Jaae. 

Caucasus.     1814. 
— /iioiM/^ts  (rosemary-like).    4.    White.    July. 
Lebsnon.     1830. 

—  Liboaehitxim'Hue   (Liboschiu's).    4.      While. 

July.    Tauria.     1817> 
— /oi^icuM'to  (long-stemmed).    1.   White.  Au- 
gust.    Italy.     1890. 

—  monade'iphue  (monadelpfaous).      1 .      White, 

pink.    August.    Levant. 

—  Afon«p«stti/a'ntM  (llontpelier).  1.   Red.  July. 

Montpelier.    1 704. 

—  mon/tt'nus   (mountain).       |.       Red.      July. 

Caucasus.     1809. 

—  muitipmn^ta'hu     (many  -  dotted).      Bpotted. 

June.     LcTsnt.     1898. 
-^MuMBi'ni   (Mussini's).      4.      White.      June. 
Caucasus.     1893. 

—  nafmu   (dwarf).       I-       Crimson.      August. 

Switserla«^d.     1890. 

—  m'ffdM  (shining).    1.    Red.      July.     CVpa- 

thla.    1899. 

—  oekroleu'eu*  (yellowish- white).  TeUow.  June. 

Levant.     1881. 

—  paUtdi/li/ruM    (pale  -  flowered).       1.      PurpU>. 

July.    Siberia.    1817. 

—  p«fr«'tt«(rock).  White.  July.  Hungary.  I80«. 
JMrUtue-mai&ribue  (larger-flowered).    4. 

Pink.    June.     1804. 

—  PoirsMa'itur  (Poiret's).     1.    Purple.    August. 

I8IO. 
fii^rt'pUno  (doub'e-flowered).     1.    Pur- 
ple.   April.     Greece.     1890. 

—  ^/jrmo'rpAMt  (many-form).    1.    Red.  March. 

Crimea.     1899. 

—  pomeridia'iiaif  (aftemoou).    1.  Tdlov.    July. 

Levant.     1804. 

—  plMma*riu»  (feathered).     4*     White,  purple. 

July.    South  Europe.     lOtQ. 

—  pIkme/nM  (feathery -/»e^a/cd).      14.     White, 

lilac.    June.     M.  Baldo. 
^prat^meia   (meadow).       1.      Whitu,    ycOow. 
August.    Crimea.    1890. 

—  protfrn'hw  (prostrate).    4*    I^>  SepteaBber. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1894.     Evergrera. 

—  peey^do-umui'ria  (false-armeria).    1.     Purple. 

August.    Crimea.     1890. 
— /nileAe'//«f  (pretty).    1.     White,  red. 
Siberia.    1897. 

—  p«me««'#He  (dotted).    1.    Pale  Ulac. 
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P  pm'ntnir^  (pnngent),     1.      FhiW     Augtui. 

HpMO.      1781. 

—  repeiu  (neepiBg).    lUd.    Sibens.    l8Si. 

—  rfgidm  {stiff).      |.      iUd.      July.     Otaplui 

Sm.     1809. 

—  rk^ieo'la  (rock-inbftbitiDB).    1.    Red.     Juor*. 

Italy.    1820. 
~  Jht/Ac'iiJnMr  (RuMian).    1.     Parplc.      Jane. 
RuMia.    18l6. 

—  Mio'liXf  (rock).    4.    Whit*.     June.     South 

Europe.    I8l6. 

—  SeguUfrU  (Seguier**).      Switserland.      18SS. 

KTcrirccn  • 

—  atme'Miaw  (1ate-/ower<ii^).     1.    Purple.     Au- 

gust.    Hungarj.     18CI. 

—  eerro'hu  (taw  -  edged).      1.      Piok.      June. 

Pyreoee*.    1897. 

—  5t'cifim  (Sidlian).    1.    Red.    Angaet.  Sicily. 

1830. 

—  aphu/tuM  (spiuy).    f .    Pink.      Jul) .     Mount 

LebanoD.     1831. 

—  gqumrro'nu  (spreading),    i.     White.     June. 

Tsttiia.    1817* 

—  Stembe'rgit  (Sternberg's).    1|.    Red.    June. 

—  auave'oleua   (sweet  -  smelling).       1.      White. 

Attgvst.     ISM. 

—  sMi'Di*  (sweet).    1.     Pink.    Julr. 

—  tupefr^tiM   (superb)..     S.     White.      Anpust. 

Burope.     1806. 
-~  sprftow'Mnu  (wood).    1^.    Red.    June.    Rstis- 
bon.     1816 

—  qrfee'sMs  (wild).      1.     Red.     July.     South 

Europe.    1/32. 

—  Teat'rieiwCTfturian).     1.    Pink.  Jaly.  Tanria. 

ICSI. 

—  tt^nar  (tender).    |.     Red.    August.    Europe. 

1817. 

—  mmkeltaftma   (umbeUyl'mwrerf).     Red.     July. 

1815. 

—  9rrmfmUmr  (ehaMcable-eoloured).    !(.     Red. 
Augoftt.    Russia.     1883. 


—  virgVmna  (virgin),    l.    Red.    June.    Mont- 

peiier.    1 81 6. 

Diafe'mbia.  (From  dU,  two,  or  twice, 
and  pertU,  five;  fi?e  sepaie  compose  the 
enljTj  and  five  stamens  with  petal-like 
ftlaments.  Nat  ord.,  Diapenriads  [Dia- 
pen<na6efle].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Mo- 
noffnia.) 

An  extremely  nre  slpine  prostrate  Utile  under- 
shrab,  from  Lapland ;  yet  it  requires  the  protec- 
tiea  of  a  frame  in  winter,  to  eompeniate  for  the 
winter  eorering  of  snow  in  its  native  climate, 
ieeds  or  division  of  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam ;  a 
dry  sitnaCton  on  a  bank  in  summer,  and  a  dry 
covaer  in  a  eold  pit  in  winter. 

D.  hmrhaarta  (small-besrded).  ^.  Whita.  Joae. 
New  Jersey.     1851. 

—  Uppa^niea  (Inland),      f      While.     Jaly. 

1801. 

Diastb'va.  (From  dit,  two,  and  tU- 
mon,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  OtmerworiB 
[Gesneraces].  Linn.,  14t'Didynamia  3- 
AHfkmpermia.    Allied  to  Conradia.) 

Stove  heibaeeone  perennial.  Divisions}  eat> 
tines  of  ita  young  shoota,  when  two  or  three 
iadm  fai  length,  after  eommencingto  grow;  peat 
md  loam.    Sueuaer  temp.,  00*  to  8^ ;  winter, 

*rtoii». 

D.  9ehrohmfem  (Tellow-white-;feK«0reO     1.    Ac- 
gnat.    Ifcw  Grenada.    1844. 


BziiBSR,  or  Dibble.  This 
insUnment  for  making  holes 
in  which  to  insert  seeds  or 
plants  is  usually  very  simple 
in  its  eonstmciion,  being  at 
the  best  the  head  of  an  old 
spade  •  handle.       To     secure 

V  uniformity  of  depth  in  plant- 
ing beans,  Ac,  by  this  in. 
Btrument,  it  is  useful  to  have 
it  perforated  with  holes  to  re- 
ceive an  iron  peg,  at  two  and  three 
inches  fx^m  the  point,  as  in 
the  annexed  outline.  It 
should  be  shod  with  iron; 
for  if  this  be  kept  bright  it 
will  make  holes  into  which 
the  soil  will  not  crumble  from 
the  sides.  The  crumbling 
is  induced  by  the  soil's  ad- 
hesion to  the  dibble.  For 
planting  potatoes,  a  dibble 
with  a  head  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  point,  eight 
inches  long  up  to  the  foot- 
rest,  and  with  a  handle  fouf 
feet  long,  is  to  be  preferred. 
For  the  insertion  of  seed,  a 
dibble  that  delivers  the  seed 
has  been  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Smith,  and  another  by  Dr. 
Newington ;  the  last  is  the  best. 
DiBBLB'miA.   (Derivation  not  known.) 

A  stove  Fern,  alHed  to  Parkeria.  Division^ 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  85**^ 
winter,  50*  to  56^ 

D.  Samare'ntt  (Samareee).    E.  Ind. 

Dicx'rma     (From  dit,  two,  and  ermmf, 

a  prop ;   referring  to  the  two  bractclets 

under  the  flower.    Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 

PlanU  [Fabaoee].    Linn.,  n -Diadiilphia 

A- Deeandrim.) 

stove  evergreens,  wkh  yellow  flowers.  Seeds 
in  hotbed,  in  March;  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bortom-hest, 
in  April  or  May ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
Co«  to  80<* ;  winter,  58*  to  55^. 

D,  HmHleulaftmm  (two-joiaCed).  9.    July.     S« 
Ind.     1808. 

—  e'tegam  (elegant).    1.    Jnily.  China.    181 Q. 

—  pu/eAy/lMM  (neat),    l.    July.  B.  Ind.    1798. 

DiCHfLUS.  ( From  tf u,  two,  and  eheilo$, 
a  lip;  in  reference  to  two  divisions  of  th^ 
calyx  being  longer  than  the  rest  Nat. 
ord.,  Leguminous  PlanU  [Fabacesa]. 
Linn.,  l6-Monade!phia  6-Decandria.  Al- 
lied to  Hypooalyptus.) 

Oreenhooae   evergreen.     Cuttings  of    young 
shoots  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 
belUglass  i  sandy  peat.    Summer  lamp.,  M*  U 
I  881*1  winter.  40°  to  48°. 
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D,  LeUekinfdet  (Leb«e1[hi.ltkc).     If     Whtte, 
yellow.     April.     Cape  of   Good  Hop«. 

.   Dk3Hori8a'ndbi.      (From   du,  twice, 

ehorizOf  to  part,  and  aner,  an   anther ; 

referring  to  tlte  anthers  being  two-celled. 

Nat  ord.,  SpitierwortM  [Commelinaceie]. 

Unn.,  t-Hexntidria  l-Mon*}yynia.    Allied 

to  Caropelia.) 

D.  thyraiflo'rm  i*  the  haadaomett  pUnt  of  th\» 
order,  and  one  of  the  beat  atOTe  plants  in  cultiva* 
lion,  for  winter  or  late  anCumnai  flowering.  We 
kave  seen  it,  under  liberal  treatment,  rise  to  ten 
feet,  branched  all  round,  and  every  branch  ending 
in  a  long  apike  or  thyrve  of  densely-ut,  sky-blue 
iowen.  When  the  flowen  begin  to  expand,  it 
Bia?  be  removed  to  a  warm  conservatory,  where  it 
will  last  in  bloom  from  six  week*  to  two  months. 
Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Braiil.  Di- 
Tision  of  the  plant,  when  growth  is  commencing ; 
•eeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  sand  and  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  6o* 
to  80** ;  winter,  «5<>  to  ftS". 

D.  tU^teolor  (two 'Coloured).    September.    1848. 
-~  ^a'ct/re  (slender),    l^.    Blue.     August 

—  leueophthi^lmtu  ( wbite-eyed).  Blue  and  wliite. 

June.    Brssil. 

—  ONiJf/o'/ia  (oval -leaved).    Purple.  Ifsy.  1R4(S. 

—  9gjfpe'tal»  (sharp-petaled).    8.    Red.  August. 

1810. 

—  pC'cSd  (painted-Zeaeed).  |.   Blue.    September. 

1830. 

—  pmMruln  (downy).    8.    Blue.    August.    1893. 

—  <Ajrr«(^r«  (thyrae-flovered).    4.    Blue.    Au- 

gust.   1888. 

Diokso'nia.  (Named  after  Jamet 
Dickson^  a  British  botanist,  who  studied 
tliis  Nat.  ord.,  /Vmc  [Polypodiacese]. 
Xiinn.,  %^-CryjiiftgaMia  l-FiUcetJ) 

Who  that  has  visited  the  gnt  resting-place  of 
the  reaiaiBs  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  St 
Helena,  did  not  admire  the  native  tree-ferns, 
X>.  ar6ore'«reiw,  a  little  beyond  7  To  transport 
this  memoriid,  with  the  weepins  willow,  to  our  own 
and  other  shores,  any  time  within  a  month  before 
TOUT  departure  from  the  island,  cut  off  all  the 
branches  or  fironds  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
•tern,  making  a  clean  cut  from  the  under-side  i 
clear  away  the  aoil  till  you  see  the  fane-like  roots ; 
cut  them  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  without  moving 
the  stem  {  smooth  the  mt  end  of  the  roots,  and 
the  trunk  b  ready  to  travel,  packed  in  a  drj/  ca»e. 
When  the  gardener  receives  it,  let  him  tet  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  on  a  bed  or  box  of  half  sand, 
and  hair  peat,  in  a  temperature  of  80^,  and  give 
no  water  for  the  first  six  weeks.  The  new  leaves 
by  that  time  issue  from  the  top{  water  then  in 
abundance.  Thus  any  of  the  colossal  Ferns  or 
Cacti  may  be  safelv  removed.  Division  of  the 
roots;  best  done  when  growth  is  commencinvt 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  80r; 
winter,  48"  to  65". 

V.  mdiantofdn  (ad«antura-llke).  S.  Kovember. 
W.  Ind      1888. 

^-amUfrciiea  (antartie).  8epCeml>er.  N.  Hol- 
land.    1884. 

•^  ariore'eeene  (tree-like).  IS.  September.  8t. 
Helena.    1786. 

—  DmnUiMdn  (DsvalUa-like).    8.    Seplemher. 

N.  BuUand. 
^  dimfeclm  imtuiemaed),    8.    Aaguat.   Jamaica. 
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D.  piloatu'teulm  (rather-bairy).    S.    AugoiL  R 
Amer.     1811. 

—  rvhigino'tm  (rusty).    Braail. 

—  aea'mdeiu  (climbing). 

— >  tquamt/Ma  (scaly).    New  SScaland. 

Dicli'ptera.  (Vrom  dis^  twice,  and 
kleiOf  to  shut ;  referring  to  the  two-eelled 
capsule,  or  seed-vesseL  Nat  ord.,  icaii- 
thads  [Acanthaces].  Linn.,  H-ViaitdriM 
1  -  Monojfynia,    Allied  to  J  usticia. ) 

Annuals,  b^  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  perm- 
Dials,  by  cutungs  of  side-shoots,  or  the  points  of 
•hoots,  in  sandy  soil,  in  bottom-heat,  sritk  a 
hand-light,  not  so  dose  as  a  brll-gUss.  Loam 
and  peat,  open  and  fihry,  with  a  little  rotten  lesf- 
mould.  Summer  temp.,  W  to  8ft* »  wintcff,48* 
toss". 

STOTK   ANNtTAIA. 
D  kesuHfruMri*  (six-angled).    8.     Red.     July. 
8.  Amer.     1733. 

—  renpino'ta  (lying-bsck).     14-    Whita,  P«>P^ 

March.    8.  Amer.     1803. 

OREVKHOUSE   niBEinCTALB. 
D.  Chinr'nsit  (Chinese^    Tale  blue.    Septeesber. 
K.  Ind.    1816.     Hcrbaceoiu. 

—  0#r<tci//u'rt«(whorl-y(oivered).  1.  Purple.  Msf. 

Cape  oi  Good  Hope.    1886.    Evergrcca. 

8T0TE  BVEROREKKS,  ^C 
D.  CMKu'rgetu  (rising).    8.    Red.    July.    W.  Ind 
1818. 

—  biru'loii   (two-valved).     4*     Purple*     Jm>e. 

E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  Martinte^ruU  (&Isrtinique).  8.  Purple.  Mu\j. 

W.  Ind.     1818. 
^peetinn'ta  (eomb-like).      li       Bl«e.      Jane 
B.  Ind.     1798. 

—  Perunie^na  (Peruvian).     8.     Purple.     Jane. 

Peru.     1818. 

—  refM'M  (abrupt-ended).     8.      PurpW.      July. 

W.  Ind.    IflSl.    Herbaceous. 
-^  teorpioifdet  (scorpion-like).    8.    July.     Vera 
Cnit.     1808. 

—  tp(9M/§a  (spiny).    S.    Tellow.    AprU.     Iffaa- 

ritius.    1884. 

Dicta' ireus.  Fraxinella,  or  DittaoT. 
( Dictamnut^  a  name  adopted  firom  Virgil; 
FraxineUa  a  diminutive  of  fraxinuM^  the 
ash,  from  the  similarity  of  tlieir  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  RaewnrU  [Rutaees].  Linn^ 
KS^Decandria  1-Monogynia.) 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  beet  b«rdcropla»tB 
of  our  eottafre-gardena.  Instances  are  known 
where  the  Prudnella  hss  oatUved  father,  son,  and 
and  grandson  in  the  same  spot,  without  increaae, 
all  attempts  at  multiplying  it.  to  give  away  a 
rooted  slip  to  a  newly-married  member  of  the 
family,  having  fuled  t  yet  the  Fraxinella  b 
Increased  from  seeds.  Sow,  as  soon  ae  they 
ripe,  in  the  eommon  soil  of  the  border,  and 
one  inch  deep  i  they  will  not  sprout  till  the  foUow^ 
ing  April.  If  they  are  kept  over  the  winter, 
sown  in  the  following  spring,  they  will 
twelve  months  befura  they  sprout ;  and  neC 
seed  out  of  a  hondred  sprouts  at  all.  When 
seedlines  are  two  yean  old,  trwiaplaat 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  they  will  flower  Iba 
third  sessoa.  They  prefer  a  deep,  rick  border,  oa 
a  dry  bottom,  and  all  flower  in  Jnac. 

D.tf'IlM  (white).    1.    Whit*.    GoiaMuiy*    1 
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D.  anguafifti^Uma  (n«rroV'l«aT«d).     9*      LHmc. 

Altai.    1831. 
~-frktime'Ua  (fnxiaella^.  S.  Purple.    Ocmuny. 

DiCTY4*irrHTJ8.  (From  dictxion^  net- 
work, and  anthnt,  a  flower;  allading  to 
the  iQftrkings  on  the  corolla.  Nat.  ord., 
AicUpinds  [AsclepiadaceflB].  linn.,  0- 
Ptntandria  l-MonoijyniaJ) 

Stove  ^mb«r.  For  culture,  eet  pAtiirLo'aA. 
p.  PoM^niiC  Pavon'i).  10.  Orcen,  brown.  Sep- 
tember.   New  Spain.     18S4. 

DlCTTOOLO'SSUV.       Set    ACAO'STinHmi 

crini'tuv. 

Dicty'iiia  att«wua.'ta.  a  very  pretty 
Fern,  brought  from  New  Holland  in  1828; 
reqniraH  oidy  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse 
an«l  the  usual  cultivation.    8ee  Ferns. 

DiCTYo'PTERis.  (From  dictyon,  net- 
work, and  pteris,  a  Fern;  referring  to 
t}ie  leaves,  or  fronds.) 

Oreenhooae  Perns.    B^t  Feaiis. 

J>.  mUtmum'ta  (Upering).    June.    Aattralia. 

—  Umteulafia  (spear-bead-ZeaetfiO*   June.    Mau- 

ritius.    1824.    Stove. 

—  flMenMi(/iUa  (large-toothed).  May.  Australia. 

1840. 
-f«erof^€«(braka.like).  Joae.  Australia.  IMS. 

Didymooa'spus.    (From  didymoi^twin^ 

8n4  mrpoi,  firait;  referring  to  a  double 

division  along  the  centre  of  the  seed* 

vessel.     Nat.  ord.,  OesneruwrU  [Gesner- 

aees].     Linn.,   l^-Didnptamia   2-Angio- 

tpermia.    Allied  to  Chirita.) 

Thn  Buet  not  be  confounded  with  its  allv, 
8treptocnrpus.  Stove  herbaoeoos.  Division ; 
curtiags  of  joung  shoots,  when  commencing 
froving,  in  sandy  soil,  in  bottom^- beat ;  peat  and 
loaai,  with  aand,  a  little  turf-mould,  and  rotten 
eow-dunc    Summer  temp.,  00"  to  80^;  winter, 

44«  to  M*. 

i>.  erJisf/Me  (loi^r-b^red).  1.  White,  yellow. 
July.     Fulo  Henang.    184ft. 

'^  BmmbcUtUifna  (Humboldt's).  Lilae.  Oc- 
tober.   Cejlon. 

IHdtvochlx'na.  (From  didymot^  twin, 
and  ekUtina^  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the  co- 
verings of  the  spore-cases,  called  seed- 
vesseLs.  Nat,  ord.,  Ferns  [Po1ypodiace«]. 
linn.,  fll-Cfyptogamia  1-FiUee*.) 

Hsadaooae  stove  Ferns,  allied  to  Ozygoalam. 
Diviaions;  peat  and  lo-<m.  Sammer  temp.,  6i^ 
to  Kf*  i  winter,  M^  to  itf*, 

4>.  puteAe'rHma  (fairest).    Jaly.    BraiU. 
••Imaew'/vifl   (little  tree).   4.    Jane.    BrasSL 
1838. 

Diblt'tka.  (From  dU,  two,  and  ely- 
irom,  a  sheath ;  referring  tu  the  two  se- 
pala,  whieh  embrace  the  flowera  in  this 
order,  and  giye  the  remarkable  hrilliancy 
to  the  flowers  of  D.  ipeda'hilu,  Nat.  ord., 
FwmtworU  [Fumasiaces].   Linn.,  17-/>t- 


adflpMa  Q-Hexandria,    Allied   to  Cnry- 
daiis.) 

D,  tpeei^MU  is  the  most  brilliant  hardy  pLact 
added  to  our  collections  for  many  years,  but  fur* 
nishes  the  most  obvious  example  of  the  remark- 
able economy  of  the  sexual  organs  of  its  rac« 
The  flowers  of  Fumitories  never  open,  and  their 
peculiar  construction  seems  to  offer  no  means  foi 
the  pollen  to  escape ;  but,  by  a  prculiar  contriv- 
ance connected  with  the  paru,  fecundation  is 
effectually  and  simplr  brought  about.  We  have 
failed,  however,  to  effect  the  process  artificially 
with  D.  apeet9fbUi$.  This  most  beautiiul  plant 
was  described  by  Linnaeus  from  dried  specimens, 
but  was  not  teen  alive  by  anr  European  until  Mr. 
Fortune  found  it  in  gardens  in  the  north  of  China, 
and  sent  it,  in  1840,  to  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  It  Is  a  spring-flowering,  deciduous,  her- 
baceous plant,  with  large  fleshy  rooU  {  the  sUlks 
and  leavee  rise  to  18  inches  or  two  feet,  and  look 
like  a  small -leafed  tree-peony  i  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  spikes  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
and  hanging  down  gracefully  on  one  side.    It  re- 

Juires  rich,  light  soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
ividing  the  crown  of  the  roots  early  in  spring,  or 
by  cuttings  after  the  plant  ia  in  growth.  It  will 
And  iu  way,  like  the  China  Rose,  into  every  cot- 
tage-garden. All  hardy  herbaceous,  and  flowering 
in  June ;  the  same  culture  is  applicable  to  all  the 
species. 

D.  irtieUa^—  (bmeted).  1.  White.  N.  Amer.  1898. 

—  Canade'ruig  (Canadian).   |.  White.  N.  Amer* 

1819. 

—  mtfulltifHa  (monk*s-hood).  |.  White.  N.  Amer. 

1781. 

—  eWmfa  (ehoiee).    1^.    Flesh.    N.Amer.   1811. 
—•/ormo's/i (handsome).  I.  Flesh.  N.  Amer.  I7y^» 

—  jLac>A«na/j«>fo'ra(Lachenalia' flowered).  1.  Pui^ 

pie.    Siberia.     ISifl. 

—  jpeeio'ea  (showy).    I.    Flesh.     I*. 1 8. 

—  j|i«e<a'6i/is  (remarkable),  l^*  I'urple.  Siberia. 

18)0. 
•^tenuifoftia   (flne-leaved).     f.    Piak.    KamC- 
schatka.     1820. 

Dtbrvi'lla.    (Named  after  M,  Dier- 

vilUf  a  French  surgeon.  Nat.  ord.,  Capri- 

foiti  [Caprifoliaceee].  lAnji.^b-Pentandria 

i-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Leycesteria. ) 

A  creeping-rooted,  hardy  shrub.  Suckers  from 
the  roots ;  cuttings  ia  the  open  ground,  in  au- 
tumn {  eommon,  moist,  shaded  gaiiien-eoil. 

D,  itifttm  (yellow-Zfewered).  t.  Jane.   N.  Amer* 
17»9. 

Dib'tis.    See  Mobjb'a. 

DieaiNG  with  Uie  spade  or  fmrfc  has  for 
ita  object  a  loosening  of  the  soil  so  as  to 
render  it  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
Beeds  or  plants.  Begin  at  one  end  of  the 
piece  of  ground,  and  with  yonr  spade 
open  a  trench  quite  across,  one  good 
spade  wide  and  one  deep,  carrying  the 
earth  to  the  end  where  you  finish ;  then, 
keeping  your  face  to  the  opening,  pro- 
eeed  to  dig  one  spade  deep  regularly 
from  one  side  of  the  piece  to  the  other, 
turning  the  spitn  neatly  into  the  trench, 
and  the  next  course  against  thene;  aiid 
so  keep  digging  straight  back,  spit  and 
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■pit,  sdn  preurving  an  open  trench,  a 
good  spade  width  and  depth,  between  the 
dug  and  undng  ground,  that  yon  may 
Lav*  fall  room  to  give  every  Hpit  a  clean 
tarn,  taking  all  the  spite  perpendicularly, 
and  not  taking  too  much  before  the 
spade,  especially  in  stiff  land,  or  where 
the  surface  is  full  of  weeds,  or  is  much 
dunged ;  so  giving  every  spit  a  clean  turn, 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  to 
tiie  top,  that  the  weeds  or  dung  on  the 
huriace  may  be  buried  a  due  depth,  and 
titat  the  fresh  earth  may  be  turned  up. 
As  yon  proceed,  break  all  large  clods,  and 
preserve  an  even  suiface  carrying  both 
aides  and  middle  on  equally,  unlcHS  one 
side  shall  be  hollow;  then  cany  on  the 
hollow  side  first  in  a  gradual  sweep,  in- 
clining the  spits  of  earth  rather  that  way, 
which  will  raise  that  side  and  reduce  the 
high  one,  observing  the  same  if  both 
sides  are  high  and  the  middle  hollow,  or 
both  sides  hollow  and  the  middle  high, 
always  keeping  the  lower  ground  advanc- 
ing gradually  before  the  higher,  by  which 
you  will  always  maintain  a  uniform  level. 

The  same  should  also  be  observed  in 
beginning  to  dig  any  piece  of  ground, 
t)iat  if  one  comer  is  much  lower  than 
Another,  carry  on  the  lower  part  some- 
what first,  in  a  slanting  direction,  as  far 
Rs  necessary.  Likewise,  in  finishing  any 
pieces  of  digging,  gradually  round  upon 
the  lower  side  so  as  to  finish  at  the  high- 
«'st  comer ;  and  having  dug  to  where  you 
intend  to  finish,  then  nse  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  first  trench  to  make  the  last 
opening  equal  with  the  other  ground. 
In  plain  digging  dunged  groun^  if  the 
dung  is  quite  rotten  you  may  dig  clean 
through,  giving  each  apit  a  clean  turn  to 
bury  the  dung  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench ;  but  if  you  cannot  readily  do  this, 
trim  the  dung  a  spade's  width  at  a  time 
into  the  furrow  or  open  trench,  and  so 
dig  the  ground  upon  it,  which  is  rather 
the  most  effectual  method,  whether  rot- 
ten or  long  fresh  dung. 

All  weeds  that  are  perennial  should  be 
eareAilly  picked  out,  particularly  conch- 
grass  and  bear-bind.  But  annual  weeds, 
groundsel,  and  the  like,  should  be  turned 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where 
they  will  rot 

A  man  will  dig,  by  plain  digging  of 
light,  free-woiting,  clean  ground,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  rods  a  day,  from  six  to  six, 
though  in  some  of  the  light,  clean  ground 
ftbottt  London,  a  man  will  tarn  up  fifteen  | 


or  twenty  rods  a  day,  from  Kre  to  aaven-, 
but  in  stiff,  stubborn  soils,  a  man  may 
work  hard  for  six  or  eight  rods  in  a  day 
of  twelve  hours.  TreneMny,  if  only  one 
spade  deep,  without  the  crumbs  or  sho- 
velling at  bottom,  a  man  will  dig  almost 
as  much  as  by  plain  digging;  or  two 
spades'  depth,  from  four  to  six  rods  a 
day  may  be  good  work,  though  in  harsh- 
working  ground  digging  three  or  four 
rods  per  day  may  be  hard  work. — {Mawe.) 
Most  garden  soils  dig  best  the  day  after 
a  fall  of  rain ;  and  if  the  soil  has  in  its 
composition  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  day,  the  operation  will  be  fa- 
cilitated by  dipping  occasionally  the  spade 
into  water.  Most  gardeners  oljeet  to 
digging  while  snow  is  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  objection  is  not  mere  prejudiee, 
for  experience  proves  the  bad  result  of 
the  practice.  The  evil  is  owing  to  ihr 
great  quantity  of  heat  required  to  reduce 
ice  or  snow  from  the  aolid  to  the  fluid 
state ;  and  when  buried  so  that  the  at* 
mospheric  heat  cannot  act  directly  upon 
it,  the  thawing  must  be  very  slowly  ef- 
fected, by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  soil  by  which  the  fh>zen  masa  is  sv- 
rounded.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
frozen  soil  not  being  completely  thawed 
at  midsummer. 

DiaiTA'us.  Foxglove.  (From  the  Latin 
digitaUf  a  finger-stall;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  FHyworU 
[Serophulariaoen].  Linn.,  l^-DidjfHmnim 
2  -A  ngiogperm  ia . ) 

Th«  leeda  thoold  be  sown  in  th«  autuom  ;  vbca 
•own  in  the  ipriog  thej  often  remun  twelve 
months  before  they  sprout.  Dinsion  ;  and  OMal 
of  them  plentifully  by  seeds ;  common  euit. 

BIENNIALS. 
JK  wrtatt^ekfa  (wooUy-epiked).   S.    Brown,  yd- 

l»w.    July.     Rttsei*.     1SS7. 
—/^rrugifnea  (rusty).    4.    Brown.    July.    Italy. 

1597. 
•^purfM^rea  (poiple.    C^mwutn  F^MfiomU    4. 

July.    Britain. 
o'/fta  (white).    4.    Jnlj.    Britain. 

PERENNIALS. 
D.  ambff^  (ambiruous).  S.  Ligbt  yellow,  Jnly. 
bwiiserUnd.     ISptf. 

—  an'rea  ((colden).  S.  Tellow.  July.  Greece.  1816. 
-^  ftuee'aeena  (dark  brown).  S.  Red.  July.  Bwi- 

gary.     I82S. 
'^ft^lva  (tawny).    S.    Brown.    June. 
-^ /otfinia'/a  (ent-lnte«iO.     1^.     Yellow.    Jwo*. 

tipsin.    1BS7. 

—  litm^afta  (smooth-Zeaoerf).    9.    Tellow.    Jnly. 

Hungary.    1810. 
^lonn'to  (woolly).  1.  Yellow.  Ji 
1789. 

—  ItfbvopAtf'a  (grey),    f.   White,  brown. 

Greece.    1788. 

—  IWfM  (yellow),    s.    Joly, 
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D. tM'Umfkte^a fdjvd).  S.  VdlMr,   Tt^   Jam. 
South  Eunfpe. 

—  ma^H*  (inlormedUte).  3.  Tellow.  Jnn.  Ger- 

many.   I8I7. 

—  Mtero'tt/te (amall-flowcred).  1.  Tdlov,  brown. 

July.    Svitserland.     181 7. 

—  mfnor  (Miialler).  |.  Purple.  July.  Spain.  170^* 

—  Mtroa^m  (lnrf«-nerved.le«Md).  Yellow.  July. 

1836. 
^  •Uemfrm  (obieure).  I .  Orange.   June.    Spain. 

1 778*     Halt«hardy  evergreen. 
>-  €Bhroleufea  (yeUom«h*whit«).    4.    Jane.    Bn* 

rope. 
•-0iim<«'/te(eaatani).  1^.  White.  J«ne.  LsYank. 

18M. 

—  penrfjfi/re  (aaaall-ilowered).  14«  Brown.  July. 

1708 

—  piirpym'aeeiM  (porplUh).     9.     Pink.     Jvne. 

Germany.     1776. 
"  rffidn  (ntilO-    U-     Velio w,  led.    June. 

—  Btkfrirm  (Siberian).    Yellow,  rad.    Julj.    Si- 

beria.    1896. 

—  n^pai  (Tnapti).    1^.    Pnrple.  June.   Spain. 

1 768. 
-'tomtmt^au  (woollf).     S.     Red.    Jnlj.    Por^ 
tugal.     1818. 

—  hii^re  (tnbe-flowered).   S.    TeUow.  June. 
-'tirtdifitff  (green-towered).    July.     Levant. 

1887. 

Dila'tios.  (From  dilato^  to  open  wide ; 
refaning  to  the  openiiig  of  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  BloodrooU  [Hsmodoracese]. 
linn.,  S-Triamdria  l-Monogyma,  Allied 
to  Anigozanthos.) 

Greeehouae  berbaccona  planta,  witb  aword* 
•faapcd  leavea,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone, 
divisions,  when  freah  growth  ia  commencing; 
■c«da  in  a  alight  hotbed,  in  March  or  AprU; 
•aody  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  M°  to 
rs"*;  winter,  48*°  to  45^ 

O-  ceryMee'es  (corymb-,^ wfFvid).     1.     PBrple> 

Mav.  1790. 
^pmiemUfta    (panieled-/le«ererf).     I.     Bine. 

June.  1895. 
—  vieea^ae  (demmy).    f.    Bine.    1709* 

Dill.  {An€*thum  grave'oleng.)  Its 
leaves  and  umbels  are  used  in  pickling, 
aod  the  former  in  soups  and  sauces. 

80U, — It  may  be  cnltiTated  in  any  open 
eompartmont ;  but  if  for  seed,  a  sheltered 
■oil,  rather  dry. 

^  Sowimg. — Sow  immediately  the  seed  is 
ripe,  for  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  until 
the  spring  it  often  is  incapable  of  germi- 
listing.  If  neglected  until  the  spring, 
sow  from  the  close  of  February  until  the 
ooiBiDeDoenient  of  May.  Sow  in  drills  a 
foot  apart,  the  plants  to  remain  where 
town.  When  of  three  or  four  weeks' 
growth  thin  them  to  about  ten  inches 
apart  The  leaves  are  fit  for  gathering 
8A  wanted,  and  the  umbels  about  July 
•nd  Augu^  In  September  their  seed 
npens,  when  it  must  be  immediately  cut, 
and  spread  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  being  very 
opt  to  be  shed. 

Iaub'kia.    (After  IKff>w<«s,  ccee  pro- 


fessor  of  botany  at  Oxfotd.  Mat  ord., 
Dilleniadi  [Dilleniacese].  linn.,  l^-JPO' 
Ijfttndria  ^-Poifgynia,) 

Valuable  timber-tree,  witb  leavea  after  thn 
TTianner  of  Magnoliada.  Stove  tree.  Cuttinga  ol 
ripe  wood  in  land,  under  a  glaaa,  in  bottom-beat, 
in  April}  aandy  loam.  Suiumer  temp.,  08^  to 
85<*;  winter,  48*^to6ft^ 

D.  tpeeio'$a  (abowy).     se.    White,  yellow.    B. 
Ind.     1888. 

DnjLWY'NiA.  (In  honour  of  X.  W, 
Dillipgn,  a  British  patron  of  botany. 
Nat  ord.,  Legttmuiovt  Plants  [Fabacete]. 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  l-MoHogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Eutaxia.) 

Greenbouae  evergrecna,  witb  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  from  New  Holland.  Cutting* 
of  firm  lide-aboota  in  If  areb  or  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glase ;  seeds  in  peaty  aoil,  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  in  March  1  sandv  peat  two  parts,  flbry 
losm  one  part,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  and  pieces 
of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  M^  to  75**;  winter, 
4«°  to  8«». 
/>.  acicM/e'ru  (needle-Z^eerf).    1|.    Hay.    1896 

—  einerafteena  (greyisb-Zeaeerf).    9.    Uay.    ISiy 

—  c/eDtf'/A  (ctub-ahaped).    3.    May.     ISSQ. 

—  erif^t/ttu  (heath-leaved).    8.    May.    1794. 

—  /l»ribu*Hda  (bundle-flowered).   9.   May.    1794. 

—  /r'aftr'rKjna  (smoothest),    f.    May.     180«. 

—  f^lytnnifuftia  (glycine-leaved).   14.  April.  1838. 

—  juniperi'na  (juniper-feat^).    8.    May.     1818. 

—  jittrvifii'Ha  (amalMeaved).    f.    May.     1880. 

—  phjflfcoi'de*  (pbylica-like).    8.    May.     1894. 

—  piPiijren«  (pungent).    June.    1898. 

—  ru'dtt  (ruatic).    8.    April.     1884. 

brevifo  He  (short-leaved).  8.  April.  1S94. 

hinri'duUi  (slight-bristled).  9.  May.  18M. 

tereti/o'tiu  (round-leaved).    9.    May. 

—  twrtetu  (aUky).    1^.    April.    1894. 

—  jpeeiVaa  (showy).    8.    June.    1838. 

—  ^enM/y^'a  (flne-leavcd).    1|.    May.    1694. 

Dima'cria.     (One  of   seventeen   nec- 

Uons  into  which  the  genus  Pelargonium 

has  been  split.    From  dit^  twice,  and 

%iMkTo»^  long ;  referring  to  the  two  lower 

stamens  being  twice  the  length  of  the 

other  three.) 

Thero  are  about  twenty  apeeiea  included  under 
this  head,  all  Httle  botanical  things,  witb  fleshy 
or  tuberous  roots.  Generally  tiiey  are  grown  in 
aandy  peat ;  they  live  much  longer,  however,  con- 
fined in  amall  pota  in  equal  quantitiea  of  peat, 
loam,  and  pounded  brick,  well  drained. 

Dine'tus.  (From  dineto*^  to  twine; 
alluding  to  the  mode  of  growth.  Nat 
ord.,  Bindweed*  [ConvolvulaoecJ.  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Cuttinga  of  side-shoots  in  sandy  soil,  and  in 
heat ;  liflibt,  rich  soil.  The  annual  mav  be  aown 
in  a  little  heat,  and  transplanted  in  May,  and  it 
urill  thrive  like  the  Convolvulua. 

D.  poisicnla'/a  (panieled).    18.    White.  Angaat 
E.  Ind.    1893.    Evergreen  twiner. 

—  roeemo'M  (racemed).     19.    White.    AugMt 

Nepaal.    1898.    Annual  twiner. 

DicBcious.  Two-housed;  applied  to 
aay  species  having  the  female  and  maJp 
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flowers  in  separate  floweni  on  separate 
plants. 

DioyR'DVA.  (After  Diameda^  a  clas- 
sical name.  Nat.  ord.,  Oomponiet  [As- 
teraceffi].  Linn.,  l^-Syngenetia  2'8uper- 
^ua. ) 

ThU  renus  of  greenhnaM  everg^rema  iiboalrf 
be  united  to  Buphtha'lmom,  which  see  for  cul- 
ture.   Thef  hare  all  yellow  flowen. 

D.  argtfntea  {v\vttj-leav9d).  t.  June.  8.  Am«r. 
1834. 

—  bidentafta  (two-tootheH).   S.    Julj.    W.  Ind. 

1606. 

—  flnbra'ta  (imooth).   t.  June.   8.  Araer.  1099- 

Bi'oN.  (From  din,  two,  and  oon,  an 
egg ;  referring  to  the  two-Iobed  scales 
which  compose  the  large  cones  of  the 
Cycad,  bearing  a  large  nut-like  seed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  scale ;  otherwise  from 
seeds  being  borne  in  twos.  Nat  ord., 
Cycadt  [Cycadacen].  Linn.,  22-Dicecia 
1 1'Dodecandria.  Allied  to  Cycas  revolata.) 

A  due  Palm-like  plant.  The  fruit  of  this  Dion, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  is  powdered  hy 
the  natives,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  arrowroot. 
Supposed  to  be  propagated  by  suckers,  and  seeds 
when  obtainable ;  rough,  sandr  loam,  with  some 
broken  bricks  and  chsrcoal.  Hummer  temp.,  60** 
to  990 ;  winter,  6S^  to  60^. 

D.  edyfU   (eatable-teetftrf).    S.    April.    If ezico. 
1814. 

Diohjb'a.     Yenus's  Fly-trap.     (After 
Dione^  one  of  the  names  of  Venas.    Nat. 
ord..  Sundew*  [Drooeracees].    Linn.,  10 
Decandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fables  about  this  plant, 
it  is  one  of  extreme  interest  to  cultivators,  nwing 
as  much  to  the  care  and  skill  necessary  for  its 
mana^ment,  as  to  the  irritability  di«played  by 
the  stipulary  fringes  on  the  winged  leaves.  The 
irritability  is  in  three  hair-like  teeth,  set  on  either 
aide  of  a  hollow  leaflet  on  the  top  of  the  main 
leaf,  so  situated  that  an  inseet  cannot  paas  along, 
or  alight  on  the  part,  without  touching  one  of 
them,  when  they  suddenly  fold,  like  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  clasped  together,  and  eneloae  the 
insect  with  a  firmness  beyond  its  serengUi  to  es- 
cape. Oreenboose  evergreen.  Division  oiF  the 
plant  t  seeds  at  times ;  leaves  laid  in  damp  moas, 
under  a  glasa,  will  sometimes  emit  a  young  plant 
at  its  margin  {  peat  earth,  with  a  little  aphagnam, 
moss,  and  bita  of  potsherds  broken  small.  The 
pot  is  set  in  a  pan,  stuffed  round,  not  very  tight, 
with  clear  moss,  and  the  pan  filled  with  water  t 
a  bell'^laas  is  placed  over  the  plant,  but  kept 
from  going  dose  down  all  round.  Summer  temp., 
do**  to  85*  I  winter,  MP  to  W*, 

D.mvtePjpuia  (fiy-catcher).    4.     WblU.    July. 
Carolina.    I'SS. 

DiosGoliBA.  Yam.  ^After  P.  Dioj- 
eoridetf  a  Greek  physician.  Nat.  ord., 
TamwnrtM  [Diosooreaoen].  Linn.,  23- 
Dtffcta  6mffexandria,) 

Stove,  green-fioweied,  tab«roQ».rooled  plants, 
oaed  as  potatoes.  Dividing  the  tubers;  light, 
rich  soil.  Sammar  temp.,  6S"  to  BO^i  winter, 
M*toU*. 


D  amletfia  (pf\c\U'»*emmed).  IS.  V.laJ.  ISn 

—  fUafta  (wittg-ataiked).     16.    India.     1/39. 

—  Jlr<wtYiVfMi«(Br»iilian).    8.     Braail.     ISiS. 

—  HUbe/era  (bulb-bearing).    II.    July.    E.  Ind. 

i«9:. 

^  eimmamoni/o'Ua  (cinnamon<-lcaved).     8.    Bis 
Janeiro.     lSa7. 

—  pentapkg'Ua  (five-leaved).   IS.   E.  Ind.   ITfii. 

—  Buti'wt  (coaimon-cultivated-jram).     M.     An* 

gust.     W.  Ind.     17SS. 

Dio'svA.      (From    d\o»^    diTine,    and 

o«m«,  odour;  referrinsf  to  the  powerful 

perfVime  which  charaoterixes  theM  and 

other  Buewvrti    [Kutaceae].      Lian.,  d- 

Pentnndria  i-Monogifnui.) 

These  are  among  the  Bucku-planta  of  tba  Cape 
colonists,  and  old  inhabitants  of  uur  greeohoosea; 
but  some  of  the  more  showy  species  wm  form  taa 
new  genera  Adenandra,  A xathosma,  Ban»ama.&^. 
GreenhouRC  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Go  I 
Hofie.  All  are  white-flowered,  except  srben 
otherwise  mentioned.  Culling*  of  ahnrt-joiBtrd 
young  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM] 
SHndy  peat  three  parts,  fibry  loam  one  part,  with 
silver  sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep 
the  soil  open ;  some  of  the  most  robuat  species 
should  have  more  loam,  but  in  a  fibry.  rough  state. 
Summer  temp.,  5S^  to  7A^  l  winter,  40°  to  4f*. 

D.  cnrda*ta  (heart-shaped).    1 4.    May.     ISlt. 

—  corjrm^o'M  (corymb-yfowcredf).  1^-  May.  ISiS. 

—  eupreuifna  (eypres«-i'*aoetf).   14.   Pink.  May. 

1798. 

—  erimifde*  (heath-like).    S.    June.    I7S6. 

— /cr/rcfi'asJfRa  (most  ftrtid).    1.    June.     18ft. 

—  Arr«ti'/a  (hairy-Zeaeerf).   4.   Pink.   May.  I7SI. 

—  Ay'6WAi  (hybrid).    1.    May.    1893. 
— /on^^o'/fa  (long-leaved).    8.    June. 

—  oppitMitifo'Ua  (opposite-leaved).  S.  June.  17^8 

—  pectiwrt*  (eomb-lnieed).  '■  Bine.  May.  1818 

—  puntita'tB  (dotted).    8.    June.     1883. 

—  rtt'hra  (red).    8.     Red.    March.     17S8. 

—  aeopafria  (broom-/i>e).     1^.    June.     ISlt. 

—  tphmroee'pkmi*  (round-headed).    May. 

—  «V**a*"o'm  (acaly).     I.    June.     1818. 

—  tubuiafta  (awl-shaped-Zeaned).  8.  Jnna-  tSl& 

—  tuncule'nta  (succulent-lea«e<f).    8.    Jnna. 

—  tene'Ua  (delicate).     1.    May.    1888. 

—  tenuftiiwM  (alendereat).    1.    July.     1888. 

—  tenui/o'lia  (slender-ieaneil).    8.    June. 

— /r/rngo'itii  (four-angled).    1.    June.     1781^ 

—  v/lrfita  (furse-like).     I.    May.     1888. 

—  Mrgt/ta  (twiggy).     I.    June.     1880. 

Diospt'ros.  The  Date  Plnm.  (From 
dion^  divine,  and  piirot,  wheat;  literally, 
celeHtial  food.  Nat.  ord.,  Ebenada  [Ebe- 
naceie].     Linn.,23-Po/y.9amta2-Di«ct«t.) 

The  European  Lotna,  or  Date  Plum,  ia  intbiir 
tender  in  Britain,  but  ripens  its  trait  ia  tka 
aouih  of  France.  The  Virginian  Dtoa|»yroa,  of 
which  London  aaya  all  the  other  Amencan  norta 
are  only  varietiee,  ia  not  unlike  the  European 
Lotus  {  it  thrives  best  in  damp  peat,  and  ia  oAea 
much  iiyured  by  froat.  In  India  many  apoosoa  of 
Dioapyros  are  found,  where  they  are  remaiteblo 
for  the  hardness  t»f  the  wood.  The  Kbony^ 
which  the  order  ia)  founded  is  JO.  ale'isaia. 
Iron-wood  is  also  one  of  the  species.  The 
Apple  of  the  Cape,  and  tlie  Kaki  prcaervo 
China,  are  aaid  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  Dioapyioa. 
Oreenhouae  apeciea  by  cuttings  of  ludf-rlpoawd 
shoots  in  sand,  undrr  a  bell-gtaas.  Stovo  apenoi 
strike  beat  froa  ripoaod  ahoola  ia  aniid*  vMker  a 
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tfaM,  ui«l  in  ft  brisk  bottom-hemt,  unj  tim«  from 
llarek  to  May.  The  h«rdj  «peeic«  are  best  pro- 
paffflMl  b^  MM*,  and  aown  out  of  doora  in  a  ah«l- 
Ivcd,  moMt  place. 

HARDT. 
D  Wtm»  (loC««).  SO.  Yellow,  rran.  JkM.  iCtly. 
Ift9d.    BverpTeen. 

—  ^i^Mfl  (ahininB).  U.  Yellow.  Jan*.  K.  Ainer. 

1890. 

•  n^b^tetiu  (downj).  SO.  Yellow,  green.  April. 

N.  Amcr.     )81S.     Evergreen. 

•  rirginiiena  (Virginian).    SO.    Yellow,  green. 

June.    N.Amer.    1020. 
imfleU  (sweet).    Yellow.   July.  America. 

i0sg. 

oubknhouss  everorsbrs. 

D.  Ki^ki  (Kaki).  IS.  Wbite,  green.  Japan.  1780. 

—  Uthtfta  {lohe-fruited).    10.    China.     18SS. 

—  ateiK/a'tM  (mountain).    0.    White,  green.    E. 

Ind.     18SS. 

—  rtf#i<r«/«'<a  (netted).    SO.    Ifanritius.     18S4. 
->  mfi»/o'M  (amalUwrinkled).    SO.    N.Holland. 

I8S3. 

—  Merim/#t'rfes(Taccinittm-like).  S.  White.  May. 

China.     18S3. 

BTOVS  ZVZR0REEN8. 
D.  dklort/Mfhm  (green-wooded).   SO.  White.  E. 

Ind.     I8SS. 
->eerdb/0'/ia  (heart-IceTed).    IS.   White,  green. 

E.  Ind.    1704. 

—  dj'see/or  (two*eoloared).  SO.  Philippine.  18S1. 

—  e4eiM'«fer  (ebenaster).    SO.    Bengal.    1792. 
~  e^e'iiitiM  (ebony).   90.   White.    E.  Ind.     179S. 

—  edu^tiM  (eatable).    SO.    E.  Ind.     18S4. 

"  tmAfyofpterit  (embryopteris).      S5.      White, 
green.    July.   '%.  Ind.     1818. 

—  Unu^ta  (hairy).    SO.    Ceylon.    18S0. 

—  HmMfdet  (lyeiam-like).    10.     1800. 

—  kabt^ta  (Mabolft).    8.   Yellow,  green.    Philip- 

pines.    18SS. 

—  mtiitn&MjfUm  (Maek-vooded).     SO.     White. 

E.  Ind.    I8I7. 
-•boMfta   (rcreraed.egg-lMTvd).     It     White, 

green.    W.  Ind.    1790. 
~  Snpe^ta  (Smpote).   White.   July.    Phihppiaea. 

I84S. 
»iyfaa'lte«(wood).   SO.   White.  E.  Ind.    181S. 

DfpHAOA.  (From  disy  two,  or  twice, 
tnd  phake^  ft  lentil ;  referring  to  the  seed- 
pods  being  divided  into  two  divisions, 
having  one  seed  in  each.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 
§iiminou3  Plants  [Fabacee].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadetphia  ADecandria.) 

A  grcenhonse  erergreen.  of  strong  habit  1  old 
l^anta  of  it  may  be  turned  out  into  the  borders  in 
summer,  and  left  to  their  fate,  young  ones  onhr 
keiag  cood  for  not  enitivation.  Cuttings  of  hali- 
ripcned  shoots  m  April ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  0O<*  to  80<*|  winter,  45«  to  48". 

D.  Coekinehin^iuU  (Cochin  China).    3.    White. 
China. 

Dipotu^e'ja.      (From    <fiff,  two,  and 

fkfUon,  ft  leaf;  the  leaves  produced  in 

twos.    Nftt.  ord.,  BerhMdM  [Berberida- 

eee].    linn.,  t  Hejpnndria  l-Jkfonogjfnia. 

Allied  to  Jeffersonia.) 

A  pretty,  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  beet  treated 
as  sa  aloine  plant,  or  on  the  Aady  side  of  a  rock- 
werii ;  ilvisloiie  i  licfa,  light  soil. 


D-  egm&»a  (cyme.ilpiMreJ).    |.    Whkt.    Vi^ 
N.  Amer.     281S. 

Dipht'sa.  (From  <fu,  two,  and  p^m, 
a  bladder;  referring  to  the  seed-poda 
being  prodaced  in  twos,  and  bladdery- 
like,  as  in  Sutherlandia,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  allied.  Nat  ord.,  Legvminmu  Plant$ 
[ Fabacen].  Linn., n-Diadelphia  ^-Decan- 
dria.) 

Store  evergreen.  Cutting  of  young  shoots,  a 
little  Arm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  a  mild  bottoiu<heat;  sandy  loam  and  Sbry 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  00"  to  Bft" ;  winter,  ftO"  ta 
M". 

JO.  Carthagine'tulM  (Carthagena).     10.    Yellow, 

Carthagena.     1837. 

Di'placus.  (From  dtj,  two,  and  plakot^ 
a  placenta,  or  the  part  in.side  a  seed  pod 
on  which  the  seeds  originate.  Wk(^n  tlie 
seeds  are  ripe,  the  placenta  in  this  and 
some  other  genera  divides  into  two  parts, 
— a  very  slight  featore  to  separate  Di*- 
placoB  Arom  Mimnlas,  to  which  it  is  al* 
lied.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworlt  [Scrophularift- 
cese].^  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  ^An^iotper- 
mia.) 

This  and  the  old  MPmulua  ^Hno'atu  are  ae 
nearly  one  and  tlbe  same  thing,  botanically  con- 
sidered, as  anT  two  plants  can  be ;  yet  they  will 
not  interbreea.  Both  are  good  planu  for  turning 
out  into  warm  borders  through  the  summer,  and 
for  planting  in  raised  flower-beds.  Oreenliouse 
ererftreens,  from  California.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  getting  Arm  at  the  base,  in  April,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass  ;  rich,  flhry  loam,  with  a  littte 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  65^  to  7ft'' I  winur,  40^  t» 
45*». 

D.  glHthMfnu  (elammy).    S.    Orange.    1794. 

—  putd^eeys  (scarlet-yfowered).   4.  tawlct.  18S7t 

Diplade'nia.  (From  diphng,  a  double, 
and  aden,  a  gland ;  referring  to  the  pre- 
sence of  two  gland-like  processes  on  the 
ovary.  Nat  OTa.,  Dogbanes  [Apooynacee]. 
Linn.,  b  Pen  tan  dria  1-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Mandevillia.) 

Stove  evervreen  twiners.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
In  sand,  anaer  a  glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom - 
beet ;  turfy  peat,  with  riWer  sand,  and  plenty  of 
drainage }  abundance  of  water  in  summer,  but 
Tery  little  in  winter.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80^ ; 
winter,  60^  to  00°. 

D.  aeuminn*ta  {pninteA'petatei),  10.  Pink.  July. 
Brazil.     1854. 

—  t/tm-purpivfrna  (dark  purple).  10.  Dark  p'urple. 

July.    Brasil.     IMS. 
<-  ermtsfno'da  (thick-jointed).  10.  Roey.  October. 
Rio  Janeiro. 

—  )l«'iM(Tellow-/oK*er^.    Yellow.    May.    New 

Granada.     184S. 

—  WarrfsH  (Lord  Harris's).    10.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   Trinidad.     1864. 

—  ip/^adeiu  (shining).   10.  Rose.   Joly-    Orgaa 

Mountains.     1841. 
-'urophj^lia  (tail-leuTed).     S.     Deep  ealmoft. 
Brasil.     1847. 

Dipla'uuh.  ( From  dipUto,  to  double ; 
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referring  to  the  double  oovering  of  the 
ep6re-caseS|  or  seed-vessels.) 

A  genu*  of  handmine  atove  evergreen  Fernt,  or 
Polypod*.  The  root-itocks  of  JD.  eBeute'ntum  are 
eaten  in  IndU  by  natives.  The  eporee  of  all  are 
broirn,  or  browniah-jellow  ;  diviaioni ;  loam  and 
pent.    Summer  temp.,  60°  to  96^;  winter,  50^  Co 

D.  acumina'tum  (/oMjr-pointed-/«awtf).  ^.  Oratil. 

—  ujfifne  (allied).     Isle  of  Luson. 

*— ar6ory«eefW  (tree-like).    11.    Menritini.   1890. 
•—  oliMmmf&Ua  (water-plantain-leaved).    Isle  of 
Laion. 

—  ttmriculaftum  (ea.ed).    !••   Aogust.    Caraecat. 

1880. 

—  Dmrhad^tue  (Barbadoea).    August.    W.  Ind. 

18'2S. 
->  6rer^/l(/rum  (ahort-llowered).    Isle  of  Luson. 
•^  eattanfte/i/lium  (chestnut-leaved).     1.    Julj. 

Guiana.     1884. 

—  eiudaflum  (tailed).    Isle  of  Luion. 

—  coarcta'htm  (close-pressed).    Brasil.    1841. 

—  dcetusaftum  {cro—'/ronded).  S.  June.  £.  lod. 

—  defitftmm  (turned-down).    Malacca. 

—  nb^num  (black).    Ide  of  Luson. 

—  ff'/e^aiM  (elegant).    July. 

—  etntle'ntMm  (eauble).    S.    E.  Ind.    1899. 
~^  exte'ntum  (lengthened).    Malacca. 

— /roMilo'fMin  (frondoae).    August.    £.  Ind< 

—  ^aiM<t/o'/ti«m  (large-leaved).    4.  August.    Ja- 

maica.   1703, 

—  (nfegrifo'tium  (entire  •leaved).    Jttne.    Java. 
^  juglandi/o'Hum  (walnut-leaved).    S.    August 

Jamaica.    1893. 

—  Matnba'rieum  (Malabar),    t.    R.  Ind.     1818. 
•>  emi'/a  (egg-shaped^    April.    Isle  of  Leyte. 
^  ptanta^Vneum  (plantaln-/e«o«tf;.    9.    August. 

W.  Ind.    181 9. 

—  pttrre'etmm.  (strrtched-out).    Malacca. 

—  d*eram;yo»'e'iutf(8erampore).    8.    Augual.    Se- 

rampore.     1890. 

—  SehkH'hrii  (Schkuhr's)    Malacca. 

—  Shephe'rdii  (Shepherd's).    Brasil.     1899. 
•—  rpinuti/»a  (small-apined).    July.    Java. 

—  •tria'tum  (streaked).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  1703. 

—  theifpUroi'det  (thelypteris-like).  1.  July.  N. 

Amer.     1883. 

—  undult/tum  (wavy).    August. 

—  tsittmf&rmU  (vittaria-Iike).  July.  Isle  of  Java. 

—  WallVeM  (WaUich's).    April.    E.  Ind. 

Diplochi'ta.  (From  diplooi^  double, 
arid  chUon,  a  coat  of  mail ;  referring  to  a 
cap-like  process  covering  the  top  of  the 
ov&iy.  Nat  ord.,  Melasiomadt  [Melasto- 
inaoeeB].  lAun^^S-Octandria  l-Manogynia, ) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  side-shoota  in 
aand,  under  a  glasa,  and  in  heat,  in  April  i  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00**  to  85**;  winter,  65^ 
to60<*. 

D.  FothergVUa  (Fothergl11*s).    IB.  White.    May. 
Trinidad.     1818. 

—  MaeropAjr^//a  (large-leaved).   10.   Boee.    May. 

Mexico.     1890. 
~  Swortxiafna  (Swarts's).  19.  Bose.  April.  Ja- 
maica.   1810. 

Dmx>'covA.  (From  diploos,  double,  and 
konuLf  a  hair ;  referring  to  the  two  forms 
of  the  pappus,  or  seed  appendages.  Nat. 
ord.,  CompoxUei  [Asteraees].  Linn.,  19- 
8ynfene*ia  WJ^wperflua,) 


Rather  a  pretty  perennial  border-plant,  but  nei 
quite  hardy.  We  have  adopted  th«  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known ;  but  the  oviginal  and  lo- 
gitimate  name  is  Etenttht^ea.  Diviaton  f 
soil,  in  a  dry,  sheltered  place. 

D.  vtUo'ta  (long-haired).  I.  TaDov.  June* 
1896. 

DiPLOLX'KA.  (From  diphim,  double, 
and  imnuj  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the  coat- 
ing of  the  ripe  fhut  splitting  into  two 
divisions,  as  is  general  in  this  section  >f 
Buetporti  [RutacesB].  Linn.,  10-Decam- 
dria  1-  Monogynia.     Allied  to  Correa.) 

Owenhonse  evergreens,  from  Swan  River,  vitti 
cream-coloured  flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  shoola 
getting  firm ;  peat,  and  a  very  little  flbry  Iotas. 
Summer  temp.,  56^  to  7&^;  winter,  40^  to  44*. 

D.  angtutif&iia  (narrow-leaved).    May. 

—  grandifiofra  (large- flowered).    4     May. 

—  Dampie*ri  (Dam pier's).    4.    April.    18S7« 

Diflopa'ppus.   (From  diploos^  double, 

snd  pappoif  a  plume;  referring  to  the 

feathery  ornaments  called  pappus,  which 

crown  the  seeds,  as  in  the  Dandelion. 

Nat.  ord.,  Compontet  [AsteraoeA].  Lino^ 

IQ-Syngenetia  2-SuperJlutt,  Allied  to  Cal- 

listephus.) 

AH  by  cuttings  under  a  hand  or  bell -glass  { 
sandy  loam  ;  they  require  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  in  winter.  A'l^erjuift/liiu,  Unari/o'litUt  oMw- 
»a'tu9,  plur{/lo'ru»t  and  r¥gidua  have  recently 
been  added  to  this  genus.    See  A'aTsn. 

D.  fneo'iMM  (hoary-A<>rJ^a^ed).    9.    ligbt  ydkei. 
August.    California.    1839. 

Diflope'ltis.  (From  diploos,  double, 
and  pelte,  a  shield;  referring  to  a  double 
appendage  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
petals.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts  [Sapinda- 
cen].     Linn.,  29-Palyyamia  l-Montada.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  CutUnga  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  giaaa,  hi  April; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  it^  to  7S*| 
winter,  40"  to  46^ 

D,  Bugem  (Baron  Hugel*a).    I.    Rose,  white. 
July.    Swan  River.    1837. 

DiPi^THS'Miuv.  (From  (f/p/oot, double, 
and  f Aetna,  a  sheath ;  referring  to  the 
spathe,  or  sheath,  out  of  which  issues 
the  flower  stem  of  Palms,  Arums,  fto. 
Nat  ord.,  Palnu  [Palmaoee].  Linn., 
2I-3fonacui  ^Enneandria,  Allied  to 
Cocos.) 

Those  who  cannot  afford  bead-room  for  the 
giants  of  this  noble  race  have  here  three  dwarf 
9|)ecies  to  represent  the  order.  Stove  Palma. 
Speds ;  rich,  flbry  loam.  Summer  teoap.,  flf^  tm 
90°:  winter,  AO"  to  60^ 

I>.  comjVfl'eMt  (fleld).    10.    Brasil.    1999. 

—  litorafte  (seanihore).  4.  Yellow.  May.  BraeB. 

—  morfftasKin  (sea-side).    10.    Brasil.    189a. 

Di'PSACUS.  Teasel.  (From  dipsmmg 
to  thirst ;  refeipnng  to  the  eavity  formed 
by  the  leaves  clasping  the  strai  holding 
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viAer.  Nat  ord.,  Tetuelw<frts  [Dipsaca- 
•e^].  Linn.,  4-7Vtr«ju<na  l-Monogj/niu. 
idli«d  to  Scabious.) 

Tb«  obIt  plant  in  thia  miu  worthy  of  any 
ramark  b  D.Jnlto'man^  used  bj  fuUcfs  in  dre««- 
Mfr  cloth.  For  the  cultivation  of  thia  plant, 
and  the  oae  of  the  heads  by  the  fuller,  Me  Cottage 
OardiTur,  f .  8S.  Uardj  bienniaia.  Socda ;  coui- 
auaaoil. 
D.ftfrw  (floree).     S.     Porplo.     Jnlj.     Sonth 

Boxope.    1819. 
"fmUa^nmm  (fuller's).  6.  Purple.  Jolf.  Britain. 

—  Gaia/i'iti  (Gmelin*s).    a.    Blue.    July.     Cau- 

caana.     ISIO. 

—  MM^miit  (unarmed).  4.  White.  Nepaul.  18«- 

—  ImolMUfhu  {CMtrUawd),     6.    Pnrpto.      July. 

Germany.     1 083. 

—  Irito'nie(ahaffgy).  4.  Whito.  Aaguat.  BritMo. 

Thara  nro  other  apceiea,  bat  man  weeda. 

]>iftsba<3a'nthu8.    (From  iij,  two,  or 

doable,  and  akanlha^  a  spine;   double- 

spined.      Nat.  ord.,  Jcanihads   [Acan- 

tbaoeas]  .      Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2-  Anyio- 

ipcrmia.    Ailed  to  Buellitk) 

Stove  evergreena.  Cuttinga  in  aandy  aoll,  under 
a  glaes,  not  close ;  loam  and  prat.  Summer 
temp.,  60*  to  SS** ;  winter,  SO**  to  5S". 

A.eUio'ta  (hair-frin{red).      8.     Purple.     July. 
B.  lad.    1800. 

—  ^tefa  (spreading).    14.    Pale  Tiolet.     July. 

E.  Ind.    1774. 

—  fe^nrfsM(cUubiag).    White. 

Di'PTSBix.  Tonqain  Bean.  (From  dis, 
doable»  and  pterix,  a  wing ;  referring  to 
(he  two  npper  segments  of  the  calyx. 
Nat  onL,  Le^wnimmis  Plants  [Fabaeee]. 
Unn.,  \7~Diadelphia  4t-DtcaMdria.  Allied 
to  Dalbergia.) 

"Dm  Tonga,  or  Tonquin  Bean,  uaed  by  per- 
fiunexa  and  anuff-makers,  ia  the  seed  of  thia  tree  t 
henee  the  apoeiflc  name.  Scove  evergreen  tree. 
CttCtinga  in  aand,  under  a  glass,  in  mouc  heat,  in 
April;  rich,  rough  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to 
06**;  winter,  SO**  to  8S*. 

A  •rforw'/a  (aweat-aceatad).  Oo.  Purple.  Guiana. 

Di'bca.    Leatber-wood.    (From  dirke^ 

a  fountain ;  the  plant  growing  in  moist 

places.     Nat.  ord.,  Dapknadi  [Thymela- 

tern].    Linn.,   Q-Octandria  l-Mofwgynia. 

Allied  to  Daphne.) 

Hardy  decidnona  ahmb.  Layera  ia  autumn; 
aeada  in  apriaf  |  aandy,  paaty  aoil,  and  moist  si. 


A.^ala'jfHii  (marsh).   0.  TeUow.    March.    Vu- 
ginia.    I700. 

DfsA.  (Probably  the  native  name.  A 
geons  of  onrions  ground-orchids,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope.  Perhaps  the 
moat  splendid  is  2>.  ffrandijlo'ra,  a  native 
of  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  behind 
Cipe  Town,  growing  in  a  spongy  kind  of 
peat  earth ,  on  the  margin  of  pools,in  tl  9 


wet  season ;  but  it  has  hitherto 

the  skill  of  British  cultivators.) 

Oreenhonae  terrestrial  orchids.  Diviaiow  t  p«£t 
and  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  Sumcaci  tamp  , 
00°  to  80<*;  winter,  45**  to  ftS*. 

D.  krmdemfta  (braeted).   |.  Green.   Jaao.    1818, 

—  ekrgtatta'ehga  (yeUowiah-spiked).   1.   Tallow. 

June. 

—  c«»nMr'to( homed).  1^.  Pale  blue.  Jnae.  1808. 

—  drmei/nis  (dragoa).    1.  White,  purple.   June. 

188S. 
—ferrug^nea  (rusty).    {.   Brown.    June.    1880. 

—  fletui/sa  (sigaag).    1.     1828. 

—  ^ramtai/b'Jto  (graao-ieaved).    I^.   Bine.    1810. 

—  freiid(/l(/ra  (large-flowered).  1.  Searlet.  July. 

18Sft. 

—  la'eera  (Jagged),    f.    White.    Jnne.    1826. 

—  mocM/tt'ta  (spotted).    1.    Blue.    June.     I81O. 

—  pruauunfta  H^xk-greeM'/lowered).    f.    Green, 

red.    June.     I81&. 

—  tpuiula'ta  (spatula«/^/>ff4).  1.  Pale  blue.  Jane. 

itfOS. 

Disa'ndra  pbostba'ta  we  have  mnited 
to  Sibthorpia. 

DiSBODDiMO  is  the  removal,  soon  after 
they  have  burst  into  leaves,  of  such  bud.s 
as,  if  allowed  to  grow  into  shoots,  would 
be  misplaced.  Thus,  buds  protruded  di- 
rectly in  the  front  of  branches  trained 
against  walls,  or  fore-right  shoots,  as  they 
are  correctly  termed,  and  buds  thui 
would  produce  shoots  in  places  already 
sufficiently  filled  with  branches,  may  be 
removed,  or  disbudded.  The  object  is  10 
strengthen  the  desirably-placed  buds  by 
thus  confining  to  them  the  expenditure 
of  sap.  There  is  no  better  mode  of  aid- 
ing a  weaUly  plant  to  a  more  vigorous 
and  robust  growth  than  judicious  dis- 
budding ;  but  an  over- robust  and  snper- 
luxuriajst  tree  had  better  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  itielf  by  a  more  profuse  deve- 
lopment of  leaf- buds.  By  jadicions  dis- 
budding, which  should  always  be  per- 
formed gradually,  any  winter  pruning  is 
almost  rendered  unnecessary,  and  in  all 
instances  is  diminished. 

Disca'bia.  (From  diskos,  a  disk;  hav- 
ing  a  large  fleshy  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Rham' 
tmds  [Rhsufunaceae].  lAnn.^  ^-Tetrandria 
l-MoHogynia,    Allied  to  Colletia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  from  New  Holland.  Cut> 
tinga  of  half-ripe  shoots  in  aand,  under  a  glaas, 
in  April,  kept  cather  dose  and  hot;  sandy  loam 
and  peat,  bununer  temp.,  bSf*  to  Ji'^l  winter, 
40°  to  45^ 
I^.aaaln/Kf  (aoathem).    Tallow.    May.    1834. 

DiBCHi'oiA.  ( From  iftj,  twice,  andtchizo, 
to  split;  referring  to  an  obscure  process 
in  the  construction  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
ord.,  J9cUp%ads  [Asclepiadacee].  Linn., 
5-PenUmdria  l-Monogynta,  Nearly  related 
to  Stephanotis  and  Hoy  a.) 
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Store  evergreen  trailers,  with  white  flower*. 
Cttttingt  in  eandy  soil,  in  heat,  anj  time  In  the 
•pring  and  summer  months  ;  nandjr  loam.  Sum- 
Bser  temp.,  iOP  to  no** ;  winter,  48^  to  iSf*, 

D.  BemgaUfuti*  (Bengal).  I|.  September.  India. 

1810. 
—  ittMitmvto'rta  (monajwort-leaeeJ).-^  Aagiut. 

Ambcjua. 

Diseases.  The  morbid  affections  to 
which  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation 
are  liable,  are  almost  as  namerous  as 
those  which  render  decrepid  and  de- 
stroy the  animal  tribes.  The  smut 
which  ravages  our  corn  crops;  the  mil- 
dew which  destroys  our  peas ;  the  curl 
infecting  our  potatoes ;  the  ambury,  or 
club  root,  to  which  our  tumipR  and  other 
species  of  cabbageworts  are  liable;  the 
shanking,  or  ulceration,  which  attacks  the 
stalks  of  our  grapes,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  most  commonly  observed  diseases  to 
which  the  plants  we  cultivate  are  liable. 

Disease  is  the  negation  of  health ;  and 
•s  the  health  of  a  plant  is  the  correct 
performance  of  its  functions,  disease 
may  be  defined  to  be  an  incorrect  per- 
formance of  the  functions. 

Such  incorrectness  arises  from  the 
vital  energy  declining  in  consequence  of 
old  age ;  from  parasites ;  Arom  wounds ; 
from  food  improper  either  in  quality  or 
quantity ;  and  from  unfavourable  tempe- 
ratiure.  If  all  these  could  be  avoided,  a 
plant  might  enjoy  a  vigorous  immortality. 
Saoh,  however,  is  not  the  lot  of  any 
organized  being,  and  we  note  them  chiefly 
to  remind  the  gardener,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  can  save  any  plant  from  such 
anfavourable  circumstances,  will  it  e^joy 
health,  and  length  of  vigorous  life. 

Dise'mma.  (From  dU^  double,  and 
alemma,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the  double 
coronet,  or  rays.  Nat.  ord.,  Passiunworts 
[PassifloracesB].  Linn.,  id'AfonaUelphia 
i'Pentattdria.     Allied  to  Tacsonia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  climbers,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  summer,  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  and  in  gentle  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  45"  to  &0". 

D.  cutt«M/t/o'<ui  (adiantum-lcaved).    SO.  Orange. 
July.    179'i. 

—  umroffMa  (orange).    IB.    White,  red.    July. 

—  HerSertUtna  (Herbert**).    >•.    Green,  white. 

July.    1821. 

Disooa'ctus.  (From  dit^  twice,  uoc, 
equal,  and  cacloa ;  the  divisions  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  equal,  and  twice  two, 
and  the  habit  of  a  Cactus.  Nat.  ord., 
OadusworU  [CactaceAJ.  Linn.,  l^Ico- 
toiidria  Y-Mamog^nia.  Allied  to  Ehip- 
salis.) 


This  eariouo  nlant  forms  the  connecting  Snk 
between  the  Kplphyllum  and  Rhip»alis  lectioiM 
of  the  order,  bui  ib  general  appearance  inclines 
much  more  to  Rhipsalis.  Stove  eTergrero. 
Cuttings  after  fresh  growth  hM  comBeacc>i; 
also  seeds ;  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  Miid 
and  broken  pots,  to  keep  the  eompoetopcn.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  00**  to  85",  with  moiature;  winter,  4i^ 
to  AS",  kept  rather  dry. 

D.  Mfo'rmiM  (two-formed).  S^.  Pink.    Hoodvtt. 
1839. 

Dispe'bis.  (From  <fii,  double,  and 
pera^  a  pouch;  from  the  form  of  the 
peiianth's  outer  segments.) 

A  genus  of  ground,  or  terrestrial  orchids,  nttiTSi 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Division }  peat  ao4 
loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  ehareonl.  Swamer 
temp.,  6o^  to  80^ ;  winter,  46*  to  M". 

D.  Cap^mii  (Cape).    |.    Scarlet.    July.    ISll. 
-^  eueulli/ta  (hooded).  }.   Purple.     June.    IfttI* 

—  teeu'nda  {ndt-Jloiotring).    |.    Purple.    Jooc. 

1799. 

Di'sPOAUM.      (From  dU^  double,  and 

poroi,  a  pore;  application  ^ot  stated.  Nat 

ord.,  Afelaulhs    [Melanthaoe«e].    Lino., 

6-Hexandria    I'Afonogymia,       Allied   to 

Uvularia.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Diviston  of  the 
roots  in  spring  {  also  by  seeds,  sown  under  glass, 
in  April ;  peat  and  loam,  most  of  the  fiiat}  ie> 
quire  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

D.  ftifioum  {tAwnj-flouftred),    1 4.     Brown.   0^ 

tober.    China.     1801. 
^pur»(JU/rum  (small-flowered).      t.      Tellov. 

July.    Nepaul.    1820. 

Dittany.    Dicta' mnut. 

Dittany  of  Amoboos.  Orfgma^ 
Tourn^cfrlii, 

Dittany  of  Crstb.  Ori'^anum  iti»> 
ta'mnus. 

DooDEB.    Ou'scuta, 

Dodbca'tueon.  American  Cowslip. 
(An  ancient  name  applied  by  Pliny  to 
a  plant  having  a  leaf  lUce  a  lettuce.  Nat 
ord.,  PrinuvDorU  [PrimulaceflB].  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  10 
Cyclamen.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennUli,  from  Nertib 
America.    Dividing  the  roots ;  saady  loam. 

D.  integrif&Uum  (whole-leaved).    4.     Light  pot- 
pie.    April.     I8S9. 

—  Msafdia  (Meadia).     1.     Light  purple.    May* 

1744. 

—  —  tUbifl&mm  (white-flowered).    1.     White. 

May.     18S4. 
— -^  e'/e^aiw  (elegant).  !(•  Boey.  May.  18t7. 
— gifra'tUeum  (gigantic).    S.    Lilac    May. 

I8I9. 
— Hlttcfnum   (Ulac-^foisererf).      l.      Lilac 

Doo-BEBBY-TaBB.     Cifmms  $anfia'mea, 
Doo  Bbaublb.    Bi'bet  cyno'sbalu 
Doo's  Banb.     Apo'egnum, 
Doo's-TooTU  Violet.    Erftkro'miM/r^ 
Doawooo.     Oo'rtiut, 
Do'ucHos.    (From  dolUtas,  k>«s£;  r> 
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ferring  to  tbe  twining  shoots.    Nat  ord., 

Le^nmit*uH»   PlanU  [Fabacea].      Linn., 

ll'DiadclpKia    ^-Dtcandr'uu      Allied    to 

Lablab.) 

OeBeially  weedf-lookiag  tking*  {  H.  Ugfta^nu 
n  Um  one  most  fAvoured  hj  gardeners,  beeds 
for  s)l  I  cuttings  of  perennisl  speeies  In  sand, 
uadcr  glass,  the  stove  ones  requiring  a  little  extra 
heat.  The  treatment  common  to  the  greenhouse 
Slid  plaot  «tove  will  suit  them.  All  the  flowering 
•Bjeaes  are  twiners. 

D.  Capifnait  (Cape).    6.    Yellow.    Jnly.    Cape 

of    Good    Hope.      I8sa.      Oraenbouse 

erergrren. 
— /■Cftii'iHt  (Jacqnin's).    8.    White.    July.    8. 

Amer.     1800.     Stove  tvergreen. 
—  Ugn&Mmai'mooAj),  19.  Purple.  July.    E.  Ind. 

1770.    Greenhouse  eTergreen. 
^iM/bia  (l^bia).      1^.      White,  blue.     July. 

Effypt*     1818.     Rardy  annual. 
->  tUmtfuAt  (Chinese).  6.   Pale  red.  July.  India. 

177O.     Hardy  annuaL 

Douoca'iipus.    (From  dMUo*^  deceitful, 

and  karpoM^  a  fruit;  in  reference  to  the 

juice  being  used  as  rouge.    Nat.  ord., 

/>i/2Miad«[Dilleniac«8?].  Linn.,  18-Po/y- 

andria  i-Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Delima.) 

KtoY«  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  young 
Arm  ahoots  in  ^and,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom - 
beat ;  pe»t  and  loam,  most  of  the  form«*r,  and  a 
litUe  siWer  vand.  Summer  temp.,  OO^  to  85"; 
winter,  blf*  to  bb**, 

D,  Cmtine^a  (Calinea).     10.      Yellow.     Guiana. 

isn. 
Dohbb'ta.     ( Named  after  J.  Domhey, 
a  French  botanibt.    NaL  ord.,  ByUneriads 
[I>yttneriac««].    Linn.,  i^-Mouadelp/da 
7  -  l/otUcatidria,    Allied  U>  Astrapea. ) 

Stowe  evergreen  trees.  Cnttinys  of  young 
sboota.  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  glans.  and 
in  bottom-beat,  in  April  t  Mindy  l«>am  and  turfv 
yteskt.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  8A"  {  winter,  00** 
fo  5a«», 

D.cammabena  (hemp).      10.     Whit*.     March. 

Mauritius. 
->  emrdi/a'tia  (heart-leaved).    lO.    Red.    £.  Ind. 

IBM. 

—  erpihn/Mjflan  (red-wooded).   White.  January. 
- /crrugi*nea  {iu9tj-teaoed).   15.  White.   Mau- 
ritius.    1816. 

—  mafUiB  (Boft'leuoed),    SO.    Pink.    March. 

—  99a'/a  (egg-shaped).    lO.    White.    Bourbon. 

183S. 

—  ptm^a'ta  (dotted-ZeaoecO*   10.   White.  Bour- 

btm.     1680. 
^  tilM^ci'i'a  (lime-leaved).  IB.  White.  Boorbon. 
18:t0- 

—  wibumijia'ra    ( Guelder  -  rose  •  flowered).      1 8. 

White.     February.     Comotin    Islands. 
1850. 

Doo'dia.  ( Named  after  S,  Doody,  a 
l4>ndon  apothecary  and  botanist.  Nat. 
onL,  Pern*  [Polypodiaeea].  Linn.,  84- 
Cryptoyamia  l-Filicet.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  Ferns.  Spores  brown, 
er  yeUowtsh- brown.  Divisions,  jnst  before  fresh 
irrowtli  commences,  in  spring  1  peat  and  luam. 
temp.,  55^  to  7ft''  <  winter,  45**  to  Stf*,       | 


D.  af^€ra  (rongb-afa/Aed).     }.     June.     N.  S*. 
Wales.     1808. 

—  Atodbnot'det   (blechnum-Ulw).     August.     N. 

Holland.     18S5. 

—  caud^^ta  (tailed).  1.  June.  N.  Holland.  1880. 

—  Kunlhia*na  (Kunth's). 

—  lunul^^  (crescent-teaoMO.      New   Zealand* 

1834. 

—  uufdia  (intermediate).    1.  June.  N.  Holland. 

1833. 

—  yirgfniea  (Virginian).      August.      Virginia. 

1774. 

DoBE'iiA.  (From  dorema,  a  gift;  re« 
ferring  to  its  product — gum  ammoniac* 
but  not  Dioscorides's  plant,  which  wa* 
8ome  species  of  Fernla,  supposed  F, 
orUnta'lis.  Nat.  ord.,  UmbelliJ'ert  [Api- 
acesa].  Linn.,  b-PeHiandria  'i-IH^ynia, 
Allied  to  Ferula.) 

The  plant  from  which  gum  ammoniac  is  ob- 
tained. Hardy  herbaceous  plant.  Seeds  sown  in 
a  sheltered  place  at  the  end  of  April )  commoa 
garden-soil. 

D,  amnumfaeum  (ammoniac),  y.  White,  yellow* 
June.    Persaa.    1881. 

Doro'nicum.  Leopard's  Bane.  (From 
doronigi^  the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord., 
CompoMitei  [Anteraceffi].  Linn.,  19-iSy/i- 
yviiKsia  2-Super/lua,    Allied  to  Arnica. ) 

A  genus  of  early-flowering,  low,  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants  for  borders.  D.  Cotu'mnm  makes  an 
excellent  bed  or  large  patch  ;  will  bear  removing 
with  a  ball  as  noon  as  it  has  done  flowering;  trans- 
plant about  the  end  of  September  to  the  flower* 
irarden.  Yellow  flowers,  except  D.  AUt/icum, 
Dividing  at  the  roots  t  common  garden-soil ;  if 
dry  and  light  sU  the  better. 

D.  AUa'icutn  (Altaic).  1.  White.  July.  Siberia. 
1783. 

—  AutM'aeum  (Austrian).    1.    May.     Austria. 

1810. 

—  CtnteafncwH  (Caucasian).  I.  July.    Caucasus. 

1815. 

—  Coiufmnm  (Columns's).  S.  May.   Italy.   1824. 

—  cordt/o'/injn  (heart-leaved).    Russia.    1838. 

—  detUatum  ( toothed -/eaved).    May.     18S5. 

—  maerophjf'tlum  (large-leaved).    S.   July.   Eu- 

rope,   isn. 

—  pmrdalia'nchn  (panther-strangler).    f .    May* 

Britain. 

~  jiten/a/^'neMfli  (plantain-/«aiwd).  S.  May. 
South  Europe.     1570. 

-~  icorpioi'deM  (scorpion-like).  1.  May.  Ger- 
many. 

Dobste'nia.  (Named  after  T.  Dortttn^ 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Moradt 
[Morace8B].  Liun.,4-7V<rafi<<ria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  the  Fig  and  Mulberry.) 

Little  tufted  stove  herbaceous  plants,  cultivated 
for  the  curious  way  they  produce  their  incon- 
spicuous green  flowers,  on  a  flattened  leaf-lilie 
receptacle.  They  are  worth  growing  for  covering 
rock-work,  or  side-edgings  in  a  damp  stove.  Di- 
vision, before  active  growth  ;  also  seed*  In  a  hot- 
bed, in  March  or  April ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  00"  to  85° ;  winter,  50°  to  55^ 

i>.  Mrd(^o'fia  (beart-leaved).  i.  Juno.  W  lad. 
1888. 
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D.  Bauato'mi  (Koattoa**).    4.    Juno.    6.  Amer. 

17*7. 
^  iuUafnm  Itxmmpet),    Juoe.    TrinidMi.    1817* 

Dorta'ntbes.     (From  dorvj  a  spear, 

and  anthoif  a  flower;    the  flower-stem 

shoots  up  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 

like  the  handle  of  a  spear,  bearing  flowers 

on  the  top.    Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUidt  [Aroa- 

ryllidaeeaa].  Linn.,  Q-HexoHdria  l-Mono- 

gynia.    Allied  to  the  American  Aloe,  but 

not  with  succulent  leaves.) 

Thit  gigantic  half-HW  ftod  half-pilm  looking 
plant,  with  ita  bundled  lleshj  rooU,  Mema  rather 
oat  of  place  among  Amaryllid*.  This,  with  its 
fellows,  Littaa  and  Fourcroya,  can  only  find  head- 
room in  the  loftiest  conservatories.  Greenhouse 
•verfreen.  Suckers  and  seeds  at  times  t  peat  and 
rieh  loam.    Summer  temp.,  6<i^  to  M° ;  winter, 

41^  to  se". 

i>.  ofc^lam  (lofty).    M.    Cream.     July.     N.  S. 
Wales.    1800. 

Dobt'omiuic.     (From  dory^  a  spear; 

adopted  firom  Pliny,  who   applied  Uie 

name  to  *'a  poisonous  herb  wherewith 

they  poisoned  arrow-heads,  darts,  &c" 

Nat.  ord.,  Leguminotu  PUmU  [Fabaceffi]. 

Linn.,  l7*Diadelphia  ^-Deccmdria.    Allied 

to  Lotus  and  Trifolium.) 

Seeds  in  Msrch ;  berhaceooa  ones  also  by  divi- 
sion i  eommoB  garden-soil. 

HARDT  BERBA0X0U8. 
D.  A«r5a'0«im  (herbtceous).    14.    White.   Jaly. 

South  Europe     1803. 
•—  mterme'diuin  (iniermediate).    White.    June. 

Caucasus.    1830. 

—  te/i/fi'/iiim  (broad-Uared).    U.    White.    July. 

Iberia.    1818. 

HARDY  EVBROREEM. 
D.kirsu'tum  (hairy).     3.     Red,  white.     July. 
South  Europe.    1083. 

—  re'ctum  (upright).    8.     Bed.     July.     South 

Europe.     1040. 

—  nifrtUit&sum  (sub* shrubby).      14.      White. 

July.  South  Europe.   1040.   Halt-hardy. 

—  lomfNto'siMii  (woolly).    3.    Bed,  white.    July. 

South  Europe.    I8I7. 

DoRTo'PTBBis.     (From  dory,  a  spear, 

and  pUriit  a  fern ;     spear-leaved  Frrn 

[PolypodiacesB].     Linn.,  f^-Cryptoyamia 

i-FUicet.    Allied  to  Pleris.) 

Stove  herbaceous  Ferns,  with  yellowish-brown 
spores.  Dimion,  chiefly  in  spring;  peat  and 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  OO^  to  80^;  wiutsr,  4i^ 
to  66^. 

D.  eoUihta  (hill).    August.    Brasil. 

—  eord{ft/Ha  (heart-leaved). 

—  luutufta  (halbert-leaoMO.  June.  W.  lid.  I8U. 

—  patm0fta  (hand-ahaped).    |.   July.    Caraccas. 

1821. 

—  Mgiitifo'lia  (arrow-head*leaved).    4.    July. 

—  WaiWekU  ( Wallich'a).    B.  tod. 

DouBLB  Flowbbs.  Hybridizing,  aided 
by  cultivation,  gives  birth  to  these  objects 
of  the  gardener's  care.  To  the  uniniti- 
ated it  seems  incn^ble  that  the  double 


moss  loee  should  be  a  legitimate  dewMnd- 
ant  from  the  briar ;  neither  do  the  llowtta 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  France  appear  less 
impossible  derivatives  from  those  of  the 
Rtuiu'nculMt  plaiani/o'Uus  ;  nor  baohelof's 
buttons  from  the  common  butter-eup;  yet 
so  they  are.  Double  flowers,  mt  they  aiw 
properly  called,  are  more  outrect^  dis- 
criminated as  the  full  flower,  tbe  multi- 
plicate  flower,  and  the  proliferous  flower. 

The  fuU  fiou>tr  is  a  flower  with  its 
petals  augmented  in  nnmber  by  the  total 
transformation  into  them  of  its  stamens 
and  its  pistils.  One-petaled  flowers 
rarely  undergo  this  metamorphosis,  bat  it 
is  very  common  in  those  having  many 
petals,  as  in  the  carnation,  ranunculus, 
rose,  and  poppy.  But  this  is  not  theon^ 
mode  in  which  a  flower  becomes  full,  for 
in  the  columbine  {AquiWyia)  itisefiected 
in  three  different  ways,  viz.,  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  petals  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  nectaries;  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  nectaries  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
petals ;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
nectaries  whilst  the  usual  petals  remain. 
Radiated  flowers,  such  as  the  sunflower, 
dahlia,  anthem  is,  and  others,  become 
full  by  the  multiplication  of  the  florets  of 
their  rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  florets 
of  their  disk.  On  the  contrary,  various 
species  of  the  daisy,  matricaria,  &c,  be- 
come full  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
florets  of  the  disk. 

The  muUiplieaU  Jlower  has  its  petals 
increased  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
of  its  stamens,  or  of  its  calyx.  It  oeeuis 
most  frequency  in  polypetaloos  flowers, 
liinnieus  gives  the  only  instances  we  know 
of  the  conversion-  of  the  calyx  into  pelals, 
and  these  are  to  be  observed  in  the  pink 
{Dia'nthus  caryophy'Uu*),  and  a  few  of 
the  alpine  grasses. 

A  proliferous  flowtr  has  another  flower 
or  a  shoot  produced  fh>m  it,  as  in  the 
variety  of  the  daisy  popularly  known  as 
the  Hen-and-cbiokens.  It  occurs  also 
more  rarely  in  the  ranunculus,  pink, 
marigold,  and  ha\\kweed.  A  leafy  shoot 
often  appears  in  the  bosom  of  the  doable- 
blossomed  cherry,  anemone,  and  rose. 

A  due  supply  of  moisture,  bat  rather 
less  than  the  plant  most  delights  in, 
when  the  production  of  seed  is  the  de- 
sired object,  a  superabundant  supply  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  to  its  roots 
and  an  exposure  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  son-light,  are  the  meena  sne* 
oessfully  employed  to  promote  exeesaivs 
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dflfdopment  of  the  peUls  wbieh  ehftrao- 
terif e  dcnble  flowers. 

Bj  these  meaDs  a  greater  qaantity  of 
up  is  rapplied  to  the  flower  thao  the 
natoral  extent  of  the  petals  ean  elabo- 
nte;  and  those  parts  required  for  the 
sxtra  elaboration  are  developed  at  the 
eipensa  of  those  no4  demanded  for  the 
purpose. 

In  doable  flowers,  as  was  observed  by 
the  late  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  corolla  is 
mach  more  durable  than  in  single  ones 
ef  the  same  species,  as  anemones  and 
poppies,  because,  as  he  conceived,  in  such 
double  flowers  the  natural  function  not 
being  performed,  the  yital  principle  of 
tbeir  corolla  is  not  so  soon  exhausted, 
ildrantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  flowers  by  cutting 
arsy  the  pistils  or  stamens,  whichever 
are  least  oomtpicuous,  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  pointed  scissors. 

Doucm  Stock.    Set  Stock. 

Douola'sia.  (In  memory  of  the  un. 
fortunate  D.  D<mgla$,  botanical  traveller 
in  North  West  America.  Nat  ord., 
Frimeworls  [Primulacee].  Linn.,  ^-Pen- 
tMndria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Androsace.) 

la  Mtremeljr  ran,  hardy,  evergreen,  alpine 
plaoC  Seeds  I  peat  and  loam;  ebould  be  used 
e«  aa  alpine  plant,  and  protected  in  winter ;  it 
vQl  not  bcnr  audden  ebangea. 

D.wUMiftta  (enowy).    4.    Purple.    June.    Rocky 
Mountains.    IS^. 

DoTK  FiiOWEB.     Periite'ria. 

Dba'ba.  (From  drabe,  acrid ;  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  universal  cliaracters  of 
its  Nat  ord.,  Cruclfert  [BrasRicacesB]. 
linn.,  Ib'Tctradynamia.  Connected,  but 
not  in  close  allianee,  with  Aubretia,  Alys- 
sum,  and  Coehlearia.) 

Hardy  rock  or  alpine  plaata.  Yellow-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Pereonials, 
b^  difidioc  the  roots ;  also  with  the  annuals  and 
hiemiials,  by  seeds  la  spring .  and  under  s  hand<* 
Efht,  in  •ommer  {  peat  and  foam  for  the  tender- 
eat  ;  saady  Warn  and  dry  situation  for  the  hardiest. 
Tbey  make  interesting  pot-plants,  treated  as  al- 
paca ;  and  that  ia  the  saieat  way  to  treat  many  of 


ARIUALS. 
J'.frtsfeiSsCalonder}.  4.  June.  N.  Amer.  I8S7. 

—  hftem  (yellow).  4.  June.  South  Europe.  1820. 

—  awrs'ltf  (wall),    f.   White.   June.    England. 
fMe  (grove).   ^,  June.   Surope.    1789. 


BIBNHIALS. 
^  OiAvw  (golden).   A*    Jnne.    Denmark.    1820. 
—  eiae'rc«(grey).  |.  White.  July.  Siheria.  1818. 
*-eM0i'«w  (confnaed).   |.   White.   July.  North 

Barope. 
— Awfrini  (Daorlan).  |.  White.  July.  Danrla. 
1814. 
(hoary).    |.    WhiU.    May.    Britain. 
20 


BKBBAGBOOS  PEBBHNI4LS. 
D.  AiMQifitM  (Aisoon-iike).    ^.    March.    Wslca. 

—  AiMo'am  (Aiaoon).   4.    May.   Carinthia.    1^9. 

—  alp^na  (alpine).    |.    April.    Lapland.    16ie. 
tilifaUiM'jtUeftU  (hairy. podded).  |.    A  a* 

gust.    Greenland.    18S0. 

—  tftpera  (rough).    June.    Siheria. 

—  Aiutri'aca  (Austrian).     ^.      White.      June. 

Austria.    18S4. 

—  kf^Mtifmon  (short-stamened).    |.    March. 

Swiuerland.    181 9. 

—  fimMmf&tia  (Brunia-leaved).  ^.  June.  Can> 

casus.    18S0. 
~  ^Tfofdet  (bryum-like).    |.    Mareh.    Tauria. 
1890. 

—  cUio'rtr    (hair-fringed-icevetf).      |.      March. 

Switierland.    17SI. 

—  oofjrmAo'M  (corymb«l).     ^.     White.     May. 

Battn'a  Bay.    189S. 
'^eruanfvflia  (thick-leared).     ^.      June.      N. 
Amer.    1896. 

—  cMipUafta  (apine-poiat-tMM^.     ^,    Msreh. 

Iberia.    1890. 

—  imajfeafrpm  (hairy'fruited).  White.  May.  Altai. 

1887. 

—  ertc^t/Ua  (heath-leared).     \.     June.    Cau- 

casus.    1621. 
^  Fladniee'Hnt  (Fladniso).    i.    White.    June. 
SwitaerUnd.    181 9. 

—  ^/ocia'/ir  (icy).    ^.    June.    Siberia.    1896. 

—  (?mW<'isi  fGmelin^a}.   ^.  June.   Siberia.  1823. 

—  grofuli/lo'ra  (large-flowered).  ^.  While.  May. 

Altai.    1832. 
~-  Helotftiea  (Swiaa).    |.    August.    Switserland. 

I819. 
^  Mrttt  (hairy).      |.      White.     June.     North 

Europe.     1893. 

—  inct/mpta  (rough).  4.  April.   Caucasus.  1821. 

—  Lapp&niea  (Lapland).     |.     White.     April. 

Lapland.     1810. 
~la«teoa'f79a(wooUy.frttited).  |.   White.  May. 

1820. 
-- mitrfee'j/a  (small-prickly),    i.   White.   June. 

Lapland.     1810. 
— -niM'Nr  (snowy).    ^.    Whilo.    June.    Swits- 

erlaod.    1824. 
-^obUmgafta  (oblongata).     ^.     White.     May. 

Baflln's  Bay.     1898. 

—  ptfe'ea  (aoft-haired).    i.    White.    June.    Si- 

beria.    1825.  • 

-~  rtfpen$  (creeping).    |.    June.   Siberia.    1818. 

—  nip^»tri»  (rock),    i.    June.    Scotland. 

—  tUiquo'sa  (/Wige- podded).    ^.    White.    June. 

Caucasua.    1829. 
~  •Ictfo'/a  (starry),  j.  White.  June.  Pyrenees. 
1890. 

—  atgUifria  (ton^-styled). 

—  tument&ta  (woolly).  |.  White.  June.  Switser- 

land.   I8I9. 

—  irUentafta  (three-toothed).  1.  August.  Russia. 

1838. 

Dbacji'Na.  (From  «fraifcfafia,  a  female 
dragon ;  because,  if  this  Dragon  tree  is 
wounded,  the  milky  juice  on  drying  be- 
comes a  hard  gum,  having  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  resinous  substance  called 
Dragon's-blood.  Kat.  ord.,  LUyworU  [Lili- 
aceas].  Linn.,  d-ffexandria  l-Monogynia.} 

Evergreens,  with  white  flowers,  except  D.  nttf- 
tans.  Large  pieces  of  the  branches  strike  when 
put  in  strong  bottom-heat ;  rich,  flbry  losm,  weU 
drained.    Summer  temp.,  6«P  to  80" }  winter,  4t/* 
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ORKKHHOnSB. 
:?.nikU/M(knotieA),  4.  1830. 
•■  tnftaru  (nodding).     4.     Brows.     ivAj,    N. 

Holland.     I8M. 
•4  tmdmla'ta  (wmved).    6.    Cape  of  Good  Hop«. 

1810. 

STOVE. 
£}.  arbi/rea  (tree).  SO.  Miiy.  Stem  Leone.  1800. 
•—  BraxiMnMia  (Bruilian).    6.    Bnuil.     1835. 
•— ce'mtM  (droopinfc;.    10.    May.    Ilauritius. 

—  dra'ett  (drairon.  Commim),  10.   E.  Ind-   1040. 

—  eUtpHca  (ellipdc-teiMd).  S^.  Teliow.  March. 

Amboyna. 
"» etui/o'tia  (aword-leaTed).    4.    1800. 
^-ft'rrea  (iron).    8.    April.    China.     1771* 
^/rafgrant  (aweet-acouMd).    0.    April.   AMm. 

1708. 

—  interru'pta   C^nttmpitd),    9.    J«ae.    Sierra 

Ijeone.     1/08. 

—  Leone'tmB  (Sierra  Leone).    S,    June.    Sierra 

Leone.     1834. 
-*  margina'ta  (bordered).  Augmt.   Hadagaacar. 
-»•  Mauritia'na  (Mauritian).    4.    &lay.    Mauri- 

tiua.     1826. 
•^  ona'ta  (egg-ahape-f«werf).   S.   AuguaC.  Sierra 

Leone. 
•«»  pii«7mV«a  (parple4MtrA0.   U.June.   X.  lod. 

1830. 
wrqifc'jraCbent-back-lMWitf).    4.   Jun«.    Mada> 

gaacar.     1810. 
m'MUeifo'lia  (willow-leared). 
^  ttria'ta  (streaked).    4.    April.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1838. 
•^  mtreuU/ta  (twiggy).    4.    July.    Sierra  Loono. 

1821. 
— /«rm{i|<i'/i«  (terminal).  10.  June.  E.  Ind.  1830. 
*v /eMWto'ta  fcheouered).    Hadagatrur.     1610. 

—  umfiraeul¥ftra  l(ttmbraUa-bearing).   10.  Uau- 

ritiua.     1/88. 

Draoooe'pbalum.  DngoB's  Head. 
(From  draktftiy  a  dragon,  and  kephale,  a 
bead;  referring  to  the  gaping  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Liptffcrt$t  or  Lafnateg  [Lamia- 
cesBJ.  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  X-Gj^mno- 
tpermia.    Allied  to  Nepeta.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  Varch ;  perennials,  by  aeods  and  divinions  s  the 
lender  everftreens,  br  ttittinga  of  younpr  shoots 
under  a  hand-gUss,  In  April  or  May ;  light,  rich 
soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
J».  ^anefaeent  (hoary).   S.   Blue.   July.   Itevaat. 

1711. 
^^motdefnieum   (MoldaTiaD).     S.    Bloo.    July. 

Moldavia.     16^. 

—  -—  albMrum  (white-flowered).   S.    White. 

July.    MoldiTia.     1600. 

^ftrtgri'num  (diffuse).  4*  Purple.  July.  Si- 
beria.   17A9. 

•-lAym^'rtMi  (thyme-flowered).  4*  Purple. 
July.    Siberia.     1753. 

ORIWKH0U8K   KYEBaRUNS. 
i>.  Cmnarietite  (Canary.    Bairn  of  OU§ad)     S. 
Pale  purple.    August.    Canaries.     1097> 

—  chamrdryoi'deM   (germander-like).    ^.    Blue. 

July.     1883.    Trailer. 
•••ng«nui'(i««  (marjoram-like).  |.  July.  Siberia. 
1839.    Trailer. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
O,  ittaie'iue  (Altaic).  4.  Purple.  July.  GeorgiA. 
1760. 


D.  Jhrgmmt'Mt  (Argun).  14.  Bine.  Jaly.  Whcria. 

1833. 

—  iliiifrraetim  (Austrian).    1.  Blho.   June.  Au- 

stria.   1697. 

—  hoffjf9Pdm  (botrys-Uke).    4.     Porpla.     inly.  • 

Siberia.    1833. 

—  /6e'r<ciMn( Iberian).  1.  Blue.  July,  rberta.1839. 

—  integrif&lium  (whole-leaved).  Blue.  July.  Si- 

beria.    1 827. 

—  Jr«flica'ii»»  (Mexican).  1.  Bine.  July.  Meiica. 

1833. 

—  mc'/afis  (nodding).    1,    Bine.    July.    Siberia. 

1731. 
-^  pwhM^tum  (hand-lea«ed).    If.    Parfilt.   Ja|y. 
Siberia.    1816. 

—  pmnnflo'rum  (smail-flowered).   4*  Blue.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1835. 
^pMaftum  (shield-^ewre^.    l|.    Purple.  J«^. 
Levant.    1711. 

—  pimna'tum  (leafleted).    Blue.    June.    Siberia. 

1833. 

—  AttyseAte'iiHm  (Rayseh's).     t.    Bin*.    July. 

North  Europe.    I0go. 
^AM'noMMs  (Siberian).    1.  Blue.   August.  K. 
beria.    17OO. 

Draco 'ntiuk.  Dragon.  (FromirvAoa, 

a  dragon;  referring  to    its    spots  aod 

streaks   being  like  those  on  serpents. 

Nat  ord.,  Orontiocti  [OrontiacesB].  Linn., 

TSeptandria  l-Afonogifnitu  Allied  to  Po- 

thos  and  Orontium.) 

Stove  evergreen  creepers.  Dividing  the  roots ; 
flbry  loam,  and  a  little  decayed  dung  and  leaf* 
mould.  Summer  temp.,  fo^  to  86* ;  winter,  4iF 
to66<*. 

D.  j»o4fpAf'/liiM  (many-lenved).  1.  May.  India. 

1759. 

—  tpimo^tum  (prickly).   8.  April.   Ceylon.    1799^ 

Draoophy'llux.  (From  drakon,  a  dra- 
gon, and  phffUon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
long  bractes,  which  resemble  the  yoong 
leaves  of  the  Dragon-plant,  Drmcm'MM 
dra'co,  Nat  ord.,  EpacridM  [£paerida> 
cefls].  Linn.,  b-Penttutdria  l-Momcfymiiu 
Allied  to  Sphenotoma  and  Richea.) 

Oreenhouae  evergreens,  from  New  HoQaad. 
Cuttings  of  young  wood,  getting  Arm  at  the  baaa. 
in  April ;  peat  and  loam,  ooth  fllwy,  with  a  fittte 
silver  sand.    Temp.,  winter,  40*  to  44®. 

tK  oapiia'tum  (headed).    1830. 

—  ton^o'/ittm  GoDg-leaved).    8.   Wbiia. 

1834. 

—  «iCt/Mk  htm  (Ad»-/Ummimg),  S. 

1833. 

Draco'psis.  (From  draton,  a  dragon, 
and  opsisj  appearance;  referring  to  Uie 
rays,  or  florets.  Nat  ord.,  C« 
[Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  Id'Syngenena  ^Sm- 
perfluA,    AUied  to  Budbeckia.) 

Hardy    annual.      Seeds  and    dii 
garden  •soil- 

l>.  amplejn'enu^lit  (stem-eiaaping).  Tdlow.  JmH* 

Louisiana.     1/93. 

Draoon.  Draco'ntium  and  ^'rwat  dr^ 
co'titium, 

Draoom's-Blooo.     Ca'lawnu  dra'co. 
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DBiaoN*8-HxA]>.    Draeoet^pKalmtu 
Draqon-trxx.    Dracaena  dra'eo, 
DB4iKiNa  is  drawing  away  the  srnfaoe 
wit«r«  instead  of  aliowiDg  it  to  chili  the 
laod  hj  evaporation,  and  further  injuring 
the  crops  hy  ap  ezcesslTe  supply  of  mois- 
ture.   There  is  scarcely  a  guxlen  exist- 
ingtbat  would  not  be  benefited  by  under- 
draining.    Every  gardener  knows  the  ab- 
solute   necessity    for   a    good  drainage 
under  his  wall-tiees  and  vines,  but  few 
gardeners    ever    think    for  a    moment 
wliether  there  is  any  escape  and  outfall 
for  the  water  he  has  drained  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
above-named  favoured  trees.    Every  gar- 
den should  have  drains  cut,  varying  in 
depth  from  two  to  three  feet,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  with  an  interval  of 
trenty-four    feet   between    the    drains; 
twelve  feet  will  not  be  too  near  in  clayey 
soils.  At  the  bottom  of  the  drains  should 
be  placed  one-inch  pipes;  these  should 
be  well  puddled  over  six  inches  deep  with 
clay,  and  then  the  earth  returned.    They 
Jhould  have  an  outfall  into  a  ditch,  at 
the  leasl  elevated  side  of  the  garden. 
By  having  the    pipes  with  a  bore  no 
laji^er  than  an  inch  moles  cannot  creep 
in;  and  that  bore  is  large  enough  to 
carry  off  all  the  water,  after  even  the 
beaviflst  rains.    For  ftill  directions  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Donald's  shilling 
volume,  entitled  Land  Drainage. 

Dram'ju  (Named  in  honour  of  Mist 
Ora*e,  botanical  painter  for  the  Botanical 
Register.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchida- 
ce«].  Linn.,  ZO-Gynandria  UMonoMdria, 
Allied  to  Caleya.) 

tke  oalf  apedw  i»  •»  extremely  eaiions  groimd. 
«iehui,  luinag  one  flower  on  the  top  of  a  elender 
•talk,  eighteen  inehe*  long,  "  reMmblins  an  in- 
•wt  tiupended  hi  the  air,  and  nomg  with  every 
oracae.*'  Greenhooae.  Diriaion* ;  peat,  loam,  and 


Snmmv  temp.,  60^  to  mPi  winter,  5^ 


Xk«ta'<ltan(elaetie).     Vaiiegated.     September. 
Jiwaa  Biver. 

Bbavh.  a  plant  is  said  to  be  drawn 
vbeo  it  is  unnaturally  increased  in 
kogtb.  This  is  usually  by  sA  access  of 
heat  snd  moisture,  and  a  deficiency  of 
air  and  light. 

Dbepanooa'rpus.  The  Sickle-pod.  ( From 
dr*p«non,  sickle,  and  carpot,  a  fhiit;  re- 
f^emng  to  the  shape  of  the  seed-veHsel. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  ^-Decandria.) 

Stuve  ererpecn.  Cuttinga  of  yowig  shoots 
'>vlff  ripe,  with  their  leaves  entire,  in  aand,  under 
•  K>aM,  and  in  bottom-heat  i  peat  and  loam,  both 


fibry. 
toss*. 

D.  tuna'iut  (kalf. moon^c^^mUtd),     19.    White. 
8.  Amer.    I7QS. 

Dmcssufo.  Putting  the  borders  in 
order;  also  manuring  strawberries,  as- 
paragus, and  other  permanent  beds. 

Daitt  Sakd  is  the  sand  washed  by 
floods  into  drifts  or  banks,  whether  by 
the  sides  of  roads  or  streams. 

Dbuxdio.  Scarcely  a  crop  in  the  gar- 
den shoold  be  sown  broadcast,  for  drill- 
ing saves  seed  and  labour;  and  although 
in  some  oases  it  takes  more  time  to  in- 
sert the  seed  in  drills,  yet  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  time  saved  dur- 
ing the  after-culture,  for  the  thinning 
and  hoeing  are  greatly  fadliuted.  {8m 
Broadcast.) 

»  The  distance  apart  appropriate  for  the 
drills  for  particular  crops  will  be  fomid 
under  their  respective  titles;  they  are 
usually  made  with  a  hoe  and  line,  but  the 
drill-rake  is  often  used.  The  teeth  are 
set  six  inches  apart,  and  are  broad  and 
coulter-formed.  When  the  drills  are  re- 
quired to  be  less  than  six  inches  apart 
the  implement  can  he  worked  diagonaUy ; 
but  it  may  be  made  with  teeth  moveable 
to  any  desired  spaoe  apart. 

Dri'mxa.  (From  dr'anys^  acrid;  refer- 
ring to  the  juice  of  ih%  bulbs.  Nau  ord., 
LilyworU  [liliaceaa].  Linn.,  QBexandria 
l-itfofM^yato.    Allied  to  Massonia.) 

Little  greenhoiiae  bulbous  planU,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  elegant,  though  leas  showy  than 
the  Iziaa.  Offsets;  peat,  or  leaf- mould,  and 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  S&*to76'*i  winter, 
S&^  to  4S^;  potted  when  beginning  to  grow,  and 
until  then  kept  dry  after  the  withering  of  the  leaf. 

D.  aeumlnefta  (pointed).    ^.    Brown.    August. 
1820. 

—  aitfsstmm  (taUsat).  I^.  White,  gmea.  Angust 

1791. 

—  MU^ris  (hairwfringed).  14.  POrple,  n^ita.  Au- 

guat.    1800. 

—  ela^ta  (uU).  S.  Red,  green.  Oetober.    lygg. 

—  teMe«/o'/<a(8pear.leaved).   i.    Purple.   Sep. 

tember.    1800. 
^lanetolafta   (apear-head-Zeaverf).   ^.    Yellow, 
green.    September.    1774. 

—  longipeduneuta'ta  (long.fiower-atalked}.Oreen, 

purple.    September.     1800. 

—  me'dia  Cinterraediate).    White.   August.  1810. 

—  purpurafacens  (purpliah;.    ^.  Purple.  August. 

1818. 

—  pusifUa  (little),  i,  Oreoa.  Msr.  Capo  of  Good 

Hope.     379s. 

«-  undulu'ta  (waved).   A.    Offecs^-stripod.  If  ay. 
I819. 

—  vUU/sa  (iong-haired).   Oreen.   Augnat.  1896. 

Pki'iiys.     (From    drimys^   acrid;    re 
feiring  to  the  "bitter  tonic  taBie"  of  the 
bark,  one  of  the  characterititios  of  its 
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Kat.  ord..  Magnol%ad$   [Magnoliftcen]. 
Linn.,  X^Polyundria  4*7V<rayyiita.) 

The  Winter  Bark  of  commerce  U  that  of  D. 
Wlnt^ri,  KROod«ubttit«*te  for  cmnamon.  Green> 
houM  eTergreen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Cut- 
ting of  hidf'ripe  tbooto  ia  aaod,  under  a  (laas, 
and,  after  etanding  a  fortnight  abaded  from  aun, 
transferred  to  a  sweet  bottom-heat;  llbry  peat 
and  sandy,  lumpy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40*  to  46**. 

J>.  CAsle'iMfa  (Chilian).    IS.    Chiti.    1899. 

—  IFiis/c'H  (Winter's).    Magellan.    IttJ* 

Dao'sERA.  Sundew.  (From  dro^erot^ 
dewy.  Nat.  ord.,  Sundewi  [Droseracee]. 
Linn.,  (^-PenitMdria  b-PentOffyttia.) 

The  Sundews  are  delicate  herbaceous  plants, 
chiefly  inhabiunts  of  marshes ;  the  whole  plant 
is  thickly  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  dew- 
drops.  We  have  often  Tiewed  D.  rotundif&lia 
with  amaxement,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  little 
pool,  arrayed  in  hundreds  of  little  stars,  and 
sparkling  beneath  a  midday's  sun.  Seeds,  gene- 
rally, and  dirisions;  peat  earth,  above  it  fresh 
sphagnum  moss,  in  which  the  tiny  plant  is  to  be 
fixed,  and  then  the  pot  is  to  be  set  in  a  pan  of 
water;  when  cultivated,  they  should  all  be  in- 
dulged in  the  greenhouse. 

J>.  Moif'/u  (stemless).    i.   White*    Jaly.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     189S. 
^Am^rievfna  (American).     4.     WUle.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1020. 
"A'nglica  (EngUsh).     i.     White,  led.    J«ly. 

England. 

—  bma/U  w^'m-Umoei),    #.    MThite.    July.    N. 

Holland.    18S1. 

—  eryttroriU'sra  (scitflet-rooted).    White.    July. 

Swan  Kiver.t  1848. 

—  fiUeau'lu  (thready-stemmed).     Bote.     If  ay. 

Swan  Biver.     1841. 
—JUHf&rmiM  'thread-form).     4.    Forple*    July. 
North  Jersey.    1811. 

—  gigdntea    (gigantic).     White.    July.    8waa 

Biver. 
^timetfrU  (nanow-leavetf).    i«    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1818. 
^lougtfi/Hm    (long-leaved).     i.     Whita,    red. 

July.    Britain. 
^mmcrafniha  (large-floweted).      Boaa.     July. 

Swan  River. 
^moeropky*lla  (large-leavad).     Whlta.     July. 

Swan  Uiver.    1848. 

—  pafUidm  (pale).    White.    July.    Swan  Biter. 

1848. 

~  jNHidyfo'ra  (few-flowered),    i.    White.   July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 883. 

—  rotwuli/o'lia  (round-leavad).  i»  White.  July. 

Britain. 

—  Btotoni'/era  (creeping-notad).    White.    July. 

Swan  Biver. 

Dbofwobt.  Spirm^a  JlUpe'ndula  flod 
Potenti'Ua  JUipe'ndula. 

Dbummo'mdia.  (Named  after  Thomas 
Ihummondf  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
caaae  of  botany.  Nat  ord.,  Saxifrages 
[Sadfragaoeffi].  Linn.,  b-PerUandria  2- 
Dtgfnm.    Allied  to  Mitella.) 

An  alpine  or  rock-plant,  from  the  Boeky  Moun- 
tains, unfortunately  Drummi/ndia  must  be  can- 
celled: theplant  was  named  MiUIU/ptiM  previously 
bf  Meiaaar.    Hardy  herbaoaous  pereDuiali   J>i»L« 


sions  and  seeds »  light,  aaady  aoQ,  Ib  %  dry  pfaca 
or  rock-work. 

D,mUeUoede§    (mitella-lika).     ft.      TcOowiih. 
July.    Bocky  Mouiitaiaa.    1887- 

Drta'kdba.  (Named  after  JOryamdtr, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  ProUais 
[ProteacesB].  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  l- 
Monogynion    Allied  to  Banksia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  H«l> 
land,  with  yelbw  flowers.  Cuttings  of  firm  aide* 
shoots  taken  olf  in  August,  inserted  in  saad, 
under  a  bell-glass,  shaded  to  keep  the  foliage 
from  flagging,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
transferred  to  a  mild  bottom-heat;  fibry  peal 
and  fibnr  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  brokea 
potsherds,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal ;  pots  per. 
ticularly  well  drained.    Winter  temp.,  88*  w  41^. 

D.  aretotofdet  (arctotis-like).    1830. 

—  armafta  (armed).    8.     1803. 

—  0ax/e'n(  Baxter's).    8.    18S4. 

—  bipinnati'Jida  (doubly-lesfleted).     ISiOb 

—  biechm/i/iia  (blechnum-leaved).     1 4.    MM, 

—  ciUupkj^Ua  (beautiful- leaved).    1830. 

—  cardMufeea  (thistle-like).    8.    April. 
— anguittife^lia  (narrow-leaved).    S.    ApiiL 

—  nmea'ta  (wedge-ieaeerf).    3.    June.    1803. 

—  •— •  hfremf&Ha  (short- wedge-leaved).  8.  June. 

1803. 

—  ^—  longif&lia  (long-wedge-lcaTtd).  S.  Jaaa 

1803. 
— /«»e'«a(honey-eombed).    1840. 
— flaribu'nda  (many-Aowered).    S.    U 
—/o/to/a7a  ileafleted).    1830. 
— formo'ta  (handsome).    4.     I80S. 

—  FroMtfri  ( Eraser's).    1 840. 
— /oiv<A»''ta  (long-leaved).    S.    1803. 

—  muertnuUtttu  (small-sharp-poiiited). 

—  neroo'sa  (/cir^e-nerved).    8.     I8*». 

—  ist'ora  (snowv-Zcoeetf).    S.    1803. 

—  tu/bitia  (noble).    1840. 

—  obtufta  (hlunt'teaoed),    S.    1883. 
"  plumo'ta  (feathered).    8.     160;s. 

—  Proteoi'det  ( Protea-like).     1 84 0. 

—  ;«<erid»/o'/ta  (pteris-leaved).    14.    IflM. 

—  9tupcf»a  v'hesvy).     1840. 

—  <efiM(/b'i(a  (Ane-leaved).    S.    ApriL    Ifllt. 

Dbt'as.  (From  Ihyadrs,  the  god 
desses  of  the  woods,  to  whom  the  oak 
was  sacred.  The  leaves  of  2>.  odopt'ialm^ 
a  Scotch  plant  on  which  the  genua  wu 
founded  by  Linnsus,  resemble  small  oak- 
leaves  ;  and  he,  in  a  plajfiil  mood»  mada 
Dryas  the  badge  of  Virgil's  Diyadaa,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  dans.  Mat. 
ord.,  JRouworts  [lUwaceae].  Linn.,  IB- 
Icosandria  S-PoZy^ymo.  Allied  to  Colam 
and  Cowania.) 

All  the  species  but  D.  Drumwu^ndi  ha««  wUte 
flowers,  blooming  ia  July.    I>ivis4ana  and 
in  spring  I  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  ia 
roer ;  a  peat-border,  or,  still  better,  ui 
protaetad  during  winter  in  a  cold  pit. 

HABDT  EVERGBBKIVS. 

D.  Merm^dta  (intermediate),  i.  K.  Aaaar.  I 

—  ocfo/M'teia  (eight-petaled).    f.    Britain. 
•^ -—^  Ameriet^nm  (Americaii).     A.     N. 

1800. 
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RAKDT    HERBACBOT78. 
D.  dtenpe'Ma  (tn-peuled).    N.  Arimt.    Ita^. 
~  ieprifum  (d«presa«d).    h.    Ireland. 

—  ■J'fMr  (amalier)     |.    N.  Amer. 

HALF-HAROT  ETERORBEN8. 
1>,Drwmm^ndi{J>nimwBMnA*%).  \,  Yellow.   M. 

Amer.    1828. 
^hdegrifoPlin  (whole«leaTed).     \.    Greeabmd. 

ISM. 

—  Ine'/fo  (deU««to).    i.    CuumU.    int. 

Drtmoolo'ssitm.  The  Wood- tongue. 
(From  drymot,  a  wood,  and  glosntm^  a 
tODgae;  alluding  to  the  place  of  growth 
lod  form  of  the  fronds.  Allied  to  Poly- 
podium.)     8ee  Frhns. 

Spore*  jrellow.      Dtviaiont    peal   and   Iomb. 
Stmmcr  temp.,  00"  to  80^ ;  winter,  48*  to  M^ 
J^.eeme'nnn  (fleeby).    Australia. 

—  Umeeoi^tmm  (spear-head).  Jose.  India.  1848. 
-^  plhieUofdea  (pilosella-like).    June.    B.  Ind. 

1828. 

—  jpelulci'Aim  (spatalate).    S.  Ind. 

DaTXo'xiA.  (From  drym&nitif  wood- 
land ;  their  habitation.  Nat  ord.,  Oe$- 
menoorU  [Gesneraceffi].  Linn.,  14- 
Didiinamia  H-AngioMpermku  Allied  to 
BeMleria.) 

Stove  sTergieen  climbers.  Cuttings  in  sandj 
nil,  in  bottom-heat ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  OlP  to  80°  i  winter,  M"  to  65^. 

D.  kfeolor  (two-coloared).    0.    Purple.    W.  Ind. 

1800. 
^fimeUftm    (apotted->towered).      |.      Tallow, 

violet.     May.    Oaatimala. 

—  eOls'ta  (shaggy).    U.  White.  May.   Surinam. 

Drtka'bia.  (From  dryt,  a  tree;  dwell 
log  among  trees.) 

A  large  genua  of  store  Feme,  with  brownish- 
yfiUm  spores.  Allied  to  Dryostachyum.  Divi- 
■oa ;  prat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80^; 
vtaier,  SO"  to  S4«. 

D.  fl^Mdo-ayiMniia'/s  (whito-sealed).   Jane,   lale 

of  Luzon. 
-AlbmKe'ri(L4iBi1Iardi^'o).    1.    June.    N. 

Holland.     1894. 
— eMipllo'M(tafted).    April.    India.    1841. 
^mpUrUmfta  (amaU-headed).    Jalj.    S.  Amer. 

1898. 

—  eerii'mi  (leathery).    June.    India.    1840. 
**  is'rcni/tiu  (crowned).    June.    W.  Ind. 
-•mi^r'lia  (tbiek-Waved).    Augaat.    W.  Ind. 

18SS. 
—mapU^ra  (pointed-flowered).    Jnno.    Islo 
of  Luson. 

—  dTsoi^e'lia  (earious-leaved).  Jnly.  Avstralia. 
**  Ai'Ma  (doubtful).    June.    Isle  or  Luson. 

""  ff^atf'eo  (milkj-grcen).     Isle  of  Lusoq. 
'^hewU^niti'de^  (spleenwort-like).     9.    Yellow. 

March.     B.  Ind.     1848. 
-ff«r«le'tfil(aorsfleld's).    Yellow.    Java. 
*-Hsrde«(triB.iike).    S.    June.    B.  Ind.    1884. 
-/iV<Md^</tem  (jttglans-leaTed).     1^.     May. 

8.  Amer.     1828. 
— MsrAf«a(*nooth-rooted).    March.    E.  Ind. 

—  hsurioi'^ee  (lomaria-Uke).    Isle  of  Luson. 
~*  Uffifromt  (long-fronded).    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  yofrpes  (long-stalked).    B.  Ind.    1883.  | 
(loogest-Xaaaiod).    Isle  of  Luion.     I 


I>.  forf/b'rmir  rttrap-Hke).    March.    ■  lad. 

—  negWeln  (neglected).    Isle  of  I<aton. 

—  narmufHt  (normal).    March.    Nepaul. 
-—patma'ta  (hand-shaped).    lale  of  Luson. 

'— ptmUagfnea  (plaittain-like).    June.    E.  loda 
1849. 

—  ^imep^nftM  (alUed).    May.    B.  Ind. 
—pmiuU^U  (pimpled).     1.    March.    Manilla. 

1840.  ' 

—  tmereifoftia  (oftk-leaTed).     1^.    March.    lalo 

of  Luson.     1894. 

—  ryfbida  (red).    Isle  of  Luon. 

—  rup^atria  (rock).    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  aeaquipednfHa  (foot-and-a-half).  May.  NepavL 

—  atetutphf'lla  (narrow-leaTod).    March.    Java. 
->  tmhfaiei^tm  (rather-aickle-shape).  Isle  of  Luson. 

—  tenuUafria  (slender-thongrd).    Mindanao. 

—  undula'ta  (waved-Zeaeed).    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  vutftn'ria  (common).    March.    W.  Ibd.    laiCb 
^  ira//fcA«  (Wallich's).    March.    B.  Ind. 

Drtoba'lanops.  Camphor*  tree.  (Fr^m 
dry*,  a  tree,  and  baUo,  to  flow ;  from  the 
tree  yielding  mnch  sap.  Nat  ord.,  lAn- 
denbln&mt  [TiliaeesB].  linn.,  IS-Poly- 
andria  l-3fanogynia,) 

A  stove  tree,  which  prodveea  the  chief  of  the 
natural  camphor  imported.  We  say  natural 
camphor,  because  camphor  Is  now  manufactured 
from  turpentine. 

D.  eafmpkorm  (camphor).  100.  Yellow.  Sumatra. 

Dryo'ptkeis.     (From  drya^  a  tree,  and 

plerit^  a  fern.    A  genus  of  stove  Ferns. 

Allied  to  Pteris.) 

Division  i  peat  and  loan.  Summer  temp.,  00* 
to  W ;  winter,  tlP  to  6S*. 

D.  aagittifo'tta  (arrow-leared).    Yellow.    ApriL 
E.  Ind. 

Dstosta'ohtux.  (F^m  dry$,  a  tree, 
and  atachySf  a  spike.  A  genus  of  Stove 
Ferns,  with  yellow  spores.  Allied  to 
Drynaria.) 

Dirisions{  peat  and  loam.  Sammer  temp^ 
00°  to  80" ;  winter,  8^  to  65^ 

jD.  ottudaftum  (Utled).    May.    Celebes.    1849. 
•— jn/o'ewm  (hairy).    May.    laleofLnaon.    1841. 
—  ^a^ndetu  (shining).    May.    Isle  of  Luaoa. 
1849. 

Drt'petbs.  (From  drypto^  to  lace- 
rate ;  being  a  spiny  shrub.  Nat  ord., 
Spurgeworit  [EuphorbiaceeB].  Linn., 
'42-IHteeiu  4-  Teirandruu  Allied  to  Sarco- 
oooea.) 

StoTo  erergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  in  sandy 
loam,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  peat  and  loaaa, 
both  flbry  and  sandr.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to 
80";  winter,  60"  to  ftS". 

D.  ero'eea  (copper-eoloared).     0.     Jnno.     W. 
Ind.    1890. 

Dby'pis.     (Froni  drypto,  to  lacerate; 

leaves  armed  with  spines.     Nat  ord., 

Cioveworts  [Cazyophyllaeeoe].    linn.,  ft- 

Pentandria  d-2V^ata.     Allied  to  Aoan- 

*^opbylIum). 

Hardy  evergreen.  Seeds  {  cuttings  under  a 
hand-hght  In  uo  eariy  summer  months  i  reqoifoc 
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a  dry  altiution,  and  eqail  pordsM  of 
•nil  rough  tmuA, 

D.tpin&m  (prickly).     |. 
Italy.    )77ft> 

Dby-Sto^e  is  a  hothouse  devoted  tx> 
the  culture  of  such  plants  w  require  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  but  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere than  the  tenants  of  the  BarA-ftot;«. 
Consequently,  fermenting  materials  and 
open  tanks  of  hot- water  are  inadmissible ; 
but  the  sources  of  heat  are  either  steam 
or  hot-water  pipes  or  fluee.    See  Stovb. 

DuBBiivo  is  a  gardener's  term  for  clip- 
ping. The  dmbhings  of  a  hedge  are  the 
parts  dipped  off  vdth  the  shears. 

DocK'8-FOOT.    Podophy'Uum, 

Duva'sia.  (Named  after  M»  Diimns, 
one  of  the  editors  of  JnnaUa  des  Sciemees 
Naiurelles.  Nat  ord.,  Leguminotu  Pttwts 
[Fabaoen].  Linn.,  rf-IHadelphia  ^Jk- 
eandria.    Allied  to  Clitoria.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  twiner*,  from  Nepavl, 
both  introdueed  ia  1814.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hot« 
bed,  in  spring ;  eatdngs  of  joang  shoots  getting 
firm,  nnaer  a  glass,  and  in  sand,  in  a  little  bot- 
tomoheat,  in  April ;  aandy  peat  and  fibry  luam. 
Summer  temp.,  Aft^  to  79** ;  winter,  46*>  to  60^ 

E.  pmM§cem$  (downy).    0.    Yellow.    October. 
—  vUMm  (long-haired).    6.    Pale  yellow.    Oe- 
tober. 

Domb-Canb.     Cala'dium  Seffui'num, 
Dumrbi'lia.     (In  honour  of  Constant 
Dmneril,  a  French  naturalist.    Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraeen].    linn.,  19-^y»- 
yenesia  l-JBquaUs.) 

3toTe  erergreen  shmb.  Cattinga  ia  aandy  soily 
under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam.  Summer  tamp., 
Ill**  to  80"  {  winter,  4ft"  to  66^ 

D.  panfeN/c'te  (panided).    S.    Purple.   August. 
Columbia.    1886. 

DuNO.  Under  this  title  our  attention 
must  be  confined  to  the  faeces  and  urines 
of  animals,  and  that  one  most  common 
compound,  stable-dtmg. 

Night-soil  is  the  richest  of  these  ma- 
nures. It  is  composed  of  human  feces 
and  urine,  of  which  the  constituents  are 
as  follows  I  FcBces. — ^Water,  73.8  ;  vege- 
table and  animal  remains,  7 ;  bile,  0.0 ; 
albumen  0.9 ;  peculiar  and  extractive 
matter,  1.3  ;  salts  (carbonate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia- 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  phosphate 
of  lime),  2.7 ;  insoluble  residue,  14.0. 
I7nii«.— Urate  of  ammonia,  0.298  ;  saU 
ammoniac,  0.459  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
2.119;  ehloride  of  potassium,  8.674; 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt), 
15.060;  phosphate  of  soda,  4J267 ;  phos- 
pliato  ot  lime,  0JM)9 ;    acetate  of  soda, 


2.770;    ur«a    and     colouring     matter, 
23.640;  water  and  lactic  acid,  47.511. 

After  stating  the  above  aualjses  in 
his  excellent  work  On  Fertilizers^  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  the  f  ery  chemical  compositi&fl,  there- 
fore, of  this  compost  would  indicate  the 
powerful  fertilizing  effects  which  it  is 
proved  to  produce.  The  mass  of  essilj 
solublo  and  decomposable  animal  matten 
and  salts  of  ammonia  with  which  it 
aboundn,  its  phosphate  of  lime,  its  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  are  all  by  themselvef)  ex- 
cellent fertilizers,  and  must  afluTd  a 
copious  supply  of  food  to  plants. 

The  distigreeable  smell  maj  be  de> 
stroyed  by  mixing  it  with  qui(^-lime,  <* 
still  better  with  either  chloride  or  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  thin  layers  in  fine  weather, 
it  speedily  dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and 
in  this  state  may  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  rape-cake,  and  delivered  into 
the  furrow  with  the  seed. 

From  the  experiments  of  M,  Schubler 
and  others,  the  relative  value  of  night- 
soil  is  as  follows : — 

"  If  a  given  quantity  of  the  land  sown 
vdthout  manure  yields  three  times  the 
seed  employed,  then  the  same  quantity 
of  land  will  produce  five  times  the  quan- 
tity sown  when  manured  with  old  herb- 
age, putrid  grass  or  leaves,  garden  stufl^ 
&c. ;  seven  times  with  cow-dung,  nine 
times  with  pigeon's-dung,  ten  times  with 
horse-dung,  twelve  times  with  human 
urine,  twdve  times  with  goai's-dunga 
twelve  times  with  sheep's-dung,  and  four- 
teen  times  with  human  manore  or  bol- 
lock's blood.  But  if  the  land  be  of  sndi 
quality  as  to  produce  without  manure 
five  times  the  sown  quantity,  theo  the 
horse-dung  ttianure  will  yield  fomteen, 
and  human  manure  nineteen  and  two- 
thirds  the  sown  quantity." 

Fowl-dung,  if  composed  partly  of  that 
of  the  duck,  which  is  a  gross  feeder,  is 
nearly  equal  to  guano.  This  and  that  ol 
the  pigeon  contain  much  ammonia,  and 
all  abound  in  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed 
with  decomposing  organic  matters  and 
uric  acid,  all  highly  valuable  as  fertilisers. 

Stable  or  Farm-gard  Dung  is  usually 
composed  of  the  following  matters: 
£ror««-uriff«.— Water  and  mucus,  94 ;  car* 
ban  ate  of  lime,  1.1 ;  carbonate  of  soda, 
0.9 ;  hippurate  of  soda,  2.4  ;  chloride  of 
potasRium,  0.9 ;  urea,  0.7.  But  besides 
the  above,  it  contains  common  salt,  ph< 
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phate  of  lime,  and  snlphAte  of  8oUa. 
C€i»-urint, — Water,  66;  phosphate  of 
lime,  3 ;  chloride  of  potasttium,  and  sal 
•mmoniae,  15;  sulphate  of  potash,  0; 
eaiitoDate  of  potash  and  carbonate  at 
mnmonia,  4 ;  urea,  4. 

One  thousand  parts  of  dry  wheat- straw 
being  burnt,  yielded  M.  Saussnre  forty- 
eight  parta  of  ashes;  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  dxy  straw  of  barley  yielded 
forty-two  parts  of  ashes.  The  portion  dis- 
sipated hy  the  fire  would  be  principally 
carbon  (chareoal),  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  water;  one  hundred  parts  of 
ihese  ashes  are  composed  of — Various 
soluble  salts,  principally  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  2!l^ ;  phosphate  of 
lime  (eaithy  salt  of  bonee),  6|;  chalk 
(carbonate  of  lime),  1 ;  silica  (flint), 
Oli;  metallic  oxide  (principally  iron), 
1 ;  loss,  7  4.0th8.  The  straw  of  barley 
contams  the  same  isgredienta,  only  in 
rather  different  proportions. 

The  solid  exerementa  of  a  horse  fed 
OB  hay,  oate,  and  straw,  oontain,  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  M.  Zierl,  in  1000 
pwts.  Water,  698;  pioromel  and  salts, 
'•20;  bilioQs  and  extractive  matter,  17; 
green  matter,  albumen,  maons,  ftc,  68 ; 
vegeuble  fibre  and  remains  of  food,  d02. 

These,  when  burnt,  yielded  to  the  same 
ebemist  sixty  parts  by  weight  of  ashes, 
which  were  comr<^sed  of — Carbonate, 
satphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  5 ;  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime,  9 ;  silica,  46. 
^^vwr.  Rtjf.  Agr,  Soc.,  vol.  1,  p.  489. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  and 
Bueh  difference  of  opinion  among  eul- 
tivators  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
smploying  dung  in  a  f^h  or  in  a  putrid 
state,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  both 
parties  have  run  into  extremes — the  one 
side  contending  for  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying it  quite  fresh  frt>m  the  farm-yard, 
the  other  contending  that  it  cannot  well 
be  too  decayed. 

The  mode  employed  by  Lord  Leicester 
is  the  medium  between  these  equally 
CBnoeoaa  extremes.  He  found  that 
the  employment  of  the  f^esh  dung  cer- 
tainly made  the  dung  go  much  farther, 
bot  then  a  multitude  of  the  seeds  of 
various  weeds  were  carried  on  to  the 
land  along  with  the  manure.  He  has, 
therefore,  since  used  his  compost  when 
only  in  a  half-putrefied  stale  (called 
tbott  dung  by  farmers),  and  hence 
the  seeds  are  destroyed  by  the  effects 
^  the  patrelaction,  and  the  dung  still 


eztenda  much  farther  than  if  suf* 
fered  to  remain  until  quite  putrefied. 
Putrefaction  cannot  go  on  without  the 
presence  of  moisture.  Where  water  ia 
entirely  absent,  there  can  be  no  putre- 
faction; and  hence  many  farmers  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  pumping  the 
drainage  of  their  farm-yards  over  their 
dong-heapa ;  others  invariably  place  tbem 
in  a  low,  damp  situation.  This  liquid 
portion  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  by 
the  cultivator.  The  soil  where  a  dung- 
hill has  lain  in  a  field  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  a  rank  luxnrianca  in  the 
succeeding  crop,  even  if  the  eardi  be- 
neath to  the  depth  of  six  inches  is  re- 
moved and  spread  with  the  dsnghill. 

^oito. — This  now  celebrated  manure 
has  been  known  aa  the  chief  fertilizer 
employed  by  the  Peruvians,  almost  as 
long  as  that  part  of  the  New  World  has 
been  recognised  by  geographers.  Its 
name,  in  the  language  of  that  countiy, 
aignifiea  M«  manure ;  and  it  merits  audi 
distinction,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
powerftd  assistants  to  vegetation  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Guano  is  not 
peculiar  to  Peru,  but  is  found  in  immense 
beds  upon  many  rocks  and  islands  of 
the  Atlantic,  being  the  excrements  of 
the  marine  birds  frequenting  those  ocean 
solitudes.  It  has  been  lately  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Ure,  who  reports  it  as  composed 
of  the  following  proportional  constituents : 
Asotized  organic  matter,  including  urate 
of  ammonia,  and  capable  of  affording 
firom  8  to  17  ]>er  cent,  of  ammonia  by 
slow  decomposition  in  the  soil,  50.0  ( 
water,  11.0;  phosphate  of  lime,  25.0; 
ammonia,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, containing  from  4  to  9  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  18.0 ;  siliceous  matter,  1.0. 

This  analysis  explains  the  source  from 
whence  failure  has  been  derived  to  many 
who  hKVO  tried  it.  It  is  the  most 
violently  stimulating  of  all  the  known 
natural  manures,  and  they  have  applied 
it  too  abundantly.  This  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Maund.  When  ap- 
plied to  Slrawberries  once  a  week  in  a 
liquid  state  (foiur  ounces  to  a  gaUun),  it 
made  them  very  vigorous  and  productive; 
but  sprinkled  upon  some  young  seedlings 
of  the  same  fruit,  it  killed  them.  Two 
ounces  per  yard  (five  owt.  per  acre), were 
sprinkled  over  OnionMy  and  they  doubled 
the  untreated  in  size*  Potatoes,  manured 
with  one  ounce  and  a  half  per  yard,  were 
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fendered  nmoh  more  loxuriant  than 
others  hanng  do  gnano.  BnuteU  Sprvuls 
were  half  destroyed  by  being  planted  in 
immediate  oontaot  wiUi  nine  parts  earth 
and  one  part  gnano.  Oeraniunu  were 
greatly  injured  by  liqnid-mannre  of  gnano 
(four  ounces  per  gallon),  but  ** plants  of 
various  sorts,  in  pots,  watered  only  with 
guauo- water,  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon, 
have  flourished  astonishingly ;  none  have 
failed.  These  are  lessons  which  cannot 
be  mistaken." — Auctormm,  223.  Mr. 
Rendle  and  other  persons  record,  as  the 
result  of  dearly-purchased  experience, 
that  where  guano  has  failed  to  be  bene- 
ficial, or  has  been  ii^nrious,  it  has  been 
applied  in  quantities  too  powerftil  for  the 
plants  to  bear.  In  a  liquid  state,  half  an 
ounce  per  foiion,  and  given  to  growing 
plants  once  a  week,  it  never  fails  to  be 
productive  of  vigour.  When  sown  as  a 
top-dressing,  it  should  be  mixed  with  Ave 
times  its  weight  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  &c., 
and  then  scattered  as  thinly  as  possible. 
When  used  as  atop-dressing  for  a  flower- 
pot, a  small  pinch  between  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers  will  be  sufficient 

Cow-dung,  for  potting  purposes,  should 
be  collected  whilst  fir^h,  kept  under  a 
dty  shed,  be  frequently  turned  over,  and 
used  when  in  a  dry,  loose  condition. 
Two  years'  old  dung  is  best. 

Dura'mta.    (Named  after  C  Durante*, 

a  physician  and  botanist.     Nat.  ord.. 

Verbenas    [Yerbenacee].       Linn.,     14- 

Didynamia  Z-Angiospermia.) 

Stove  erergrecMi  thruba,  with  blue  flower*. 
Cuttingi  in  und,  under  a  belloglMs,  in  bottom- 
heat  I  luKin  and  peat.  Baminer  temp.,  00^  to  St^ ; 
winter,  4S<*  Co  M^ 

D.  arfre^niea  (silvery).    0.    E.  Ind.    1894. 

—  £/«'na  (Ein«*«).    0.    August.  W.  Ind.   1730. 

—  ine'rmie  (unarmed).    0.     August.     S.  Amer. 

I7»0. 

—  maer99efrpa  0*rg«-fruited).  0.  W.  Ind.  ISIS. 

—  MutVrii  (Hutis's).    0.    W.  Ind.     1830. 

—  P/umi«'ri  (Plumiftr's).  1ft.  October.  S.Amer. 

17M. 
« Xcifa/M'iMfa  (Salapa).    0.    Mezieo.    18». 

Du'rio.  (From  Duryon,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  fruit,  *'one  of  the  most 
delicious  productions  of  nature.**  Nat. 
ord.,  Slerculiadt  [Stereuliaoea].  Linn., 
1%-Polyadelphia  l-Deeandria,  Allied  to 
Cheirostemon.) 

In  a  putrid  state  the  fruit  Is  used  as  a  bdt  to 
trap  the  civet-cat  i  henee  the  specifle  name. 
Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  Arm  young 
shoots  in  *pring,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat  I  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  00*  to  M^  i  winter,  6«^  to  55*. 

D,  gibeikPrnu  (civet).  00.  White.  S.  lod.  ISU. 


DittaYia.  Applied  by  Hawortli  to  i 
section  of  Stapelia;  but  the  name  was 
pre-occupied  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  for 
a  genas  of  Liverworts,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken  in  this  work.  The  species 
will  be  foond  under  Stapb'zja. 

Duvav'a.  (After  Duvau,  a  French  bo- 
tanist Nat  ord.t  Terebimlha  or  Jnaeardt 
[Anaoardiacec].  Dnn.,  2l-Manmeim  7- 
Octnndria,    Allied  to  Schinns.) 

Fine  evergreens,  requiring  greenhoase  ptolee 
tion  north  <h  London. 

D,demMtm   (toothed).      M.      WUtn.      Jnne. 
Owyhee.    470S. 

—  depefitdetu  (hanging).  10.  WUU.  Chili.  ITPt. 

—  latijWlia  (broad  -  leaved).      10.      Yellowish. 

June.    Chili.    1830. 
^Umgifa^Hm  (long-lcaved).     9,      Pain  yullrw. 
June.    Buenos  Ayrea.    1815. 

—  •oa'to  (egg-l«a««rf).  0.  Greenish.  ChflL  lAfc 

DwART  Fan-palv.  OhoMoi'ropMktfmUis, 
DwA&r  Standard  is  a  fruit-tree  on  a 
very  short  etem,  with  its  branches  on- 
trained. 

Dy'ocA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Prnee 
Sabn-Jh/ck,  a  German  author  of  a  splen- 
did work  on  Succulents.  Nat  odL, 
BromelworU  [Bromeliace»].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  8-  Trigynia.  Allied  in  «n>c«r- 
oMOf  to  a  small  Pitcaimia.) 

Like  a  pine-apple  plant  in  miniatnre ;  wsnaQy 
grown  with  small  greenhouse  succulents,  iteck- 
crs ;  loam  and  peat,  with  lime-rubbish,  and  wdl 
drained.  Summer  temp.,  ftft*  to  7ft^ ;  winter,  Hf 
to4ft^ 

D.  oMmimm    (tallest).      Orange. 

Buenoe  Ayres. 
•^rmrijUifra  (seattered-flowered).     !• 

June.    BrasiU     18SS. 

Dyer's  GREBif-wsED.  (Jent'ste  ^t- 
to'ria. 

Dysopht'lla.  (From  dywdn^  fetid, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  referring  to  the 
strong  peppermint -like  smell  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  LipuforU  or  Labiate$ 
[Lamiaceie].  Linn.,  1^  Didgnamim  1- 
OymnoBpermia,    Allied  to  Mint) 

Division  of  the  roots,  just  as  fresh  growth  is 
eommencing,  in  spring  i  common,  sandy  soil. 

D,  piMfmila  (dwarf).    ^,    Purple.    Aognat.    Ne- 
paul.     18il0.     Hardy  herbaoeons. 

—  quadrffo^iia  (four-leaved).    1.     Pur^rle.    July. 

Nepaul.     I8S0.     Qrecnbouiie  cvergrrm. 

—  s/ei/o'/n  (»tarry->foH>tfretf).     1.    Purple,  lodia. 

1410.    G  reenhouse  he rbaeenus. 
^  9erHeUla»tH  (whorled).    Ulae.    NcpanL  IMS. 


E. 

Eari'ka.  (Fh)m  earino§,  the  springs 
the  time  of  their  blooming.  Nat  onL, 
Orekidi   [Orchidaoen].     Linn.,  SO-Qp^ 
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mtmdria  l-Monaiubria,    Allied  to  Phofi- 

doU.) 

Stem  ovtUdt,  from  If  aw  Zmhad.  DitMob 
«f  ^M  plant*  wlMD  fnah  growth  it  eoomnenciiif  i 
■pfaoinittm-DMMB  and  fibry  paat.  In  which  tho 
root*  aro  flxcd  aboT«  th«  furface  of  a  pot,  or  in  a 
•hallow  basket,  and  toapcnded  from  dio  roof. 
SnauBcr  tcmn.,  00*  to  85^.  with  molalnn ;  win- 
Mr,  MP  to  M*,  and  rather  dry. 

S,  mmermuftm  (aharp-polBled).     White.  '  May. 

IMS. 

(awoet-aoentod).     White.     May. 


1 

Eaxtb.  Eyery  ealtivated  soil  is  main- 
ly composed  of  four  euths  in  ▼arioos 
proportione: ^Silica,  or  pore  flint;  aln- 
mina,  or  pnre  clay ;  lime,  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  chalk ;  and 
magnesia.    Bet  Soil. 

EABTHnfo-up,  or  drawing  the  soil  in  a 
ridge  to  the  stems  of  plants,  is  beneficial 
to  those  flbrons-xooted,  by  reducing  the 
diatanoe  from  tike  snrfaee  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  plant's  roots ;  by  inducing  the 
pirodnction  of  rootlets  fh>m  the  stem; 
and  sheltering  the  winter  standing  crops, 
for  the  closer  the  leaves  of  these  are  to 
the  earth  the  less  is  the  reduction  of 
heat  from  the  latter,  either  by  radiation 
or  contact  with  the  colder  air ;  bat  to 
taberons-rooted  plants,  as  the  potato,  it 
is  detrimentaL  In  our  experiments,  it 
has,  on  an  areragey  reduced  the  produce 
one- fourth. 

Eabth-ihtt.    J'raeMs. 

Eabwio.  {Forjleula  aurieulam.)  This 
destroyer  of  the  peach,  apricot,  plum, 
dahlia,  pinlt,  and  carnation,  commits  its 
ravages  only  at  night,  retiring  during  the 
day  to  any  conrenient  shelter  in  the 
yktnity  of  its  prey.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  this  habit,  and  if  small  garden- 
pots  with  a  little  moss  within  be  inverted 
upon  a  stick,  and  pieces  of  the  dry  hol- 
low stem  of  the  sunflower,  or  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  be  placed  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  enumerated, 
many  of  the  insects  will  resort  thither, 
and  may  be  shaken  out  and  destroyed. 
As  earwigs  are  winged  insects,  it  is  use- 
less to  guard  the  stems  of  plants  in  any 
mode. 

E'behus.  The  following  species  have 
been  separated  from  Antbyllis  by  some 
botanists,  to  make  this  genus ;  but  they 
should  be  reunited  to  it.    See  Amthy'llis. 

ff.  Gnc'fies  (Cretan),  l^.  Pink.    Jnne.    Candia. 

1737. 

—  jiiii  t'ta  fleafleted).  |.  Pink.  Jnne.  Barbary. 

1780. 

—  8Ulki/rpH  (Sibthorp't).  Pink.  July.    Oreeee 

I    ' 


S'boiit.    JHotpf^roi  i^benum, 

Soastaphy'llum.    See  PrsBOCJL'Bnjs. 

Eccbbvoca'rpus.       (From    §kkremei, 

pendent,  and  Aorpoi,  fruit;  position  of 

the  seed-pods.     Nat  ord.,    Biynoniadt 

[Bignoniacea].      Linn.,    ]4-Z>t4fyamRta 

%'Aitfiogperntia,    Syn.,  CtUe'mprUi.) 

Half-hardy  eyeigieeu  dimbera,  with  oraaf* 
ilowera.  Seed*  lown  on  heat,  in  February,  wiU 
bloom  out  of  doors  daring  the  •nmmer  1  cuttinKS 
taken  off  in  Angntt,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
dnring  the  winter,  will  bloom  better.  In  theltered 
places  the  fleahy  roota  will  remain  aafe  in  the 
^nnd  during  the  winter  {  bnt  in  meet  plaeea  it 
la  safest  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  wet,  or 
take  them  up  and  keep  them  from  froet.  Kid 
plant  again  in  May  \  waj  light,  fertile  soil. 

X.lafif<^nw  (long-flowered),    f.    July.    Para. 
1895. 

—  aea'Arn  frongh).    f.    July.    Chill.    1894. 

Eoau'iinzA.  (Derivation  unltnown. 
A  rare  Lilywort  [Liliacen].  Linn.,  6. 
HeximdruL  l-Monog^itu  Allied  to  An- 
tberieum.) 

Division,  and,  it  b  believed,  by  seeds  t  peat  and 
loam  {  greenhooae  and  eold  pit  ealture. 

S.iemifMrm  (thi«e-flow«red).    Golden.     Jnly. 
Mexioo.    18S7* 

Ecbxys'ria.     (After  M.  Echeveri^  a 

botanical  draughtsman.  Nat  ord.,  HauMe- 

ieeki  [CrassulacesBj.  Linn.,  lO-Deemutria 

4L-PentafffHia,    Alhed  to  Sedum.) 

Cntflngs,  chiefly  in  spring,  that  the  plaata  nay 
be  establiahed  during  aaflsmer}  the  base  of  th« 
cutting  should  be  dried  for  scTeral  days,  though 
the  leaves  are  kept  green  by  shading  ana  moisture, 
before  inserting  them  in  ssndy  sou  1  a  belUglase, 
if  not  kept  close,  will  do  them  good,  and  also  a 
little  bottom -heat  {  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  lime- 
rubbish.  Winur  temp.,  48**  to  45^  and  kept 
almoetdry. 

OBBSNHOUSE   XTEBOREKN8. 
f .  Ma<(^o'/to  (pointed-leared).    i.    Scarlet,  yaU 
low.    April.    Uezieo.    1841. 

—  krmeieolafta  (small -bractcd).     Bed,  yellow. 

Caraccas.    1848. 

—  emtpiMam  (tufty).    1.    Yellow.    July.    Oall- 

fomia.    l7iK'* 

—  Mod'fiM  (scarlet-yfoirered).    9.   Scarlet.    Oc- 

tober.   Mexico.    ISI6. 
—/orlno'an  (mealy).    Pale  yellow.    California. 

—  gi6ki/li/ra   (swollen-flowered).      9.      Yellow, 

pink.    September.    Mexico.    1896. 
->  ^randi/o'^  (large-leaved).    9.    Orange.    Oc- 
tober.   Mexico.    1838. 

—  te'M  (loose).    Yellow.    California.    1847. 
^fuhenU^nta  (powdery).    White,  red.    8«i^ 

tember.    Mexico?   1840. 

—  r&kifta  (blunt-faaoMO.    1.    Crimson,  yellon 

November.    Mexico.    1846. 

—  ro'fM  (roev).    1.    Koae,  yellow.    September. 

Braid.    1840. 

—  StAee'n'l  (Scheer'e).    l^.    Pink,  yeUow.    No- 

vember.   Mexico.    1849. 


STOTS   KVKROREENS. 
B,bMdm  (dingy-ienmd).     1.     SearUt. 
Mexico.    18S8. 


Jaly. 
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K.  roemno'M  (neeme'l).  s.  CiioMOB.  October. 
Uezico.     1836. 

—  ntvfndn  (one-rided).  flcerlet.  June.  Mex- 
ico.   1817. 

.  BoHiMA'aBA.  (From  tchinon,  a  hedge- 
hog ;  referring  to  Cbe  involucre,  or  scaly 
covering  of  eompostte  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  I9'8yn- 
fffnesia^'SuperJltm.  /llUodIo  Rndbeckia.) 

Hurdj  herbaceouf  perennieJt.  Division  and 
•reds  in  spring ;  commo«  M  flandy  toil. 

e.  Diektoffd  (Dickaon'A     U    LUm.     Angntt. 

Mexico. 
"duf^im  (doubtful).      ^     tike.     September. 

Mexiro.     1897. 
•^  keterophp'lta  (Tariow-lnved).     1^.     Purple. 

October.    Molco.    )8i29. 

—  nmpifo'tia    (repe-fc«?ed).      S.      Red.      July. 

North  Spaia.    1834. 

—  purjm'ren  ( purple Vf««vrrtf)-    4.    Red.    Sep- 

tember.    If .  Arocr.     1699. 

—  sertfHna  (late->lnMr<fi^).   s.    Bed.    ficptem- 

ber.    N.  AiMor.    1816. 

EoHmooA'OTUik  (From  ecAiDM,  hedge- 
hog, and  cactus,  Nou  ord.,  Indian  Figs 
[Caotaoese].  LmiL»  iU-Joosandria  1- 
Monoffynia») 

Like  the  tection  Maniniin«ita,tbi»of  Meloeactt 
ie  encumbered  by  one-half  too  iMny  name*  of 
apecieai  founded  on  triiliog  Tariatioaa,  peculiar 
either  to  different  ages  of  tne  aame  ptanta,  or  to 
accidental  forma  from  eMda.  Wm  apatiae  aad 
•ultura,  see  Ca'ctds. 

Eghi'nops.  Globe  Tfaiaile.  (From 
sekinos,  hedgehog,  and  9p9»,  like;  refer- 
'  ring  to  the  spiny  scsIm  of  the  involacre, 
or  covering  of  eomposite  flowers.  Nat 
ord.,  Oomposiis§  [Asteracee].  linn., 
Id'Sjftfgenesia  b-8egregata»  Allifti  to 
Gaza]iia.X^ 

Bicnniala,  chiefly  by  eeeda  in  April.    Paraimiala, 
by  diTition  in  March ;  common  aoil. 

HARDY  BIEKKIALS. 

6,  Bkrmc'«i0iMa'|6tM(  Hungarian  white).  WUte. 
Hungary.     1832. 

—  Omel^ni  (Gmelin's).    White,  blue.    1895. 

—  ku'miUs  (humble).    1^.    Blue.    June.    Cau> 

casua.    1810. 

—  Immigino'sus  (woolly).  S.  Blue.  July.  Levant. 

1796. 

—  ;>fafff'/epi«(broad-icaIed).    September.    1889. 

—  pu'ngens  (pungent).     Rumia.     1835. 

—  Tau'rieus  (Taurian).  4.  Blue.  August.  Tauria. 

1816. 

—  ToHrn^(/rm  (Tournefort'i).  Caucaaua.   1885. 

HARDY  PBRENNIAL8. 
S.  eHaMia  (crested).      Cream,   wkita.      July. 
BoHm.  ' 

—  Dmhu'rUms  (Dahnrian).    8.     Blua.     August. 

Dahuria.     1838. 

—  «»«/#«'ft«t  (lofty).   6.    While.   July.   Auatria. 

1817- 
■—  gimk^rrhHus  (most  smooth).    Blue.    August. 
Sinai.    1880. 

—  pmmicHla'tus   (panideo).      0.      Blua.      July. 

Spain.     ISIS. 
— /Vrifceu  (Persian).   White.  August.    Peraia. 
uQCl. 
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B,  Retro  (Bitro).  8.  Blue.  July.  Rurape 

—  Ruihe'ninu    (RuMian).      9.      Blue. 

Russia.     I816 
•^Sptnsfsua  (wfAny-hftiied).     4.    Wlufts.     JuJr. 
Egypt.    I607. 

—  stri'etua  (erect).  S.  Pale  blue.  July.    Swropa. 

1830. 

—  tsmu/t/tius  (fine-leuved).    S.    Blue.    AvgnU 

Rutaia.     1888. 
^•trga'tus  (twiggy).    %    Btac.    June.     South 
Europe.    18S0. 

EcHiNo 'psis.  ( From  echinos,  hedgehog, 
and  opsis,  like;  referring  to  the  spines 
which  clothe  its  globular  stem.  Nat.  ord., 
Indian  Fign  [Cactaceae],  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  £ohi- 
nocactos.) 

Stove  Cactnsea.  Light  loam,  a  little  leaf-m^uM, 
and  a  few  lump*  of  lime-rubbiah,  and  well  dr&iir^-L 
Water  sparingly  in  winter,  and  air  to  be  kept  <*'. 
Winter,  night,  50i*{  day,  80".  Sumac 
66«»l  day,  pO*». 

B^mmnimsofnthm,  (eunred-epined).     1. 

May,    Andea.     1851. 
~  •rte/ii'/af  crested).  ^.  Purple.    May.    BoEivia. 

1845.    There  is  a  white-Sowere  1  ▼arieiy. 

Echi'tes.  (From  echis,  a  riper ;  re- 
ferring to  the  snake-like  coils  of  tlie 
twining  shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  Daghanes 
[Apocynacese].  Unn.,  ^'Pentandria  1. 
Monogynia.) 

Nearly  all  evergreen  dimbera.  Cuttinga  ia 
sand.  In  bottom-heat,  in  spring;  lumpy  loMa 
and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  ror  atove  apcdea,  il^ 
to  WP  {  wintm',  48*^  to  (io^  Otteia,  ubimI  greea* 
houae  tcmperaturea. 

6RBBNH0U8B. 

S.kUpimifsaiVmvikmnsAU  l*  Pink.  Septcm- 
ber.  Ci^  of  Good  Hope.  1795.  Under- 
shrub. 

—  d^f&rmis  (two-formed).  8.  Pale  yellow.  July. 

Carolina.    I8O6. 

8T0YB. 
E.antldpMent^Hea  (antidyaenteric).     PSak.    B. 
Ind.    1881. 

—  a^tn-purpu'rem  (dark  imrple).     Bro««,  pm* 

pie.    July.    BrasiL    1814. 
^^flo'ra  (twin-flowered).    SO.    White.     July. 

W.  Ind.    1789. 
^  emrpopkfUa'ta  (clow-lesend),  6.  Paleycllow* 

October.    E.  Ind.    181S. 

—  cymo^sa  (cymosed).   10.  July.  E.  lad.    laig. 

—  Domingtfnsit  (St.  Domingo).      10.      Ttflow. 

June.    W.  Ind.    1890. 

—  Franei'aeea  {River  Franciaeo).    Roae, 

September.    BraxU,     1845. 
•—/rw^c'iccna  (shrubby).    10.    E.  Ind.     1810. 

—  grand'Jto'ra  (large-flowered).    8.     Pink.    B« 

Ind.  1888. 
^He^pnU  (Heynea'a).    8.    Yellow.    Juam.    B. 

Ind.  1818. 
~  Atrra'/a  (hairy).     10.      THlow,   r^ae. 

teraber.    Braail.    1848. 

—  longifit/ra  (long-flowered).  6.   White. 

Brasil.     I8IO. 

—  MmUaafricu  (Ualabar).  0.  Bed.  Juoa.  JCala<- 

har.     1888. 

—  panteutufta  (panicled).    10.     Yellow.     Jaly 

8.  Amer.     I8SS. 
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10.    Trinidad.   ISiO. 
Yellow.    Jnly.    £. 


Septea^ 
July. 


E,  pttt^fta  (•hieM./MuwiO. 

—  ntietUft'ta  (netted).    0. 

Ind.     1818. 
-afii^ndenM  (•hiniof).    White,  roM. 

bcr.     Braiil.     1841. 
-JlirWi^H  (Riehard'O*     8.     Yellow. 

Gttisna.     1884. 

—  rubriemtfliM  (red-itemmed).  9.  Yellow.  July. 

Guiena.     1884. 
"  Hellt^rit   {Mtar-ejfed-eoraUaei).      10.      Row, 

yellow.    July.    Rao  Jenciro. 
^tuiertfct*  (•lightly-bent.     SftPattnak'Jlower), 

10.    Yellow.    July.    Jamaica.     1780. 

—  hn/ta  (twiated).     10.     Yellow.     Jalj.     Ja<* 

maifia.    1778. 
^umMlaUa  (ambelled).     18.    TeUov.    July. 
Jamaica.    1783. 

E'CEiuM.  Viper's  Bnpfloss.  (From 
eckis,  a  viper ;  seeds  like  the  viper's  bead. 
}itd,  ord.,  BorageworU  [BoragiDScee]. 
Linn.,  &  Pentandrial- Monody nia.  Allied 
to  Anohnsa.) 

Annuals  and  biennial*,  by  teed  in  common 
gaidea-eoil,  in  March  {  evergreen  ahraba,  also,  by 
•cede,  aovm  in  eprinft.  In  a  aliftht  hotbed  i  by 
iayeriM  the  yovng  ehootein  summert  aad  cuttinga 
in  «aaay  aoil  of  Arm  young  ahoota,  in  April  or 
May,  under  a  bell-Klaaa,  but  not  kept  very  close, 
and  reeeiviag  a  little  bottom*heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  lemp.,  40<*  to  48<*. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

X.  MffMfi/'e'/iMi  (mrfow4eaTed).  Blaah.  Jnly. 

Spain.     I8S6. 
^mnm^Hmmimad'inUMbfg),    Pwrple.   July. 

Calabria.    1880. 
-"  rtifcCnmm   (A^irfe-calysed)*      Blue,  yellow. 

July,    tfouih  Europe,    188Q. 
--  mmera'ntkum  (iar^e-tiowendU      1.      Violet. 

July.     Barbaiy.     1818. 

—  SJ'awi<(8ima'*}.    Red.  blue.    Angoat.   South 

Surope.    1816. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
K.  mmrn'mmm  (agreeable).   Blue.  Jaly.  CaacMNH. 

l8:iS. 
'-  mape'rrimum  (very  ron^h).  Blve.   Joly.    Cau- 

caaua.     1880. 

—  lUUu^riemm  (Dahorian).  Blno.  Jnlf .  Dahnria. 

I887> 

—  Jta'neum  (Italian).  4.  White.    July.    Jeraey. 

—  .SjfrrAo'rptf  (Sibthorp'a).  >•  R«d.    June.    Eu- 

rope.    I8S4. 

—  tymus  (alender).  1.  Blue.  July.  Mdly.  1884. 

—  CuSerewUa'tum  (pimpled).  I.  Violec   Augmat. 

Spain.    18S0. 

—  9*alafeeum  (riolet-ylovered).   8.   Blue.    June. 

Attatria.    I6w. 
'-  mmig0freJt&r0»Qflbo  (eommon-whita-dowitfodl). 
1.    White.    July.    Britain. 

BERBACEOUB  PSREMNXAL8. 
f.  MMrfo'/iMn  (tailed).    1.   Bed.   July.   Capo  «l 
Good  Hope.    1819.    Greenhouse. 

—  Lit§[aaet^num  (Lagaaca'a).  Lilac.  July.  Spaia. 

18^6.    Hardy. 

—  MerWjuU  (Uertea**).  14.  BIm.  June.  Spain. 

1884.  Bardy. 

-~  ^raelm'/vm  (proatrate).  1.  Red.  July.  Egypt. 

1885.  Hardy. 

—  apieg^tum  ^apiked-tfwoi/).    ^.    White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.   1791*  Greenhouse. 

oanNHousE  evergreens. 

(priekly).  4.  White.  June.  Cana* 
161  fr. 


«.  amirffMMS  (4o«btfiri).   S«  WUfto,  »od.  JuitJ^ 

Canaries.     18*20. 
•—  mrg^nteum  (silvery).   8.  Blue.  June.   Cspe  of 
Good  Hope.    1789. 

—  ii/rwu  (two-faeed).    8.    White,  red.    June. 

Canaries.     1880. 
« braekiftt'nthum  (short-ilowered).    1^.    White. 

June.    Cape  of  GkXMi  Hope.    I8I9. 
^  im^ndieana  (whitiah).  8.  Blue.  June.  Madeira. 

1777. 
«  empita'tum  (headed).  3.  Red.  June.  Cape  ol 

Good  Hope.    1819* 

—  epnogloanPdet  (bufrloss-like).  8.  Bine.   July, 

G«nafiea.    I8I6. 

—  den»\/lo'rum  (thickly-flowered).  8.  Blue.  June, 

Canaries.    18:10. 
••/Mfvi/ntm  (prond).  4.  Purple.   April.   Cape- 

ries.     1779. 
— /ereefesiasttm  (fierceat-a^alirerf).  f.  Bine.  J^ro^ 

Madeira.     1 794. 
— /WiVnim  (leafy).   8.  White.   July.   Canariea, 

1816. 
-*>Vii<i«r/f«in  (shmbby).  8.  Pink.   May.  Capn 

of  Good  Hope.    1759. 

—  gigafnteutn  (gigantic).  10.  WUte.  Jane.  Ca* 

narien.     !779> 

—  glafbrum  (smooth).  8.  WUte.   May.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1701. 

—  glauevphgf'tium  (milky-green-lemTcd).  8.  Vio- 

let.   May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1792. 

—  grtmd\fi&rwn  (large-flowered).  8.  rink.  June* 

Madeira.    1787. 
-^hffgpiium  (bristly).   8.   White.   June.   Capo 

of  Good  Hope.     1818. 
-»  teco'itwm  (hoary).    Bine.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    I8I6.  • 

-» tmaiga'tum  (smooth-eMtctf).   8.  Bloe.  July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  toHnphp'lliim  (hairT-leared).  8.  White.  May* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I819. 
>  ilmta*han  (lined).  8.  White.   July.  Canaries. 
1816. 

—  Itmgi/lff'rum  (long-flowered).    8.    Bine.    July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ISOfl. 
— >  wkoeronkj^than  (large-leaved).  8.  Bine.  July. 
Canariea.    1883. 

—  mo'Ue  (soft).   0.    White.    Jnae.     Tenerifl'e. 

1830. 

—  nervo'nmi  (nerved).  4.  Purple.  Jnly.  Madeinu 

1-77. 

—  p«Mii«tiii'<Km  (panicled).  8.  White.  July.  Capo 

of  Good  Hope.     1816. 
•^petrm'um  (rock).    8.    Blue.    May.    Dalmatia. 

1843.     Hardy. 
^  ppramidaftum  (pyramidal).    8.    Bine.    July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 
^$em'bmm  (rough).    8.    Purple.    Blue.    July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1830. 
— >  ti'mplea  (simple).   1 .  White.  June.  TeneriiTe* 

1880. 

—  tpkmrt^phaUm  (roond-headed).  White.  July, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1834. 
»^9trfetum  (erect).   8.    Blue.   June.    Canaries* 

1779. 
^•§trigo^»um  (tftiff-haired).   8.  Violet.  August. 

Cape  ef  Good  Hope.    1881. 
••  Swa'rtMH  (Swarta'a).    Blue.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I8I6. 
«-  99rruei/9um  (warted).   8.  White.   July.  Caps 

of  Good  Hope.    1888. 

—  •trf'aeeM  (greenish).   8.  Blniah.  Jnlv.  Oaaa- 

riea.    1830. 

Edoino.  The  material  used  for  divide 
ing  beds  and  borderH  from  the  paths. 
For  the  kitoheo-garden,  and  all  other 
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places  where  neatness  only  need  be  con- 
sidered, slates  set  edgeways  form  the 
best  edging.  In  peaty,  or  any  light  soils, 
the  common  heath  {Eri'ca  vui^'ria)  is 
▼eiy  adrantageonsly  employed;  it  re- 
qnires  to  be  clipped  twice  annuaHy*  and 
mi^  be  planted  at  any  season.  Bom  is 
neat,  but  objectionable  as  a  harbour  for 
▼ermin,  liable  to  decay,  troublesome,  and 
as  a  great  impoverisher  of  the  soil.  Tkryi 
is  almost  as  objectionable;  when  em- 
ployed, it  is  best  inserted  by  the  dibble 
daring  September,  the  plants  being 
placed  two  inches  apart.  It  requires  fre- 
quent trimming,  and  to  be  renewed  every 
three  years.  Oentiane'Ua  makes  a  very 
beautiful  edging,  but  is  expensive.  It 
may  be  planted  in  September.  Various 
other  substitutes  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  none  seem  so  deserving  of 
attention  as  the  SaxV/raffa  hypnoi'dts.  It 
is  a  native  plant,  and  is  strongly  reoom- 
mended.  Sprigs  have  to  be  planted  a 
few  inches  asunder;  they  soon  spread 
out  and  unite,  only  require  paring  once 
in  autumn  or  summer,  and  no  other  at- 
tention than  a  second  paring  in  winter  or 
early  spring.-  In  winter  the  leaf  of  this 
saxifrage  is  a  refreshing  green,  and  in 
spring  and  summer  it  is  in  great  beauty, 
from  its  mullilude  of  white  flowers  and 
pink  buds.  The  cuttings  strike  without 
difficulty.  Turf  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  hIioiiM  be  of  the  finest  grasaes,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  chalk  downs.  Oaat- 
iroH  edgings,  if  kept  constantly  painted, 
either  very  dark  green,  or  dark  brown, 
are  very  neat,  and,  if  of  an  open  basket- 
work  pattern,  very  ornamental. 

Edoito'rthu.  (Namedafler  ilf.  i^d^f- 
worih.  Nat  ord.,  Daphnadt  [Thymela- 
ceie].  Unn.,  B-OetaHdria  l-Afoaofynta. 
Allied  to  Daphne.) 

The  flower-heads  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  are 
in  round  balls,  cohered  with  halm;  when  open 
thry  are  clear,  jrellow,  and  fragrant.  Must  not  be 
confounded  with  Bdgewo'rthia  of  Paleonei,  now 
called  Reptt/nia.  A  Daphne  •like,  Kreenhoose 
plant.   Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  belT-glass,  in 


spring;  and  grafting  should  be  tried  on  the 
Spuriie-laurel ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
40<*  to  45<». 

E.  ehrp$i^nthu  (aolden-flowerwl).    S.     Yellow. 
Juae.    China.    ia«S. 

Edwa'ri>bu.  (After  Mr»  Edwards^  bo- 
tanical draughtsman.  NaL  ord.,  Legumi^ 
mov$  PlanU  [Fabaceas].  Linn.,  10-X>«- 
eandria  X-Monoijynia,  Allied  to  Sophora.) 

AH  have  jellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  Arm  side* 
•hoots,  several  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  sanmar  i  sandy  pe»t  and  a  little  lumpj 


loem.  If  la  boCs  In  a  grcenhowse,  vialer 
8S^  to  «6*;  if  kept  dry  during  winter,  all 
E.  mftida  will  stand  against  a  wall. 

«.  CMfe'iuit  (Chilian).     May.    Chill.     1 

—  ckrjfwophj^Ua  (goldea*leavcd).    It.  May. 

Zealand. 

—  grandifinfra  (large- flowered).    IS.  May. 

Zealand.     177*. 
->  MaenabMna  (Mr.  Macnab's).    0.   July. 
tralia.    ISSO. 

—  mierophjf'Um  (small-leaved),    f.    May. 

Zealand.    177*. 
~  miwima.  (least).  4.  May.  New  S^and. 
•^  mgrUnphp^Ua  (many-leaved)*     S.    May. 

Zealand. 

—  nflMa  (shining).    S.    BovtImmi.    ItM. 

EOO-PIAMT  or  BBABEB.     0O<a'i 
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gerum. 

Eoo-8BKLLa.    8e€  Animal  HATTKaa. 

EoLANTiNB.  Bo*$a  lu'tea  and  Jtm'hmt 
Eglant^tia, 

EoTPTiAM  Lotus.    Ngmphm'a  l»*%mu 

EoTPTiAir  Thorh.    Aca*cia  ve'ro. 

Ehrb'tia.  (After  Ehmi,  a  Oennaa 
botanical  draughtsman.  Nat  ord.,  fJbrv- 
tiadt  [Ehretacee].  lAJm^^-Pentandina. 
X'Mtmoggnia.  Allied  to  Toumefortia  and 
Heli6«iDpium.) 

Alt  of  them  anfoM  tbeir  flowers  inm  twisted 
(gyrate)  Btalks,Hko  die  Hellotfope.  AUeiuam— 
and  white-flowered.  Cuttings  in  snndy  aoU,  a 
April,  under  a  belUglaas,  and  in  bottona-henci 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  flS"  to  sa* ;  win- 
ter. MF  to  iS^  The  New  Holland  specie*  win  d» 
in  a  temperature,  in  winter,  of  SS^  to  4S*. 

E.  Qcuminaftm  (Ion; -pointed).     IS.     Jnly.     M. 
Holland.    iSSO. 

—  huaifVlia  (boz-Ieaced).    B.    B.  Ind.     ISSS. 

—  dieoHro'ta  (straggling).   15.  Ravannak.  last. 
~  tn^emo'dii  (intarknotted).   6.   Antillen.    laiQ. 

—  U^vU  (amooCh).     IS.    B.  Ind.    18SS. 

—  mteropAir'lte   (small-leafed).     IS.    Jnly.    B. 

Ind.    1818. 

—  aerrtfla  (eaw-edged-lMvcid}.      tt.       B.    lad- 

I8SS. 

Ekbbb'rou.  (After  Capt,  Bkeberg,  a 
Swede.  Nat.  ord.,  Mtliadt  [Meliaoee]. 
Linn.,  \0-DtcaHdria  l-Monag^mia,  Al- 
lied toTiioMlia.) 

A  flne  tree,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laiga  JfaVa 
AstdafrmA. 

E.  Capt'nait  (Cape).  White.  Jnly.  Oaya  of  Oooi 
Hopo.    179$. 

Elma'oiicb.  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Oliire. 
From  elmagno§,  Dioacorides's  name  for 
the  Wild  Olive.  NaL  ord.,  OUasten  [Slas- 
agnaceie].  Linn.,  ^-TetroHdria  1-Jtfio 
gynia.    Allied  to  Shepperdia. ) 

The  flowers  of  E.  fitnta*Ka  are  htahly  1 
and  the  fndt  is  esteemed  in  Ferns.  Tbe  ds^ 
cidoous  spedes  and  their  varieciea,  by  soede 
aown  in  spring,  and  eottinga  inserted  in  tho  ope« 
ground,  in  autumn;  the  evergreen  spodoe,  try 
layers  In  autumn,  and  eurtinga  under  a  b— df 
light,  in  summer  i  sandy  soil  end  a  little  peal,  sad 
requiring,  during  tbe  winter,  the  aasislnBea  ef  tba 
greenhouse.    The  hardy  kinds  am  Toiy 
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OBBmBOUBK  BTSBOBaBVS. 

t.  mitmi^^t*  (iMv-pointad}.    4. 

— /««(/'«'tf«(bnMd.|Mv«d).  i.  July.  B.  Ind.  1711. 

*  wiMls'/i*  (eMtera).    10.   July.  LeTnnt.  I7«8. 

HABDT  DBCIDU0U8. 
£.  «Vw«i/o'ita  (iMfiov-leftvodD.   Tallow.   Jaly. 
South  Europe.    i6S9. 

ilae<yfi/0'rM<i(date-fonii-/HH<MO.  White. 

July. 

—  vfifnUa  (ailvery).    !•.    N.  Aomt.    18IS. 

—  Cmm^mw  (Canadian).  White.  Canadn.  1848. 
--eM^tfrU  (crowded).  10.  White.  Nepaul.  1OT5. 

—  Aerfe'iMtf  (garden).   SO.  Yellow.  July.  South 
Europe.    1088. 

-per«(^i/lnM(aBMaUleaTed).   10.  WUte.  J«m. 

India.    184S.    STergreen. 
~  mMe^^ttm  (wUlow-leeTcd). 

(piickly).  White.  July.  Efrypt.  I8l6. 
(Songurian).    Pale  yellow.    July. 
Siberie.    1891. 

—  frffle'rwe  (three- floweied).      White.      July. 

Nepaul.    I8«ft. 
-wiAellii'lw  (umbellcd).    White.    July.    Me- 
puul.    1888* 

Elsoga'bfus.  (From  tlaia^  the  olive, 
and  karpoM,  fruit ;  reMmblanee  of  frnite. 
N&t  ord.,  Lindenbloonu  [TiHacee]. 
Linn.,  11 -Dodecandria  l-Monogynia.) 

The  rough,  bony  fruit,  or  atone,  diveeted  of  the 
palp  and  potiahed,  nakea  hjuidtome  neckUcea. 
Efc^rcena,  wiih  white  flower*.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed, m  spring ;  cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots, 
with  the  leuTea  attached,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
baO-glaaa,  end  bottom-heut ;  loam  and  a  little 
ihry  peat.  Sumner  temp.,  6o^  to  80^  {  winter, 
SH"  to  AT* :  E.  cyo'uetw,  winter,  85^  to  4^. 

E.  lytf^MiM  (blue-/r«itte«0'    10.    July.    N.  Hoi- 

land.     1803. 
"  gruuiis0»*rmM  (large-flowered).     88.     White, 

eiimeon.    B.  Ind.    18V|. 

—  «annai'l«e(auw-edge-le««#4).  10.  B.  Ind.  1774. 

Elsode'ndbok.  Olive  Wood.  (From 
eUda,  olive,  and  dendnm^  a  tree ;  alluding 
to  the  resemblance.  Nat.  ord.,  8pindU- 
tree§  [Celaetraoes].  linn.,  6'PenUtndna 
I'Mono^nia.    AlUed  to  Hartogia.) 

Wm  eoltnre,  eM  BLJiooit'nrut. 

OBXENHOU8B    EVEBOBEBKB. 
E.  muatrefle  (southern).    S.    Greeai  white.  July. 

N.  S.  Wales.    1790. 
->  Cmptfmte  (Cape).    18.    Oreen.     June.     Cape 

of  Oood  Hope.     1818. 

—  orVeewm  (rusty).     White.     June.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1 794. 

—  fniegrift/tium  (entire-leaTed).  8.  Oieen,  white. 

July.    N.  HoUaad. 

STOVE  BVBBOBBBMS. 
^.fiBs^eann  (■dlky-green).    fl.    Greaa.  Ceylon. 

18S4. 
•^orienta^le    (eastern).       11.       Oreen,    yellow. 
Munrititts.     1771. 

—  jyisou'rpmw  (wuod-fruited).  8.  Oreen,  yellow. 

Antilles.     1810. 

Ela'is.  The  Oil  Palm.  (From  elaia, 
the  olive;  similarity  of  expressing  oil 
from  the  firviit.    Nat.  ord.,  JPaims  [Pal 


The  best  kind  of  palm  wine  ia  from  fhia  palm. 
Psim  oil,  so  much  used  in  the  manufarture  of 
soap,  and  as  a  sort  of  grease,  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
dure  of  E,  Ouhte^naU  and  meianoe&am.  Stove 
Pslma,  with  greenish- while  flowers.  Suckers  and 
seeds  I  rich,  aandy  soil.  Summer  temp..  Oo^  to 
88«  I  winter,  tft*  to  00". 

S.  Guint^ntU  (Guinea).    80.    Guinea.    1788. 
—  me/onoeo'eea  (black-aeeded).    so.    New  Ore. 

nada.     1811. 
~  oeeUcn/a'iit  (weatem).   80.    Jamaica.    1810. 
>-  Penieni^iioe'iin  (Pemamhuco).     60.     Brasil. 

1S25. 
^  epede'^titt  (showy).    B.  Ind.    1881. 


Elaphaolo'ssux.    fifee  Olte'i 

ElATBR.      Set  WlRB-WOBX. 

Eldbb.    8amhtfcu9  ni'gra. 

Varieties.  —  There  are  several  kinds 
in  cultivation,  but  the  old  S.  ni'gra  is  in 
roost  general  esteem,  being  the  best 
adapted  for  wine-making.  The  White- 
berried  {8*  afUnda)  is  mnch  esteemed  by 
Mome,  especially  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
8,  vi'ridU,  or  the  Green-berried,  and  8, 
ni'gra  variega'ia,  the  Silver-striped,  and 
8,  ni'gra  av'rea,  the  Oolden-edged,  are 
interesting  varieties.  One  with  scarlet 
berries  is  said  to  be  very  handsome. 
MoHt  of  the  varieties  of  8,  ni'gra  are 
ornamental,  and  well  adapted  to  assist  in 
forming  screens  to  the  exterior  of  smsll 
gardens,  or  even  as  hedge-row  fruits. 

Propagation, — Generally  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  easily,  even  ns  large  trun- 
cheons. They  are  readily  produced, 
also,  by  suckers,  and  in  all  these  cases 
care  should  be  taken  to  cut  away  from 
the  stem  those  buds  which  are  to  be 
placed  below  the  ground.  They  are 
easily  produced  from  seed,  and  by  such 
means  varieties  may  be  obtained. 

Soil. — They  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil ;  still  they  prefer  an  upland, 
light  loam,  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
vegetable  matter. 

Culture. — The  form  will  depend  on  the 
situation  it  is  to  occupy.  The  elder  will 
bear  fruit  either  as  a  huge  bush,  or  as  a 
sra  all  tree,  provided  the  preparatory  course 
of  training  is  properly  carried  out.  Those 
for  fruiting  as  bushes  should  be  formed 
almost  as  a  gooseberry-bush  in  its  earlier 
stages,  keeping  the  centre  somewhat  thin. 
Indeed,  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots 
is  nearly  all  that  can  be  practised. 
Those  for  standard  trees,  or  with  stems, 
must  be  trained  by  clearing  away  side- 
shoots,  and  forming  a  head  at  a  higher 
level.  About  five  or  six  feet  are  commonly 
].  linn.,  33-Di0Cia  O-lTeapofMiria.  I  allowed  for  stem  height,  and  the  head 
Allied  to  CoooB.)  ^ust  then  be  formed  as  recommendod 
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lAr  the  bnslias.  They  reqaire  searcely 
any  Hubsequent  culture,  and  will  endure 
^r  raaoy  years. 

FntiL — The  making  of  elder  wine  is 
the  principal  use.  Elder  flowers  are 
used  occasionally  to  flavour  confections. 

Elkoaxpane.    I'nula  fiele'nium, 

Elzghsy'sux.    See  Helicbrt'sum. 

Euse'iia.    (Ancient  name  of  romance. 

Nat  ord.,  AmaryUidi  [Amaryllidace»]. 

Linn.,  S-JSexamdria  l-Jfono^/iia.    Allied 

to  Pancratium.) 

A  dm,  nn,  sraenhoow  balb,  with  »  ilower- 
•cape  a  jard  high,  with  six  to  eight  lam  whtce 
flowen,  more  like  a  PeruTian  DaffodU  (lewt^ne) 
then  a  Paneratiuia,  and  requires  more  thaa  one- 
half  sand,  with  light  loam,  to  flower  it  well.  Off- 
sets ;  peat  and  very  taody  loam.  Bummer  temp., 
i5*>  to  8«"{  winter,  4«^  to  6S^ 

B.  iMfffM'tofo  (loDg-petaled).  May.  Lima.  I8S7. 

Eluo'ttia.  (After  8»  Elliot^  an  Ameri- 

ean  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  OyrilUuU  [Gy- 

rillaoe»].     Linn.,  %'Ocianina  I-uMoho- 

jfJfNM.) 

A  little  efergrcen  bush,  with  spikes  of  Andro- 
meda-looking flowers.  It  re<^ttires  a  warm  situa- 
tion and  a  peat  border.  Cutangs  of  small  shoots 
under  a  haod*light  in  sprinv,  or  layers  at  the  end 
of  summer  {  sandy  loam  and  peat.  If  in  a  green- 
house, winter  temp.,  35^  to  40°. 

E,  rmeemo'm  (racemed).     S«     White.     June. 
Georgia. 

Elloboca'rpus.  Pod  Fern.   (From  en, 

in,  loboi^  a  pod,  and  carpos,  a  seed-vessel ; 

alluding  to  the  appeamce  of  the  divided 

fronds.    Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [PolypodiacesJ. 

Linn.,  H^-Cryptopainia  1-Fiacet,) 

A  beautiful  store  Fern.  Dirieionsi  peat  and 
loam,  rather  most  of  the  latter.  Summer  temp., 
55' to  80^;  winter,  48^  to  55**.  By  some  botanists 
called  Ceruto'pterU, 

E.  o/ero'oniff  (potherb).    14>    Brown.     Angnst. 
Traaquebar.    I81S. 

Elm.     irimut  eampe^UrU. 

Elm-bbetlb.    See  Scolytus. 

Elooe'a.     (From  eladet^  a  marsh,  the 

native  place  of  the  species.     Nat  ord., 

Tut9an$  [Hyperieaoeee].  Linn.,  8-ZVum- 

dria  8-ZW^ynia.    Allied  to  Pamassia.) 

Aquatic  annuak,  requiring  a  eool  stoTe.    Sow 
In  light  loam  annually,  and  keep  the  pou  atanding 
In  trays  of  water. 
£.Oi«iaiie'fu<«  (Ouiana).  4.  White.   July.  Ooi. 

ana.    1890. 
—  |w/dbtf'/to  (pretty).    E.  Ind.    18tl. 

EvfiB'LU.  (From  ^mbelia,  its  name 
in  Ceylon.  Nat.  ord.,  Ardiiiada  [Myrsi- 
naceas].  Linn.,  b- Pentandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

Like  Ardisia,  the  chief  be&uty  resides  In  the 
leaves  and  berried  fruit.  The  pungent  berries  of 
Emhtflia  rffbee  are  eatable,  and  called  currants 
In  India.  Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripe  young  shoota  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bcll-itlasK 


in  heat ;  peat#nd  loam.    8 
8e»;  winter,  50^  to  55". 

Ji.  ruAif^ffn  (robnat).    M.  White,  gremu  B.  Ind. 
1888. 

E'vBLicA.  (The  native  name.  Nfti. 
ord.,  ^Mr^i('orte[Enphorbi8ce8B].  Linn., 
2LAfon«cia  i^^-Decandria.  Allied  to  Phyl- 
lanthns.) 

Stovo  evergreens,  from  the  Molucca  Islanda, 
Cuttings,  dried  at  Aeir  baae,  fai  sandy  aoil  in 
heat;  sandy  peat.  Bummer  fcmp.,  flf"  to  ja*! 
winter,  48*  to  IS*. 

18.    Pain  yeDow.     Jc|> 


t.      Green,    TeUcai 


E.  qffieina'm  (shop). 
1708. 

—  roemo'M   (racemed). 

July.    1798. 

EvBo'THBinic.    (From  en,  in,  and  &•- 

Ihrion,  a  little  pit ;  referring  to  the  poUen- 

CRites,  or  anthers.    NaL  ord.,  Protead* 

[ProteaoesB].       Linn.,    4>-T«triMmdnm    I- 

Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Knightia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreeen  ehmb,  from  New  Hnl. 
land.  Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  taken  when  the 
wood  la  ripe,  under  a  glass;  ssnilv  peat,  with  n 
little  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  S5^  to  45**. 

E,  coceVneum  (scarlet).     8.     Scarlet.      Africa. 

May.     1851. 
~  •eroM<i'iuim  (strobile-Uke).    8.  Green,  yeltovi 

April.     1884. 

E'mpetbuu.  Crow  Beny.  (From  en, 
in,  or  upon,  and  petrot,  a'  zoek ;  plants 
grow  in  stony  places.  Nat.  ord.,  Cro»- 
6emc8  [Empetracee].    Linn.,  22-/>urcM 

S-Triandria.) 

Low,  spiuadlng,  heatb-Hke  plants,  better  aniiad 
for  damp  peat-beds  than  rock-wock.  The  blsrk 
berries  are  as  wholoeoma  aa  btnek  onmats,  aaid 
more  palatable.  Their  Gaelic  name  means  imven- 
berries  i  but  ravens  or  crows  never  touch  tbem. 
Grouse  eat  them  greedily,  and  PtnrmigMM  feed 
on  the  leaves  In  winter.  Hardy  everypeena  s  propa- 
gaied  by  cuttinga  under  a  hand-hght,  in  sandr 
peat,  in  summer,  and  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  or 
autumn,  which  generally  remain  a  year  In  tht  soil 
before  vegeUting ;  heathy  aoU,  and  ratbar 
situation. 

E»  wtgnan  (blaek.Aaricd).    1.    April. 

Seo'Mcwm  (Seoteh).  |.  ApriL    Scotland. 

—  rt^brmm  (red-yVnUctf).     Brown,  pwvple.     B. 

Amer.     1888. 

EMFLBifBOiE.  (IBVom  m,  in,  and  pUm- 
ron^  a  membrane ;  referring  to  the  seed 
being  suspended  from  the  seed-oord  by  a 
thin  membrane.  Nat.  onL,  MmrtooHs 
[RatacesB].  Linn.,2X-AroiMKia4.2*e8fwi|. 
dria.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 

Oreenhottie  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  points 
of  shoow  when  two  inches  in  length,  and  getting 
a  Utile  ftrm  at  their  base,  taken  off  with  a  beet ; 
peat,  one  part,  tandy  fibry  loam,  two  parte.  Win- 
ter temp.,  40^  to  48". 

E.  terruta'tum  (fine-saw-rdfred).  8.  Pink.  Jnim. 
1774.    Cape  of  <Jood  Hopn. 

Bncb'lia.  (From  eyckeUon^  a  little  eel; 
formation  of  tlie  seeds.    Nat.  onl.,  C^m^ 
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poritei  [Asteraeea].     19 -Sifngennia    8- 
Fnutranetu    Allied  to  Sclerocarpus.) 

OreeohouM  erergreens.  S«edt,  when  obUun- 
tble,  in  springs  cuUinf^t,  a  little  dried  at  the 
bate,  in  aaod,  under  a  glaw,  and  ihaded ;  tandy, 
fbiy  loam,  with  a  littla  peat.  Wintar  temp., 
15*  to  46^. 
C.  Miw'jeeiu  (hoary).   1^.  Oraaga.  July.  Pen. 

1780. 
—  A«lhni/o'/ia(halimiia-lMTed).      1^.      YtUow. 
July.    Mexico.    18S0. 

Enchanter's  Niohtshade.    Cirea'a. 

Endive.  {Oicho'rium  endi'via.)  Used 
m  Malads. 

FarietUs. — ^The  ^en-cwrled  is  onlta- 
T&tad  for  the  main  crops,  as  it  best  en- 
dures wet  and  cold ;  tne  whitecurUd, 
shleflj  grown  for  summer  and  autumn ; 
tlie  kroad-leaved,  or  Batavian,  is  preferred 
for  soups  and  stews,  bat  is  seldom  osed 
for  saliiids. 

Sou  aud  8Uuatum.—A  light,  dry,  but 
rich  soil,  dug  deep  and  unshaded.  It  is 
best  to  form  an  aruficial  bed  by  laying 
a  foot  in  depth  of  eartJh  on  a  bed  of 
brickbats,  stones,  &c 

Sotpin^, — For  a  first  crop  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  be  repeated  in  May, 
bat  only  in  small  portions,  as  those  which 
are  raised  before  June  soon  advance  to 
seed.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the 
first  main  crop  may  be  sown  again,  in 
the  course  of  July,  and  lastly,  early  in 
August;  and  in  this  month  the  main 
plantation  is  made.  Sow  in  drills  twelve 
mohes  apart,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  surface.  When  an  inch 
in  height,  thin  the  plants  to  three  or  four 
inches  apart :  those  taken  away  are  too 
imaU  to  be  of  any  service  if  pricked  out. 
Give  water  freely  in  diy  weather. 

When  the  larger  seedlings  have  been 
transplanted,  the  smaller  ones  which 
remain  should  have  a  gentle  watering, 
and  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days  they  wUl 
afford  a  second  succession al  crop ;  and, 
by  a  rspetition  of  this  management,  in 
general,  *  third.  The  plants  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  transplanting  when  of  a 
nooth's  growth  in  the  seed-bed,  or  when 
five  or  six  isefaes  high. 

Pknliii^.— Set  them  in  rows  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way;  the 
Batavian  requires  the  greatest  space. 
Water  must  be  given  moderately  every 
evening  until  the  plants  are  established, 
ifi**r  which  only  in  excessive  and  pro- 
truted  dronght.  Those  which  are  left 
hi  the  seed-bed,  in  general,  attain  a  finer 
growUi  than  tJioee  Uiat  have  been  moved. 


In  NovBmber,  some  plants  that  have 
attained  nearly  their  fkdl  size  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  south  side  of  a  sloping  bank 
of  dry,  light  earth,  raised  one  or  two  feet 
behind ;  to  be  protected  by  frames,  mata, 
or  thick  eoverings  of  litter,  during  severe 
and  very  wet  weather;  but  to  be  care- 
fully uncovered  during  mild,  dry  days. 
The  plants,  in  this  instance,  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  further  apart  than  six  or 
eight  inches.  This  plan  may  be  followed 
in  open  days  daring  December  and  Janu- 
ary, by  which  means  a  constant  suppij 
may  be  obtained.  Instead  of  being 
planted  in  the  above  manner  on  a  terrace, 
it  is  sometimes  practised  to  take  the 
plants  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  leaves  being 
tied  together,  to  lay  them  horizontally  in 
the  eartJi  down  to  the  tip  of  the  leaves  ; 
this  accelerates  the  blanching,  but  other- 
wise is  ftu*  more  subject  to  failure.  As 
the  number  necessary  for  a  family  is  but 
small,  but  few  should  be  planted  at  a  time. 

BlaHeMng.^Ahoni  three  months  elapse 
between  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  plants  for  blanching.  This 
operation  will  be  completed  in  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  in  summer,  or  in  three 
or  four  weeks  in  winter.  To  blanch  the 
plants  tie  their  leaves  together ;  or  plac« 
tiles  or  pieces  of  board  upon  them,  or 
tie  their  leaves  togetlier,  and  cover  them 
to  their  tips  with  mould,  making  it  rise  to 
a  point,  so  as  to  tlirow  off  excessive  rains. 
All  these  methods  suceed  in  dry  seasons, 
but  in  wet  ones  the  plants,  treated  accord- 
ing to  any  of  them,  are  liable  to  decay. 

The  one  which  succeeds  best  in  all  sea- 
sons is  to  fold  the  leaves  round  the  heart 
as  much  as  fiossiblein  their  natural  posi- 
tion; and,  being  tied  together  with  a 
shred  of  bass-mati  covered  up  entirely 
with  coal-ashes  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
the  surface  being  rendered  firm  and 
smooth  with  the  trowel.  Sand  will  do, 
but  ashes  are  equally  anretentive  of 
moisture,  whilst  they  are  much  superior 
in  absorbing  heat,  which  is  so  beneficial 
in  the  haHteoing  of  the  process.  If  tlie 
simple  mode  of  drawing  the  leaves  toge- 
ther is  adopted  to  effect  this  blanching, 
they  must  be  tied  very  close,  and,  in  a 
week  after  the  first  tying,  a  second  liga- 
ture must  be  passed  round  the  middle  of 
the  plant  to  prevent  the  heart-leaver 
bursting  out.  A  dry  aflemoon,  when  the 
plants  are  entirely  free  from  moisture, 
should  be  selected,  whichever  mode  is 
adopted. 
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Atsh  "Bellent  mode  ia  to  spread 
the  lurfaee  of  the  bed  abanl  an  inob  in 
deptb  of  pit-Hand,  aod  eoTering  eaeb 
plant  *ith  ■  Hmall  pol  made  of  eaillien- 
ware,  painted  both  within  and  on  the  oat- 
aide  to  aiolude  the  wet— that  wont  bio. 
dennoe  of  blanching.  To  avoid  thifi,th* 
pou  should  be  taken  off  dailf  to  ajlow 
the  planu  to  dry,  and  the  ineidei  of  tbe 
pota  wiped.  A  aea-liale  pot  in  minia. 
tore,  like  the  anneiad  figure,  ia  to  be 
pnl«mii  and  if  made  of  dno  orotbei 


tbe  Jet  of  w 


net*!,  it  would  be  better,  beoanae  noi 
poroo*  and  admiaeiTe  of  moiainre. 

Te  etiabi  SniL— The  flnf  st  and  Boand- 
en  plants  ahonld  be  selected  of  tbe  last 
plantation.  Foe  •  amall  &milj  three  i 
ibnr  plant*  of  eaoh  Tariety  will  be  buA 
denL  Plane  theae  in  March  beneath 
■oath  fence,  about  a  foot  from  it,  an 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Ab  the  flowei 
•tern  advance!,  fatten  it  to  a 
Make,  or,  if  thej  are  placed 
beoeaUi  palings,  bj  a  atriog, 
te  be  gathered  as  tbe  ae^ 
nponit  ripens;  forif  none  are 
^ttaereduntil  the  whole  plant 
w  ohangiog  colonr,  tbe  fint 
lipened  and  best  seed  will  hare 
•eauered  and  be  lost  Bach 
branch  must  be  laid,  as  it  ii 
eat,  upoD  a  cloth  in  the  sun ; 
and  when  perfectly  dry.  the 
■eed  beaten  oat,  oleansed,  and 

RMQiHe.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  manyeantriTaDcea  for 
anpplying  water  to  plants. 

1.  liu  pump-iyringt,  or 
»!friiige-engine,  can  be  top- 
plied  with  water  from  a  oom- 
mon  bnolcet,  from  which  it 
•oeka  the  water  throngh  aper- 
forated  base.  The  handle  la 
aometiDleB  made  to  work  like 
that  of  the  common  pomp. 

3.  7^  barrow  Vfateriltff- 
—fbu  ia  repreeanted  in  (he 
next  fipue.    It  will  Uuow  <  i 


npon  th«  end  of  the  deliTerjpipe.  II 
holds  fhim  twenty  to  thir^  gallooa  U 
water ;  but  ma;  be  made,  with  a  leather. 
hose  attached,  to  communicate  with  t 
pond  or  other  resenoir  of  water. 

3.  Tht  cunitd  baml-tngiiit  '»  eieel- 
leot;  for  the  barrel,  pitton-rodi,  te, 
being  so  eonstmeted  as  t«  be  toriMd  <n 
a  lathe,  they  u-a  eo  acdurate  that  Ifaere  ia 
the  least  possible  lose  of  power,  eitba 
IVom  DDDeDBssai?  friction  or  from  an  in* 
perfect  ■ 


EHm'MiotTi.  (Fn^m  tnlami,  aolaiged, 
and  ohUuu,  a  flower;  the  flowera  asralk* 
in  the  middle.  NaL  ord.,  Hemtkwi'rtt 
[Ericacea].  Linn.,  Vi-Dteanirim  IJt— 
iDfynia.    Allied  to  Arbntua.) 

FTfTteil  Blmbl,  wttk  plak  bow- 
ler a  bHad.liRht,  in  Aj>ril  or  Umj  i  a  Wt 
OD  clvK,  unleii  ■  Uttla  tit  ■•  (dKittW; 
m  lira  uru.  ud  flbry  pst  ih  phL 

X.  fofufaab'nit  (■n.Oainml).    a.  Hij.  laii. 
—  r*H»(/fw  (DMtdd].    1.    Juuiy.    lan. 
EirtLi'lua.    (Named  after  A,  Saafan, 
HaL  ord,  ItrUfiuJt  [AacU 
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pitdacee].   Linn.,  yPentandria  i-Digy- 
ftio.    Allied  to  Asclepia.) 

VIrglBlMi  bardj  bariMceotts  elimber*  flacdaud 
diviaioiM  ia  tpriiig ;  eommon  aoil. 

X.  tf'MMi  (whituh).    White.    July.    ItM. 

Sbta'da.  (The  Malabar  name.  Nat 
ord.,  Lefwmmout  Plants  [Fabacea]. 
Luui.«  2B'Pol]fgamia  l-Monmcitu    Allied 

to  Mimosa.) 

Thm  large  brown  betu,  celled  Oele  in  India, 
and  need  by  tbe  natiTet  for  waahing  their  hair, 
aia  the  aecda  of  E,  Punt^tka.  Stove  evergreen 
dimbera,  with  white  flowera.  Cuttinga  of  young 
ahooto  getting  firm,  in  aand,  under  glaaa,  and  in 
heat ;  loam  and  peat  in  equal  porttona.  Summer 
temp.,  0«P  to  7S^ ;  winter,  48"  to  6&^ 

E,  miemafnihera  (adenanthera-like).   SO.    South 
Sem  lalanda.    181 7. 

—  mammtta'ehpm  (aingle-apiked).    SO.    Malabar. 

1800. 

—  pdfpvte'dkyn  (manj-apiked).  86.  W.  Ind.  1810. 
~  ^(Pnraaethn).    SO.    £.  Ind.    1780. 

(From entelesy  perfect;  the 

stamens  aU  fertile.    Nat.  ord.,  Linden- 

kloomt  [Tiliaoes].    linn.,  IS-Poigandria 

UMtmegynU.    Allied  to  Qrewia.) 

Oraaaibottae  evergreena,  from  New  Zealand. 
Cnttbaga  of  half-ripened  dioota  in  aand»  under  a 
gkaas  aandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  9tP  to  4i\ 

E.  1  *it'aegn> (tree-like).  SO.  White.  May.  18S0. 

—  palmc'te  (hand-teav«0.  4.  White.  Ma.y.  1830. 
(downy).    White.    May.    18S0. 

Upon  these  parts  of  a 

which  should  gi^e  a  first  and 

appropriate   impression,  Mr.  Whateley 

has  these  jnst  remarks : — The  road  which 

leads  ap  to  the  door  of  the  mansion  may 

go  off  firom  it  in  an  equal  angle,  so  that 

the  tmo  sides  shall  exactly  correspond ; 

and  certain  ornaments,  though  detached, 

an  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  ar- 

ehiteotore  than  of .  gardening ;  works  of 

seolptnre  are  not,  Uke  buildings,  objects 

fmwtnUmr  in  gcenes  of  cultivated  nature; 

hut  vases,  statues,  and  termini,  are  usual 

q^pendages  to  a  considerable  edifice;  as 

soeh,  they  may  attend  the  mansion,  and 

trespass  a  little  upon  the  garden,  pro- 

lided  thej  are  not  carried  so  far  into  it 

as  to  lose  their  connexion  with  the  stmo- 

tore.  The  platform  and  the  road  are  also 

appnrlenances  to  the  house;  all  these 

nav  Uierefore  be  adapted  to  its  form, 

and  the  environs  will  thereby  acquire  a 

degrae  of  regularity ;  hut  to  give  it  to  the 

objects  of  nature,  only  on  account  of  their 

pfDzimi^  to  others  which  are  calculated 

to  receiTe  it,  is,  at  the  best,  a  refinement 

Upon  the  same  principles  regularity  has 

been  aeqoired  in  the  approach ;  and  an 

additional  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
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it,  that  the  idea  of  a  seat  Is  thereb) 
extended  to  a  distance;  but  that  may 
be  by  other  means  than  by  an  avenue. 
A  private  road  is  easily  known ;  if 
carried  through  grounds,  or  a  park,  it 
is  eommonly  veiy  apparent;  even  in  a 
lane,  here  and  there  a  bench,  a  painted 
gate,  a  small  plantation,  or  any  other 
Uttls  ornament,  will  sufficiently  denote 
it.  If  the  entrance  only  be  marked, 
simple  preservation  will  retain  the  im- 
pression along  the  whole  progress ;  or  it 
may  wind  through  several  scenes  disdn- 
gnished  by  objects,  or  by  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  cultivation:  and  then  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  variety  of  im- 
proTements  through  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, may  extend  the  appearance  of  a 
domain,  and  the  idea  of  a  seal^  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  direct  avenue.  A  nar- 
row vista,  a  mere  line  of  perspective, 
be  the  extent  what  it  may,  will  seldom 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  space 
whidk  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which 
it  conceals. 

Epa'qbis.   (From  epi^  upon,  and  akroi, 
the  top.    The  Epaoris  grows  on  the  tops 
of  hula  and  rising  grounds.    Nat.  ord 
EpacridM  [Epacridacee].    Linn.,  0-  PeK~ 
iandria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Oreenhonae  evergreen  thruba,  from  Auitralia. 
Cuttinga  of  the  tipa  of  the  aboota  when  from  one 
to  two  inchea  in  length,  in  aand,  under  a  bell- 
glaaa,  in  apring  or  early  anmmer  {  three  or  four 
round  a  amall  pot.  Sandy,  fibry  |»eat  auita  them 
beat.  They  are  better  kept  in  turf-pita  than  in 
the  open  air  during  the  aummer,  aa  the  aun 
striking  upon  the  pota  ia  apt  to  acorch  the  hair- 
like  roota.  If  aet  out  of  doon,  the  pott  abould 
be  plunged  in  earth  or  aahee.  The  planu  should 
be  cut  back  when  done  flowerinfr,  and  kept  close 
until  new  growth  ia  making.  Winter  temp.,  40' 
to48*'. 

Et  Andromedi^/lo'rm   (Andromeda-flowered).     9. 

White,  rose.    1848. 
•— aptesila'to  ^amall-tufted).    1.    May.    1825. 

—  iif color    (two-eoloured->foweretf;.     S.     Deep 

crimson,  white.    1 848. 
•>  emmpanula^ta  (bell-flowered),   S.  Deep  bluih. 
April.    1830. 

—  -«»  ttU6a  (white-/e»erMO.  S.  White.   ApriL 

1830. 

— ma'«lm«  (largeat-bell-jCowered).  8.  Dark 

crimson.    February.    1848. 

—  eermi/U/ra  (was4lowered).    8.   White.    April. 

1881. 

—  cjrae'rfa  (drawn-out).   S.   White.  May.    1811 

—  delieafia  (delicate).    1.   Blush,  white.    April. 

1848. 

—  dettdfldra  (crowded-flowered).  1.  Blush.  April 

1848. 

—  tfn'ftia  (doubtful).    8.    White.    April. 
-^grandMo^ru   (large-flowered).      8.       Scarletf 

March.     1803. 
-~  keterone'ma   (various-Btemrae.r.     ."!.    V'ji»- 
Jnne.     1823. 
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h\  imwr^tm  (llatUned).  S.  Crimton.  Jom.  19U. 
^  —  parmJlo'rtL  (•mtH-ftow«red).     S.     »ea. 

—  mliria'/a"(Tennllloii).    »•    White.  Ten»ai«i. 

May.    1844.  .       _.  . 

~iitoo»/it(«iowy.Jloiwr«D.  t.  White.  »*bniery. 

—  •newiMo'**    (onwrn*- flowered).     S.    R^* 

June.     1888.  „  p.- 

—  ou/cA«'W«(neftt).    4.    P»nh.    "ay.  J 804. 

^ rufbr'aited-JlovereOi,  8.  Red.  Febniery. 

-©aHa^iSe^veriaWe).   1.   Pink.    March.  1889. 

Ephb'dra.    (The  Greek  for  the  Hip 
nuriB,  or  HowetEil,  which  it  resembles. 
Net  ord., /otnl -Rr*  RGneUcew].  Linn., 
I^JHacia  IS-Monudelphia,) 

ETersreens.  '.MmMUft^a^nhahiuVMnV' 
Blne^Mlt  Ukee  and  eprlng.  in  Siberia.  mJ 
5i5ld  be  a  n-fal  little  pUnt  to  eorer  .pa^- 
flooded  by  .pring  tidai ,  both  that  and  ^^Jf' 
ekpa  would  Ure  on  the  aea-ahore,  and  bear  ciip- 

SrSweilme  (talleet).  84.  Barbery.  1828.  Half- 
hardy  twiner. 

—  i«ff«'cA^«(two-epiked).  8.  June.  Franee.  187t. 

—  ««ieef«'cAyo  (one-epiked).   8.   October.    Bi- 

beria.    1778. 

Efidb'ndiium.  (From  epi,  and  dendron, 

A  tree ;  air  plants  attached  to  trees.  Nat. 

ord.,  Orchidi  [OrchidaceiB].    Linn.,  20- 

Gytumdria  UMonandria.  AlUed  to  L»ha. ) 

Stove  orcMde.  Dlvialon  of  the  plwit  before  ao- 
tive  growth  eomnienoea  {  flbry  peat,  broken  poU, 
a  little  charcoal,  and  aphagnum.moea  j  the  plant 
fixed  abow  the  aurf  ace  of  a  not  nearly  flUed  with 
SSLe.  Snauner  temp..  *»»  to  90^.  with  moia- 
tureTwinter.  56*  to  6C»,  with  more  dryneae. 
E,  agrrega'tum  (clustered).    Pern.  ^._k 

—  aSSMUum  (aloe-lcaved).  Green,  whlU.  March. 

E.  Ind.    1838.  ; 

-^  arowM'tieum   (aromatic).    8.    Yellow.    Kay. 
Guatimala.    1888.     ,  ^      „     , 

—  <'^«rum  (rough).    YeUowlah.    Mexieo. 

—  muranH'acum  (ocange).    Orange.  Guatimala. 

—  muriftum  (eared).  Pale  green.  Guatimala.  1848. 

—  mt^ro-purfmrrnun  (gold  and  purple).   YeUow, 

puri»ie.    July.    Hwpanlola. 

—  Meormi'tem  (two-homed).  14-  White.  AprQ. 

Jamaica.  .    ^  -    a     v 

—  BeoMiVnitm  (Boothe'a).  k-  Green.  September. 

Crba.     1838.  ,        . 

—  traek^cii'ium  (short-lipped).  Tellow,  brown. 

Sierra  Nervada. 

—  cmnritf/nan  (tufted).    White,  rose.    Peru. 
^CmM/Uei   (Ue  Candolle*a).    Brown,  yellow. 

Mexico.    1836. 
.  eome'ram  (fieahy).    YeUow.    Bratll. 
-^poMtl^rum  (atem-flowenng).    YeUow.    Bio 

Janeiro.    1880. 

—  eefK/br'fiM(oaion-ahaped).   8.    Green,  yellow. 

May.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  cki(/tufm  (anowy).    White.    North  Grenada. 

—  eiMre  (hair-friaged).  I.  White.  July.  Mar- 

tteifM.    1798. 


S, 


I.  C^rlmeaii.    P<-i^ 


T^iDidad 
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eUtnmbar¥num  (erimaon). 

nambuco.     1837* 
latifo'liaim   (broad* leaved). 

mf  HM  (amaller).    Trinidad.    1835. 

■  tla9^tmm  (club-e/emMftf).    t>    Green, 

Jnly.    Oumana.    1831. 
'Chw^M   (Clowea*).    YeUow,  white. 

mala.     1835.  «      ,        «  , 

.  coejUeo'^iMi  (spiral).    1.    Pnrpi*    ^^J- 

Ind.    17»«  ,        «    -.  ,         »^-a 

.  _.  latifi/ttum  (broad-leaved).  Xalapa.  l^. 

■  eotfofre  (banded).     14-    White.    Guaumala- 

.  cordaftum  (heart-shaped).    Peru. 

'  awtfo'Httm  ixhiek-laared).  Pink.  April.  8L 

Vincent.  •*__! 

•  eritpaf turn  {cmlad).    White.    May.    MeHee. 

1839. 

-  C^i^nee  (Cuban).  YeUow,  purple.  June.  Cuba. 

-mupUa'tumipointtA).      I.      White. 
Mexioo.     1908.  ^ 

-  dena^fl&rum  (dense-flowered).    Oraao, 

Mexioo.    183fl. 

-  dfaeolor  (two-coloured).    Mexico. 
-tf«f'n»m(hard).    Veilpw.    Guiwi^ 

-  eiongaftuai  {long-»tulked},  8.  Bea.  mmj.    wr. 

Ind.    17W.  ^. 
pa^WAiM  (pale).    Bnuil.    183». 

-  emt^tmm  (aword-leoeerf).    Mexico. 

-  «n«Ae'ee«iM  (bluahing).   Rose.    Mexico.    IW7. 
-falcaftum  (eickle-ahaped).    YeUow. 

1838. 
->fm*Hii'/»m(fHnged).    White.  rWet. 

-  Ai'o^ifawn  (yeUowuh).    Yellow.    PamploM. 
-flafvum  (T^low).    YeUow.    Braxil. 
"MMW^aam   (aigxag).    White,   gice 

ranu    188fl.  .»        ^  %j 

-jleHA«'»iA«m  (many-flowered).  1.  Green,  Um. 

Octeber.    Mexico.  «rvt*-.      «_, 

-fnf grant  (aweet-acented),    |.    Whwa.    ae^ 

tember.    Jamaica.    1778.  

cbutam&meam        (cinnamon  -  «M'«I- 

White.    September.    Jamaica.     IP"^ 

-  Fundtia'num  (Punch's).    Brown. 

-  ^Misle'um  (gigantic).    BraxiL     1843. 
-^teM'oMm  (milky-green).  Greoi,  pvpte. 

Mexico.    1837. ^    ^      ^ 

-gluma'eemm  (chaffy).    White.    Braml. 
-grafeUe  (aUnder).    8.    Bed, 

Bahamas. 
-.  flrcAa'mi  (Dr.  Grahams).    8.   YeUow, 

August.    Mexico. 

-  gnmdiflo'rum  (large-flowered). 

-  gruKetieum  (grained).    Green. 

Guiana.    1840. 
^Hambu'rU  (Hanbury'a). 
Mexico.     1843. 

-  Hartve'gU  (Hartweg'a). 

-  Aormi'dtem  (clarr-lUie). 

guat.    Mexico.    1830. 

-  Baoane'fua  (Haranna).    Havanna. 

-  herMea%tm  (herbaceoua).    Br.«U.     I»a7. 

-  kmatoph^Uami   (thong-leaTed).     Bnam, 

merara. 

-  ieno'emiMa  (Tioleuseented).    Yellow, 

June.    Guiana.     1880. 

-  lflfeen(m(tom).  8.  Pale  pink. 

vannah.    1885. 

-  |ae<t/lo'r«tm  (mUky-flowered).  White.  Mex^^ 

-  lamtUa'twa  (lameUated).    Pink.     Hona«r«». 
Umeif&tium    O^nce  -  leave«i>.      Pnle 

March.    Mexico.    1880. 

-  loKlii'^nMi   (broad.Upped).     GncD. 

BrasiL    1844. 


Mexico. 
whiM.    Ji 


8.    Roee. 


Pern. 
YeUoe 
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Mactfffnain  (Hnrd-MM).    TtllMr,  fraen. 
Much.    GufttimaU.    18S7. 

-  iMf^ilMM  (ledom-lMTcd).    YeUow.    Mezieo. 
->  igmtSgimi^mtm  (freckled).  Tellow,  green.  Mereh. 

Demerera.    18S7. 
-imeacAriMi  (white-lipped).    TeD<»w,  gteen* 
Meveh.    Gueeeee.    ie4«. 

-  Lktd^nU  (Mr.  linden**).    Bom.    Meiidn. 

-  Umttfrt  (nuTow-lraaerf).    Peru. 

-  Hmemrifi/Umm  (newow-leewi).      I.      While, 

purple.    June.    Mexieo.    1860. 
-lMkte'nM»(Unk*e).    YeUow,  whale.   Maidi. 
Meneo.    1840. 

-  tofOw^ltew  (loni«h«lhed).    Onfann,    1880. 

•  mmm^rkPlmm  (U^ge-Upped).  f.  Brown,  while. 
Jul  J.    Modeo.    1886. 

-  —  flflftwm  (white-l^eiO*  White,  roee.  May. 

8.  Amer.    18S«. 
'^■^n/aeitminmjy.   Boee.   llaj.  OnaliBala. 

1848. 

-  wuMTMte'dlywM  (large-epiked).  Oieen,  white. 
Ceylon. 

(Miehnaeaii).      Fhle  yellow. 

Mexico.    1840. 

topkg'ltum  (one-leaved).  White.  Deverara. 

(Monroe**).  Whiu,  pink.  July. 

Onatimala.     1840. 

mmte^ferum  (fly-bearing).    Demeranu    1880. 

iMRw'mm  (freckled).  White,  yellow.  Fehmary. 

Oazaca.    1840. 
rnemm^U  (wood).  Purple.  Jane.  Merieo.  1840. 
KriMNn  (iiJght-/ra^aii<).  1.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Uartinique.    18S0. 
oNffielf^lfMn  (narrow-leaTed).  W.  Ind. 
183S. 

imUf&Umm  (broad-leafed).     I.    Yellow, 
white.    October.    W.  Ind.    1880. 
•  j^wtOmm  (dwarf).    Enseouibo.    1885. 
(nodding).  I.  Oreen.  Jn|y.  Jamaica. 
1708. 

(twecleit  ecented).   1.   Dingy 
Attsntt.    Rio  Janeiro.    1887* 
(oneidium-Uke).  8.  YeUow,  brown. 
8.  Amer. 

(ovdde  •  flowered).      Brown. 


•  •v^gyu'le  (wralhfrd).    Yellow.  8t.  Bogota. 

.  mMUtf&Hmm  (oral-leaved).  Oreen,  white.  ApriL 

Mexico.     1886. 
.  ei^aAMn  (egg-like).   Oreen,  white.  Inly.  Bo- 

Innoe.    1848. 
^rngp^iaimm  (ahaip-petaled).    Yellow.    April. 

Cuba. 

•  ^••lp^Nl*iMi(tidek«flowered).  Oreen.  Golana. 

1887. 

(Mr.  ParUBaon*e).  i.  Oveea, 
reDow.    September.    Mexico.    1838. 
'Hm  (abephera*!).  White,  green.  March. 
Mexieo.    1880. 
>^<ent  (apreidiBg).  While.  October.  86.  Yin* 
cent* 

I  (purple).  ^.  Cream,  pvple,  green. 
Jvne.    Cuba.    1840. 

(peppery-eem/eA.    Quito.    1840. 
'pitgwUfekgrnm  (many-ipiked).   YeUow.  lane. 
Peni.    1840. 
I'naMt    (primroae  -  tomled).      YoDow, 
I.    Bahamae.    1887. 
>  prvj^nqumm  (related).    Brown.    Mexico. 
pmmei^tmm  (dotted).    Dotted.    W.  Ind. 

■  pprj^rnitf  (pear-ehaped-^nlAeiO'  Red,  yellow. 
January.    Cuba. 

ffwai  (ray-,^owered)«     !•    Oreen,  pwple. 
Mexieo.    1886. 

(etera-Tooting).  Orange,  yellow.  Oc- 
tober.   Mexieo,    1889. 


^ 


M»  reniyvnmi  (ftog^bearing).    4*  Oreen,  brown* 
May.    Mexico.    1889. 

—  reewrvo'lnm  (bent-beck).    Boee.    April.    Co* 

lombia. 

—  reflra^etum  (broken).  Dark  red.  May.  Caraecaa. 

—  rMro'pAonim  (rooting).    Guatimala.    18:i0. 

—  rrirMtomCatUr-peta/Mf).     I.    Ycllowiah-white. 

June.    Jamaica.    1880. 
»  n^kn-^metmm  (red-edged).    Yellow,  brown. 

March.    Braiile.    1830. 
-»  tamiftUt  (rock).    Red,  purple.    Onayana. 
<—  ae^pintm  (eceptre-like).  Yellow,  purple.  Jag 

—  SdhMt^rrM  (8chomburg*a).      8.     6 

Guiana.    1887. 
^amNfUa    (eancer- ahaped).     Oreen,   yellow. 
Onayana. 

—  ttUfgtrmm  (eaddle-fioRned).  Pile  white.  April. 

Mexieo.    1880. 

—  M*rpen»  (anake-like).    Violet.    Pern. 

—  SMmu^ri  (Skinner'a).  |.   Oreen,  white.  July. 

Cumana.    1884. 

—  -^^meyer  (large-flowered).  I.  light  purple. 

November.    1847* 
"'  tquafHimm  (squalid).    Yellow,  biown.    June. 
Mexico.    1840. 

mh  (Stamford'o).    White,  red. 
April.    Ouatimala.    1830. 

I  (aeule-petakd).  I.  Boee.  March. 
Jamaica. 

—  ttrkfimm  (atraakod).  White,  red.  May.  Mexico. 

1838. 

—  eHMitf(^e'MiMi(awMeav«d).  Yellow.  Mexico. 

—  fi^t'efnie  (piper'a).   8.  Roee.  Honduras.  1B30. 
~  UgH*mmm  (t^-like).    Yellow,  red.    Meriua. 

—  Tolbiu'nte  (ToUnan).    Yellow.    Tolima. 
.—  torqtuftmm  (twitted).    Pent. 

—Irfdme  (three-toothed).   White,  green.  Aprfl. 

1830. 


—  ewrteirn'tetn  (variegated-leaved  and  fiowtred), 
1.  Green,  white.  Januaiy.  BioJai 


Janeiro. 
).  1.  Oreen,  purple. 
—  eewe'ewm    (veined -l^ifMd).      White,   Tiolet. 


1889. 
coria'eeMn  (leathery). 


—  eemicD'«i*m(warted->foi«tr4lallred).  1.  Oreen, 

brown.    Jamaica.    1886. 
~  Frncenii'mMR  (St.  Vincent**).  St.  Vincent.  1840. 

—  e<'reiu  (green).    Green.    Seramporo. 

—  e^Mii'iMMn  (y^e-of-e|rg-aolowred).  1.  Orange, 

yellow.    September.    Mexieo.    1840. 

—  — 'Moyiie  (larger).    Orange,  yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   Oaxaca.    1841. 

—  rlefpomm   (viviparouc).     White.     January. 

Ouayana.    1889. 
»  oote'Mto  (twiMing).    Pan. 

Enoa'A.  (From  tpt^  upon,  and  gai^  the 
earth ;  referring  to  its  trailing  babit.  Nat. 
ord.,  HeathworU  [Erioaoese].  Linn.,  10* 
DtetmiirUi  l-Manogfnia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  iweel-ecented  traliera,  euiteble 
for  rock-worka,  and  delightiog  In  moist,  peaty 
BoU  I  propajpited  chiefly  by  layers  {  would  be  better 
in  a  cold  pit  during  seven  weather. 

R,  t^fvm  (creeping).  4.  Whiu.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1780. 
*fftiM0N'i«ia(nd->lo«MrW).    |.    Red.    Maroh. 

1830. 

Epxlo'bium.  WDlow  Herb.  (From  e^i^ 
upon,  and  lofroi,  a  pod ;  flowers  superior, 
or  seated  on  tbe  seed-pod.  Nat  ord., 
Onofradi  [Onagraoes].    Linn.,  B-Octon. 
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Jria  I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  OlarkiA  and 

ZaasohsDeria.) 

Hardy  herhaceout  perennial*.  Dmnoni,  and 
many  by  teedi ;  common,  light  garden'toil.  E, 
viU&sum  requirea  the  greenhouie  or  a  cold  pit. 

E»  alpe'Hrt  (alpine).  ^.  Purple.  Juoe.  Switieiw 

land.     1880. 
^  amgvttifo'Hum   (narrow.l6aT«d),    4.    Purplt. 

-     July.    Britain. 
m^lbum  ^vrhiU'Jhwered),  4.  While.  Jwij. 

3ritain. 

—  onguttfuimum  (narroweat-lesMd).  9.  Pwrpk. 

July.    Alps,  Europa.    I77ft« 
'— eane'aeeiM  (hoary).    Rom.    June.    I8Sf. 
'"  colora'tum    (coloured).     9,     Purple.     Jeae. 

N.  Araer.     1606. 

—  ertunfo'lium  (thick -leaved).    1.   Bed.    June. 

l&29> 

—  ^Ufndricum  (cylindrical).  Red.  Jone.   8o«th 

Europe.    1 837. 
— >  D^hufricum  (Dahariaa).  {.  White.  Jaae.  D»- 
huria.     1889. 

—  DodofM'i  (Dodoen't).      1^.      Purple.      July. 

Prance.     1700. 

—  kinu'tum  (hairy.  CodUim  and  Ortmm),  4.  Pw- 

ple.    July.    Britain. 

—  — —  vaHegaflum  (rariegated-ZMnwl).  4*  Boaj. 

June.    England. 

—  kpperieifi/Hum     (byperieum  -  leaved)*     Bed. 

June.    South  Europe.    1837* 

—  laneeolaftum  (ipear-head-teaeeii).  14*  Purpk. 

July.    Italy.    1810. 

—  finlnii'/iijn  (amall).  1.  White.  AuguaC  Runa. 

1888. 

—  mufians  (nodding).  Bloah.   June.    Bohemia. 

1897' 

—  rotmarinifo'Uum  (roeemary-IeaTed).  9.  Purple. 

June.    North  Europe.    1800. 

—  tpica'ium  (apiked).  4.  Purple.  June.  N.  Amer. 

—  a<r<'c/«in  (erect).    1 4.  Purple.  July.  Pennayl- 

vania.    181 7. 
•—  tomentf/nan  (downy).  S.  Purple.  Jane.  Aaia. 
1818. 

—  viU&tum  (lone-hidred).  9.  Purple.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1799« 

—  eir^o'^ttm  (twiggy).  9.  Purple.  July.  Sweden. 

EpiME'Dimr.  Bftirenwort  (From  epi- 
median,  a  name  used  by  Pliny.  Nat  ord., 
Berberidi  [fierberidaceoB].  Linn.,  4-2V- 
irandria  i-Manogynia,  Allied  to  Jeffer- 
vonia.) 

Hardy  herbaceona  perenniale.  Cutting*  and 
divitione  {  eandy  loam.  B,  iHola'eeum  likei  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit.  S.  alpVnum  doe*  be«t 
in  moist,  p<aty  toil. 

S.  tUpVnum  (alpine).  |.  Crimaon.    May.    Eng- 
land. 

—  diphp'num  (twin).    |.    Red.    May.     Japan. 

ISM. 

—  grandifto'rwm  (large-flowered).  White.  April. 

Japan.     1836. 

—  hexa^ndrum  (Mz-tumcned).    {.    Lilac.    May. 

N.  Amer.    I887. 
^^  tnmora'nthum  (large -flowered).     1.     Whitt* 
violet.    April.    Japan.     183fl. 

—  MtMcAiafnmm  (MuHeh'e).  1.  White.  Maiek. 

Japan.    183fl. 
•*  plote'c«irm  (violet).   |.   White,  violet.    April. 
Japan.    1837. 

Rpipa'ctus.  (From  epipegntto^  to  00- 
aeuJattc;  its  effect  on  milk.    Nat.  ord., 


Orchida  [Orohidaoee].    Linn.,  20'0ff» 

dria  I'Monandrw.    Allied  to  Listera.) 

Pretty  British  occhida,  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Divlsioni ;  common  ■oil  |  kept  rather  dry  dariaf 
the  reating  period. 

£.  la^i/o'Aa  (broed-lettved).    1 4.    PwrpYe.    Jnly. 

—  ^^  Mc'dia  (intermediate).    14.    Green,  par 

pie.    September.    In  wooda. 

^ oiw'/it  (oval).    14.     Bluah,  red.    Ja^ 

Mountain  lidee. 

—  — >—  purpurafta  (porpkd).    14.    Green,  pink. 

July. 

—  pe/w'aMa  (marab).    |.    Purple.    July. 

<— pmrpwo'te  (purpled).    1.    Purple.    Jnae. 

EpfPHORA.  (From  eptpAora,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  A  Cape  terrestrial  or 
ground  Orchid  [Orchidaoe«].  Linn., 
^OGynandria  l-ifononi^rta.  Allied  to 
Aspacia.) 

Oraenhottae  orehid.  Diviaion,  before  etartfae 
into  fresh  growth  {  fastened  to  a  piece  of  pcdea 
oak,  and  ueayed  moss  ^tened  over  tbe  rBots. 
Summer  temp.,  Go^  to  90^,  with  BMiatnre;  wiato^ 
60^  to  W,  dryish. 

B,  puM»een$  (downy).    Brown,  ydlmr.     Mif. 
Delagoa  Bay.    1838. 

Epiphi'llum.  (From  ^jn,  upon,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf;  flowere  borne  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaf-like  branches.  NaL 
ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Gactaces].  Linn.,  IS- 
leosandria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Stove  fleahy-leavcd  planta.  CuCtinga  in  aa»- 
mcr,  dried  at  the  bottom  before  inaerting 
or  rather,  laying  them  down  in  any  loose  mi 
aucb  as  gravel  and  rough  leaf-mould ;  aoil,  _^ 
peat,  lime-rubbish,  and  dried  cow-dung  in  coed 
proportions.  Tbe  smaller  kinds  do  wdl  frmtd 
on  the  Ca'eiut  apeeUtt^timuu,  &e.  SunuMr 
temp.,  00**  to  80^ ;  winter,  88<*  to  4ft<>.  Porapcdei 
aeeCA'cTca. 

Epi'scia.     Bee  Eiuko'ska  and  Jmjs- 

OO'JUM. 

E,meHUift/lia  (meHttu-leaved).     I.     Cnawon. 
March.    Dominica.     I8SS. 

Epibcha  csrula-oepbala.  The  FS- 
gure-of-eight  Moth  appears  early  in  Oc- 
tober. Tbe  bluish-grey  upper  wings 
have  a  yellowish -white  spot  in  theb 
centres.  The  spot  being  shaped  like  a 
doable  kidney,  or  8,  gives  the  popular 
name  to  the  insect    It  should  be  de> 


stroyed  whenever  obserred,  as  its 
pillars,  at  the  end  of  the  tallowing  i>pnn|t 
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Teiy  often  destroy  the  young  leaves  of 

plums  and  peaches* 

Eba'mthbmuii.    (From  «mo,  to  love, 

ind  a$ahoi,  a  flower;   referring  to  the 

btfuity  of  the  flowers.    Nat  ord.,  Aeon- 

tktdt  [Aeanfchacee].    Linn.,  fl-Diandria 

LMofwgynia,) 

Onttinga  of  points  of  sboota  when  a  little  firm, 
ie  uady  kmni  in  bottom-heet,  under  a  hand- 
gUia;  peat  one  part,  loam  two  parta.  Summer 
toop.,  W*  to  7S^  {  winter,  45<*  to  65<>. 

E.  aenUhophtArum  (thorny).  Lilae.  July.  China. 
1822. 

—  atti>ro'rtMn  (white-flowered).  9^.  White.  July. 

—  ambifgnum  (donbdvA),   S.    Red.   July.    1831. 
•^Bmrierimfdn  (Barleria-Uke).    Blue.    August. 

E.  Ind.    1824. 

—  VmIbt  (two-coloured).  ^  White,  red.    July. 

Liiieonn.    1802 

—  Captfnae  (Cape).   1.   Purple.    May.    X.  lad. 

1818. 

—  aneinila'fuM  (ecoUoped).   1.   Lilae.    October. 

Nepaul.    1824. 

—  tflegtuu  (elegant).  S.  Scarlet.  June.   Guinea. 

1824. 
•^fBtnfmdum  (erer-blowing).    1^.  Lilac.  June. 
Brasil.    1820. 

—  auHi/o'fiKaa  (nkountain).     S.     Lilac,  purple. 

Mardt.    Ceylon.    1843. 
"piUchtfUmm  (pretty).    2.     Blue.    April.    B. 

Ind.     i;96. 
•^rucoMfnm  (racemed).    Blush.    August.    E. 

Ind.     1826. 

—  n/seiMs  (roey).  2.  Red.    May.    E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  ipiiM»'M(m(apined).  9.  July.    W.  lod.    1783. 

—  ttrifdum  (erect).  S.  Purple.    April.    Nepaul. 

1818. 
~  soris'Mfo  (variable).   2.    Purple.    June.     N. 
Holland.    1820. 

EaA'irruis.  Winter  Aconite.  (From 
^,  spring,  and  anihos,  a  flower ;  referring 
to  its  early  flowering.  Nat.  ord..  Crow- 
foots [BanuncnlaoeflB].  Linn.,  IS-Po/y- 
Mthria  fi-PolygyniaJ) 

Hardy  tubers ;  offsets ;  common  soU. 

&  Ifcisw'lto  (coMmon  winter),  i.    Yellow.    Fe* 

bfuary.    Italy.    1506. 
•^miriem   (Siberian),     i.      TeUow.     March. 

Siberin.    1826. 

Ereks'a.  ( From  «rnno«,  solitary;  re- 
forriDg  to  the  female  organ,  or  solitary 
ttyle.  Nat.  ord.,  MyHlebUwmB  [Myrta- 
we].  Linn.,  IS-Polyadelphia  2- Poly  an- 
uria.   Allied  to  MetrosideroB.) 

^  Chrtcnbonse  evergreens,  from  Swan  Riter.  Cut- 
tiesi  of  young  shoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand, 
oawr  a  bell-f^aas ;  peat  one  part,  and  loam  two 
pvts.    Winter  tewfp.,  8S<*  to  48^ 

B.  erieifi/tia  (henth-leaved).    White.    Jane. 
'-fimkritfta  (fringed->fovered).    Purple.    June. 

IMli 
-^fe'ss  (hairy).    Pitak.    June.    1842. 

SiB'xzA.  (From  eremot,  solitary;  re- 
ferring to  the  seed  being  bat  one  in  a 
cdl.  Kat.  ord.,  Heatkworlt  [Etioaoes]. 
linn.,  ^Oetatuiria  l-Monofyrwu  Allied 
toBriea.) 


Oreenhonae  •fenrreen,   from  Oape  of  Oooa 
Hope.    Cuttings  of  the  points  of  shoots  when 
fresh  growth  has  extended  bejond  one  inch }  sandy 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  86<*  to  4ft'*. 
E,  Wtta  (Hottentot).    S.    Bed.    June.    1810. 

Ebbxu'iius.  (From  eremott  solitaryg 
and  oura,  tail;  referring  to  the  flower- 
spike.  Nat.  ord.,  LilyioorU  [Liliacese]. 
l2nn.,  d-Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Asphodel.) 

Hardy  herbaceousperennial,  with  yellow  flowen. 
IHrisions ;  sandy  loam. 

E,  Cuueafticut  (Caucasian).     May.     Caueasua. 

1834. 

—  tptcta'biUM  (beautifiiD.  9.  May.  Siberia.  1800. 

E'bia.  (From  ertofi,  wool;  referring 
to  the  down  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceft]. 
lAnn.,  aO-Oynandria  l-Monandria,  Al- 
lied to  Dendrobiam.) 

StoTe  orchids.  Diririons;  flbiy  peat  and  chop- 
ped, decayed  moes ;  the  plant  to  be  raised,  roots 
and  all,  abore  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  shaUow 
basket.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  gO**,  with  pknty 
of  moisture  {  winter,  60°  to  66^,  dry. 
E,  duoienfliM  (dub-stemmed).  White,  yellow 
Chirra.     ISSy. 

—  tmeam^ta  (hollowed).    Nepaul. 
'—/foH^n'mfa  (many-flowered).    1.  White,  crim- 
son.   Singapore.    1842. 

—  ton^ieaw'/is  (long-etemmed).   White.    Chirm. 

18S7. 

—  iongUafbriM    (long-lipped).      White,   purple. 

Philippines.    1838* 
•"  ptmieiUtt'ta  (panicled).    Greenbh-yellow.    B. 

Ind. 
-«  potifufra  (roany-talled)«    Pink,  purple,  yellow. 

Manilla. 

—  pn/oAe'^/a  (pretty).    Yellow.    Indie.    1840. 
-'SUUa'ta  (starred).    2.     Yellowish-red.     Fe- 
bruary.   Java. 

^oesfffn  (clothed).  1.  Red,  brown.  India.  1842. 

Ek^ca.  Heath.  (From  erico,  to  break ; 
referring  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  wood. 
Nat.  ord.,  HeaikworU  {Ericaoese] .  Linn., 
^'OeLandria  l-Monoyynia.) 

An  natires  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eicept 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  the 
points  of  shoots,  when  fresh  growth  enables  the 
hsniUing  of  them  easily,  inserted  in  sand,  the 
pots  prsriously  being  half-filled  with  drmnage, 
and  then  filled  with  sandy  peat,  in  various  degrees 
of  fineness— the  rough  orer  the  drainage,  the  fine 
at  the  top,  til  aurmounted  by,  at  least,  half  an 
inch  of  siWer  sand,  well  prened  and  watered,  and 
pressed  again  a  day  before  using,  and  then  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  set  in  a  close  pit  or  frame. 
Some  slow-growing  kinds  require  to  be  put  into 
heat,  in  order  to  get  cuttini^s.  Sandy  neat  for 
all,  eepecially  the  slow-growing  using  plenty  ol 
drainage  ^  for  the  wry  strong-growing,  a  very 
little  fibry  loam  may  be  used.  In  potting  from 
the  cutUng.pots,  it  ii  best  to  i^ace  three  or  four 
round  the  sides  of  email  pots  for  the  first  winter, 
singling  them  out,  and  tnen  keeping  them  dose 
the  following  spring,  hardening  them  o£f  by  de- 
arses  I  as  larger  pots  are  wantmL  pieees  of  char- 
coal and  sandstone  are  valuable  for  keeping  the 
•oil  open.   The  poU,  if  tot  oat  of  doors,  should  r 
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^  protaeCed  from  tiie  tun  in  •ammer :  if  plang od, 
dninage  should  be  Mcured  bjr  •eUins  th«  pot  on 
bricka.  Winlcr  t«up. ,  SA"  lo  4A^  with  »bttad«aM 
of  air. 

HABDT  EVERQRRBM. 
E.mbtfm  (tree).     S.    White.     May.     8o«th 

Europe.    16S8. 
~  — >  mfnlina  GcMt).    Whit*.    April.    South 

Ettfope. 
-» •— «-  c^Mori^ta  (apreading),  4*  White.  April. 

South  Europe.     1800. 
— frjrto'fi  (loiv-atyled).    5.    White.    May. 

South  Europe.    iflSB. 

—  «sVii«a  (fleah-coloured).     i.      Pale   porpla. 

February.    Oermany.    1/03. 

—  — —  AerAo'ees  (herbaceoua).    ^.    Pink.    Fa> 

bmanr.    Germany. 
->  kerba^eea  (herbaceoua).    Fleah.    May.    South 

Europe.    I7GS. 
->  Haekiafnm  (Maekie'a).  Purple.  July.  Inland. 
«—  MtdiUrrtfnmi  (Mediterranean).     4«    Purple. 

April.    Portttsal.    1648. 

—  «fa«fiMa(6«ii-tecK-etemmed).  t.  Bed.  Jane. 

1709. 

and  purple),  t.   Qteea, 


purple.    May.    Portugi 

OREXMHOXm  BWROBEBN. 
IT.  aemmimfim  (pointed-leeuMf).   14.   R«d.    An* 

guat.    1800. 

pe'UMe  (pale).  1.  Pale  red.   June.  1890. 

— >  ecw'ta  (pointed-tfM/i|Md).  4.  Red.  June.  17P9. 

—  AiUndafna  (Aiton'a).      9.      White,   purple. 

Auguat.    1790. 

—  o'Mi^  (whitiah).    9.    Whhe.    July.    1890. 

—  eaua'ita  (pleaaing).    1.    Purple.    June.  1795. 

—  ampuilafeem  (ilaak-abape-;foioercd).  9.  White, 

red.    June.    1790* 

—  jM^pemeili^^ra   (Andromeda-flowefed).      9. 

Pink.    May.    1809. 

—  ar6ii'«e»la(ahrabby).    1.    Red.    May.    ItlO. 

—  Arehetitifnm  (Lady  AreheHa).    14.    CNukacar* 

let.    September.    1790> 

—  i/rden»  (gtowing).    9.    Scarlet.    May.    I8N. 

—  wiMUfta  (awned).    14.    Purple,  white.    June. 

1801. 

—  atfM'fVeiM(ririnf).    1*    White.    May.    1891. 

—  ai^rea  (golden).    9.    Orange.    Ausuat.  1799. 

—  oMolH^Ua  (asalea-Ieaved).  Lllae.  June.  1798. 


—  Bondonle'iM  (Bandon'a).  9.  Purpie.  July.  IBIO. 

—  JfaaJkaio'fui  (Bank*a).     |.      White,   purple. 

April.    1789. 
— a'<to  (white).    \,    White.    June.    1819. 

—  "^^pur^pi/rea (purple).  4*  Purple.  June.  1800. 
— •  SeeiMUMi/fa'iMt   (Beaumont'a).     4*     Purple. 

June.    1890. 

—  Bergiiinm  (Bergioa'a).  14.  Purple.  June.  1787* 

—  bftotar  (two  -  eolouredj.     9.     Green,  red. 

June.    1790. 
^  bkfmda  (iMiim§om*$  charming).    S.     Pniple, 
orange.    May.    1798. 

—  BtaMCToriKa'fui  (Blandford*a).     14.     TeUow. 

May.    1809. 
^  Bwtpkmiia^nm  (Boapland'a).    1.  Pale  yellow. 
July.    1819. 

—  BowiMi'iM  (Bowie*a).  I.  White.  October.  1891. 
~  6rv*(^/ic  (ahort-lea?ed).    I.    April.    1800. 

—  C<^  (Caffrarian).  14.  White.   May.    r 


tiea'fe(apiked).    14.    White.    Scpiem. 
sr.    1800. 

—  GaMo'nite  (Caledeoiaa).  Boee.  Joae.    I81S. 

—  tampmmmtaftm  (beU-fleweied).     I.     Yellow. 

June.    1791' 

—  etmnlopkg'Hm  (CNeked-Ieaved).  lilae.  April. 

1809. 

—  eajte'MCM  (hMiy).    14.    Pkak.    Juae.    1799* 


Jff.  MrfjM'to  (keeled).    14'    Purple.    SeptembA 

1890. 
»  CettU^na  (Ccla*a).  1.  Orange,  roaa.  May.  lOlOb 

—  eerin/iloi'det  (hon«fwort>iike).    i>prk 

September.    1774. 

—  — —  mtffor  flarger).  4.    Scarlet.    Hay.  U 

—  ^— fia'na  (dwarO*     1*    Scarlet.    May.  1900. 

—  cifMfw'ac0M(gre7-leati0rf).  1.  Pnrple.May.  I81C 

—  Cl^ordiafna  (Lady  Cliiford'a).      1.      Wh>M» 

April.    1819. 

—  c»»O0r»««  (aearlet).    14*    Seailet.    17S9. 

—  e>i'tormn$  (colouring).  9.  White,  red.  May.  1917* 

—  como'ae  (tufted),    f.    Red.    June.    1787* 
•'<6e  (white).    |.    White.    June.    I7V« 

—  -—  TMfbru  (red),    f .    Red.    June.    lysy. 

—  ComptomUi^nm  (Compton'a).    9.  Purple.  JuM. 

1809. 

—  eoMcfiMMi  (neat).  94.  Fleah.  September.  1771> 

—  et^neolor  (one-coloured).    9.    June.    1 890. 

—  et^niea  (conical).    9.  Purple.    June.    1890. 

—  Cfiim^tfiM  (eonapiououa).     1.      Daik  yellow. 

July.    1774. 

—  C^een/rye'iii  (Lord  CoTcntry'a).     1.     Piifc. 

May.    1801. 

—  wraatifi/Ha  (thiek-leaTod).    Lilae.  May.  1991. 

—  eu^bitM  (cube-^owered).  1.  Purple.  May.  1798. 

—  —— mayor  (larger).    I.  Purple.    June.  U 

—  eiire^/fo'ra  (curve  -  flowered).      S. 

Auguat.    1774. 

—  — -  rw'Are  (red).    9.    Bed.    Angwet.    It 

—  CnthinUfna  (Cuahin'a).    9.  September.   19li. 

—  D'fpAAot'liea  (Daphnclike).    9.  White.   May. 

—  deei'pinu  fdeeeiTing).    Fleah.    May.     1999. 

—  deco'ru  (graceful).    9.     Purple.    Joae.    1799' 

—  d^tua  (cUMelf-Zeoeerf).     14.  Red.  Jane.  I8I8. 
"  dentieulaf^m   (amall-toothed).      14.      Paiplt. 

April.    1891. 
•»  4epr^ma  (depreaaed).  |.  Yellow.  July.  I7W< 

—  iboArome'la  (two-coloured).    I.  TeUow.piafc. 

Auguat.    1800. 

—  BiekaeffUm  (Dickaoa'a).  9.  Tdlow.  Jwac.  I8IS. 

«'<*a  (white).    9.    White.    Jnwe.    I8IS. 

— ni'^m  (red).    9.    Red.    May.    1999. 

~  dj'alaiu  (diatant).    Violet.    November.    1891i 

—  diotm^/k/ru  (dioema-flowered).  9.  May.  1799. 

—  droui-vfdet  (dfoaora-like).    Ptepla.     Aeguati 

1788. 
~  Anro'm  (bnahv).    1.    Purple.    May.    1919. 

—  eefttf/ftf'ra  (echium-flowered).     14*      Bcnrieti 

April.    1798. 

—  ^-  eoeofnee  (acariet).  1 .  Scarlet.  AptO.  Itlib 

—  •'fofoiu  (elegant).    4-  Green.    Anfpmt.  1799> 

—  «|riBfo'Mto  (apoot-jleiMred).  1.  Yellew.fmB. 

May.     1810. 

—  •Hocc'pAala  (woolly-headed).    White.    Je|y« 

1810. 

—  erwi^aemt  (bloahing).  14*  Fleah.  May.  1989b 

—  ea^mi'a  (choice).    9.    Scarlet.    June.    19M. 

—  «cpa'«ae (expanded).  1.  Scarlet.    JoAy.    Iftifc 

—  erpoM^ta  (ezpoaed).    Red.    Auguat,    189t. 

—  tMm^rgeni  (rimng).    14*    Ovk  orange.    1799. 

—  ^*-  eaVnee  (fleah-eolourad).  1.  Orange.  1899. 

—  -^  grattHfU^ra  (large-flowered).  1.  OianMi 

1999. 

—  -»- euiyer  (larger).    1.    Orange.    198g. 
^'//Ue  (pale).    1.    Pale  red.    »!•. 

—  fiwero'iM  (Ewer>a).  9.    Pink.  Ang;nab    iTfii 

—  — -loggf^ra  (long -flowered)*     9.     Be^ 

June.    1793. 

— apecio'fa  (ahowy).  9.  Bed.  Augnet.  179^ 

•^fiuetautrnfflt  (pereelvfewere^.     14.     ^nil» 

April.    1787* 
—/OT«<gi«'to  (peaked).    14.  While.  July.   I790!> 
— /rrrMfi'iiea  (ruaty).    1.    Bed.    May.    1?^ 
•^fiafmiMm  (flamc>>feirefwd).    14*  Light  yeUowv 

June.    1799. 
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S. /|09«  (Tdlow).   f.  TeHov.    Joly.    ITPI. 
imbriea^im  (imbricated).      S.     Yellow. 

Joly.    170B. 
--jlerihi'n^  (bundle-flowered).   I.    Pile  pink. 

Haj.    1800. 
•-/le'rida  (florid).    I.    Red.    Jnne.    180S. 

—  ^—  sioteikafte  (motkj).    1.    Red.    M ey. 

— /brMO'M  (hisdaome).    S.  Red.  Aogutt.  1795. 

^ o'lfto  (white),    fl.  White.   August.    170S. 

->  /raf grant  (fncnuat).    |.  Funle.  April.  1803. 

—  ^i^ttia  (tee-eold).  S.  (heen,  white.  June.  1/09. 

tflbent  (whitifh).  S.  White.  June.  1620. 

->ir«aMif/«r«(nun7.badded).  Onmge.  Auguet. 

1890. 

—  flsio^M  (globd-/MRfff«rf).  1^.    Pink.  Angwt. 

17i9. 

—  irtoai(^ra  (crowded-flowered).  White.  Jane. 

— >  ^era'ctf'tCelender).  1.  Purple,  red.  If  arch.  1794. 
^grmmiUUff  (Urge  -  flowered).     S.     Yellow. 

JulT.    1785. 
Att'mtfli  (lowly),  t.  Yellow.  May.  1808. 

—  ^roatfiao'M  (hnil-ttone).   4*    White.   Merdi. 

610. 
-^  hmtwmotlbm,  (red  nigh^hade).      1«     Yellow. 
June.    1760. 

—  lY«r«iw'lli(Bartnell'8).  S.  Purple.  July.  t8S0. 

—  i/jAterMa'iM(Hibbert'«).    S.  Orange,  yeiiow. 

July.    1800. 

—  A/nJ'rfMte  (abort-bristled).  Purple.  July.  1790. 
~      m'm   (Sir  A.    Hume'a).      U.      Pick. 

March.     1808. 

M«M  (flowing).    \\,    Red.    May.   I79t. 
~  tejMrte'tfe  (iniperial).  S.  Searlet.  June.  1802. 
->  fjiev'iM  (hoary).    U.    White.    July.    1810. 
m'^TM  (red-Ztoofe^O.    14.    Il«d.     July. 

1810. 

—  ki^eia  (awollen).  U.  ^Hiite,  red.  July.  I8O9. 

—  i«/lMiiiteK/yrMic  (funnel-ahaped).    S.     Pale 

red.    September.    I8US. 

—  trtp^na  arby\).  14.  White,  green.  August. 

1800. 
— /fifn^m  OMndae-floweied).    fl.     White, 

pink.    August.    1794' 

^ «'!»•  (white),    fl.    Whlto.    August. 

-*/«A«'te(mancd).    fl.    August.    1800. 

^ /mAWim  (July),    a.    Red.    July.    1800. 

^  laeknmftfUm  Oechnm-lenred).      14.     White. 

Jane.    1798. 

—  rnmliiii  »ii'nii  (Lambecf  s).    I.    White.  June. 

1800. 

FwA  (larch-like).    Pink.    July.    1884. 
(Lawson'a).    9.    Flesh.   May.  18M. 
(Lee's).    14.    Orange,  yellow.  April. 
1788. 

(slender^berried).      Red.    June. 
iflSe. 

(UnnsMn).     14.     Pnrple,  white. 
Mareh.    1790. 

(Iinn«ea.like).    14.    Purple,  red. 
April.    1818. 
•^  §amgi^ra  (Loiag'lUnnind^.    fl.    Red,  ennge. 
May.    1818. 

—  9um§ipe4umeul«^ta   (long-flower-etalked).      1. 
Pink.    July.    180S. 

(yellow).    |.  Pale  ydlow.  Mareh.  1774. 
lo'en  (nippled).  fl.  Purple.  August.  176s. 

lor  (snuJler).  1.  Punle.  August.  1800. 

(Masson's).     8.    Red,  green.     Au- 

1787. 

■ii'iMr(sBudl«r).  1.  Red,  green.  August. 

ifenM  (black-mounted),  fl.  Red,  brown. 

June.    1795. 

Vu  (nincpiu  •  flowered).     1.     Red. 
April.    1796. 

(smaU-fluwered).  Purplo.  June. 

MJS. 


—  Jf 


K.  mf^Mllt  (tdminble).  1.  Pnrple.  May.  ifloo. 

—  mo/i^n'ris  (soft).    Purple.    June.    1809. 

»  Mimtna^nm  (Lady  Monson's).    4.     White. 

July.    1787. 
.—  wtotclu^ta  (musky).    14.    Oreen.  June.  ISOf. 

—  mw'ntfiila  (neatish).  9.    Purple.   June.    1810. 

—  — —  wu^or  O^rger).  9.   Purple*   June.   1810. 

—  m«eeoeefiIe*(mttacosa-like).  Lilac.  May.  1800. 
~  nfoo^tff  (tnowT).    White.    June.    1820. 

—  nfoea  (snowy).    9.    White.    April.    1810. 

—  oA/o'te  (flattened).    Red,,  white.  June.    179fl^ 

—  obUf^a  (twisted-Zeuoed).    14.     Purple.     Au- 

gust.   1800. 

—  6dWnga  (oblong).    Red.    July. 

<— oAlu'ea  (bliuit-leaved).    t.    Purple.    Septem- 
ber.   1789. 
.—  odorafta  (perfumed).    1.    Pink.   June.  189fl. 

—  orMUi  (globular).    White.    1810. 

—  oiM/(A/lia  (ovAl-lcared).    White,  pink.  North 

India.    lfl«9. 

—  e««'/a  (egg-ehape->lwpere4).  1.  Pnrple.  June. 

1811. 

—  po/lf'sMs  (march).    I.    Flesh.    July.    1*99. 
.—  PamunHerUi/na   (Parmentier'a).      1.      Pale 

purple.    July.    1810. 

—  ro'Ma(nMy).    1.    Red.    July.    1810. 

—  Pmtenwiia*na   (Pateraon'a).      94.      Yellow. 

Mot.    1791. 
<— wkofjw  (larger).    8.    YeTlow,    May. 

—  Potovonlof  des  (Patereonia^like).    9.  Orange^ 

red.    June.    1800. 

—  ^riiv'ci'ita(elear).  9.  White.  September.  1806. 

—  pelMta  (shidd-toaced).  Green,  purple.    July. 

1804. 
<— perw/u'te  (gartand-^iewered).     14.     Purple. 
April.    1774. 

—  —- o'Ma  (white).    1.    White.  March.   1800. 

—  I»ert/»i'cwa  (clear->foioered).    9.    White,  pur* 

pie.    May.    1790. 

no'iM  (dwarf).    1.    Pink.    ApriL    1800. 

~  Pc/iee'r«  (Petifer**).    9.  Yellow.  May.  1774. 

—  —  eoeefuM  (acarlet).    9.    Scarlet.    May. 

—  PesifM  (Petiia).    1.    White.    June.    1819. 

—  liAyuo'det  (puffed-out).  l|.  White.  Bfay.  1788. 

—  pflaiia'ric  (pill-like).  White.  November.  1890. 

—  pi'nea  (pine-/««Md).  9.  Red.    October.    1790. 

—  —  d<'«eoJor(two-cobured).  9.  Red.  October. 

—  -— /oeej'de*  (honeycomb-like).  9.  Red.  Oc- 

tober. 

—  —- pnlcAe'Ua  (pretty).    9.    Red.    October. 
~  P/iiArene'Mi  (Plukenet*!).  4.  Red.  May.   1774. 
pn'/itda  (pale).  I.  Puered.   June.    1794. 

—  pTtf'j'iMiiu  (awelled).  fl.  Rrd.    August.    1706. 

—  prm'9tmu  (excelling).  1.  White.  August.  1810. 
-"primuMdm  (eowelip-like).    4*    Purple,  red* 

May.    1809. 

—  prfneepc  (princely).  14.  Scarlet.   June.    I8OO. 

—  — —  ca'mca  (fleah-coloured).  1.  Fleah.  Juao. 

1804. 

—  prVcero  (lofty),    fl.    White.    May.    1791. 
^propt^ndau  (forward-hanging).    14.    Purplo. 

July.    1800. 
—jncleAe'tfa  (pretty).    14.    Red.    July.    1799. 
•»  |»ule«'tt/0'Ma  (powdered).    1.    Pnrple.    July* 

1890. 

—  jw^mJIa  (dwarf).    1.    Purple.    June.    1819. 

—  purpu'rca  (purple).    9.    Light  purple.    1789- 

—  pyromUa'Ue  (pyramidal).   14.   Pink.    Manh 

1767. 

—  rocemo'ea  (raeemed).  14.  Pink.   April.   179fl« 

—  rudiofUi  (rayed).  1.  Crimson.  September.  1796. 

—  r«aiefi<i^ce«  (scaly).     14.     Daik  red.    Sep- 

tember.   1780. 

—  iX/V(geiie  (refulgent).  9.  Searlet  May.  1806. 

—  rege'nRifMiw  (reepronting).  14.  Red.    Juucst 

1791. 


BBt 
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IP.  relo'rte  (air1«d-h«ek-toaM0.   1.  Piak,  white. 
June.     1787. 

—  RoUiruo'nii  (RoUinson*f).   9.    Purple.    Jane. 

1820. 

—  mde'l/a  (reddiah).    i.    Pink.    June.    1814. 

—  rw'd«fM  (red).    1.    Dark  red.    July.     1810. 

—  ru^nMc'/Nila  (red-eepeled).  Red,  white.  June. 

I82S. 

—  ItiMwMia'fMi(Riineire).  l|.  Pink.  Mey.  1810. 
->  Satiaburpafna  (Saliibttry'e}.  Koee.  June.  1815. 
— >  Saniahurpt^na  (SAtnebury^a).  8.  Purple.  Julj. 

1800. 

—  efln^i'n«a  (bloody).    1.    Crimson.    1815. 

—  Saviiea'na(9Krilt*M).    f.    Bed.    June.    I80t. 

—  aeabriufaetUa  (rottghifth).    1.    White.     May. 

1806. 

—  aebaft%a  (Seba'e).    8.    Orange.    ApriL    1774< 

— /tr'eea  (brown).  9.  Brown.    May.    1818. 

te'tes  (yellow).  S.    YeUow.    May.    1800. 

mi'fior  (amaller).  I.  Orange.  May.  1810. 

—  Shannwda'na  (Lady  Shannon'a).    14>    White, 

purple     June.     1816. 

—  5iiM7Aia'na  (Smith'a).  8.  Purple.  April.  1791. 

—  Solandriafna  (Solander'a).    i.    Pink.     June. 

1800. 

—  igMeiVea  («how]r).  8>  Bed,  green.  July.  1800. 

—  9ftUfndem»  (ahining).  8.  Scarlet.    July.    1702. 

—  Spreng^lH  (Sprengel'a).     8.    Yellow,  purple. 

June.     1800. 
^  ffpu'rJa  (apurioua).    8.    Purple.    June.    1790* 
^  ^luimiiuR^o'ra   (acaly-flowered).     8.     April. 

1790. 
---t^etti  (ereet).  S.  Purple.  September.  South 

Europe.    l795. 
^StMOf^oUna  (aweet-acented).  1.  Pink.  Auguat. 

1800. 
'^SUiphti/rta   (aulphnr-eolonred).     f.     Yellow. 

June.    1805. 
.-  Swaimo'nii  (Swainaon'a).     8.     Red,  purple. 

Auguat.    1794. 

—  tojH/o'lia  (yew-leaved).    Pink. 

—  Templea'nm  ^Temple*a).     8.     Red.    Purple. 

July.    18S0. 

—  tentfUa  (delicate),    i-    Purple.    June.    1701. 

—  TAimdergto'na  (Thunberg'a).     14.     Orange. 

June.    1794. 

—  thpmi^f&lia  (thyme-leaved).  |.  Purple.   July. 

1789. 
«•  tofo^ta  (gowned),    f .    Red.    June. 

—  tomenMam  (downy).  9.  Purple.    June.    1778. 

—  lorfMo'aa  (twiated).    S.    May.    I8IO. 

—  tranalu'eena  (clear).    9.    Red.    June.    I707. 

—  irtuupa'rena  (tranaparent).  l^*  White.    May. 

1800. 

— blafuda  (charming).  Carmine*  February. 

1843. 

—  trfeolor  (three-eolowred).  !•  Red,  green.  June. 

1810. 

ma'Jor  0arger).    9.    Bed,  greea.    Jane. 

1810. 

—  ~~- ml'iMrr  (amaller).  1.   Red,  gre^.    Jane. 

1810. 

—  trifivfra  (thrce-floweied).    1^.   White.    April. 

1774. 
'-  irMmphmu  (eonqaering).   9.  White.    ApriL 
liM. 

—  trafanUa  (aprace).    1^.    White,  pink.    ApriL 

1800. 
nf'6ra(red).    I.    Red.    Aprils    1810. 

—  tubijlffra  (tube-flowered).     9.     Pink.     May. 

1774. 

~ /u'lnUa  (awoUen).   1^.   Scarlet.    July.  1818. 

—  ^u'r^da  (bloated).    1.    Purple.    May.  1811. 

—  isufria  (Tarioua).      I.     Purple,  yellow.  July. 

1818. 

—  vantricf/aa  (bellied).   1.  Tleah.    June.    1787. 


«.  venlKeo'es  fl^lA«  fwhite).    1.    White.    Jane. 

—  — —  eafmeu  (fleah-eotoured).  1.  Fleah*  Juae. 
-~  — —  eocct'iMA  (acarlet).    1.    Seariec.    Ji 

—  —  ere'ctm  (erect).    1.    Fleah.    June. 
— JkfmiVtf  (hairy).    1.    Fleah.    June. 

—  -—  nafna  (dwarf).    ^.    Fleah.    June. 
— -*->  m^ve'rAa  (auperb).    1.    Scarlet. 
— >  9emaflia  (apiin^).    S.    Knk.    March.    189. 

—  v€raif color   (Tanoua-coloured).     9.     Orangey 

red.    Auguat.     1780. 
— ma'yor  (larger).   9.   Scarlet. 

1600. 
~  eerMcfUa'fa  (whorled).    8.    Scarlet. 

1774. 

—  ^-.- ma'/or  CUrger).  9.   Scarlet. 

1800. 

—  veeM'te  (clothed).    8.    White.    1789. 

a'/^  (white).    9.    White.     17»0. 

^/u'liiia  (charming).  9^.  Pmk.  May.  1887. 

cooct'fiea  (acarlet).    8.    Scarlet.     1780. 

efUgana  (elegant).    9.    Purple.     ISIf. 

/u'lgUm  (bright).    8.    Orange.    1780. 

—  — —  ineama'U  (fleah-coloured).     9.     Piaki 

1789. 
/u'^ea  (yellow).    3.    YeUow.    1789. 

—  — —  mvtafbUia    (changeable).      9. 

white.     1800. 

purpu'rea  (puiple).    9.    Purple. 

1789. 

—  — ~  ro'aaa  (roey).    8.    Light  red. 

1789. 

—  viridifit/ra  (clorilr-grecn-flowefed).  9.  Orange. 

July.    1810. 

—  9¥ridia  (fpcten-floioeredi,     9^.      Dai^  greca. 

July.    1600. 

—  Walkeriafna  (Walker'a).    Red.    July.    1888. 

—  Zefpheri  (Zeyher'a).    Lilac.    Jane.    1894. 

Eri'oebon.  (From  er^  the  spring,  anj 
gerorif  old  man ;  some  being  boaiy  with 
a  downy  covering  early  in  the  season. 
Nat  ord.,  Compontet  [Asteracess].  Linn., 
l9-8yngenetia  i-JSquaiU*  Allied  to  Ste- 
nactis.) 

Seeda  and  diviaiona  1  garden-aoil. 
HARDY  AVMUALS. 
E.  BonmrWnaia  (Buenoa  Ayrea).      I|. 
July.    S.  Amer.    1789. 

—  Cano^iwiff  (Canadian).    1.    White. 

England. 

—  ChitufnaiM  (Chineae)'.     1.    White. 

China.    1818. 

—  /a'Hdum  (atinking).    Yellow.    Juae.    Malta. 

1088. 

—  grantoflena  (atrong-aoielling).      14. 

July.    South  Europe,    lASS. 
^linif&liua  (flax-leaved).     1.     Purple. 
*  8.  Amer. 


Yelloi 


July} 


HABDY  BmNNIAlS. 
K,  aferia  (aharp).    1^.    Blue.    Jaly.    Britaia. 
"ChiWfuia  (ChUi).    9^.    YeUow.    September. 

Chili.    I8IO. 
T-  delphinifo'Uua  (lark-apur-leared).  14.  Purple. 

Aufruit.    S.  Amer.    1810.    Oreenhoaac. 
— .  tffpoWcaVua  (atraggling).    1.   White.    Aagoaii 

Miartaaippi.     1818. 

—  tevj^o'fiw  (amootb-feoverf).   I.  White.    Jaly. 

Cayenne.    1888. 
^Pod</licua  (Podolian).     U     Parpla.      July. 
Po4olia.    1891. 

HABDT  PEREKNULS. 
K.  €Jpfnua  (alpine).  I .  Purple.  July.  Scotland. 

—  mrmerUe/aftiva  (thrift-leaved).  Purple.    July* 

Barcelona.    1899. 
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X.  i^fMr  (roocik).    PorpU.    Aogoat.    N.  Am«r. 
1898* 

—  udeiroedm  rMter-Uke).     U.     White.     July. 

Hudson'*  Bty.    1770- 
>  J'/Mcw#  (Attic).    14.    Purple.    July.    Attica. 
tSltf. 

—  ArllMI/o'l{«e  (dai>y-1e«Ted).  1^.  Pcrple.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  Co'^Sniafnma  (CeroUna).    I.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1797. 

—  Craco'MCM  (CattCMMiaa).     f .    Putple.    J«ly 

Caucaaue.    18S1. 
•^eempo'eihw  (composite).  ^.   White,  red.  July. 

N.Amer.     1811. 
"grmauFneuM  (graet-lihe).    i.    Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1834. 
"^grmndl/Wnu  (large-flowered).      {.      Purple. 

July.    Switierland.    1019. 
-^kMfmiiia  (humble).    A     Flesh.     August.    N. 

Amer.     1828. 

—  L^Ama'i»itl(L.ehmanii'«).  Lilac.  August.  1838. 

—  mafjrimum  (Urfrest).    Purple.   July.    Mexico. 

1838.     B«lf-hardy. 

—  i>Ai7fl^'4K*icm(PbUadelphiaiO.     1.     Purple. 

July.     N.  Amer.    1778. 
— fmMteenM  (downy).    WlUte.    July.    Mexico. 

1837. 
— .pnlcAe'/iwm  (pietty).  Pgrple.  April.   Dahuria. 

1818.  * 

->  p^mitum  (dwarf).  White.  August.    Dahuria. 

1818. 
— purpu'reut  (purple).     1.     Purple*     August. 

Hudson\Bay.    17/0. 
<— nipe's/ris  (rock),  j.  Purple.    July.    Swltier- 

Uad.    I8I9. 

—  spceio'ewm  (handsome).    Blue.    June.    Cali- 

fornia.   1838. 
*  mto'rsu  (Villars's).   1.  Purple.    July.    Pied- 
moat.    1804. 

£bzko'8XA.  (From  er,  the  spring,  and 
osme^  to  smell;  referring  to  the  early 
floverinff  of  this  sweet-scented  bulb. 
Kat.  ord.,  AmarylHds  [Amaiyllidaceie]. 
Lion.,  6'Hexandria  I'Monogynieu  Allied 
to  Galanthns.) 

Once  called  Leueo^Jum  ee^mmn.  HarSy  bulb, 
with  white  flowers ;  offiiets  1  light  garden-soil. 

S,  wtfrmum  (spring).    |.    February.    Oermaay. 

1590. 

—  — —  Carpal tMeum  (Carpathian).  |.  February. 

Cerpathian  Mountains.     18  >  9. 
mMfUipUM  (fu\l.Jlower€d).    {.    March. 

Ebi'iius.  (From  er,  the  spring;  re- 
ferring to  the  early  time  of  flowering. 
Kal.  oxxi.,  Figworti  [Scrophnlariacese]. 
Lann.«  14  -  Didynamia  2  -  Angiotpermia. 
Allied  to.Walfenia.), 

Balf-herdy  planta.  Seeds  and  dlvisioDS )  mostly 
Kiqniie  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
Soceeed  well  ae  rock-plants  in  summir,  if  the  soil 
k  seadj  loam.  * 

HKRBA0B0U8   PERENNIALS. 
B.  mipi0nu»  (smooth  alpine).    |.    Bhiek    Mardi. 
Pyrenees.    17^' 

—  BUpa'nieuaihairp,  Spanish).  |.  feed.  March* 

Bpein.    17f9. 

XVEBOREENS. 
K.  frmfgrmma  ifnwnnt).  ^.  White,  yellow.  May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    177fl. 

(Lyehnidea).    }.    Yellow,  white. 
May.    Cip^  of  Good  Hope. 


B.M9tt»  (6ark'Jlowered).     1.     Purple.     May. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1835. 

Ebiobo'tbta.  Loquat  (From  moji, 
wool,  and  6o/ry«,  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  re- 
ferring to  the  downy  flower -racemes. 
Nat  (nd.,  AffleworU  [Pomacee].  Linn., 
Vt'Icotandrim  2-Digjfnia,  Allied  to  Pho- 
tima.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  fruit-trees,  with  white 
ilowers.  Cuttings  of  side-shoots,  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
in  a  few  days  placed  in  bottom-heat  {  by  seeds  ia 
a  hotbed  ae  soon  as  gathered  1  also  by  gating  oa 
the  White  Thorn,  or,  better  still,  on  the  Quince. 
Peat  and  loam ;  will  now  against  a  wall  with  a 
protection  in  winter  {  has  been  fruited  in  pots  by 
turning  it  out  to  rest  in  summer,  giving  a  stove 
heat  in  winter,  when  it  flowered  in  December,  and 
fruited  in  April. 

£.  e//i><ica  (oval-/rtti/erf).     IS.    NepauL    1838. 

—  Jmpi/nica  (Japanese).    16.    October.    Japau 

1787. 

Ebiooau'lon.  Pipewort  (From  cnofiy 
wool,  and  cauloty  a  stem.  Nat.  ord.,  Pipe- 
worts  [£riocaulacefle].  Linn.«  d-I'tiandria 
3'Trigynia,) 

The  only  known  European  Pipewort  is  E»  tep* 
tanguia'ret  a  sball  bog  or  marsh-plant  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye.  Iliere  are  five  other  vpeoes,  but  all  more 
curious  than  beautiful. 

Erioce'phalus.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
kephaU,  a  head ;  referring  to  the  appen- 
dage. Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracese], 
Linn.,  l9-8ifngenesia  4k-Nec€S9aria.) 

Greenhouse  ererneens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cnttlnge  of  young  shoots,  getting  firm,  in 
April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass  t  sandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  99P  to  45*. 

iff.  ifecMsse'fMe  (croesed).  4.  Yellow.  April.  I8IO. 

—  fWiTrn'reue  (purple).   4.   Purplo.    April.   18tfl« 

—  racemo'rae(rac«ned).  S.  Yellow.  March.  1739. 

Eriocha'sma.  (Ftom  erion ^  wool,  and 
ekatme,  a  rent;  referring  to  the  spore- 
cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacefls], 
linn.y  2^-Oryptogamia  l-FUices,) 

Ferns,  with  brown  or  brownish-yellow  spores* 
Division,  before  firesh  growth  commences  {  peat 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00*  to  80*;  winter, 
50*  to  65*.  The  greenhouse  species  win  do  with 
5*  to  10^  lower  temperature.    E,  oestifta  is  hardy. 

OBSENHOUSE. 
«.  dre^oae  (distant).    |.    May.    Wsles.    1S3S. 

—  kifrta  (hairy).    4*    May.   Cape  of  (}ood  Hope. 

ISlO. 

—  «te<la)»</(s(sUrry-haired).  May.  M.S.  Wales. 

1840. 

—  sufeafla  (furrowed).    May.    N.  8.  Wales. 

—  vettVta  (clothed),   i*  August.  Aaienca.  181  J. 

Hardy. 

8T0VB. 
S,  hfpole^ea  (whi(e-beneath).    July.    W.  Ind. 

—  lanugino'aa  (woolly).  }.  July.  Bourbon.  1818. 
.-  rw/a  (reddish).    August.    W.  ind.    1830. 

—  tonuaUi^sa  (woolly).  May.  N.  S.  Wales.  184S. 

Ebiochi'lus.  (From  erion,  wool,  ano 
cheiloSf  a  lip ;  downy  on  the  labellum,  01 
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lip.    ITat  ord.,   Orehidi   [Orchidacee]. 
Linn.,  20-Oynandria  i-Monatidrla,) 

Graund  orchids,  from  Aattrelia.  Divialontf  peat 
and  loam,  both  fibry,  with  a  fXMrtion  of  taad  and 
lumpa  of  ehareoida    Winter  t«mp.,  40^  to  M^, 

S,  amtumna^H»{wtitKama\),    l«    Bed.    October. 
I8SS. 

—  dtfo^o'tiM  (dilated).    Hay. 

—  latifo'Ku*  (broad-leaved).    October. 

—  mult^/Uifnu  (maoj-flowered).    Marck. 

—  teafber  (rough).    September. 

Ebio'ooma.  (From  trUm^  wool»  and 
kome^  hair ;  referring  to  the  appendage  on 
the  seed  of  Composites.  Nat.  ord.,  Oom- 
potiUi  [Asteracee].  Linn^  ly-Syngenuia 
ii-Frtutranea,    Allied  to  Budbeokia.) 

HeH-bardy  erergreens,  with  white  flower*,  from 
Mexico.  Cutting*  in  May,  in  eandy  coil,  under  a 
hand-light)  eandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  3ft**  to  40^. 

f.yloHte'iMlB  (many-flowered).  S.  Oetober.  18S8. 
—yVa'^rmu  (fragrant).    S.    September.    18S8. 

Ebioox'mdbon.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
dendron^  a  tree;  referring  to  the  silky 
wool  in  seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Sterculiads 
[ Sterooliaoeas] .  linn.,  1  fi-Monadelphia  8- 
Polyandria,    Allied  to  Bombax.) 

Store  trees  I  eoede  in  a  hotbed  i  rich,  candy 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  00^  to  88^  i  winter,  ftO"  to 

S.  m0vetui/9um  (winding).    180.    Scarlet.    E. 
Ind.    1789. 

—  CaribufuM  (Caribean).   70.   Cream.    W.  Ind. 

1739. 
~  Owifiec'iwc  (Guinea).    160.   Scarlet.    Guinea. 

1880. 
•"MaiUkifrum  (cmooth*flowered).  70<   Scsclet. 

BrasiL    1818. 

Ebio'oonuic.  (From  erion,  wool,  gnnti, 
u  joint;  downy  at  the  joints  of  the  stems. 
Nau  ord.,  Buckwheait  [PoiygouacesBj. 
Linn.,  ^-EnHeandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Polygoniam.) 

Hardy  herbeceoue  perennial*  with  rellow 
flowers,  from  North  America.  Seed*  ana  diri- 
•ions  in  Msreh  and  April ;  loam  and  a  little  peat. 

B.  eampt/aitum  (compound).    I^.    June. 

—  ton§^f<^tium  (long-Ieared).    8.    June.    1888. 

—  paueil/lo'rwm  (few-flowered).    8.    June.    1888. 

—  cerfcevm  (silky).    1.    July.    1811. 

—  fomenlo'tmii  (wooUy).    8.    May.    1811. 

Erio'phobum.  Cotton  Grass.  (From 
erion,  wool,  and  phoreo,  to  bear;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  silky  tails  or  coverings  of  the 
seeds.  Nat  ord^  Sedgee  [GyperaceaB]. 
linn.,  S-Triandria  1-Monogynia.) 

With  the  cieeption  of  the  Sundew*,  the  Cotton 
Graiae*  aro  the  prettieet  genua  in  the  Britteh 
Flora,  particularly  E,  eapUvtum  and  rmghuiftum. 
they  are  natire*  of  peat  marehe**  and  do  not  be* 
Jong  to  Grasses,  though  erroneously  ao  called. 

Ebiopht'llum.  (From  erum,  wool,  and 
fhylkm,  a  leaf;  woolly-leaved.  Nat  ord., 
Compo$iie$  [Asteraces].  linn.,  19-Syn- 
gtnetim  2-3uperflua,) 


Htfi^  ererpreeu*,  from  North  Anoira.  DbW 
•Ion*  of  the  root*  in  *pring  i  common  eolL 

ir.  e«*;i<fe'tMR  (turfy).    1.  Tdlow.    May.  Ittib 

—  oppeHtifo'ttum  (oppoelte-leaved).   1^.  Tellov* 

Ebio'psis.  (From  Eria,  a  genus  of  or* 
chids,  and  opfii,  like.  Nat  <»d..  Orekiit 
[OrohidaoesB].  Linn.,  HO-Oynandria  1* 
Afonandria,) 

Stove  ordild.    Dbielon  t  fasCaned  tP  wood  vlft 
a  little  mose.  Sommcr  temp.,  flaP  to  98^  t 
65<>  to  00". 

B.  bU&U  (two-lobed).  l|.  Oiaage. 

184S. 

Bbiosps'smus.  (From  ertofi,  wool,  and 

tpermot,  a  seed ;  woolly-seeded.  Nat  ord., 

Lilyworte  [Liliacen].    Linn.,  O-fiirxm- 

drial-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Antheiieam.) 

Greenhouse  bulbe  from  Cape  of  Good  B«m, 
Offseto  I  sandy  peat.    Winter  tamp  •.  88"  to  45^. 

£.Bffirai^»<(BeUcnden's).  1.  UgbtbteOb  July. 

180fl. 
— /o/ioff'/ervm  (leaflet-bcaring).  |.  rcUow. 

Julr.    ISOfl. 

—  ImHeemfvUmm  (speor-head4eatnd)»    1. 


July.    180O. 
mfvUmm  (spear-hcM 
blue.    July.    1/93. 


iilf. 


—  tamijiiio'eiMii  (woolly).  1.  White, 

1880. 

—  tatifaftium  (bfOid.Ieav«d).  1.  Uglit  bine.  Jn^. 

1800. 

—  paroifo'jriaii  (wonderful).    I.    Jnly.    1888. 
^  paroifij^Hwm  (smaU-leaTcd).    |«    Duk  bhNi 

July.    1790- 

—  pu6e'eeefw  (downy).    1.    Whiter  Si  mi    Jnly* 

1810. 

Eriose'ma.  (From  cHon,  woolt  and 
uvna,  a  standard;  referring  to  the  top 
petal,  or  standard,  in  a  pea-flower.  Nat 
ord.,  Leguminoue  Plant*  [Fabacec]. 
Linn.,  l7-lHadelphia  ^-Deeandrieu  Allied 
to  Rhjmohosia.) 

Sto?e  eieiiireeu  ahrabe.  Seed*  fai  Mndit  cnl* 
tings  In  April,  In  eand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
heat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  SbP  to  Ti^i 
winter,  48*  to  08^ 

E,  grtmi^rm  (large-flowved).   S.  TnUov.  A»> 
gust.    Mexico. 

—  oieto'cca  (violet).  4.  Purplo.  Ifaidi.  O 


Ebiostb'kox.  (From  trton,  wool,  tad 
sUfHon,  a  stamen ;  appearance  of  atameiia. 
Nat  ord.,  Rueworte  [Bmaoeao].  Lion., 
10-Z)ecafi4lna  i-Afoaoyyiila,  Allied  to 
Crowea.) 

Greenhonae  oiergitens,  from  Mew  HnHsad 
Cutting*  of  young  shoots  in  April,  te  eand,  under 
a  bell-glase,  and  in  about  a  we«^  plwagod  in  a 
mild  hotbed  I  three  part*  sandy  peat,  and  cm 
sandy,  flbry  loam.  SoflUBcr  temp.,  M*  to  Tl^i 
winter.  46*  to  50". 

JB.  buxtfo'Uia  (box-leaved),  t.  Fink.  May.  ISM. 

—  eutfkd§ftm§  (spine-poiated).  S.  Red.  Mwf,  Ittft. 

—  eric^o'Mw  (heath-leavcd).  8.  Red.  Jvne.  I8S8. 

—  gtoMctfueena  (mllky-gieen).  LUac  ApiiL  I88«« 

—  m'eM*  (graeeful).    1.    Lilae.    Jnao.    ItlU 

—  M^crme'dittm  (intermediate).    Itoaa.    ApriL 

—  teneeo(a'<M«  (»pcar«head  lmud)»      S. 

June.    isxa. 
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jr.  ai«f/ii[Jhm  (bfMd.lcftv«d).  9.   White,    isa. 

—  inwoir^tf'/iiM  (DUTow-lMtvad).   t.   Jfted.  June. 

ina. 

—  «f flpMWiIe*  (au<>poram-lik«).    l^*    White. 

September*    lb24. 

—  meri^o'limm  (oleuifler-leaved)t    4.    Pftle  pink. 

April.    1847. 
— •eddfe'rwm  (knot-flowered).    Blub.    1841. 
^•Mottgi/i/Umm  (oblong-lea?«d).  White.  April. 

I8U. 
— MA'Amm  (roagh  Iwtnti),  l|.  Pink.  April.  1848. 

Eri'othiux.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
ihris,  hair;  referriDg  to  the  appendages 
on  the  seeda.  Nat.  ord.,  CatHpoHte*  [As- 
teraoeis].  Linn.,  I9'8fnge»e9ia  ^Super- 
/tiug^    Allied  to  Neorolena.)    See  Ba'o- 

CHABIS  LYCOPODIOI'DES. 

^  Ebi'sxa.  ( From  Mitma,  strife ;  refer- 
ring to  the  diffioalty  of  assigning  their 
poftition  in  the  natural  arrangement. 
NaL  ord.,  VochyatU  [VoehjraceflBj.  Linn., 
I'Mfonandria  l-Mono^nta.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cattloge  of  joong  alioots 
pcttiag  Ann,  in  Aprit,  In  Mund.  onder  •  glee*,  end 
le  boUOBi'lieet  i  eaady  Ioob  ana  peat.  SumnMr 
temp.,  M^  te  88°  I  winter,  48^  te  M\ 

K.Jhriti9^nim  (mnay-flowered).  48.   Blue.   Oc- 
tober.   GttuuMU    188A. 

Esitba'lib.  (From  erUhaUo,  to  grow 
green ;  referring  to  the  glossy,  deep  groen 
of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Otnchonad$ 
[Cinchonaeen].  Linn.,  I^-Pentandria  I- 
MomfigynUL    Allied  to  Guettarda.) 

Stove  evergreen  treee.  Catting*  of  yoang 
«tttbby  mde-*hoote  in  spring  or  •ammer,  in  aend, 
widtf  a  bcU-gle*a,  and  in  bottom-heat  {  eandy, 
fibrj  loam,  and  a  little  peat,  ttnimaeff  temp., 
fit^teSe^;  winter,  88"  to  M®. 
MfrmHie&m  (ahmbby).  IS.  WUte.  Joly. 
Jamaica.    1708. 

—  tffmom  (Timon).    18.    E.  Ind.    1838. 

Ermo'dea.  (From  emodety  branched. 
Nat  ord,  Cimckomaii  [Cinehonaeett]. 
linn.,  b-Ptntandria  I'Monogynia,  Allied 
toSpermacoce.) 

Half-hardr  orergreen  trailer.  DiTieUmi  dnr, 
^Tavelly  aoilj    protection   of    a  eold-frame   ui 


£.  menf o'lM  (moimtaia).  |.  Red.  June.  Sicily. 
1888. 

Eso'Dimf.    Heron's-bill.    (From  ero- 

dioB^%  heron;  referring  to  the  resem- 

blanee  of  the  style  and  OTariea  to  the 

beak  and  head  of  the  heron.    Nat.  ord., 

CrmnetbiiU    [Oeraniaoesd].     Linn.,    16- 

HfontuUipkia   S-Pcnlajidna.      Allied   to 

Oeraninm.) 

The  Uenmala  and  annaali  may  be  eowa  in  front 
ef  a  bocder  in  April)  perenniale,  dirided  in 
UatA  i  the  half-bardy,  by  seed*  and  divlaion*  i 
and  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in 


HASDY  AHKUALS. 
M,  CAfam  (Chian).  Blush.  Jant.  Lerant.  1784. 


B.ekt^iUmm  (atork'e).     Lilac.     Jvly.    Soatt 
JBorope.    17I1. 

—  gruenum  (crane**).  Blocb.  July.  Crete.  158& 

—  mMTicM'him  roriekly).    4.    Red.    July.    I8S7. 

—  Ifii'fwtewN  (Mureian).    1.    Red.   July.    I887. 

—  pteip<iMtf(^o'MMn  (bomet-leafed).   |.  Pwpto. 

July.    Sooth  Europe.    1808. 

HABDT  BUNKIAIA 
M,  Upimmtfhtm  (deublyleeaeted).  Flak.    Joaa. 
Numidia.    1884. 

—  ire4ro''<K»  (8«um-leaTed).    1.    Lilac.    1885. 

—  pM^o«r«/«'N/»m  (powdered).    1.  Lilac.  Spein. 
»  MUma^nmm  (Roman).  4.  Purple.  June.  Roma. 

1784. 

HiaOT  HBBBAOBOUS. 
B.  nlpi^nmm  (alpine).  4.  Red.  June.  Italy.  1814. 

—  aiUAtmid{f&hmm     (chamomile-leaved).      4* 

Purple.    June.    Iberia.    1888. 

—  cmiciii^o'lrnm  Ccancalia-leaTcd).    I.    Purple. 

June.    Frenee.    1810. 
^  glameophif'ilum    (grey-leaved).    Lilac.    Juiy. 
»8ypt.    1788. 

—  OaeiD'iU  (Guaaon**).    1.   Pale  purple.    June. 

Naple*.    1881. 
-^kfritm  (hairy).    4.    Purple.    June.    Egypt. 

1818. 
— /i/o'reum  (sea-ebore).     Ulac.    June.     Nar* 

bonne.    1818. 

—  matapef dee  (malope-like).   4.    Purple.  June 

N.  AMca.    1800. 

— Co'rfieiMi  (Corcican).   4*   Purple.  Juncr 

Cordca.    1817* 

—  pefra'Hm   (rock),    i.    Purple.    July.    South 

Europe.    1040. 

—  •ero'MfiKm  (late).  |.  Rlue.  Auguet.    Siberia. 

1881. 

—  S/qa4Mu«'fiiMi  (Stephaa'e).   i.  Rlue.  June, 

1880. 
"t^Uhim  (lei^^tyted).    ^    Purple.    June. 
1880. 

SALT-RARDT  RERBACBOUS. 
B.  ermuUyimm  (thick-Ieared),  4.  Scarlet.  June. 

Grpru*.    1788. 
^gloHdul&mm  (glanded).    4.    Purple.    June. 

Spain.    1708. 
"Eymena^dm  (Hymen-like).    |.    Pink.    July. 

Rarbary.    1789. 

—  iMcarw^^Mm  (fleeh-colouied).  4.  Fleeh.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1787>    Evergreen. 
^  iocMo'lum  (fringed).  ^  Red.  June.  Crete. 

1794. 
^  wuUutegmmm    (black-etlgnaed)*    !•    Purple. 

June.    1883. 

—  JMcAo'rdf i  (Reiehaid'a).    ^    White.     July. 

Minorca.    1788. 

Ero'pbila.  (From  er,  the  spring, 
and  phileOf  to  loye ;  referring  to  the  time 
of  flowering.  Nat  ord.,  Orueifers  [Braa- 
sicaoeSB].  Linn.,  Ib-TetradynamUL  Al- 
lied to  Draba.) 

Hardy  aannaie,  with  white  iowera.    8eedc| 

eommon  soil. 

B.  Aimerieafna  (American).     |.     Mardi.     N. 

Amer.    1810. 
-- pne'co*  (eariy).  |.   Ifardi.   Caucaaua.    1888. 
^  vmlg^riM  (common),    i,    Uareh.    Rritain. 

Ebpx'tzok.  New  Holland,  or  Spnrlest 
Violet    See  Vi'ola. 

ERY^oitJK.  Errngo.  (From  ^ryni/eoii, 
a  name  adopted  by  Pliny  firom  I>io8CO- 
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rides.  Nftt  ord^  VmbtUiftn  [Apiaoee]. 
Linn.,  H-Pentandria  2-Difffinia.  Allied  to 
Sanicala.) 

Tha  roots  of  E,  mmreUmmm  aad  Mmpc'tfrw 
an  sweet,  sromstie,  and  tonie  i  they  an  candied, 
and  sold  b  j  the  name  of  Erin^o-roofei.  Annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial  hardy  kinds,  br  seeds  and 
divisions  in  oommon  soilt  If  sandy  loam,  they 
viU  thrive  beet.  Half-hardy  species  reqniro  the 
protection  of  a  pit  or  greenhouao  'm  matM,  and 
sandy  loam. 

HARDT  ANNUALS,  fto. 
£.  le'riM  (slender).  1.  Blue.  July.  Spala.  1834. 

—  McusjfUa'tum   (three-pointed).     9.     Green. 

September.    Spain.    1090.     Biennial. 

BALF-HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
g.  CarWnm    (Carlina-like).       Blush.      August. 
North  Spain.    1827. 

—  Cerpante'ni  ((Jerrantes's).  1.  Green.  August. 

Mexico.    1820. 
^  eamt/sum  (tufted).  Blue.  July.  North  Spain. 
1818. 

—  ebraetea'tum  (bractless).    S.    July.     Buenos 

Ayres.    181 7. 

—  gram^neum  (grass-Zeavad).    Blush.    August. 

New  Spam.     1825. 

—  rnonoee'phalum  (one-headed).  Purple.  August. 

Mexico.     1824. 

—  ooi'num   (sheep).      U*    White.    July.     N. 
•  HoUand.    1824. 

—  «ffrra7um  (saw-edged).   1.  Blue.  July.    New 

Spain.    1800. 
->  ^erW^wm  (three-leafleted).    Purple.   August. 
Crete. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 
W.  hnmettttft/Hmm    (pine  -  apple  •  knved).      8. 

White.    July.    New  Spain, 
^/•'/tdwm  (stinking).    I.    Oieen.    September. 

W.  Ind.    17U. 
'-  gra'ciU  (slender).     1.     Blue.     July.     New 

Spain.     1824. 
— /oN^/o'/txm  (long.lea?ed).  S.   White.   J«ly. 

Mexico.    1890. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
E.alpfmtm  (alpine).    2.    Blue.    Jdy.    Swits- 
erland.     1507' 

—  ameMy'sftiuim  (amethystine).   8.    Ughtblue. 

July.    Styria.     1648. 

—  Andemfnii  (Anderson's).  S.  Blue.  July.  1800. 

—  atiua'tieum  (aquatic).     4.    White.     August. 

N.  Amcr.    lOgo. 

—  aqu^fo'Uum  (holly-leaved).  I.  Blue.  August. 

Spain.    1810. 
"  uspetifo^lium    (rough-leaved)*       S«      White. 
July.    1820. 

-  ain/reum  (light  blue).  2.  Blue.  July.  South 

Kurope.    1700. 

•  Baldipt'itti  (Baldwin's).  Blnsh.  Angurt.  Ca- 
rolina.   1824. 

-Billardie'Hi  (BUkrdi^re's).  Blush.  July. 
South  Prance.    1731. 

-  .BoKryo'M  (Boorgati's).   9«    PaleUne.    Jaly. 

South  France.    1731. 

—  e«rw'/«tMi  (skv-hlue).  2.   Blue.    July.    Cas- 

pian.   1810. 

—  «am/ic'«tr0  (field).    8.    Blue.    July.    Britain. 

—  eoriuV.>i<ia'/«m  (small-homed).  1.  Green.  July. 

Portugal.     1803. 
—•ertnifhtm    (mnge-<<aM<).     BlttOk      Aagutt. 

Spain.    1820. 
-'  dieht/itmum  (spreading).     8.    Blue.    J«ly. 

South  Europe.    1820. 


ir.  lUtelfl'IMKdilated).   U.    Blue.    iviy. 

togal.    1821. 
^gaUufdea  (galium-like).     k'     Green.     July. 

Portugal.    1810. 
"gigmni^mm  (giant).     4.    Blue.    July.    Csa> 

easttSb    J  820. 

—  gidimer^ium  (crowded).      I.     Bine.     July* 

South  JBurope.     1820. 

—  tmaerap^Umm  (large-leaved).    1831. 

—  mareUmum  (sea-A»tfjr).     14.     Bloe.     July. 

Britain. 

—  pUfnum  (flat-leaoed).    8.    Light  bine.    Jaly. 

Europe.    1500. 

—  ^Ml'tftim  (small),    f.    Oieen.    July.    Spain. 

1040. 
■—  rVridum  (stiff).  |.'  Blue.  July.  Frsnee.  isiflb 

—  9i'na-a'/6«  (white-spined).     White.    August; 

South  Europe.    I81O. 
•^  iriqtu'trum  (triangular).      1.     Bine.     July. 

South  Europe.    1824. 
^virgt^tum  (twiggy).    1.    Light  bine.     Joe. 

N.  Amer.    I8IO. 
--  VirgMafnum  (Virginian).  8.   Blue.   Angwrt. 

N.  Amer. 

Ert'sdcux.  Hedge  Mustard.  (From 
eryOf  to  d^aw;  supposed  to  produce  blis- 
ters. NaL  ord.,  Cruc\fers  [Brasaicaoe«]. 
linn.,  l6'Tetradymtmitu  Allied  to  SL 
symbrium.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  eeed  la  the  open 
border,  in  September  or  March ;  perennials,  seeds 
and  divisions. 


HARDT  PERENNIALS. 
E.  imfnruHeo^mm  (sub-shrubby).     2. 

June.    Europe.    1820.    Eventieen. 
-^  venifeolor   (party-coloured).    1. 

May.    Caucasus.    182ft. 


HARDT  ANNUALS. 
X.  pei/olte'lsM  (leaf-pierced).    I. 

Austria.    1818. 
—  9  nedHco'nM  (fonr-hemed).  1. 
1881. 


May. 


HARDT  BIENNIALS. 
E.  fllir«fm«m  (talleet).  8.  Yellow.  Jane.  Gcr* 

manv.    1818. 
-^  Andn^foamafnmm  (Andn^oeki'e).    l^.    Td* 

low.    June.    Tauria.     1818. 

—  au'reum  (golden).    1.    Yellow.    June.    Can- 

casus.    1820. 

—  bi'eolor  (two-coloured).     1.     Yellow.     May. 

Switserland.    1818. 

—  eane'seeiu  (hoary).   1.   Yellow.   Jane.    Soath 

Europe.    1810. 

—  coWnnm  (hUl).   1.    Yellow.  May.  Cancaens. 

1823. 

—  ercfniof  (thiek-leaf-stalked).      I.     Yellow. 

June.    1834. 

—  liecif'm^eiu  (decumbent).    4.    Yellow.    Jane. 

Switserland.    1810. 
-^Jtrmum  (firm).    I.    Yellow.    Jaly.    SwiUei* 
land.    1810. 

—  Merocifo'iiMm  (bawkweed-leaved).  1.  Yrllsw 

June.    North  Europe.    1810. 

—  Ibe'ricum    (IberUn).       1.      Yellow.      May. 

America.    1803. 

—  intermedium    (intermediate).      8. 

June.    Switserland.    I8I9. 

—  Uptophy'Uum  (fine-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  Ji 

Iberia.     1821. 

—  fofi^/o'Mam  (long-leaved).  1.   Yellow    Js 

South  Europe.    1889. 
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I.  feMWMfno'mm  (loog^poMfld).    14.    TtDow. 

Joofl.    iiwiueriaad.    I819. 
^pa'tubtm    (•preading].      1.     TeUow.     JiuM. 

Sguth  Eun>pe.    1890. 

—  FtnftkUman  (Peroftki's).  1^.  Orange.  July. 

18S8. 
— pn'iRtfann  (dwaif)-  i-  Tellow.  May.  Switser- 

land.    1810. 
^Jteiv'mMURedowald's).    I.    White.    JoBe. 

.    Siberia.     1891. 
^ BMUeumiBhm^Mo),  1.  Yallow.  Jint.  Sult- 

terlacid.    ISIQ. 

—  «fr^ram  (•hort-briitled).    1.  TeUow.  Jvne. 

Sliberia.    1806. 

—  drifetmm  (orcct).   S.  TeUow.  Jone.    Aiutria. 

1810. 
Ebythhx:'!.    (From  ervthros,  red ;  the 

colour  of  the  flowers  of  some  species. 

Nat.  ord.,  GentianworiB    [Gentianacefla]. 

Linn.,  b-Peniandria  1-Monogynia.) 

The  biennial  ahould  be  •own  in  antnmn  {  the 
perennials,  hj  aeeda  and  dinsion;  randy  loam, 
with  a  little  peat.  The  species  worth  eoltivating 
leqiure  a  pit  or  frame  in  winter. 

iS*  aggrtm^ta  (dnatered).  i.  Red.  Joly.  Sooth 
Europe.    1894.    Bienaud. 

—  autfitfria  (crowded).   4.   Pink.   June.   Spain. 

1894.     Herbaceous  perennial. 

—  norf Mmm  (aea).  ^.  fellow.  July.  Switierland. 

1777«    Uerbaeeotts  trailer. 
->Jfa«so'ff<  (Masson's).    Yellow.  July.  Aaoras. 
1777.     Herbaceous. 

EsYTH&fNA.    Coral-tree.    (From  ery 
tkros,  red;  the  oolour  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahaoeie]. 
liui^  17 'Diadelphia  ^Decandricu) 

According  to  Dr.  Royle,  gum  lac  is  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Coral-tree,  B.  mtmosp^rma^  not 
hers  in  cultivation.  Store  plants  ^  all  eearlet- 
flowcred.  By  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  break- 
ing ficom  the  old  collar  of  the  plant  in  spring,  and 
when  two  or  three  inches  long  1  also  oy  cutting  up 
Che  old  flowering-stems  when  npe,  and  in  ooth 


E.  Ind. 
S.    July. 


1810. 
Carolina. 


I  coyerin^  with  a  beU-giaas,  after  placing  them 
b  rand,  and  in  a  strong  bottom-heat ;  peat,  loam, 
and  dried  cow-dung,  in  equal  proporUons,  with  a 
portion  of  sand.  Summer  temp,,  ftS*  to  8t^  f  win- 
ter, iaP  to  55^.  E.  eresta-ga'tli  and  Umrifi/lia  do 
out  of  doors  in  sheltered  places,  cot  down,  and  the 
loots  slightly  protected  as  for  Aidisias,  in  winter. 

B.  eoraOod^ndrum  (coral-tree).   SO.   May.    W. 
Ind.     1690. 

—  erf eto-^o'l/i  (cock'a-comb).  40.  June.  Brasil. 

1771. 
"fi^llfetu  ^brilliant).    10. 

—  kerit^eea  (herbaceous). 

)e'24.     Herbaceous. 
<-  Umri/t/tia  (laoreMesred).  4.  August.  S.  Amer. 
IHOO.     Herbaceous. 

—  maeroph^l^   (large-leaved).    SO.    Teneriffe. 

18-i3. 

—  oeeA/o'/fa  (ovnl-lcaved).     10.    E.  Tnd.    I8IG. 
"pfeiti  (painted).    0.    E.  Ind.    IO9O. 

—  ForteKr«'fw<t( Porto  Rico).    10.    Porto  Rico. 

1800. 
"  inmndifl't'ra  (side-iowering).  90.  Brasil.  1820. 

—  JlpeeiyMi  (showy).    10.    September.    W.  Ind. 

1805. 

KBTTBBOCHi'TOir.  (From  ^ythrat^  red, 
tnd  chiton,  a  tmiio;  referring  to  the 
iower-envcdope,  or  oalyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Sue- 


woris   fBotaeen].    Linn.,  6-PentandrUi 
1-Monogynia.   Allied  to  Galipea.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Seeds  and  cuttings,  la 
sand  and  heat  1  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
W*to90f*i  winter,  60<*  to  M^ 

£ .  A'oztlJe'iMls  (BrasiUan).    10.    White.    July. 
Brasil.    I84S. 

Ebtthboub'na.  Mexican  Thistle. 
(From  erythroSf  red,  and  kena,  a  cloak ; 
referring  to  the  scarlet  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
OomposUes  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  lO-^yit- 
genesia  l-JSquaUs.    AlUed  to  Carduus.) 

The  prettiest  of  all  the  Thistles  t  seeds  in  April  | 
should  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  or  not  allowed  to 
seed ;  the  young  plants  to  be  kept  over  the  winter 
in'frames,  and  planted  out  in  Hay  in  the  Ame- 
rican beds,  where  they  will  rise  with  numerous 
branches,  crowned  with  scarlet,  thistle-looking 
flowers. 

E»  eimspfcma  (eonspleuous).   8.  Scarlet,  orange. 
September.    Bfezico.    1896. 

EsTTHBO'Niux.  Dog*8-Tooth  Violot. 
(From  erythroSf  red;  referring  to  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
species  first  discovered.  Nat.  ord.,  Xt'y- 
worts  [Liliacea].  Linn.,  t-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Hardy  balbs;  offsets;  common  garden-soil; 
E.  lanceola'twn  requires  a  little  heat. 

E,  aflbidum  (whitish),  i.  White.  April.  Lou  sl^ 
ana.     1884. 

—  litf'iu-ca'nir  (dog's-tooth.  Common),  i.  Lilac. 

March,    fiurope.    159($. 

—  — n'MMum  (whitish),    i.    White.    March. 

Italy.     1596. 

—  ——ru*brum  ^nd-Jlowered),    |.    Bed,  lilac. 

March.    Europe.    1590. 
-' gigante^um  (gigantic).     Yellowi    April.     N. 
Amer. 

—  grandifiofrum  (large-flowered).  \,  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.    1890. 

—  laneeolaftHtn  (spear-head -/^oeerf).   |.   Yellow. 

April.    N.  Amer.    1006. 

—  hmgi/i/tium  (long-leared).     Rose.      March. 

Switeerland. 

Ebtthbopo'ook.  (From  erythros,  red, 
and  poyonn  a  beard ;  referring  to  the  co- 
loar  of  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  OomposUts  [Asteracefls].  Linn., 
l9-8yngenesia  i-JEqualis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  iVom  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  shooU  in  April,  in  sand, 
unaer  a  bell-g^ass )  sandy  lotm,  and  a  UtUe  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  95^  to  45^ 

B.  imbrieafha  (imbricated).  White.  May.  I8IO. 

—  Mm^etfa'fiM  (umbelled).    Rose.    May.    1810. 

EBYTHROPHLE'tm.  Bed  Water -tree. 
(From  erythros,  red,  and  phleot,  an  an- 
cient name  for  a  prickly  plant ;  referring 
to  the  flow  of  red  juice  when  the  tree  la 
wounded.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[Fabacee].  Linn.,  10-I)ec€mdria  i-3fo- 
nogynia.     Allied  to  Mimosa.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shooti 
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Ib  nad,  under  »  ball-flMi,  in  hMti  lieh,  flbfj 
loam,  with  •  little  peat,  dummer  temp.,  W  to 
90P I  winter,  AtP  to  A5«. 

JE.  GMMM'iMtf  (Gaineft).  100.  Pale  jeOow.  ttem 
Leone.  1703* 
Ebtthbo'xylon.  (From  ery/ArOf,  red, 
and  xylon,  wood.  Nat  ord.,  ErythroxyU 
[Erylliroxylaoes].  linn.,  lO-Dccandria 
B'Trigifnia,) 

The  wood  of  ■obm  apedee  li  deep  red.  E.  Ha- 
vmntfnM  la  the  bett  garden-plant  among  them. 
Stove  orergreen  treea,  with  yellowiah  -  green 
iowen.  Cuttlnga  of  half-ripe  ahoota  in  aand, 
wider  a  glaas,  and  In  heat  { peat  and  loam.  Sun- 
mer  temp.,  00^  to  7S^  I  winter,  4XP  to  S6*. 
R,  Hamtnc'fiM  (Havannah).  10.  HaTannah.  189S. 

—  hgperi^&lium  (hyperieam-leaTed).  40.  Mau- 

ritiua.    1818. 
-~  iamrif&lhim  (lauiol-leaTed).    SO.    Mauritiaa. 
I8S3. 

Esoallo'iha.  (Named  after  ffcoifoii, 
a  Spanish  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Bsealoni' 
md*  [Esoalloniaoes].  Lum.^  b-PenUM- 
dfia  I'Monogynia,) 

Evergreen  greeDhoaae  ahmba.     Cnttlnga  of 

Kang  ahoota  rather  ripe,  in  aandy  aoU,  under  a 
nd-light,  in  aummert  or  younger  amaller 
ahoota  nnder  a  bell-glaai,  in  the  Kreenhouae; 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  road-diift,  and  well 
drained ;  moat  of  them  will  do  againat  a  wall,  with 
the  proteedon  of  a  apruce-branch  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, in  winter,  eapeeully  if  the  wall  haa  a  broad 
coping. 

B.Cmraea$nfnu  (Canecaa).     White. 
18S7. 

—  di'acofor  (two-eoloved).  0.  White.  8. 

1820. 

— ;leHft«/M(a   (manv-flowered).     White.    July. 

New  Grenada.    1837. 
'^glmUMk/n  (glanded).  Red.  September.  Chili. 

18S7* 

—  ffond^Va  Garge-flowered).    A.  July.    1840. 

—  tttfnJ'taCTamiahed).  i.  White.  Auguat.  ChiU. 

lOSO. 

—  imeafna  (hoary).    July.    1847. 

—  Afonfeirf^fMit  (Monte  Video).  0.  White.  Jnly. 

Brnail.    18S7* 

—  OrywM'fMJf  (Organ   MmmMiui),     I.    Roee. 

Organ  Mountains.     lOii. 
•^  pten^eiudom  (winged-branched).'  4.   White, 
red.    July.    Patagonia.    18S4.      Hardy. 

—  ^nleenae'ii/a  (duated).    8.    ChiU.    .881. 
'^rm/krm  (ttd'JIowend).    8.    Bed.    September. 

Chili.     1837. 
.  .^  mUifii^rm  (white-flowered).     8.     White. 
July. 

—  —*  MiAc'aenie  (downy).    0.    Bed.    Jnly. 

•o  vtoera  (dammj).  S.  White.  Mendoaa.  189p. 

EscBALLOT,  or  Shaixot.  A'Uium  Ak$^ 
U/tticum, 

Varietiet. — The  CommoH,  which  puts 
Up  long,  slender,  dark- green  leaves ;  and 
the  Long-Metfingf  with  larger  bulbs  and 
dwarfer  habit,  and  keeps  good  for  nearly 
or  quite  two  years.  Both  have  a  stronger 
taste  than  the  onion,  yet  not  leaving  its 
disagreeable  smell  on  the  palate. 

iVcg»<yalMNiw— Saoh  ofEset  will  increase 


in  a  similar  manner  as  its  parent,  and 

may  be  planted  out  either  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  from.  Fehroaiy  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  Autumn  is  the  best  season  for 
planting,  if  the  soU  lies  dry.  If  planted 
in  beda,  let  them  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  three  or  four  inehea  higher 
than  the  afieys,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bed  a  little  arched.  Set  out  the  rows  mao 
inches  apart  fh>m  row  to  row,  and  plant 
the  oi&ets  singly  with  the  hand  opon  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  just  pressing  eadi  bulb  down  firm 
in  the  soil ;  see  occasionally  that  they  sro 
not  cast  out  of  their  places  by  worms  or 
other  vermin ;  or  each  bnlb  may  be  co- 
vered with  either  a  little  old  tan  or  coal- 
ashes,  in  little  ridges  along  the  rows,  sb 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 
When  the  bulbs  are  well  estabUahed  and 
growing,  this  covering  should  be  removed 
with  the  hand;  no  other  culture  is  re- 
quired, except  earth- stirring.  Take  them 
up  for  storing,  when  fiiU  grown,  towsrds 
the  end  of  June  or  July,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay.  Spread  them  out 
to  dry,  on  boards,  in  some  airy  tdtnatioo. 
EscHSOHO'LTZU.  (Named  after  Dr, 
EichtehoUx^  a  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Poppg- 
worlt  [Papaveracem].  Unn.,  iS-i^o/yaa- 
dria  4-  Tgtragynku  ) 


Harby  bnlba,  with  yellow  iowen  t 
in  the  open  betder,  in  March ;  when  onee 
dneed  they  will  generally  sow  tbemielvea ;  if 
in  aittemn,  and  an  everfrrecn  branch  beat 
them  in  aevere  weather,  they  will  bloom  early. 

M,  C4Uif4/miea  (CaUfomian).      1. 
California.    18S(J. 

—  fwtpa'cta  (compact).    I.  Angnat.  Calife 

1833. 

—  ero'eie  (aaffkon-eoloond).    1.    Aagnat.   dfi- 

fomia.     1833. 
-^  fwMKrimfvfUa  (fttmarfa-lenved). 
Mexico.    1837. 

—  <ffM^/V«a  (tenderwleared).    #.    Telloi 

many. 

BsPAiJEits.  A  term  used  toeximes 
modes  of  training  fruit-trees  on  rails  of 
iron  or  wood,  as  bordering  to  the  walks 
of  kitchen .gardena,  whereby  the  margins 
are  rendered  more  ornamental,  and  the 
walls  are  relieved  of  many  trees  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  ordinary  rigours 
of  our  climate.  The  forms  of  tiiene 
trellises  vary  mueh;  some  are  plaeft*d 
perpendicularly,  others  horisontal,  and 
others,  again,  in  a  curved  or  saddle-like 
form,  witli  various  other  shapes  which 
the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  the  peculiar 
situation,  mi^  dictate.    These  raib  an 
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feoenlly  plaoed  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
gurdeQ-walk,  having,  also,  another  walk 
or  alley  at  the  baok,  in  order  to  facilitate 
operadona.     SspalierB  bdng  nearer  to 
the  groand  than  ordinaiy  standards,  we 
need  hardly  say  that  in  such  a  position 
tb^  are  warmer.    The  mode  of  training 
tends  to  check   eKuberance  of  growth, 
which  is  of  some  sernee  in  a  dwarfing, 
and,  by  eonsequence,  an  early  frniting 
qrstem.    The  trees  are  completely  with- 
in reach  for  stopping,  and  Yarions  other 
manipulations,  which,  on  standards,  re. 
quire  ladders  and  other  cnmbrons  ma- 
chines.   Again,  a  much  greater  collection 
of  fimits  may  be  cultivated,  in  any  garden, 
by  an  espalier  system,  than  by  the  ordi- 
naiy  eonrse  of  onltore.      The  espalier 
lystem  can  be  rendered  eondncive  to  the 
gfiatest  amount  of  produce,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  ornamental  appearance. 

Form  ofTreUU^. — This  is  vezy  materiaL 
There  are  fruits  which  most  have  son- 
shine  to  perfect  them,  yet  will  socceed 
with  a  moderate  share.  There  are  others 
which  will  sooeeed  in  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  northern  aspect;  sooh  are 
adapted  for  the  northern  side  of  trellises, 
which  mn  east  and  west.  Again,  others 
must  hsTe  a  ftill  exposore  to  the  son. 
Kitchen-gardens  arv  mostly  rectangular, 
and  if  most  or  all  of  the  margins  be 
appropriated  to  treUises,  there  wiU  be  a 
great  dillterenoe  between  those  which  run 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  To 
avoid  over- shadowing,  we  think  that 
what  have  been  termed  Table  TrelHse*^ 
that  is.  those  which  present  a  flatsuifaoe, 
pazallel  to  the  horixon,  at  about  a  foot  or 
half  a  yard  from  the  ground  are  by  far 
the  best  for  the  mi^rity  of  fruits. 

Prrpenditukar  Bailt  are,  however,  Tery 
well  adapted  for  many  of  our  fruits,  and 
if  iron  is  nof  used,  a  vezy  nice,  but  some- 
what perishable  structure  may  be  formed 
by  means  of  wood.  Permanent  stakes  of 
oak,  lareh,  ^tc,  may  be  driven  at  from 
tivoto  three  feet  apart  perpendicularly, 
and  temporary  stakes  driven  as  wanted 
between  them,  of  more  perishable  mate- 
rial. The  temporary,  or  intervening 
stakes  are  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure, 
and  when  the  trees  acquire  a  strong 
hbric,  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  Strained-wirt  Bail  is,  however, 
Moeh  superior,  and  will,  doubtless,  prove 
most  eeooomieid  in  the  end.  Such,  well- 
ssBstraeted,  with  stone  bases  to  the  iron 
■frighfesv  woold  endora  a  oentoiy,  and 


aro,  at  least,  particularly  to  be  leeom- 
mendud  for  trees  of  slunJer  wood.  As 
for  perpendicular  iron  treillage,  an  or- 
dinary field  hurdle  will  give  a  pretty  good 
idea;  the  distance  between  the  rails 
being,  of  course,  ruled  by  the  mode  of 
growth  of  the  tree. 

With  regard  to  Arched  or  BadiU  TreU 
Uie$,  we  would  speak  with  some  caution. 
Running  north  and  south,  and  occupied 
with  trees  properly  adapted,  they  will 
doubtless  succeed,  and  they  are  assozedly 
onamentaL  ^ 

Gooseberries  and  eorrants  we  have 
foond  conveniently  trainidile  to  a  ohee' 
trellis  of  this  form — 


It  b  not  the  lesst  advantage  attendant 
upon  this  mods  of  training  that  the 
fruit  is  easily  covered  and  protected. 
£noL4TiOH.  The  same  as  Blanching, 
Euoalt'ptus.  Oum-tree.  (From  ««, 
good,  and  kalyptn^  covering ;  referring  to 
the  flower-envelope,  or  calyx,  which 
covers  the  flower  and  falls  off  like  a 
cap.  Nat  oidL,  MyriUhloom*  [Myrtaceae]. 
linn.,  \%-Ico9am£ria  l-MoHogifnia,  Allied 
to  Metrosideros.) 

OremhooM  everneen  trees,  from  New  Holland, 
and  all  with  white  Dloeeoma.  Cottiaga  of  youn^, 
tm  aide-ahoots  in  the  beftnning  of  aommer,  m 
aaady  aeU,  nnder  a  ball-glaaa  i  peat  and  loam ;  a 
cool  graenhonse.  Winter  temp.,  9f^  to  46^. 
Most  of  them  In  warm  plaeea  will  do  well  agaioat 
walls,  with  a  little  ptotaetkm,  if  dryness  is 
secured. 

JB.  mlafta  (winged).    I8I6. 

—  ampgdtU^na  (almond-iraaed).    183S. 

—  eoeei^erfi  (eoecus-bearing).    SO.  Purple.    IK 

cember.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 
— '  sarymAo'fa  (eoirmb-ifoaoered).    I78S. 

—  eoHni/o'Hm  (eotinas-leaved).    1818. 

—  Eugeniitiie*  (Bagenia-Hke).    18SS. 

—  rUfhuhu  (globoled).    IM.    1818. 

—  hamafttoma  (bloody-mouthed).    SO.    1808. 

—  keierophjf'Um  (variotts-laaved).    SO.    I8M. 
^  kirmftm  ( hairy) .    80. 

—  hfpvielfvfHa  (hypericom-leaved).    iSiS. 

—  fotfroiM'to  (thickened).    0.    1818. 

—  lofi^/ZUa  (long-leaved).    Jnne. 

—  morginafin  (MfeA-edged).    May.    i79«* 
-^  mtfdim  (intermediate).    1888. 

— > SMMreee'ffTM (large-firnited).    6.    June.    IMS 

—  mierophg'lim  (small-leaved).    80.    IHU. 
— >  BSneroiMi'te  (sharp-noiated).    1888. 

— >  mmlH/k/ra  (many-flowered).    1888. 
» wnfrtift^Ua  (myrUe-leaved).    0.     1888. 

—  •Mi'7««(twUted-lfaeMf).    100.    July.     1770. 

—  orMni/a^rb  (globe-ahaped).    18)5. 

—  99afU  (egg-form  lenasd).    0.    ISSSt 
'-^r/Wfo'ladeaf-piefCod).    liSS. 
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V.  ptrHelfVUm  (paMli*lMv«d)«    Jmlf.     Oi)i«  of 

Oood  HuM«.    1S17' 

—  phmjfreoUda  (philljraa-Iike).    1U«. 

—  ffUulafr'u  (pelleted).    1804. 
«-  pulehe'/la  ( prett^i).     1 880. 

—  fnUoerul^nta  (powdery).    90.    June.     tM«. 

—  jnUo^gera  (pondered).    1884. 

—  pmrminfweent  (parpliib  -ii»'oed)t    1 82S. 

—  taWpta  (willow-like).    1904. 
^  tewfim  (rough).    1810. 

—  9Un9pki'UmjijiKaom-\tKf%i),    1128. 

—  ttrifctti  (er«!Ci). 

—  wrmeo'ca  (warted).     1828# 

—  vimimaflU  (rod.l  ke).    1818. 

—  wirgiftu  (twiggy). 

Evghjb'tib.  (From  en,  welt,  and  chaiUt 

a  head  of  hair ;  the  bottom  of  the  petals 

fumisbed  with  haira  inside.    Nat.  ord., 

ttiuworit  [Butacete].  Linn.,  5>iP«iitefMina 

1  -Mvnogynia.    Allied  to  Diosma.) 

OreenhottM  eTergreen  ehmb,  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.    For  eolture,  tM  Dio'sma. 

X.  glvwtervfU  (€loee->loiMrcd).    1.  White.  Maj. 
1818. 

EuoHAU'onnc.  (From  eueharU^  agree- 
able ;.  referring  to  the  general  appearance 
of  this  exquisite  little  hardy  annual.  Nat. 
ord.,  OnagratU  [Onagraoen].  linn.,  8- 
Octandria  1  -  Monogynia,  AlUed  to 
Clarlda.) 

Sow  in  the  open  gfoond,  In  September,  Mereh, 
end  middle  of  Mty,  for  flowering  from  May  to 
September  i  eow,  euo,  in  •  flight  hotbed  in  March, 
and  trauplaut  into  the  borders. 

E'  c^ndftmum  (neat).    1.    Purple.    Jnne.     N. 
Amer.    1886. 

—  jTend^/fe^nim  (large  •  lowered).      Boey-red. 

June.    18S4. 

EuGHifLUB.  (From  eti,  fine,  and  ehei- 
ioi,  a  lip;  referring  to  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  flower-envelope,  or  calyx. 
Nat.  ord.,  LefunUnoui  PUinU  [Fabaceie]. 
linn.,  IQ'Deeandria  I'Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Oastiolobinm.) 

Oremhooae  evergreen.  Cnttlnge  of  yonnr, 
flrmith  •ide-thoota,  or  points  of  ahoots,  in  tand, 
under  a  beil-plsM,  without  any  bottom«heat. 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4i^ ;  peat  and  loam. 

B»  0beord^tma  (rever^-bearutoaoeiO*    >•    Tel- 
low.    April.    N.  Holland.    1803. 

Euohbo'ma.  (From  e%  good,  and 
ehrofnoj  colour ;  referring  to  the  colour 
of  the  braotes.  Nat  ord.,  FigworU 
[Scrophulariaoe8B].  linn.,  li  -  Didy- 
ntania  H-Angioipermia,) 

This  genus  should  be  lennited  to  CAeviLbn'jA, 

which  see  for  culture. 

E.  eooc^nea  (scarlet-ArMfed).    ^.  Yellow.  July. 

N I  Amer.    1787«    Hardy  annual. 
^  grmmUJMra  (large  -  flowered).     14.     Purple, 

JeUow.    July.    Louiuaaa.   ISU.  Hardy 
lerbaeeoua. 

EuoLE'i.  (From  eukUia,  glory ;  refer- 
ring to  the  beauty  of  the  ebony- like  wood, 
and  flno  green  leaves.  Nat  ord..  EbenaHt 


[Ebenaoee].     Linn.,  21I-Z>t4*eia  lOJk- 
candritu    Allied  to  Diospyros.) 

Oreenhonse  erergreens,  with  white  flowUn,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  CuUinga  of  half-iipe 
•hoots  in  saod,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  $  psst 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Sft^  to  7tl*i  winter, 
40"  to  Ab\ 

S.  rmeemt/ta  (facemed.roiwtrf  Iwued).    8.     Me^ 

▼ember.    1778. 
•-»  •MiAfle'ta  (waved-leaved).    6.    ITH* 

Eu'ooMn.  (From  t vfcom«f,  benatifal. 
haired;  referring  to  the  tufted  crown  o( 
the  flower-spike.  Nat  ord.,  LUtfworU 
[Liliaceae].  Linn.,  t-Hexandrm  I-Mom- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Daubenya. ) 

Strong  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulbe,  wbi^  If 

Jtlaoted  six  inches  deep  in  a  ridi,  light  border  ia 
ront  of  a  greenhouse,  rensain  unii^uicdr  Mid 
flower  every  year.    Propagated  by  offsets. 

X.  «(^/te  (tvo-lenved).    k*    Light  giuea.  AmiL 
1708. 

—  iMt'fia  (dwarO-    |.    Brown.    May.    1774. 

—  puncta'to  (dotted).    S.    Green,  btowa.  Ji 

1788. 

—  pmrpmreoemifU»  (purple-stalked).    1.    Oi 

brown.    April.    1704. 

—  Ti^gia.  (royal).    S.    Green.    Bfardi.    ITSS. 

—  #Ma'to  (streaked).    8.    Grsen.    iTSe. 

—  iMdu/a'to  (waved-lMMd).   1.   Green.    ApcSL 

1700. 

EooBo'siA.  (From  oti,  beaniifal,  and 
Aroifof,  a  fringe;  referring  to  the  cop 
above  the  insertion  of  the  stamens.  Nat 
ord.,  AmarylUdM  [Amaiyliidaoes].  liniL, 
6-^((saii4fria  l-ManogynitL  Allied  to 
Stenomesson  and  Elisena.) 

This  Is  the  best  ill-used  bulb  in  BrWah  gurdena. 
Sweet.  Don,  Loudon,  and  Paxton  make  It  a  na- 
tive of  Cape  Horn,  instead  of  the  western  doclivi* 
ties  of  the  Peruvian  Andes— a  mistake  whick 
caused  the  destruction  of  manv  bnlba.  Hooker 
and  LindloT  gave  bedly-eoloured  Igurss  of  it,  an4 
the  latter  placed  it  in  alliance  with  PhyedU,  witk 
which  it  has  no  afllni^.  Bf  color  refers  to  a  dark- 

Seen  stripe  in  the  middle  of  the  petals,  outside  t 
e  flower  is  of  a  bright  ▼ermilion.  It  delights  i« 
strong  loam  I  rests  in  winter,  and  pref^  thw 
stove.  Oflisets  j  light,  rich  loam.  Winter  temp., 
S5*  to  IS®. 

jg.  Meolor  (two-coloured).    1.     fliurtec,  greea. 
April.    Peru.    ISlS. 

Eude'smia.  (From  eu,  beautiftd,  and 
detmoy  a  bundle;  referring  to  the  con- 
nected parcels  of  stamens.  Nat.  ordL, 
MyriUhloonu  [Myrtaceso].  Linn.,  18- 
Polyadelphia  S-Polyandritu  Allied  to 
Melaleuca.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings  of  youit^ 
shoots  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 

bell-fflass,  in  April  or  May;    peat   and   * 

Winter  temp.,  48^  to  i5<>. 

M,Mrtu<a^mm  (fbur-unglcd).     IC     Bad. 
N.  Holland.    1884. 

Euae'mia.  (Named  after  PrimceJSm§tmm 
of   Saxony.     Nat    onL,    MgHitlinamM 
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[Myrtaceie]*      Linn.,    12-Teosa»dria    1- 

MoMoyyttia,      Allied    to    Jambosa    aiid 

Caryophyllus.) 

Stove    erergreeni.  all   white-bloMomcd.    For 
enltttre  tee  Cartopbt'llds. 

X.  Aml^t'mica  (httluunie).     16.    Jamaica.     18\B. 

—  huMtft/lia    (box>leaved).    4.     May.     W.    lud. 

1818. 
'-'eUepHeek    {o^vA- fruited).     8.     Jaly.     N.    8. 

Wales.     179^. 
—Jlorihit'nda  (bundle-flowered).    6.     W.  Ind. 
—fi-a'gram  (aweet-scented).  10.  April.  Jamaica. 

1790. 
" irlimdulf/era  (flvnAed).    10.    E.  In'l.     1825. 

—  yaiMf'ni/xi  (Javuneae).     10.     Java.     1823. 

•  tatif&Un  (broad-leaved).     10.     Guianii.     )79S. 
^  «UK/-<>ra'f77a  (large-fruited).  20.  E.  lud.  \&i'l. 

—  oboe^tu  (reTeried-egg-/«ciBed(;.  lale  of  Frvuce. 

1883. 
»  9htiuifi/tia  (hlunt-leaved).    10.    E.  Ind.  1831. 

—  /ntlche'fla  {prettj).    10.     E.  Ind.     1BJ4. 

—  rMygroMi  (wrinkly).     K.-Ind.     1821. 

—  Sais<manVM«w  (Sinemaria).   4.  June.  Guiana. 

1823. 

—  C/^^i  (Ugni— native  name).    S.    Pink.    July. 

South  Cbiii.     1851. 

EuLo'PHTA.  (From  ettlophos,  hand- 
some created ;  referring  to  the  handsome 
lip,  or  labellum,  furrowed  into  elevated 
ridges.  NaL  ord..  Orchids  [OrchidacesB]. 
LioD.,  20-Gpiatidria  1-Afonandria^  Al- 
lied to  Galeandra.) 

A  family  of  those  forms  of  orchids,  which,  like 
our  British  species,  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  ground,  and  hence  are  called  ground  or  ter- 
restrial orchids.  An  Indian  species  of  Eulopbia 
famishes,  from  its  tuberous  roots,  the  nutritive 
substance  called  talf-p.  Division  of  the  plant 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  just  as  freah  growth  com- 
DMoecs;  peat  and  loam,  both  fibry,  and  well 
drained  ;  well  watered  wtien  growing,  kept  ue^n'ly 
dry  when  resting.  Summer  temp.,  Oo°  to  80'^; 
winter.  4SP  to  55^.  Those  trom  Sierra  Leone  and 
East  Indies  require  a  few  degrees  more. 

S.  £«r6a'/<i  (bearded).    1.    July.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     182^. 

—  Ouime'Mxu    (Guinea).     1.      Purple,    brown. 

September.    Sierra  Leone.     18*22. 

—  ioBgicu' rnia  (long- homed).     1.     July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1825. 

—  macro»ta*ehjfa    (large-ipiked).      t.     Yellow, 

green.     October.    Ceylon. 
^  aqua'lidn  (squalid).    Dingy.    July.     Manilla. 
1838. 

EuitERUs  jRyEUS.  Brassy  Onion -fly. 
Mr. Curtis  says  the  maggots  are  l>ro\vnish, 
And  are  very  rough  from  a  muliiiude  of 
ritnd  bristles,  especially  towards  the  tail. 
The  fly  itself  is  of  a  reddish-ochre  co 
lour, freckled  with  dark  brown,  and  there 
are  two  spiny  processes  like  short  horn.s 
upon  the  thorax,  in  the  female  at  least. 
It  14  densely  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
thickly  and  distinctly  punctured,  and  of 
an  oUve  green  colour,  with  a  brassy 
tinge;  the  antennie  (feelers)  are  entirely 
black,  the  seta  naked ;  the  face  is  very 
22 


hairy,  simply  convex,  and  wlveiy  white ; 
eyes  dark  brown,  and  slightly  hairy ;  ros- 
trum very  short ;  thorax  with  two  whitish 
lines  down  the  back.  The  maggots  of 
this  fly  do  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
onion,  for  Mr.  Curtis  bred  one  in  the 
middle  of  May  from  cabbage-roots,  and 
specimens  have  been  taken  flying  about 
hedges  in  June  and  July,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  Bristol.  As  it 
often  happens,  the  female  has  not  been 
observed  depositing  her  eggs ;  the  spot 
that  she  selects  is  therefore  yet  unknown. 
Drought  does  not  suit  them. 

E  riNo'MiA.  ( From  ea,  well,  and  nrmoa, 
arranged ;  referring  to  the  dispo.sition  of 
the  leaves  in  pairs  and  twin  seeds.  Nat. 
ord.,  Crucifera  [Brassicaceie].  Linn.,  15. 
Tetradynamia.    AUied  to  Lepidium.) 

Half-bardy  evergreen.  Seeds  under  a  glass,  ii* 
spring;  cuttings  under  a  glass,  in  summer ;  com- 
mon sandy  soil ;  requires  the  protection  of  a  pit, 
in  most  places,  in  winter  %  may  be  treated  as  aa 
alpine. 

E.  oppositi/oUia  ropposite-leaved),  1.  White. 
July,    sjyria.     1827. 

Euo'nymus.  The  Spindle-tree.  (From 
eu^  good,  and  anoma,  a  name;  literally, 
of  good  repute.  Nat.  ord..  Spin  die -treet^ 
[Celastraces].  Linn.,  li-Pentandria  i^ 
MoHogyjiia.) 

Interesting  trees  and  shrnbs  In  aatamn,  their 
opening  capsules  looking  very  beautiful  wbea 
other  things  are  losing  their  attractions.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring ;  cut- 
tings of  ripe  young  shoots  may  be  planted  in  a 
border  in  autumn ;  common  soil.  The  American 
species  require  a  moist  situation.  Those  from 
Nepaul,  thMUuh  from  a  high  altitude,  have  uoC 
been  proved  quite  hardy,  ttiough  it  is  presumed 
they  would  in  many  places;  protect  them  in 
winter. 

HALF-HARDY  EVEROnEEHS. 
S.  Ckine'fmis  (Chinese).   4.   Pink.   May.  China. 

18^0. 

~  0cA<mi7tts  (prickly).  10-  White.  May.  Ne- 
paul.    1824.     Deciduous. 

•^  grandijlt/ru§  (large-flowered),  t.  White. 
June.     Nepaul.     1824. 

—  Hamittimia'ntu    (Hamilton's).     SO.     White* 

June.     Nepaul.     18^5. 

—  Japo'nifHs  (Japanese).  6.  Pink.  July.  Japan* 

1804. 

—  -—  maeuiafttu  (iipotted).     0.    Pink.    Jnly. 

Japan.     I8<0. 

—  -^earirAr«'<M*  (variegated).  6.   Pink.  July. 

Japan.     18^6. 

HARDY  DEcrnrous. 
ff.  Amerien*nns  (American).     6.     Pink.    June. 

N.  Amer.    1fi83. 
— >  angusti/oUiut  (narrow-leaved).     0.     Yellow, 

red.   June.   N.  Amcr.    IbOO.  Evergreen. 

—  a*tro-purpu'reut  (dark   purplr).     6.     Purple* 

June.     N.  Amer.     1736. 

—  Europe  UK  (EiuopeUk),    15.     White.     Ji 

bhtaiu. 
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E.  Surop^i'ut  f&UU  mtriega'Ut  (▼ariefrftted  > 
leared).     16.    White.    May.     Hritain. 

— ——/raic/tf-aV6o  (white* fruited;.  12.  White. 
Mftv.     Britain. 

tatiru'Uiu   (broad-leaved).     15.     White. 

—  — —  na  nu§  (dwarf).    4.    White.    May. 
•^Jimhri'i'tu*  (fringed).     Grern.     M*y.    Japan. 

—  ja/i/o  A'ttf  (broad-l cared).    10.    Green.    June. 

Austria.     1730. 
— /M'eMaM  (shininft).   7.    White.    Nepaul.    1830. 

—  obova/tu*  (reveraed-egg-^e'^eetf).      8.      Fuik. 

June.     N.  Amer.     IbUO. 
-*>  ti'n^eru  (staining).     Green.    Japaa. 

—  veluiifnu*  (velvety ).  White.   June.   CaacMua. 

1838. 

—  verr¥Ci/MU9  (warted)*  6.  Green.  May.  Auatri*. 

Eupato'bium.  (Named  after  MUhti- 
dates  EupcUor,  Kiog  of  Pontile,  who  dis- 
covered ooe  of  the  species  to  be  an  anti- 
dote against  poison.  Nat.  ord.,  ComftotiUs 
[Asteraceo)].  Liun.,  l^-Symjenttia  1- 
^quiUis,) 

Stove  shruba  and  under-ahruba,  by  ruttinga  in 
aand,  under  a  belUglasa ;  peat  and   loam  ;  atove, 

Sreenhouie,  and  hardy  nerbareous  plants,  by 
ivision,  as  freah  growth  ia  cutniiiencinie ;  com* 
mon  soil.  Usual  stove  and  greenhouse  tcmperM- 
tares. 

STOVI    HERBACEOUS. 
£.  BtrHroiafnmm  (Bertero's).     White.    August. 
Guadaloupe.     1830. 

—  iafntMnum  (violet).     S.     Purple.     January. 

Mexieo.     1849* 

—  vmfo'Uum  (iva-leaved).    8.    Pink.    Septem- 

ber.   Jamaica.     1704. 
•»  muierophy^Uum    (large-leaved).      4.      White. 
July.    Jamaica.     1883. 

—  panieuta'tum  (panicled).    6.    Pink.    August. 

S.  Amcr.     1818. 
-— ScMedeu'num    (Schiede's).      White.     Jue. 
Mexico.     1838. 

8T0YE   EVEBOREENS. 
E.  eane^teeru  (hoary).    8.    Purple,  yellow.    Ja- 
maica.    1821. 

—  cAaiiuidri/(//mm  (germander-leaved).  1.  Blue. 

August.    S.  Anier.     1832. 

—  Ai'iea  (Dalea-like).    6.    Pink.    Augu»t.    Ja- 

maica.    1773. 
<— floribu'ndum    (bundle-flowered).     14*    Blue. 
July.    S.  Amer.     1833. 

—  odora'tum  (sweet-scented).  8.    Pink.  August. 

Jiimaiea.    17&3. 

—  /«/r«iro'nMm  (four-sided).  Uliite.  Mexico.  1833. 
^  Xmiupe'tise  ^Zalapa).  3.  White.  July.  Mexico. 

1886. 

HARBT  HERBACEOUS. 
E.  ugmrafitVdet  (ageratum-like).   4.   White.  Aa- 

gutt.    N.  Amer.     161O. 
'^mltifubnum  (tallest),    i.    Piak.    September. 

N.  Amer.     1699. 
» ionmafHeuui  (aronuitic).     4.    White.     July. 

N.  Amer.     1739. 
—  eannabi'num  (hemp-like.  A^Timtmff),  4.  IHnk. 

July.    Bnuin. 
^  eoromtpifo'Uum  (coronopas-lcaved).  8.  White. 

AuEust.     Carolina.     18:^4. 
•^  fanieutafceum  iftnncl-leaotd).  4.  Pale  yellows 

August.     N.  Amer.     Ib07> 
'  Frase'ri    (Fraser's\      l|.     \\  bite.     August. 

Carolina.    1820. 


E.  J^uopi/o^Uum  (nysaop-leaved).      l.    While. 

August.    N.  Amer.     1699. 
•—  ianetoltt'tuin  (spear-beMi-/ca«e<i).    3.    White. 

July.     N.  Amer.     I819. 

—  mmcuMtum    (•potutdstalked),     S.      ParpJe. 

July.     N.  Amer.     I6s6, 
-•perfulia'tuin  (piercrd-leavcdj.  8.  White.  Ju.y. 
N.  Amer.     1699. 

—  ^vAc'acene  (downy).     4.     White.     Joiy.    K. 

Amer.     1819. 
-^par^n'reM/a  (purple-a/(f/Ar»'rf).    5.    Pink.    Aa- 

gusr.     N.  Amer.     I64O 
^  roiundi/u'lium  (round-Ieuved).      1.      White. 

July.     N.  Amor.     1699. 

—  ee«si7t/o'/i«m  (stalklcM-lcaved).      1.      White. 

sieptemher.     N.  Amer.     1777. 
^  Syria'cum  (Syrian).     4.      Purple.      Auguvt. 
Sytia.     1»07. 

—  Ari/o/ia'/wrn  (thiee-Ieaved).    0.     Purple.    Aa> 

gust.     N.  Amer.     176S. 

—  trunca'tum  (cut-uff).  l^.  White.    September. 

N.  Auicr.     ItfOO. 
•"  9eriieil/a'fum  (wborl-/e<te«f).      5.      Purple. 
August.    N.Amer.     1«11. 

Eupe'talum.  (From  cti,  handsome, 
and  pttalunif  a  petal ;  referring  to  the 
large  handsome  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Be- 
yoHKids  [BegouiaceasJ.  Liuu.,  2i-J/uM«- 
cia  1-Heplandria.) 

Stuve  herhiiceous  perennial ;  division  of  the 
plant;  cuitini$s  of  shoots  when  young,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  Well-glass ;  sandy  iteat  and  nbrv 
loam.  Summer  temp.,  5&^  to  80°;  winter.  4i* 
to  66°. 

E.  puncta'tum  (dotted).      Ruse,  scarlet.    Hay. 
Mexico.     1SJ9' 

Eupho'rbia.  Sparge,  or  Milkwort 
(Named  at'ier  £upliorbuM,  physician  10 
the  king  of  Mauhiauia.  NaLord.,  Spur^- 
worts  [EuphorhiacesBJ.  Liun.,  il-Z>od«- 
caadria  STrigynia.) 

The  unripe  aeed-pods  of  E,  li^tkpnu  are  th« 
British  capera.  A  large  family,  widely  differing 
in  their  habiu.  Hardy  annuals  may  b«  sown  m 
the  open  border,  in  April ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  plumu'sa  and  a  few  more,  the  rest  are 
not  wortik  ground-room.  Even  the  tropical  an- 
uuals  are  Utile  better  {  they  require  to  be  raueJ 
in  a  hotbed  and  transplanted.  Herbaceoaa  per- 
ennials are  chiefly  hardy ;  divisions  of  the  plant, 
and  seeds  ;  sanuy  soil ;  shrubs  and  ander-»hniba 
chiefly  require  a  dry  stove  and  warm  gnenbouac, 
and  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  by  cutAictfa, 
which  should  be  dried  at  the  base  before  placiag 
in  any  rough,  looae  material.  The  spcciea  which 
are  firm  and  hard  require  a  rich,  light  loan,  wiih 
a  little  peat ;  those  that  are  very  aucculent  akowld 
have  a  large  portion  of  lime-rubbiah  and  bnifccn 
bricks.  Winter  temp.,  not  muck  below  46°. 
There  are  two  suh-cvergreen  shrabe,  natives  ol 
itngland,  mmjfgdalui'des  and  cAara'e»a«,  both  vf 
which,  and  etutcially  the  latter,  do  « ell  for  rock- 
work.  Spinv'tn,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  did 
well  in  the  Bounic  Garden  at  Cambndf  e. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
#.  ^/oAo'ra  (riohular).     I.    July.    lOli. 

—  KeaptH'ta'nu  (Neapolitan).  J 4.  July    .>f 

I8I6. 

—  plumu'aa  Jeatbery).    July.     I8I8. 

—  ra  bra  (red),    i,    June.     France.     iSit, 
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jr.  $er]^nifaflim  fthjme-leaTed).     |. 
Amer.    I817. 

—  7<#M'r<M  (Tauriui).  I.   Jud«.    Tauria.     182f. 

—  rmrief'ta  (rarieg&ted).    September.    Louiai* 

ya.    1811. 

STOTB  ANNUALS. 
E.  hVrtn  (hairy).    4.    July.    B.  Ind.    Itlt. 
-^  ofthtMlmica  (ophthalmic).      |.     Jnly.      Itio 
Janeiro.    18S4. 

—  MonAyb'liaCieordium-Icaved).  4.  July.  Africa. 

18S3. 

OREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
J7.  apAjf'/la  (leaflen).    U.    TenerifTe.    1815. 
~  a'/NM  (pear-roo/tfrf).  \.  July.    Candia.     IS90. 

—  a^ero-ptarpm^rea  (dark  purple).  8.  July.  Tene- 

riffe.    1815. 

—  ^aitamf/era  (balsam-bearing).    June.    Cana- 

riea.    1779> 
— /r«/«eo'«a(ahrubby).   1.  Jane.    Sicily.    1824. 

—  im&riea'tm  (imbricated).    1.    August.    Portu- 

tral.    1904. 
— /«Ya  (joyous).    1.    June.    1758. 

—  nummuiarimfo'iia   (moneywort -leaved).      ^. 

July.     1800. 

—  omitMpua  (bird's-foot).    1.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    181 6. 

—  tpaihuUtff/Un  (spatula-leaved).     S.     August. 

ISOO. 

—  tpintifta  (prickly).    S.   June.    Levant.    I7lf. 

aSBENHOUSS  HERBACEOUS. 
B.  Ale'pptem  (Aleppo).   1.   July.    Europe.    18S0- 

—  crytkrifna  (erythrina).      1.     July.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1823. 

—  mtfr^tmi'to  (bordered).  1.  June.  S.  Amer.  1894. 

—  prunif&tta  (plum-leaved).    3.    August.     1799. 

Biennial. 

—  terra'tm  (}Mrro«-saw-/«tt«eii).  1.  July.    Sooth 

Europe.    17  if. 

STOVE  SVEROREEN8. 
K.  anaeampterofda   (anncampscros  -  liko).      1 . 

S.  Amer. 
~  anHqtm^rmm  (anti4|ue).  $.  April.  E.  Ind.  176P. 

—  HgiandtUofta  (twin-glanded).    S.     Bourbon. 

1808. 

—  Bt/jeri  (Bfljer's).     4.     Scarlet.     November. 

Madasascar. 

—  hrmettarta  (bracted).    14.    August.    1880. 

—  hr^o'nU  (bryonv-like).    Scarlet. 

—  UupleurifvfHa  (buplcurum-leaved).     \^.     Au- 

gust.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     i703. 

—  CanizHc'iuit  (Canary).  SO.  July.  Canaries.  1097* 

—  rwruie'teem  (bluiak).     3.     Jane.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1834. 

—  ca'pmi  Uedu'$m  (^ea/- Medusa-headed).     S. 

Aagnst.    Africa.     1731. 
^*mila(  dwarf).  1.  August.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1768. 
~  eereif&naia  (cereus-shaped).  S.    April.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1731. 
~  CommelfM  (Conunelin's).     August.    Africa. 

1805. 

—  criftp*  (curled).     \,     July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1810. 

—  €iuumgrvna  (cucumber-like).    4*    ivao*  Cape 

ol  Good  Hope. 
<— 49m«8f»'*M  (nine-aagled).    8.    Jane.     Cape 

xA  Good  Hope.    1790. 
— fruetmpi'na  (spine-froited).  |.  Aoguat.  Cape 

01  Good  Hope.    1731. 

—  — •  fmnmafta  (twin-^runcAed).    !•    Attgust 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 
'■^ fulgent   (blaiiog).      «•      Scarlet.      August. 
Mexico*    ISSflw 


£.  ^ra'fuffifau  (large-toothed).    5.    July.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     IK23. 

—  grandi/o'lia  (large-leaved).    6.    Sierra  Leone. 

1780. 

—  Haw&rthii  (Ha worth's).    I.    May.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  keptago'Ha  (seven-anjcled).     3.      September 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1731. 

— rufbra(Tti'Spined).  4.  September.    Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.     1731. 

—  ky'ttris  (porcupine).   6.    July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1005. 

—  ia'ctea  (milkv).    4.    July.    B.  Ind.    1804. 

—  Lmma'rckii  (Lamarck'i).    1^.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1808. 
— /a«r(/o'/ia  (laurel-leaved).    S.    Peru.     1890. 

—  Mni/o'/fa  (flax-leaved).    2.    W.  Ind.     1 774. 

—  tine^frit  (narrow-lrooetf).    July.      Vera  Crua. 

1824. 

—  topkog&na  (created-angled).   3.    Madagascar. 

1834. 
^magnima'mma  (large-nippled).    3.     Mexico* 

1893. 
->  mammilMrU  (nippled-ovf /rrf).  9.  July.  Capo 

of  Good  Hope.    1760. 

—  me/o/o'rmu  (melon- shaprd).    |.    July.    Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  mprii/o'lia  (myrtle-leaved).    9.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1000. 
'-  odontophp'Ua  (tooth-leaved).  5.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     18S4. 

—  <#et*M'r«m  (shop).    0.    June.    Afrie*.   1507. 

—  pe'fiJai/a  (hanffing-down).     I.     1808. 

—  proeu'mbetu  (lying-down).  ^.  August.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1708. 

—  puM^cem  (tcarlet-)fawererf).     6.     April.     Ja- 

maica.    1778. 

—  repafnda  (wavy-edged).    9.    August.    E.  Ind. 

1808. 

—  $ple'nderu  (shining).  4.    Scarlet.    Jom*    IsIo 

ot  France.    1820. 

—  $quarro'»a  (spreading).    4. 

—  tetrago'na  (four-angled).    4. 

—  tu^ero'Ma  (tuberous).   4*  Ji^y*    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1808. 

—  vnciiui'ta  (hooked),    f.    July.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1704. 
~  vrrMei//a'/«  (whorled).  August.  W.Ind.  1826. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
S,  mmfgdtUwfdet  (almond-like).  9.  April.    Eng« 

land. 
~"~^  variegafia  (striped- teooed).    3.     Marelit 

Britain. 

—  rhara'eioM  (characias).    4.    April.    England. 

—  tfcndrot'tfM  (tree-like).   4.  July.    Italy.    1708* 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
E.  mngutti/u'Ua  (narrow- leaved).      1.      Yellow* 
July.    Trinidad.     1897. 

—  Jl/a'n ri'ca  (Atlantic).  I.  June.  South  Europe. 

1818. 

—  6iumbtUtt'ta  (doable-ombelled).    I.   Barbery* 

1780. 
«~  emapito'ta  (turfy),    f.    July.    Italy.    1820. 

—  Corderia'na  ((5orderi*8).      1.     May.     South 

Europe.  1824. 
-~  dtniicula^ta  (amall-tvothed).  1.  June.    South 

Europe.  1810. 
-~  liu'/rb  (sweet).  I.  July.    Soath  Europe.  1750* 

—  Jfam'eom a  (yellow-haired).    1^.    July.    South 

France.     1820. 

—  iongi/o'Ua  (long-leaved).  1.  June.  Nepaul.  I828« 

—  MK^/icorymAo'sa  (many-corymbcd).     1.    July* 

:eo5. 

—  Pot  VndiM  (Portland),    i.    Britain. 

—  purpctrtt'la  (parpUd)*  1*  Joao*  Fnuwo.  Ifl8* 
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F..  fnoteo'/a  (cut-off).  Julv.  Suutb  Rurope.  1820. 

—  Valeria' nm  (V»lerian-/tfa0ed).    July.    Siberm. 

1BI8. 

—  pi/29'«(i  Cahaggy).  2.    June.     Hungary.    1820. 

Kupho'kia.     See  Nei»he'lium. 

KupfiiiA'KiA.  KvebrigliL  (From etiphrai. 
no,  to  delight;  tabled  to  cure  blindness. 
Nat.  ord.,  Fiyiiwrls  [Scropbuliiridceaj]. 
Linn.,  }^-J)idy/iamia  2'Anyiv»pemuu. 
Allied  to  Bari^ia.) 

Hardy  animala.    Seeds,  in  ICarch  or  April,  in 

the  upeii  buriirr. 

E.  n{pi'Hafa\\>\np).  1.  Purple.  July.  Euroi>e.  1827. 

—  tin{/u'l'a   illax-leav«-d).     J.     Purple.    Augual. 

Frnnce.     1826. 
*- /M^/ea  (yclluw).     14.    Purple.    Auguat.    tiottlh 
£urope.     lb  16. 

Euposia'tia.  (From  eu,  well,  and 
l^rmiu,  a  lid ;  the  ciilyptra  coveriuK  the 
iinexpanded  tiower  like  an  extinguisher. 
Nat.  ord.,  AnoHCuU  [AnoQaceas].  Liuu., 
\2- Ictmandria  3-PolyyynUi.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Serda  in  a  alight 
hothed,  in  spring ;  cuttings  of  ripened  shuot*  in 
aanii,  under  a  bell-glash;  sandy  peat  and  tibry 
loam.    Winter  teuip.,  40^  to  4&^. 

tb,  tmurVna  (laurel-like).     4.     Oreeniak-yellow. 
N.  Holland.     1824. 

Et/BYA.    (From  eury«,  lar$^e;  referring 

to  the  flowerb,     Nat.  ord.,  T/mntis  [Teru- 

Btromiacee].      Liun.,  2^-Pulygamia    1- 

Montccia,    Allied  to  Freziera. ) 

Greenhouse  cfergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
•hoots  in  early  autumn  or  spring,  in  sandy  peat, 
with  a  plass  over  them  ;  pest  and  loam,  both 
rthrr,  with  a  portion  of  silver-sand.  Winter 
temp.,  4«»°  to  48«. 

/-. .  CAme'furu   (Chinese).      S.      Whita.      June. 

China-    1823. 
~  muUiftu'ra  (inauy-flowared).   S.    Wbit«.    Ne- 

paul.     1833. 

Eury'ale.  (ThekTiaraeof  one  of  Ovid's 
Gorgons,  whose  headH  he  fabled  to  be 
cov<;red  with  vipers  in.stead  of  hair;  re- 
lerring  to  the  iierce  a.spect  of  the  plant 
inllower.  Nat. ord.,  WalerliiifS  lliyin\>Uea- 
aceiej.  Linn.,  lS-/'olyandriu  i-Muno- 
ytfuia.    Allied  to  Victoria  regia.) 

The  leaTcs  of  Euryale  in  the  East  Indies  vie 
with  ihuM  of  Victoria;  but  ita  flowers  are  incon- 
»pii'uuu>.  The  seeds  are  eacabic.  Stove  aquatic, 
tfeeds  and  divitions  ;  loamy  soil,  in  a  tub  act  in 
water,  ami  kept  at  a  high  tempersture.  Suuimer 
temp.,  6u*'  to  80°  j  winter,  55^  to  60**. 

IT. /e'rojr  (fierce).    Red.    Auguat.    India.    1800. 

Eury'bu.  (From  euribift,  wide-spread- 
ing; reierring  to  the  roots.  Nat.  ord., 
Cutnpttsites  [Ahteraceffi].  Linn.,  19-Syitye- 
vetia  2-iSuperfiua.    Allied  to  Aster.) 

All  the  L'v-eenhouse  species  are  from  New  Hol- 
land. Division  of  the  plant  iji  spring,  like  an  au- 
tumn Aster ;  conuuuu  soil.  Usual  grecnhouae  tcm- 
perature. 


HARDY   HERBACEOUS. 
S.  eorpmhi/xa  ^corymbed).    a.  White.  July.    V 
Auier.     17d&. 

GUEEMHOUSE   EYERGREEXS. 
Jl.  aeulea'ta  (prickly -/eased).   S.  Wniu.   Match. 
irilS. 

—  argophjf'Ua  (whiie-leaTed).  10.  White.  Ilarchi 

ltfU4 

—  ch'-j/Hn' trichn  (golden-haired).    9. 

—  erufsr'sc'-ns  (blusmiig).     3.     Red.     Maj. 

—  f(luli'tu'»'t  (clainttty).     Pale  violet. 

—  ijfru'tu  {\yrc-/ea"ed).    3.    White.    September. 

N.  S.  Wiiles.     1812. 

—  iNtyr«inoi"d(r«  (niyrcine-Iike).     S.     Pale  purple. 

May.     N.  UulUiid.     183&. 

Eu'rycles.     (From  eurys^  broad,  and 

ArAis,  a   brunch  ;  1  eferring   to  the    bioad 

leaves  or  branch-like  tooUitalks.  Nut.  ord., 

AnmryU'uis    [An4aryilidacea;].     Liini.,  0- 

Hvxaiidria  l-MoHoyyttia,    Allied  lo   Ca- 

losieinnia.) 

Store  liulhs,  requiring  rest  in  winter.  Seedt, 
but  chieily  offsets;  light,  sandy  loam,  aiid  a  liule 
▼eiceiable-mould,  or  very  rotten  cow-duug;  wa- 
tered and  heat  given  when  growing,  drirr  and 
cooler  when  resting.  Summer  temp.,  ii?  tu  6^; 
winter,  46®  to  65*. 

JS.  Ambuine'iudM  (Amhoyna).    A.    White,    filay. 
Amboyna.     17^9* 

—  Auslralti'siea  (Australasian).    I.  White.  Mav. 

N.  Holland.     1821. 

Eury'coua.  (From  eurya,  large,  and 
komey  a  bead  of  hair;  iu  reference  to 
friu<^e  like  hairs  on  the  ovary.  Nau  ord., 
(Jonnaradi  [Connaraccffi].  linu.,  d-Z^cM- 
landria  l-Monoyyuia.) 

Store  evergreen.    For  culture  tee  Co'kkaki'S. 

E.  longi/o'Ua  (long-leaved).    20.     Purple.    !!•• 
inatra.     1826. 

Erytha'lia.    See  Gektia'ka. 

Euste'gia.  (From  eu,  good,  and  tfef^, 
a  covering;  referring  to  the  bracie". 
Nat.  ord.,  Spnrgrtoorta  [Eupliorhiacea']. 
Linn.,  b-PeiUattdnu  'Z-Diyyuia,  Allied  to 
Pt'plouia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings  in  sandy 
toil,  and  by  trailing  runuerai  peat  and  lu«m. 
Winter  temp..  38°  tu  4i**. 

K,  hattu'ln  {halbert-leared).     I.     White.    J«lj. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I81O. 

Eusto'ma.    (From  ensivnuL,  a  beautiful 

mouth ;  referring  to  the  opening  of  the 

flower.  Nat.ord.,(?f/ffia//ioorr5  [Geuii«na- 

ccffi].     Linn.,  bPeniandria  l-MowH/ymia, 

Allied  to  Leianthus.) 

Seeds  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  March,  ami 
transplanted  into  the  border  in  Blay,  and  suaie  m 
the  end  of  April.  E-  exaUa'tum  by  diTi«ioa.  and 
cool  greenhouse  treatment. 

E,  esatta'tutn  (tall).    2.    Purple.    July.  Vexico. 

1804.     GrrenhouKe  herbaceous. 
-^  Xutsellin'num  (Russeli'n).     Purple.    Aagust. 

Texas.     1836.     Hardy  biennial. 

—  ftfra(/b'/ia  (silene-lcaved).     1.     White.     JuW. 

Isle  of  Providence.  1884.   Hardy  annual 
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En'sTREPUtrs.  (From  tu^  good,  and 
strtrphof  to  iwine;  literally,  beautiful 
twiners.  Nat.  ord.,  ii/yi«?or/5  [Liliacew]. 
lAun.j  fi-Hexandriu  l-Slonogyitia.  Allied 
to  Dianella.) 

.  Balf-hardj  everfcrcfn  twiners,  from  N«w  South 
Wales,  wlrh  pale  purple  fluwen.  CuttinKR  of  firm 
young  shuou  in  early  antumn  or  spring,  in  randy 
s*>il,  under  a  glasa ;  sandy  peat.  They  will  bear 
ine  lame  treatment  as  Dianella. 

M.  anzwti/a'tiwt  (narrow-leaved).  I.  July.  t83t< 

—  tati/u'tius  (broad-leaved).    3.    June.     1800. 

Euta'ssa  and  EuTA'cTA,8jnonyineB  for 
Arauca'riti  Cunnhigha'mii  and  fxce'lia. 

Euta'xia.  (From  eutaxia^  modesty; 
refernng  to  the  delicate  aspect  of  the 
tlo\rers.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminout  Plants 
[Fabaces].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  \-Mo- 
u'lf^nia.    Allied  to  Dillwynia.) 

GreenHouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  short  young  shoo's,  getting 
firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
April  or  May;  pest  and  loam,  in  equal  propor* 
tiona-  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4if*»  B.  myrtifu'Ua, 
with  a  little  protection,  will  do  against  a  a  afl  near 
London. 

K.  BafrfeH  (Baxter's).    0.    Tcllow.    1830. 

—  a^fT/i/w'/ia  (myrtle-leaved),  l^.   Orange.  Au- 

gust.    I»03. 
->  pt^ngetts  {putk^tnt).   4.    Orange.   May.  1825. 

Eute'rpe.     (After  Euterpe ^  one  of  the 

nine  Moses.    Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palma- 

ee«e].     Linn.,  ^i-Montecia  Q-HtxaNdria. 

Allied  to  Areca.) 

Slovo  palms.  .Seeds  i  rirh  loam.  Summer  temp., 
ieP  to  83^  and  moist ;  winter,  50**  to  80^. 

E.  Cariide'a  (Cartbean).    90.    W.  Ind.    1050. 
—'g'/oAo'ta  (round ./rui/etf).  SO.  Uauritius.  18)9. 
•^  moisla'na( mountain).  Yellow.  Grenada.  1815. 

Arifea  olera'cea  and  piai/o*rmi»  are  sometimes 
included  erroneously  in  this  genus. 

Eu'thales.  (From  r«,  well,  and  thaUo, 
to  push  or  sprout  Nat  ord.,  Goodeniads 
[Goodeniaceie].  Linn.,  5  Peiitandria  1- 
JIoMflgynia,    Allied  to  Leschenaultia.) 

A  singular  characteristic  of  (Joodeniads  may  he 
seen  in  the  floaer  of  Leschenaultia ;  the  stigma 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  or  induMum,  and 
uhen  the  pollen  is  shed,  the  cup  eloses  over  the 
Mignisi;  whether  it  does  so  in  others  has  not  been 
recorded.  Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  gtiting 
firm,  in  April  or  May,  or  evly  in  auiumn )  peat 
and  losm.     Winter  tcmp.«  9br  to  45**. 

S.  maenphj^Ua  (large-leaved).  4.  Yellow,  brown. 

July.     1830. 
— >Crai«'re«s  (three-nerred).    1.    Purple,  yellow. 

July.    1803. 

EtTTHA'MIA.     See  Souda'oo. 

Eu'toca.  (From  eulokos,  fruitful ;  re- 
ferring to  the  abnndance  of  seeds.  Nat. 
ord,  HydrophyU  [Hydrophylacese].  I.iiir.., 
h'Pentaiidria  X'Monoyynia,  Allied  to 
Nemophila.) 


I  _  Hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  from  North  Anie- 
rira.  iieeds  sown  in  the  border  in  April,  or  «>ii  a 
aiiieht  hotbed,  and  transplanted;  sow  or  plant 
thinly,  or  the  leaves  will  become  diseased. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
E.  iioaricn'ln  (straggling).    Light  violet.    Blay. 

—  JlfmnVirff  (Bfencies's).    Piirp!c.    .Tune.    1B2(J. 

—  7f»rtfi/f(/rfi  (small-tlowered).  Blue.  June.  )S/fl. 

—  vi'tcida  (clammy^Aafretf).  2.  Brown,  rose.  1834. 

—  Wran/reliafna  (Wrangel's).   1    Blue.  August. 
1835. 

HABDY  BIENKIAL8. 
#.  Fi"m*/i*i»f  (Franklin's).    I.  Pink.   May.  may. 

—  muUfJIn'rn  (mauy-flo»ered).    1^.  Pink.  June* 
1836. 

—  sert'era  (silky).    1.    Blue.    June.    1837. 

Euxb'nia.  (From  eu,  beautirul,  and 
xenoSf  A  stranger.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 
[Asteraceoe].  IQ  8y:igenesia6  Segreyatn. 
Allied  to  Petrobium.) 

0 reenhousc  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  youn g  shoola 
In  spring  or  autumn,  in  sand,  un(l"r  a  brlT-glass; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  4o°  to  48^. 

iP.  ^a'/a  (pleasant).    3.    Yellow.    Chili.     1835. 

EvEL^KA.  (Named  after  Jo/t*i  ^t'f/yn, 
our  first  good  writer  on  trees,  «fec.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandrial'Monandria.  Allied  to  Bletin.) 

Stove  orchids,  some  of  which  are  tcrrrstrial, 
and  may  be  grow  n  ia  loam  and  peat,  like  Bietia ; 
the  others  in  nbftllow  baskets  and  block*  of  wood, 
with  sphagnum-moss.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to 
85° ;  winter,  S5°  to  6o^  ;  divisions. 

£.  Arac/e'scefu  (bracted).    Red.    July.    Merida. 
~  eapita'la  (headed).    White.    August.    Sierra 
Neva. 

—  columna'rit  (columned).  White.  Purple.  June* 
Sierra  Neva. 

—  enta'^a  (sword-Zeoverf).      Carmine.     August. 
Sierra  Neva. 

—  ^a»re'*c«u  (yellowish).  Yellow.  May.  Truxillo- 
— /ur/wra'ceu  (purpltsb).  Scarlet.  June.  Merida. 

—  kermeti'na  (carmine).     Bright  carmine.    Jar 
nusry.    Blariquita. 

— /tfpu/i'na  (lupine- like).   Rose.  AuguaL   Sierra 
Neva. 

Evening  Flower.    JSe'sperus. 

EvKNiNa  Priurosb.     (Enoiht'ra, 

Evergreens  are  such  plains  as  do  not 
shed  all  their  leaves  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year. 

Evergreen  Thorn.  Craia'yus  pyrtt- 
ca'nlha.  * 

Everlasting.    Gnaphn'Uum. 

Everlasting  Pea.  La'fhyrus  lat if o' litis, 

Evo'dia.  (From  evodia,  sweet  scent; 
referring  to  that  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
Ruewarts  [KatacesD].  Linn.,  4-Tetran- 
dria  1-Monoyynia.    Allied  to  Pilocarpus.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom* 
heat, in  April;  light,  flbry  loam.  Summer  temp., 
56^  to  7S>^  I  winter,  5«"  to  »!<>. 


I  E.  tripkp*Ua  (three-leaved). 
«  1831. 


7.   White.    E.  Ind. 
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Evo'ltulus.    (From  evolvo^  the  oppo- 

Bite  to   Convolvulus;    refernDg    to    the 

plants  not  twining.    Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 

[Gonvolvulaceie].   Linn.,  0-Pe/t/an<^rta  H- 

Digynia.    Allied  to  Convolvulus.) 

For  caltore  aee  Conto'lvvlui.  AU  bine- 
flowered  tr«Lleri,  except  where  otherwiM  specified. 

HARDY  ANNUAL. 

S.  NuitmlWnut  (Nuttall't).  4.  July.  N.  Aai«. 

It24. 

STOVE   EVEROREENS. 
E.  edtm'leua  (ikjr-blue).    July.   Jamtlca.     104ft. 
•— liuureota'tu*    ( spear-head •/eooei'}.    June.     S. 

Amer.     1818. 
"-latif&liut  (broad -leaved).    S.    Whit*.    June. 

Brazil.     ISIQ. 

—  |m;^tiV^o-c«ru'/ri»  (parplisb-blue).  I^.  Julj. 

Jamaica.     1845. 
^  •Oto'MM  (shagfry).    1.    July.    B.  Amer.    I8lf. 

BTOVE   ANNUALS. 
S,  aUnoVdet  (chick weed-likej.  4*  July.  E.  Ind. 
I8I7. 

—  emargina'tui  (end-notched).    1.    September. 

£.  Ind.     I816. 

—  Oange'ticut  {GAUgw).    1.   Julr.  E.Ind.  1820. 

—  Atrnt'fiM  (hairy).  4.  July.  Trinidad.  1818. 
■— tnca'nttf  (hoary).  |.  July.  B.  Amer.  1810. 
"  linifo'tiuM  (flax-leaved).  2.   August.    Jamaica. 

I/S'i. 

— ■  nmmmulc^Tii  (money wort-like).  |.  September. 
Jamaica.     18  iG. 

—  MrfcetM  (silky).  4.  White.  July.  W.  Ind.  I8IO. 

E'XACUM.     (From   ex,  out  of,  ago^  to 

drive ;  supposed  virtue  of  expelling  poison. 

Nat.  ord.,  Gentiati worts   [Gentianacea^J. 

Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  l-Monogynia.    Allied 

to  Chironia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Sow  in  April,  in  a  moist  bor- 
der, in  which  there  is  a  portion  of  peat. 

E.  maera'nthum   (large-flowered),     l^.    Furple. 

December.    Ceylon.     1853. 
^^-putch^llum  (prettv).    i.    Pink.    August.   New 

JcfARY.       18'i6. 

—  tetrago'num  (four-angled).  1^.  Blue.  August. 

Nepaul.     IH'JO. 

—  <-^  bi'color  (tw(^-coloured).    1.    Pale  purple. 

June.    Corcan.     I846. 

Exc£Ca'rta.  (From  rxc(pro^  to  blind  ; 
the  juice  and  smoke  of  burning  branches 
injure  the  eye-sight,  Nat.  ord.,  Spurge- 
worts  [Euphorbiaccji].  Linn.,  22-Dicccia 
iS-Polyandria.  Allied  to  Gussonia  and 
Hippomane.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrubs,  with  white  flowers; 
enttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell- glass,  in 
•pring  or  autumn ;  fibry,  sanrly  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60*  to  /6°i  winter,  48<*  10  55°. 

E.  AgtMo'cha  (Ceylon).   S.    May.   E.  Ind.    1820. 

—  ^/andttjo'fa  (glauded).  5.  May.  Jamaica.  1821. 

—  «erra'^a  (saw'/eared).    0.    Mxy.    Chili.    1796. 

Excrescence.  Independently  of  GalUf 
which  are  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
inseots,  and  the  swellings  which  always 
accompany  Canker,  the  excrescences 
which  ii^ure  the  gardener's  crops  are 


very  few.  That  which  appears  al>ove 
the  point  of  union  between  the  scion  and 
8tock  is  caused  by  the  former  being  the 
freer  grower  of  the  two,  and  is  a  warning 
that  should  be  remembered,  for  it  cur- 
tails the  longevity  of  the  tree,  the  supply 
of  sap  gradually  becoming  ioefBcieDt 
The  excresoences  which  occur  upon  the 
branches  of  some  apples,  as  those  of  the 
eodling  and  June  eating,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  a.s  di.^ease,  for  they  arise  from  con- 
geries of  abortive  buds,  which  readily 
protrude  roots  if  buried  in  the  soil,  mak- 
ing those  among  the  few  apples  which 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Of  a 
similar  nature  are  the  huge  excresceiices 
80  prevalent  on  aged  oaks  and  elms.  Bul- 
bous excrescences  are  formed  upon  the 
roots  of  many  plants  if  compelled  to  grow 
upon  a  ftiil  drier  than  that  which  be^ 
suits  them.  This  is  the  case  especially 
with  two  gra.sses,  Phle'um  prate'nse  and 
Alope'curus  genicula'tus,  and  is  evidently 
a  wise  provision  of  a  nature  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  for  those 
bulbs  will  vegetate  long  after  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  diyness  of  the  soil. 

Exooo'nium.  (From  er<>,  external,  and 
gonu,  a  joint ;  referring  to  the  stems.  Nat 
ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvulaceie].  lann^ 
6'Ptntandria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  tc 
Ipomnea.) 

S.  pu'rga  is  the  troe  loarce  of  the  b«»t  kind  of 
Jalap.  A  beautiful  crimson-flowered,  urcoihoiMC 
twiner,  not  a  stove  climber,  as  mentioned  erro- 
neously in  books :  we  have  even  flowered  it  besw- 
tifuUy  in  the  open  air.  Greenhouse  cvcrgTeen 
tn^iners ;  cuttings  of  short  side-shoots  in  aandr 
soil,  under  a  belT-gUMs,  and  in  bottom-heat.  Sum- 
mer terap.,  55°  to  75° ;  winter,  45°  to  $0®. 
A". >£/>/o'rme  (thread-shaped).  10.  Purple.  Oc- 
tober.    W.  Ind.     1833. 

—  pu'rga  (purgative.     True  Jalap).    10.    Rose, 

purple.    Septeniher.     Vera  Crux.     1S3S. 

—  repafndum  (wavy-edged;.    10.    Scarlet.  Jane. 

W.  Ind.     i;g:). 

Exoste'mma.  (From  rxo,  externally, 
and  stt^mma,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
flower-heads.  Nat  ord.,  Cinchonuds 
[Cinchonacee].  Linn.,  b-Peniandria  1- 
Moiiogi/nia.    Allied  to  Luculia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  yoang 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-hesut; 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  9(fi  g  via* 
ter,  50°  to  55®. 

E.  longiflo'rum    (long-flowered).      M.     White. 
June.    Caraccas.     18S0. 

Exotics.  Plants  belonging  to  a  counti^ 
different  from  that  in  which   thev 


growing. 

ExTRAY ABATED  Saf  may  8  rise  from  fir* 
causes. 
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1.  The  acrid  or  Blkaline  stfttc  of  the 
Bfip,  wliich  has  be<^n  considered  ahxady, 
when  treating  of  the  Canker. 

2.  Plethora,  or  that  state  of  a  plant'R 
eioessiTe  vigoor  in  which  the  sap  ift 
formed  more  rapidly  than  the  circulatory 
Tessels  can  convey  it  away.  When  this 
occurs,  ruptare  must  take  place.  If  the 
extravasation  proceeds  from  this  caitse, 
there  is  bnt  one  course  of  treatment  to 
be  pursued — root-pruniog,  and  reducing 
the  staple  of  the  soil,  by  removing  some 
of  it,  and  admixing  less  fertile  earthy 
components,  as  sand  or  chalk.  This  must 
be  done  gradually,  for  the  tibrous  roots 
that  are  suited  for  the  collection  of  food 
from  a  fertile  soil  are  not  at  once  adapted 
for  the  introsusception  of  that  from  a 
less  abundant  pasturage.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  the  above  remedies 
before  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
cause  is  not  an  unnatural  contraction  of 
the  sap  vessels,  because,  in  such  case, 
the  treatment  might  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial.  We  have  always  found 
it  arisins^  from  an  excessive  production 
of  sap,  if  the  tree,  when  afflicted  by  ex- 
travasation, produces  at  the  same  time 
super- luxuriant  slioots. 

3.  Local  contraction  of  the  sap  ves- 
sels.— If  the  extravasation  arises  from 
this  cause,  there  is  usually  a  swelling  of 
tlie  bark  immediately  above  the  place  of 
discharge.  In  such  a  case  the  cultivator's 
only  resource  is  to  reduce  cautiously  tiie 
amount  of  branches,  if  the  bleeding 
threatens  to  be  injuriously  extensive, 
otherwise  it  is  of  bnt  little  consequence, 
acting,  like  temporary  discharges  of  blood, 
as  a  relief  to  the  system. 

4.  The  extravasation  of  the  sap  from 
a  wound  is  usually  the  most  exhausting, 
and  as  the  wound,  whether  contused  or 
cut,  is  liable  to  be  a  lodgement  for  water 
and  other  foreign  bodies  opposed  to  the 
healing  of  the  injured  part,  the  discharge 
is  often  protracted.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  the  wound  be  made  in  the 
spring,  before  the  leaves  are  developed, 
as  in  performing  the  winter  pruning  of 
the  vine  later  than  is  proper.  In  such 
ease,  the  vine  always  is  weakened,  and  in 
Borne  instances  it  has  been  destroyed. 

5.  Heat  attemled  by  dryness  of  the 
soil,  as  daring  the  drought  of  summer, 
is  very  liable  to  produce  an  unnatural 
exudation.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
upon  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  and  is 
popularly   known   as  koneti-dew.     It  is 


somewhat  analogous  to  that  outburst  ol 
blood,  which  in  such  seasons  is  apt  to 
occur  to  man,  and  arises  from  the  in. 
creased  action  of  the  secretory  and  circu- 
latory system  to  which  it  affords  relief. 
There  is  this  great  and  essential  difier* 
ence,  that,  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  ex- 
travasation is  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  in  proportion,  consequently,  to 
the  abundance  of  the  extruded  sap  arr 
their  respiration  and  digestion  impaired 

Azaleas  sometimes,  but  rarely,  have 
the  hairs  on  their  leaves,  especially  on 
their  lower  surface,  beaded,  as  it  were, 
with  a  resinous  exudation.  This  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  disease.  It  is  never 
found  but  upon  plants  that  have  been 
kept  in  a  temperature  too  high,  and  in 
a  soil  too  fertile.  It  is  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  surcharged  vessels,  and  oocurs  in 
various  forms  in  other  plants. 

The  various  successful  applications  of 
liquids  to  plants,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  honey-dew  and  similar 
diseases,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
morbid  state  of  the  sap  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  honey-dew,  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water,  applied  to  the  soil  in  which 
a  plant  is  growing,  can  prevent  a  disease 
caused  by  insects.  But  if  we  admit  th»t 
the  irregular  action  of  the  sap  is  the 
cause  of  the  disorder,  then  we  can  under- 
stand  that  a  portion  of  salt  introduced  in 
the  juices  of  the  plant  would  naturally 
have  an  influence  in  correcting  any  mor- 
bid tendency,  either  preventing  the  too 
rapid  secretion  of  sap,  stimulating  it  in 
promoting  its  regular  formation,  or  pre- 
serving its  fluidity  ;  and  that  by  such 
a  treatment  the  honey-dew  may  be  en- 
tirely prevented,  we  have  often  witnessed 
when  experimentalizing  with  totally 
different  objects.  Thus  we  have  seen 
plants  of  various  kinds,  which  have  been 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  common 
salt  and  water,  totally  escape  the  honey- 
dew,  where  trees  of  the  same  kin(f 
growing  in  the  same  plot  of  ground  not 
so  treated,  have  been  materially  injured 
by  its  ravages. 

Eye-brioht.    Euphra'sia, 

Kysenha'rdtia.  ( Named  after  Eyten- 
hardt^  a  Prussian  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Leghnninous  Plants  [Fabacee].  Linn., 
17 -JHadelphia  4^-Decandna.  Allied  to 
Amorpha.) 

CBttinn  of  yoang  thoots  in  tuid.  In  bottom- 
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heat,  in  April  or  May;  loam  and  peat.    Summer 
temp.,  Co®  to  as'* ;  winter,  60°  to  55*. 

£.  ain«rpAot'(i««  (amorpha-like).     15,      Pale  jel- 
U)w.    June.    Mexico.     1838. 


F. 

Fa'ba.    Garden  Bean.     (From  phnrin, 

to  eat.      Nat   ord.,   Ltijumiiwus   Plmds 

[Fabaceie].    linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  ^De- 

candria, ) 

Bountsta  place  the  Garden  Bean  amonic  the 
Vetchea  ( Vi'cia) ;  hut,  for  practical  purpokes,  we 
prefer  keeping;  it  diatinct,  under  the  old  name, 
which  now  givea  the  comprchenaire  deaiicnatiun 
Fabaceaa  to  this  large  aMembUite  of  planta. 
Hardj  annual.    For  culture,  «ee  Ubam. 

F.  vuigafris  (common).   I.   White.  July.  Egypt. 

—  — —  equifna  (horse).    I.     Purple.    July. 

Fasa'oo.    See  Zygophy'jj.um. 

Fabia'na.     (Named  after  F.  Fnhinnoy 

a    Spaniard.       Nat.    ord..    Nightshades 

[Solanaceffi].      Linn.,    f>- Pentandria    1- 

Monogynia,     Allied  to  Vestia.) 

A  half-hardy  evergreen  ahrub,  having  the  aspect 
of  a  Cape  Heath.  Seeds  in  a  hothed,  in  March  ; 
euttinga  of  firm  young  thoota  in  sand,  under  a 
belUglaas,  in  April;  set  at  first  in  a  cold  green- 
House  or  pit,  and  then  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom- 
heat  ;  aandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

F,  iaiMca'ta  (scaly).  9*  White.  May.  Chili.  18S8. 

Fabri'cia.     (Named  after  fabricius^  a 

Swedish   naturalist.    Nat.  ord.,  Mgrtle- 

hlonma  [MyrtaceaB].   Linn.,  12- /cojo/tdna 

l-Monogifrt  in,    AlUed  to  Leptospermum. ) 

Like  Melaleucas,  Beaufortiaa,  Eucalyptus,  Me- 
troaideros,  and  other  Australian  Myrtleblooms, 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  winter  gardens, 
either  under  glass,  or  for  planting  a^inst  heated 
cimservatory  walla.  Auatralian  eiergreeus.  By 
\eedi  in  a  hotbed ;  but  as  the  plants  thus  raised 
are  lung  in  fiowering,  more  generally  by  cuttings 
of  the  foung  shoou  getting  fiAtn  in  summer,  un- 
der a  bell-glaaa,  and  in  sand ;  sandy  luam  and 
peat.    Winter  Ump.,  37^  to  45^ 

F.  Utoigt^la  (smooth-feaoetf)*    *«    Yellow.  June. 
1788. 

—  myrti/o'lia  (myrtle-leaved).    8.    Yellow* 

—  MH'cca  (silky).    9.    Yellow.     18-^0. 

—  tMeta  (erect),    t.    June.    1827* 

Fadte'ma.     (Named  after  Dr.  Fndyeu, 
author  of  a  Flora  of  Jamaica.    Nat.  ord., 
Femi  [PolypodiacesB].  Linn.,24-6V^p/u 
gamia  l-Filices,     Allied  to  Aspidiutn.) 

This  most  not  be  confounded  with  EndlicherS 
Fadg^niat  which  belongs  to  Garryads.  Stove 
Fern.    Uiviaion ;  loam  and  peat.    See  Fikns. 

F*pnMfera  (proliferous).     4*     Brown.     May. 
Jamaica.    1843. 

Fage'lia.  (Named  after  Fagtl^  a 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminoug  Plauu 
[Fabaceie].  Linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  4-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Caj  an  a.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  twiner.    Seeds,  steeped 


in  wRrm  water,  »own  in  light  soil,  and  pnt  in  e 

milil  hutbed.  Cxitingii  of  the  point*  nf  vuun^ 
«hoot»  before  thij  itffhard,  in  rand,  undera  h«(l- 
plasa ;  peat  and  loam,  both  sandy  and  lumpy. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

F.  ditutnino'sa  (pitchy).    4.      Yellowish- parple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

Faoopy'kum.  (From  phago,  lo  eat, 
and  pyren,  a  kernel ;  referring  to  the 
triangular  kernel  of  the  nuL  NuL  onl^ 
Buckiafieats  [Polygoniaceic].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
landria  ^-Trigynia.  Allied  to  PolygoDum.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seed  in  April.  Common  anil. 
F.  eym&tum  (cymed).  Pink.  July.  Nepaul.  lint?. 

Faora'a.  (Named  after  Dr.  Fagrtemu 
Nat.  ord.,  Loganiuds  [  Logauiacesl.  Linn., 
b-Petitandria  l-Mouoyynia.  Allied  to 
Loganin. ) 

Loganiads  stand  foremost  among  the  most 
deadly  poisons  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Stove 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  yuung  shoots  he- 
gmning  to  get  firm,  in  April,  id  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heai^^  peat  aud  Inta^ 
Summer  temp.,  6o*^  to  BO^ ;  winter,  55^  to  60*'. 

F.  tibova'ta  (revcned-egg-leaced).     80.     White. 
Silhet.     ISlfl. 

—  ZeyMnica  (Ceylon).  12.  White.  Ceylon.  18l€b 

Fa'gus.  The  Beech.  (From  phayo^  lo 
eat ;  referring  to  the  edible  seeds.  Nau 
ord.,  Mastworla  [Corylacete].  Limi.,21- 
AfonoBcia  \i-Polyandria.) 

By  seeds,  gathered  in  autumn,  dried  In  thesnn, 
kept  dry  donng  the  winter,  and  sown  in  lighc 
soil,  in  March.  They  mivht  be  aown  m  tUs 
uutumn,  only  mice,  &c.,  make  havcc  among  ihrm ; 
loamy  soil,  over  chalk,  suits  them  well,  as  cha 
roots  seldom  run  deep.  The  dttfrrent  varieties 
are  propagated  by  grafting  in  March  and  ApnI. 
The  male  catkins,  when  swept  up,  are  often 
used  for  packing  Iruit,  and  filling  piilo«a  for  the 
poor  man's  bed.  The  morel  and  the  trufl*  an 
chiefly  lound  under  beeches. 

EVERGREENS. 
1^.  Aete/oi'<2M  (birch-like).    60.    Uagellan.  1838. 
Hardy. 

—  Cmmtingha'mii  (Cunninvham'a).     New   Ics* 

land.     1H43.     Hall-hardy. 
HARI^y  DECIDUOUS. 
F.  anta'retiea  (antarctic).     60.     Magellan.    1810. 

—  euMtatia/o'lia  (chestnut-leaved).    Juue.       K. 

Amer. 

—  ComptonitB/o'lia  (Comptonia-leaved).    May. 
— /erruffi'nea  (American  ruaty).    SO.    Jaue.  N. 

Amer.     I7(S6. 

Cuntfinia'na  (Carolina).    Carolina. 

— /7u)7i/«'reit  (pnipte).    April.     Germany. 

-^  Kf/tna'tica  .^contmoTt  wood).  70.  Juue.  Uritain. 

Americana  (American).     100.    Slay.  N. 

Amer. 
— tt'tro-ru'bent  (dark-red -/ectfctf).  80.  Jiiflio 

—  — —  cri$ta'tm  (crested-Zeaoed).    30.    May, 
cu'prea   (coppex-coloored-leand).       JO^ 

May. 

fu'liit  arre'nteit  (ulrer*  leaved).    May. 

<m^ — %/r/<ir«  au'reit  (golden-leaved).    Jnae. 
ketervphg^Ua  (various-leaved).  40.  ApdL 

Mav. 
^  ....  inei^tM  (cut- teased).     10.    Jiui^. 
— pe'mdula  (pendulous).    Ubj. 
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Fa'lkia.  (Named  after  Falk,  a  S  we  dish 
botanist.  Nat.  onl.,  Bimiwetds  [Convol- 
Tulaceee].  L\nn,f!i-Pentandi ia  i-Di(/ynia.) 

GreeDhon*«  evergrren  cn:eper.  Cuttings  under 
ft  hand-glass,  in  samly  peat,  in  April  or  May } 
leat  and  loain.     Winter  tetnp.,  35°  lo  45°. 

F»  repent  (creepin«[).    i.     Pink.     July.     Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     177i. 

Faxj.  of  the  Leaf.  Dr.  lindley 
thus  explains  this  phenomenon : — In  the 
course  of  time  a  leaf  becomes  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions ;  its  passages 
are  choked  up  by  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentaiy  matter;  there  is  no  longer  a 
free  communication  between  its  veins 
and  the  wood  and  liber.  It  changes 
colour,  ce&ses  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  absorbs  oxygen  instead,  gets  into  a 
morbid  condition,  and  dies;  it  is  then 
tlirown  ofif.  This  phenomenon,  which 
we  call  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  going  on 
the  whole  year.  Those  trees  which  lose 
the  whole  of  their  leaves  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  are  called  deciduous,  be- 
$;in,  in  fact,  to  cast  their  leaves  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
Uieir  vernal  growth ;  but  the  mass  of 
their  foliage  is  not  rejected  till  late 
in  the  season.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  named  evergreens, 
part  with  their  leaves  much  more 
slowly ;  retain  them  in  health  at  the  time 
when  the  leaves  of  other  plants  are 
perishing;  and  do  not  cast  them  till  a 
new  spring  has  commenced,  when  other 
trees  are  leafing,  or  even  later.  In  the 
latter  class,  the  function  of  the  leaves 
is  going  on  during  all  the  winter,  al- 
though languidly;  they  are  constantly 
attracting  sap  from  the  earth  through  the 
spongelets,  and  are  therefore  in  a  state 
of  slow  but  continual  winter  growth. 

Fallowing  is  needless  where  there  is 
a  due  supply  of  manure,  and  a  sufficient 
application  of  the  spade,  fork,  and  hoe 
to  the  9oiL  Fallowing  can  have  no  other 
beneficial  influence  tlian  by  destroying 
weeds,  aiding  the  decomposition  of  of- 
fensive exu\ise,  exposing  the  soil  to  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  the  air,  and 
accumolaiing  in  it  decomposing  matter. 
Now  all  these  effects  can  be  produced  by 
judicious  manuring,  and  a  constant  Ap- 
plication of  the  hoe  and  fork. 

False  Blossom  is  the  very  erroneous 
name  applied  sometimes  to  the  male 
flowers,  which,  containing  only  stamens, 
do  not  produce  fruit,  yet  are  essential  for 
eaosiDg  fruitfolness  in  what  gardeners 


call  the  true  blossoms  which  contain  the 
pistils. 

Fan  Palm.     Co'rypha, 

FAiiA'MEA.  (The  derivation  has  not 
been  explained ;  probably  a  commemo- 
rative one.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cin- 
chonaceis].  Liun.,  S-Triundria  i-Mutto^ 
yynia.    Allied  to  the  Coffee-lree.) 

A  sweet -scented  stove  evergrren  bush,  long 
known  in  our  gardens  as  Tttrame^rium,  Cuu 
tines  of  firm  young  shoots  in  May,  in  san^, 
under  a  hell-crluss,  in  bottom-heat ;  pest  and  lunin, 
both  flbry,  with  silver-kand,  and  lumpsuf  charcoal. 

F.  odurati'uima  (mott-fragrmnt).  6.  White. 
W.  Ind.    1793. 

Farina,  a  name  for  the  pollen  or  fer- 
tilizing dust  prodi;  ed  by  the  anthers,  or 
male  organs,  of  a  flower. 
Farm-yard  Manure.  See  Duva, 
Fabsb'tia.  (Named  after  Farseti,  an 
Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/ers 
[Brassicaceoe].  Linn.,  Ib-Tttradynamla. 
Allied  to  Alyssum.) 

Hardy  annuals  sow  in  border,  In  Afsrch  or 
April ;  hardy  perennials,  by  division  and  seeds  | 
half-hsrdy  evergreens,  by  cuttings  under  a  hand* 
light,  in  Msy,  in  sandy  loain.  Sandy  luam  ;  good 
ftir  rock-worKs  and  mounds.  The  half-hardy 
should  have  tlie  proftetion  of  a  pit  in  winter. 

HARDY. 

^.  cAefr/rraM(/V/ia  (wallflower-leaved).  1.  Yel* 
low.    July.    Levant.    181 8.    Annual. 

•^^pea'tit  (burkler-/)od(le<0*  l^.  Yellow.  July* 
South  Europe.  1500.  Herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

RALF-HARDT  ETCItOREBNS. 
F.  «AWranf Aoi'<2et  (stock-like).  I.  White,  pnrple* 
July.    Levant.     1788. 

—  «rio«a'rpa  (woolly-fruited).   1.    Yellow.  July* 

Greece.     1820. 
-> /imanot'itet  (lunaria-Iike).    !•    Yellow.  July. 
Archipelago.     1731. 

—  ttf/ru/iM/ca  (sub-shrubby).   1.  Violet.  A  priL 

Persia.  1813. 

Fascicle  is  the  name  applied  to  flowers 
on  small  stalks  variounly  sub  divided  and 
attached  to  one  flower-stem,  and  collected 
into  a  close  bundle,  level  at  the  top,  as  iu 
the  Sweet  William. 

Feaoerry.  a  local  name  for  the 
Gooseberry. 

Feathers.    Bee  Animal  Matters. 

Fe'dia.     (A  word  of  unknown  origin. 

Nat.  ord.,  VaUrianworts  [ValtrianaceeB]. 

Linn.,  2-Diandrta  l-Monoyynia,     Allied 

to  Centranthus.) 

Hardv  annuals.  Seeds  in  the  open  border, 
in  April. 

F»  eomuro'pim  (cornucopis-/rHi7^(f).  1.  Red« 
July.     Souih  Europe.     1/90. 

—  fr«e</i7fv'ra  (slender-flowered).  4.  Pink.  July* 

Algiers. 

Feu'cia.  (From  felix,  Jj«ppy;  from 
their   cheerfUl  appearance.      Nat.   ord.^ 
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Compoiitet  [Asteraceie}     Linn.,  19  Syn- 
^enetia  2'Fruatranea,     Allied  to  Aster. ) 

Natires  of  the  Cmpe  of  Good  Hope.  Annuals, 
•own  in  open  border,  in  April;  evergreens  re- 
quire the  protection  of  a  cool  preenboute,  and 
may  be  easily  raited  by  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  May  {  soil,  chiefly  sandy  loam. 

HARDT  ANNUAL. 
F,  tetu'tta  (dtWentt).    Violet.    June.    }7f4, 

OREENHOUSB    EVERGREENS. 
F.  angiuti/o'lia  (narro«r*leaTe(U.  4.   Lilac.  May. 

1818. 

— gMbra  (•mooitk).   6.   Blue.    May     1804. 

—  erAtfiaVa  (prickly),     yellow.    May.     1820. 
^  Ttjitfrnt  (bent-back).    Red,  white.    February. 

1749. 
Some  of  the  above  have  been  deaoibed  vnder 
the  genns  Aster. 

Felwort.     Sice'rtia. 

Female  Fern.  Aaple'niwnJVlig/cf'mina. 

Fences  are  employed  to  ntark  the 
boundary  of  property,  to  excluile  tres- 
passers, either  human  or  fonr-footed,  and 
to  afford  shelter.  They  are  either  live 
fences,  and  are  then  known  as  hedges ;  or 
dead,  and  are  then  either  bank$^  dUehe», 
paiittffSj  or  walls;  or  they  are  a  union  of 
two,  to  which  titles  the  reader  is  referred. 

Fennel  {Attefthumfcgni'culum)  in  a  dry 
soil  is  longest  lived.  It  is  propagated  both 
by  offsets,  partings  of  the  root,  and  by 
seed,  any  time  betweennhe  beginning  of 
Febraaiy  and  the  end  of  April.  The  best 
season  for  sowing  is  autumn,  soon  aft«r 
the  seed  is  ri))e,  at  which  time  it  may 
also  be  planted. 

Insert  the  plants  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
seed  in  drills, six  or  twelve  inches  a.sunder, 
according  as  it  is  intended  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  transplanted  or  to  remain. 

When  advanced  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  inches,  if  they  are  intended  for  re- 
moval, the  plants  are  pricked  out  eight 
inches  apart,  to  attain  strength  for  final 
planting  in  autumn  or  spring.  Water  must 
be  given  freely  at  every  removal,  and  nntil 
estabhshed,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  di7. 

The  stalks  of  those  that  are  not  required 
to  produce  seed  must  be  cut  down  as 
often  as  they  run  up  in  snmmor.  If  this 
is  strictly  attended  to  the  root«  will  lost 
for  many  years ;  but  those  which  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed  seldom  endure 
for  more  than  five  or  six. 

Fennel-flo^'er.    Nifff'lla, 

FENUaREBK.     Trignn?lla. 

Fe'nzija.    See  I>l\nthoi'di8. 

Fernandb'zia.  (After  Fernandez^  a 
Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dacee].  Linn.,  SO-(?ynantfrta  l-Mo»an- 
dria.    Allied  to  Brvsaia.) 


Stove  orchids,  with  yellow  flowers.     DivMou; 
turfy  neat  and  potsherds,  raised  in  the  pocs,  mod 
well  drained.    Summer  temit.,  5i*  to  9<^,  with 
moist  atmosphere ;  winter,  00",  and  drier. 
F.  aettfta{tcuie-leat}€d).  4.  June*  Trinidad.  1834. 

—  e'legans  leleganc).  4-  June.    Trinidad.    1SI7> 

—  longifo'tia  (long-leered).    July.     Mexida. 

—  luni'/era  {crtMcmutiftped).  July.  Klanilla.  184«. 

—  ro6if's<a  (robuat).    May.    Ouatimala.    1041. 

Ferne'ua.  (Named  after  J.  Fermei,  a 
French  physician.  Nat.  ord.,  CinchoBods 
[Ginchonacee].  Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  1- 
Monoyyniiu    Allied  to  Gondalia.) 

Stove  evenrreen  ahmba.  Cuttinfri  of  Arm  yovnf 
shoots  in  May.  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaaa.  and  ia 
botrom-heac ;  peat  and  loam,  lumpy  and  aaady. 
Summer  temp.,  6o<>  to  90** ;  winter.  5«"  to  BS^. 

F.  6««f/V)'/fa  (boz<Ieared).    Isle  of  Prance.    ISlfl. 

—  ob09afta  [Twttw^'t%%'learn^,    Isle  of  Prance. 

1816. 
Fero'nia.    (After  Feronia,  the  goddess 
of  the  groves.      Nat.  ord.,  CitroHwyrU 
[Aurantiaceas].     Linn.,  M^-Decfindria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  the  Orange.) 

The  young  leaves,  when  bruised,  are  said  to  b« 
deliriously  fragrant ;  the  flovprs  and  wood  a]»'« 
paruke  of  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  and  citroo. 
Store  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young  shoots 
in  spring  or  summer,  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  belU 
fflass,  aai  in  bouom-beat;  loam,  peat,  rotiea 
Hung,  and  a  little  sand.  Summer  temp.,  dtP  to 
80* ;  winter,  ^S**  to  55°. 

F.  elepha'ntum  (elephant-ff;ip/e).  4«  Blosh.  April. 
E.  Ind.     1804. 

Ferns.    Stove  Ferns. 

Propagation :  by  Division. -^Knj  aperies 
of  Fern  that  sends  out  stolons,  or  creep- 
ing stems  underground,  readily  increase* 
by  division.  This  requires  con-jidt»rable 
care.  They  should  'never  be  divided  till 
the  parts  to  be  separated  have  a  portion  c^ 
toots  to  each.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pnts,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  divide  the 
plants  into  as  many  parts  &<i  have  roots 
and  a  small  ball ;  pot  them  into  pots  onW 
a  little  larger  than  the  little  ball;  drain 
them  well,  give  a  gentle  watering,  and 
place  them  in  a  shady  place  till  they  begin 
to  grow  again,  and  send  up  fresh  frt>nds(« 

By  Tortng  Buds  on  the  Fronds. — SeTersd 
spf»cie8    produce  miniature   or   enibnro 
plants  on  the  fronds.    These  should  be 
pe^gjed   down  in   a  pot  filled  with    th© 
proper  soil,  and  placed  so  near  to  the 
parent  plant  a.^  to  allow  the  fronds  to  re- 
main  attached  to  it      When  the    barls 
have  made  rooto  into  the  new  soil,  and 
pushed   forth    some    new  fronds,    thew 
should  be  detached  from  the  parent^  and 
potted  into  2J-inch  pots,  gently  watered, 
and  placed  in  a  shady  place.    Some  fev 
kinds  have  these  buds  or  knobs  so  stron^lj 
^veloped,  that  they  may,  when   in    a 
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•iifficiently  forward  state,  be  cnt  off  and 
potted  at  once.  Examples  of  this  kind 
of  bnd  may  be  observed  in  Pterin  palma'ta^ 
P.  fjfn'sa^  Dare' a rhizophy'Uum,  and  Wood- 
wa'rdin  ra'dicans. 

By  Seed. — Several  of  the  Anest  Ferns 
cannot  be  increased  by  division,  or,  if  they 
can,  several  years  elapse.  If  right  means 
are  followed,  they  may  be  raised  by  seed. 
This  requires  a  constantly  humid,  warm 
atmosphere,  and  little,  if  any,  sunshine. 
Procure  a  wide  earthen  pan,  a  band  or 
bell-glass  that  will  go  within  it,  and  rest 
on  the  bottom,  and  a  shallow,  wide  pot 
that  will  stand  the  within  the  glass  and 
above  the  rim  of  the  pan  two  or  three 
inches.  Fill  this  pot  half  full  of  potsherds, 
and  upon  them  a  sufficient  number  of 
small  pieces  of  turfy  peat,  mixed  with 
small  pieces  of  sand  stone,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  to  come  up  to  the  pot  Then 
take  the  frond  of  any  Fern  that  is  full  of 
spores  or  seeds,  and,  with  the  hand,  brush 
them  off  upon  the  prepared  pot,  set  it  in 
the  pan,  place  the  glass  over  the  pot,  and 
fill  the  pan  nearly  with  water.  Place  the 
whole  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove, 
shading  it  from  the  sun.  The  small 
pieces  of  turf  and  stone  can  be  easily 
separated,  and  the  seedlings  on  each  put 
into  small  pots,  without  any  danger  of 
destroying  them  by  the  process  of  potting. 
In  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  orchid- 
bouse,  several  species  of  Fern  will  come 
up  spontaneously  in  the  pots,  baskets, 
and  upon  the  blocks.  These  may  be  care- 
fully detached  a^  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  and  potted  in  small  pots,  placed 
for  a  time  in  a  shady  situation,  and  they 
» ill  soon  make  nice,  bushy  plants. 

Soil. — Ferns  require  a  light,  open  soil. 
n  compost  of  sandy,  fibrous  peat  two 
parts,  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  leaf- 
uiould  one  part,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sand,  will  suit  them  well. 

Summer  CvUure.  —  Temperature,  65® 
minimum,  75®  maximum  by  day,  and 
fiO^  by  night 

Time  of  Potiina. — Early  in  March, 
drain  veil,  and  give  a  moderate  shift. 
Small  plants  may  be  potted  twice,  the 
second  time  the  first  week  in  July. 

Watering. — Ferns  are  like  Heaths,  if 
they  once  get  thoroughly  dry  they  will 
perish,  therefore  keep  them  constantly 
well  watered,  more  especially  when  the 
pota  are  full  of  roots.  Should  they  by 
any  chance  appear  to  l*e  suffering  severely 
from  drought,  take  such  and  let  them 


stand  in  a  vessel  of  water,  that  will  cover 
the  top  of  the  pot,  for  an  hour  or  two. 
This  will  thoroughly  wet  every  part  of  the 
ball,  and  often  recover  the  plant  If 
such  a  convenience  is  at  hand,  the 
smaller  Ferns,  like  other  stove  plants, 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  weeks' 
sojourn  in  the  middle  of  summer  in  a 
deep,  cold  pit  Here  they  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  nearly  every 
afternoon,  about  three  o'cfock,  have  a 
gentle  syringing,  shutting  them  up  close 
afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  nights  begin 
to  be  cold  in  September,  remove  them 
back  again  into  the  stove,  and  give  them 
an  extra  supply  of  water  for  a  short  time, 
till  they  become  used  to  the  drier  atmo- 
sphere. 

Winter  Culture.  —  Temperature,  60* 
maximum,  and  50^  minimum  by  day;  62° 
by  night  During  this  season,  rather 
less  water  will  be  required.  Remove  all 
decaying  fronds,  and  give  them  a  top- 
dressing  in  December.  This  will  cai'ry 
them  through  till  the  potting  season 
arrives  in  March. 

Insects. — The  green  fly  and  thrip  will 
frequently  appear  on  them.  Smoking 
with  tobacco  will  destroy  them  both. 

GREEKHOUSE  FERKS. 

Propagation. — The  same  methods  of 
increase  suit  the  greenhouse  varieties, 
and  also  the  same  compost  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  temperature.  In 
summer  they  may  be  set  out  of  doors 
with  the  rest  of  the  greenhouse  inhabit, 
ants,  and  brought  into  it  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  danger  of  frost  The  great 
advantage  of  growing  Ferns  in  a  green- 
house is,  that  they  fill  up  many  a  corner 
where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

HARDT  FERTTS. 

Propagation  :  by  Division. — All  that 
produce  side-shoots  may  be  increased  by 
division.  If  they  are  planted  out  in  a 
bed,  or  on  rock-work,  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  divided  into  pieces,  with  s 
portion  of  earth  to  each.  They  may  be 
replanted;  but  a  better  plan  is  to  pot 
them,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  close,  and  shaded  till  tliey  make 
fresh  roots  and  fronds.  Scarce  kinds 
may  be  increased  by  seed.  Even  the 
the  rare  Woo'dsia  ilve'nsis  has  been  in- 
creased by  seed.  Something  of  the  same 
method  as  that  described  for  stove  Ferns 
must  be  adopted  for  hardy  ones.  If  some 
small  sand-stones  be  placed  in  a  damp. 
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Mhady  place,  and  tbb  Fern  seed  be  scat- 
tered upon  tbem,  and  then  bn  covered 
with  a  hand-glass,  tlie  seed  will  germi- 
nate, and  the  stones  will  be  covered  with 
Fsrns.  For  the  more  rare  kinds  a  little 
extra  care  will  be  necessary.  Sow  them 
upon  rough  pieces  of  dead  turf,  place 
them  under  a  hand-glass,  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  have  a  close,  warm,  moist 
atmosphere ;  a  cold  frame,  kept  close  ia 
summer,  will  answer  admirably. 

Culture, — Hardy  Ferns  are  found  in 
vaiious  situations,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quire various  modes  of  treatment.  Some 
grow  on  rocks  in  exposed  situations; 
others  in  boggy,  moist  ground ;  some  grow 
on  hedge-banks  and  shady  woods,  whilst 
others,  again,  grow  near  waterfalls,  where 
the  spray  keeps  them  constantly  moist. 
To  succeed  in  cultivating  all  these  in  one 
place,  an  approximation  must  be  made  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
lound  wild.  A  low,  moist  soil,  at  the  fuot 
of  a  bank  of  rock- work,  will  suit  those 
found  in  a  similar  situation ;  the  lower 
part  of  rock  will  suit  those  found  on 
hedge-banks.  Those  found  in  shady 
woods  may  be  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  the  rock- work,  near  to  the  ground ; 
whilst  those  that  grow  wild  on  exposed 
rocks,  or  old  walls,  may  be  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  rock-work  in  chinks  be- 
tween the  stones.  The  most  difficult  to 
manage  are  those  found  witiiin  the  reach 
of  the  spray  of  a  waterfall.  The  only 
way  to  succeed  tolerably  with  these  is  to 
place  them  so  as  they  can  be  covered 
with  a  band-glass  in  the  shady  side  of  the 
rock,  and  to  keep  tbem  moist  by  sprink- 
ling them  every  da)*  through  the  rose  of 
a  watering-pot,  protecting  them  in  winter 
by  a  covering  of  matting  thrown  over  the 
liand -glass  in  frosty  weather. 

Ferua'rta.     (Named  after  Ferrari^  an 

Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Irida- 

cea;].      linn.,    IQ-Monadeiphia    1-Trt- 

andria.    Allied  to  Pardanthus.) 

Very  dwarf  bulbs,  from  the  C«pe  of  Good  Hope. 
8eedi  town  when  ripe,  or  k«pt  drj  until  tne  fndow- 
in|s  spiinj(;  oB*cU,  which  are  plentifully  produced ; 
sandy  luam  and  a  little  peat;  bulbs  to  be  kept 
dry  after  the  leaves  have  withered  ;  fresh  potted 
when  they  berin  to  move,  and  then  supplied  with 
moisture.  If  planted  on  a  warm  border,  placed 
It  least  six  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  and  young 
•hoots  protected  from  frost,  they  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  irround. 
F*  M»g9uti/i/lia  (narrow -leaved).     4*     Brown. 

June.     18S5. 
—  ant  hern' ia  i/rir^^-anthered).  |.  Green,  brown. 

June.     ISflO. 
>»  atra  te  (d^irkeued).    4*    Dvk  purple*    June. 


F.  diifatfcafta(*tT:kff\\ng).  i.  Brown.  Jnae.  ink 

—  elongtt'ta  (elontcAiedj.      L>ark  purple.     Julv. 

Monte  Video.     1828. 

—  obtusi/o'lia  (bluiit-leavrd).  4.    Brown.   June. 

I  »2S. 

—  uneinn'ta  (hooked).  ^.  Brown.    Jane.    I<BS 

—  uiiduljfta  (wavr./earrd).    4.    Green,  bro»n. 

April.     17'7S. 

Ffi'BULA.  Giant  Fennel.  ( Pliny's  name 
for  this  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  UmheUifm 
[Apiaceae].  Linn.,  H-Peatandria  'i-Di- 
gjfuia.     Allied  to  Heracleum.) 

The  Giant  Fennels,  like  the  Cow  Parsnips,  are 
peculmrly  well  fitted  to  form  striking  couirmue 
near  water,  on  banks,  or  by  the  rece»sca  of  rock- 
work  in  gardens,  besides  tlieir  interest  a*  fttmt»k- 
ing  assafoetida  from  the  milky  juice  of  F.  Pe'rsiea, 
See,  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  jelU  w 
rtuwers.  except  where  otherwise  specified.  Seed 
in  spring  ;  common  garden-soil. 
F.  atnmoni'aea  (ammoniac)*    0«    White.    Jnnc 

Persia.     1831. 
— '  tUAa/at'tida  (a«»sfactii1a).    y,    July.     Persia. 

—  cimpr'atrU  {tieU\).    f.    June.    T^uria.     18i5. 

—  eapitlu'ri3  (hsir-like).  4.  June.     Spam.    ISff . 
-~  C't'Mpira  (Caspian).  3.  July.   Caucasus.    Ibl)^. 

—  coMi/tu'nu  (ciimmoo).    13.    July,    fiwuth  K«- 

rvjpe.     1597. 

—  Fen^tapo  (Perulago).  6.  July.  South  Earrpe. 

—  ffiftu'ru  (nii(kT-Brc<-n).  8.  July.     Italy.     iyy%- 
— •  Ivngi/o'tia  (long*leaved).    4.     July.     Siben* 

i8-.<0. 

—  menVdes  (meum-like).  3.  July.  LerasC    Itlt. 

—  nft'c/a  (nikked).     I.    July.     Siberia.     1S3I. 

—  nudienuflit  (naked-stemmed).  Januaiy.  SicOj. 

1835. 

—  o£/tt«i/i//ia  (blunt-leaved).    1.    Green.    July. 

Greece.     1810. 

—  orienla'iis  (eastern;.   3.  July.    Levant.    I75f. 
~  pauciju'ga  (lew-paired'leovetf).      14*      June. 

Persia.     1830. 

—  Pe^raira  (Persian).  6.  August*    Persia.     1783. 

—  /iaicr'fcrn^  (downy).    1.     July.     Siberia.  18?^. 

—  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).   4.  July.    Siberia.     1B|4. 

—  Avnga'rica  (Songarican).     August.      Suberta. 

1825. 

—  atri'cta  (erect).  S.  July.    Cap^of  Good  Hera. 

mis. 

—  eplwi'tica  (wood).    3.    June.    Podolia.     ICS^ 

—  </iyr«iyf(/ra(thyrse-flowered).   1 4.  June.  Oiv 

dia.     1S33. 

—  Tin^tnfna  (Tangier).  8.  July.  Barbary.  if^ 

—  ei7/o'«a  (shaggy).   1.    Whita.  July.    N.AosCW 

1624. 

Festoon.  An  arch  curving  down  wanSa» 
and  the  most  giaceful  form  for  training 
climbers,  either  out  of  doors  or  in  th3 
conservatory. 

Festxt'ca.  Fescue  Grass.  A  genus  <>f 
grasses  containing  some  of  the  best  of 
our  pasture-grasses,  such  as  Sheep'* 
Fescue  {F.  ovi'na),  and  Hardisii  Fesca« 
(F.  duriu'scula). 

Feverfew.     Pyre' thrum, 

Fevebwort.     Trio'steunu 

Figa'kia.  Pile  wort.  (From  JIcmm^  a 
fig ;  in  reference  to  the  fig-shaped  liule 
tuhers  of  the  root.  Nat  ord.,  Crmofoni^ 
[Rananculacese].  Linn.,  13-P(//jr«ja«<j-t« 
Q-P9lifSynia,    Allied  to  Ranuucaliis. ) 
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One  of  the  pretttett  of  oar  native  rarlT  sprinfc 
floaer».  Hardy  tubera.  Division  of  lite  tui)erou« 
twtta  at  aiir  doie.  hut  btf»t  when  the  pi  nt  is 
pn»hin|e  afmh.  Tbc  (r^Rrdeii  vwrietiev,  a«  well  tat 
the  cuQitnoii  oiir,  do  bent  under  the  shade  uf  trrcs. 
y.  ne'ma  {wvrinj:)'  4-  Vellow.  May.  Britain. 
—  — —  fHM'thda  ( p%le'Jtowered).    ^.     JPale  yellow. 

^  ptefma  {^*i\xh\C'fiuwered).    4.    Yellow      Hay. 
Britain. 

Fi'cus.  Fig-tree.  (The  fig-tree  has 
nearly  the  same  name  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  is  i^upposed  to  be 
derived  Irom  the  Hebrew  name  fiuf. 
Nut.  ord.,  Afurads  [Moraceae].  Linn.,  23- 
Pulygainia  2  Dioecia. ) 

Besides  the  cultivated  fie",  there  a#  «  fast 
number  of  other  specie*  Ik  Minting  to  Kic«iS,  all 
Datives  of  the  tropics,  where  they  arrest  the  aiten- 
tioa  of  the  trareller  either  by  their  grateful  shade, 
their  enormous  growth,  or  by  their  uiaiiuer  of 
sending  down  routs  from  their  branches  to  sup- 
port sod  extend  their  distorted  arms,  as  in  the 
il««jr«n-#ree.  By  layers  and  cutiiitgn;  by  the 
latter  mode  in  the  case  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
spectea.  In  either  case,  dry  the  cut  ends  before 
inserting  them  in  sandy  soil,  but  ni>t  removing 
more  of  the  leaves  than  those  at  the  joint  cut 
chrvugh ;  in  eacii  case,place  ahand-light  over  them. 
Kur  the  stove  sp«*cies  there  shoulil  lie  the  addition 
of  a  hotbed;  peat  and  Inani  will  su  t  ihem  well, 
the  latter  should  preponderate  when  Ci>inpactn>'ss 
t»t  growth  ia  desirable.  J^.  eiufattcn  is  the  Iiutiu- 
mbiier  plaat.  F.  Ca'Tica^  the  cultivated  tig,  is 
the  oblj  one  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  clituate. 
31 'ist  or  the  stuve  species  will  do  iu  a  warm  greeu- 
Loase.     See  Fia. 

ailEBNHOUSE  EVEIIOREKNB. 
F.  CitntfftgiM  (Cape).  4.  Cape  of  Good  ilope.  1810. 

—  C'cB'neia  (Csrian.    Comuum  Fig).     IS.     June. 

South  Europe.     1543.     Deciduous. 

—  C9rda'ta  (heait-ieaoed).  6.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1802. 

—  maerophyila  (large-leaved).    U.    N.  Holland. 
~  fu'tnita   (dwarf J.     ^.     China.     I/Stf.     Trailer. 

—  *tijtui^ta  (stipulate).  ^.  China.  177 1.  Creeper. 

BTOVB   EVEKCllEENS. 
F.  ar^Ui/t/iia  (arbutus-leaved).     March.     182S. 

—  tfstr.m/i'iicci  (orange-like).     10.     1824. 

—  AeAi'ttSsi'iitt (Benjamin-tree).  10.  K.  Ind.  1/57. 

—  corM'cea  (leaihery-/eaer<^).    10.    E.  Ind.  17/3. 

—  <rwrofia'/a  (crowned).    6.     June.     IBOO. 

—  crosaijae'reiu (thick- nerved).  10.  S.  Amer.  1823. 

—  dituM/gu  (bushy).    6.     IU'25. 

—  rif^Utea  (elastic-^m).    20.     E.  Ind.     181S. 

—  eU^fiiica{ov9X).    20.    S.  Amer      ID24. 

—  i/o*#Jr*'n{ Hooker's).    6.     \V.  lud.     I8I6. 

—  I «/cr/o'rui  (staining).     15.     \V.  Ind.     1763. 
— /«er-»^«'/«  (polished).    (J.    W.  Ind.     Ib2.i. 

—  ^riTo/r/iRa  (white-e/<'/0'    90.    £.  lud.     1763. 
<~  XrfcA/ciss/rr'iiii  (Lichtensleiu's).     S.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1H24. 

—  L4»^a'»if  (I.oean's).    20.    Caraccas.     1824. 

~  |«M/r'/o'/fi  (long-leaved).    20.     E.  Ind.     1825. 

—  nttfrtift/lia  (myrtle-leaved).    4.     1824. 

—  xjrjiipA«f/o'/ia'(water-lily-leaved).  10.  £.  Ind. 

,1759. 

—  ^htunfi/lin  (blunt-leaved).   SO.  Mexico.  1823. 
^^  opiM/miti/t^tia  (opposite-leaved).    4.    £.  Ind. 

1809. 
-^perim'mu  (pierced-/eaoerf)<  0<   S.  Amer.    1/80. 
->  |N»/^«'^nea  (popUr-Zeaved).  IS.  S^  Amer.  1819. 


F.  rnrfimn'tft  (raeemeil).    4.    E.  Ind.     1759. 

—  retigu^an  (religious.  i)a/i^<ij|./ree).  25.  K.  Ind. 

1731. 

—  re'/icn*  (creeping't^emmed).    i.   E.  Ind.  1805. 

Creeper. 

—  nfAiA«'rrt(i  (red-nerved).     10.    Brazil.     1824. 

—  tagitta'ta    (arrow- head-Zeaerd).      ^.     E.  lud. 

I81O.     Creeper. 

—  tinetWrin  (dyeing).     14.    Mav.    Society  Isles. 

1793. 

—  uropAjf'Ua  (tail-leaved).  9.  June.  India.  IB29. 

—  oenu'sa  {veiny-leaoed).    10.    E.  Ind.     17(J3. 

—  otsci/u'lia    (clamuiy-leaved).     10.     I82U. 

Fiddle -WOOD.  CUhare'xylum, 
Fif/ldia.  ( Named  after  Baron  Field^ 
once  chief  judge  of  New  South  Wales. 
Nat.  ord.,  Gtsuerworls  [Gesnerace^]. 
Linn.,  14  -  Didynumia  1  -  Gymnosperniia, 
Allied  to  Cyrtandra.) 

Greenhouse  climber;  cuttings  of  points  of 
shooU  getting  a  little  firm,  or,  bt-tier  still,  firm 
side-shoots,  about  two  inches  in  length,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  kept  shaded,  and  after  a 
fortnight  placed  in  a  mild  bo(toni-he.tt ;  peat  »nd 
loam,  with  a  littb*  saml,  and  pieces  uf  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48". 

F.  atutra'lii  (southern).     1.    White.    July.    N 
Holland.     J826. 

Fia.     Ft  cus  Oa'i'ica. 

Varieties. — For  forcing,  we  recommend 
the  Drown  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpciiml, 
Preyussata^  and  IVhiie  Marseilles.  The 
Nerii  is  also  well  spoken  of.  To  plant 
oat-door»,  the  Brunswick,  Brown  Turkey^ 
Brown  Ischial  Black  Ischia^  and  Preyus- 
sella. 

Propagation. — The  fig  roots  so  firmly 
by  cuttings,  that  few  resort  to  any  other 
mode.  They  propagate,  however,  as  freely 
by  Utyers.  Some  persons,  also,  have 
raised  them  from  seed,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  valuable,  though  new 
kinds  have  been  originated  by  such 
means.  Cuttings  of  ripe  wood,  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  planted  in  pots 
in  January  or  February,  and  plunged  in 
any  ordinary  bottom -heat,  will  make  very 
nice  plants  during  the'  same  summer. 
Those  for  forcing  in  pots  or  boxes  must 
be  potted  ofif  when  rooted,  and  again 
plunged  in  bottom  warmth,  and  the 
iiighest  course  of  culture  pursued,  shift- 
ing them  when  necessary.  Those  who 
plant  on  the  open  walls  should  do  so  in 
tiie  middle  of  March  ;  and  if  the  plants 
are  from  pots,  the  roots  must  be  uncoiled 
and  spread  nicely  out.  Many  persons 
who  have  established  trees  merely  take 
suckers  away  from  them ;  such  only  need 
fastening  in  the  soil,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
shading  when  they  begin  to  grow. 

Soil. — The  fig  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
ordinary  garden-soil,  but  it  is  said  to  pre- 
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fer  a  chalky  loam.  When  planted  against 
walls  out  of  doors,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  soil  rich,  for  invincible 
grossness  would  be  the  consequence.  A 
plain  '*  maiden  "  soil  is  quite  g(K>d  enough 
lor  general  purposes. 

Culture  in  Growing  Period, — Out-door 
culture  consists  in  an  eady  disbudding 
of  all  superfluous  shoots ;  this  is  per- 
formed when  the  young  shoots  are  about 
three  inches  long,  reserving  all  those 
which  are  short -Jointed  and  compact- 
looking.  Care  must  be  taken  to  reserve 
shoots  for  blank  places.  This  disbudding 
is  generally  perfoiined  at  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  season ;  for  waste  and  watery- 
looking  spray  will  continue  to  spring  up 
until  August^  especially  in  moist  sum- 
mers, and  when  the  plants  are  gross. 
Such  disbudding  should  be  carried  out 
until  almost  every  leaf  of  the  future  year's 
bearing-wood  obtains  a  free  exposure  to 
sunshine,  say  by  the  middle  of  August. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  it  is  ao- 
eonnted  good  practice  to  pinch  the  ends 
of  all  growing  shoots,  or  rather  to  squeeze 
them  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  as  summer  culture,  except 
t  timely  training  of  all  reserved  siioots, 
in  order  to  obtain  all  the  sunlight  possible. 

CuUure  in  Reti  Period, — This  merely 
consists  in  protection  from  frost,  and  in 
pruning.  Towards  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, some  protection  ought  to  be 
given,  as  mats,  straw,  fern  fronds,  or 
spruce  boughs.  Before  closing  them,  or, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  October,  every  fig 
which  has  become  as  large  as  a  horse- 
bean,  should  be  pulled  away,  for  such  rob 
the  trees,  and  are  sure  to  perish.  The 
trees  must  be  uncovered  again  in  the  end 
of  February,  if  malted,  otherwise  such 
materials  as  fern  or  sti'aw  may  remain  on 
a  little  longer ;  the  spruce,  until  pruning 
time.  The  latter  operation  should  not  be 
performed  until  the  young  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  swell,  when  wood  of  a  proper 
character  may  be  distinguished  readily 
from  that  which  is  useless.  All  the  latter 
must  be  cut  away,  unless  required  for 
blank  spaces ;  but  if  summer  disbudding 
has  been  properly  performed,  there  will 
be  little  for  the  pruner  to  do.  After  this, 
they  must  be  duly  trained. 

Forcing. — Some  build  lunises  for  the 
fig,  but  most  prefer  growing  them  in  tubs 
or  large  pots.  The  general  principles  of 
forcing  them  so  closely  resemble  those 
for  the  vine,  that  it  will  be  needless  to  go 


into  details.  As  to  general  teroperatare, 
although  they  will  bear  much  heat,  yet 
most  cultivators  agree  that  one  interme- 
diate between  the  peach -house  and  the 
forcing  vinery  is  the  most  congeoiaL  It 
requires,  however,  a  little  more  excite- 
ment to  bring  the  fig  into  leaf  than  the 
peach.  Under  good  house  culture  it  will 
produce  two  satisfactory  crop^i  in  one 
year.  A  first  crop  may  be  obtained  as 
early  as  May,  and  after  a  couple  of 
months  or  so,  the  second  will  commence 
ripening;  the  latter  being  those  on  the 
wood  of  the  currenf  season.  The  first 
crop,  or  the  embryo  Aruit  of  the  previous 
year,  is  very  apt  'jo  fall  prematurely, 
and  much  care  is  n«cessary.  Regular  wa- 
terings the  moment  they  are  dry,  and  an 
avoidance  of  atmospheric  extremes,  are 
the  best  prevent!  ;es.  Most  good  culti- 
vators make  a  poi  at  of  pinching  the  enda 
of  the  young  shcots  when  about  six  or 
eight  eyes  or  bw  is  in  length ;  this  soon 
cau.ses  the  fhiit  to  form  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Frequent  syringings  should 
be  practised  in  the  growing  season; 
and  when  at  rest  they  should  never  ba 
subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than 
40^.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  fig 
delights  in  a  soil  somewhat  moist:  a  neg- 
lect of  watering  when  necessary,  even  fur 
a  day,  may  cause  them  to  cast  their  fruit. 

Fruit,  —  Its  use  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  ripe  state,  as  dessert; 
as  for  keeping,  if  such  is  attempted,  It 
must  be  on  the  retarding  system,  by  par- 
tial shade,  and  a  lowering  of  temperatnre 
just  before  ripening. 

InatfcU, — The  Red  Spider  and  the 
Broivn  Scale  alone  cause  any  alarm  to 
Fig  cultivators.  The  spider  mnst  be 
combated  by  the  syringe,  by  an  occa- 
sional dusting  of  sulphur,  and  by  dress, 
ing  the  shoots  all  over,  before  commene* 
ing  forcing,  with  soap  water  and  sulphur; 
three  ounces  of  soil  soap  to  a  gallon  of 
warm  water,  well  beat  up,  adding  four 
handsful  of  sulphiur,  will  make  a  raixtore, 
which,  brushed  into  eveiy  crevice^  vill 
extirpate  both  scale  and  spider.  Suiphnr, 
however,  should  be  used  on  the  pipes 
during  the  growing  season. 

Fio  Marigold.    Mesembrga'nthtt 

FiouBB.or-8  Motu.    Episemtu 

F11.BERT.     See  Go'ATLUS. 

Fixbku'bia.     (From  Jimhria, 
a  second  name   for  Schwa'nnia^  a 
shrub  with   fringed   leaves;  hence    the 
synouyme.    Nat.  ord.,  Malpigkiads  [Mai- 
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pighiaee»].    Linn.,  10- D^eandria  ^'Pen- 
tti^yuiai     Allied  to  Camarea.) 

^tOT«  etreriiTecD  cUuiber.  Cuttinjcs  of  ripeihooU 
in  t*nd,  under  a  bell-gUM.  in  apring  or  •utnnier, 
lad  plunged  in  a  sweet  bottom- lieut;  Hkixij  loam, 
turff  peat,  a  lictle  silver  sand,  and  a  few  piece*  of 
ebareoal.  Winter  Ceinp.,  &0^  to  iif*i  •ummer, 
W  Co  H&\ 

/.  r/qrsM  (elefaat).    Yellow.    S.  Amer.     184S. 
FlKOERS- AMD- TOES.      See  AXBUKY. 

FiMocuio,  or  AzoREAN  Fennel  {Ane*- 
ikum  Azo'ricum)  cannot  be  culiivated 
fuccessfull.v  in  this  country. 

Fib.    Pi'ttus. 

FmB.      See  FU&NACB. 

Fish.    See  Ahihal  Matters. 

Fiscue'bia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Fischer, 
j{  Sl  Peter»bui-gh.  Nat.  ord.,  Jsclepinda 
[Asulepiadaveie].  linn.,  b-Peiitandria 
%-DUfyn'uu     Allied  to  Gonolobus.) 

iitore  eTcrgreen  climber.  Cuttiiigt  of  thoota,  I 
yoang  or  old,  in  light,  open  toil,  and  in  heat  | 
peat  and  loam,  with  broken  bricks  and  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  compost,  in  addition  to  good 
drainsge.  Summer  temp.,  6<l°  to  80**;  winter, 
A^  to  55*. 

F.to^ndeiu  (climbing).    Green,  jellow.    May. 
S.  Amer.     I82O. 

Fetzbo'ya.  (So  called  after  Capt,  R, 
Pdzruff,  R.N,y  commander  of  a  surveying 
expedition.  Nat.,  ord.,  Conifers  [Coui- 
ferae].  Linn.,  ^l-Munacia  Q-Polyandria. ) 

Evergreen  Imrdj  tree.  Cultivaud  like  the 
Cf'drua  deodafra. 

T,  Pitiagt/uira  (PatBgonian).  e*.  Yellow,  green. 
Patagonia. 

Flacou'btia.  (Named  after  E.  Pla- 
cMirl,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  01  d., 
Bixads  [ Fl acoortiacefle] .  Linn.,  22-i^i«cia 
l^Polyandria.) 

btove  evergreens  with  white  flowers,  the  fruit  of 
vhich  is  wholesome.  Cuttinics  of  half- ripened 
•hoots  in  April,  in  sand,  and  in  beat,  under  a 
bell-gloas  ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  dip 
to  8$*;  winter,  5©»  to  55®. 

^.caewpAra'tf/a  (all-armed).  4.  E.  Ind.  1804. 
•-/ai'e'aceiM  (yellowish).     16.    Guinea.     1780. 

—  me^rmis  (unarmed).    SO.     B.  Ind.     1810. 

—  JifliMo'nIeAt  ( Kamuntctti).     IS.    Jttlj.    Uada- 

gascar.     1775. 

—  rhumnoi^dea  (rhamuus-Iike).  4.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     :8i6. 

—  re/aWI/f/ZiifCrouud-leaved).  IS.  B.Ind.  1820. 

—  t^pida  (  well -tasted.  JS«c«/eiftl).  10.  E.Ind.l800. 

—  •eivM'ria  (hedge).    0.     £.  Ind.     I8I6. 
Flaoeixa'bia.    {'EromfiagelUiy  to  whip 

or  scourge ;  in  reference  to  the  long,  flexi- 
ble shttots.  Nat  ord.,  SpidrrworU  [Com- 
mehuacee].       Linn.,    t-HexoHdria    8- 

Triqi/mia.) 

^tove  etrerpreen  climber.    Cuttings  in   sand, 
vmler  a  bell-Klass,  but  ehieflj  by  suckers ;  fteat 
aid  loam;  more  eurioua  tlun  beautiful}   leaves 
v*o  a«trinf(rnt. 
/.  rnduru  (Indiian).  7.  Whke.  Jono.  India.  i;89. 

Flaks  is  the  term  by  which  a  carnation 
is  diaLkij^uUUed  that  has    two  oolouis, 


only,  and  these  extending  through  the 
leugth  of  the  petals. 

Flame- Lu.Y.    PyroU'rion, 

FJ.AX.     Li' num. 

Flax  Lily.     Pho'rmium. 

Fi^x-STAR.L^simM'(7i(tt  IVnumsteUaHum, 

Flinde'ksia.  (Named  in  honour  uf 
Cnpt.  M.  Fliiitlers^  P.N.f  who  explored 
the  coa.Ht  of  New  Holland  in  the  begin, 
iiiiig  of  ibis  centur)k  Nat.  ord.,  CedrtlatU 
[Cedielaceffi].  Lino.,  lO-Vecaftdria  1- 
Munoyyitia,    Allied  to  Chloroxylon.) 

▲  greenhouae  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoou  in  sand,  under  a  belUglaas,  m 
spring ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  98**  to  45°. 

F.  muatrefUM  (southern).    60.    Whito.    N.  Uul- 
land.     1823. 

Floresti'ha.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Comptmiet  [Asteia- 
ceo)].  Linn.,  l\i-Synytne»ia  1-JEqualis. 
Allied  to  Bahia.) 

Seeds  of  catl(/»a  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  1 
seeds  of  pedafta  m   a  hotlied,  in   March,  and 
transplanted  in  May  to  a  shellared  eituation,  or 
grown  in  a  cool  green  houso. 
F.  eaiU/aa    (hanieoed).       l^*      White.      June. 

Arkansas.     1 824. 
—  pedafta  (double-lobed-lffaoeil).    White.    July. 
Mexico.    I8t3. 

Flobets.  The  small  stalkless  flowers 
united  on  a  common  undivided  recep- 
tacle, and  enclosed  in  one  common  cal^z 
to  form  a  compound  flower. 

Florist.  A  dealer  in  flowers*  flowering 
8hrub8,  and  their  seeds. 

Flo&ists'  Flowers  are  those  which, 
by  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  power  to 
produce  permanent  varieties,  and  facility 
uf  cultivation,  are  so  largely  in  demaud 
as  to  render  them  especially  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Glenuy  has  justly  enumerated  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  a  florists' 
flower  to  be — 1st.  The  power  to  be  per- 
petuated and  increased  by  slips  and  other 
modes  independent  of  its  seed.  Sndly. 
The  power  to  produce  new  varieties  frum 
seed,  capable,  like  their  parent,  of  being 
perpetuated;  and,  thirdly,  it  must  pos- 
sess  suflicient  interest  and  variety  to  be 
grown  in  collections. 

At  present,  the  chief  florists'  flowers 
are  the  Amaryllis,  Anagallis,  Anemooe, 
Aiuicula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  Cbry- 
santhemum,  Cineraria,  Crocus,  Dalilio, 
Fritillary,  Fuchsia,  Gladiolus,  Hyacinth, 
Hydrangea,  Ixia,  Iris,  Lily,  Lobelia, 
Naicissus,  Panay,  Peony,  Pelargonium, 
Petunia,  Phlox,  Pink,  Polyanthus,  Ku- 
nunculus,  Bhododendxon,  iiose.  Tulips 
Tuberose  Verbcma. 
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F1.0WKR.     See  Bloom. 

Floweii  Fence.    Poiiicia*Ha, 

Flowering  Ash.     O'ntug. 

Flower  of  Jove.    Ly'cUnisJlo's  Jo*vis. 

Flower-Garden  is  that  portion  of  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence 
disposed  in  parterres  and  bordere,  te- 
named  by  tlowers  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  among  walks  and  lawns,  so  that  the 
occupiers  of  the  house  may  have  ready 
access  to  what  is  so  beautiful  in  form,  co- 
lour, and  fragance.  See  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, Plantation,  &c. 

Flower-Pots  are  of  various  sizes  and 

oamed : — 

Thimble*  and  thumbii  aiij  •iie  under  three 
inche»  diameter  »t  the^top^ 


Three-inch  pot. 

Five-inch 

8ix-ineti 

Rii^ht-inch    ... 

Nine'inch 

Eleven-inch  ... 
Twelve-inch  . . . 
Thirteen-inch  . 
Fifteen-inch . . . 
Eighteen-inch 


Width  of  top 
ill  incbe*. 


8 
5 

6 

8 

II 
l-i 
13 
15 
18 


Depth  in 
inchea. 


4 
5 
6 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 
13 

14 


Old 

Name. 


60s 

48« 

32* 

241 

I6t 

12« 

81 

6a 

4a 

Sa 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a 
description  of  flower-pots  called  upright s^ 
which  are  used  for  growing  bulbous 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  spread 
laterally,  but  perpendicularly.  They  are 
deeper  in  proportion  to  their  width  than 
common  flowerpoU,  and  may  be  thus 
pnrticularised  : — 


U|tnahtl&-inch 
(Old  upright 
i6a) 


UpHffht  8-inch 
Old  upright 

s««; 


Upright  6-)nch 
(Old  upright 
Sia; 


Uprisht  ft-inch 
(Old  upright 
48a; 


5r 
■c  2 

ft— 
^  s 


16 


8 


5- 


16 


10 


Used  for  growiiifc  7,  or 
a  lar)$e  inaa»  of  Gla- 
dioli, and  third-aieed 
bulha  of  Japan  liiiea; 
for  ordinary-sized  Al- 
atrOmeriaa ;  and  for 
lartre  tubers  of  TrO" 
pte'otum  trifrolo'rum 
and  ita  alliea. 

For  5  Hyacintha,  Nar- 
cissi, or  atronfr  rarlj 
tulips,  like  Golden 
Sundard  and  Bern 
ru6<t'rum. 

For  3  Hyacinths,  or 
Narcissi,  and  for  1 
strong  Gladiolua,  Au- 
ricula, &c. 

For  single  Hyacintha, 
or  Narciaai ;  for  6 
Ixiaa  or  CrocUses ; 
and  for  4  dwarf  early 
Tulips,  such  aa  the 
Van  Houtte. 


For  sizes  larger  than  15-inch  it  19 
needless  to  have  any  pots  but  those  ot 
the  usual  proportions. 

Thimbles  are  sometimes  called  ** small 
nineties,"  and  thumbs,  **  larpe  nineties. •* 

The  form  and  material  also  vary. 
Mr.  Beck  makes  them  very  successfoUy 
of  slate ;  and  the  prejudice  against  glazed 
pots  is  now  exploded. 

It  was  formerly  considered  important 
to  have  the  pots  made  of  a  material  &i 
porous  as  possible ;  but  a  more  miserable 
delusion  never  was  handed  down  untested 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Stone- 
ware and  ciiina-wore  are  iniiniiely  prefer- 
able, for  they  keep  the  roots  more  uni- 
formly moist  and  warm.  Common 
garden-pots,  if  not  plunged,  should  be 
thickly  painted.  Large  pots  have  been 
recommended  to  be  employed,  and  theie 
is  no  doubt  that  iliis  is  a  syt>tem  much 
abridging  the  gardener's  labour;  but  as 
with  due  cai'e  small  pots  will  produi^e 
magniticeut  specimen  plants,  we  cannot 
recommend  an  adoption  of  large  pots,  in- 
suring as  they  do  such  au  immense  sacri- 
fice of  room  in  the  hot  and  greenhouses. 
Captain  Thurtell,  one  of  the  most  sucoas^ 
ful  of  growers  of  the  Pelargonium,  never 
employed  pots  larger  than  twenty-fours. 

It  is  usued  to  have  joucrrs  in  which  to 
place  flower-pots  when  in  ihe  house*  and 
so  far  as  preventing  stains  and  the  oc- 
currence of  dirt,  they  are  deserving  adop- 
tion ;  but  as  to  their  being  used  for 
applying  water  to  plants,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  except  to  plants  almorit 
aquatic.  The  great  difficulty  in  pot  culti- 
vation is  to  keep  the  drainage  regular; 
and  no  more  efl'ective  preventive  of  this 
could  be  devised  than  keeping  a  pot  in  a 
saucer  couiHining  water.  No  plan  for 
most  cultivated  plants  could  be  invented 
more  contrai'y  to  nature  ;  for  we  all  knovr 
that  she  supplii'S  moisture  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  allows  if  to  descend.  tha;i 
supplying  the  upper  roottf  first.  For  draw. 
ings  of  various  flower  pots  see  The 
CoUage  Gardener,  No.  04. 

Flower  Stages  are  made  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  flowers  at  shows,  in  the  green- 
house, and  elsewhere.  The  following  are 
some  very  judicious  observations  on  the 
subject ! — The  first  object  in  the  construc- 
tion of  stages  should  be  to  have  them 
80  formed  and  situated  as  to  atford  facili- 
ties for  grouping  plants  ;  the  second 
should  be  to  give  plants  more  the  ap. 
I  pearance  of  growing  in  borders  than  UDoe 
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«rtlfieial  stmetures ;  and  the  third  to  keep 
the  pot  oat  of  sight.  This  is  requisite 
for  two  reasons :  first,  becauao  they  are 
BO  ornament;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
always  desirable  to  proteot  the  plant  from 
being  scorohed  by  exposure  to  the  son. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  adopt  another  mode 
of  eonstmction,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
plants  that  aspect  which  is  most  suited  to 
their  habits ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
placing  the  stages  from  the  front  to  the 
bade  of  the  boose,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
let  them  be  placed  in  groups  of  stages, 
thus  prodncing  an  efTeot  similar  to  the 
borders  in  awdl-arranged  flower-garden. 
The  spectators,  in  their  progress  from 
group  to  gronp,  would  be  attracted  l^  the 
separate  display  in  each,  instead  of 
having  their  attention  drawn  away  by  a 
whole  blaze  of  beau^  at  once. 

Hr.  Ainger,  also,  makes  these  good  sug- 
gestioDS  :---Stage8  are  frequently  formed 
of  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  series  of  as- 
cents,  in  consequence  of  which  the  upper 
plants  are  by  no  means  so  well  seen  as 
the  lower  ones.  The  proper  plan  is  to 
commence  by  small  elevations,  gradually 
increasing  as  the  shelves  recede  from  the 
eye.  The  lowest  shelf  to  be  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  the  first  rise  is  six 
inches,  the  next  nine,  twelve,  fifteen, 
eighteen,  twenty-one,  and  so  on.  The 
npner  shelves  should  also  be  broader  than 
the  lower,  for  larger  pots.  The  advan- 
tage  of  this  azrangement,  as  commanding 
a  better  view  of  tlie  flowers,  is  obvious. 

Flubs  are  pipes  formed  of  brick  or 
slate,  for  conducting  heated  air  through 
stoves  or  other  buildings  where  a  high 
artificial  temperature  is  desired.  It  is  a 
mode  of  heating  much  less  used  than 
formerly,  being  superseded  by  the  much 
more  manageable  and  effectual  modes  of 
heating  by  hot  water ;  and  fiues  have  the 
additional  disadvantages,  that  they  re- 
quire frequent  sweeping,  and  that  they 
emit  a  sulphurous  ^ime  that  is  injurious 
to  plants,  and  disagreeable  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  structures  so  heated. 
This  has  been  obviated  by  using  Valencia 
slates  in  the  place  of  bricks;  yet  flues 
under  few  circnmatances  can  compare 
with  either  the  pipe  or  tank  system  of 
hot-water  heating.  When  flues  are  em- 
ployed, they  are  constructed  inside  and 
near  the  walls  of  the  building ;  each  flue 
eight  or  nine  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  by 
two  or  three  bricks  on  edge  deep,  ranged 
horizontally  one  over  the  other  the  whole 
ft3 


length  of  the  back  wall,  in  three  or  fout 
returns  communicating  with  each  other, 
continued,  also,  along  the  end  and  front 
walls  in  one  or  two  ranges,  to  be  used 
occasionally ;  furnished  with  a  regulator 
to  slide  open  and  shut  as  required,  the 
whole  proceeding  from  the  fl^t  lower- 
most flue,  which  communicates  imme- 
diately from  the  furnace  or  fire-place 
behind  either  the  back  wall  at  one  end,  or 
in  the  back  part  of  the  end  walls ;  or  if 
veiy  long  stoves,  oi  more  than  forty  feet 
length,  two  fire-places  are  requisite,  ooe 
at  each  end ;  each  having  its  set  of  flues 
ran^i^  half-way  ;  each  set  of  flues  ter- 
minating in  an  upright  chimney  at  the 
end  of  the  back  outside.  Fines  are 
merely  chimneys^  horizontal,  instead  of 
being  entirely  upright,  terminating,  how- 
ever,  generally  in  an  upright  tube  or 
shaft,  which  discharges  their  contents 
into  ihe  open  air.  They  are  most  efTectnal 
when  they  traverse  the  ends  and  the  front 
of  the  house;  as,  if  the  back  wall  is  a 
solid  material,  there  can  be  less  danger  of 
cold  there.  Arrangements  must  be  made 
for  a  good  draught,  by  having  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  Uie  flue.  The  flue  should, 
after  entering  th^  house,  rise  a  little  to 
the  extreme  end.  It  should  stand  a  little 
raised  above  the  floor,  and  never  be  placed 
below  it,  unless  when  well  supplied  with 
air  by  cross  drains.  It  should  be  con- 
structed of  the  best  brick  and  tiles,  be 
plastered  over  if  a  strong  heat  is  neces- 
sary, and  merely  whitewashed  if  a  heat  is 
only  wanted  occasionally.  Evaporating 
basins  shoidd  be  secured,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  be  supplied  with  moisture  as 
well  as  heat.    See  Stove. 

Fluxd  Wall,    ^^e  Wall. 

Flt.    See  Black  Ft^a. 

Fltwobt.    Myti^nthus. 

F<e'tida.     (From  foetidus^  fetid  ;   re- 

feiiing  to  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the 

leaves  and  wood.    Nat.   ord«,   Barring^ 

toniadi  [BarringtoniacesB].     Linn.,  12- 

Icotandria  S-Poiyyynia.    Allied  to  Gus- 

tavia.) 

Cuttingt  of  ripe  wood,  with  the  leave*  re^ 
mainiDg,  in  Mnd,  in  spring,  under  a  bell-itlass, 
and  in  heati  fibiy  loam  and  tarfy  peat,  with 
•ilver  sand.  Summer  t«mp«,  00^  to  7&° ;  winter, 
48*  to  66*. 

IT.  JtfawW/io'na  (Mauritiiu).    S0.  White.    Maa- 
ritius.     18S5. 

FooQiNG-orF.    The  same  as  damping' 


off- 


Folliclb,  a  seed-vessel  of  one  entire 
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piece,  and  one-celled,  bursting  lengia- 1  plantations,  shrubberies,  oai  frwt-lwr. 
wise,  and  having  the  seed  on  or  near  its  ders,atwo-prongedforki8oftflnempi9yed; 
edges,  on  a  receptacle  parallel  with  iU  •  bnt  that  with  three  prongs  is  quite  a* 
Examples  are  the  seed-vessels  of  the  unobjectionahle,  and  a  nudtiplici^  of 
Periwinkle  and  Peony. 


Fontanb'sza.  (In  honour  of  the 
French  botanist,  Det  Fonlainet,  Nat. 
ord.,  OliveworU  [Oleacea].  Linn.,2-i)ia»- 
dria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  lilac.) 

Grftfted  ttandard  high  on  the  Mann*  Aih 
(O'mtM)  it  would  make  an  interettinir  object  on 
lawns.  It  resembles  the  common  PriTct,  but 
with  rough  bark.  Layers  and  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  autumn,  and  by  grafting  on  the 
Priret.  When  grown  to  a  single  stem  it  has  a 
irraeeful  appearance,  owing  to  its  slender,  droop- 
mg  branchcj. 

F.  phiUprmoi'deM  (phillyrea-llke).     IS 
August.    Sjria.    17^7* 

FoBciNO  is  compelling  culinary  vege- 
tables to  be  edible,  flowers  to  bloom,  and 
fruits  to  ripen  at  unnatural  seasons, 
being  the  very  contrary  of  the  object  for 
which  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses 
are  constructed ;  viz.,  to  secure  a  tempe- 
rature in  which  their  tenants  will  he 
in  perfection  at  their  natural  seasons. 
Under  the  heads  of  Hotbeds,  and  of 
each  particular  plant,  will  be  found  direc- 
tions for  forcing,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 


tools  is  an  expensive  folly.  Dr.  YeUcriy's 
fork  is  certainly  a  good  working  imple- 
ment. Entire  length,  three  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches;  handle's  length,  two 
feet  two  inohee ;  its  diameter,  one  and  a 
half  inch;  width  of  the  entire  prongs, 
seven  inches  at  the  top;  width  at  the 
points,  six  inches :  prongs,  thirteen  and 
a  half  inches  long,  and  at  the  top  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square,  tapering  to  a 
point    The  straps  fixing  the  head  to  the 

handle  are  eleven  inches  long,  two  inches 
Yellow.  {  ^^^  ^Q^  ^^f  ^  '^j^^  y^j^  feathering 

off;  weight  of  fork,  eight  pounds. 

Leaf  fork,  Mr.  Toward^  of  BagshoC 
Park,  describes  a  very  serrieeahle  imple- 
ment of  Uiis  kind.  He  says: — One  person 
with  this  implement  wUl  take  op  with 
greater  facility  more  leaves  than  two  per- 
sons could  do  with  any  other  tooL  It  is 
simply  a  large  four-tined  fork,  made  of 
wood,  shod  with  iron;  the  tines  are 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  are  morticed 
into  a  head  about  seventeen  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  by  two  and  a 


here  to  c^fincide  with  Dr.  Lmdley  m  say. .  ^^^^  .^^jj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
ing,  that  as  forced  flowers  are  always  less  |  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  half  inch  ia 
beautiful  and  l^s  fragrant,  and  forced  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  gradually  tapering  to 
vegetables  and  fhiits  less  palateble  and  ^  ^:^^  ^^y^  ^  ^^  ^,  y^^^  Spwwds. 
less  nutntious  Uian  those  perfected  at  ^jj^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^  are  formed 
their  natural  penods.  It  IS  desirable,  at  the  ^^^^^^  y^  hard  and  tough ;  dther  oak 
very  least,  to  devote  as  much  effort  and  ex.  ^^^^y^  ^  ^  y^^  ^^  iJ^Wiii*  pte^d^ 
pense  to  obtom  supenor  produce  at  accus- 1  ^^^  -^  p,efeiable  to  either.  ThThead 
tomed  tomes,  as  to  the  procuring  it  un-  ^y^^^^  be  made  of  ash,  with  a  handle  of 
Heasonably.  Ranty  is  good,  but  exceUence  ,  ^j^^  same,  and  should  he  two  feet  four 
IS  best.  ^,      ,     .     1.  ,  I  inches  long.    Its  recommendations  are 

roRE-BioHTSHooTsaretheshootswhich    -^^  gize  and  lightness ;  the  leaves,  also,  do 
are  emitted  directly  in  front  of  branches   ^^^  y^       ^^^  it  as  on  a  common  fork. 
trained  against  a  wall,  and,  consequenUy,   ^y^^  ,      »  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^ng  then 
cannot  be  trained  in  without  an  acute   agundOT 
bending,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  I     fobwca.    8e^  k^, 

injurious.  .     FobsVthia.     (In  honour  of  Mr.  For. 

Fo*£.8H<>BTEimia.  Amethodofpron-!^^^^^^^^^^  j,^^ 

mg  back  fnut-trees  m  summer  and  of  J^;^  ofiJ^orU  [Oleace*].    linn.,  2-Z>-:. 
pruning  forest-trees  at  any  time,  by  which  *-  -* 

the  lower  hranches  are  shortened,  with- 
out removing  them  altogether. 

FoBOET-MS-NOT.    Myoso'tts  polu'siris. 

FoBK.  This  instrument  is  preferable 
to  the  spade,  even  for  digging  over  open 
compartment**,  for  the  soil  can  be  re- 
versed with  it  as  easily  as  with  the  spade ; 
the  labour  is  diminished,  and  the  pul- 
verisation of  the  soil  is  more  effectual. 
{See  DiooiKO.)    For  stirring  the  soil  in 


andria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to   Fonta- 
nesia.) 

Hardy  dcddnoos  shrubs.  Cuttings  or  laTcrai 
common,  sandy  loam.  F.  e<rMP«SMM  rcquirea  « 
little  protection. 

F.  nupe'nMa  (hanging-down).    TeUow.    Jap»n. 
—  viridfuimia  (greenest).    IS.   TcUow.    Blared 
North  China.    1S45. 

FoBSYTH's  Plaistsb  for  healing  th« 
woundH  and  restoring  to  vigour  decayed 
trees,  was  as  follows:— One  busliel  of 
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fresh  €&tpdun^;  half  a  bushel  of  lime- 
ntbbUh^  (that  from  ceilings  of  rooms  is 
preferable,)  or  powdered  ohalk;  half  a 
bushel  of  wood-ashes;  one-sixteenth  of 
a  bushel  of  satut;  the  last  three  to  be 
billed  tine.  The  whole  to  be  mixed 
and  beaten  together  until  they  form  a 
tine  plaister.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
compound  sufficiently  differing  from 
others  recommended  by  his  contempora- 
ries and  predecessors  to  have  entitled 
him  to  caU  it  his  invention. 

Fobtuna'a.  (Named  in  compliment  to 
M'r.  Fortune,  botanical  collector  in  China. 
}i€kUord,,Juglands  [Jnglandacee].  linn., 
21'MoniBCUi  9'Polyandria,) 

A  earwn  pimnt,  with  iht  aspect  of  ft  Snnueli. 
By  Mcda,  and  probably  by  grafting  on  •mailer 
•pceiea  of  the  Walnut  and  Hickorj.  Likely  to 
prove  hardy. 

F.  Ckkufnafs  (Chinese),  a*.  Green.  June.  North 
China.    1844. 

Fothbbqi'lla.  (Named  after  Dr. 
FothergiU,  Nat.  ord.,  Witch-Hazels  [Ha- 
mamelidacefe].  Linn.,  \%Icosundria  2- 
Difyma,) 

Hardy  Ettle  shmbe,  from  North  America ;  their 
white,  aweet-aeented  flower*  appearing  before  the 
leavea.  Seeds,  which  frequently  ripen  in  this 
eountry,  sown  in  spring,  in  a  [Mat  border,  or  in 
psna,  and  transplanted ;  layers  in  March  and  Au- 
r«s«t ;  sandy,  moist  peat, 
r.  •tet/y<ui  (alder-leaved).  4.  May.  1705. 
1.' —  aew'/a  (aente-leoved).    4.    Jane.    176S. 

• Mayor  (htfger).    4.    May.    1 705. 

.  -  -^—^obtufMa  (blunt-ZeoMd)*  4.  June.    17^5. 
—  — —  ser&ttna  Qaxn-jHowering).  4.  August.  1765. 

Fountains,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
tuhtid^Jets  dkCOMLy  snrpise  by  Uieir  novelty, 
and  the  surprise  is  proportioned  to  the 
height  to  which  they  throw  the  water ; 
bnt  these  perpendicular  columns  of  water 
have  no  pretence  to  beauty.  The  Em- 
peror fountain  at  Chatsworth  is  the  most 
surprising  in  the  world,  for  it  tosses  its 
waters  to  a  height  of  267  feet,  impelled 
by  A  fall  from  a  reservoir  881  feet 
above  the  ajutage,  or  mouth  of  the  pipe 
from  which  it  rushes  into  the  air.  The 
supply  of  water,  either  naturally  or  ar- 
tificially, is  brought  from  a  higher  level 
than  the  discharging  pipe ;  but  the  water 
will  not  rise  so  high  a&  the  level  from 
whence  it  came,  which  is  owing  to  the 
redstance  of  the  air  at  the  discharging 
point,  its  own  gravity,  and  the  friction  of 
Uie  sides  of  the  pipe  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. TVliatever  be  the  form  in  which 
the  water  is  discharged,  if  it  is  designed 
10  throw  it  up  in  a  perpendicular  direc 


lion,  the  pipe  must  be  so  narrowed  where  1  BBaa* 


the  water  issues  out  as  not  to  be  abcvA 
one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  conduct- 
ing pipe. 

Fou&cbo'ta.  (Named  after  JIf.  Fow- 
croy,  a  celebrated  chemist.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllids  [Amaiyllidaoeie].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  1  'Monogynia.  Allied  to  littsea. ) 

Amaryllids  reach  their  maximum  grandeur  in 
Fomren/pm  Umgm^oot  whose  flower-stem  rises  to 
40  feet,  whilst  that  of  F.  gigant^a  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  moderate-sued  Agave,  and  both 
would  thrive  in  the  open  ur  with  us  in  summer. 
There  are  only  two  species  introduced.  The  fol- 
lowing synonymes  belong  to  F.  giganis^a :— Far'- 
tida,  tuberafsa^  Cubefntis,  rifgida,  Austra'Hs.Mn. 
dagmscarie'ntis,  vademnta'ta.  They  are  increased 
by  imported  seeds,  or  by  suckers. 

F.  gigmmttfa  (gigantic).    SO.  Oreen.  August.    9. 

Amer.    lOQO* 
« Umgm^va  (long-lired).     40.     Whit«.      May. 

Mexico.    I83S. 
—  tubiJU/ra  (tube-flowered).   1.  Oreen,  red.   Pe« 

bnivy.    Mexico.    IS59. 
Foxbane.    AconVtvm  vulpa'ria 
FoxGLOVS.    Diyita'lis. 
Fbactures.    If  an  immaterial  branch 
is  broken,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  entirely ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stem  or 
branch  which  cannot  be  replaced  is  thus 
injured,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  fhusture ;  and 
if  it  be  only  partial,  and  the  stem  or 
branch  but  small,  the  parts  will  again 
unite  by  being  put  back  into  their  natural 
position,  and  well  propped  up.    The  cure 
may  be  expected  not  to  succeed  if  the 
fracture  is  accompanied  with  contusion, 
or  if  the  stem  or  branch  is  large ;  and 
even  where  it  succeeds,  the  woody  fibres 
do  not  contribute  to  the  union ;  but  the 
granular  and  herbaceous  substance  only 
which  exudes  from  between  the  wood 
and  liber,  insinuating  itself  into  all  inter- 
stices, and  finally  becoming  indurated  in 
the  wood.    Splints  extending  at  least  a 
foot  above  and  below  the  fracture  should 
be  bound  very  firmly  all  round,  and  a 
plaister  of  grafting-day  to  exclude  wet  be 
placed    over  all,  and  every  precaution 
adopted  to  prevent  the  surfaces  of  the 
wound  being  moved  by  the  force  of  the 
wind. 

Fbaoa'bia.    The  Strawberry.     (From 

fragranSt  perfiimed ;  in  reference  to  the 

flavour  of  the  fruit.   Nat,  ord.,  Mosewarts 

[Bosaceie].    Linn.,  lH^Icosandria  1-Jlfo- 

nogynia.) 

Hardy  erergreens.  Seeds,  sown  early  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  planted  oat  early,  will  in  many  CB*es 
produce  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  season. 
Plants  are  most  easily  obuined  by  detschinr  ths 
rnnncrs.     Deep  loam  suito  them.    -See  Stua*' 
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F  Bofi«W0'iu<t(BuenM  Ayrev).  t.  Apttnl.  Jnoe. 
Rurno*  Ayres. 

—  Bref/i'fiir>j(Bre«lins).  1.  White.  Mbt.  Pnmf6. 

—  eulpei'na  (/ar^e-cmlyzed).    1.    White.    April. 

Fnnce. 
->  Canmde'tui^  (Canadian),  l^.  White.  May.  N. 
Amer. 

—  CAUe'futt  (Chili),   f.   White.   May.  8.  Amer. 

I7S7. 

—  co</t'fM  (hill.  QreenPine),    1.  Whit*.    June. 

Germany.    1708. 
*  tUiftior  (taller.  HautboiM),    l|.  White.  May. 
Britain. 

—  grand^flc^ra   (Pine.       Great  .  flowerrd).      1. 

White.     May.    Surinam.     1750. 

—  PtuUca  (peltow.    Indian).    1.    Yeilovr.    July. 

India.    1806. 

—  Mafayffea  (Bfiyaufe  de  Champ).    1.     White. 

May.    Prance. 

—  iiiofio;iAj^<to  (one-leaved).    1.    White.    May. 

1778. 

—  p/af«iu><'<fe«  (plane-like).    I.    Red.  May.  N. 

Amer. 

—  vt^aea  (edible.    Common  wUd),     I.     White. 

May.    Britain. 

—  VtrginiJna  {SimrM.     Virninia.)    I.    While. 

April.    N.  Amer.     1030. 

Frames  are  structures  employed  either 
in  forcing,  or  in  protecting  plants,  and 
are  of  varioas  sizes. 

According  to  tbe  good  practical  rules 
of  Abercrombie,  the  one  -  light  frame 
may  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
width  from  back  to  front,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  the  other  way;  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  high  in  the  back,  and  nine 
in  front,  with  a  glass  sash  or  light,  made 
to  fit  the  top  completely,  to  slide  up  and 
down,  and  move  away  occasionally. 

The  two-light  frame  may  be  seven  feet 
long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  high  in  the  back,  with 
bars  reaching  from  it  at  top  to  the  front, 
serving  both  to  strengthen  the  frame  and 
help  to  support  the  lights ;  the  two  lights 
to  be  each  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
made  to  fit  the  top  of  the  frame  exactly. 

The  three-light  frame  should  be  ten  feet 
six  inches  long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  in 
tlie  back,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  front — observing  that  those 
designed  principally  for  the  culturf^  of 
melons  may  be  rather  deeper  than  for 
encumbers,  because  they  generally  re- 
quire a  greater  depth  of  mould  or  earth 
on  the  beds ;  though  frames,  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  the  back,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  in  front,  are  often  made  to  serve 
occasionally  both  for  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons. Each  frame  should  have  two  cross 
bars,  ranging  from  the  top  of  the  back  to 
til  at  of  the  front,  at  three  feet  six  inches 
di<)tance,  to  strengthen  the  frame,  and 
ftupport  the  lights ;  and  the  three  lights 


should  be  each  three  feet  six  incheB  wii]«; 
the  whole  together  being  made  to  fit  the 
top  of  tbe  frame  exactly,  every  way  in 
length  and  width. 

Sometimes  the  above  sort  of  frames  are 
made  of  larger  dimensions  than  before 
specified ;  but  in  respect  to  this  it  should 
be  observed,  that  if  larger  they  are  very 
inconvenient  to  move  to  different  parts 
where  they  may  be  occasionally  wanted, 
and  require  more  heat  to  warm  the  in- 
ternal air;  and  in  respect  to  depth  par- 
ticularly, if  they  are  but  just  deep  oioagta 
to  contain  a  due  depth  of  mould,  and  for 
the  plants  to  have  moderate  room  to 
grow,  they  will  be  better  than  if  deeper, 
as  the  plants  will  be  then  always  near  the 
glasses,  which  is  an  essential  consideration 
in  early  work,  and  the  internal^  air  will 
be  more  effectually  supported  in  a  due 
temperature  of  warmth ;  for  the  deeper 
the  frame,  the  less  in  proportion  will  be 
the  heat  of  the  interned  air,  and  tbe 
plants  being  far  from  the  glasses  will  be 
some  disadvantage  in  their  early  growth. 
Besides,  a  too  deep  frame,  both  in  early 
and  late  work,  is  apt  to  draw  the  plants 
up  weakly;  for  they  always  naturally  as- 
pire towards  the  glasses,  and  the  more 
space  there  is,  the  more  they  will  run  up; 
for  which  reason  the  London  kitchen- 
gardeners  have  many  of  their  ft^mes  not 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  high 
behind,  and  seven  in  front,  especially 
those  which  are  intended  to  winter  the 
more  tender  young  plants,  such  as  canli 
flower  and  lettuce,  and  for  raising  early 
small  salad,  herbs,  radishes,  d^o. 

The  wood-work  of  the  back,  ends,  and 
fh)nt  should  be  of  inch  or  inch  and  n 
quarter  deal,  as  before  observed,  which 
should  be  idl  neatly  planed   even  and 
smooth  on  both  sides ;  and  the  joints,  in 
framing  them  together,  should  be  so  close 
that  no  wet   or  air    can    enter.      The 
cross-bars  or  bearers  at  top,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  glasses,  should  be  about  three 
inches  broad  and  one  thick,  and  neatly 
dovetailed  in  at  back  and  front  even  with 
both  edges,  tibat  the  lights  may  shut 
down  close,  each  having  a  groove  or  chan- 
nel  along  the  middle  to  conduct  off  all 
wet  falling  between  the  lights.    At  the 
end  of  each  frame,  at  top,  should  be  a  thin 
slip  of  board,  four  inches  broad,  np  to 
the  outside  of  the  lights,  being  nece^ary 
to  guard  against  cutting  winds  mshinis 
in  at  that  part  immediately  apon   thm 
plants,  when  the  lights  are  occanonally 
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filled  behind  for  the  necessary  admission 
of  Iresh  air,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  lights,  the  wood- 
work of  the  frame  should  be  one  inch  and 
a  half  thick  and  two  and  a  half  broad ; 
and  the  bars  for  the  immediate  support 
of  the  glass-work  shonld  be  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  Uilck ;  for,  if  too  broad  and  thick, 
they  would  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
so  should  be  only  just  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  lights,  and  be  ranged  from  the 
back  part  to  the  front,  nine  or  twelve 
inches  asunder. 

Ail  the  wood-work,  both  of  the  frames 
and  lights,  should  be  painted,  to  preserve 
them  from  decay.  A  lead  colour  will  be 
the  most  eligible ;  and  if  done  three  times 
over,  outside  and  in,  will  preserve  the 
wood  exceedingly  from  the  injuries  of 
weflther,  and  from  the  moisture  of  the 
aaarth  and  dimg. 

Mr.  Knight  has  suggested  an  important 
improvement  in  the  form  of  frames.  He 
observes,  that  the  general  practice  is  to 
make  the  surface  of  the  bed  perfectly 
horizontal,  and  to  give  an  inclination  to 
the  glass.  That  side  of  the  frtuone  which 
is  to  stand  towards  the  north  is  made 
nearly  as  deep  again  as  its  opposite ;  so 
that  d  the  mould  is  placed  of  an  equal 
depth  (as  it  ought  to  be)  over  the  whole 
bed,  the  plants  are  too  far  from  the  glass 
at  one  end  of  the  frame,  and  too  near  at 
the  other.  To  remove  this  inconvenience, 
be  points  out  the  mode  of  forming  the 
bed  on  an  inclined  plane ;  and  the  frame 
formed  with  sides  of  equal  depth,  and  so 
put  together  as  to  continue  perpendicular 
when  on  the  bed,  as  represented  in  the 
aoeonopanying  aketch. 


There  are  several  minor  points  in  the 
eonntruction  of  frames  that  deserve  at- 
tentinn.  The  strips  of  lead  or  wood  that 
sustain  the  panes  of  glass  should  run 
aeroas  the  frame,  and  not  lengthwise; 
they  then  neither  obstruct  so  much  the  J 


(  entrance  of  light,  nor  the  passing  off  or 
rain.  The  iuHide  of  the  frame  should  be 
painted  white,  since  plants  generally 
suffeir  in  them  for  want  of  light :  if  the 
accumulation  of  heat  was  required,  the 
colour  should  be  blaok. 

Baising  the  Frame*, — It  is  a  well-known, 
difficulty  that  the  gardener  has  in  raising 
the  frames  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  within  them  at  a  determined 
and  constant  distance  from  the  glass. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Nairn,  gardener  to 
J.  Gresswell,  Esq.,  of  Battersea  Priory, 
has  introduced  the  ingenious  contrivance 
represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch 
and  references : — ^a,  a  moveable  framo ; 
B  B,  inside  lining  of  the  pit ;  o  o,  outer 
wall.  Between  these  the  sides  of  the 
frame  pass,  and  are  lowered  or  elevated 
by  racks  and  st>indles,  d  d. 


A  more  simple  plan  might  perhaps  be 
adopted,  by  having  frames  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth  as  the  original,  but 
only  from  an  inoh  to  three  inches,  or  up- 
wards, deep.  These,  as  necessary,  might 
be  put  on  the  top,  and  would  be  kept  close 
by  the  pressure  of  the  lights ;  bolts  and 
nuts  might  also  be  easily  applied,  and 
the  interstices  rendered  still  more  im- 
pervious to  air  by  being  faced  with  list. 

Olau  and  Olazing. — See  Stovb. 

Shelter  for  the  Olnu. — In  proportion 
to  the  number  of  lights,  matting  for 
shading  and  sheltering  must  be  at  hand. 
The  usual  mode  of  covering  at  night  is 
by  laying  on  mats,  and  over  these  litter, 
in  thickness  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  season.  Some  gardeners  lay  hay 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  over  this  the  mats.  Every  person 
conversant  with  these  modes  of  shelter 
is  aware  of  their  inconvenience.  In 
rainy  weather  they  soon  become  wet, 
and  rapidly  chill  the  beds;  added  to 
which,  the  trouble  caused  in  placing  and 
removing  them,  and  the  danger  to  the 
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glass  from  tLe  stones  laid  on  as  a  resist- 
ance to  tbe  wind,  are  by  no  means  in- 
eonsiderable. 

Mr.  Seton,  to  obviate  these  inconve- 
niences, employs  a  particular  covering, 
which  he  consimcts  of  four  laths,  two 
of  sQch  a  length  as  to  exceed  a  little  that 
of  the  frame,  and  the  others  in  a  similar 
manner  that  of  its  breadth.  These  are 
bound  together  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
form  a  parallelogram  of  the  form  and  size 
of  the  frame ;  and  pieces  are  bound  across 
this  at  a  foot  apart  from  each  other. 
Over  this  a  mat  is  spread,  and  over  the 
mat  a  layer  of  straw  is  fastened,  laid  on 
level  like  thatch,  from  three  to  six  inches 
thick,  as  may  appear  necessary.  If  the 
breadth  of  the  fiwne  is,  or  exceeds,  four 
feet,  it  is  best  to  have  the  covering  in  two 
parts,  otherwise  it  becomes  weak  and  un- 
wieldy. These  pannels,  as  they  may 
be  called,  Mr.  Seton  also  employs  in  pre- 
serving tender  plants  through  the  winter. 
A  pit  of  frames,  earthed  up  all  round, 
and  covered  \ith  one  of  them,  or  two  or 
'thrae  if  needfol,  is  completely  impervious 
to  froHL 

Substitute*  for  ^&us.— Oiled  paper  was 
formerly  employed;  but  this  has  been 
superseded  by  linen  dressed  with  Whit- 
nay's  or  Tanner's  compositions ;  or  the 
gardener  may  employ  the  following  pre- 
paration:— Old  pale  linseed-oil,  three 
2unts;  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead), 
one  ouncd;  white  resin,  four  ounces. 
Grind  the  acetate  widi  a  litde  of  the  oil, 
then  add  the  rest  and  the  resin.  Incor- 
porate thoroughly  in  a  large  iron  pot  over 
a  gentle  fire;  and,  with  a  large  brush, 
apply  hot  to  a  fine  calico  stretched  loosely 
previously,  by  means  of  tacks,  upon  the 
frame.  On  the  following  day  it  is  fit  for 
use,  and  may  be  either  done  over  a  second 
time,  or  tacked  on  tightly  to  remain. — 
Gartiener^s  Chronicle. 

The  quantity  made  according  to  this 
recipe  will  be  sufficient  for  about  100 
square  feet  of  calico. 

Framcisce'a.  We  have  referred  the 
species  to  Brunsfelsia. 

Franco'a.  (Named  after  F.  Franco,  a 
Spaniard.  NaL  ord.,  Francoads  [Franco- 
acesBJ.   Linn.,  S-Octandria  i^-leiragifnia,) 

fiKcdy  herbaoeoua  perennials,  natives  oi  Chili, 
and  impatient  of  wet  under  cultiTation.  A  few 
plants  should  be  kept  in  cold  frames,  to  replace 
such  as  die  off  during  severe  winters.  Seeds  in 
a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring ;  plants  hardened  off, 
and  then  transplanted  {  dry,  aandv  loam  suits 
them  beau    In  severe  weather,  they  are  worUi 


the  labour  el  sticking  a  few  evergreen  boughs 
r«>und  thea 

F.  appewiirult^ta  (appendage<l).  fl.  Purple.  July. 
1S30. 

—  ramo^iu  (branched).   S.    White.   July.   18)1. 

—  tonehif&Ua  (sawthietk-leaved).     S.     Parp!«. 

July.    1830. 

Franks 'mia.  Sea  Heath.  (Named 
after  FrankemuSj  a  Swedish  botanist. 
Nat.  ord.,  Frankeniads  [Frankeniaces]. 
Linn.,  6-Ilexandria  l-Monogyniu,) 

Small  plants,  found  chiefly  near  the  sea.  mntv 
curious  than  pretty,  though  useful  forrock-«orka. 
or  for  a  collection  of  alpines.  Sceeds,  euttinga. 
aDd  dividing  the  roots ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little 
P':at. 

BALF-VABDY  SyERGRBEN   TRAILERS. 
F  erinif&HM  (heath-leaved>.     i.      Red.     July. 
Canaries.    1 81 6. 

—  midi/U/rn.  (knot-flowered),    i.     Flesh.    Jace. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  fMnicvV.'«  (few-flowered).     1.    Piak.    Jaly, 

N.  aoUand.    1824. 


July 


:m. 


UiRDT  XVEROREEH  TRAILERS. 
F.  ewymbo'sa  (corymbose).     4.      Red. 
Barbary.    1810. 

—  hirtufta  (hairy).    ^,    Light  blue.    July. 

beria.    1789. 
~~  hUermtfiia  (intermediate),   i-   White.    July. 
South  Europe.    1817* 

—  /tf'eit  (smooth),    i.    Flesh.    July.    En^aad. 

—  tnofllit  (soft),  i.   Red.   July.  Caucasus.  1834. 

—  Nt/thria  (Nothria).    i.    Flesh.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I8IO. 

—  pulveruWfUa   (powdery).     4<      IBLtd*     Jwfy, 

England.    AnnuaJ. 

Frankincense.    Pi'nua  ta'da. 

''^ba'sera.  (Named  after  John  Frnffr^ 
botanical  ooUecior  in  North  Ameiicai. 
Nat.  Old.,  Geiitianwort*  [Gentianacew]. 
Linn.,  2'etrandria  1-Muuogynia,  Allied  fio 
Chironia.) 

Hardy  biennial  marsh-plant.  Seeda  in  spriag-, 
and  transplanted ;  also  by  division  of  the  rooCa  t 
sandy  peat,  with  a  little  turfy  loam. 

F.  Caroiine'nsit  (Carolina).    4.    Greeo,  yellow. 
July.    Carolina.    170(« 

Fraxine'lla.     Dtcta*mnu»» 

Fra'xinus.  The  Ash.'  (Fraxinvs  is  the 
Latin  for  an  ash-tree.  Nat  ord.,  Olic^- 
wortt  [Oleaceae].  Linn.,  23  Po^^umm 
^-DicBcia,) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  with  green  floweia. 
Seeds  ripe  in  October,  thea  to  be  collected,  a»d. 
stored  in  thin  Isjers  in  the  ground,  mixed  wiili 
sandy  soil,  and  turned  once  or  twice  during  tbc 
winter  |  the  seeds  sifted  from  the  soil,  and  avira 
in  March  or  April.  Most  of  the  species  may  a!ao 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  most  distinct  of 
them;  as  also  the  varieties  by  grafting.  Or?:, 
deep  loam  makes  them  produce  mt  beat  timb<^. 
The  Weepinif,  the  SUoer^  and  OoUem^-^mHbmi 
varieties  of  F.  exeefUior  are  interesting. 

F,  acuminafta  (pointed.    Greets).   40.    Ifay.    IC 
Amer.    1723. 

—  a'lte  (white).  SO.  Green.  May.  N.. 

—  snnan'MtA I  (bitterest).    S8.    May. 
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/*.  Jmcrion'iM  (Ameriemn-vAite).  S«.    May.    M. 

Amer.     1733. 
teft/Viui  (broad-lemved).    SO.    Mbv. 

—  9mgu$ti/i/l»a  (narrow-lemTed).     May.    bpam. 

182S. 

—  ^pefjuiiea  (appendaged).    SO.    Mny, 

—  appendicuMta  (appendirulate).    SO.    May. 

—  arf  e'n/ra  (ailTery).   IS.   June.  Coniea.    1825. 

—  e^tro-verema  (dark  graen).  4.  May.  Britain. 
•— >  — —  aa^rta  (golden).    April.  . 

—  CanHmiAta  (Carolina).  30.  June.   N.  Amer. 

1789. 

—  tSmthrea  (grey).    SO.    Maj.    N.  Amer.    I8:i4. 

—  fltt'roJdeM  (conre-lootbed).     May.     Carolina. 

1811. 

—  tfUTpMea  (oral).    80.   May.    N.  Am«r.     18S3. 

—  ep^ptero  (wing-upon-wing).     SO.    May.     N. 

Amer.    1823. 

—  fljroeVrfor  (taller).    CowtmumABk),   80.    May. 

Britain. 
arg^ntem    (nlTer-6«r*erf).      SO.      May. 

Britain. 

au^rea  (golden-^oHhirf).  SO.  May.  Britnin. 

m^reap^dmlm  (yeUow-penduloua).  May. 

Britain. 
cro'aa  (gnawed).    SO.    May.    Britain. 

—  — — /ainfe^M  ffongona).  sO.  May.  Britain. 
kTitumUflU    (horiaontal).     SO.      May. 

Britain. 
jaafnfim  Qaaper-liko.  7e/foiP-lttriktftf).30. 

May. 
KxncfgnAm  (Kineainey).  40.  May.  Kin- 

eaimey. 

—  — -  IvfUa  (jtWaW'tdged),  SO.   Mav.  Britain. 

>  ito'iia  (dwarf).    10.    May.    Britain. 

•^iMteta(pend4iloaa).    80.    May. 

>    tMafta  (atreaked).    80.    May.    Britain. 

-^  — -  9emte&»a  (warted-^arAeid).     00.     May. 

^^"gland. 
-^  — —  >«rr«c«^M  pe'nduia  (pcndolona-warted). 

May.    England. 

— verUeUUifrig  (whorled).  SO.  May.  Britain. 

•.-  erpt^naa  (ezpandol).  30.  May.  N.  Amer.  \824- 
— fvf«m  (duklMrown).  30.  May.  N.  Amer.  i8-iS. 
'  kei€fpkfUa  (▼ariow-lcnTed).  80.  May.  iCog- 

laod. 
,.» —i..  oart«fc'/a  (variegated- Aaeed).   IS.  May. 

Irvland.     1830. 
— /iVten^/v'iia  (walnnt-leaved).   40.    May.    N. 
•     Amer.    1788. 

—  — — '  auHntegtfrrima  (nearly>entirc).  40.  May. 
— >  laeimU^tm  Qmffctd-leavetC).    May.     N.  Amer. 
— >  ia^meem(lMnet'te€MH!d).  SO.  M  it.  N.  Amer.  18^0. 
•^  lemii$ei/&lia     (lentiacna-leavad).      6.      May. 

Aleppo.    1710. 
^  ^— jw'iui«/s  (penduloua).    SO.    June.    Ger- 
many.   J8S9. 

—  Itmgifif'Ha  (loDg.leaf«d).  80.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1884. 

—  iyfeida  (ahining).    SO.    May. 

—  mcfcrapAjf'/la  (large-leaved).    40.    May.    IR93. 

—  JUatieti'na  (Mexican).      80.      Green.      May. 

Mexico.    1885. 

—  MfM«  (mixed).    80.    May.    N.  Amer.    1884. 

—  mum$iri/ta  (monttroua).    July.    Britain. 

—  so'iM  (dwarf).    0.    June. 

^  nfgrm  (biMsk'hrameked).  SO.  May.  N.  Amor. 

I8SS. 
--  —fafla  (egg-tbapecC.    *)•    May.    N.  Amer. 

—  ospeafrpa  (ahar^fniited).  10.  May.  CauCiiaaa. 

1815. 
oafpt^Om  (aharp-leaiTcd).     SO.     Sonth 

Enrope.    1891. 
->^ttula(piae).    30.    May.    N.  Amer.  f 

—  ptuuu^sa  (eloch.teooed).   30.    May.    Carotinn. 

1880. 


i*. /Minn/o'lfa  (amaU'leared).   90.  May.   Leraati 

18-^3. 
^  platpeu'rjia  (broad-fimUed).     80.     May.     N« 

Amer.    ISau. 

—  jMlMiOinVo'^a  I gre^t- Valerian -leaTed).  Apili. 

N.  Amer.     18)2. 

—  pub«f»eena  (downy).    SO.     Apni.     N.  Amer. 

1811. 
tel(^o'll0  (bfoad-leaved).    SO.    May. 

—  — —  Utngif&Ua  (lontr- leaved).    90.    May. 

—  — —  tubjmb^Mena  (aligbtly-downy).  SO.  May* 

—  pmlvenUtfHia  (powdery).  SO.   May.  N.  Amer. 

16S4. 

—  quadranguioftu  (fonr.angled-^iue).   80.   Ma» 

N.  Amer.    1888. 
nerea'Mi  (nerved).    80.    May 

—  Richafrdi  (Ricbard'a).    80.    May.    N.  Am^r. 

—  rubievfiuki  (ruddy-««n«d}.  SO.  Mn    •  N.  Amer« 

18S4. 

—  niya  (rusty).    80.    May.    N.  Amei.     182S. 

—  MMBtee(^i/tfa  (elder-leaved).     80.     May.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 
-<»  — — >  crUtna  (enrled).    80.    Mar. 

—  teaMriMV(yite  (tamaiiak-leaved).   April.    Le. 

vant. 

—  ven^eUor  (many-colourod).    May.    Britain. 

—  ififretu  ifftten).    SO     BJay. 

vartegcfta  (variegaud).    SO.    April. 

'-  vifridis  (green).    30.    May.    N.  Amer.    1824. 

—  MtuUAojrploVdet  (aebee^tree-like).     North   ol 

India.    1848. 

Frex-stonb  peaches  and  npotarineti 
are  those  with  fhiit,  the  flesh  of  which 
parts  freely  firom  the  stone. 

FBEEZiMa.    See  Frost. 

Fbkzib'ra.  (Named  after  J.  F,  Fre- 
zier,  a  French  traveller  in  South  America. 
Nat  ord.,  I%ead9  [TemstrSmiaceaB]. 
.inn.,  19' Pohfondria  l-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Lettsomi*.) 

Greenboose  evergreen  abrab,  with  the  habit  of 
a  Laurel.  Cuttinga  of  half-ripened  ahoots  in 
•andy  aoil.  In  heat,  nnder  a  band-light;  lumpy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  aand.  Sununei 
temp.,  60^  to  75*;  winter,  50^  to  5^. 

f.  theoifdee  (tea-like).    4.    White.    September. 
Jamaica.    1818. 

Fbevcb  Beak.    See  Kidiiet  Beanw 
Fbbnoh  Mabigold.     Tage^tet  pa'lula. 
Fbie'sia.    (Named  after  Dr.  Fries,  of 
Lund.     Nat  ord.,  Lindenblooms  [Tilia- 
cesB].   11-Dodecandria  I'Morwgynia.    Al« 
lied  to  ElflBooarpus.) 

A  fit  plant  for  training  agalnat  a  eonaervatory 
wall.  Ctttdnga  of  young  ahoota,  rather  firm,  in 
•and,  nnder  a  glaaa,  in  April;  turfy  loam  and 
fihrr  neat,  with  a  little  aand.  Winter  temp.,  38* 
to  46*^. 

F.  pedmmt^He  (pednnded).    d.    White.    V 
Diemen'a  Land.    1818. 

Frihge-trbb.     CMona*nihvi. 

Fritilla'ria.  Fridllary.  (From  fri^ 
tiilus,  a  chess-board;  referring  to  the 
chequered  flowers  of  some  species.  Nfit: 
ord.,  LUjfwori*  [LiUacesB].  Hardy  bulbs^ 
in  dose  sflRnity  with  the  true  IJlids. 
linn.,  6'Heaandrla  I'Monogynia,) 
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F.  rflha  (white.    Amtricam),    1.    White.    May. 
N.  Amer. 

—  aifprea  (copper-eolonred).  U.  Copper.    July. 

Mexico.    ISM. 
•-  imperiafiU  (croum-impnitA),  4,  Dark  yelloMr. 

April.    Persia.    1506- 
~"»—^flv9a  (yellow -/ovrretf).      4.     Yellow. 

ApriL    Persia.    1500. 

—  '-'^rwbra  (nd-Jlowered),    4.    Bed.    April. 

Persia.    169(l< 

—  set^ndent  (dimbing).  Tallow.  April.  8ib>.,ria. 

1827. 

—  fTo/scAjfo'iMi  (Kotichy'a).   4.   AprU.    Huart- 

•ehall.    1844. 
•—  laneeolafta   (apear-head-Zeov^tf)'      f •      Duk 
purple.    May.    Kamuchatka.    1 750. 

—  latif&Ua  (broad-learod).  1.  lied.    May.   Can- 

caaos.    1004. 

—  leueafiUha   (white-flowered.      Ruuian),      1. 

White.    May.    Siberia.    I8S2. 
«^  LutiMmca  (Spanish).     1.     Brown,  purple. 

June.    Spain.    I8Sft. 
^iu'tem  (yeUow-yCowered).    I.    Yellow.     May. 

Caucaaua.    181S. 
o^mWea'iSTiff  (Ouinea-fowl-like).      1.      Purple. 

May.    Britain. 

—  meUagroftUt  (meleagris.like).     1.     Purple. 

May.    Siberia.    1884.. 
«^  ilettantftmi  (Meaaina).    1.    Brown,  purple. 
June.    Italy.    1835. 

—  mCnor  (amaller).   1^.   Purple-cpotted.    ApriL 

Altai  Mountaina.    1830. 

—  nero4/sa  (nerred-lraoed).    U.     Dark  purple. 

May.    Caucaaua.    18S0. 

—  nfgra  (black).    1.    Yellow.     Purple.     May. 

Pyreneea.    iSQd. 

—  o^^i'^ua  (twiated-ZeaeetO*    1*    Brown*  purple. 

April.    Caucaaua. 

—  OMjfpeftala  (aharp-petaled).  14-  Purple.  June. 

Pindaii. 
<-  Pe'rrie't  ( Peraian).  li.  Brown.    May.    Persia. 

1S9<I. 

minima  (least.  Peraian).  4.  Brown.  May. 

Peraia.    1590. 

—  ;}^a/rojr(early-ipAtto).  I.  White.  May.  Europe. 

—  pttdi'ca  (chaate).    1.     Purple,  yellow.    May. 

N.  Amer.    1894. 

—  Pjfrenafica  (Pyrenean).      14.     Dark   purple. 

June.    Spain.    1005. 

—  Rutfufnica   (Buaaian).     I.     Purple.      May. 

Caucasus.    1890. 

—  tetu^Ua  (slender).    1.    Purple.     May.    Can* 

casua.    1820. 

—  Zii/t>(/VZta  (tulip-leared).    1.    Brown,  purple. 

Mar.    Crimea.     1891. 

—  90rtieiUarta  (whorled).     1.     Purple.     April. 

Crimea.    1898. 

Fbttillabt  A8  a  Flobzbt's  Flower. — 
Pnmagation :  by  OJfkeU. — The  ol&ets  are 
proauced  round  the  old  balbs;  these 
should  be  detached  every  third  year  when 
the  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  be  planted  in 
a  bed  ot  light,  rich  earth,  each  variety  by 
itself,  where  they  may  remain  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  flower.  Then  take 
them  up,  and  plant  them  in  October, 
either  ia  5|-inch  pots,  three  or  four  bulbs 
in  a  pot,  or  plant  them  in  patches  near 
the  fhmt  of  the  mixed  flower-border. 
The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
smaller  kinds  of  FritUla'ria,    The  noble 


F,  imperU^Ui,  when  the  bulbs  attain  t 
certain  size,  produces  two  flower-stemsi 
and  each  stem  perfects  a  bulb.  Thej 
may  then  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  r» 
planted.  This  species,  on  account  of 
flowering  early,  may  be  planted  when 
divided  into  bedis  in  the  grouped  flower- 
garden,  which  they  will  highly  ornament, 
and  will  die  down  early  enough  to  be 
succeeded  by  summer  flowen.  This 
species  is  too  large  for  pots. 

SaiL — The  Crown  Imperial,  mfh  its 
varieties,  should  be  planted  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  not 
rich,  it  must  be  made  so  by  the  additioo 
of  a  good  dressing  of  well-decomposed 
manure.  The  stems  send  out,  just  above 
the  bulbs,  a  large  number  of  young  strong 
shoots.  The  plants  will  be  ben&ted  in 
that  stage  by  a  top-dressing  of  very  de- 
cayed dung  placed  dose  to  the  stems. 

If  the  smaller  species  be  cultivated  in 
pots,  the  proper  soil  for  them  will  be  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  vegetable 
mould,  in  equal  parts. 

Orowintf  Beaton, — All  the  amaller  kinds 
of  the  Fntillary  will  flower  beautifully  in 
pots.  Pot  them  in  October  in  6^ineh 
pots,  four  bulbs  in  each,  in  a  light,  rich 
compost.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ooal-ashet 
in  a  bed,  and  protect  them  through  the 
winter  with  hoops  and  mats.  There  they 
may  remain  till  they  flower,  and  then  be 
removed  into  the  greenhouse.  When  in- 
tended to  bloom  in  the  open  ground,  plant 
them  in  patches  in  the  mixed  flower^ 
border.  ^ 

BetHng  Beaton, — ^As  soon  as  the  bloom- 
ing season  is  over  and  the  leaves  decided, 
take  the  bulbs  up,  and  keep  tbeM  in  a 
cool,  rather  moist  place,  till  tba 
for  planting  arrives  again. 

YsLoa  Obchis.     Oymnade'nia  vfi 

Frost.  If  a  plant  be  firozen,  (and 
though  some  defy  the  attacks  oi  frost* 
others  are  very  liable  to  its  fatal  influanee,) 
death  is  brought  upon  them  as  it  is  in 
the  animal  frame,  by  a  complete  breaking 
down  of  their  tissue ;  their  vassela  are 
ruptured,  and  putrefaction  follows. 

The  following  oontingendea  render  8 
plant  especially  liable  to  be  frosen  s-^ 

Fint, — Moisture  renders  a  plant  svs- 
ceptibie  of  cold.  Every  gardener  knowt 
this.  If  the  air  of  his  greenhcttM  bi 
dry,  the  plants  within  may  be  subniittea 
to  a  temperarure  of  83*  without  iigaryt 
prodded  the  return  to  a  higher  tem|iera- 
ture  be  gradual. 
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Secomdljf.  —  Gradual  decrements  of 
temperatnre  are  scarcely  felt.  A  myrtle 
may  be  forced  and  subseqaently  passed 
to  the  oonservatoxy,  to  the  cold-pit,  and 
even  thence  to  an  open  border,  if  in  the 
south  of  England,  without  enduring  any 
injury  from  the  cold  of  winter;  but  it 
would  be  killed  if  passed  at  once  from 
tlie  hothouse  to  the  border. 

Thirdly. — The  more  saline  are  the 
juices  of  a  plant,  the  less  liable  are  they 
to  congelation  by  frost.  Salt  preserves 
▼egetables  from  iiguzy  by  sudden  transi- 
tions in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. That  salted  soil  freezes  with 
more  reluctance  than  before  the  salt  is 
applied,  is  well  known,  and  that  crops  of 
turnips,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  ^c,  are 
similarly  preserved,  is  equally  well  estab- 
lished. 

l^aarfA^.— Absence  of  motion  enables 
plants  to  endure  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature.  Water  may  be  cooled  down 
to  below  82^  without  freezing;  but  it 
adidifles  the  moment  it  is  agitated. 

Hie  seeds  of  some  plants  are  benefited 
by  being  frt>zen,  for  those  of  the  rose  and 
the  hawthorn  never  germinate  so  fireely 
as  alter  being  subjected  to  the  winter 
frosts. 

Freezing  is  beneficial  to  soils,  not  only 
by  destroying  vermin  within  its  bosom, 
bat  by  siding  the  atmosphere  to  pervade 
its  texture,  which  texture  is  also  rendered 
much  more  finable  by  the  frost.  A  soil 
in  our  climate  is  rarely  frozen  to  a  depth 
of  moro  than  four  inches,  and  in  ex- 
tremely hard  winters  it  does  not  penetrate 
more  than  six  inches  in  light  soils,  and 
ten  inches  in  those  that  contain  more 
ciiqri  or  an  excess  of  moisture. 

if  a  plant  be  firozen,  dip  it  into  the 
coldeat  water,  or  qnnnge  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  dark,  cold  cellar,  so  that  it  may 
thaw  gradually. 

Fbost,  DBGBEB8  07.  When  a  gardener 
uses  this  phrase,  he  means  degrees  of 
cold  below  82^,  the  fireezing  point  of 
water. 

Fboth-vlt.    See  Tettiooioa. 

Fbuit-boox.  Fruit  for  storing  should 
be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  mature ; 
for  the  ripening  process,  the  formation 
of  sugar,  with  its  attendant  exhalation  Oa 
earbonio  add  and  water,  goes  on  as  well 
in  the  fruit-room  as  in  the  open  air  at  the 
aeaaon  when  the  functions  of  the  leaves 
have  ceased^  and  the  tmit  no  longer  en- 
larges.   In  gathering  fruit,  every  care 


should  be  adopted  to  avoid  bruising ;  Biid, 
to  this  end,  in  the  case  of  apples,  peuia, 
quinces,  and  medlsi's,  let  the  gathering 
basket  be  lined  throughout  with  sacking, 
and  let  the  contents  of  each  basket  be 
carried  at  once  to  a  floor  covered  with 
sand,  and  taken  out  one  by  one,  not 
poured  out,  as  is  too  usual,  into  a  basket. 
and  then  again  firom  this  into  a  heap ;  for 
this  aystemado  mode  of  inflicting  smaU 
bruises  is  sure  to  usher  in  decay,  inas 
much  as  that  it  bursts  the  divisional 
membranes  of  the  cells  containing  the 
juice,  and  this  being  extravasated, 
speedily  passes  from  the  stage  of  spi^ 
rituous  fermentatiou  to  that  of  putre- 
faction. To  avoid  this  is  the  principal 
object  of  fruit  storing,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  fruit  shall  be 
kept  firm  and  juicy.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  the  m^ans  required  to  secure  the 
one  also  effects  the  other. 

The  following,  we  think,  will  be  found 
safe  principles  to  guide  the  inexpe- 
rienced : — 

8Ue, — A  somewhat  low  level,  with  a 
sub-soil,  perfectly  dry,  or  rendered  so. 
We  have  said  low,  becsuse  we  feel  as- 
sured that  by  keeping  the  floor,  if  pos< 
sible,  even  a  little  below  the  ground 
level,  less  fluctuation  of  temperatnre  will 
be  experienced.  Sooner,  however,  than 
be  liable  to  much  damp,  we  would  go  as 
much  above  the  level  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  it.  Concrete  should  be 
used  for  the  flooring,  and  a  portion  of  the 
foundation  walls  done  in  cement,  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  damp  upwards 
by  oapillazy  attraction.  The  rats  and 
mice  are  great  annoyances;  the  cement 
and  concrete  would  keep  them  at  arm's 
lengtii.  A  preventive  drainage  may  be 
applied  also  round  the  exterior,  if  the 
locality  be  damp. 

Atpeet.  —  An  easterly  or  northerly 
one ;  any  point  but  south  or  south-west. 
Frost.— The  house  to  be  rendered  per- 
fectly secure  against  this.  We  would 
never  have  the  general  stoie-room  Rink 
below  forty  or  rise  above  flfiy  degrees. 
To  create  an  artificial  warmth,  and 
merely  to  keep  out  the  cold,  or  rather,  to 
procure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  warmth  which  the  interior  possesses, 
are  two  veiy  different  afikirs.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  natural  interior  warmth 
in  winter  is  best  effected  by  double  walls, 
posnessing  a  cavity  of  some  three  inches 
in  width.   The  power  of  wliat  are  termed 
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hollow  walls,  as  non-ooodiieton  of  heat, 
is  well  known.  Neither  ean  exterior 
fiiiiaps  be  readily  transmitted ;  and,  more- 
over, suoh  are  cooler  in  aoramer ;  for  the 
sluggish  agency  of  such  walla  in  trans- 
mitting heat  is  as  muoh  in  keeping  out 
summer  heats  as  the  oolds  of  winter.  If 
the  roof  is  an  exterior  one,  it  should 
either  be  double,  or  other  means  taken 
to  keep  out  the  summer  heat. 

Avr, — The  power  of  thorough  Tentila- 
tiou  when  neoessaiy,  and  equally  the 
power  of  rendering  it  almost  hermeti- 
cally sealed  is  necessary.  Of  course,  a 
very  liberal  ventilation  is  needed  when 
much  fruit  is  housed  in  the  autumn. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  a  special  pro- 
vision for  both  the  egress  of  moisture, 
and  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  and  dry  air. 
The  higher  the  level  at  which  the  latter 
eiiiers,  the  brisker  will,  in  general,  be  the 
circulation. 

Li^/ii.— T^dowB  to  admit  light,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  operations  in  the 
room;  generally  speaking,  however,  a 
fruit-room  cannot  be  kept  too  dark.  Most 
good  practitioners  agree  in  the  necessity 
of  excluding  light  as  much  as  possible. 
Scientific  men  say,  that  the  surface  skin 
of  fruits  perspires  exactly  as  the  surface 
of  leaves,  and  that  light  is  a  prime 
agent  in  inducing  such  perspiration: 
hence,  heat  and  light  are  coigoint  cauSes 
of  shrivelling.  The  windows  or  other 
apcitures,  therefore,  must  be  provided 
with  close-fitting  shutters,  and  these 
should  be  double,  even  as  the  waUs. 
During  severe  weather,  mats  enclosing 
hay  may  be  fastened  over  the  exterior. 

As  to  artificial  heat,  we  think  every 
good  general  fruit  store-room  should 
open  into  a  small  doset,  which  should 
be  so  fitted  up  as  to  produce  an  artificial 
nraimth  when  necessary.  If  adjoining  a 
mushroom-house  on  the  one  side,  or  any 
place  where  a  surplus  of  beat  was  avails 
able,  suoh  would  be  readily  accom- 
plished without  extra  expense  in  friel. 
Some  persons  have  advocated  the  placing 
piping  to  convey  heat  inside  the  cavity 
of  the  exterior  walls :  this  soimds  some- 
what philosophical,  inasmuch  as  in  such 
a  situation,  with  a  slight  amount  of  con- 
trollable ventilation,  the  non-conducting 
CHvities  might  be  kept  diy  and  warm. 
The  situation  of  pipes  or  other  appa- 
ratus, however,  should  depend  on  the  ar- 
rHUgeinent  made  for  the  frint ;  the  heat- 
ing bource,  pipes,  Ac.,  being  as  far  re- 


moved from  .them  as  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly not  immediately  beneath  them. 
Such  a  little  closet  might  poeaesa  merely 
a  stand  f6r  drawers  down  the  oeotre; 
which  stand  should  be  an  exaet  ooimter- 
part  of  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  ge- 
neral store-room ;  and  the  best  pears,  or 
other  tender  fruits,  being  placed  in  par- 
cels in  the  general  store,  might  be  re- 
moved in  portions  to  this  ripening  room, 
a  whole  drawer  at  once,  wiUiout  moving 
the  fruit. 

Fu'OHsiA.  (Named  after XeonorrffareAs, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  OnagradM 
[Onagraces].  linn.,  ^^OdMniiria.  1-Jf»- 
no^jfiita.) 

Wlien  gmrd«nen  discover  the  wmy  to  Improvo 
the  use  And  flavour  of  fnUtat  ve  caaaot  do«bc 
but  that  tboee  of  the  Fucheia  and  Cactoe  will  be 
among  the  firat  novelties  in  the  dessert. 

F.  alptfatria  (mountain).    SO.  Crimson.  August. 
BniU.    1841. 

—  9ptftmia  (no-petaled).  10.  Purple.  Sq^tember. 

Chili.    18S4. 

—  arbor^seena  (tree-like).    10.    Pink.    October. 

Mezioo.    1BS4. 
"baeiUafrU  (rod' branched).    S.    Rose.    July. 
Mesieo.     ISSQ. 

—  eoceifnea  (scarlet).  6.  Scarlet,  purple.  Aagn»t. 

Chili.     17S8. 

—  eo'sifen  (conical).   4.  Scarlet,  purple.  A«guau 

Chili.     1R15. 

—  eordif&tta  (heart-leaved).  S.  Orange.  Augusu 

Mexico.    1840. 

—  eorfmMJWra  (cluster-flowered),    fl.    Scarlet. 

Auinut.    Peru.    1S40. 
~-  cj/lindra'C9€L  (ejlindrical-ffovererf)*  >•  Scarieft. 

August.    Demerara.    1837. 
->  <f#^Mc«i<rto(toothed).Crimiota.  August.  BraaiL 

—  depe'ndema  (pendent-yloirereii).    4.    Criuaaoa. 

June.    Brssii.    1848. 

—  di'tcolor  (two-coloured).    8.  Purple,  reO.    A»- 

KUft.    Port  Famine.     1830. 

—  txeortienfta  (barked),  fl.  Green,  purple.  July. 

New  Zealand.    18S4. 
^/uflgenM  (glowing).     4.     Vcrmilioa.      Julj. 
Mexico.     1830. 

—  grafeilit  (slender).  8.  Scarlet,  purple. 

(liill.     18SS. 
— -'— uMt/ii/loVa  (manjr-flowered).   6. 

purple.    August.    Chili.     1824. 
->  integrifo'tta    (whole  -  leaved).     Bed.     June. 

Brasil.    1841. 

—  moertf'n/Atf  (large-flowered).    S.   Bed.   ApriL 

Peru.    1846. 

—  macrottefmoH   (long-stameoed).    S. 

purple.    July.    Chill.    1828. 

—  mieropAy'lte  (small-leaved).  6.  Scarlet, 

August.    Mexico.    1898. 

—  wfgriemu  (dark).   Dark  crtmaoa.    Vc 

1846. 

—  ra'dleatM  (rooting).   10.    Scarlet.   8cptcmhc». 

Braxtl.    1M7. 
^uerrotif&Um  (saw-edge-lesvod).     ft.     8ca.-l«t. 
green.    August.    Peru.    1844. 

—  timplieienvfttM   (simple-stemmed).     Ccimsocu 

July.    BratU. 

—  tpedafbilU  (showy).     4.     Scarlet.     Aeiguat^ 

Andes  of  Cuencs.    1847. 

—  ^U^ndent  (splendid),    fl.    Scarlet,  groea    A« 

gust.    Mexico.    1841. 
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W.  tat^Ua  (Micaia).  8.  Searkt,  purple.  August. 
Chili.     )8S4. 

—  tetrada*etjfkt  (fou'.fingcred-t/igma).  S.  Rose. 

Julf.    Gnatinikia.    U4S. 

—  tripk^Uaithne-lmvtd).  Criiu»on.  September. 

Piehinchie.    184*i. 
~  venu'ete  (beautiful).     0.    Purple.     October. 

Meneo.    l8Sft. 
—viTgtfta  (t«i(g7).  4.  Sotflet,  purple.  Augoet. 

Mexico.  Ittft. 
FncHftiA  OuLTDBB. — Propagation  hy 
Cutlittif. — The  best  time  for  this  is  in 
February  and  March.  The  plants  require 
a  little  heat  to  stimulate  them  into  growth. 
The  best  kinds  of  cuttings  are  the  young 
shoots  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood  as 
soon  as  they  are  an  ineh  long.  Fill  a  suf- 
ficient nnmber  of  5-hich  pots  with  a 
compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in  equal 
parts,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top ;  till 
tfie  remaining  space  up  with  silver  sand ; 
water  it  gently  to  make  it  ^rm,  then  put 
in  ihe  eatdngs  after  trimming  off  the 
lower  leaves,  give  another  goutle  water- 
ing, and  place  them  in  a  mild  hotbed, 
or  in  a  propagating  house.  If  in  the 
latter,  place  hand-glasses  over  them. 
The  cuttings  will  soon  strike  root,  and 
should  then  be  potted  off  into  the 
smallest  pots ;  shade  them  from  the  sun 
'mc  a  time,  and  then  repot  them  into  pots 
two  sizes  larger. 

By  Seed. — They  are  as  ea&ily  raised 
from  seeds  as  by  cuttings.  The  object 
of  raising  them  in  this  way  is  not  so 
much  to  inorease  the  plants  as  to  raise 
improved  vi^neties.  There  are  two  di- 
visions, in  regard  to  colour,  that  should 
be  aimed  at — ^light  and  dark  varietiefi, 
and  the  colours  in  each  ought  to  be  well 
defined.  The  light  ones  should  have  the 
sepals  pure  white,  and  the  corolla  rich 
purple.  Size  is  also  a  necessary  quality, 
and  a  good  form  is  also  indispensable. 
The  sepals  should  be  stout  and  broad 
and  well  reflexed;  that  is,  turned  up- 
wards, to  show  off  the  corolla  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  corolla  should 
be  large,  and  protrude  boldly  out  from 
the  sepals.  It  should  be  round  and  eup- 
shaped.  The  flower-stalk  should  be  not 
less  than  three  inches  long,  which  will 
allow  the  flower  to  hang  down  gracefully. 
The  flowers  should  be  produced  abun- 
dantiy,  and  the  foliage  not  too  large  or 
coane.  The  same  points  should  appear 
in  the  dark  varieties,  except  the  colour 
of  the  sepals,  which  should  be  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  or  crimson.  Though  a 
fine  self-coloured  flower,  with  every  good 
point,  is  not  to  be  despised,  yet  a  purple 


corolla,  with  the  scarlet  or  dark  crinis^oii 
tub4>,  all  other  points  being  present,  is 
the  perfection  of  a  good  dark  Fuchsia. 

Suviity  Uu  Seed.^Any  variety  possess- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  above  qualities, 
(form  be^  indispensable)  is  one  to  save 
seed  from.  Supposing  a  fine-shaped 
fiower,  with  a  tolerably  pure  white  tube, 
but  deficient  V7)  a  good  corolla  of  the 
right  form  and  colour;  then  take  the 
poUen  of  a  variety  that  has  a  good  corolla, 
and  apply  it  to  the  stigma  of  the  one  with 
a  good  tube  and  sepals,  and  save  the 
se^  The  same  principle  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  improve  the  dark  varieties. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  the  berries, 
crush  them  with  the  fingers,  and  wash 
away  all  the  pulp ;  then  spread  the  seed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  expose  it  to  the 
suntill  it  is  dry.  Then  put  it  up  in 
brown  paper,  and  store  it  away  till  March  ; 
sow  it  then  in  shallow  pots,  potting  off 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
and  grow  them  on  till  they  flower.  Seed- 
lings will  flower  in  4-inch  pots,  so  that  a 
great  nnmber  of  them  may  be  grown  in  a 
small  space.  As  soon  as  they  flower, 
choose  such  as  have  good  points;  and 
give  them  a  good  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Summer  CuUure.-^Voi  the  old  plants 
early  in  the  spring.  Commence  by  shak- 
ing off  the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil, 
reducing  the  roots  and  trimming  in  the 
branches,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  pyra- 
midal form ;  pot  in  the  proper  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a  heat  of  05®  by  day,  and 
50^  by  night.  Water  moderately,  and 
syringe  overhead  frequently.    When  the 

Slants  are  freely  growing,  give  weak 
quid-manure  every  other  time.  Young 
plants  should  have  a  good  shift  from 
5-inch  to  8-inch  pots.  The  tops  should 
be  nipped  off,  to  force  out  the  lower 
branches,  the  great  object  being  the 
pyramidal  form.  One  of  the  upper  shoots 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  lower 
ones  have  pushed  a  few  inches,  and  the 
other  tied  to  a  stick,  to  be  again  stopped 
when  it  has  advanced  about  a  foot  Pro- 
ceed in  this  way,  with  both  old  and  new 
plants,  till  the  desured  height  is  attained. 
The  side-shoots,  if  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, should  be  stopped  also,  to  cause 
the  right  number  of  side  branches  to  be 
produced.  The  potting  should  finish  in 
12-inch  pots,  which  are  sufficiently  large 
to  make  flne  plants  fit  for  the  exhibition 
tables. 

Winter  CuUure,-^An  soon  as  the  bloowi 
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is  over  set  the  young  plants  out  of  doors 
in  some  open  place  in  the  garden.  The 
older  plants  may  either  be  thrown  away, 
or  be  planted  out  in  the  borders,  it  not 
being  worth  while  to  keep  them  the  third 
year.  When  the  frost  begins  to  appear 
take  the  plants  undercover,  either  under 
the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  back 
shed,  or  even  a  cellar,  where  the  severe 
frost  cannot  reach  them  ;  here  they  may 
remain  without  water  till  the  potting 
time  comes  round  again. 

8oii, — Mellow,  strong,  yellow  loam  one- 
half,  well  -  decomposed  hotbed  manure 
one-quarter,  and  one  year  old  decayed 
tree  leaves  one  quarter,  all  thoroughly 
mixed,  will  form  a  suitable  compost 

Ifuecls, — ^The  green  fly  and  red  spider 
are  very  apt  to  find  their  way  to  the 
young  shoots.    See  Aphis  and  Aci&ns. 

Open  Border  OuUure, — The  whole  of 
those  having  the  habit  of  the  old  coc- 
ci'neOf  vinja*ta,  co^n'tca^  gra*eUi»y  globo'saf 
ACf  are  well-fitted  for  flower-garden  pur- 
poses ;  requiring  no  attention  but  cutting 
them  down  after  the  first  frost,  and  cover- 
ing the  stools  with  moss,  coal-ashes,  or 
other  litter,  to  exclude  the  frost,  removing 
it  in  April,  and  thinning  the  shoots  in 
May.  When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  such 
kinds  as  cocci'nea  as  dwarf  as  gtobo'ta, 
raising  the  plants  out  of  the  ground  in 
May,  and  shaking  the  soil  from  them 
before  transplanting  them,  will  be  effec- 
tual. This,  also,  furnishes  a  good  means 
for  increasing  the  stock.  Good  stout 
cuttings  of  Uie  stems,  planted  at  the 
end  of  October,  in  the  open  ground,  will 
fdmish  nice  little  plants  in  spring,  if  the 
ground  is  covered  with  moss  or  litter; 
for  though  what  is  above  ground  will  be 
killed,  what  is  below  the  moss  will  be 
safe.  Those  like  Ju'lgen$  in  their  habit 
must  be  kept  dry  if  left  out ;  it  is  better 
to  take  them  up,  and  house  them  in  a 
shed  where  frost  will  not  reach  them. 
Standards  of  any  kindt  for  the  lawn  may 
be  thus  inserted  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed, 
and  transplanted  again  in  April  or  May. 
Most  of  the  hybrids  will  stand  the  winter 
in  the  open  garden,  and  push  strongly 
in  the  spring,  if,  in  addition  to  being 
kept  from  frost,  they  are  also  kept  diy. 
Though  thus  able  to  endure  cold,  they  vriU, 
also,  stand  a  high  temperature  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  when  growing,  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  grow  with  great 
rapidity.  F,  corymbijlo'ra  must  have  the 
wood  well  ripeniMi,  and  not  be  pruned  too 


close.  Specta*biliM  and  $erratifo*lia  are 
late  blowers,  and  mu^t  be  treated  acoonl- 
ingly.  All  sorts  in  pots  look  best  trun^d 
to  a  simple  stem. 

Fuel  is  no  small  item  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  stove,  green hoD:»c, 
and  conservatory  departments,  and  there- 
fore deserves  consideration.  The  cheap- 
est of  all  fuel  is  the  breeze,  or  small  coke, 
procurable  at  gas-works. 

The  heating  qualities  of  the  different 

coals  known  in  Great  Britain  are  in  the 

following  proportions  :— 

Scotch  Cannel       •       •       • 
liftneuhira  Wigan     .       •       . 
Yorkshire  CanncI  .       .       • 
NewcMUe  (best  Wallnend)  - 
Gloucettenhirc  (Forest  of  OeanJ 
Welsh  (common)  ... 

Hence,  if  the  Scotch  Oannel  coal  cost 
19s.,  when  the  Gloucestershire  could  be 
had  for  lOs.  per  chaldron,  the  latter 
would  be  no  cheaper;  for  the  heaciDg 
powers  of  the  first  are  as  190  to  108  <? 
the  latter.  In  other  words,  108  chaldrons 
of  Scotch  would  aiford  as  much  heat  as 
199  chaldrons  of  Staffordshire. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the 
Aiels  named  required  to  heat  eight  gallons 
of  water,  from  OS""  to  112o. 


199 
196 
iss 

IM 


Caking  eotls- 
SpUut  or  hard  eoal 
Caimd  Coal  > 
Cherry  or  soft  coal 
Wood  of  lima 


Iba. 
1.S 


}»• 


IS 


oak  (chips) 
ash 
maple 
sanrice  - 
chariT    > 
fir.       . 
poplar        • 
boinbaam 


-  1.S 

-  a.it 

-  3.1ft 

-  S^S 

-  4.St 
.  3.9* 

-  3.M 
.  3. 

.  3.90 

-  3  5< 

.  3.ia 

-  »-S7 


Peat  (average,  not  compcOMcd)     •>    7  6 
Charcoal  of  wood  •        •       .       •    1  .St 
—  peat       -       •       -    -    S.sa 

It  is  essential  to  good  and  profitable 

fuel  that  it  should  be  free  from  moisture ; 

for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  the  heat 

which  it  generates  is  consumed  in  000. 

verting  that  moisture  into  vapour :  hence 

the  superior  value  of  old  dense,  dry  wood, 

to  that  which  is  porous  and  damp.    A 

pound  of  dry  will  heat  thirty-five  pounds 

of  water  from  82o  to  212o;  but  a  pound 

of  the  same  wood  in  a  moist  or  fr^^^h 

state  will  not  similarly  heat  more  than 

twenty-five  pounds.  The  value,  therefore, 

of  different  woods  for  fuel  is  nearly  in- 

versely,  as  their  moisture;  and  this  may 

be  readily  ascertained  by  finding  hu« 
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niieh  a  pound  weight  of  the  shavings  of 
fcah  loses  by  drying  during  two  hours, 
u  a  temperature  of  212^. 

FoGO'siA.  (Named  after  Bernard 
Ctett-FuegoB,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat. 
ord^  Mallowworti  [Malvaceae].  Linn., 
l6-/ifonadelphia  S-Polifandria,  Allied  to 
HalTavisens.) 

StoTe  erergreen  •brnlM.  CnttSnirs  of  the  points 
of  shoota  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  ander  s  beU- 
glnas,  and  placed  in  a  mild  bottom  -heat ;  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Summer 
temp.,  iiQ^to7i**i  winter,  45^  to  66°. 

F.  Sakemfo^Ua  (Hakea-leaTod).    6.    Lilac,  ltd. 

AngrnsC.    Swan  River.    1840. 
—  keUnpkf*Ua  (vaiions-leaved).    Yellow,  red. 

Augnst.    St.  Martha.    1846. 

FuiJr-nx)WSiu    See  Double-floweb. 

Fuxa'bza.     Fumitory.     (From  fumos, 

■moke;   referring  to    the    distagreeable 

smell  of  the  plant   Nat.  ord.,  Fumeworts 

[Fnmariacen].    linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  2- 

Hexandritu    Allied  to  Corydalis.) 

Hardy  annnals.  If  onee  sown  in  March  or 
April,  on  rock-work,  or  undisturbed  banks,  they 
viU  sow  themaeWes  annually,  and  maintain 
iJieaieelves  without  care  or  trouble. 

Flesh.     July. 
>   April.   Cape 


4. 


14.     White. 


F.  eapreolaftm  (tendriled). 

Burope.    Climber. 
B«refte'/li7  (BurchelPs).  i 

of  Good  Hope.    I816. 

—  leme^fniha    (white>flowered). 

August.    Corsica.    1830. 

—  m^dia  (intermediate).  8.  Flesh.  July.  Britain. 

FuMiOATixo  IB  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  certain  insects;  the  inhaled 
vapour  or  smoke  arising  from  some  sub- 
Btanees  being  fatal  to  them.  Tobacco  is 
the  usual  substance  employed ;  and  it 
may  be  ignited,  and  the  smoke  impelled 
upon  the  insect  by  beUows;  or  the  ignited 
tobacco  may  be  placed  under  a  bor,  or 
within  a  frame,  together  with  the  affected 
plant.  The  vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
is  destructive  to  the  scale  and  other  in- 
jects, employed  in  this  mode.  Mr.  Mills 
has  stated  the  following  as  the  best  mode 
of  fumigating  with  tobacco.  According 
to  the  size  of  the  place  to  be  fumigated, 
one  or  more  pieces  of  cast  iron,  one  inch 
tJiick,  and  three  inches  over,  are  made 
red  hot  (pieces  of  old  tiles,  such  as  are 
used  for  covering  smoke  flues,  would  pro- 
bably answer  equally  well) ;  one  of  these 
is  placed  in  a  twenty-four  sized  pot,  on 
which  is  put  the  quantity  of  tobacco  con- 
sidered necessary  to  charge  the  structure 
vith  smoke  sufficient  to  destroy  insect 
life.  To  fumigate  an  ordinary  sized  eight- 
iii;ht  house,  use  three  heaters,  and  three 
twenty.fofir  sized  pots,  which  are  best 
placed  on  the  front  flue  or  walk;   one 


pound  of  strong  tobacco  is  put  on  the 
three  heaters  in  equal  parts,  and  this  is 
found  sufficient  to  fill  the  house,  so  as  to 
destroy  all  the  kinds  of  insects  that  perish 
by  fumigation.  The  system  has  these 
advantages:  the  tobacco  is  so  quickly 
consumed,  that  the  house  is  completely 
filled  in  a  very  short  time,  and  but  little 
smoke  can  escape  before  the  insects  are 
destroyed ;  the  pure  heat  from  the  iron 
heaters  prevents  injury  from  gas,  and  as 
no  blowing  is  required  there  is  no  dust, 
it  being  only  necessaiy  to  put  the  tobacco 
on  the  heaters  and  leave  the  house.  A 
better  mode  is  to  soak  the  tobacco  in  a 
strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  when 
dry  to  ignite  it  The  combustion  is  so 
complete  and  instantaneous  that  a  smaller 
quantity  is  sufficient  The  best  of  all 
instruments  for  fumigating  with  tobacco 
is  Brown*t  Fumigator. 

To  fumigate  with  tulphwr^  paint  the 
hot- water  pipes  with  some  sulphur  mixed 
with  whitewash;  or  put  this  mixture 
against  the  side  of  the  flue  furthest  from 
the  furnace ;  or  put  some  sulphur  on  a 
hot-water  plate,  and  keep  the  water  in 
this  boiling  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

FuMlTOBT.     Fuma*ria. 

Fd'nkia.  (After  H.  Funk,  a  German 
botanist.  Nat  ord.,  JAlyworts  [  Liliaceee  ] . 
Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Hymerocallis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Japan  | 
dividing  the  roots ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  dry  situs* 
tion. 

F.  a'lbO'margina'ta  (white-margined).  14.  Lilaa 

July.    1837. 
->  Ifxneemf&Ua   (spear-head-IeaTed).     1.    Lilac. 

August.    I829. 
~~  ora'tn  (efrg-/«0OC(<).    I^.    Blue.    May.    1/00. 

—  Si fboldin'na  (SKhold**).  1.  Lilar.  June.  1830. 
^  subfiorda'ta  (Mghtly-het^'leaoed).  1.  White. 

August.     1790. 

—  undula'ta  {vtvied-teaved),   1.    Lilac.   August. 

1834. 
•—  variega'ta  (rariegated).  I.  Lilac.  August.  1834. 

FimcRs'A.     A    mistaken    name    for 
Fourcro'ya, 
Furze.     U'fex, 
Fu8Tic«      Muclu'ra  tincto'ria. 

G. 

Ga'rtnera.  (Named  after  Dr.  Gmrt- 
ner,  a  celebrated  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Loganiads  [ Logan iaceaBJ.  Linn.,  lO-De- 
candria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  toLogania.) 

All  Logsniads  are  to  be  suspected,  as  no  order 
is  more  Tenomous.  Stove  evergreen  twiners ; 
cuttings  of  firm  young  shoots  in  April,  in  ssnd, 
under  a  belUgUss,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  nnd 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  00^  to  7*^ ;  winter,  48°  to 
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G.  cbiuni^Ha  (blant-lMved).  SO.  White.  China. 

1810. 
•-  roeemr^^a   (ncemed).     15.     White,   yellow. 

April.    E.  Ind.    1708. 

Ga'gea.      (Named  after  Sir  Thtmas 

Gii0e.     Nat  ord.,  Lily  worts   [Dliacere]. 

Linn.,  6-Hexandria  l-Monogynxa,    Allied 

U>  the  Tulip.) 

All  litrdy  little  yellow-flowering  bulbt.  They 
Fbottld  occupy  the  front  row  of  a  lifcht-Koilcd 
bord^,  like  Crocuses ;  offMUinepringoreutumn. 

li.  B'fktfmiem  (Bohemian),   i.   April.    Bohemia. 
18S5. 

—  br  «<e'>/<t'rif  (•maU-braeted).4.April.  Europe. 

1817. 

—  bulWfera  (bulb-bearing).  If  ay.  Tauria.  IMp. 

—  tfA/orii'ii/Aa  (yellow-flowered),    i.   April.    Si- 

beria.   1819. 

—  rirdnn'ta  (roundrd).  4*   ^^7*  Liberia.  1789. 
— /o&citfv^a'We  (bundle-fiowereo).  i-  April.  Bri- 
tain. 

—  tflat^ea  ( milky .greeu).     |.    April.    Switaer- 

land.     I8U. 

—  UoUfrdi  (Liotard'e).    May.    South  Europe. 

I82S. 

—  Potfo'/fca  (Podolian).    May.     Podolia.    1837. 

—  ptuVUa  (email).    \.    April.    Bohemia.    189S. 

—  PP/ffi*^'^  (pigmy).    i»    April.    Spain.    1835. 
•^  $ero*Hna  (late).    4*    Jnne.    Wales. 

~-  $pa  thtifeea  (sheathed),  i.  May.  Germany.  1759. 

—  tteatfris  (starry).    4.    May.    Sweden.    1759. 

—  SteiyUnfrgii  (Sternberg's).    |.    May.    Swit- 

serlsnd.    18S6. 

—  <rr/«i'<a  (streaked),    i.   July.    Europe.    ISafl. 

—  cjr/ea'Mea  (wood),    i.    April.    Europe. 

—  Hni/l9^rtt  (oDe-flower(Bd).  4.  May.  Siberia.  1781 

—  trJ<»o'M  (shaggy).   i»   April.    Caucasus.    1895. 

Gacimebi'ka.  (Probably  the  native 
Dame  of  one  of  the  Rpecies.  Nat.  ord., 
Legumintrtts  Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn., 
i(i'Decandrui  l-Afonogynia,  Allied  to 
Mimosa.) 

Store  evergreens,  firom  Mauritius.  Seeds  in 
hotbed,  in  spring,  after  being  moistened  for 
several  hours  in  warm  water;  cuttinn  of  half. 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell- 

flass,  and  in  mild  bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam, 
oth  turfy  and  flbry.    Summer  temp.,  dOP  to  7f* ; 
winter,  48"  to  55^ 

0.  MiOo'Ws  (axillary).    0.    Yellow.    18S4. 

—  tomorfaeiita  (tamsrisk-like).  fl.  Yellow.  1894. 

Gailla'rdia.  (Named  after  M.  Gail- 
krdf  a  French  patron  of  botany.  Nat. 
ord.fCompontc'j  [Asteracese].  linn.,  19- 
Sffnfenesia  S-Fruslranta.) 

Taia,  like  many  other  composite  genera.  Is  In- 
clined to  sport  from  seeds,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  expecteo  to  yield  double  flowers  some  day. 
Hardy  herbaceous  planu,  with  the  exception  of 
dorona'to,  which  requires  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
In  cold,  damp  situations,  cuttings  of  bfeolor  and 
ffete  may  also  be  saved  in  a  similar  manner. 
Cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  summer,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  root  in  spring ;  sandy  loam. 

(r,  «r<sfa'ta  (awned).    I.    Orange.    August.    N. 
Amer.    1819. 

—  6feoler  (two-eoloured).    S.    Yellow.   August. 

N.  Amer.    IJH?' 

—  rorofitf^ta(erowned).    Red,  brown.    Jnlv. 


Ok  Drumma^ndH     integifrrhmm.      (Orumnflnd*s 
whoIe><«aeed).     9.     Carnation,    yelloa 
August.     Ijouisiana.     183S. 

—  pffeta  (painted).   Yellow.  August.   Louisiasa 

1833. 

—  BiehardM&ni    (Richardson's).     14.     Orange. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1899. 

Gala'ctia.  (From  gala^  milk :  in  re- 
ference  to  the  milky  juice  of  some  o£ 
the  species.  Nat.  ord^  Legvmintnta  Plants 
[Fabacese].  Linn.,  17 -IHadelphia  4- 
Decandria,    Allied  to  Glycine.^ 

Deciduous,  by  division  of  the  plant*  and  grown 
in  sand^  loam.  Stove,  by  cutunga  of  »br>rt, 
stubby  side->shoots  In  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  sad 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  Oo^  to  75^ ;  winter,  4^  is 
56^ 

HAIUDT  DECIDUOUS  TWINSRS. 
O.  tf/abe'lta  (smoothiah).    S.    Purple.   July.   I>. 
Amer. 

—  wu^ttiM  (soft).  S.  Purple.  July.  N.  Amcv.  1897. 


8T0VB  EVEBaREBN  TWINKB8. 
O.  Cub4!'n»ia  (Cuban  >.   Rose.  July.   Cuba.  IVL 

—  ptfndula  (pendulous).  6.  Red.  July.  Janaics. 

17»*. 

—  urifeea  (silky).    6.    July.    Bourbon.    1114. 

Galacti'tes.  (From  gaUL,  milk;  re- 
fening  to  the  jnice  and  to  the  milk-white 
veins  on  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Compwtfs 
[Asteracesd].  Linn.,  l9-8yngeHesia  8- 
Fnutranea,    Allied  to  Silybam.) 

Hardy  annuals,  requiring  to  be  eowa  in  the 
flower-borders  in  March  or  April. 

O.  awcfro'/ie  (aonthera).    I.    Purple.    Jnfy.    K 
Holland.     1894. 

—  twnento'ta    (woolly).      1^.      Purple.     July- 

South  Europe.    1/98. 

Galactode'ndbon.  Cow- tree.  (From 
gala,  milk,  and  dendrony  a  tree.  We  in- 
troduoe  this  name  as  being  in  common 
use ;  but  the  true  name  of  the  Cowiive 
is  Bro'simttm  u'tile,  to  which  refer. ) 

Galanoalb.     K^empfe'ria. 

Gaia'mthus.  Snowdrop.  (From  gala^ 
milk,  &nd  anthos^  a  flower.  Nat  oni^ 
Amaryllids  [Amaryllidaceffi].  lino.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Hardy  bulbs.  Offsets ;  divtsioa  of  maears  o( 
bulbs ;  common  gwden-soil ;  should  bu  lifted 
every  four  or  five  years. 

G.  uive'/ie  (eoiuHMm.    Snow).    ^.    Wkiln.      V^ 

bruary.    Rritain. 
^pneaftw  (plaited).      4.     White.     Flebvwary. 

Crimea.     1818. 

—  ttfinfmui  (bent-back-pefa/MO.     WkHa,  grccn. 

Mount  Gargarius.    18«4. 

Galate'ij.a.    (A  diminutive  of  fwla. 

milk,  literally,  milkg ;  ^referring  to  the 

colour  of  the  leaves.    Nat  cird.,  C* 

posites  [AsteraceflBJ.  Linn.,  Id-Sgngem* 

BFrustranea.    Allied  to  Aster.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.    Division  in  epriaipi 
mon  aardeu-soil. 
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a,ptmiiaftm  (dotted-Zeanerf).     2^.    Violet,  y^ 
low.    Autrust.     Hungary.     18 1&. 

Ga'xaz.  (From  gala^  milk ;  referring 
to  the  milk-white  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Win- 
<«rffreeiM  [PyTolaceae].  Luin.,  6-Pen/aii. 
2/na  I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Pyrola.) 

Idttle  bog'Murth  pUnU.  Dirisiona  in  •pring; 
ruist,  Mndj  peat ;  may  be  treated  aa  an  alpine, 
as  it  is  snbject  to  eaaualties  in  the  border. 

a.af/^U»  (leaflets).     4,     White.     July.     If. 
Amer.     1/80. 

Gaia'zia.  ( From  falaktido,  to  abound 
in  milk ;  referring  to  the  jnice.  Nat. 
ord.,  Irids  [Iridaceae].  Linn.,  i6-3fona- 
delphial'Triandria.  AlUedtoPatersonia.) 

%?reenlioase  bnlbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Oihete ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  flbry  lomm.  In 
a  siate  of  rest  keep  in  the  greenhonse  or  cold  pit. 
If  iJaatad  in  a  sheltered  plaee,  out  of  dooia,  the 
roots  mnat  be  protected  from  frost. 

Q*  grmmfnea  (grass-leaved).    4*    Light  yellow. 
J«1t.    1795* 

—  gNnaMiC^ra  (large-flowered).  4.  Dark  yellow. 

Jnly.    1799. 

—  wtmer^nuiafria  (bard-pointed).     ^.      Purple. 

July.    1799. 
~-  «fiifin  (egg-/tfaoffd).  ^.  Dark  yellow.  July.  1799. 
-—  venif color   (vanoas-ooloured;.      4*      Pitfpie. 

July.    1799. 

GAXXA'SDaA.  (From  galeoy  a  helmet, 
and  aaer,  a  stamen;  referring  to  the 
crested  male  organ  on  the  top  of  the 
eolonin.  Nat  ord.,  OrefUdg  [Oxchida- 
ce»] .  linn.,  20-  Oynandria  l-Mommdria, 
Allied  to  Enlophia. ) 

Stove  terrestrial  orehids.  Fibry  peat,  and  a 
fittle  torfy  loam,  with  some  broken  pou,  and 
pieees  of  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  85^, 
with  nittstare ;  winter,  48^  to  65^  and  rather  dry. 

e.  Bw^eri  (Mr.  Baoer's).    |.    Pink.     August. 
Guiana.    1840. 

—  ariaU^ta  (erested-aa/ibered).     Purple.     May. 

Carenne.    1844. 

—  Dewmiitna  (Duke  of  Devonshire's).  2.  Purple, 

white.    May.    S.  Amer.    1840. 
^fm^etffif  (slender).    8.    Green,  yeUow.     May. 
Sierra  Loone.    18SS, 

Oazs'ga.    Goat's  Bue.    (From  gala, 

milk;  referring  to  an  old  idea  that  the 

herbage    was    soperior    for    milk- cows, 

goats,  &e.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminaut  Plants 

[Fabaeen].    Linn.,  i^-Monadelphia   0- 

Ifeeandria,) 

Hardy  bcrbaeeons,  rather  rambling  perennials. 
See«ia  aown  in  spring;  diviiiion  of  the  plant  at 
the  same  time ;  common  •oil* 

O.  Aifo'te  (two-lobed).    3.    Blue.     July.     1833. 

—  <^ktis«'4if(ehop).  4.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  1A68. 
— ^^>a  (white-;teiwmrd).    4.   White.   July. 

Spain* 

I'iie  (eastern).  4.  Blue.  July.   Leraat. 
1801. 

(Persian).  S.  White.  Jnly.  Persia.  1836. 

—  — —  UUfeina  (lilac).    S.  Lalac.  June.  Persia. 

1830. 

—  <i^4»lvr(three-«olottrcd).  S.  Blue.  Ju^v.  last. 


j     Galeo'bdomn.    Dead  Nettle.    (From 

I  gale,  weasel,  and  hdolos,  foetid ;  referring 

to  the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the 

plant.    Nat.  ord..  Labiate;  or  LipworU 

[LamiaoesB] .  linn.,  l^-Didynamia  i-Gym- 

nospermia,) 

This  herbaceous  British  plant  has  so  long  gone 
by  the  name  Galeobdolon,  that  we  have  retained 
it  I  but  it  is  only  a  species  of  Lomlwn.  Division 
in  spring ;  moist,  common  soil. 

G. /tf'toim  (yellow).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

oarie^him     (variegated  -  leaved),       1, 

Yellow.    May. 

Gaxife'a.  (The  Indian  nnme  in  South 
America.  Nat. ord.. Enetvorts  [Rutacen)]. 
lAnii,,.2'Diandria  l-Mono^ynia,  Allied 
to  Almeidea.) 

The  Angostora  bark  is  that  of  tr\fnHafta.  Store 
evergreen  shmbs.  Cutting*  of  ripened  sbooti>  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-irlass,  in  April,  and  in  beat ; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo**  to  76^  t  win- 
ter, 48*  to  64*. 

O.  odorate»»i-ta  (most  fragrant).     S.     Wliite. 
May.    Rio  Janeiro. 

—  lr4^o/ia'/a  (three-leaved).    4.    Green.  Guiana. 

1810. 

Ga'lixtm.  Bed  Straw.  (From  gain, 
milk;  referring  to  the  flowers  of  G, 
ve'rum  baring  been  nsed  to  curdle  milk. 
Nat.  ord.,  Stellaies  [Galiaceie].  Linn.,  4- 
Tetrandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Ral)ia.) 

Few  of  these  plaats  are  interesting  to  the  garw 
dener,  except  to  cover  rock  or  root-work.  They 
possess,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the  dyeing 
qualities  of  Madder.  Of  the  following  selected 
species  all  are  herbaceous  perennials,  escept  G. 
maee'oieiu,  which  is  an  annual.  Annuals  merely 
require  to  be  aown  in  the  common  border,  in 
March  |  and  the  perennials  divided  at  the  same 
time. 

G.  eamp^nml^ium  (beW-flovered).     ^     White. 
June.     South  Europe.     1831. 

—  «efy('/lipef(hairy.«teM«d}.    1.    White.    Octo- 

ber.   Russia.    1838. 

—  Gr4reum  (Grecian).    4.    Purplb.    July.  Can- 

dia.    1798> 
— /'e'rsinnii  (Persiaa).    Tellow.     July.   Persia. 

1837. 
-'purpu'reum   (purple).      1.      Purple.      July. 

Switterland.     1831. 

—  rK'ftnmi  (red).  1.  Purple.   July.   Italy.    1597. 
~«iMiee'o<0Me  (sweet-scented).    1.  White.  July. 

North  Europe.    1831. 

—  Tam^rieum  (Taunan).      4.      Yellow.      July. 

Tauria.    1818 
^VoUlaffUH  (VaiUanVs).     t.      Green.      May. 
England. 

Gall  is  a  tumour  fonned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  being  punctured  by  an 
insect,  the  tumour  becoming  the  nidus 
of  the  insect  brood.  The  ddt-apple 
caused  by  the  Cyatpt  qnerci  is  a  familiar 
example;  as,  also,  are  the  bunches  of 
leaves,  not  unlike  a  rose,  on  the  Rose 
Willow,  and  the  mossy  tufts  on  the  twigs 
of  tba  Wild  Qose,  and  erroneously  called 
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Bfd^piar.    These  tufts  are  cansed  by  the 

V^'iips  roftf,  another  species  of  Gall-fly. 

GALPHfiaA.    (An  anagram  of   Mai- 

pigfUa,   to  which    it   is    nearly    allied. 

Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads  [Malpighiaoes]. 

Linn.,  lO-Deeandria  8-  Trigynia,) 

Stove  evOTgraens,  from  Mexieo,  with  yellow 
flowera.  Cutting*  of  young  ahoota,  firm  but  not 
too  old,  in  tend,  under  e  bell-gleaa,  and  in  hot- 
torn-heat  t  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to 
75°;  winter,  40P  to  66^ 

O.  fflayfea  (milky-green).    8.    ISSff. 
— /«'/an<fii/o'«a  (glanded).    April.    I8S4. 
—  kirnfta  (hairy).    September.    1834. 

Gamma  Moth.  Jast  after  sunset,  in 
October,  and  hovering  round  flowers, 
may  be  seen  this  moth  {Noctua  gamma). 
It  is  called  the  Gamma  Moth,  because 
about  the  middle  of  the  upper  wings,  but 
towards  their  inner  border,  there  is  a 
siWeiy  shining  mark,  like  the  Greek  let- 
ter gamma  (7).  The  shape  of  this  mark 
has  acquired  to  this  insect  another  name, 


II' Dodecandria  l-Monogyniau    Allied  ta 

Mammea.) 

Of  aU  the  fruits  in  the  East,  that  of  O.'Mmm^ 
gMtafwa  is  the  moat  highlf  extolled  by  Ruropeaos  1 
and  the  Oamboge  from  Siam  is  furnished  by  0. 
OamMgim,  Store  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  ol 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaas,  m  ■ 
strong  bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam.  8ami 
temp.,  60^  to 90*,  with  moist  atmoephere ; 
«0®  to  C6*. 


the  T-Moth.  The  outspread  'irings  are 
about  an  inch  across ;  the  upper  ones 
grey-coloured,  marbled  with  bi'own,  and 
Hhiiiing ;  the  under  wings  pale  ash,  with 
a  brown  edge;  the  heaii  and  throat 
brownish,  edged  with  grey  lines;  the 
belly,  or  abdomen,  yellowish -grey,  tufted 
with  brown  hairs.  In  October  they  de- 
posit their  eggs ;  and  it  would  be  an  aid 
to  the  warfare  against  them  to  ascertain 
what  plants  they  select  for  this  purpose. 
I'he  eggs  hatch  at  various  times  from 
May  to  September,  but  chiefly  during 
July.  The  caterpillars  proceeding  from 
them  are  green,  beset  with  greenish  single 
hairs ;  head  brownish-green ;  on  the  back 
and  sides  three  or  fbur  yellowish-white 
lilies ;  feet  twelve  in  number,  and  marked 
with  a  yellow  stripe.  These  caterpillars 
commit  great  ravages,  especially  in  the 
xouth  of  England,  upon  our  peas  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  the  best  re- 
medy for  which  is  hand-picking. 

Gangrene.    Bee  Cakkeb. 

Gabc^nia.  Mangosteen.  (Named 
after  Dr.  Oarcia,  an  eastern  traveller. 
Nat.  ord.,  QuUifen  [Clusiacefe].    Linn., 


0.  eo'niM  (homy).  !•.  Tellow.    R.  Ind.    II 

—  Co'iea  (Cowa).    M.    Tellow.    R.  Ind.    I  an. 

—  Qamb&gia  (Oamboge).   80.   Teilow.    E.  Ind. 

1890. 

—  Jfan^oJr^a'iM  (Mangosteen).  SO.  Purple.  JaTU. 

1799. 
Gabden  Balsam.    JustCda  peetora'tis, 

Gabdbn  Beetle.  In  June  and  July, 
a  small,  pretty  beetle  veiy  often  may  be 
found  among  the  petals  of  white  roses. 
It  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  nuber 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broacL  Its 
wing-cases  are  reddish-brown,  shining, 
and  shorter  than  the  body ;  the  bodj  and 
head  are  dark  green,  and  the  antenns 
reddi^,  having  at  their  ends  a  dark  green 
dub.  This  is  the  garden  beetle  (  PJbyi- 
loperika  horticola  ana  Meloloniha  AorNcoHa 
of  some).  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
apples,  pears,  and  roses,  gnawing  them 
full  of  small  holes,  and  even  transSreixiiig 
its  attacks  to  the  young  fruit  of  the  apple. 
During  the  latter  part  of  July  the  female 
retires  into  the  earth  for  the  pnr^se  of 
there  depositing  her  eggs,  from  which  the 
grubs  are  speedily  produced,  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  only  mode 
of  redudng  the  number  of  these  beetles 
is  by  searching  for  them  during  the  even. 
ing,  when,  if  detected,  they  stiffen  th^r 
outstretched  legs,  and  feing  death :  but 
in  the  day  they  fly  about  swiftly,  and  are 
captured  with  great  ditficulty. 

Gabden  Pebblb-Moth  {Seapuia  for* 
ficularit).  The  perfect  insect,  says  Mr. 
Curtis,  measures  rather  more  than  an 
inch  across  when  its  wings  are  expanded. 
The  upper  pair  are  hazel-coloured,  with 
four  stripes,  two  of  which  are  distinett 
and  the  other  faint ;  the  under  wings  as 
well  as  the  body  are  whitish ;  and  on  the 
former,  near  the  centre,  there  is  a  curved 
brown  streak,  and  another  black  on  the 
margin.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars 
occurs  in  May,  and  the  second  in  the 
autumn ;  and  when  very  numerous  they 
do  considerable  iqjury  to  cabbages  and 
plantations  of  horKC-radish.  Tlie  cater- 
pillar is  eight  or  ten  lines  long,  with  the 
head  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  the 
,  body  is  yellowish-green,  with  black,  longi- 
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ittlinal  Btripes.  Like  other  caterpillars, 
if  may  be  destroyed  by  being  dusted  with 
vhite  heU?bore  powder. 

Gabdbueb.  The  day  is  gone  when 
ttie  spade  and  the  bine  apron  were  the 
only  appropriate  deTioes  for  the  gardener. 
He  must  now  not  only  have  a  thorough 
piaotieal  knowledge  of  his  art,  but  ho 
must  also  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  sciences.  No  man  can  have 
stored  in  his  mind  too  much  knowledge ; 
but  there  are  always  some  branches  of 
iDformation  of  more  Talne  than  others. 
Of  thesst  to  the  gardener,  there  are  none 
so  important  as  botany  and  chemistry- 
botany,  physiological  as  well  as  classical — 
cbemistx7,  especially  as  applied  to  the  ex- 
amination of  organic  nature.  The  rela- 
tive duties  between  the  gardener  and  his 
master  are  embodied  in  that  universal 
rule— Do  as  yoa  would  be  done  by.  The 
head  gardener  is  the  superior  of  the 
valet  or  butler;  for  his  educaUon  and 
knowledge  are  of  a  higher  order.  The 
under  gardeners,  though  necessarily 
hardy,  and  Uie  open  air  is  their  appro- 
priate whereabouts,  should  have  work 
assigned  to  them  suitable  to  the  de- 
menoy  or  inclemency  of  the  season;  for 
no  men  are  more  liable  to  suffer  early 
in  life  from  rheumatism.  There  are  two 
golden  sentences  which  we  would  have 
always  kept  in  mind  by  the  gardener : — 

1.  Let  all  things  be  done  orderly* 

2.  Be  always  ready  to  gi?e  an  aoooont 
of  your  stewardship. 

Gabdeneb*s  Gabtjbb.    Pkalarit. 

Qarde'sia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Oardeny 
an  American.  Nat.  ord.,  CincKonads 
[Cinehonaeen].    lAan,,^  6-Pentattdria  1- 

SvMt-Mcnted  erergreen  thnibs.  Cottiogt  of 
dioou  baif  ripe,  in  sand,  under  g laM,  and  in  a 
ttoot  botu>ni-h«at.  This  mobt  heat.whan  grow- 
lag  and  when  atarting  into  bloom,  is  the  vary  lifa 
«f  all  the  atove  ipaciea.  Even  the  graanhouM 
Unds  do  beat  when  pruned  after  flowering,  grown 
Ciliidlj  afterwards  t  if  in  a  moist  atmo»pMre  from 
(Mompoaing  material,  such  aa-  dung  and  leavea, 
■n  the  better  ;  hardened  off  and  ripened  bj  ex- 
posure to  tight  and  air  in  autumn,  rested  in  a  cool 
and  drfish  atmoaphere  in  winter,  and  started  into 
Uoom  in  a  moiat  heat  again,  and  then  removed  to 
dw  gicenhouae ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  tamp., 
d^  to  SS"*  s  winter,  45<*  to  55^ 

OREENHOD8B. 
9.  amtm'nm  (plearing).    4.    Pink.    July.    China. 
'*sa«w<i/o'A'a(narrow.leaTed).  3.  White.  ISSS. 
'-Jh^ridm  (fiowerj).    S.    Pale  yellow.    August. 

China.     17M. 
— "^-~  Fortt^ni  (Fortune's  double- flowered).    6. 

White.    July.    North  China.     1844. 
^-^'^e'lui  (double-yfowerMf).  a.  Pale  yellow. 

Angaat.    China.    1754. 
24 


O.  fitffidn  ii'mpliei  (•inflt-flovered),  5.  \Vhite 
Janusrr.     R.  Ind.     1831. 

—  globo'sa  {g[ohe-/ruilcd).  White.   June.   Caf< 

fraria. 
— '  T0fdiemi9  (rootiaf ).  1.  White.    June.  China. 

1804. 

—  JtoMmu'nfi  <Rothman*s).    10.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 
^tpin&*a  (Bpinv).  8.  White.  July.  China.  184IO, 

—  TkmnMrgii  (Thunberg's).    6.    White.     Fe- 

bruary.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    177S. 

STOTE. 
a,  mruuftm  (armed).  10.  White.   July.   W.  Ind 
1813. 

—  eoai^iMi/e'/a  (beIl->lowered).    E.  Ind.    181 S. 

—  Dewmi^na  (Duke  of  Deronsbire's).  0.  White* 

September.    Sierra  Leone-    1846. 

—  Amie^o'nMi (thicket;.    6.    White.    July.    S. 

Ind.    1777* 
^frefrrmu  (fraji^nt).  4.  White.  E.  Ind.  ISM. 
^tati/f/Ua  (broad-leaved).      7.      Pale   yellow. 

B.  Ind.    1787* 

—  longiiMa  (long-strled).     0.     Green,  white. 

June.    W.  Arrica.     184S. 
-^  lu'elda  (shining).    4.   White.    E.  Ind.    1819> 
~fne//ei/era  (dapper- bearing).      6.      Cream 

Sierra  Leone> 

—  mofi^o'fM  (mountain).  8.  White.  E.  Ind.  IRI9. 

—  ni'lufa  (shining-<««i0erf).  8.  White.    October. 

Sierra  Leone. 

—  poM'fla  (pavetu-like).  6.  White.    July.    E. 

Ind.    I817. 

—  Skerbovfmim  (Mrs.  Sherboume's).  8.  White, 

red.  June.  Sierra  Leone.  1843.  Climber. 

—  Sfoalnfo'iM  (Stanlev's.   Bmrl  0/ Derhg*t).    0. 

White,  spotted  red.  June.  Sierra  Lieone. 
1843. 

Gabdenino  is  the  art  of  enltivating 
and  arranging  plants,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  pro- 
duce and  of  heauty. 

Gabdbh  Rocambolx.  A' Ilium  ophio9' 
co'rodon, 

Gardbh  Swm.  {Hepwltu  ^ups^us.) 
The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  more  in- 
discriminate in  its  attacks  upon  our  plants 
than  any  other  ravager  of  the  garden. 
The  roots  of  the  auriculas,  snowdrops, 
bear's-ear,  parsnips,  lettuces,  celery,  pota- 
toes*  and  strawberries,  have  all  been  ob- 
sdrrod  destroyed  by  this  larva.  The 
moth,  usually,  is  ehalky- brown,  head 
and  tliorax  woolly,  and  its  upper  wings 
dark,  bright  brown,  w^tb  a  broad  line  of 
white ;  but  sometimes  this  is  absent,  and 
at  other  times  the  upper  wings  are  chalky- 
white.  These  moths  appear  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  are  very  abundant  in 
the  evening  in  meadows  and  other  grassy 
places.  They  deposit  their  eggs  ap- 
parently without  discrimination,  which 
soon  hatch,  and  the  caterpillars  produced 
are  cylindrioal,  and  yellowish-white,  with 
black  dots  and  hairs  on  the  upper  pait 
and  sides  of  their  segments.  The  cater- 
pillar changes  to  an  ochreous,  shinin^i 
cylindrical  pupa.— Gord.  Ohron, 

*4B 
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Oabdo'QUIA.  (Named  after  Qardoqui^ 
B  Spaniard.  NaU  ord.,  Labiates^  or  Lip- 
worts  [ Lami aces ] .  Liun.,  i^'DidtfitanUa 
%-Augunpermia.    Allied  to  Melissa.) 

Of  all  the  Lipworta,  there  it  not  a  greenhouee 
riral  to  G.  Hooktfri  when  well  grown.  Green- 
house erergreeni*  except  <?.  betonieoifdett  which 
U  horbaceoof .  Caltinfcs  of  half-ripened  shoou  in 
June,  in  land,  under  a  hand-glaae  i  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  fur  portion  of  sand,  and  pieces  of  broken 
brick*  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48^ ;  a 
•hadf  place  in  eummer.  Thej  should  be  tried 
against  a  wall,  with  a  slight  protection  in  winur. 
O.  belonieofde*  (betony-like^.  S.  Pink.  October. 
Uexieo.     1837* 

—  dFtcolor  (two-coloured).  Purple.  June.  Chili. 

1897- 

—  aUM*ii{(iMt»*%),  9.  Lilae.  June.  Chili.  18^1. 

—  Hooke'ri  (Hooker's).  S.  ^karlet.  June.  Caro- 

lina.    1838. 

—  muUi/U/m  (many-flowered).  1.  Purple.  April. 

Chili.    1837. 

Qabiaxd  IfLOWEB.  PUura'ndra  cm- 
o'rum. 

Gaauck.  (A'Uium  ttUi'viun.)  Grows 
best  in  a  light,  rich  soil. 

Planting. — it  is  generally  propagated 
by  parting  the  root,  but  may  be  raised 
from  the  bulbs  produced  on  the  stems. 
Plant  any  time  in  February,  March,  and 
early  in  April ;  but  the  middle  of  March 
is  the  usual  time.  A  single  clove  to  be 
placed  in  each  hole,  made  six  inches 
apart,  and  one  deep,  in  straight  lines,  six 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  care  being 
taken  to  set  the  roots  downwards.  To  do 
tins,  it  is  the  best  practice  to  thrust  the 
finger  and  thumb,  holding  a  clove  be- 
tween them,  to  the  requisite  depth  with- 
out any  previous  hole  being  made.  Keep 
them  frequently  hoed,  and  in  June  the 
leaves  are  to  be  tied  in  knots,  to  prevent 
the  plants  running  to  seed.  A  few  roots 
may  be  taken  up  as  required  in  June  and 
July;  but  the  whole  must  not  be  lifted 
until  the  leaves  wither  at  the  close 
of  July,  or  in  the  oourse  of  August.  It 
is  usual  to  leave  a  part  of  the  stalk  at- 
tached, by  which  they  are  tied  into 
bundles,  being  previously  well  dried  Sor 
keeping  during  the  winter. 

Oahuo  Pkar,     Orata'va, 

Ga'rbta.  (Named  after  Ifr.  Garry,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  facili- 
tated Douglas's  botanical  researches  in 
North  West  America.  Nat  ord.,  Gar- 
ry adt  [Garryaceie].  lann.,  2i'Monctcia 
k  Tetrandria.) 

Hsrdy  erergreen  shrubs.  Layers  in  the  autumn, 
and  cuttings  toward  the  end  of  summer,  in  sandy 
suil,  under  a  hand-light ;  sandy  loam. 

O.ctliptiea  (ofal-/«io«<*tf).   0.    Green.    October. 
California.     Mtiif 


a.  lmir\fafUm  (laurd-leaTed).  0.  WUu.  Medea. 

1830. 

—  fnaerophy'tla  (large-leaTcd).  6.  Oreen.  Mexico^ 

1 840. 

—  Ma^ad^miafnm  (Mac  Fadyea'a).    6.    GrMS* 

Jamaica.     1848. 

Gabu'ga.  (Its  East  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Amyrids  [Auiyridaces].  Linn.,  10- 
Dtcandria  l-Monoyyaia*  Allied  to  B(»> 
wellia.) 

One  of  the  frankinccnse-trect  so  ealebrated  la 
the  East.  Stove  evergreen  treea,  with  yellov 
flowers;  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoou  in  aaad, 
under  a  bell-glaMS.  and  set  in  a  little  bcrttora-hcat  | 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  68"  to  80";  win-* 
ter,  MP  to  65*. 

O.  MadaifaKarie'iuia  (Madagascar).    M.    Maf. 
Madagascar.     1884. 

—  jpliMa'todeafleied).    60.    B.  lad.    1889. 

Gas-heatino.  If  the  flame  is  supplied 
with  air  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pipe  com- 
municating with  the  outside  of  the  boose, 
is  enclosed  in  a  small  iron  stove,  and  has 
the  gases  produced  carried  away  by  a 
pipe,  gas  may  be  empljyed  for  protecting 
greenLuu;>e  pUnts  in  winter.  We  have 
known  a  small  greenhouse,  16  feet  by 
12,  thus  proiectod  by  a  single  Aigand 
burner. 

Gaste'ru.  {From gaster,  a  belly;  al- 
luding to  the  swollen  base  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilytvort*  [LiliacesB].  linn^ 
^-Hexandria  l-MunOf/ynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  with  red  flowers,  except  «hct« 
otherwise  specified.  This  genus  ought  to  bo 
united  to  Alos,  which  see  for  culture. 

0.  aebtmeiftfUm   (scimitar>leaved).     S. 

July.     1819- 
mi'nmr  (smsUer).   8.  Scarlet.  July. 

—  anj;'«l<i'/a  (angled).    8.    July.     1791. 
—•  — fnt'iMr  (smaller).     1^.    Au«n»t.     It 

—  amguttt/t/tia  (narrow-leaved).  I  A.  June. 
-> tongi/o'tia  (luiig-ieaved).   \\.  July. 

—  6i'co/cn' (two-coloured).     I.     I8S4. 

—  bremft/Ha  (short- leaved).    8.    July.     U 
— peroi!ridi§irvj  groen).  1^.  skorlet.  July. 

18M. 

—  e»'NiffeaiM(ro«^A-flN«rMe, white).  I.  July.  lasi. 

—  enrinafta  (roo^A- keeled).    8.    July.     1731. 

—  rwutjmrea'ta  (dirtied).    8.    June.     1706. 

—  eriuutfi/lia  (thick-leared).     I|.    July.     I8ie. 

—  dedfpieta  (deceiving).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  laiO. 

—  d^stieha  (two-rowed).  8.  Scarlet.   July.   ISxa. 
— ma* for  (larger).    8.  Scarlet.   July,    la^ 

—  emift/iia  (sword-leavod).    1.    July.    ISSS. 

—  tMCava'ta  (excavated).     1 4.     1884. 

obU*qua'^Mr\%Vo^^l€at^€d),  l|.  July,    lysff. 

—  fateia'ta  (banded).    1|.    July.    ISM. 

— ta'jta  (loose).    8.    Scarlet.    Julr.     II 

«•  furnu/ta  (beautiful).    8.    Scarlet.    Joly. 

—  glafbra  (umooih-keeied).    3.    July.     1796. 
.— —^  m^Mcir 'smaller).    8.  Scarlet.  July,  it 

—  intermedia  (iniddle-fon^aM^).    8.  Jolj.   171 
agpe'mma  (roughest- <raeerf).     8.      "^ulf . 

!880. 

—  -^  l4g'oior  (smoother).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  1SML 
.  ._  It/nipor  (longer-leeoetf).  8  Scarlcc  Juiv. 

IBii). 


I 


1731. 
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0.  ImttpvneMim  OiTelj-tpottad).  S.  Soarltt.  Jolj. 

18S0. 

-  ientteatafta  (oBaU-toothed).  S.  Scarlet.  Jaly. 

1828. 

-  V9<i  (smooth).    1^.    July.    1839. 

-  fiiiiVa  (ameared).    S.    Scarlet.    July.    18S9. 
•^  ■Mcn/o'to  (spotted).    S.  Scarlet.   July.    1759. 

/a'/fojr  (fallacious).  ».  Scarlet.  July.  1830. 

"  Mu/Uis  {9oft-mudd]f-lea»ed),    1.    July.    1833. 
->iit'^nMiM(dark).    t.    July.    1790. 

marmora^la  (marbled).   14.    July.    ISSO. 

-iif/cn«(shiiiiDg).    ».    Scarlet.    July.    18S0. 
-  ~—  ir^eiur  (shorter-teaoerf).  t.  Scarlet.  July. 

1880. 
~  NfMa  (ahiniag).    1.    July.    1880. 

gmndipmneta^ta  (largC"dotted).  I.  J«^. 

isas. 

-  eiAi'M  (blunt).    lA.    July.    188t. 

-  oAfiMfyyA'a  (blunt-ieaTed).     Ik.    Jaly.    179$. 

-  p^roa  (naail).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1888. 
-/it'c/a  (painted).    S.    Scarlet.    July.    1880. 
•- pUri/mnda'ia  (many-dotted).     8.     Scarlet. 

July.    1820. 
-^te*ra(ftur).    3.    Scarlet.    July.    17»P. 
~  re'priM  (creeping-roo/ed).    I.    July.    1881. 

-  rrAi'te  (netted).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1880. 
~  «M^«'/a  (rigid).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1880. 

—  wAearmo'to  (obacnre-keeled).      8.     Orange. 

July.    1818. 

—  —  eCriWer  (gneaer).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  1880. 

-  iutmfgricam  (blackish).  8.  Scarlet.  Jul/.  1880. 
gWMor{%moolher).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  1 83(1. 

—  «ii^enTaieo'M(amall^warted).    8.  July.   1880. 
— fMni^mm€i0fta  (■■ull-dotted).   8.   July. 

1880. 
-ealM'la  (farrowed).    8.  Scarlet.   July.    1880. 

—  <nf9'««(tzianctt]ar).    14.    July.    1888. 

—  aade'te  (waved).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1888. 

—  Bemi'«/a  (lovely).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1880. 

—  ecrmayM  (warty).    8.    Jnly.    1731. 

Gasto'iua.  (Alter  Oaston  de  Bourboftf 
son  of  Henri  IV.  of  France.  Nat.  ord., 
IvyvHtrts  [Araliaoe«].  linn.,  ll-Dode- 
cuMdria  H^-Pentagynia,    Allied  to  Aralia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  shoots 
gctttng  firm,  ia  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bell  -glass, 
and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
teap.,  55"  to  7^  s  winter,  A^  to  65^ 
Q,p9lm^ta  (faand-ZeaDcd).  4'.  White,  green. 
March.    Chittagong.    I8I8. 

Gastbochi'lus.  (From  gaslery  belly, 
tnd  chHloSf  lip;  in  reference  to  the 
swollen  lip.  Nat.  ord,  Oingerworfs  [Zin- 
pberaceas].  Unn.,  l-Moitandria  l-Mo- 
iogynia.    Allied  to  Alpinia.) 

3hst  not  be  eonfounded  with  Don's  OMiodU*- 
hs,  a  syi.onyme  of  Saecoia^&ium,  Stove  hcrba- 
leovs  perennials.  Divisions  of  the  plant  as  fresh 
^«th  is  commencing;  sandy  loam.  Summer 
tnp..  80'*  to  80*}  winter,  50^  to  iS9, 
A  Jtakktat^fM  (Jenkins's).  8.  Orange,  crimson. 
June.     £.  Ind.    1841 . 

—  km§fifi&nu  (long-flowered).    8.    Yellow,  red. 

July.    B.  Ind.    1843. 
"fmlOk^rrimiiM  (prettiest).     8.     Yellow,  pink. 
Augoat.    Bangoun.    1888. 

QASTKOLo'sivif.  (From  gatter,  belly, 
na  {o6ot,  a  pod ;  inflated  seed -pod.  Nat. 
onl.,  Leguminoui  Planli  [Fabacese]. 
^n.,  lO-Decandrim  l-Monofynia*  Al- 
lied to  Eutazia.) 


Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Swan  River,  and 
all  with  yellow  flowers,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  apriog, 
after  being  soaked  in  warm  water  {  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  peat  and  loam,  both  6bry,  with  a  portion 
of  silver  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal;  im- 
patient of  sour,  stagnant  soil.  Winter  temp..  40* 
to  45*.  "^ 

0.  agm'tum    (sharp-pointed).     14.    Yellow,  itd. 
March.     1849. 

—  bU&bum  (two-lobed).    8.    May.    1803. 

—  culffc^num  (ter^e-ealyxed).    April. 

—  eordtiftwn  (heart-shaprd-Zravpd).   May.   18«l. 

—  epaerio¥det  (epacria-like).    I847. 

—  obowt'tum  (reversed-egg-^aoed).    April. 

—  oMylobioifdea  (ozylobinm-like).    April.    1848. 

—  retu'nan  (blunt-Zeaved).    \k.    Orange.  tcaiJetr 

Mav.    1830. 

—  tpatkuMium  (spathnlate-leaved). 

— •  fpino'nim  (spined).    3.    April.    1840. 

—  iriMbum  (three-Iobed-tocoed). 

^  vUli/nm  (ahaggy).  3.  Bed,  crimson.  May.  1848. 

Gastbonx'ma.  ^From  gatter^  belly,  and 
nenuiy  a  filament;  in  reference  to  the  fila- 
ments seen  below  the  point  of  insertion. 
Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllida  [Amaryltidaceae]. 
Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Cyrtanthas.) 

Dr.  Burrhell  discovered  the  pretty  bulb,  elavo'^ 
turn,  and  flowered  it  in  an  open  border  along  with 
other  (^pe  raritiee  t  but  we  believe  the  plant  ts  not 
to  be  had  now  in  Europe  t  its  native  place  at  the 
Cape  is  in"  fields  beyona  Camtourt  river."  Offseui 
sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  and  dried  leaf-mould  | 
plenty  of  water  when  growinfr,  and  dry  when  at 
rest.  Winter  temp.,  from  35**  to  46^;  or  in  border, 
protected  in  winter. 

O,  elavaftum  (clab-leaoed).  4.  White.  May.  Cape 

of  (}ood  Hope.     181 6. 
— '  tangui'neum  (blood-red).  ^,  Deep  rose.  June. 

Caffraria.    1845. 
Gaten  or  Gateb-tree.     Co'mut  ian- 
gui'nea, 

Gatubbeb.  The  hand  is  the  best  in- 
strument  for  collecting  fruit  into  the 
basket;  but  to  avoid  the  danger  and 
breakage  of  branches  incidental  to  using 
long  ladders,  the  following  instruments 


No.  I. 


No.  8. 


haTe  been  designed.  No.  I  for  apples  and 
other  single  fruit;  No.  2  for  grapes,  the 
stalk  of  which  it  severs  and  retains  in 
its  grasp. 
GATHSBiaa.    Set  Fbijix-book. 
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^aubichau'dia.  (Named  after  C  (Tan. 
dichaudf  a  FreDch  naturalist.  Nat.  ord., 
Ma/pi ghiads  [MalpighiacesBJ.  Linn.,  0- 
Pentandria  1-Afonogynia,) 

Stove  erergreen.  Cuttingt  of  ripe  sfaoote  in 
■ammer,  in  sand,  under  »  bell-gl«M,  and  in  bot- 
tom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  with  aand,  and  pieces 
of  charcoal  to  keep  it  open.  Summer  temp-,  QqP 
to  75^  {  winter,  50^  to  &5<*. 

O,  eynanehoi'de§  (dog'i-bane-like).    !•.   Yellow. 
Mexico.     1824. 

Gaulthe'ru.  (Named  after  Dr.  Gauli^ 
her,  a  Canadian.  Nat.  ord.,  ffeathworU 
[Erioacete].  Linn.,  10- Decandria  l-Mo- 
noijgnia.    Allied  to  Pernettia.) 

The  oil  of  Wiatergretna  used  to  flarour  druga, 
and  also  by  perfumers,  ia  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries of  0.  proeu'mbetu.  Chieflj  hj  layers  and 
seeds.  Procu'mbefu  requires  a  moist  peat-soil ; 
Shtt'Uon  will  grow  in  any  soil.  The  fruit  is  priced 
for  its  flavour  so  much  bv  the  natives,  that  they 
make  it  into  bread  for  wmter  use.  The  green- 
house kinds  require  peat,  and  similar  treatment, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tomperatore  from  35**  to 
46**  in  winter. 

HABDT. 

(7.  proet/m3efM  (procumbent).   |.    White.  Jaly. 
N.  Amer.    17OS. 

^  SAa'//on  (Shallon).     4.     Whito.     Vay.     N. 
Amer.    1826. 

ORKENHOUSE. 

O,  antVpoda  (antipodal).   0.    White.    New  Zea- 
land.    1820. 

-^braetea'ia  (braeted).   Bad*   July.    Columbia. 
1848. 

— '  eorda'ta  (heart-feaeed).  White.   May.   Japan. 

— /ernig'i'nea  (rusty).  Pink.  June.  Braiil.  1852. 

'^fra'grana  (fragrant).  0.   Purple,  red.  Nepaul. 
1824. 

Gau'&a.  (From  yaurost  superb;  re- 
ferring to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
5peoies.  Nat. ord.,  Onagrads  [Onagraceoe]. 
Linn.,  QOctandria  1-monoggnia,  Allied 
£0  Sfenasiphon.]! 

O.  frtUieo'ta  may  IM  propagated  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings ;  the  others— annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials— are  all  hardy,  and  may  also  be 
sown  in  April,  and  th«  perennials  may  also  be 
divided.    Sandy,  rich  loam  suits  them  a^. 

0>  anguati/o'lta  (narrow-Ieaved).   9.    Pink.    Au- 
gust.   Perennial. 

—  Me'Miif  (biennial).   6.  Red,  white.    Septem- 

ber.   N.  Amer.     1762. 
•^eoeefnea  (scarlet).    4*    Scarlet.    Bepteaiber. 

liOttisiana.    1811.    Perennial. 
-^fruhe&ta  (shrubby),      t.      lied,   white.     S. 

Amer.    1815.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  muta'biliM  (changeable).     S.     Yellow.    July. 

N.  Amer.     179S.    Biennial. 

—  «iM<An*ir/o'/ia  (ccnothera-leaved).  1^.  Purple. 

July.    8.  Amer.    I8IO.    Biennial. 

—  ^raf/fo'ra  (small-flowered),    i.    Tellow.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.    1835.    Biennial. 
^^nuafta  (twisted).    Blush.    July.    N.  Amw. 
1820.    Biennial. 

—  fHpe'/a/a  (three-petaled).   Ij.   Pink.  Angast. 

Mexico.    1804.    Annual. 

Gatlubsa'cia.  (Named  after  M,  Oag 
Xiussact  tk  celebrated   French    chemist. 


Nat.  ord.,  OranberrUt  [Tacoiniacejel. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1-Mcmoyynitu  Allied 
to  Yaccinium.) 

Cranbeny-like  half-hardy  overgreens.  Seed  aB4 
layers  s  sandy  peat,  a  little  loam,  and  leaf-mould  i 
require  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  the  grceahoi 

in  winter. 


G.|weif'tfo.«fleri'filiiM(bi]herry-like).  14. 

red.    May.    Brasil.    1843. 
^nfMta  (rosy-^foweretf;.  Rose.  May.  Pcni.  IMS. 

Gaza'nia.  (From  gaza^  richness;  ia 
reference  to  the  large,  gaudy  flowen. 
Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracece].  Linn^ 
Id-Syngenesia  S-Fru8lranea,  Allied  to 
Gorteria.) 

Natives  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cnttfafa  d 
side^shoote,  prodneed  in  abnndanee  near  t]i% 
base  of  the  plant,  in  August ^  more  sparingly  in 
spring,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-lig^ht ;  pent 
and  loam,  with  a  portion  of  aand.  Winter  temp. 
380to4S«.  "^ 

GBEENH0U8B   ETBROSEENS. 
O.  rif gen*  ituff).    1.    Orange.    June.    I73S. 
~  uiuJU/ra  (one-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  Joly.  101C 

OREEMHOU8B   HBRBACE0C8. 
0.  heterophjf'Ua  (Tariable-leaved).    4.    Oraac*. 

July.    1819. 
—  paeo'nfo  (peacock).   14.   Yellow.  July.    I»i4. 
~  eM^ufo'/a  (awl-leared).  I.  Yellow.  July.  i;t«, 

Geissoke'ria.  (From  geisson^  a  tile, 
and  meris,  a  part ;  referring  to  the  way 
the  bractes  are  imbricated,  or  fall  OTer 
each  other  aa  tiles  on  a  root  Nat.  onL, 
Acanthadt  [AcanthacesB].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  ^-dngiospennuu  Allieid  to 
Barleria.) 

StoTe  evergreen  ahruba.  Cuttings  of  alioota 
getting  firm,  any  time  in  summer,  in  sand,  ander 
a  bell-Klass,  and  a  sweet  bottom-heat;  loam 


peat,  with  sand,  and  a  little  old  cow-dung. 
O.  aurant¥aea  (orange-coloured).     1. 

red.    Autumn.     1848. 
^fuflgida  (brilliant).  Scarlet.  Aagnat.  W.  lad. 

1804. 
— /on^o'ra  (lonc'flowered).  a.  Seailet.    Jnly, 

Brasil.    1830. 

Geissorhi'za.      Tile   Root.      (From 

geisson,  a  tile,  and  rhisa,  a  root;  referriog 

to  the  dry  coat.s  which  cover  the  fleshj 

roots  like   tilee  on  a  roof.    Nat.  onL, 

Irid$  [Iridaoeae].    linn.,  3-Trimndrm  1. 

Monogynia,    Allied  to  Trichonema.) 

Half-hardy  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hon 
Except  when  planted  out  on  a  border,  in  front 
a  greenhouse,  the  roots  should  be  planted  ii 
handful  of  white  aand ;  oibeta ;  sandy  pcsit,  a. 
a  little  loam;  muat  be  kept  from  the  iraaC  m 
winter. 

O.  cf/tVrit  (hatr-fringed}.    1.    May. 

—  tre'cta  (upright).    Yellow,  blue.    May.    ItM. 
^  arct'sM  {•brupt'Umved).  4.  White.  May.  171 

—  hrrta  (hairy).     !•    White.    May.    lasf. 

—  An'mi/ii  (humble).    Yellow,  rose.    May.   n 

—  imbriea'in  (imbricated).  1.  Varientod.  May. 

1836. 
— /n'lieen  (raah-like).    1.    White.    Jaly.    ista. 
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0.  tmnfehei  (De  la  Rocbe'a).    |.    Violet.    May. 
1/90. 

—  •AAcfi'/a  (blunted).    1.   Tellow.   May.    1801. 
"  aeeu'nda  (tide-JloweriHg).  1.  White.  3d  ay.  1705. 

atteaeent  (whitiah).  1.  White.  May.  1795. 

cvrnf'iea  (blue).    1.    Bine.    May.    1795. 

—  wett^eem  (briattcWcaPMO.  1.  siulphur.  July.1809. 

—  j»M«'/M  (yellowiah).   1.  Yellow.   May.  1895. 

—  vagina'ta  (sheathed;.  1^.  YeUow,  blue.  May. 

18i4. 
Gb'ul    (From  feleo,  to  shine;  refer- 
ring to  the  surface  of  the  leaves.    Nat 
ord.,  JRuewortM  [Batacen].    Lion.,  8-Oc- 
imndria  l-Jfonogynia,) 

Greenhooie  evergreen  •bmbi.  Cnttinica  of  half- 
ripened  »hoota  in  May,  under  a  hand-light,  in 
B^iidy  aoil ;  aandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  88*^  to  45^. 

C7.  ianceaWta  (•pear-head>/eaeerf).    4.    YeUow. 
Cochin  China.    I8S0. 

—  9btong{f&lim  (oblonc-leaved).  0.  White,  green. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1823. 

GsuLSi'n.  (From  gehiinos,  a  smiling 

dimple ;  referring  to  the  flowers  of  these 

pretty  balbs.    Nat.  ord.,  Irid$  [ Iridaceie] . 

linn^  S-lViandria  I-Monogyuiom    Allied 

to  Trichonema.) 

A  bnlb,  from  the  R!o  Orande  in  Sonth  America, 
almoaC,  iif  not  altogether,  hardy  i  but  we  fear  it 
Ims  b««a  lost  at  the  dispcraion  of  Dr.  Herbert's 
collection,  who  had  dry  specimens  of  Are  more 
species  of  Gelasine.  Nuttall's  Nemottyfiia  is  the 
neueas  genns  to  It;  but  TVfcAone'ma,  so  well 
knows,  will  giro  a  good  idea  of  it  |  light,  sandy 
soil  anita  them  best ;  they  seed  freely,  and  seedlings 
flower  the  second  season  from  the  sowing,  and, 
like  oMMt  Irids,  they  increase  by  olTiet-buloB. 

G.  axmfnm  (\Avi9).  I.  Blue.  May.  8.Amer.  1898. 
Gbvett'lus.  (From  genetyllh^  pro- 
tective of  birth ;  alluding  to  the  form  and 
poeition  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Jfyrf/e. 
blooms  [MyrtaceA].  Linn.,  l^-lcotandria 
l-3foMOgynitu) 

Greenhooaa  ercrgrecna.    Cnlti?atcd  like  the 
Myrtle. 

«.  fMlS^i/crn  (tnlip-bearing).    t^. 
SOD.    Apni.    Swan  RiTer. 
roatefgiu  (large-involucred). 
May.    Weetem  Australia. 


Straw,  cfim- 

1854. 

S.    Crimson. 

18S4. 


GsNi'PA.     Genip- tree.     (From   Oene- 

fapa^  the  native  name.    Nat  ord..  On- 

ckonadM    [Cinchonaces].    Linn.,  b-Pen- 

iandria  1  -Monoifynia,  Allied  to  Gardenia. ) 

The  Gcnipap,  a  South  American  fruit,  ia  pro- 
dnced  by  O.  Amerieafnat  it  is  as  large  as  an 
efnage,  and  much  esteemed.  Store  evergreen 
ticca.  Cattinps  of  shoots  just  getting  a  little 
Arm,  io  May,  in  eand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat;  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  aand 
and  eow-danc.  Sununer  temp.,  Oo°  to  80°  j  win- 
ter, 490  to  50^. 
0.  Jm«r<ea'iM  (Ameriean).  8«.  Pale  yellow.    S. 

Aner.    1779* 
~  eAK/«a  (eaUble).   30.    White.    Guiana.    18S4. 

—  ffsevle'n/a  (eatable).    M.    China.    183S. 

—  JTerttf'iB*  (Marian's).    10.    White.   Cayenne. 

I  SOS* 

^0tkmgifi/tta  (oblottg-leaTed).     10.     YeUow. 
Pern.    ISSl. 


Gbkt'sta.     (From  the  Celtic,  gen^  « 

small  bush.     Nat.  ord.,  Legumhwus  Plants 

[FabacesB].      Linn.,   IQMonadelphia  6- 

beeandria.    Allied  to  Spartiuro.) 

Low  shrubs,  all  with  yellow  flowers,  good  for 
making  quickly  an  ornamental  appearance  in  a 
shrubbery.  The  greenhouse  and  half-hardy  kinds 
like  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  are  propagated  by  euttinn  of  the 
young  shoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  nnaer  a  bell- 
glass.  The  hardy  kinds  are  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  and  the  most  rare  by  cuttings  under  n 
hiind-light,  after  April,  in  a  shady  place.  What- 
ever plan  is  adopted,  they  should  be  frequently 
transplanted,  or  at  once  removed  to  their  position 
in  the  shrubbery,  as  they  make  long,  naked  roots. 
Canarit^Hsia  is  about  the  best  of  the  greenhouse 
ones,  and  that  in  a  dry  place  rcauirrv  only  a  little 
protection  oat  of  doors.  Luaita'niea  and  radia'ta 
look  interesting,  even  in  winter,  when  the  leaves 
are  g^ne.  Ange'liea  is  the  rough-looking  spring 
dwarf-bush  that  blooms  so  freely  in  our  moist 
moors.  Tiiic#o'rfa  is  used  in  all  its  parts  for  pro* 
duciog  a  yellow  dve|  and  on  a  rock- work,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  mound,  with  its  branches  allowed  to 
creep  downwards,  few  things  in  spring  and  the 
be^naing  of  summer  are  more  splendid  than  the 
trailing  nique'tra,  and  its  next-door  neighbour, 
triangula'rit.  Common,  loamy  soil  anita  all  the 
hardy  ones. 

GREENHOUSE  DECIDUOUS. 
O.  emnge'tia  (close-^rancAed).   4.   June.    Tene> 
riffe. 

—  flMNo»e'rma  (single-seeded).  4.  July.  Sonth 

Europe.    I690. 
'—  apkmroct^rpa  (round-podded).  4.  July.  South 
Europe.    1731* 

QBBBNHOU8E   XTEROREEHS. 
O,  hrmeteolafta  (small-bracted).   S.    Mar.    1823. 

—  Canariifntia  (Canary).  S.  June.  Canaries.  1659. 
— '  cUmafta  (club-/eaoerf).    8.    June.    Mogadore. 

1813. 
—/«'rDjr(  fierce).    14.    July.    Barbery.    1800. 
~  Unif&Ua  (flax-leaved).   3.  June.  Spun.  17S9. 

—  Spachia'na  (Spach's).    S.    Canaries. 

—  umbeUi^ta  (umbelled).  8.  June.  Rarbary.  1709. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
0.  aph^Ua  Oeafless).   4.    Violet.    July.    Siberia, 
1800. 

—  AMmt^M^sa  (trailing).   1.  July.  France.    1810. 

Trailer. 

—  seo'fTittM  (scorpion).  4.   April.  South  Europe. 

1570. 
—'ielrago'na  (fmir-tmg\ed'6ranehed)»    1.    July* 
Podolia.     1883.    Trailer. 

—  virgt^ta  (/ofi^-twigged).    t.    June.    Madeira. 

1777. 

HARDY  EVEROREENfl. 
(7.  J?Mtt«'ft«it(F.tna).    3.    July.    Sicily.    1810. 

—  A'ngtieu  ( Rnglinh.  Pettpwhin),  3.  July.Britain. 

—  an^a'to  (aagled) .  8.  June.  Maryland.  l/Sy. 

—  .4iMr«i'n/toa  (Anxantic).    4.   July.    Italy.  18I8. 

—  etfndicana  (whitish).    3.    May.    Spain.    1735* 

—  eim^rea  (greyish).    4.    July.    South  Europe. 

—  deevfmbtnM  (deeumbent).  4*  June.  Burgundy. 

)770«    Trailer. 

—  difufta  (spreading).  3.  June.  Hungary.  ISlC 

—  ylf/riite  (flowery).    0.    July.    Spain.    I7S3. 

—  Oermafmlea  (German).  3.  July.  Germany.  1773. 

—  — —  JMe'rmit  (Me«rfjf- unarmed).  3.  July.  Ger« 

many. 

—  Htyo'fifrii  fSpanUh).   S.  July.   Spain.   17i0- 
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0.  ho'rrida  (hoTr\d),   8.  Julr.    Pyrenea.    18S1. 
f—  Ita'lica  (Italian).    S.    July.    Italr.  ' 

•—  Luiitt^nica  (Portugueie).   S.  May.    Portugal. 

1771. 
»-  Jtfa'ii<iea(  Mantle).  8.  July.  South  Europe.  1810- 
-^  ooa'ta  {tyi%'lear)ed).  8.  July.  Hungary.    1816. 

—  parvifia^ra  (louJl-flowered).   8.    July.   South 

Europe.    1817* 

—  ;9a'<efu  (spreading).    8.    June.    Spain. 

—  pa7u/a  (wide-open).     8.      Julj.     Caucaaua. 

1818. 

—  |rf/o'«a  (downy.  OrtfenwMtf).   6.  June.   Eng> 

land. 
^•^  polffgaUtfo'Ua  (polygala-leaved).      9.      July. 

Spain.     1820. 
-»  jmMM'mdefu  (lying-down).  1  At  July.  Hungary. 

1816.    Trailer. 

—  radia'ta  (rayed).    1^.    July.    Italy.    17&8. 
•^tagitta'lit{nnofi'Jointed).  4.  June.  Germany. 

1670. 

—  —  mi'nor  (leaa).    May.    Trailer. 

—  stfario'«a  (membranout).  6.  July.  Italy.  1831. 

—  terfeea  (silky).    S.    June.    Austria.    1818. 

—  Sibi'rica  (Siberian).   9.    July.    Siberia.  1785. 

—  5</(>e'«<ru  (wood).    8.    July.    Hungary.  IIIB. 
-^iincto'ria   (dyer'a.    Oreen  weed),     S.  July. 

Briuin. 

— fi&re-ple'no  (double-flowered).   S.    July. 

ldm^ta{*omewhat\i9\ry).  8.  July.  Britain. 

July. 


8. 


Att- 


lati/a'lia  (broad-leaved). 
Tergne.     1834. 

—  —» pra/e'iMif  (meadow).    8.    July.    Italy. 
■—  iriacefnthoe  (three-spined).    9.   July.    Spain. 
— tn/ernt'/i/a  (interrupted).   8.   May.  Tan- 
gier. 

»  trUmsula'ria  (three-angled-t/nametf).  8.  June. 

Hungary.     1816. 
-*•  Mjue'ira  (three-comered-elflnMed)'  3.  June. 

Corsica.    1770- 

Gentia'na.  Gentian.  (Named  after 
Oentiutf  king  of  lUyria,  who  first  experi- 
enced the  yirtae  of  Gentian.  NaL  ord., 
Oentianworts  [Gentianaces].  Linn.,  0- 
Pentandria  2-Digyn%a. ) 

Tbe  root  of  0.  Ivftea  la  the  true  Oentian  of  the 
druggists,  an  intense  bitter,  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  Ate'trit  /aritu/M^  a  little  North  American 
Bloodrooty  the  most  intenae  bitter  known,  and  by 
Qua'srta  amafra.  The  smaller  kinds  may  be 
treated  as  alpinea ;  and  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
not,  a  little  beat  and  sandy  leaf^mould  ahould  be 
given  them.  All  may  be  propagated  by  seed 
■own  as  soon  as  ripe ;  the  perennials,  also,  by  di- 
vision in  spring.  Some  of  the  creeping,  low- 
growing  kinds,  as  ocauVtc,  make  nice  edgings  to 
walks  and  borders. 

H4RDT  ANNUALS. 
O,  amare'Ua  (amarella).     ^.    Purple.     August. 
Britun. 

—  —  lu'teo  (yellow).    A.    7eIlow.    August. 
•»  m»gu$ti/v'Ka  (narrow-leaved).  ^.  Purple.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  Cmrtmtki'a€a  (Cartnthian).   |.    Blue.  August. 

Switserland.    I8I7. 

•-  Oermn'niea  (German).  |.  Rlne.  August.  Ger- 
many.   1818. 

-^  rlaeitt^Ut  (iey).    i.    Blae.  Jnly.   Alpe.    I8I9. 

^  hu'mitit  (humble).  4.  Purple.  April.  Cau- 
casus.   1884. 

—  hIvo'Im  (snowy).  |.  Blue.  August.  Scotland 
^0ktuti/i/lia  (blunt-leaved),    i.  Yellow.   July. 

Switierland.    I8S(S. 
/- |Nvf«'iu<«  (meadow).   4.  Blue.  July.  Siberia- 
I8I7. 


isie. 

BlM. 

May. 


BiLRDT  BIENNIAL8. 
a.  ba.  bafta  (bearded).     4.     Blue, 
bcria.     1764. 

—  Cautea'tiea  (Caucasian).  \.  Violet.  July.  Cas* 

casus.     1804. 

—  eonVrta  (crowded).  Blue.  Anzu«t.  Altaia.  I8S7. 

—  mrinirla  (ton^-haired).  4>  Blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1804. 
~  mligin(/*a  (marshy).  Bine.  August.  Germnnf . 
I827. 

—  mmi/Wra  (one-flowered).   Violet.  July.  Carp«* 

thian  Mountaina.    1888. 

HARDY   HERBACEOUS  rERENKIAI.S. 
O.  mttVoa  (summer).  |.  Blue.  July.  Aastria. 

—  aeau'lis  (stemless.    OentituuUa).     i. 

M.-.y.    Walea. 

—  angtuti/t/tia  (narrow-leaTed).  4.  Blue. 

Alps.     I819. 

—  fldiee'/tdtfiu  (ascending).    |.    Blue.    Julj.   Si- 

beria.   1799< 
•^  — ^  deeu'mbens  (decumbent).  4*  Blue.   Jiutc. 

Siberia.     1799> 
~  o'lgida  (cold).  4.  White.  July.  Iberia.  ISM. 
~  alpVna  (alpine).  4.   Blue.  July.  Alp«.    1817* 
~  AUa'ica  (Altaic).  1.  Purple.  Hay.  Siberia,  isots. 

—  anf M/o'«a  (angled).    4*    Purple.    Altai.    18M. 

—  a0C^i^a''4(ea(swallowwort-like).  I.  Bine.  July. 

Austria.     I629. 

—  — —  ma'jor  (greater).    8.    Blue.    Julj. 
ochroieyfea  (yellowiah- white).  1.    Cream. 

July. 

^  au'rea  (golden).  4*  Yellov.  Anguat-  Nor. 
way.     1883. 

— •  Bata'rien  (Bavarian).  |.  Blue.  Julj.  Ger- 
many.    177s* 

^  hUofba  (two-lobed).  84.  Yellow.  Julj.  Alpa. 
1820. 

—  Burse^ri  (Buraer's).  8.  Ydlow.  July.  Pjrencca. 

1820. 

—  camj9i»«/aVa(bell->roiP«retf].  8.  Sulphur.  Jul j, 

Switserland.    I819. 
->  Cmteeba'a  (Catesby's).    14.    Blue.   July.    Km 
Amer.     1808. 

—  «f/to'/a  (hair-fringed).  (.  Blue.  Germaaj.  I/S^ 

—  danafta  (studded).    4.    Blue.     I8S». 

^  erueia'ta  (crossed).     1.     Dark    blue.      JoIt. 

Austria.     1596. 
^Jimbriu'ta  (fringed).  4*  Bine.   Anguat.    Caa.. 

casus.    1818. 

—  F'/rhifnf  (Mr.  Fortune*s).    Ulae.    Siberia. 

—  fri'gida  {frigid),  i.  White.  July.  Syria.  I  SI  7. 

—  0«'6<^i(0ebler's).  Blue.  August.  Buaaaa.  18X8. 

—  ge'lida  (ioe-cold).  1.  Blue.  July.  Siberia.  18«7- 

—  h]f*brida  (hybrid).    2^.    Yellow,  purple.    Jisij. 

Switzerland.    1817< 

—  imMea'to  (imbricated).  4.  Blue.  Jnlj.   Swit. 

serland.    1819. 

—  ineamafta  (flesh-coloured).    8.    Pink. 

tembcr.    N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  Merme'^a  (intermediate).    8.    Purple. 

tember.    N.  Amer.    1880. 

—  Kneafrig  (narrow-Zen ce^.    1.    Blue.    Aogvat. 

C»roltna.     I8l6. 
~  It^tea  (yellow).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Alpa.   IS9O. 

—  «ia^opAj'//a  (large-leaved).    I.    Blue.    Jalj. 

Siberia.     179<t- 

—  oehroieu'ea  (cream->foMiererf).     8.    TeHowrialu 

N.  Amer.     180S 
—■  Panno'ntca (Pannonian).  I.  Purple.  J«ly.At|ia. 

—  ^«6e'ia  (vulgar).    |.    Dark  blue.    July.    Qciw 

many.     1834. 

—  paeumoae'nfAtf  (wind-Hewer).    4.   Blae.    Aa^ 

ffust.     Enftland. 

—  -mm^jti^re-a'lbo  (white-flowered).    |. 

greev.    August.    Oermanj.    lOi. 
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0.  pHnmona^ntkg  gultafta  (spotted).    4.     Blue. 
August. 

—  p$at^do-pmeumo»^nthe  (bMtard-wfnd-flower). 

4«    Blue.     Auffttst.    N.  Amer.     I8OO. 

—  jn^mitm  (dwerf).  i.  Blue.   Mtf.  Swiuerlaad. 

J817. 
•^pmneta*ttt  (spotted-yfoireretf).  S.  Yellow.  July. 

Alps.     1775' 
"pmrpitfrea  (purple).  8.  Blue.  July.  Alps.  1708. 
— JU/re-aUho  (white-flowered).    8.     White. 

July.     European  Alps      1 888. 

—  Pgrtne^iea  (Pyrrnean).  4.  BIo^    J^Uy.  Fyr»- 

nees      1835. 
^  ftrimquefttfrM  (flve-flowered).  \.  Biwt,  August. 
M.  Amer.     188i. 

—  i^fMfia'rta(soapwort./eaveil).  8.  Bmm.  August. 

N.  Amer.     I776. 

— ^rt't^lho  (wnite-flowered).    4<   White. 

September.    N.  Amer.    1826. 

—  •gfttfwufida  (seren-eleft).  |.  Blue.  July.  Persia. 

1804. 
— -^  ^/^o'to  (spotted).   4<  Blue.  June,  tie- 
Tant.     1884. 

—  — ^  Covea'sJea  (Caueasian).    Blae.    August. 

Caucasus. 

—  frt/la'ra  (three-flowered).   4.  Blue.   July.   Si- 

beria,   I807. 

—  •■AeMa'to  (urabeded).  |.  Puqile.  Joae.  Can- 

casus.     18*23. 
•^mirieul«/$a   (bladdery).     4.     Purple.     April. 
South  Europe.    1888. 

—  wVaa  (apring).    4.    Blue.    May.    England. 
— fUfrt-^lkt  (white-llowefed).    4.    White. 

ApriL 

GxoFFBo'TA.  Bastard  Cabbage -tree. 
(Named  after  Dr,  Oeoffroy^  of  Paris, 
author  of  **  Materia  Medica."  Nat  ord., 
Legumintnu  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn., 
17-Diadelphia  ^-Pentagynia,  Allied  to 
Aodira.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  aand,  in  peat,  and  under  a  bell-glass : 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  75^ ;  wmter, 
«•<•  to  IS*. 

O.  B/^erfcl■se'JreW(Bredemeyer's).    Tellow*  July. 
Caneeaa.    1884. 

—  ijptao'Ms  (spined).  80.  Yellow.  S.  Amer.  I8I8. 
~  ■«9/a'c»a  (violet).    SO.    Violet.   Ouiana.    1883. 

Gbokbtba.  The  Amphidasis  and  Hy- 
hernaria  of  some  entomologists  is  a  genus 
of  moths  including  O.polosaria,  Pale 
Brindled  Beauty  Moth,  vhich  appears  in 
March ;  eggs  deposited  in  band»  round  a 
twig,  as  done  by  the  Lackey-Moth.  Cater- 
pillars appear  with  the  opening  leaves  of 
the  elm,  lime,  lilac,  and  apple-tree.  They 
are,  at  first,  a  light  green. 

O.  defoliaria,  Lime-Looper,  or  Mottled 
XJmbre-Moth,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Erne  and  apple.  Moth  appears  in  No- 
vember. Caterpillar  reddish,  with  a  bright 
SUow  stripe  on  each  side.  Female  moth 
ts  no  wings,  so  that  a  piece  of  cloth 
lipped  in  tar,  and  bound  round  a  tree's 
Item,  prevents  its  as4sent 

G,  piniarim  attacks  the  pins  and  fir 
tribe. 

Osc/nnvA.  (From  ^fOfioMOf,  skilled  in 


agriculture;  as  much  as  to  say  that  onlj 
a  skilful  planter  could  increase  the.s€ 
palms.  Nat.  ord.,  Palmt  [Palmacee], 
Linn.,  22-I>i(rda  6-ffexandria.  Allied  tt 
BorassuB.) 

Stove  palms.  Seed  1  rich,  aandy  loam.  Snmmer 
temp.,  60^  to  80^1  winter,  6S<*  to  00^ 

Gf.  ocan'/'e  (stemlesa).    8.    Braxil.    1888. 

—  eorallffera  (coral-bearing),    b^.    Red. 

—  flsaerosta'cAjw  (large-spiked).  6.  Brasil.  l8aSi 
^  pinnafti/ront  (leaflet- leaved).    15.    Caraeeas. 

18'il. 

—  SeAo/^'a'iM  (Sehotf  s).    Brasil.    ISSO. 

•^  9lmpWcifron»  (aiuple-Ieaved).    8.    Trinidad. 
1818. 

—  S^Ma'M  (Spiz*s).    18.    BraiU.    1884. 

GEORofNA.  Attempts  were  made  some 
years  since  to  substitute  this  name  for 
that  of  Dahlia;  but  the  law  of  priority 
settles  the  question.  Dahlia  was  named 
by  the  Spanish  botanist  Cavanilles  in 
1791;  and  neither  Wildenow  nor  Spren- 
gel's  Georgina  appeared  for  more  than 
eighty  years  subsequently. 

Gera'nium.    See  Pelaboo'niuh. 

Gera'niuv.      Crane's    Bill.      (From 

?^eranoa^  a  crane ;  referring  to  the  beak- 
ike  torus,  or  projection  beyond  the  seeds. 
Nat.  ord.,  CranesbiUi  [GeraniaoesB].  linn., 
^fi-Monadelphia  Q-Veeandria,) 

A  ytry  few  require  the  pit  or  greenhouse  in 
winter,  and  these  should  have  equal  portions  of 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  aand.  Almost  all 
are  hardy,  and  floutish  in  common  ground; 
many  grow  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  hedgee, 
and  thus  secure  a  portion  of  vegetable  earth. 
There  are  worse  tilings  than  the  common  weed 
RodertWnum  for  twining  Itself  round  the  sides 
of  a  mstic  baaket,  or  crawling  over  a  rock-work. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  for  gardens  :— 
Merieafnum,  rubifo'Uum,  eamgii^neum^  LaneaB^ 
Me'iue,  WmlHehtafnum,  mru*tfn»e  fl&rt'ptifno, 
Dahu'rievm,  ptU/emmt  and  erittafium,  Tnere  is 
hardly  an  annual  worth  sowtog. 

HALFHABDT  HEBBACEOUS. 
O,  aeomti/o'tium  (aconite-leaved).    1^.    White. 
June.    Switxerland.    177S* 

—  mrg^fUeum  (silvery-Zeaeetf).  4-  Striped.  July* 

South  Europe.    1000. 
— 'Mne'sceiM  (hoary).    \.    Pink.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

—  ineefnum  (homrj-mamf-elefi).  4.  Pink.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1701. 

—  MetHea'num    (Mexican).     1.     Pale    purple 

August.    Uesieo.     1838. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

O,  Immmgino'nun  (wooUy).  Boee.  July.  N.  Amat 

I817* 
~p^ileiM(pa]e).    Pale.    June.    Iberia.    188f. 

HAJIDT  BXRBACBOU8. 
0.  o^iie  (related).  1.  Blue.  June.  Altaia.  1888. 
-^albi/la^rum  (white-flowered).     1^.     Whitish. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1887. 

—  AMiaan  (Altaic),  l^.  Pale  red.  July.  Altaia. 

1818. 
~  anemonef&Uum  (anemone-leaTcd).    8.    Red. 
August.     MtdeLra.     17S8.    OreenfaoaM 
erergreeo. 
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0.  fffifiifA'/iim  (uTtpxlMT-atalked),     !•      Purple. 
June.     1780. 

—  (uphotkloi'dea  (uphodel-Iike).   Lerrat.    1888. 
-~  btUraehioPden  (batrachium-like).     1  •     Blue. 

July.    Enrope.    1817* 
•  •  emrufleum  (blue).  1.  Blue.  July.  Dahuria.  18S4. 

—  eine^reum  (prey).   1.   Bed.  Auputt.  P^renee*. 

—  eoUifnum  (bill).  1.  Purple.  July.  Sibena.  1816. 

—  cri«^a'<aim  (created).    14.   Red.  July.  Iberia. 

1820. 
^Dahnfrieum  (Dahurian).    I.    Purple.    June. 

Dabutia.     1820. 
^eriafnthum  (woolly-flowered),    t.     Crimaon. 

June.    CaMfornia.     1830. 

—  •rfotfe'moii  (woo*ly-atflininad).  U.  Bloe.  July. 

Siberia.    1883. 
— ;ia'//i(<t*m  (pale).   I|.  Pale  blue.  AttguU. 

Nepaul.     183S. 
-*-/a'«eafm  (brown).    I^*    Brown.    July.    South 

Europe.    1750* 
<'^»i«ioeaii'/(m(naked-atemmcd).      1.      Blue. 

July.    Iberia.    1814. 
••/Ae'ricttin  (Iberian).  14.  Blue.  July.  LeTant. 

1808. 
^Lambe'rti    (Lambert*!).      1^.     Red.      July. 

Nepaul.     1884. 

—  LaneM^nViwe  (Lancaster).  |.  Striped.  June. 

Britain.    Trailer. 
-'lo^ngip^M  (long-atalked).      1.     LUm.     July. 
1888. 

—  iM'eitfum  (shining).   (.   Pink.    June.   Britain. 
'^  maerorki'zum  (large-rooted).      U*      Purple. 

June*    Italy.    1576- 
•^fMCuWtum  (spotted).     |.      Pnrple.     July. 

N,  Aoaer.    173<* 
mm-muUfJIdMrn    (much-cut).    I.    Red.    August. 

C^P«  of  Good  Hope.    181 7. 
••  fiemoro'niM  (grove).  I.  Purple.  July.  Italy. 

1881. 

—  Nepale'tue   (Nepaulese).     (.     Red.     Jane. 

Nepaul.     1818. 

—  poMttre  (marsh).  S.  Purple.  July.  Oermany. 

17S8. 
-'partifi&rum   (small-flowered).      |.      Purple. 

June.    Van  Uiemen's  Land.    18lfl. 
— /lAci'Km  (dnsky).   14.   Blade.   May.   England. 
'"pUf/tum  (shaggy).    S.    Purple.    July.    New 

Zealand.    1881. 
^^prai^nae  (meadow.     Cromfooi'ietntd),     1^. 

Blue.    Jmie.    Britain. 
— /o're-o'Mo  (white-flowervd).    1^.  White. 

June.    Britain. 
•-•— >Io'ri9-a'/6o-p/«'iio(doohle-wbite-flowered). 

8.    White.    May.    Britain. 
»-  —~~fli/re'pWno  (double-flowered).   8.   Blue. 

June.    Scotland. 
»• >r(/rc-«an'era'ta(Tariegated-flowered).  14. 

Variegated.    July.    Britain. 

—  Pjrrcfio'lcttm  (Pyrenean).    I.    Purple.    June. 

Britain. 
»  tefitfMuwi  (bent-back-ylowerMi).  I|.  Red.  July. 

July.    1758. 
» JtoAcr^'a'nwm  (Aer6  Robert).    1.   Bed.   April. 

Briuin. 
» .^—yroVtf-tf'/Ao  (white-flowered).    1.    White. 

April.    Britain. 
<->  ni&(^o'fiiim  (bramble-leaTod).  I.  Pink.  July. 

Himalayas.    1880. 
'^mnf^newm  (bloody).     1.     Crimaon.    Jnly. 

Britain. 
i->  — —  rillMPatlmum  rhairiest).  i.  Blood.  July. 

Europe.    Trailer. 
-*  MAi'rieum  (Siberian).    I.   White.    July.    Si- 
beria.   I7M 
»•  ttrMium  (channelled).    I.    Striped.    August. 

Italy.    Iflas. 


O.  tubert/mm  (tuberose-roofed).    I.  Pink.  Jalfa 
Italy.     I59O. 

—  —  ramia^tum  (branching).    1.  Purple.  Jnlji 

South  Europe. 

—  mmbro'tum  (shaded).   1.   Purple.  July.   Baa* 

gary.     1 804. 

—  W/asaonia^num  (VlasaoVa).     I.     Red.     July. 

Crimea.     1881. 

—  WaOichia'num  (Wallich'a).   ft.   Striped.  Jnly. 

Nepaul.    1810. 

Gera'rdia.  (Named  after  Oerardjih% 
English  herbalist  Nat  ord.,  FigworU 
[Scrophulariacen].  linn.,  l^hidynamM 
2' A  nffiospermia,) 

All  but  delphini/i/lim  from  North  Americm.  An- 
nuals, biennials,  and  perennials  by  seed,  in  sandy 
peat ;  perennials  and  biennials  also  by  euttinics  in 
sandy  peat,  under  a  hand-light ;  such  as  qmerti- 
fo'tiat  hj  dirisions  in  spring ;  sandy,  flbry  loam, 
if  peat  IS  not  to  be  had ;  the  stove  species  ra* 
quires  similar  treatment,  but  extra  hemt. 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS. 

0,  delphMfoftia    (larkspur-leaTed).      S.      Fiak. 

July.     E.  Ind.     1800. 

RAROY  ANNUALS  AND   BXElfNTALS. 

Q.  ^kifUla  {\nAtMM'$temmed),   3.    Rose.    Jnly. 

1834.    Annual. 

—  marVtima  (sea-side).   8.    Yellow.   July.  I88S. 

—  pedieuiafria  (pediciilaris-lihe).  Yellow.   Jane. 

1886. 

—  purpu*rea  (purple).   1^.   Purple.    July.   1771. 

—  tenutfa^tia  (slender-leaved).   1.   Purple.  July. 

1818. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
(7. /To'oa  (yellow).    H.    Yellow.    Jnlj.    1796. 
>- V«(cre(/^v'/<a  (oak-leaved).     I.    Yellow.    July. 

1818. 

Gbbbb'ra.  (Named  after  Oerher^  a 
German  naturalist  Nat  ord.,  Camposittt 
[AsteraoeaB].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia  %• 
Superflita.) 

A  greenhouse  biennial;  seeds  or  cuttings  ef 
the  side-shoots,  and  pceaerved  over  the  wiateri 
sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  teaap.,  elf 
to45^ 

a,  crtnafta  (scollop-lMaffO.    ^.    Purple.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1889. 

German  Catohfly.  VUca'ria  mrl^'ru. 

Geruander.    Teu'crium. 

Germination  is  the  sprouting  or  first 
step  in  Tegetation  of  a  seed.  To  enable  it 
to  germinate  it  must  have  a  perfeedj- 
developed  embryo,  and  be  ripe,  or  neari/ 
ripe.  It  must  not  be  too  old,  and  there 
must  be  present  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  oxygen  gas,  the  latter 
being  furnished  by  the  air. 

Geropo'oon.  Old  Man's  Beard.  (From 
ffero/ij  old  man,  and  jpogon^  a  beard ;  re- 
ferring to  the  hair-like  pappus  irhidi 
crowns  the  calyx  in  this  order.  Nat.  ord.y 
ComposUen  [Asteraeeae].  Linn.,  19-5jr»fe- 
rteuia  l-^qiialis.    Allied  to  Soorzonera-) 

Hardy  plants,  from  Italy.  Annuals  by  aeed  ia 
A|inl,  in  common  soil;  perennial  by  eted  aad 
diriaion  o'  the  pleat  ia  epriag. 
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O.  ea^fcmlafhtt  (large-caljxtd).   S.   Pink.    Julj. 
177*.     Perenniml, 

—  ir/«'Aer(«mooth).     J  4.    Pink.    July.    i;04. 

—  Aimt'/M  (hairy).     14.     Red.    July.     1759. 

Ge'sveba.  (Named  aft<*r  Conrad  Oet. 
ner,  a  celebrated  botanist  of  Zurich.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oesnerworts  [GesDeracec].  Linn., 
l-L-Didynamia  2-Angiotpermia,  Allied  to 
Gloxinia.) 

A  moat  interesting  family  of  plants,  that,  by 
rpfnlau&g  their  re»t  period,  may  be  brought  into 
bloom  at  almost  any  time.    AU  MwrlM-llowered, 
except  where  otherwiae  stated. 
O.  •enc'iis  (stemless).    1.  June.  Jak.«iea.   I7Q8. 

—  «f]aT*«'«'/«  (»reregate).  s.  Jane.  Bnuil.  I8IO. 

—  «iliVop*jr'tf»  (shifting-leaved).    14.    Orange. 

July.     BrscU.     1834. 

-  if mo'Ui (Arnold's).    I.    July. 

-  breti/Mv  (•hort-flowered).   I. 

1847. 

—  hulMta  (bulbous).    J.    Jane. 

—  eiiffci'Ha  (/or^ e-calyzed).    1^ 


Braail.    1841. 
Bed.  August. 


BrasU.    I8I6. 
Jamaica. 


S.   July.    Caraccas. 


—  CuracenMfnu  (Caraccas). 

184S. 

—  Ofop^ri  (Mr.  Cooper's).  S.  May.  BrasU.  I8«9. 

—  enrda'ta  (heut-Uatfed),  J.   Pale  scarlet.  July. 

—  corjfmSo  «a  (corymbed).  i.  July.  Jamaica.  I8SS. 
~  ^ffi'at'/'«  (foxglove-like).  June.     Braiil.  1848. 

—  dffaeotvr  (two>eoloured).    Red,  yellow.    Hep. 

tember.    8.  Amer.    1843. 

—  Domgla'sH    (Douglas's).    1*.     Red,    yeUow. 

September.     Rio  Janeiro.     1886. 

—  —  verticUUfta  (whorled>>foaereretf).  t.  Crim- 

son.    May.    Rio  Janeiro.    1885. 

—  eWfptiea  (oval). 

^  '«  (yellowVtoirerttl).  I.  ITellow.  May. 

Sanu  Martha.     1644. 

—  eto^c'/a  (elongated).    S.    Searla.    Septem- 

ber.   S.  Amer.    1885. 
frutie&ta  (shrubby).    S.    An^nt. 

—  /<awi<i'//«  (wide-mouthed).  S.  July.  Brasil.1883. 

—  QvrdnufH  (Gardner's).  3.  Red.   July.  Braail. 

^Oerardiafna  (Gerard's).      3.      Red,   jeOow. 

September.    8.  Amer.    1643. 
-  *Jnsi'<«  (hairy),    i.    July.    Curaana.    1830. 

—  £foiul«^«i«  (Honda).    1.    Red,  yellow.    May. 

Braail.    1845.  ' 

—  ikti'mlliff  (humble).    |.    Cuba. 

—  iMi.'jsMtf    (woolly.ilowered).     s.      Autvmn. 

Mexico. 

—  latt/t/Ua  (broad-Ieaved).     August.    Caraccas. 

—  Lttmm^nsiM  (Lebanon.     Manjf-ftowtrtd),     4. 

June.    Cuba.    1847. 

—  XiistfeVi  (Lindley's).    Scarlet,  yeUov.     July. 

Braail.    1885.  ' 

^l9mgi/&Ua  (long-leaTed).     1.     Red.      June. 
Ouatimala.    1841. 

—  mmertfntha  Oarge-flowered).    Purplish. 

— J»«»7'«*'rea  (purple-;fowered;.   ^.  Augmst. 

—  mmm-wtafckga  (large-spiked).      Rio  Janeiro. 

—  magni'JIea  (magnificent).    Angnac 

—  •Mraro'to  (oblong).     Crimson.     ApriL     8. 

Amer.    I830. 

—  pOT^MOeopard-spofM).    l|.    Orange,  red- 

■potted.    August.    Braiil.    1817. 

—  Temdmifna   (dmopin^-Jlowertd),     3.     Jane. 

S.  Amer.    1836. 

-^o4r«'»M«(aan7.fiowcrfd}.   fl.  June.  BraaU. 
1889. 


<?.  f^f^jra  (benuback).  April.  Valparaiso.  I837. 

—  rupe'Mtri*  (rock-inhabiting),  i.  August.    1885. 

—  m'Wo  (bnUiant).    3.      Scarlet,  yellow.     Au* 

gust.    Braail.     |825. 

—  ^— o'^ro-eaiviri'fiea  (dark  red).  3.  Crimson. 

August.    Braail.     1880. 

—  aea'Ara  vrough).     1.    July.    Jamaics.     1880. 

—  sre'phFiiw,  (iceptred).    4.    July.   Uracil.  1830. 
— rgnea  (flerr).    3.     Reddish-yellow.  Sep- 

tember.    Braiil.     1835. 

—  fcAfc&Viwi  (Sehiede's).     1^.     July.   Mexico. 

-«el/o'ii»u(Senow'a).    3.    July.    BraiU.    1838. 

—  apieafta  (spixed).    G  renada.     1 8S I . 

—  SuWi/wa  (Captain  8utton»s).    3.    July.     Rio 

Janeiro.    1833. 

—  trifio'ra  (three-flowered).     3.      Yellow,  red. 

July.    New  Grenada.    1840. 
~  J'??!!®!*"  (tuberous).  ^.  Autumn.  Braiil.  1834. 
■^tub^ra   (tube-flowered).     3.     March.     8. 

Amer.     1815. 

—  ••tW'/a  (clothed).    ]|.    OroMe.     July.     Bo- 

goU.     1843.  ' 

—  MAri'lM  (sebra^#W;Md).    3.    Scariet,  yellow. 

September.    Braiil.    1840. 

Propagation:  by  OvUing8,^They  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three  kinds. 
Ist,  the  yonng  shoots,  as  soon  as  they  are 
three  inches  long,  springing  from  the  old 
tubers  (these  are  the  best) ;  2nd,  leaves 
taken  off  with  a  bud  at  the  base ;  and 
8rd,  by  the  leaves  only,  without  buds. 
The  first  mode  may  be  used  when  the 
kind  or  variety  is  plentiful,  and  the  bulbs 
so  strong  as  to  send  out  more  nhoots 
than  are  wanted  for  flowering;  the 
second  mode,  w*»en  the  variety  is  new 
and  more  scarce  ;  and  the  last  when  it 
is  more  rare  still.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  the  first  and  second  mode,  that  the 
cuttings,  if  struck  early  in  the  year,  will, 
with  moderate  care  and  attention  to  re- 
potting, flower  the  same  year ;  whereas 
those  struck  from  leaves,  or  parts  of 
leaves,  will  only  form  small  tubers  that 
season.  Each  kind  of  cutting  requures 
to  be  put  in  sand,  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, in  bottom-heat,  to  strike  them 
quickly.  A  moist,  warm  heat  is  neces- 
sary ;  a  moist,  cold  place  would  rot  the 
cuttings  immediately.  Such  species  m 
do  not  make  bulbs  must  be  propagated 
by  the  first  kind  of  cuttings. 

By  Seed. — To  raise  new  varieties  it  iti 
necessary  to  save  seed.  Choose  tho 
finest  and  brightest-coloured  to  save  it 
from.  As  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  gather  it  and 
dry  it ;  keep  it  very  dry  tQl  the  March 
following ;  then  sow  the  seed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  lights  sandy  compost,  place  it  in 
a  warm, moist  atmosphere,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  up,  and  the  plantv  have 
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attained  a  leaf  or  two,  trantpliiDt  them 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  shallow  pots, 
and  let  them  f^ow  there  during  the  sum- 
mer. Allow  them  to  go  to  rest  in  the 
autamn,  and  keep  them  in  the  same 
pots  through  the  winter,  giving  but  little 
water.  As  soon  as  life  appears  again  in 
the  spring,  pot  them  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  watering  and  re-potting  the  same 
as  the  cuttings ;  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  will  not  /\o»er  till  the 
second  year. 

SftiL — Light,  fibrous  losm,  turf^  peat, 
and  half-decayed  leaves,  in  equal  f  arts, 
with  a  due  portion  of  aaad,  well-mixed, 
but  not  sifted. 

Summer  CttUttre. — ^To  have  a  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  pot  a  portion  of  the 
bulbs  in  January,  and  place  them  in  heat, 
giving  a  little  water.  Temp.,  eo^'  to  80^. 
Pot  a  second  batch  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  another  towards  the  end 
of  March.  These  will  supply  flowers  for 
several  months.  Put  them  in  pots,  ac- 
cording to  the  sise  of  the  bulbs ;  keep 
them  regularly  watered,  but  never  very 
wet.  They  may  be  syringed  occasionally 
previously  to  flowering,  but  not  much ; 
for  the  leaves  are  so  woolly  that  they  hold 
moisture  too  long,  if  syringed  severely. 
When  the  blooming  season  iz  over  they 
may  be  set  out  of  doors  during  summer, 
but  should  be  sheltered  from  heavy  rains 
They  will  then  gradually  go  to  rest. 

Winter  Oulture. — All  that  they  require 
is  to  he  kept  in  their  pots  in  a  place  where 
neither  frost  nor  wet  can  reach  them  ;  yet 
the  place  should  never  be  below  45**,  nor 
above  63^.  If  the  cold  is  much  lower 
they  will  be  apt  to  rot ;  and  if  higher,  to 
start  into  growth. 

iHstfOAef  .—• The  only  disease  that  these 
plants  are  subject  to  is  a  kind  of  dry  rot 
in  the  bulbs,  which  changes  the  tub- 
stance  into  a  Boft  pulp,  destroying  the 
buds,  and  so  causing  Uiem  to  perish. 
There  is  no  core  for  it. 

Getby'ijs.  (From  getkeo^io  rejoice; 
referring  to  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers 
of  some  of  them.  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryl- 
lidt  [Amaryllidacee].  Linn.,  Q  Hesan- 
dria  l-Mono0pnUu  Allied  to  Stembergia.) 

Rert  the  Amftryllld*  tttth  their  minimvin 
•tatarei  O.  eilit^rit,  if  noC  the  •malleat,  is  m 
dwarf  as  any  in  the  order.  There  are  onlj  three 
of  them  in  cultivation  t  JTVa,  eilia*ri»,  and  ^^i- 
rn''i$.  Greenhottie  bulbi,  from  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  with  whit«  flowers.  OfFaeU  and  aeeds; 
p^nAj  loam  and  peat  {  kept  nearly  dry  in  winter. 
Wiatar  lamp.,  If*  to  4S^ 


O.  JYra  (African).    4.    Jul^.    ISfO. 

~  etVj'f'ru  (hair-frinf^d)     4.    Julj.     irW. 

—  Inne^lrfta  (apear-head-Ztfonerf).  3.  July.  179I 

—  tpira'lie  (•piral-ltfnnetf).    |.     JuIt.     l/St. 

—  ei7/{/ca  (shaggy).    |.    July.    17S7. 

Geto'nia.  (Probably  the  native  name 
Nat.   ord.,  Myrobalant    [Combretaeeie]. 
Linn.,  \0-Deeandria  l-MoHogyniA.  Allied 
to  Terminalea.) 

Stovs  evergreen  elimhers.  Cattinga  of  ripened 
shoou  in  sand,  under  a  gla^«,  in  lM>itoin«>heat  s 
siindy  peat  and  fihry  I'tam.  Summer  tentp.,  i# 
to  80° ;  winter.  00°  to  M<*. 

Q.  fiaribmfnda  (bundle-flowered).      6.     Tdlow, 
green.    E.  Ind.    IS15. 

—  w^tatu  (nodding),    d.    £.  Ind.    ISTf. 

Ge'uv.  Avens.  (From  geyo^  to  sti- 
mulate ;  the  roots  of  some  of  them,  and 
of  allied  species,  have  the  same  properties 
as  Peruvian  bark.  Nat.  ord.,  Rotewortt 
[Rosaces].  Linn.,  l2-Irosandria  S-Poig- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Coerfnemm  is 
fery  showy,  beeds,  and  dmding  the  plants  in 
spring  {  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  lei^-mould. 

Q,  agrimnnioi*de»  (asrimonT-like).     1^.    White* 
July.    N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  o'ttiim  (white;.    1.    White.    July.  N.  Amer. 

1730. 
^  if  M0'n/(V.-»in  (Adantle).      1.     Yellow.     Jnly. 

South  Europe.    ISIO. 
•»  iraehjfpe'talum  (short-pctaled).    I.    Tdkw. 

July.     1818. 

—  Canade'fue  (Canadian).     14.    Tellow.    July. 

Canada.    1810. 

—  Chilf'nse  (Chili).  S.  Copper.  JuIt.  ChlK.  ISSt. 
aftro-aunguVneum  (dark-blood-colouatcd). 

S.    Dark  blood. 

—  — —  grnndijl'f'ntm  (large-flowered).  1^.  8cu- 

let.    July. 

—  dUa'tum   (hair-fringed).    I.    YeUow.     Jnly. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  keieropkjf'Uum  (various-leaTed).     a.    White. 

July.    1810. 

—  A/'6r<daim  (hybrid).    1.    Red,  browa.     July. 

Europe. 

—  iiUerme'diwm  (intermediate).       14.      TdlUw. 

July.    Volhinia.     1 794. 

—  mnerepAy'tfiim  (larce-leaved).      S.      TcDew. 

July.    Kamtichatka      1804. 

—  ninafle  u'l^m  (snowy-white).     White.    Jsne. 

—  mt'^oju  (noddiar).    14.    Yellow.     Jnly.     » 

Amer.    18S5. 

—  PortenMchiagiafmum    (Por(enBcblag*a).       l^ 

Vpiiuw.   JuIt.    isao. 

—  Pprenfg'ieiim  (Pyrenean).  l^.    Tellow.    Jnly. 

Pvrenees.     1804. 

—  roAa'/ttm  (radiated).    1.    Tellow.    Jnly.    K 

Amer.     1816. 
-^  ramtinculofdee  (ranaaeulaa-like).  1.    Tellow. 

July.     18SS. 
~  roimndifo'Umm  (roond-leared).     1.      Tetlvw. 

July      Rnseia.    ItSO. 
-^etrfetum  (upright).    1.    Stripod.    Jnae-    N 

Aaier.     1778. 

—  rirfiniVwKm  (Virginian).    1^.    WUot.  Jnly. 

V»  Amer. 

GiAHT  Feniibl.    Fe'rmla. 
Gi'lia.     (  N amed  aft er  Oilio, a  Spanish 
botanisU    Kat.  ord.,  PhloxworU  [POI0 
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moniaces].    lAnn.tb' Pentandria  l-Mimo- 

Hvdjr  annoaU,  except  O.  agffreif«'tn.  Sown 
In  September,  and  alightly  protected  during  win- 
ter, tbey  bloom  earl^  in  the  nummrr  i  mw  in  the 
end  of  March  in  open  border;  common  ftoiU 
The  greenhouae  biennial,  eown  in  August,  potted, 
and  kept  over  the  winter,  will  bloom  freely  the 
following  anmmer. 

Q.  aehiaem/o'Ua  (milfoU  -  leaveH).      1 4.    Pink. 

Auguet.    Calirornia.     18SS. 
—>  lyfTf^irte  (crowded).    Scarlet.    July.    Aom- 

nea.     1 839.    Greenhouse  biennial. 

—  artma'ria  {•md'imkaditittgU    1*    £"*>••  Jnoa. 

California.    1S:1S. 

—  e«{^fa'/a  (rotiiui- headed).    1^.    fflo#.     July. 

Columbia.     I82tf. 

ear&IU  a^lba  (white-corollaed).  ».  White. 

Jtfne.    Garden*.     1820. 

—  coronopifi/iia  (coronopue-leaved).    S^.    Sear* 

let.    July.    Carolina.    1/20 

—  amtrif&lia  (thick-leaved).  S.  Yellowtah.  June. 

Chili.    18SS. 
"  grt^cUia  {tleadtg),  ^.  Vixkk,    Jaly.    N.  Amer. 
1836. 

—  iMonapVeua  (inconepicaons).   S.    Blue.    Au- 

guat.    N.  Amer.     I79=i. 

—  lKtisia'ta(eat.4eaecrf).  i.  Purple.  July.  Chili. 

1831. 

—  Hmtji&ra  fflaz-flowered).    |.    White.     June. 

California.    1833. 

—  AKIm  (yellow).    Yellow.    |.  California.  1859. 

—  wMUictti^tu  (many-atemmed).  9.  Blue.    Cali- 

fornia.   1833. 
-^pmnfifto'ra  (amall-ilowered).    9.    Blue.     Oc- 
tober.   America.    1703. 

—  phamareofdea  (pharnacenm-like).   4*  White. 

June.    California.     1833. 

—  pmlek'^lla  (pretty).  9^.  Scarlet.  July.  North- 

west America.     1890. 
—/PiKn^eiu  (prickly).     14.     Pink.     July.     M. 
Amer.    1897* 

—  ywft'//a  (dwarf).    4.   June.    Chfli.    1833. 

—  tenu{/U/ra  (thin- flowered).    9.    Roae,  violet. 

Augnat.    California. 

—  /rf eo/or  (three-colonred).    I.    Purple,  orange. 

Aiigaat.    California.    1833. 

-^ fl&HhuMdtbieafntibHB  (whitiah-flowered). 

|.    White.    July.    California.    1833. 

Ohjbb'rtta.  (Nanied  after  Oiliheri^  8 
Gcnnan  botanist.  NaL  ord.,  Ivywortx 
[Araliace«].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Jionoffynia.    Allied  to  Cussonia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahmb*  Cnttingi  of  the  yoang 
■lioota  in  eand.  under  a  bell-glaaa,  and  in  heat ; 
aandv  pent  and  flbry  loam.  Bummer  temp.,  60^ 
to  80°;  winter,  48^  to  66*. 

O.poiMo'/a  (hand-leaved),    il.   Whke.    March. 
£.  Ind.    1818. 

Gillb'mxa.  (Named  after  one  Oillenhu, 
NftU  ord.,  RoKVforU  [Bosacee].  Linn., 
lAIcoMandria  2-Peniagynia,  Allied  tc 
Spirea.) 

Hardy  berbaeeona  perenniala,  with  red  and 
vhite  flowera,  from  North  Ameriea.  Diviaion  of 
the  plant .  common  aoil. 

0.  ttipml0^cea  (lar^ e-atipnled).    9.    July.    1896. 

—  tr(roh^im  (three-leaved).    9.    July.    17IS. 
"^ meyor  (greater),    i.    July. 


OnXTFLOWER.     Matth?oln  inca'nu, 
GiNOFR.    {Zingi'her  offieina'le,)  Green 
ginger  may  be  easily  cultiTated  two  ways, 
either  in  pote,  or  in  a  deep  pit.  If  in  pots, 
take  the  plants,  shake  them  out  of  the  pots 
when  at  rest  in  February,  divide  tliera, 
and  pot  each  piece  into  a  pot  six  inches 
across ;  plunge  them,  an  soon  as  the  heat 
is  temperate,  in  a  bark-pit,  or  a  frame 
heated  with  dung  like  a  cucumber-bed, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  tan  deep 
enough  for  the  pots.    As  soon  as  tlie 
plants  come  up  give  a  small  supply  of 
water,  gradually  increasing  tbe  quantity 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.     By 
August  they  will  be  fit  to  take  up  and 
preserve.      If    a  large  quantity  is  re- 
quired, a  deep    pit    of  two    or    three 
lights  will  be  necessary,  the  bottom  to 
be  filled  with  rich  soil  to  the  deptli  of  a 
foot;   plant  the  roots  in  this  soil,  and 
line  the  pit  with  hot  dung,  renewing  it 
as  the  heat  declines.  The  time  for  plant, 
ing  in  the  pit  is  February  or  March. 
Water  whilst  growing,  give  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  September  you  will  have 
a  large  supply  of  fine  ginger-roots,  equal 
to  foreign. 

GiMOBRBREAD-TRBE.  Paritta'rtum  mO' 
erophy^Uum, 

GiADi'OLUS.  Com  Flag.  (From  yht- 
dius,  a  sword ;  referring  to  the  shape  d 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  7/-u^  [Iridaceie]. 
Linn.,  S-Triandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Bnlba,  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  except 
where  otherwlae  mentioned.  The  hardieat  merely 
require  border-room,  and  are  propagated  by  aeedi, 
and  bv  taking  up  and  dividing  the  bulhi  before 
growth  baa  eomroenred.  Those  generally  dMifr- 
nated  frame  and  greenhouae  apeciea  will  thrive 
very  well  in  dry,  aandy  loam  and  peat  out  of  doora, 
if  planted  from  aix  to  ten  inchea  deep,  according 
to  the  atrength  of  the  bulba.  The  earlieat-flnwer- 
ing,  auch  aa  btafndmt,  &e.,  may  be  planted  in  the 
end  of  October  $  ramo^nu,  /ormosf§aimust  Ac, 
in  December;  and  Oandav^ntU,  /loribu^ndutt 
prittaei'ntUt  and  tple'nd^ntt  from  February  to 
March,  when  they  will  keep  blooming  all  the 
autumn.  The  whole  make  fine  pot  planta,  potted 
in  autumn  and  apring,  and  kept  in  a  cold  pit 
until  they  ahow  flower.  They  may  alao  be  foreed 
for  the  greenhouae  after  tbe  roota  have  filled  th« 
pota. 
O.  mqutnaetiaftia  (equinoctial).     April.     Sitrra 

Leone.    1849. 
^  dla'tu*  (wing-^oieered).    J.    Scarlet,  yellow. 

June-    1/95. 

—  ^—  Atfeoe'ntit  (Algoa  Bay).  |.  Orange.  July. 

1894. 
^QimiduM  (whitish).    1.    White.    June.    I77«' 
— pfohu  (painted).    1.   Red,  white.    Jnly. 

17»4. 

—  mnfu'ttua  {tamm^letntd^,   S.   Yellow.  J«ne« 

I75fl. 
--  hWndu*  (fa}f>     1^.    Flesh.    June.    1774. 

—  brcvij&liut (ahoft-loaTed).!^.  Pink.  Jane.  1888. 
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C.  ByzantfnmM  (Briuitine}.  9.  Red.  July.  Tor- 
kry.    10S9. 

—  campnnulaflua  (ht\l-/lowered),      l^.      Light 

purple.    May.    179<* 

—  contfiM'/if  vcaixlinal).    9.    Red.    Jaly.    1789. 

—  eaViBeiM(fleah-eoloured).  S.  Flesh.  June.  17lKi* 

—  C<tifca'«J«iM  (Caucesian).    Caucasua.     1843. 

—  cuehlea'tut  Cpoon-lippett)*    1^.     White,  red. 

March.     1829- 
•—ODmm«('f»<«  (common).  S.  Red.   Jvly.    South 

Europe.    Ift96. 
— aflbus  {whxtt'Jlovered).  9.  White.  June. 

South  Europe. 
— >  — '  eo'rfitfMC    (fleah-ooloured).     1|.     Fleab. 

July.    South  Europe.     IA90 
^et^neotnr  (ooe-coloured).    1.    Yellov.    June. 

1790. 

—  cHip^^o'nM  (curled-flowered).  Varioae.  July. 

184S. 

—>  eiu!pt<2a'<iM  (pointed),  i^.  White,  brown.  May. 

1795. 

—  cfe'AJ/if  (weak).    Ik-    White.    May. 
>-erfMVM(eaUble-roo/«d).  1^.  White.  June.  18l6. 
—/ra^oM  (festive).    P4le  rose.    July.    1844. 
— flexw/tut  {t\nM%),    1.   Oranfe.    June.    182S. 
*>yloriA«'f»<{ia(buodle-flowered).  I.  Citron.  July. 

1788. 

—  frn^cilii  (slender).  3.  Blue,  white.  April.  1800. 

—  Am/o'/m  (halbert-ahaped).    1.    Flcah.    May. 

1816. 

—  AfrattVitf  (hairy).    lA.    Fmk.    June.    1795. 

—  hytd¥nu9  (graa«-Iikc).  1.   Yellow,  red.  June. 

183S. 

—  imMct^ttu  (imbricated).     1.     Red.     June. 

Russia.     1830. 

—  foeoltt'te*  (rolled-inward).    1^.    Pink.    June. 

1757. 
» lfiY/0'rt  (Miller's).    1^.    Violet.    May.    1751. 
.- Afor^o'nltM  (Morton's).    14.    White.    1837. 
*.-  Namaque'fUit  (Namaqua).   ).  Orange.  June. 

1800. 

—  JlTa/aitf'fuif  (Natal).    4.    Scarlet,  yellow.   Au- 

gust.   Natal  River.    1830. 
^- Ofpotiti/k^nu    (opposite  •  flowered).      April. 
MAdagasear.    1843. 

—  penRea'6f/i«  (penetrable).    |.   Orange.    June. 

1835. 

—  ram&aut  (branching).  5.  Rose.    July.    1838. 

—  rcctfVotM  (rolled-back).     9.     Striped*     May. 

1758. 
-*•  aefgetum  (com-fleld).  9.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    lS9fl. 
— /en«'//u«  (tender).    |.    Tcllow.    June.    1835. 
— /^'nMit  (slender).  1.  Red.  June.  Tauria.  1833. 
^  trickonemi/</liu§   (trichonema  •  leaved).      1^. 

Yellow.    June.    1800. 

—  trimaeulnflui  (three-spotted).   1.   Red,  white. 

June.    179<< 

—  frff/if  (sad).    I.    Brown,  red.    July.    1745. 

—  Mfufnia'ha  (wared ->foioered).    1.    Pink.    May. 

1760. 

—  ^— 0a'//jtfia  (pale).    1.    Pink.    May.    176O. 

—  vrrsrco/or  (vancus  -  coloured).     1^.     Brown. 

June.    1794. 
^  ■^—  Atne'rvfe  (two-nenred).    l^.  Pink.   June. 

1800. 
.—  ^—  tenu'ior  (slenderer).  I.  Variegated.  June. 

1779. 
-.-  w4p0r^tu9  (viper-like).  |.  Oreen,  white.   May. 

1787. 

—  ira<io'M<u«(WataoD's).  1.  Red.  March.  1791. 
— muieffafhu  (rariegated).  1^.  Red,  wkite. 

April.    1801. 

Propagiiion :    fry  Offseti, — The  offsets 
ai'e  produced  plentifully  round  the  baae  ■ 


of  each  bulb.  When  the  balhs  are  talrei 
up,  separate  the  flowering  bulbs  from  the 
offsets,  and  then  again  divide  the  latter 
into  two  lotM,  one  of  the  larger  roots  and 
one  of  the  smaller.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  prepare  a  hed  for  them  in  an 
open  situation,  and  drain  the  ground 
well  if  damp.  Place  a  layer  of  brick- 
mbbish  under  the  soil,  not  less  than  a 
foot  deep,  and  not  more  than  fifteen 
inches ;  upon  the  drainage  place  a  layer 
of  stahle-litter,  then  throw  in  the  soil, 
mixing  it  freely  with  well -decomposed 
manure ;  let  it  settle  about  a  fortnight, 
then  plant  the  larger  offsets  in  one  bed 
and  the  smaller  ones  in  another;  the 
larger  sized  four  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
six  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  three 
inches  deep.  Plant  by  drawing  drills 
across  the  beds  with  a  triangiUar-shaped 
hoe,  and  put  in  the  bulbs  with  the  hand, 
pressing  each  pretty  firmly  down  into 
the  soil.  When  all  are  planted,  le^el 
the  soil  with  a  rake.  The  small-sized 
offsets  may  be  planted  much  thicker,  bat 
in  every  other  respect  the  same  as  the 
larger  sized.  The  reason  for  planting 
them  in  two  sizes  is,  because  the  larger 
sized  produce  such  large  leaves  as  smother 
the  smaller  ones;  besides,  the  larger 
sized  will  produce,  after  one  year's  growth, 
flowering  bulbs,  which,  when  taken  up 
after  the  growth  is  perfected,  may  be 
sorted  to  plant  with  the  older  flowering 
ones.  The  smaller  size  had  better  re- 
main in  the  bed  for  two  years,  then  bo 
taken  up,  sorted,  and  replanted  in  two 
sizes  again,  till  they  are  large  enough  to 
flower. 

By  Seed  new  varieties  are  obtained. 
All  that  is  wanted  are  a  few  square  yards 
of  ground,  a  few  roots  of  the  best  lands, 
but  as  dissimilar  in  habit  as  possiblei 
and  then,  when  in  bloom,  to  exercise  a 
little  taste  and  discernment  in  hybridising, 
by  impregnating  the  finest  form  as  tlie 
breeder  of  seed,  with  the  pollen  of  the 
highest  and  most  distinct  coloured  male 
parent,  removing  the  pollen  of  the  breeder 
before  it  bursts,  and  applying  the  pollen 
of  the  male  parent  as  soon  as  the  anthen 
open.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  gather  it, 
and  keep  it  dry  till  spring ;  then  sow  it 
in  shallow  pots  or  boxes;  place  them 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  up  give  plenty  of  air,  and  very  mode- 
rate supplies  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  set  them  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  the  leaves  advance  in  jiize  give 
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more  water,  and  allow  gentle  showers  to 
fall  npon  them,  but  shelter  them  from 
heavy  rain.  When  the  leaves  are  all 
decayed,  take  the  soil  and  carefully  sift 
it  through  a  fine  sieve,  picking  out  every 
bolh,  however  small.  Prepare  a  bed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, as  is  described  above  for  offsets. 
Plant  the  seedling  bulbs  in  it  the  first 
week  in  September,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  small  offsets.  Let  them  remain  in 
this  bed  for  two  years ;  then  take  them 
and  replant  them  in  a  bed  fresh  prepared. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  strongest 
will  then  flower,  and  the  very  worst  will 
he  worth  planting  in  the  borders. 

Stunmer  CuV<i<re.— The  bulbs  want  very 
little  attention  during  summer.  Keep 
them  clear  of  weeds,  and  when  the  flower- 
stems  are  a  foot  high  place  a  stick  to 
support  them,  as  the  winds  are  apt  to 
twist  them  off  dose  to  the  bulbs.  When 
the  bloom  is  over,  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  take  them  up  dry,  and  sort  them, 
separating  the  bulbs  that  are  large  enough 
to  flower  from  the  offsets ;  put  them  away 
in  drawers  marked  with  the  name  of  each 
▼ariety,  keeping  them  dry  and  cool  till  the 
planting  season  arrives  again. 

Winter  Culture. — In  September  prepare 
the  beds  by  throwing  out  all  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  fifteen  inches;  if  in  the 
same  situation  as  beds  were  before,  exa- 
mine the  drainage.  If  it  is  open  and 
ready  to  work  well,  it  will  need  nothing 
doing  to  it,  but  if  it  be  choked  up,  remove 
it  entirely ;  sift  it,  throwing  in  the  rough, 
and  removing  the  fine  earthy  part ;  add 
some  fresh  rubble,  and  then  cover  it  with 
litter;  mix  a  goodly  portion  of  thoroughly 
decayed  dung  with  the  soil,  or,  which  is 
better,  renew  it  entirely ;  level  the  bed, 
leaving  it  a  few  inches  higher.  Plant  the 
first  week  in  October,  three  inches  deep, 
giving  each  of  the  bulbs  six  inches  square 
to  grow  in.  Place  a  thin  layer  of  half- 
rotten  dung  npon  the  bed,  to  protect  the 
bulbs  in  severe  frost.  They  will  require 
^lo  other  care  during  this  season. 

Vermin, — Mice,  wireworms,  and  the  red 
«pider  prey  upon  them.  Wirewomu  may 
be  eangbt  with  slices  of  potatoes  buried 
ia  the  soil,  and  taken  up  occasionally. 
The  red  spider^  happily,  only  appears 
when  there  is  a  long  condnuance  of  dry 
weather.  Watch  for  its  first  appearance, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  causing  the 
leawes  to  appear  spotted,  let  every  leaf  be 
aponged  oyer  widh   water  impregnated 


with  flower  of  sulphur.  If  dry  weather 
prevails  much,  syringe  the  plants  every 
evening  severely. 

2>Meas««.— The  bulbs  sometimes  are 
attacked  by  a  kind  of  dry  rot,  which  tunm 
them  into  a  powdery  substance,  prevents 
them  sending  forth  roots,  and  then  tlie 
tops,  if  they  have  made  any,  turn  yellow, 
and  the  whole  plant  perishes.  There  is 
no  known  remedy.  To  prevent  its  spread- 
ing, remove  the  infected  bulbs,  and  a 
portion  of  the  soil  near  them. 

Glass  is  the  best  agent  employed  by 
the  gardener  to  exclude  the  cold,  whilst 
the  Bght  is  admitted  to  his  plants  which 
are  natives  of  hotter  climates  than  that 
in  which  he  cultivates  them.  Now  that 
the  excise-duty  is  removed  from  glass, 
the  gardener  is  enabled  to  employ  the 
best,  and  a  thicker  kind  than  formerly, 
when  the  duty  was  high  in  proportion  to 
the  good  quality  and  weight.  Anxiety 
to  obtain  the  best  glass  for  hothouses, 
<feo.,  is  every  way  laudable ;  but  the  bene- 
fit sought  for  is  frustrated  if  it  be  not 
constantly  well  cleansed.  The  best  gla^^s, 
if  dirty,  allows  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through  than  inferior  glass  kept  bright. 
A  thorough  cleansing  should  be  given 
both  to  the  outside  and  inside  twice  an- 
nually, during  the  first  weeks  of  Febru- 
ary and  of  October,  and  a  third  cleans- 
ing, on  the  outside  only,  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
light  does  the  plant  under  glass  become, 
in  the  gardener^s  phraseology,  drawn: 
that  is,  its  surface  of  leaves  becomes  un- 
naturally extended,  in  the  vain  efiort  to 
have  a  sufficient  elaboration  of  the  sap 
effected  by  means  of  a  large  surface  ex- 
posed to  a  diminished  ligdt,  for  which  a 
less  surface  would  have  been  sufficient  if 
the  light  were  more  intense.  Taking? 
into  consideration  the  consequences  of 
breakage,  and  other  contingencies  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  secured,  we  consider 
glass  of  31  ounces  to  the  square  foot,  and 
in  panes  of  18  inches  by  12  inches,  the 
substance  and  size  most  desirable.  2tough 
plate-glass  is  desirable,  because,  withoci 
diminishing  the  light,  it  reduces  the  dan- 
ger of  scorching  Uie  leaves. 

OiASs  Cases  are  of  various  kinds. 
One  is  formed  of  glazed  wooden  frame?, 
fitting  together,  to  protect  espaliers,  wall- 
trees,  or  shrubs,  too  large  to  be  covered 
with  a  hand-glass. 

A;»ather  glass  case  is  made  for  protects 
ing  a  single  branch.    It  is  thus  described 


GLA, 

b;  Hr.  Matind,  the  snthoc  of  that  moat 

weful  periodioal  tbe  Bulanir  Qardtn 
"  drapes  itrowD  on  open  walls  in 

midland  ouuulieB  are  rarelj 
wtll  ripened;  therefore  I 
pnivide  a  imall  glaxed 
friuoe,  a  aort  of  narrov 
band-glaaa,  of  the  shape 
alioim  in  the  annezed  "' 
line,  to  Hi  againtit  tbs  i 
and  encli'!!' 


foliage.  Tlie  apen  part, 
irtaichresta  atS"'"'^"^^  ">!'' 
b  thirteen  iuchea  wide,  luid 
ma;  be  of  any  length  re- 
qnited  to  take  ia  the  IruiL 
Tlia  tides  are  formed  of 
single  panos  of  glau,  seven 
Inches  iride,  and  meet  un  a  bai  wbiuh 
mat  represent  the  lidge  of  a  roof,  the 
•nJaa  eodosed  b;  triangular  boaida,  and 
bancg  a  noleh  to  admit  the  branch. 
Thta  U  flied  on  the  bianeb  a  month  be- 
fore the  «ine  is  in  Hower,  and  brings  it  a 
week  earlier  than  tbe  eipoaed.  Tbe 
IVama  is  not  fitted  dosel;  to  tbe  wall,  but 
in  Botne  places  ma;  be  a  qntumr  of 
inch  troax  it.  Tbe  latEral  hrancbes  being 
shortened  before  it  is  Uied,  it  doee  not 
require reniOTal  even  for  pruning,  because 
I  adopt  tbe  long-rod  mode  of  training, 
which  is  pocoliwly  adapted  to  my  partial 
prottctxon  tiiitm,  Tbe  tempsralure  within 
the  frame  is  always  liigber  than  wiihoat, 
Eomelimes  at  mid-day  even  from  20°  to 
SOB.  By  thi»  simple  proteoiioa  I  Md 
grapes  may  be  ripened  fi-om  three  neeka 
to  a  month  earlier  than  whan  wholly  ex- 
posed, and  this  saving  of  time  will,  I  be- 
lieve, not  only  secure  their  ripening  well_ 
every  year  io  the  midland  coimlies,  but' 
also  that  such  aU vantage  wLU  be  available 
in  the  narih  of  Kiigland,  where  grapeii 
never  ripuD  on  Ibe  u^wa  walls." 


Lastly,  there  ia  tlie    WjirJUn-c  lae,  tu 
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ooverpianta  growing  in  ro 

duet.  To  prevent  tbe  dew  wiiich  is  oc- 
oasionally  deposited  inside  the  glass,  it  is 
only  neoeasary  to  open  tbeoase  frequently, 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  render  the  lempen- 
ture  irichin  almiiu  to  that  outside.  Tbef 
aie  not  intended  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
are  nuw  made  very  ornamental. 
QiiisroHBUBi    Tbobk.    a.  vaiiMy   cl 

GustvoBI.     Balica'TioL 

GuM'CTvm.  HoiD  Poppy.  (Fro« 
jlaukot,  greyish-green ;  refening  to  Ilia 
colour  of  the  leaves.  Nat-  ord.,  f^fpt- 
■Bnrli  [Papaveraoen].  Linn.,  IS-Palf- 
axdria  l-Homaggnitt.  Allied  to  B*«b> 
schoitzia. ) 
a«la  la  tPMoa  bordm,  b  Ibicb  <t  A^. 


0.jlrt 


GLAncouB.  Greyish,  or  milky  green. 
Gi.iii'z.  (From  glaaJkei,  greyish -grren. 
aL  ord. ,  Prime  woria  [  Primulacee  J .  Uod., 
PtRlandri..  i-UoM-gsHitt.  AlUedtoSol- 
danella.) 

Hudr   Brittth   pcTBDiMl   Inllcn,   Riud  ia 
■uri'tiiHdn).    Flnh.    Jiuh. 

GlIZIHO.  Stt  GaSEHBOtTBE  sod  SnvL 
Ol-KCHO'Ml.       8tt   NBPK'li. 

Gledi'tsohu.    (Named after  OiejaMji, 

QtrinuibntanisL  Nat.onl.,  Lrjunnuai 

iaiiU  [Fabaceo:}.     Linn.,  HaPolugaauM 

2-Diaeia.    Allied  to  C       '      '     ' 
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0.  ^m^tuis  int'rmia  (uoarnied).  30.  Oreea.  June. 

— ma'jor  (larger).  SO.  Oreen.  June.  China. 

— ntt'iM  ( dwarf}'   14.  Green.  June.   China. 

—  —  ^«rfi«/a  (weeping).    Oreen.    June. 

—  trie^ntho9  (three-apined.  Honejf  Loeu»t)»  30. 

Green.     .V.  Ainer.     IJOO. 
^•^^iiufrmia  (unarmed).    SO.    Green.    Julj. 

Gleicue'mia.  (Named  after  GUichen, 
•  German  botanist.  NaL  ord.,  Ferns 
[PoIypudiacesB].  liim.,  'Zk-Cryploffamia 
IFUicet.'i 

Store  Feme,  with  brown  eporea.  Divieion  of  the 
plftnt  t  peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  45^  to  05^. 

V.  bt/urearta  (cwo*rorlied).    May.    Malacca. 

—  ene'laa  (lofty).    May.    lale  of  Luson. 
^fiaheUuft*  (Can-Zesoerf).  July.  N.  Holland.  18SS. 

—  ir^aroA/e'a  (giKanlic).    June.    E.  Ind. 

—  £fenna'a}ii(Ucrmann'e).  laleof  Luson.  I8S9 

—  mtcr^thy'Ua  (emall-leared;.  July.  N.  Holland. 

ISiS. 

—  ■Mftfrona'to  (sharp^polnted).    Mindorn. 

—  ptetina'ta  (comb-hke).  S.  Auguat.  Trinidad. 

1821. 

—  puit^aeens  (downy).  S.  Auguat.  S.  Amer.  1893. 

—  rffgUa  (»tiff).    June.    Iile  of  Luson.    1839. 

—  temioeUi'ta  (half-elothed).    May.    Malacca. 

—  Mptlyfnem  (caveru).  July.    N.  Holland.    1834. 

Glo'bba.    (A  native  name.    Nat.  ord., 

Gingerioorts    [Zingiberacee].     Tinn.,  1- 

Afoaandria  i-Afonoytftiia,    Allied  to  Cole- 

brookia. ) 

Stove  herbaceoas  plaata.  Parting  the  root*; 
•aady  loam. 

•.  bmiW/era  (bolb- producing).  S.  Tellow.  July. 

K.  Ind.     18M. 
~Gircy«'«M  {Dr,  Carey's).  1^.  Yellow.  August. 

Pegn,     1839. 

—  ert'eta  (upright).  1.  WTiite.  July.  E.  Ind.  1830. 

—  Murmnti^Ha  (Maranta-like).  1^.  Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1800. 

—  OriJMftui*  (Urixian).  9.  link.  July.   E.  Ind. 

1810. 
•^le'nAi/a  (weeping).  1.  Yellow.  July.  E.  Ind. 
1899. 

—  rmeemu/ga  (raeemed).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Ceylon. 

1819. 
'  te$tiUft</ra  (stalkleta-flowered).    1^.    Yellow. 
Auguat«    Peg  a.     1807* 

Globb  Amabamth.     GompArtf'iM. 

Globb  Floweb.     TrefUius, 

Globe  Mallow.    Sphara'lcea. 

Globe  Tuistlb.    EckVnopt. 

Globula'&ia.  (From  globuiaSf  a  small 
round  head ;  referring  to  the  flovrer-heads. 
Nat.  ord  ,  iSWa^icb  [Selaginaceie].  Lino., 
i-Tetraadria  X-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Se- 

Seeds  in  spring;  cuttings  of  youn^  shoots  in 
Mmmer,  in  sandy  aoil^undera  hand-li^hc;  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  The  greenhouse  species  require 
similar  treatment;  lonffifofUa  will  do  against  a 
tooserratlTe  wall ;  and  Aty'pum  should  be  tried  in 
a  dry,  sheltered  place,  on  a  rock-work,  with  a 
•pnuD^bmnch  over  it  in  winter. 

ORBBNU0U8B   HEKBACBOUB. 
tf.  iy^ns  (Alypo).    9.    Pale.    August.    South 

Kurope.     1 640. 
•  —  hUeg^f&tmm  (entire-leaTed).     9.    P«le. 

▲ugust*    South  £uro^i 


O.longi/B^Ua   (long-leated).     S.    White.    July* 

Madeira.     177  i- 

HARDY    HERBACEOUS. 
a.  belOdi/i/lia   (daisy-leaved).     i.    Bed.    Jal>4 

Italy.     1825. 
-^  eordift/lia   (heart-leaved).     ^.     Blue.     July* 

Germany.     10jS. 

—  <n0ane'sceiM (hoary).  Purple.  June.  Italy.  I888« 

—  Uniff/iia  (flaz>leaved).   ^.  Blue.  June.  Spaing 

1818. 

—  nafna  (dwarf).  4.  Blue.  July.    France.    1834< 
~  mmdieau*iia  (naked-stalked).    ^.    Blue.    July 

Germany.     I699. 

—  spmo'M   (prickly/eaMtf).     4.     Blue.    June« 

8pain.     1040. 
<-mi/^«'rit  (common).  4.  Blue.   June.    Europe* 
1640. 

Globu'lea.  (From  globulot,  a  small 
globe;  referring  to  glands  on  the  petals. 
Nat.  ord.,  HouusUtkt  [Crassulacee]. 
Linn.,  b-Penlandria  H-Ptntaffynia,  Al- 
lied to  Crassula.) 

Greenhouse  succulents,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  with  white  flowers,  except  aftro-pur* 
pv^rea,  Cuttlnn  of  flrmish  ycung  shoots,  taken 
off  and  dried  tor  a  day  or  two  before  inserting 
them  in  sandy  soil,  and  placing  a  hand-light  over 
them,  but  not  cloae.  Sandy  loam,  a  little  p<-at, 
charcoal,  and  brick-rubbish,  in  small  pieces,  the 
dust  being  sifted  out.  Winter  temp.,  40**  to  4dS 
and  little  water  given  them. 

B,  tftnh'pmrpnifrm  (dark  purple).     4.     Purple. 
August.     1893. 

—  eane'scens  (hoary).    A.    July.    1800. 

<-  capita' ta  (yfowrr-headed).    \,    July.    181 9. 

—  fca/Zru'^u  (sharp-Zeaoeil).     1.    July.     17.19. 

—  Ai'iipida  (bristly  .>Vf/^/eaoei<}.|.NoTember  1699. 

—  imprifua  (flattened).    ^,    August.     1620. 

—  —  mi'nor  (smaller),    i.    Augu«t.     1820. 

—  mi///r«  (soft).     I.    August.     1 774. 

—  niMf'cau^ur  (naked-stemmed).    ^.    July.    1739. 

—  obnalla'ta  (guarded./eaoed).    4.    July.    1796. 
~panieu/a'/a  (panicled).    4.    July.    1823. 

—  Muieafta  (furrowed).    ^.    August.    1813. 

Glorio'sa*  (From  yloHosuSf  glorious  ; 
referring  to  the  flowers.  KaL  ord.,  Lily- 
worts  [Liliaoe«].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia.  AUied  to  the  Lily.) 
.  These  bulbs  are  so  well  known  by  this  name, 
that  we  have  retained  it ;  but  CUauMty'tia  is  the 
true  name,  referring  to  the  way  the  style  bends  to 
one  side  away  from  the  stamens.  Stove  bulbs,  ex- 
cept Nepal^iuia,  Divi»ions  of  the  roots  and  seeds ; 
if  by  the  former,  take  a  pot  that  has  been  kept  dry 
all  the  winter,  say  in  March,  turn  it  out,  and  se- 
parate the  bulbs  carefully,  without  bruising  thetn. 
Place  each  bulb,  with  the  end  farthest  from  the 
old  tuber,  uppermost  in  the  centre  of  a  clean  pot, 
covering  it  with  an  ineh  or  two  of  soil,  the  pel 
beinp;  five  or  ten  inches,  or  any  intermediate  »ise, 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  siie  of  the  bulbf 
peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  old  cow-dung,  and  sand 
m  equal  proportions,  with  good  drainage.  Give  no 
water  until  the  bud  appears  above  ground,  then 
water  and  place  in  a  strong,  moist  heat,  growing 
▼igoroualy,  and  training  as  the  plant  proceeda. 
When  done  flowering,  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
refrain  from  wati-ring,  and  shortly  after  turn  the 
plants  on  their  broadsides  in  a  dry  place,  aad 
allow  thrm  to  rest  until  neat  season. 
Q,NepaWrui$  (Nepaul).  9.  VeUoir.  Ji 
Utiptuil.    laii.    Hali-hardy. 
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O.  flfiiip/e*(nmple).  t.  Blue.  Julj.  Senenl.  17&0* 
— -  «iip4^/-Aa( superb).  6.  Orange.  Jul?.  R.Ind.l600. 

—  — -  Leopotdtafna  (King  Leopold's).  0.  Yellow. 

July.     1847. 
-^vtr^tcena   (greenUh).     4.    Orang*.    Angust. 
Mosambiqua.    18SS. 
Globt  Pea.     Clia'nthut. 
Glosboco'mu.    (From  fflo$Mkomo$,  a 
money-bag ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
flower.    Nat.  ord.,  BellworU  [Campanu- 
lacen].  Linn.,5-Pei»/a/ii^ia  l-Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Ganariiia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  plaatt.  SMdt  and  diniiona ; 
common  garden>soil. 
0.  ovaftu  (egg-foao«tf).  \^,  White.   July.   1839. 

Nor^  India. 
~  hfrida  (lurid).  3.  Oreen,  purple.  Hay.  1838. 

North  India. 

Glosso'dia.    (From  gloMta,  a  tongue, 

and  eidoSf  like ;  referring  to  the  lip,  or 

labellom.    Nat  ord.,  Orchid$  [Orohida- 

oeie].    Linn.,  20-  Oynandria  l-Monogynia, 

Allied  to  Limodonira.) 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland,  terrestrial  orchids. 
Offsets ;  sandy  loam  and  peat  {  dryish  in  winter. 
Winter  temp.,  45**  to  60^ 

€^.  mo^or  (larger).    Blue.    Jan«i     1810. 

—  m^'fior  (smaller).    Blue.    June.    1810. 

Glotti'dium.  (From  yloUis,  the  valve 
of  the  windpipe;  referring  to  the  division 
in  the  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaoeffi].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
^'Decandria,    Allied  to  Daubentonia.) 

Oreenhouae  annual.  Seed  in  a  hotbed,  and 
hardened  off  by  degreea ;  sandy  peat. 

0.  Florida'nutn   (Florida).     1.    Yellowi     July. 

Florida.    1810. 

Gloxi'nia.  (Named  after  P.  A  Oloxin, 

a  botanist  of  Golmar.   Nat.  ord.,  Oesner- 

worts    [GesneraceflB].    Linn.,    l-k-Didy- 

namia  %-Jngiospermia,) 

Stove  herbaoeooa  perennials.    For  culture  «ee 

GC'SMMA. 

O.  emUtf teens  (stemmed).  |.  Purple.  July.  Per- 
nambuco.     18d0. 

—  digUaliJlt/ra    (foxglore  -  flowered).      |.    Pale 

crimson.    June.     Mexico.     1843. 

—  discolor  (two-coloured./eaoerf).  1^.  Lilac,  blue. 

March.    Bratil.    1R43. 

—  kirttt^ta  (hairy),  i.  Blue.  July.  S.  Amer.  1824. 
«-  mmeropkp'Ua  (large-leaved).  Violet.  September. 

Braail.     1844. 

—  fVMCv/a'/a  (spotted -tf/a/Are^).  1.  Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   8.  Amer.     1730. 

^^  Fasnnahafmi   (Paasingham's).  }.      Violet. 

September.    Rio  Janeiro.  1841. 

—  pfeto   (pidnted-lMKftftf).    lilac,  blue.    June. 

S.  Amer.     1848. 

—  —'  varieifa'ta  (Tariegated-Zeapei).  Pale  blue. 

S.  Amer. 

—  mfbra  (red).    Scarlet.    September.    Bio  Ja- 

neiro.   1840. 

'^speeiafsa  (ahowy).  ^.  Purple.  September. 
8.  Amer.     1815. 

-» o'/da  (white-yfowererf).  |.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   S.  Amer. 

^Hbi^'ra  (tube-flowered).  1.  White.  July. 
SoiUhBrasU.    1847. 


Glt'ce.  (From  glgkys,  aweet;  alliiJ- 
ing  to  its  flavour.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruc\ftn 
[Crucifere].    Linn.,  Ib-Telradgnumuu) 

By  various  botanuta  thia  British  annoal  bai 
been  called  Atp'wstim.  Adj^tum,  and  Kt/mft^M. 
O.  marftima  by  aeed  in  open  border ;  bat  emrie* 
gi^ia  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  by  cuttaaga  m 
spring,  under  a  hand-glass. 

O.  wtareuma  (sea-side).    ^.    White.    July. 
— -  variegaftu  (variegated).    White.    July. 

Glt'czme.  (From  glykgs,  sweet;  re- 
ferring to  the  taste  of  the  roots  of  some. 
Nat  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaces]. 
Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  ^Decanona.) 

The  welUknown  Chineae  twiner,  popolariy 
called  Gljf'eine  Situ^nsis^  beloDga  to  WiUatrim. 
Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring;  euttinga  of  young 
side-ahoote  in  spring,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass; 
peat  and  loam,  with  silver  sand. 

STOVE  BVEHOBBEN   TWZKBBB. 
O.  Bnekhoutk/na  (Eaekhonse'a). 

—  ked^saroi'des  (hedysamm-Uke).     14*    Purple. 

July.     Guinea.     1893.    Shrub. 

—  mo'//£t  (soft).  3.  Yellow.  July.  W   led.  1S94. 

—  n/'««a  (rosy).    I.    Bose.    Ceylon.     1848. 

•—  strisfla  (streaked).  4.  Yellow.  July.  S.  Amer. 
1818. 
GBEENHOnSB   BVEBGBEEN  TWXKEBS. 
O,  keterophy'Uu    (variona-leaved).     S.     VcUow. 
July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1833- 

—  mfm'ma  (amallest).     S.    Purple.    July.    H. 

Holland.    1818. 

Glyctbbhi'za.  Liquorice.  (From 
glykgSt  sweet,  and  rkiza^  a  root ;  referring 
to  the  sweet  joioe  of  the  roots  of  tli« 
liquorice.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  PU-i* 
[Fabaces].  Linn.,  17 -Diadtrlphia  ^tlk- 
candria.    Closely  allied  to  Galega.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  nerenmals.  The  true  liqaeriee 
is  the  root  of  O.  gUJbra ;  but  thoee  of  edbuso'te 
and  glanduW/era  are  equally  esteemed  a*  a  pec- 
toral. Dividing  the  roots,  takinfr  care  that  taen 
is  one  or  sevend  bode  on  each  piece ;  deep,  aaady 
loam. 

O.  asptfrrlma  (rouichest).    9.    Blue.    JnTy*    St 
heria.     1/09. 

—  echina'ia   (prickly-headed).    B.    Pale.    July. 

Italy,    isgo. 
•^/aftida  (stinking).     3.     Pale  yellow.     July. 
Africa.    1817* 

—  ^/e'^ra  (common-amooth).  8.  Pale  blue.  July. 

Itoly.     1509. 

—  glamduH'/era  (glanded).   8.  Pale.  July.  Hu». 

Rary.    ISVS. 

—  Airm'to  (hairy).  3.  Pale.  July.  Lrrani.  1^^• 
— /ept<<o'/a  (scaled-«iiirjr-/eavetf;.  3.  Pale.  July. 

Missouri.     1811. 
<-l7reirfwi«(Ural).    3.    Pale  blue.    July.    aft> 
beria.     1818. 

Gltoybbhi'za  ola'bba  Culture.  Con* 
mon  Liquorice. 

Soil  and  Situatum. — ^It  thrives  best  ia 
a  rich,  light  soil,  two  or  three  feet  deem 
which  should  be  trenched  completely  tc 
the  bottom  before  planting,  and  a  Iitii« 
well-decomposed  manure  turned  in  witli 
the    bottom  spit.    In  shallow  or  poor 
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gmtmd  it  will  not  snccaed:  the  ntnation 
eannot  be  too  open. 

PUmltn^.'^lt  is  propagated  by  outtings 
of  the  side-rootR,  whioh  spring  from  the 
erown  of  the  plants,  and  nm  horizontally 
jast  beneath  the  sarface.  Plant  in  Ja- 
Doary,  Febmary,  or  early  in  March. 
Each  set,  having  a  bud  or  two,  should  be 
about  two  inches  beneath  the  surface. 
Tbe  only  cultivation  they  require  is  to  be 
freqnently  hoed,  and  in  autumn  the  de- 
cayed stalks  to  be  eut  down,  and  the 
earth  stirred  between  the  rows. 

The  roots  are  not  fit  for  use  until  of 
three  or  four  years'  growth.  The  season 
for  taking  them  up  is  December,  January, 
or  Februaiy.  A  trench  must  be  dug  up 
regularly  along  each  row,  quite  down  to 
tbe  extremity  of  the  principal  roots, 
wfaieli  descend  two  feet  and  more. 

Omku'ha.  (Named  after  O.  Omelin. 
a  Oerman  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbena$ 
[Verbenacee].  Linn.,  ll-IHdynamia  3- 
Anfiotpennia,    Allied  to  Tectona.) 

EiefRfep  trees.  Secde ;  cuttintrt  of  firm  yoaiif 
•hoots  in  aeiKl,  And  in  heat;^  rich,  fibry  loftm. 
hammer  temp.,  6«"  to  M*(  winter,  60^  to  ftft^. 

O.A»ia^tiea  (Aaiatic).     If.     YeUow.     B.   Ind. 
170*.    Stove. 

—  JU«»'^(Rheede'«).    14.    Oraagt.    May     B. 

Ind.    Stove. 
»«^c0ioe/'«f»a  (•howieat).    IS.    White.    Ne- 
pavl.    ISSS.    GreenhooM. 

Ovapha'uum.  Cudwort,  or  Everlaat- 
mg.  (From  fnaphalon,  soft  down ;  in 
reference  to  the  woolly  covering  of  the 
leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  ComposUet  [Asterace^e]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Syngenetia  2-Super/lua,  Allied 
to  Helichrysum.) 

Seadv  of  the  hardy  and  tender  annoaU  and 
Kennials  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  heat  reepect- 
Utlf  i  sbrabe,  by  catting:*  under  a  hand-light ; 
and  perenniala,  by  divisions;  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Albe'tceru  requiica  a  cool  atove,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  peat. 

0,m»^scen€  (whitish).     S.     White.     Jamaica. 
1708     Stove  evergreen. 

—  jamnjuer^tum  (involucred).  1.  Brown,  yellow. 

July.    New  Zealand.   1009.    Hardy  her^ 
haMOU. 

—  •Atett/o'livm  (blant-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.    1733.    Hardv  annual. 

'reum  {purple-JloweretO'     1^<    Purple. 

July.     N.  Amer.      1733.     Greenhouse 

biennial. 

Bf'Metrm  (bloody).    1^     Crimson.    July. 

Efrypt.    1708.    Hardy  biennial. 
l/aftum  (waved).   1.   Yellow,  white.  July. 

Africa.    1733.    Hardy  annual. 

GinTDU.  (An  ancient  name  for  laurel. 
Kat.ord.,  2>apAnarf«  [  Thymelacese]  .Xiinn., 
^-Oetundfia.  X-Monogynia*  Allied  to 
Pimelea.) 

(toeeabouse  evergreens,  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
3ft 


from  the  (3ape  of  Good  Hope.  Toang  ehoott, 
when  two  or  three  inches  long,  in  sand,  above 
sandy  peat,  well  drained,  under  a  bell-glass | 
sandy  peat,  well  drained  t  stagnant  water  quickly 
destroys  them.  Winter  temp.*  40^  to  48** ;  rather 
shaded  in  summer. 

Q.  arrtfntea  (silvery).    S.    June.    1829. 

—  bift&ra  (two«flowered).    3.    June     1800. 
~  rept^a'te  (rowui-headed).    1.    July.    1788. 

—  yfofiMi  (yellow).   3.    Dark  yellow.   June.    188ft. 

—  jun^»erifo^Ua  (juoiper-leaved).  3^.  June.  1818. 

—  tmnigafUi  (polished).     1.    June.    1833. 

—  pinQ'&Ua  (pine-leaved).    3.    June.     1708. 

—  opifHuUif&ha  (oppoaite-leaved).  I.  June.  178S. 
->  e^rfeea  (silky).    14.    July.    178O. 

—  9i'mjUe0  (simple).    1.    July.    1780. 

—  atrifoUi  (upright).    S|.    June.    1818. 

Goat  Moth.    See  Cosmxa. 

Goat's  Beard.    Spirtt'a  aru'ncut. 

Goat's  Foot.    O'xalit  eapri'na. 

Goat's  Rub.    OaU'ga. 

Goat*sThobn.  Jitra'gahutmfoeu^nika^ 

GoBBO.    See  Astichokb. 

Gode'tia.  (Named  after  M,  Oodet^ 
a  foreigner.  Nat.  ord.,  Chagradi  [Ona- 
graceflB].  Linn.,  SOctandria  l-Monogy- 
nia.    Allied  to  (Enothera.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seed  eown  in  common  soil,  in 
March  and  April  t  also  in  September,  and  pro- 
tected with  an  evergreen  branch  in  winter. 

O,  mlbe'§cen»  (whitish).  14.  Purple.  June.  Co- 
lumbia River.    1841. 

—  dMv'mAene  (leaoing-down).    I.  Purple.  June. 

California.     1837. 

-^  gratutifl&r9  (large- flowered).  3^.  White, 
purple.    July.    Columbia  River.    1831. 

'-te'pida  (pretty).  1^.  Pink.  Ai;|{ust.  Cali- 
fornia.   1835. 

—  Limdle'^i  (Llndlcy's).     l^.     Purple.     June. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 

—  pwrjni'rea  (purple-yfowererf).   I.  Parple.  Usy. 

N.  Amer.    1?94. 
•  quadrimflnera    (four-epotted-j9e/e/«P.       I4> 
Pink.    September.    N.  Amer.    18S0. 

—  RcimanKo'vH  (Romangow's)    I.   Purple.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1837. 

—  ro'eeo  o'/Aa  (red  and  white).    1.    Red,  white. 

May.    Nepaul.    1837. 

—  rubUn»^nda  (ruddy).  3.  Purple-flame-coloaicd. 

July.    California.    1834 
^tMufUa  (delicate)  ^.  Purple.  April.  Chili.  1333. 
-'•  trtudf&tUi  (flne-leaved).     1.    Purple.    Jine. 

Chili.     1838. 

—  vimfnea  (twiggy),    t.    Purple.    June.    Cali* 

forma.     1830. 
-^ntmo'e*  (wine-ooloured->fo«ered) .    3.    Blush 
July.    California.    1836. 

Godo'ta.  (Named  after  U,  Oodoy. 
whose  Spanish  title  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Nat  ord.,  Theads  [Temstromia- 
cesBl.  Linn..  IS-Polytrndria  l-MonogyHia. 
Allied  to  Thea.) 

Stove  evergreen  trte.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  strong  bot- 
tom-heat. Summer  temp.,  <k>°  to  80^  |  winter, 
60°  to  56*. 

O.  gemmi/lit'ra  (bud-flowered).  8.  Yellow.  Brasil. 
1820 

Gob'thsa.    (In  hononr  of  the  poet 
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0»etk$.  Nftt.  ord.,  MaUovowovU  [Malva- 
cen].  Llim.>  l^Monadelphia  S-Polyan- 
dria,)  ^ 

Stove  evergreeo.    For  eultare  Bee  Pavo'iiia. 

0,tlricl</!«'r«(uprlght»flowering).   14.  CrimioB, 

white.    Attffiut.    Bnsil.    185t. 

Golden  Applb.    ^'gU^ 

Golden  Haib.  Ckryto'cumm  coimiM'rea. 

Golden  Hod.    BoUda'go, 

Golden  Saxitraob.    OkrgtotpU'nium, 

Goldbn  Thibtlb.  Seo'lymtu  and  Pro'- 
Ua  ico'lymta, 

Goldfu'ssia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Qold- 
fusst  professor  of  natural  histoiy  in  the 
university  of  Bonn.  Nat  ord.,  Acanthadg 
[Aoanthaceffi].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamid  2- 
Angiospermia.    Allied  to  Euellia.) 

Stova  tvergraea  •hrab«,from  Silhet,  that  thould 
be  cut  down  freelf  after  flowering  in  winter  { 
young  ahoots  when  three  inches  long,  after  the 
plant  hat  commenoed  growing,  in  land,  under  a 
glase,  in  heat ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  <iO**  to  85^  i  winter,  4Sl^  to  5&«. 
e,  mOeophu'lla  (unequal-leaTed).  S.  Blue.  July. 

I8S8. 
-^fUmera'ta  {enwAed-JUwered)*     !•     Purple. 
October.     1S38. 

—  iM>pA^lto  (equal-leaved).   S.    PatoUae.    Sep- 

tember. 

Goldy  Looks.    Chryto'eoma, 
Go'mphea.     Button  Flower.     (From 
fomphoty  a  club ;  said  to  be  the  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  OchnatU  [Oohnaoe©]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decanrfria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  yelk>w  flowers. 
Cuttings  of  youDg  shoots  getting  firm,  in  sand, 
under  a  brtl-glaas,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  loam  and 
A  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  (S0<*  to  8»^ ;  winter, 
SO^toW. 

a.  .fafto/a'pifa  (JaboUpiU).    5.   Jamaica.     1880. 
-^  Imviga'ta  {,%miKil\i-feuoed),    4.     1830. 
^  lauri/t/Ua  riaurel-leaved).  5.  Jamaica.     1888. 

—  ni'tida  (glonj' leaved).    4.    Jamaica.     180S. 
-r  9btunfo'lia  (blunt-leaved).  8.  Jamaica.     1808. 
^  Zeyluftdea  {V^yXon).    4.    Ceylon.    1888. 

Gokphoga'rpub.  (From  gompiios,  a 
club,  and  karpoSf  a  fruit;  shape  of  tbe 
seed-pods.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads  [Ascle- 
piadaceae].  Linn., 5- Pen/andria  2-Digynia. 
Allied  to  Asdepias.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.  Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring.  Cut- 
tings of  the  points  of  shoou.  and  better  still, 
small  side-shoots,  when  growth  is  commencing,  in 
saud,  under  a  bell-glass.  Sandy  loam  and  flbry 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  ftS^to  7S° ;  winter.  40"  to  48°. 
O.  mrbortfeeent  (tree-like).  8.  White.  December. 
1714. 

—  erfspiM  (curled-Zeseetf).  1.  Yellow.  July.  1714. 
"frulici/tue  (shrubby).  5.  White.  July.    1714. 

OoMPHOLo'Binv.  v^i'o™  gantpJiot,  a 
olnb,  and  lobos,,  a  pod ;  shape  of  seed-vessel. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  PlanU  [Fabacee]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  VMonogyuia,) 


Gnenhoaae  evergreens,  from  New  Holtoad.  Cul- 
tings  ot  young  shoots,  about  two  inches  m  longtb. 
In  sand,  und«r  a  bell-glasa,  in  a  shaded  plBoe,  la 
April  or  May  t  peat  and  loam  in  little  flbry  pieoe«, 
with  rubbly  ehaiteoal,  potaherds,  and  silver  send; 
drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  as  saturated  eoL 
is  their  ruin.  Winter  temp.,  40**  to  48".  All  ha«c 
yellow  flowers,  except  where  otherwiae  mewtioaeiL 

0.  oAi'iiewm  (hooked).    May.    1887. 
^  9MftHif&lium  (narrow-lcsved).    M^.    1888. 
~  uruMtum  (awned).    May.    1837* 
~  barb^gerum  ( bearded- Aree/ecf).  8.  June.   1881. 
— '  capitaftum  (round-head->teieererf}.     S.     July. 
1890. 

—  i>r»mmo'i«^  (Drwnmond'a).   Aagwat.    1839. 

—  glabraftum  (smooth).    14.    June.     1880. 

^  gimuce'eeefu  (milky-green).    }.    June.    1884. 
~- ^oiuf i^o'rum  (large- flowered).  8.  Jane.  1801. 

—  -— —  seti/VA'tMfi  (bristle-leaved).  8.  Jun«.  189fl. 
--ireiMierso'fuf  (Hendersou's).    August.    184a. 

—  Knightia'num  (Knight's).    |.    Augnat 
~ /ana'Aim  (woolly).     14.    May.    1884. 

—  Ua^efUum  (broad-leaved).    8.    May. 

—  Mtfr^'iM'him  (edged).    8.    May.    1880. 

—  MlirbeUo^dee  (Mirbelia-Uke).  M-  May. 
•— peduneukifre  (<ofv-flower-staJked).    4. 

1884. 
~  pitma*tum  (leafleted).    4.    May.    1«88. 
•^  poljfmt/rpkum  (many-form).  9.    Juna. 

—  rettcula'twn  (netted-feaeetf).  14<   May. 

—  Mple^ndene  (shining).    June.    1843. 

—  «e»i«'//Mm  (deUcaU).    14.    Hay.    1884. 

—  fe'nutf  (slender).    1.    August.    1888. 

—  to/niMeeof'det(tetratheca-Iike).  14.  May.  1884. 
~  tomnt/o'rttM  (shaggy).    3.    Mav.     1803. 

—  venuU/tum  (veiny-MOMrf)*  U*  Purple.    Jane. 

1830. 

—  venu'etum  (beautiful).    8.    Mav.  '  1803. 

—  weref color  (changeable-coloured),     l^.     Bed. 

yellow.    March.     1838. 

—  — — >  cau'iibua  purpu'reia  i  purple-stalked>.  14. 

Red.    March.    1838. 
^  Wryo'him  (twiggy).    14.    May. 


1888. 
Hay 


188^ 
1884. 


Gomphbe'na.  Globe  Amaranth.  (From 
gomphoa,  a  club ;  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Amarantfa  [Amarantiiaoee]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monf>gyuia») 

Stove  plants.  Perennials,  by  seed  and  divisioaas 
the  shrubby,  by  seed  and  cuttings ;  the  annoala 
and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed.  The  Globe 
varieties  are  very  useful  for  ornament,  and  ahoiild 
have  equal  care,  potting,  soil,  heat,  ftc,  an  tbe 
Cockscombs. 

a.gtob&ea  (globe-;lo«rrmO*    U*    Bed.     J^, 

India.     1714.    Annual. 
... a'Mo  (white).    I.    White.    July.    bda. 

1714.    Annual. 

—  pere'nnie  (perennial).    9.    Pale  yellow.    Am^ 

gust.    S.  Amer.    1789.    Herbaeeowa. 

—  pwteAc'Wo  (pretty).   1^.   Rosy.    July. 

1848.    Annual. 
>-  tiU&en  (long-haired).  Striped.  June. 
Video.    1886.    Evergreen  shrub. 

GoMu'xus.    (A  palm  of  that  name  ia 


Malabar.    Nat.  ord.,  Paim»  CPalm4 
Linn.,  2l-/>iaNrta  9-EnneQndria,) 

Seed,  on  strong  heat  1  peat  and  loam.   81 
temp.,  60^  to  8S^  I  winter,  68**  to  flo*. 

Q,  ameehe/Hfer  (augar-beariag).    4a.    M4 
1880. 

Gomoo'ra.     (Named  after  a  SpanUb 
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iiwtoy  of  New  Grenada.  Nat  ord., 
OnfUds  [ OrehidaeeSB] .  linn.,  20* Oynan- 
^rial'Monandria,  AUiedtoBatemannia.) 

StoTt  orchids.  DiTitioDtt  bukets  filled  and 
IMcked  with  •pbafrnum,  flbiry  peat,  and  broken 
pots,  and  pieow  of  chareoal.  SamnMr  temp.,  Oo^ 
to  fi^Pt  wtth  plenty  of  atmoapherie  mouturo} 
winter,  6ft*  to  05^,  and  dryieh. 

0.  tftn-pmrpu'rf  (dark  parple)*  1.  Dark  purple. 

Jane.    Trinidad.    1634. 
— -— 'awyer  (lai^^er).    Piirplo.    May.    I>aiiie< 

rara.    1834. 
"—'pfeta  (painted).    YelloVi  purple.    May. 

Demerara.    1830. 
-Ii/e'iifa  (toad.tfo/4nire^.      1.     Yariegated. 

May.    Brasi).    1841. 

—  —  teueodiPla  (white-lipped).  Purple,  white. 

Mar.    Brasil.     1840. 
-—«</•*"  (larger).      Purple,  white.     Hay. 

Brasil.     1837* 
*- *-~-/tt  to*  (Uwny).    4*    Yellow,  blue.    July. 

Uezico.    1838. 
viteUfna  (yolk-of-egg).     YeUow.     May. 

Meitco.    1841. 

—  (riii<eMia'iM(Oaieott*s).    Uezico. 
"wuKula'ta  (•pQtitd'flowered).      Sj.     Yellow- 

■potted.    Ma?.    Demerara.     I8SS. 
-— —  o'ite  (wbite-^IoMwrMf J.  1.  MThite.    May. 

Guiana      18S6. 
**  — —  aurafiUia  (orange).  Orange.  May.  Oniana. 

1849. 
-**—e^iuMd^  (white).  White.    May.   Guiana. 

1843. 
~*  — —  eilri'na  (citron).  Yellow.  May.    Oaiaaa. 

1837. 

—  -—'ff^iifenM  (blasinir).    Guiana.    1837. 
"-^/Vwa  (dark  brown).    Guiana.     1830. 
~  — ~  gra>eUU  (alender).    G  uiana.    1 839. 
"■-^  !:'•«'•««(  (trey).    Demerara.    1836. 

—  -^  fgnen  (flame-eoloured).  8.  Flame.   May. 

Braail.     1837. 
"-^<«'/ea  (yellow).    Guiana.    1833. 
~  — —  aamgu^nem  (blood-coloured).    Demeiara. 
1838. 

—  —  t^«'/«iu  (mean).    Guiana.    1887. 

■^  — *  In^alor  (three  coloured).     9.     Golden- 
brown.    Hay.    Panama.    1841« 

—  at^te  (blackish).  Dark  purple.  July.  Deme- 

rara.    1838. 
-*  prinqmen^rma  (flve-nanred).    YeUow,  pQiple. 
May.     Peru. 

—  tn»c9fia  (blantVfo»erfl^.  Med,  yellow.  April. 

Mexico.     1843. 

60Ni0PHt£'BiUK.      (From    aont^i,    an 

■ogle,  and  pkUbia^  a  vein ;  alluding  to  the 

veins  of  the  fronds.    Nat  ord.,  Pulypods 

[Poljpodiaceae].    Linn.,  Z-l-Orypt»gamia 

I'FUices.      Allied  to    Pol^podUum    and 

Acro8tichum.) 

Stove  Ferns.  Diriaion  In  the  epring,  as  freth 
imiwth  is  commeadng  {  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
(e<Bp.,Oe"to  88*1  winter,  58Pto56**.  AtUmma'tum 
aill  do  with  gteenhwise  treatmeat. 

0.«'ttoMMie<«'«iiM(whito^lotted).    Brown,  yel- 
low.   July.    9.  Amer.    1840. 
"^ cya'tem  (ahaip).    Brown.    Nepaul.     1845. 

—  c/tenna'tem  (thin),    k.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

8.  Wales.    1893. 

—  Caa<H'iM(Bt.Cakkerina'e).  1.  Brown.  Braail. 

1841. 
-4iurmi<e(anlike).  S.  Yellow.    June.    Braail. 
Ittlt. 


a.  Aar;peo'4lM(eehn{tar-like).  Brown.  Braatl.  184I« 

—  imea'num  (boary).    W.  Ind.     1840. 

— /a'/fpee  (broad'footed).   Brown.   Braail.    1841. 

—  menhcHft/Uum  (meniscium-leaTcd).     Braxil* 

1840. 
•^ ntri{fufUum  (oleander- leaved).     A.     Bmwa. 

July.    Braiil.     1837. 
— ^acMna'/Km  (comb-/eaoMl).  1^.  Yellow.  July. 

W.  Ind.     1783. 
'•' pUotellafdes  (pilosella-like). 

—  »e;^/fttm  (enclosed).  1.  Brown.  Brasil.  1841. 
<- eaee<af(^tem  (bilberry-leaTed).  Brasil.  184I. 

GoNio'pTBRis.    (From  gonia,  an  angle, 

and  j9/cm,  a  fern ;  referring  to  the  leaves. 

Nat.    ord.,    Polypods    [Polypodiacea;]. 

linn.,  mOfyplogamia  l-Filices,) 

Stove  Ferns.  Treatment  as  for  Goniophlebium. 
The  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland  species  will 
thrive  in  the  greenhouse. 

0»  aftpera  (lou^h).    Brown,  yellow.    July.    Isto 

of  Luson. 
*  mtpUMwifdm  (asplenlum-ltke).   Brown,  yellow. 

July.    Jamaica.     1841. 

—  eottafta  (ribbed).  Brown,  yellow.  June.  E.  ind. 

—  crene' to  (scolloped).     W.  Ind.    1833. 
^/jnuini/&hm  (a»h-leaved).    S.     Brown.     Au* 

aust.     Brasil.     1841. 

—  megak/dea  (picture-like).    Brown.   July.    W. 

Ind.     IK43. 
— jMaai'/rerarfeathered;.    Brown,  yellow.    July. 

New  Zealand.     1835. 
-^prolif/era  (proliferous).     1.     Brown,  yellow. 

May.     E.  Ind      1830. 
— *  rw'Mrfa  (red)      Brown.    July.    IsleofLuaon. 

—  Mrur^'na (four-angled).  Brown.  W.  Ind.  1848. 

—  «rojM|^//a( tail-leaved).  Browu,  yellow.  June. 

E.  Ind. 

Gono'lobus.  (From  gontOj  an  angle, 
and  loboi^  a  pod ;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  seed-vesseL  NaL  ord.,  Asclepittdi 
[Asolepiadaoea)].  linn.,  f^-Pentattdru 
2-DUfynia.) 

The  bardy  speHes  by  seeds  and  divisions,  ia 
dry^  sandy  soil.  The  greenhouse  and  stove  species, 
divuioDs,  by  seed  in  beat,  and  by  cuttings  of  the 

Jonngshoou  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass.  Tbestovo 
inds  require  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam,  witk 
silver  sand,  and  a  little  dry  cow-dung. 

HARDY  DBCIDU0U8  TWINERS. 
0.  dtteotor  (two-coloured).    8.     Green.     July. 

N.  Amer.     1809. 
->maaropAir'//tM  (large-leaved).  0.  Yellow.  July 

N.  Amer.     1838. 
^  NuttaUiafnut  (NutuU's).    4.    Green.    July. 

Mississippi.     18S3. 

ORBENHOUSE  TWINERS. 
O.  Cmnline'fuiM  (Carolina).     6,     Purple.    Jnly. 

Caroliaa.  1884.  Deciduous. 
^  proBlra^hu  (lying-down).     3.     Green.    July. 

Mesico.     1833.    Evergreen. 

STOYB   DECIDUOUS  TWINERS. 
G.  eH«p(/fo'nM  (curled-flowered).  8.  White,  green* 
July.    8.  Amer.    1 74 1. 

—  grandi/lo'rmt  (large-flowered).      10.      Green. 

July.    Trinidad.     I8S6. 

8T0VB   XYEROBEEN   TWINERS. 
a,  M'spUut  (bn%t\j).   Black.  July.  Brasil.  Ifi97« 

—  atoHJimiu  (sea-shore),     f.      Green.     Juoa» 

Carthage.    Iftl3.       « 
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^mPfwr  (bUek).    0.    Dark  pnrpto.     Oetob«r. 

Uezico.     183A. 
'— ««dero'«ia  (cork'AorAretf).    0.  Green.  August, 
tt.  Amer.    1782. 

Goodk'nia.  (Named  after  Dr.  Good- 
enough,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Nat.  ord., 
Oondeniads  [Goodeniaceie].  Linn.,  5- 
Peiitandria  l-Mono^ynia.) 

AH  New  Holland  pUnU,  with  yellow  flowen, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  ■  HerbMeoua, 
by  seeds  and  diTitionft  in  aprinir  t  the  shrubby,  by 
cuttings  in  ssnd.  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4S^. 

O.  Mtftff/o'fte  (daisy-leatred).    |.    July.    1893. 

—  deimfmtu  (runniag-down-leoverf)*    !•     May. 

18'iS. 
^  gr^eilia  {nlvtiAtf),    1^.    July.    18M. 

—  KTtuidifi^ra  (large-flowered).    4.    July.  100$. 
-—hederu'eea  (irf-letned),    \.    July.     I  SI  8. 
^■'Keterophy'Ua  (Tarlous-leared).    1.    Fale  red. 

July.     18*26. 
~~  ineafnn  (hoary).    \,    Blue.    May.    1841. 

—  ond'ta  (cfrg-Jeaocd).    9.    July.     1798. 

—  paMctOt^Ut  (panicled).    I.    July.    1618. 

—  ri'gida  (stiff).    Blue.    June. 

'^  itelUfgera  inv-hmired),    |.    Jnn*.    1818. 

Goo'dia.  (Named  after  P,  QooH^  a 
collector  of  plants  in  Australia  for  Kew 
Gardens.  Nat.  ord.,  Legttminou*  Plants 
LFabaceffi].  Linn.,  Ifi -Monadelphia  6- 
Decandria.    Allied  to  Templetonia.) 

Oreenhouse  erergreen  shrubs,  with  yellow  bloe* 
floms,  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Seeds  and  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under 
a  glass;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40**  to  48^.  A  shadv  place  for  the  pot*  in 
summer.  All,  and  especially  lotifo'Ua,  should  be 
tried  against  a  wall,  with  a  little  protection  in 
winter. 

O.  ibfCA''/la  (lotus-leaTed).    8.    June.    17t8. 

—  |M><<r«;»^niia  (many-seeded).    9.    June.    17SQ. 
— /WM'sceiM  (downy).    8.    June.    1805. 

Goodte'ra.  ( Named  after  J.  Ooodyer^ 
a  Biitish  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Ort-hids 
[Orchidaceie].  Linn.,  20-Oifnandria  1- 
JUoiiandria,    Allied  to  Neottia.) 

Terrestrial  orchids.  Divisions  of  the  roots  i  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  little  decayed  wood  and  eharooal. 

HABDT. 

Q.  pube'seen*  (downy).  |.  Wh5t«.  July.  N. 
Amer.     1809. 

—  re'peru  (creeping).  |.  White.  July.  Scotland. 

—  teuella'ta  (chequered).  |.    White.    July.   N. 

Amer.    1891. 

STOVE. 

O.  di'teolor  (two-coloured).  1.  White.  Novem- 
ber.   8.  Amer.     1815. 

— /tro'cera  (tall).  S.  Whitf.  June.  Nepaul.  1891. 

^•rubimfnda  ^reddish -yfowcTMO.  Cinnamon. 
July.    Manilla.     1838. 

Gooseberry.  HVbet  gros%uMr%a, 
Varieties.— <?^w<rra/  Dtsarrt  kinds. — 
Champagne,  R.  and  y.;  Early  Green, 
bairy,  o. ;  Golden  Drop,  y.;  Bockwood, 
¥.;  Pitmaston  Green-Gage,  o.;  Warring- 
ton, or  Aston  Seedling,  B.;  Ti^lor'a  Bright 


Venus,  w.;  Whitesmith,  w. ;  Glenloa 
Green,  a.;  Walnut,  o.;  Early  Sulphur, 
T.;  Masaey's  Heart  of  Oak,  a.;  Welling- 
ton's  Gloiy,  w.;  Ham  bullion,  t. 

Late  Dtueri  kind*  (for  retardiiig  on 
trellises). — Warrington,  b.;  Fitmastoo 
Green-Gage,  o.;  Coe's  Late  Bedsit.;  the 
Champagnes,  b.  and  t. 

BoitUnf. — Rumbullion,  t. 

Preserving. — Bough  Bed,  Warriiigtoo, 
Champagne. 

Laf^e  kinds  (very  good).— Prince  Re- 
gent, B.;  Wonderful,  r.;  Roanng  lion, 
R.;  Top  Sawyer,  b.;  Rock  wood,  t.;  No 
Bribery,  v.;  Sovereign,  v.;  Wellington's 
Glory,  w.;  Queen  Charlotte,  w.;  Green- 
wood, o.;  Glenton  Green,  o. 

The  letters  b.  t.  a.  w.  refer  to  the 
colours,  red,  yellow,  green,  white. 

Propagation  :  bjf  Cuttings,  •—  Large, 
straight,  and  healthy  young  shoots  should 
be  procured  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and 
these  may  be  shortened  to  about  fifleea 
inches  in  length,  cutting  away  the  weaker 
portion— the  point.  All  the  eyes  or  buds 
must  be  cui  out,  except  the  four  top  ones, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  future  plant  from 
producing  suckers.  These  should  be 
planted  in  any  ordinary  garden-soil,  in  a 
light  situation,  but  not  too  sunny.  Plant 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  keep  them 
tolerably  moist  during  spring  and  eariy 
summer.  Cuttings  of  young  growing 
shoots,  also,  strike  readily  under  a  glass. 

Lngering  is  performed  as  with  other 
deciduous  shrubs ;  if  in  the  old  wood,  si 
the  same  period  as  the  cuttings,  and  for 
the  same  reasons ;  if  in  the  young  shoots, 
when  they  have  acquired  some  strengtht 
about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Seed. — This  is  the  source  whence  new 
varieties  may  be  obtained.  The  seed 
being  washed  out  of  the  pulp  when  ripe, 
may  be  sown  immediately ;  and  in  die 
enduing  spring,  if  the  plants  can  be 
early  subjected  to  a  slight  bottom  warmth, 
they  will  be  a  foot  in  height  in  the  fiist 
summer,  and  may,  with  good  management^ 
be  brought  to  bear,  some  in  the  second 
year,  and  all  in  the  third. 

5i»i/.— 'A  deep,  sandy  losm  is  best 
adapted  to  the  gooseberry.  Any  fi 
gardeU'Soil,  of  average  quality,  will 
duce  them  in  tolerable  perfection,  if  well 
manured,  and,  above  all  things,  freed 
from  excess  of  moisture.  Goaseberrian 
will  never  thrive  in  stagnant  soil;  they 
will  become  hide-bound  speedily,  and 
their  stems  covered  with  mosa.    Nevc» 
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ttMlflSS,  they  are  veiy  partial  to  a  penna- 
B6II0J  of  surfaoe  moisture  in  the  growing 
aoaaon,  and  for  that  purpose  top-driassings 
are  had  reoonrse  to.  Wherever  fine 
gooseberries  are  required,  the  situation 
nmat  be  totally  unshaded ;  it,  however, 
becomes  good  policy  at  times  to  plant 
some  under  the  partial  shade  of  small 
trees.  In  snob  situations  they  will  set  in 
a  frosty  spring,  when  those  exposed  are 
eat  off. 

Omiiwre  m  Qrowing  PeriotL'^K  due 
training,  especially  whilst  young,  is  neces- 
aaiy.  Those  who  grow  them  for  exhihi- 
tion  use  two  sorts  of  sticks,  viz.,  forks 
and  hooks.  These  are  cut  out  of  any 
ordinary  brush-wood,  about  half  a  yard 
long,  and  they  must  be  neatly  pointed. 
Thus  the  hooks  are  made  to  dbraw  down 
refractory  shoots,  and  the  forks  to  prop 
up  the  drooping  ones.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  apply  a  top-dressing  of  half-rotten 
manure  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and 
Inst  before  the  fruit  has  completed  its 
uat  swelling,  the  points  of  all  the  longest 
straggling  shoots  may  be  pinched  or 
dabbed.  It  is  well  to  go  over  the  bushes 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  remove 
much  of  the  waste  spray  which  chokes 
the  interior  of  the  bush.  Some  of  the 
grosser  shoots  may  be  entirely  removed, 
■nd  all  others  of  a  doubtful  character 
rai^  have  the  points  pinched.  This  will 
throw  both  size  and  flavour  into  the 
berry,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
femaining  wood  for  the  ensuing  crop. 

Omlimre  in  tke  Bett  JPrnotf.— Pruning 
is  the  first  point;  and  the  sooner  this  is 
performed  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the 
better.  It  consists,  msinly,  in  thinning 
out.  When  a  bush  is  well  thinned,  no 
two  shoots  will  touch ;  indeed,  they  should 
be,  on  an  average,  three  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bush.  Most  good  cnltivators 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bush  very  open. 
This  is  especially  necessary  during  the 
first  three  years  from  striking  the  cutting; 
■nd  the  principle  should  be  attended  to, 
less  or  more,  at  every  annual  pruning 
afterwards.  In  selecting  wood  to  remain, 
diooae  that  which  is  strong,  bat  not  over 
loxuriant ;  the  latter,  with  all  weakly  and 
infierior  wood,  may  be  cut  clear  away; 
•otling  away,  also,  sll  coarss  snags  in 
the  interior  of  the  branches.  Lastly, 
shorten  every  point  which  appears  weakly 
or  incomplete  in  character,  just  so  far  as 
such  inferiority  is  manifest.  The  root 
SBOst  now  receive  attention.  Some  of  our 


show  gooseberry  growers  open  a  trench 
around  their  bushes  annually,  at  about 
the  distance  the  branches  extend,  catting 
away  all  coarse  roots  beyond  that  line. 
They  then  fill  in  the  trench  with  good 
fresh  loam  and  cow-dung  blended.  Whe- 
ther Hiis  be  done  or  not,  a  top-dressing  of 
half-decayed  manbre  should  be  annually 
applied,  scraping  away  the  loose  surface, 
and  placing  the  manure  next  the  top 
fibres,  and  then  soiling  the  whole  over. 

Insecti. — 8ee  Absaxus,  Aphis,  and 
Nbmatus. 

Gobdo'mxa.  (Named  after  Mr,  Gordon ^ 

a  London  nurseryman.  Nat.  ord.,  TheatU 

[Ternstromiaceee].     Linn.,  IB-MonadeU 

phia  %'Polyandria,    Allied  to  Stuartia.) 

Hardj  dedduoua  shrabt,  except  hmrnato'tgUm^ 
which  ia  a  etove  evergreen,  and  requirea  peat  toil  i 
cuttin^a  of  young  ahoota  in  aaod,  under  a  bell- 
glaM,  in  heat,  l^e  othera,  though  hardy,  flower- 
ing late,  are  omamenta  for  the  greenhouse ;  lat- 
ere in  autumn,  aeeda  in  spring,  and  cuttinga  u 
■andy  peat,  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer,  in  a 
thady  pUee.  Fube'9een§  and  Frankli'ni  are  the 
hardieat;  but  laria'tUhiu  ia  the  most  beautiful, 
and  blooma  chiefly  in  aummer  and  autumn.  Peat, 
leitf-mould,  and  aand,  with  a  trifle  of  loom,  deep, 
and  on  a  retentive  sub-aoil }  if  not  naturally  ao, 
puddled  with  day,  so  that  the  plant  may  obtain 
something  of  ita  native  poaition  in  awampy  soil. 

e.  Frrnnklffd  (Franklin's)^  4.  White.  September. 
N.  Amer.    177«* 

—  Atfmo^o'xytois  (red-wood).  40.  White.  Jamaica. 

1820. 

—  tofio'it/AtM  (hairy-flower).    0.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    l/Sff. 

—  pitbe'toetu  (downy).  4.  White.  July.  Caioliiuu 

1774. 

Gobtb'bia.  (Named  after  D.  Oorter, 
a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  CompogUet 
[Asteracese].  Linn.,  19 -  Syngenesia  3- 
Fruslranea,    Allied  to  Gazania.) 

Greenhouse  annual.  Sow  in  common  soil  ia 
the  greenhouse,  in  March  i  or  in  the  open  border 
at  the  end  of  May. 

O.  periouafta  (masked).  ^.  Yellow.  August.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774* 

GossY'pztTM.  Cotton-tree.  (From  yoz^ 
Arabic  for  a  soft  substance.  Nat  ord., 
Mallounoorii  [Malvacea].  linn.,  10- 
Monadelphia  Q-Polyandria.) 

The  cotton  of  commerce  is  the  hairy  covering 
of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  this  genus.  Butm 
bade'nte  and  kerbe/eemm,  especially  the  former, 
furnish  the  best  cotton.  Stove  planu.  Annuals 
and  biennials,  byaeedin  moist  heat,  in  spring! 
perennial  herbaceous,  by  seed  and  divisions,  in 
similar  circumstancca ;  shrubs,  b^  cuttings  of 
young  shoots,  ju»t  getting  firm,  in  sandy  aoil, 
under  a  bell-nrlaaa,  and  in  bottom-heat;  rich, 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  SA<*;  winter, 
60*  to  flO". 
0.  arbofreum  (tree).  19.   Yellow*  July.    X<  I^ 

1694-     Evergreen  shrub. 
-^  Barbade'nse  (Barhadoer.).    5.    Yellow.    Sep- 

lember.    Barbadoes.    1759.    Biennial. 
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0.  herba  ceum  (0ommoi»-berbaeeou>).  8.  Yellow. 
July.     E.  Ind.     l&Qi.     Annual. 

—  rndievm  (Indian;.  S.  Vellow.  August.  B.  Ind. 

1890.    Biennial. 

—  Mif&lium  (broad-leaTed).   6.    Yellow.   July. 

1800.     Evergreen  shrub. 

—  obtMtif&Hum  (blunt-lesYcd).  5.  Yellow.  July. 

B.  Ind.     Evergreen  shrub. 

—  nHgWtum  (religious).  3.  Yellow.  Jdy.  Indlift. 

1777*    Herbaceoas*perennial. 

Qoua'nia.  (Named  after  A.  Omtan, 
once  profeHsor  of  botany  at  Montpelier. 
NaL  or^  Rhamnadt  [RhamuaceiB].  Liniiv, 
%!i-Polff(famia)l'l>imcia.  AUiod  to  Tryma- 
Hum.) 

Brergrera  stove  eliaiben.    Cottian  of  hatf- 

ripened  shoou  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  in 
bottom-heat;  fibry  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Sara- 
mer  lemp.,  6o*  to  80"  ;  winter,  60*  to  58*. 

O.oordi/o'iia   (heart- leaved).    10.    Yellow.    Bio 
Janeiro.    1830. 

—  itominge'fuU  (8t.  Uomingo).   If.  Yellow.  W. 

Ind.    1739. 

—  mtegrifoHia  (entire-leaved).  if.  Orerni,  yellow. 

1800. 
-JfauHlM'M  (Mauritian).    If.    Onra,  yellow. 
Mauritius.     1833. 

—  tUimfolia  (lime-tree-leaved),  if.  Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.     1810. 

—  tomenfo'M  (woolly),    if.   OrMn,  yellow.    W. 

Ind.     1833. 

Gourd.     Cucu*rbita, 

Govb'nia.  •  ( Named  after  /.  E.  Ootoen^ 
a  distinguiabed  horticulturist,  and  orosa. 
breeder  of  plants.  Nat.ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidace»].  Linn.,  ^DOynandria  LMo- 
ntuidria.    Allied  to  Batemannia.) 

Stove  terrestrial  orchids.  Divisions  of  the  plant ; 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  I  telle  charcoal  and  silver 
sand.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  8ft* ;  winter.  30*  to 
»5*. 

(7./Me<a'/a(band#d.>foveretf).    14.  YeUow.   Ja- 
nuary.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  Ot^rdneri  (Gardntrr's).  2.  Green,  yellow.   De- 

cember.    Or(ran  Mountains.     1837. 

—  tagemo'phora  (boltle-bearing).       14.      White. 

January.    Mexico.     1844. 
"lUiafeea    (lily -/lowered),     I.    White.     July. 
Mexico.    1837. 

—  9upe^6a  (superb),  ft.  Tellow.  March.  Mexico. 

1888. 

—  nMM/tt'ta  (bladdery.»AeaMe<f).    1^.     Cream. 

August.    Jamaica.     1843. 

Grm'llsia.  (Name  nnexplained.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orueifers  [BraBsicaceae],  Linn.,  15- 
Tetradj/namiM.   Allied  to  Cochlearia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  plant,  suited  for  rock-work ; 
eommoo,  sandy  soil  t  division,  and  cuttings  under 
a  hand-light,  in  sandy  soil,  in  summer. 

«.  M«i^^«/b'/<a  (saxifrage-leaved).   ft.  Wblte. 
July.    Persia.     1844. 

GRAf F,  or  GRAjrr.  This,  also  called 
the  wioit,  is  the  portion  of  a  branch  se- 
lected to  be  inserted  or  grafted  iipon  a 
stock  or  rooted  stem,  to  form  the  head  of 
the  fatar«  plant.  See  GRAjrriNa  and 
Stock. 


Gravtiko  is  uniting  a  scion  of  «Bi 
plant  to  the  root,  branch,  or  strai  id 
another.  The  scion  and  stock  mvit  bf 
of  nearly-related  species. 

The  objects  of  grafting  sr«:^lfl«.  Ts 
increase  choice  kinds.  Sad.  To  incrsssa 
the  vigour  of  delicate  kinds,  drd.  To 
reduce  the  vigour  of  those  which  are  toe 
gross.  4th.  To  accelerate  the  period  of 
fruiting.  &th.  To  adapt  kinds  to  soils  for 
which  thej  would  be  unfitted  on  their 
own  roots.  6th.  To  renovate  old  kJads. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  s  aeries  of 
outs,  illustrative  of  all  the  modes  which 
are  usual  in  general  horticultare  :— 

1.  Whip  Or^fti„0,  called  also  SpHa 
and  Tonffue  (?ri{/i%.— This  is  the  moM 
common  mode,  and  is  that  almost  om- 
versftlly  adopted  in  our  norseriea;  and 
when  the  stock  and  scion  are  equal 
in  size,  is  perhaps  the  handiest.  The 
head  of  the  stock  is  ptimed 
off  at  the  desired  height,  and 
tlien  a  slip  of  bark  end  wood 
removed  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stock,  with  a  very  dean 
oat,  to  fit  exactly  with  a  oor- 
^;^  fesponding  cat  which  must  bs 
I  1^  made  in  the  scion.  A  veiy 
small  amount  of  wood  most  be 
cat  away,  and  the  snrfses 
made  quite  smooth.  Care  mast 
be  taken  that  no  dirt  be  upon 
the  cuts  in  Uiia,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  other  modes.  The 
scion  must  now  be  prepaied. 
This  sliould  have  at  least  three 
or  fotu-  bnds,  one  of  which 
should,  where  possible,  be  st 
the  lower  end,  to  assist  in  uniting  it  to 
the  stock.  A  sloping  cat  must  now  be 
made  in  the  scion  :  this  cat  mast  corre- 
spond with  that  on  the  stock,  and  a  slit 
made  to  fit  in  a  cleft  made  in  the  stodt 
when  heading  it.  This  slit  serves  to 
maintain  the  scion  steadily  in  its  plaee 
until  properly  fastened,  and  is  more  a 
matter  of  oonvenienoe  than  anything 
else.  Care  must  be  taken  that  tte 
scion  fits  hmrk  to  beark,  on  one  side  at 
least;  for  it  is  not  the  old  or  existiBS 
portion  of  wood  that  forms  the  aoioni, 
bat  a  tissne  which  has  to  be  prodnced, 
just  as  when  the  sides  of  a  wound  have 
to  be  reunited.  Thi»  power  exists  in  tha 
albumous  matter,  which  lays  next  ihm 
inner  bark;  and  the  bubstanoe  wkieh 
forms  the  union,  and  which  is  seeieted 
by  the  returning  sap,  is  termed  eambiapk 
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Vhn«  tb«  (toek  aitd  Mion  din^ree  id 
point  of  uEe,  of  ooutm  oal;  one  side  oui 
Uoah,  mi  grot  oars  shoold  be  taken  in 
'.bia  part  of  the  operation ;  and,  in  the 
e«M  of  a  Toong  acion  on  aii  aid  tree, 
Mme  •Unwanoe  nuit  be  nmda  foi  tbe 
rn^gsdness  of  tbe  bark.  Tbe  smoD 
being  Ibiu  adjusted,  the  whole  is  bouDd 
cloae,  bat  not  too  lightl;,  vitb  •  sbred  of 
bats  mat,  eare  being  taken  that  tha  inner 
barka  aoinoide.  TbeoUy  ii  now  applied. 
In  order  to  keep  the  parta  moiat,  and 
aome  praciiuonera  pile  (oil  over  the 
crafted  part,  wben  neai  enoogb  the 
SToand.  In  all  the  modea  of  graCling  it 
iQBjr  here  be  okserr^  that  thi  ckiif 
irrvtiMd  of  tucctn  liii  in  mieclg  JUl'mg  In- 
ffthtr  iom»  tarritpondiKf  poriiom  (/  lAr 
imner  imrt  of  tkt  uUn  and  tloch. 

2.  Crown,  oallad  also  OUfi  or  Widgi 
Onffttmg. —  This  ia  applied  to  Taiioiu 
planU  as  veil  aa  rruiis,  w,  far  in 
the  rose,  caetoaei,  ita.  Villus,  ^ 
freqafnlJj  gnfted  bj-tbis  mode. 
whip  gr^Dff,  it  accelerates  tbe  n 
the  bottom  of  tha  leian  has  a  bad 
In  the  ease  of  the  Tine,  it  ia  considered 
neoesaarj  to  l«t  the  stock  grow  a  little 
before  graftiag;  oare  must  be  tttken, bow- 
e'er,  to  keep  same  growing  portions  on 
iha  stock,  above  lbs  graft,  or  severe 
bleeding  would  ensue.  As  tbe  name  in- 
dicates, a  cleft,  or  divisian,  ia 
■  I  in  the  stock  ' 


the 


t  like< 


'edge ;  again  taking 
ca-ie  of  iuequalilf  of  siie, 
matia  one  side  Ut  batt  to  bark. 
When  tbe  scian  and  stock 
nnequeJ  in  size,  both  sides  of 
the  scion  maj  be  brongbt  to  Gt 
_        bf  catting  the  cleft  nearer  to 
aide  of  the  crown  thaa  the  other. 
The  woond  is  boand  over,  aa  in  the  other 
prooeaaes,irilh  but.  and  aorered  oier  with 
•Ibj,  or  giafting-wai-    The  camellia  stl( 
c«eda  well  when  grafted  this  naf :  eren 
single   bad   will  make  ■  plant,  provided 
the  stocks  are  kept  in  a  damp  and  shadj 
S'moaphere  for  a  few  waekit  after  graft- 
ing.     The  stock  here,  also,   ahonld  be 
slighttj  ia  advance,  that  is,  should   be 
fonr^er  in  growing  than  the  graft 
•eion.    The  beet  time  Is  jnst  as  the  sap 
is  riling. 

'  3.  Cleft  Or<tftiiig,  as  represented  ii 
this  sketch,  is  onlj  ■  kind  of  erowi 
grafting,  and  is  practised  on  etooks 
OBS  or  twoinohes  in  diameter,  and,i 


fore,  too  large  fbr  whip  graft 
ing.  Cot  or  s«w  off  the  head 
of  the  stock  in  •  eloping  fonn ; 
with  a  knife  or  obisel  cleave 
tba  atook  at  tha  top,  maUny 
the  eleft  abont  two  inches  deep ; 
keep  it  <^en  b;  leaving  in  tbe 
chisel;  oat  the  lower  end  of 
the  adon  iato  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  tbe  aide  that  is  to  be  to- 
wards tbe  middle  of  the  slock 
sloped  off  to  a  fine  edge ;  place  the  barl 
*  the  Uiiskeat  side  of  the  wedge-end  ot 
3  scion  BO  as  to  oorrespond  eiactl;  with 
tha  hark  of  the  stoek-,  take  away  the 
chisel,  an4  then  the  sides  of  the  stock 
will  pinch  and  hold  faat  the  acion.  Two 
anions  maj  be  inserted,  <H]e  on  each  tide 
of  the  cleft ;  but  in  this  case  tbe  top  td 
tbe  sto<A  mast  not  be  cut  off  sloping. 
Bast  and  claj  most  be  put  oa  aa  in  the 
other  modon  of  grafting. 

4.  SadiUt  aT<iftim3.--The  top  of  tb« 
•took  is  cut  to  a  wedge  shape,  and 
the  seion  or  graft  cleft  up  the  mid- 
dle, and  placed  astride  on  the 
wedge  of  the  stock ;  honoe  the 
name.  The  tundin^  and  claying 
ere  performed  as  in  the  other 
modes,  eare  being  taken  to  make 
at  least  one  of  the  sides  meet 
bark  In  bark. 

A  modiSoalion  of  this  mode  it 
prsotised  in  tome  of  our  eider 
counties,  where  they  do  not  liesi . 
late  w  prsoUse  it  in  the  middle  of 
■amtaer,  when  the  young  wood  has  ■ 
become  somewhat  mature. .  The 
Kciou  it  chosen  smaller  than  the 
itock,  and  is  eleft  about  tbrea 
inebee  at  the  lower  end.  ao  that 
one  aide  is  rather  thicker  tha£ 
(he  other.  The  rind  of  the 
stock  ia  then  opened  on  one 
side,  and  the  thick  side  of  the 
EoioD  inuodaced  between  tht 
bark  and  wood  ;  the  thianer  por 
tiou  is  carried  aalride  the  stock) 
and  down  the  oppoaile  side,  ■ 
Blight  eutting  hanng  been  mad* 
to  reoelTe  it,  on  the  rrineiple  ol 
making  oorrespoMing  pirts 
,  meet.  This,  though  tedious,  is 
'  a  very  safe  mode  of  grafting,  In- 
I  aamnch  as  it  presenta  a  greattf 
',  eipanse  of  albomam  for  efliHt' 
vi  ing  tbe  Jnoction. 
Jf       6.    8idt    QrafliHf.—Tm.   1> 


treai  on  which  the  top  ii 
mqairtd  to  remkin,  and  i> 
Wl  adapted  for  the  iostT' 
tioD  of  new  loDds  of  pean, 
or  oLher  frniti,  oil  eata- 
tiliBhed  beea,  in  order  to 
ineraase  the  oollectioD,  or 
lo  basten  frmt-twaring.  It 
h  also  adapted  to  fiunixh 
naked  porttouB  of  old  shoow. 


It  ii,  bowe 


>  «af« 


•  mode  as  some    of   tli 

Dthsrs.     Little    deacripliDD  is  needed; 

the  BQt  will  inffioienU?  illaEtrale  it, 

fl.  CMS*  or  Shevldrr  Qrofi-  .  __ 
Inj.— This  is  not  mnoh  in  use 
In  thin  mnnirj ;  an^  indeed,  we 
■ee  little  ooeasion  for  its  prao- 
tioe.  When  the  stock  and 
are  equal  in  size,  howerer,  ii 
oStTs  an  opportnnilT  of  eaining  \  V  ': 
theadvantageotaoextraainount  ,i  \  ^ 
of  atboraans  nnion.  The  cat  will  .■   't^ 

1.  Root  GrBfliny. — An  old  praotioe  ; 
bat,  with  regard  ta  deed- 
duoae  tniiC-treea,it  offers 
no  pardaular  adtanURe 
oiec  the  ordinal?  whip 
ei*riing,wh  en  perform  eil 
neatlothegroand.  Itia, 
perhaps,  better  adapted 
for  ler;  large  stuons,  for 
in  man;  trees  snob  may 
be  nied  when  two  or 
three  inches  diameter, 
'When  strongly  bound 
tfaej  ms}  be  soiled  over- 
head, merely  leaving  a  hole  for  the  bad 
of  the  scion  to  oume  tbrough,  whioh, 
this  case,  will  rise  like  a  sucker. 

8.  Peg  Qrafting. — This  mode  is  dow 
never  prMt>«ed  in  England,  .^^  . 
•ad  we  onlj  insert  the  an-  ,^  ^ 
neied  engraving,  beoause  it  \  ^-^' 
oomplelea  our    catalogue    of 
all   the    known    modes.    Of 


■re  all  derived  from  the  eight 

enumerated.      Peg    grafling 

never  having  been  pracliaed 

by    oaraelves,  we   shall  only 

make  lliis  eilract  relative  to 

it:  "  The  scion  moat  be  of  tbe  eiaet 

of  the  slock;  bore  a  hole  into  tho  ce 

of  tbe  stoek,  one  and  a  hall'  inch  deap  . 

tut  the  bouum  of  the  ncion  to  fit:  tlia 


ORA. 

edges  of  the  barks  must  be  vefj  UDMtk 
snd  fit  exaoClT." 

Oenml  Ob$enaliaiu. — For  atdioaiT 
garden  porpoaea,  wa  think  the  whip,  the 
ateft,  the  saddle,  and  the  orown,  the  most 
eligible  modes  bj  far.  These  may  be 
said  to  be  the  mla,  the  others  ara  merely 
eueptional  canes. 

In  all  these  proceedings  a  few  aiiomi 
'  main  principles  must  be  kept  steadily 

view.    Of  such  are  the  foUowiug: — 

Ist.  Tbe  BcioDB  of  decidnooa  tress 
should  be  taken  from  the  parent  tree 
lome  weeks  before  the  grafting  seaaoa, 
ind  "heeled"  (the  lower  ends  pnt  into 
he  soil)  in  some  cool  and  ahady  place 
This  oausea  the  etook  to  be  ■  little  in 
advance  of  the  graft,  as  to  the  rising  of 
the  sap,  a  condition  admitted  on  all  baods 
to  be  essential. 

Snd.  Let  all  the  prooeases  ha  performed 
with  a  very  clean  sod  exceedinglj  sharp 
knife,  tikiDg  care  that  nothing,  sncta  m 
dirt  or  chips,  gets  between  the  scion  and 
the  stock. 

3rd.  Lelthebandage  be  applied  eqaallj 
and  firralyi  not  so  tJHht,  however,  as  to 
cut  or  broiae  the  biik.  For  this  reatiOD, 
broad  siisuds  of  bast  are  exceedingly 
eligible. 

4ib.  In  seleeting  grafts  be  eareftil  in 
ohoosing  the  wood,  avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  eibausled  or  bad-barked  Bcions, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  immature,  walerj 
spray  which  frequently  Bpnngi  from  tbe 
old  tmnka  of  exhausted  or  di»eased  trees- 

OrBfliiig  Clay,  lo  maki.—ltkt  some 
Strong  and  adbexive  loam,  approaching 
lo  a  clayey  obaraclcr.  atid  beat  and  knead 
it  until  of  tbe  consistence  of  aoft-ao^k 
Take,  also,  some  horse-droppings,  and 
rub  them  throogh  a.  riddle,  o(  balf-ineb 
mesh,  nntll  thoroughly  divided.  Get 
some  oow-manure  (the  fresher  tbe  better), 
and  mix  about  equal  parts  of  tli« 
three,  kneading  and  mixing  tbem  miljl 
perfectly  and  noiformly  mixed ;  some 
penoDS  add  8  liule  road-aerapinga  to  tha 
mass.  A  vessel  with  very  finely  riddled 
ashes  must  be  kept  by  the  side  of  th« 
gralter,  and  alter  the  clay  ia  closed  round 
the  scion  the  hands  should  be  dipped  in 
the  ashes;  this  enables  tbe  person  who 
applied  the  day  to  close  the  whole  with 
a  perfect  Dnish.  It  must  be  so  olosed 
as  that  nu  air  can  posaibly  entpr;  and 
it  is  well  to  go  over  the  whole  in  thrae  or 
four  days  aflerwarda,  when,  if  any  hai« 
Hlted  or  cracked,  they  may  be  eloaed. 
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6nfting  fra«.-«-The  foUowiag  redpe 
haa  beea  reoommended  by  a  fint-rate 
aathority:-^Take  oommon  sealing-wax, 
any  oolonr  but  green,  one  part ;  matton 
lat,  one  part ;  white  wax,  one  part ;  and 
honey,  one^ighth  part.  The  white  wax 
and  the  fat  are  to  be  first  melted,  and 
then  the  sealing-wax  is  to  be  added  gra- 
daally,in  small  pieces,  the  mixture  being 
kept  constantly  stirred ;  and,  lastly,  the 
honey  most  be  put  in  just  before  talcing 
it  off  the  fire.  It  should  be  poured  hot 
into  paper  or  tin  moulds,  to  preserve  for 
use  as  wanted,  and  be  kept  slightly  stirred 
till  it  begins  to  harden. 

Giunis  ov  Pabadiss.  Amo'mmmfra'ma- 
paradVsi. 

Gbamxa'nthbb.  (From  fframma,  writ- 
ing, and  ttxthft*,  a  flower ;  marks  like  V 
being  on  the  corolla.  Nat.  ord..  House' 
beib  [CrassnlaceaJ.  Uam^  b'FenloMdrim 
f^Pemta^nia, ) 

GncDbooae  annaftU,  from  the  Oap*  of  Good 
Hope.  Sow  thinly  in  pots,  well  drained  {  lime- 
rubbiah  and  aandy  loam,  equal  parts ;  plauu  may 
be  kept  in  greenhouse,  or  planted  on  rock -work 
in  sammer. 
0.  dUorm/U^rm  (yellow-flowered).  4.  Yellow,  red. 

July.    1774. 
•  flbilMMot'dee  (Gentian-like).   4.   Pinkish-red. 

1848. 
<»  relro>fe<ea  (bent-baek).    Orange*    1788. 

G&AaniATOPHT'LLUir.  {Trom  grammata, 
letters,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  referring  to 
the  markings  on  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
Orchids  [Orcbidacefle].  Linn.,  ZO-Gynah- 
dria  l-Monandria.    Ailied  to  Brassia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions ;  basket  well  raised  in 
it,  and  packed  with  sphagnum  and  fibry  peat. 
SnnuDcr  temp.,  W*  to  00<')  winter,  NP  to  55^ 

Q,  mimUifiafrmm  (many-flowered).  S«  Brown*  greea. 
May.    Manilla.    1838. 

—  —  l«jrfiM««  (tiger- like).     Spotted*     May. 

Manilla.     1837. 
~  apeeio^Jiwe  (showy).  6.  Yellow,  brown.   May. 
£.  Ind.    1837. 

GRAMJa'Tzs.  (From ^emmtf,  lettering; 
in  reference  to  the  spore-casen,  or  seed 
apparatus.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodi- 
aces].     Iinn.,24-C7rsr^<oyamta  l-Filices,) 

Cbielly  etove  Ferns,  with  brownish-yellow 
spocea.  Division;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60*^  to  80^;  winter,  60°  to  58<^.      . 

O.Atutn^U»  (Australian).    July.    N.  S.  Walea. 

less. 

•- eaewlte'to  (hooded).  July.  Isle  of  Luson.  1840. 

—  eftfii^Vte  (elongaUd).    July.    W.  Ind.     1834. 
^furt^ta  (forked-iMMMd).  Julv.  Trinidad.  18U. 

—  JkTrto  (hairy).    July.    Isle  of  Luson.     1840. 

—  ImneeoMta  (spear-head-leooed).    Joly.    Man- 

ritiva.    18S4. 

—  Hmsafria  (narrow-lcaeeO*  July.  Jamaica,  lest. 

GsAVADi^LLa.  This  is  a  name  some- 
timas  giren  to  seyeral  species  of  the  Pas* 


siflora;  bat  one  only  is  the  tni«  Chrana- 
dilla,  Passifio'ra  quadran^uia'ris ;  bat  /* 
edu'Us  also  produces  edible  fruit,  and  may 
be  similarly  cultivated.  We  are  awaiv 
that  there  arc  other  species  of  Passiiiora, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  eatable,  such  as 
the  P,  maUJb'rmis,  or  sweet  calabash ;  P. 
laiayoUia,  the  laurel-leaved  or  water- 
lemon;  and  P.  ineama'ta,  or  the  flesh* 
coloured,  Ac 

Propagation, — They  are  nearily  all 
readily  propagated  by  seeds,  but  most 
cultivators  who  grow  them  for  table  pur- 
poses prefer  culHngs;  and  they  are  quite 
right;  for,  like  most  of  the  Cucurbita- 
ceoas  group,  to  which  they  approximate, 
they  are  apt  to  run  much  to  bine  if  raised 
from  seed.  Plants  from  cuttings  grow 
more  moderately,  and  blossom  sooner. 
Seedlings  will  fruit  readily  at  two  yeartf 
old;  but  cuttings  struck  very  early  in 
the  spring,  and  highly  cultivated,  will 
fruit  the  same  autumn,  but  not  produce 
a  full  crop. 

Soil, — A  somewhat  light  and  generous 
soil  is  best.  The  following  is  an  exceU 
lent  compost  :••— Decomposed,  mellow^ 
turfy  loam,  two  parts ;  old  leaf-soil,  two 
parts;  heath-soil,  one  part;  and  sand, 
one  part 

OuUure  i»  Growinf  Period. — P,  qvmd- 
rangula*ris  requires  a  greater  heat  thiin 
P.  edu'lis — ^in  fact,  a  heat  equivalent  to 
the  Pine  stove ;  whilst  P.  tf<^ii7t«  will  suc- 
ceed well  in  an  ordinaiy  vinery.  Bottom- 
heat  is  most  essential,  especially  for  the 
P.  qttadrangula'ris;  and,  indeed,  in  this, 
and  a  generous  soil,  consists  the  chief 
secret  of  successful  culture.  No  place 
can  exceed  the  comer  of  the  bark-bed 
for  the  culture  of  either,  provided  they 
can  ramble  freely  overhead,  unshaded  by 
vines  or  other  creepers ;  for  light  is  also 
essentiaL  The  comer  of  the  bark.bed 
must  be  separated  by  bricks,  pigeon- 
holed; a  triangular  space,  which  will 
bold  a  wheelbarrow  of  soil,  will  suffice, 
putting  some  bricks  below  for  drainage. 
The  shoots  must  be  carried  up  to  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  roof,  and  may  then  be 
trauied  in  any  way  most  convenient.  The 
P.  edu'Us  will  produce  many  branches ; 
these  must  be  kept  thinned  out,  after 
the  manner  of  Melons ;  but  no  stopping 
is  requisite.  The  P.  guadrangula'ris  does 
not  so  soon  crowd  itself  with  spray; 
nevertheless,  it  will  at  times  require  thin- 
ning  out  Liberal  waterings  must  bo 
given,  and  it  must  b«  remembered  tb»| 
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tin  roots  will  exteod  through  the  pigeon- 
holes into  the  bark-bed,  and  will  princi- 
pally  follow  the  side  of  the  pit  walls. 
The  most  important  matter,  however,  is 
the  artifloial  impregnation  of  the  blos- 
soms; for  thcjT  will  seldom  **set"  with- 
out it.  The  following  is  Mr.  Appleby's 
mode  of  setting  P,  quadranguia'rii  :-^ 
The  whole  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
crown  must  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  pointed  sdnsors;  and  this  must  be 
doDO  without  injuring  the  flower-stem. 
When  all  these  are  cut  away,  there  only 
remains  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower; 
the  stamens,  five  in  number,  and  the 
three  stigmas.  Then  out  off  one  or  more 
of  the  stamens  bearing  the  anthers ;  and 
do  this  without  shaking  the  dust  or 
pollen  out  of  the  anthers ;  then  touch 
each  stigma  with  the  anther,  oorering 
them  with  the  fertilizing  powder.  Take 
an  opportunity  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion early  in  the  morning,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  anthers  are  observed  to 
be  bursting.  So  far  Mr.  Appleby  is, 
doubtless,  right  as  concerns  the  P.  ^uad- 
raMgula'rUf  which  has  an  exceedingly  suc- 
culent calyx,  and  other  appurtenances; 
but  we  never  took  any  further  pains  with 
P.  tdu'UM  than  to  look  over  the  plants 
every  day  about  noon;  and  whatever 
blossoms  might  be  out,  to  pluck  one  of 
the  anthers  from  it,  and  touch  the  face 
of  the  stigmas  with  it  By  these  means 
they  generally  become  impregnated. 

Culture  in  Best  Period. — As  soon  as  the 
bearing  season  is  over,  towards  October, 
the  plants  will  sink  to  rest,  and  this  may 
be  facilitated  by  withholding  water  en- 
tirely. They  will  now  become  partially 
deciduous,  and  this  will  induce  a  ripe- 
ness in  the  shoots ;  and  in  the  following 
February  they  may  be  pruned,  cutting 
back  all  spongy  and  immature  growths. 

FruU. — It  is  used  in  the  dessert,  and 
is  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  fortnight 
or  so  in  a  fruit-room,  or  other  place,  if 
perfectly  dry. 

Imectt. — We  have  known  the  Red 
Spider  to  attack  the  P.  quadrangula*ri»» 
For  remedy,  see  Agarc s.  * 

Granob 'bia.  (  Named  from  N.  Orangery 
a  traveller  in  Egypt  and  Persia.  Nat. 
ord.,  Chryxobalnnt  [Crysobalanaceffi]. 
Lion*,  li'Dodecandria  l-Moaugynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  CatUnga  of  ripe  ehoots 
la  sandy  •oil,  in  heat,  under  a  kUm;  peat  and 
loam,    Hummer  temp.,  (S0<*  to  85®;  winter,  ftf®  to 


0,  Aarfto'ielM  (Bowboa).  4a.  WUtt. 

1823. 

Grape  Htaoimtb.    Mu$ea*ru 

GrapbPxab.  Am^la'nicherboirytfpima^ 

Grapi  VuifE.     Fi'tiM  vini'/erm. 

Varieties /or  ITo/^.—l,  August  Moseat 

3,  Early  Black  July.    8,  Miller's  Bar- 

gundy.      A,    Esperione.      6,    H&tif  dl 

Gtoes.    6,  Royal  Muscadine,  White.    7, 

Royal  Muscadine,  Blaok.  8,SweetWa«)Bt^ 

White  Dutch.    9,  Sweet  Water,  Blafib 

10,  Black  Hamburgh.  11,  Black  Prince. 
12,  Claret.  13,  Verdelho.  14,  Pitmastoa 
White  Cluster.    Id,  Lashmar'a  Seedling. 

As  superior  kinds  for  a  pretty  good 
climate  and  aspect,  we  lecommend  Noa. 
2,  4,  6,  6,  10,  il ;  as  kinds  for  inlerioc 
aspects,  Nos.  2, 6, 10, 14. 

For  GivcffAonM.— 1,  Black  Hambvgk. 
2,  Black  Damascus.  8,  Black  Prince.  4y 
West's  St  Peter's.  0,  Royal  Moaoadine. 
6,  Dutch  Sweet  Water.  7,  Ohasadas 
Musqui.    d,  Esperione.    Of  these,  Hoa. 

1,  8,  5,  6,  are  the  most  to  be  relied  on. 
For  Stove. — 1,  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

2,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  8,  White  Fran- 
tignan.  4,  Black  Frontigfnan.  6,  Black 
Hamburgh.  6,  Black  Damson.  7.  Royal 
Muscadine.  8,  Dutch  Sweet  Waler.  9, 
Chasselas  Musqui.  10,  West's  St  Pet6i% 

11,  Charlesworth  Tok^y.  X2,  Black  Bar- 
barossa.  Of  these,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  11, 
are  kinds  of  superior  merit,  and  require 
much  heat  No.  7,  8,  at  the  warmest 
end,  will  be  exceedingly  early.  Nos.  ft| 
6,  9,  IOl  will  provide  for  a  suooessiaii. 
Of  No.  12,  we  at  present  have  no  expe- 
rience: it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  long 
keeper,  and  is  highly  reeommended. 

Propagation,  —  Lay&rina  has  almost 
fallen  into  disuse,  their  culture  from  eyes 
or  single  buds  hariog  superseded  it 
Layers  will  root  either  from  the  growing 
shoot,  or  from  young  wood  layofed  in  a 
state  of  rest  The  latter  operatioD  m 
performed  any  time  from  November  lo 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  no  tongue 
or  slit  is  requisite.  Most  of  the  Vumb, 
in  former  days,  were  raised  in  this  way; 
the  nurserymen  having  old  plants,  or 
stocks  for  the  pvpose,  around  which  Um 
shoots  were  layered  in  pots,  generally  ia 
February,  and  they  made  saleable  plants 
by  the  autumn.  Liftyering  of  the  growing 
shoot  is  a  more  delicate  procedure,  and 
it  is  well  to  introduce  a  portion  of  tb»» 
previous  year's  wood  where  possible. 

Cuttings  are  best  made  fh>m  shoots  in 
the  rest  state,  and  may  either  be  mada 
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thnrt  or  long.  Speechly  reoomtnoDis  two 
inches  of  the  two  year  old,  and  one  bud 
or  eye  of  the  new.  These  were  inserted 
perpendicularly  in  pots,  the  bud  just 
level  with  the  snrfaoe.  They  will,  how- 
ever, strike  root  from  thick  shoots,  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  of  a  greater 
length,  and  these  may,  if  necessary,  be 
planted  at  once  in  the  border;  or  if  in 
pots,  deep  ones  must  be  used,  and  the 
sotting  may  be  sloped  or  bent.  In  all 
these  eases,  the  euttings  most  be  huried 
nesrly  their  whole  length  beneath  the 
surface.  Bottom-heat  will  facilitate  speedy 
rooting. 

£3Pt<.-«This  is  the  most  approved  plaa, 
for  the  plant  thus  approaches  nearest  to 
a  seedling  state.    These  are  generally 
planted  in  pots,  a  single  eye  in  each,  at 
the.  end  of  January,  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom-beai  of  frooi  70«  to  80*".    Prun- 
ings  are  reserved  for  this  purpose  in  the 
autumn,  and  these  being  cut  in  conve- 
nient lengths,  are  imbedded  in  moist  soil 
until  winter.  About  half  an  inch  of  wood 
may  be  reserved  above  the  eye,  cutting  it 
sloping  Away  from  the  bud,  and  ebout  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  bud;  the  latter  sec- 
tion made  horizontally.    These,  inserted 
singly  in  five>inob  pots,  may  be  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70^  to  80o,  and 
sare  must  be  taken  that  the  worms  do  not 
get  into  the  soil.    When  grown  nearly  a 
foot  in  height,  they  should  be  re-potted 
into  pots  of  about  seven  inches  diameter, 
usiiig  a  rich,  turfy  soil,  and  draining 
thoroughly.  Many  good  gardeneni  reserve 
a  portion  of  the  two  years  old  wood  at 
the  base  of  each  eye,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  good  practice. 

Osi/*.— Obtain  prunings  from  healthy 
snd  Aruitful  vines  on  the  rod  system; 
these  prunings  should  be  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  length.    Such  being  plunged 
in  a  bottom-heat  of  from  70^  to  80"^,  and 
in  muk  atmosphere  ranging  from  00**  to 
00*,  hwre  a  tendency  to  produce  roots  be- 
fore shoots ;  and  this  is  the  object  sought. 
Fruiting -pots  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  used,  and  a  com- 
posi  of  turfy  loam  and  half-rotten  ma- 
nure, with  the  addition  of  charred  ma- 
terial, lime-rubbish,  or  sand ;  any  or  all 
of  them   added  in  the  proportion  of  a 
sixth  of   the  mass,  in  order  to  insure 
the  ficee  passsge  of  moisture.    Thorough 
drainage  being  secured,  the  end  of  the 
•hoot  is  pressed  down  against  the  bottom 
mt  ihe  pot,  and  the  shoot  bent  round, 


until  as  many  oo{1s  or  turns  aa  possiblt 
are  made;  leaving,  at  last,  four  or  five 
stout  eyes  above  the  level  of  the  pot  rinu 
The  pot  is  then  filled  with  the  compost^ 
and  careful  watering,  a  judicious  control 
of  heat,  augmenting  the  amount  of  at- 
mospheric warmth  as  the  leaves  unfold, 
together  with  the  usual  routine  of  stop- 
ping, thinning  the  berries,  Ac,  as  applied 
to  established  vines,  must  be  carried  out. 
The  turfy  compost  is  filled  in  aa  the  coil- 
ing proceeds. 

Grf^ing  is  not  often  practised.  As  ia 
most  other  cases  of  grafting,  the  stock 
should  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  scion. 
Perhaps  the  stock  should  have  unfolded 
a  few  large  leaves  before  the  operatioD  is 
practised.  Then  the  usual  whip  grafting 
is  the  best  plan.  A  couple  of  eyes  on  the 
graft  are  sutBcient.  It  is  good  practice  to 
bind  moss  round  the  whole  at  last,  even 
shading  the  buds  of  the  scion  for  a  while. 
The  moss  may  be  moistened  daily. 

JnorcAJn^.  —  This  may  be  performed 
with  either  the  growing  shoot,  or  with 
that  in  a  rest  state.  A  plant  established 
in  a  pot  of  the  kind  to  be  introduced 
most  be  proenred.  With  regard  to  in- 
arching in  a  rest  state,  it  is  proper  that 
the  sap  should  be  in  motion  at  the 
period  of  operating,  and  that  the  stock, 
if  possible,  should,  as  in  grafting,  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  scion.  Vines 
which  are  breaking  are  in  an  eligible 
state,  and  the  kind  to  be  inarched  may 
be  just  emerging  from  a  rest  state.  The 
point  of  junction  being  determined,  the 
pot  must  be  so  fixed  as  that  no  slipping 
can  occur,  and  Uiat  the  shoot  may  be 
readily  bent  to  meet  tlie  parent  plant. 
Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  pare  a  thin 
slice  of  bark  with  a  little  of  the  wood 
from  the  facings  of  the  scion  and  stock, 
which  are  to  be  fitted,  and  then  to  bind 
them  caref^illy  together  close,  but  not  too 
tight,  just  as  in  ordinary  grafting.  A 
little  moss  may  be  fastened  round  the 
point  of  junction,  and  this  frequently 
moistened.  Inarching  of  the  growing 
shoot  is,  however,  the  best  practice ;  but, 
it  ia  an  operation  that  requires  nice 
handling.  The  shoot  of  the  stock  is  best 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  annual  growth, 
when  it  has  beguu  to  acquire  some  so 
lidity  and  toughness.  The  scion  may  ba 
somewhat  yoanger,  and  everything  being 
ad^justed,  a  section  must  be  made  in  each, 
aa  before,  cutting  through  the  bark  and 
a  little  into  the  albumous  matter,  and 
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fitting  them  oioely  together.  It  nay  be 
obaerved,  that  the  ligature  must  not  be 
80  tight  as  in  the  old  wood.  The  whole 
may  be  covered  with  moes,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  jnnetion  will  be  complete.  In 
the  mean  time  a  progressive  stopping  of 
the  spray  on  the  stock  must  take  place, 
in  order,  by  degrees,  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  the  luxuriance  of  the  stock  to  the 
scion.  When  the  pruning  season  arrives, 
the  stock  may  be  cut  back  in  part  or 
wholly.  Thus,  a  vinery  possessing  infe- 
rior kinds  may  be  renovated  in  a  very 
short  period. 

Seed,  —  Perfectly  ripe  grapes  of  the 
kinds  intended  to  be  propagated  flrom 
should  be  pressed,  the  seeds  washed  and 
thoroughly  dried,  and  then  secured,  like 
other  seeds,  until  the  following  February. 
They  may  then  be  sown  in  well-drained 
pots,  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  rather  sandy, 
and  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  firom 
70**  to  80®.  In  about  a  month  they  will 
vegetate;  the  seedlings  may  be  potted 
off,  and  henceforward  reared  as  plants 
from  eyes,  oontinumg  bottom -warmth 
until  Midsnmmei,  and  train'ng  the  shoot 
(unstopped)  fully  to  the  light  in  a  warm 
situation.  They  may,  in  the  autumn,  be 
cut  hack  to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  grown 
through  the  following  summer  as  before, 
again  pruning  back  in  the  autnmn.  In 
about  four  years  they  will  fruit  on  their 
own  roots ;  but,  perhaps,  a  year  will  be 
gained  by  inarching  them  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  sound  and  fruitful  old  vine. 

Wall  OuUure. ^The  first  essential  is 
a  mellow  and  thoroughly-drained  scnl. 
An  ordinary  sandy  loam  is  the  best  staple ; 
but  almost  any  common  garden-soil  will 
suit,  if  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  moisture  with  facility.  Vine 
roots  will  descend  to  a  considerable  depth 
if  the  soil  be  mellow;  but  we  would 
rather  grant  them  extra  width,  especially 
if  the  situation  is  not  particularly  favour- 
able. Whether  borders,  or,  what  are 
much  more  economical,  stations,  are 
made,  we  would  first  thoroughly  drain  the 
site,  and  then  place  some  imperishable 
material,  as  stone,  brick,  or  clinkers 
rammed  close  beneath  them,  leaving  only 
half  a  yard  of  soil  in  depth,  unless  the 
roots  are  securely  limited  in  width.  This 
done,  the  natural  soil  must  be  examined 
with  practical  accuracy,  and  accordingly, 
as  sand  or  clay  predominates,  so  must  be 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  correct- 
ing materiaL    If  destitute  of  organic 


matter  or  turfy  fibre,  something  most  bi 
introduoed  to  enrich  it,  such  as  fresh 
manure,  and  abundance  of  rotten  weeds, 
leaves,  ikd  indeed,  anything  of  a  decay- 
ing vegetable  kind ;  remembering  that  a 
good  portion  must  be  such  aa  will  endure 
long,  and  slowly  give  out  its  «nriohing 
qualities.  Some  coarse  bone-mannre 
and  rubbly  charooal  will  be  a  eapital  ad- 
dition ;  and  a  good  deal  of  charcoal-mb* 
bish  or  brush-wood.  If  the  aitnatum  is 
cool  and  damp,  place  half  the  voinme  of 
this  material  above  the  ordinary  gioand 
level 

Planting. — The  end  of  March  is  the 
most  eligible  time;  and  strong  plants 
being  at  hand,  if  in  pots,  let  the  aoil  be 
shaken  away  gently,  and  every  root  be 
carefully  uncoiled,  and  spread  oQt,  like  a 
tree  fan-trained,  and  place  a  little  supe- 
rior oompost  about  the  roota^  oovering 
the  surface  with  three  inches  of  eoaii# 
chaired  material.  This  will  absorb  s 
great  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
admit  water  freely  when  necassaiy.  As 
the  plants  grow,  they  must  be  eareftiUy 
trained,  and  no  stopping  practised  the 
first  season.  In  the  autumn,  however 
they  must  be  pruned  back  to  three  orlbv 
eyes ;  and  in  the  next  season  the  shoots 
from  these  eyes  must  be  trained  to  the 
desired  form,  which  will  be  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  spaoe  they  are  to  oe- 
oupy,  whether  on  a  building  or  a  walL 

Out-door  Culture  during  the  Rett  Pgrioi. 
— Pruning  is  a  first  consideration,  and 
this  is  done  soon  after  the  tall  criP  the 
leaf.  Many  eonfiicting  practices,  as  to 
out-door  culture,  have  oompeted  for  the 
palm  of  riotory  here,  even  aa  with  in-door 
vines;  but  it  is  probably  best  not  to 
attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  tboee  who 
try  their  culture  by  too  severe  rules.  One 
safe  maxim  is,  that  no  two  of  the  principal 
leaves  should  so  overlap  each  other  as  to 
obstruct  the  solar  bghu  Fh>m  abonft 
eight  to  ten  inches,  therefore,  at  least, 
may  be  given  between  each  of  the  grow- 
ing shoots.  This,  then,  will  be  a  guide 
as  to  the  distance  at  which  the  shoots 
should  be  trained.  As  for  root  coltore 
at  this  period,  nothing  will  be  needed  but 
to  preserve  the  surface  fibres  from  the 
spade,  which  is  but  too  apt  to  i^proach 
too  close  to  those  on  kitchen -garden  walla. 
When  vines  become  somewhat  exhausted 
with  much  bearing,  top-dressings  of  good 
soil  and  manure  become  necessary. 

Out-door  Culture  during  OrvwtK — We 
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fliiist  li«ie  be  brief,  for  the  main  princi- 
ples will  be  found  somewhat  identical 
with  those  connected  with  in-door  eultnre. 
All  raperflnous  young  spray  must  be 
thinned  away,  and  the  bearing  shoots 
stopped  an  eye  or  two  beyond  the  bunch. 
Where,  bowe^r,  there  is  walling  to  be 
iiUed,  the  dresser  may  leave  several  eyes 
or  buds  beyond  the  bonoh.  In  due  time 
the  bunches  must  be  thinned ;  one  to  a 
square  foot  of  wall  will,  in  general,  suffice. 
The  berries,  too,  must  be  thinned  out  at 
the  proper  period,  and  a  frequent  stopping 
of  the  lateral  shoots  practised,  nev^r 
suffering  them  to  shade  the  principal 
leaves.  Towards  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  stopped  laterals  may  be 
entirely  removed,  in  order  to  permit  a 
iSne  circulation  of  air,  and  allow  the 
sun  to  heat  the  wall ;  protection,  also, 
must  be  afforded  to  the  bunches  against 
wa<^,  flies,  Ao, 

Oreenhouse  OuUure. — ^Having  attended 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  requisite  for 
the  vine,  we  have  little  to  report  on  the 
Bubject  of  border-making,  which  must, 
however,  be  at  all  times  considered  the 
most  important  point  in  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  A  more  generous  soil  is 
necessary  for  in-door  vines,  inasmuch  as 
a  greater  demand  exists  at  times  on  their 
vital  powers  through  the  powerful  effects 
cf  solar  light  beneath  glass;  as  also 
owing  to  a  greater  amount  of  dryness  at 
times  in  the  atmosphere.  The  first  point 
is  to  elevate  the  border  above  the  ground 
level  in  proportion  to  the  lownens,  cold- 
ness, or  dampness  of  the  situation. 
Thorough  drainage  we  have  before  pointed 
to ;  it  is  not  possible  to  drain  too  much 
if  the  soil  be  of  proper  texture.  As  to 
soil,  turfy  loam,  inclining  to  sand,  should 
form  nearly  one-half  the  volume  of  soil. 
To  this  may  be  added  one  quarter  part 
of  coarse  manure,  leaf-mould,  &c.,  rather 
raw  than  otherwise;  and  the  other  quarter, 
part  of  rubbly  and  imperish  able  materials, 
such  as  lumpy  charcoal,  old  plaster,  and 
the  rubbinh  of  old  buildings,  coarse  bone- 
manure,  Ac.  All  these  well  blended,  and 
filled  in  when  dry,  will  produce  a  first-rate 
compost,  taking  care  to  place  a  layer  of 
turf  at  the  bottom. 

Onmru  of  CuUure. — ^Whatever  combina- 
tion exists  as  to  a  greenhouse  vinery, 
whether  it  be  for  vines  alone  or  used  in 
oonjnnction  for  pot-plants,  an  uniform 
s}  stem  should  be  pursued  as  to  the  vines, 
both  daring  the    growing  season   and 


the  rest  period.  This  system  consists  is 
the  regular  pruning,  dressing  of  the  wood, 
in  order  to  the  extirpation  of  all  insects, 
and  the  usual  vine-dressing  during  the 
growing  period,  the  latter  being,  disbud- 
ding, stopping,  thinning  the  berry,  and 
training — principles  applicable  to  the 
vine  in  all  its  positions. 

Stove  Culture. — Vines  in  stoves  are 
generally  combined  with  pine  culture,  and 
the  excitement  by  heat  is,  therefore,  at 
times  considerable.  In  former  days  it 
was  supposed  that  vines  must  be  turned 
outside  the  house  and  frozen,  in  order  to 
restore  their  energies;  but  abundant 
proofs  exist  that  from  50^  to  65**  may  be 
submitted  to,  in  extreme  cases,  during 
the  rest  season.  Whatever  culture  is 
combined  with  that  of  the  vines,  it  is 
best  to  confine  these  to  the  rafters  on  the 
spurring  system.  For  early  forcing,  and 
where  the  house  is  spedsJly  devoted  to 
vines,  it  is  another  affidr:  here  either  the 
long-rod  system  or  the  spurring  may  be 
used.  We  need  not  repeat  advice  as  to 
border-making,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
disbudding,  stopping,  thinniog  the  berry, 
and  the  frequent  pinching  of  the  laterals. 
One  remark  may  be  permitted  as  to  bor- 
ders ;  let  them  be  inride  the  house  if  the 
interior  arrangement  will  permit,  and 
the  front  wall  on  arches.  When  at  rest, 
we  would  not  allow  the  thermometer  to 
sink  below  8d®. 

Finei  in  Pott  is  a  mode  of  culture  only 
to  be  recommended  as  an  adjunct  to  late 
vineries,  and  where  the  possessor,  not 
desiring  to  build  a  house  for  early  foro- 
ing,  yet  desires  to  have  a  few  early  grapes. 
The  plants  should  be  reared  fh>m  eyes, 
and  receive  very  high  culture;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  summer  they 
should  be  strong  canes,  and  in  high  per- 
fection  for  forcing.  They  must  receive 
liberal  shifts  when  they  need  ro-pottiog, 
and  their  shoots  be  constantly  trained  in 
a  very  light  situation.  The  young  plants, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth, 
will  require  pruning  back  to  two  buds, 
from  which  one  may,  during  their  pro- 
gress, be  carefully  trained,  and  the  other 
removed.  When  the  cane  has  grown  about 
five  feet  in  length,  during  the  second 
season,  it  is  well  to  stop  it,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  lower  leaves,  on  the 
healthy  action  of  which  the  future  crop 
depends.  The  leader,  however,  which 
succeeds,  may  be  laid  in  full  length,  well 
exposed  to  the  light;  but  the  laterals 
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which  push  from  the  sides  mnst  be 
pinched  back,  leaving  one  bud  onlj,  end 
this  pinching  mnst  be  oontinQed  all 
through  the  season,  when  neoessaiy.  In 
(he  second  autumn  they  will  be  strong 
canes,  with  remarkably  plump  buds;  and 
they  may  now,  when  the  leaves  are  de- 
eayed,  be  pruned  back  lo  some  five  or  six 
eyes,  acocnding  to  the  wish  of  the  oulti- 
▼ator.  Having  received  their  final  shift 
into  pots  of  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  preceding  June,  they 
will  require  nothing  but  a  rich  top-dress- 
ing. They  eqjoy  a  bottom-heat  of  70^ 
10  80® ;  but  they  may  be  made  to  succeed 
on  the  kerb-stones  or  back  shelves  of 
the  stove,  away  from  cold  draughts,  and 
near  the  flues  or  piping.  Liquid-manure 
must  be  liberally  supplied,  and  the  same 
oourse  of  culture  as  to  disbudding,  stop- 
ping, thinning  the  berry,  and  training, 
pursued  as  with  the  rafter  vines.  A  licb, 
turfy  loam  must  boused  as  compost;  three 
parts  of  this  to  one  of  rich,  half*decom- 
poeed  manure,  will  be  found  excellent, 
adding  some  ehsrooal  and  a  little  lime- 
rubbish.  The  turfy,  loam  should  be 
nearly  a  year  old,  and  must  be  well 
chopped  with  the  spade,  not  sifted.  The 
pots  must  be  most-  carefully  drained 
nearly  one-fifth  of  their  depth:  any 
stagnation  whatever  will  surely  prove 
faul.  If  the  pots  were  unplunged,some 
screen,  such  as  moss  or  old  matting, 
should  be  interposed  between  them  and 
the  sand,  or  they  may  have  double  pots. 

I>iMeMe$,^^Bkriv€l^g  of  the  henries  of 
the  grape  in  stoves  appears  U»  arise  from 
the  roots  of  the  vine  not  supplying  a 
sufficiency  of  sap,  as  well  as  from  its  not 
being  duly  elaborated  in  the  leaves. 
This  oceurs  if  the  roots  are  in  a  cold 
soil  or  are  vegetating  in  an  outside 
border,  the  temperature  of  which  is  too 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  stove.  In 
the  first  case,  thorough  druning  and  the 
incorporation  of  calcareous  rubbish,  and 
in  the  second  case,  protection  to  the 
border  and  stem,  will  remove  Uie  evil.  If 
the  sap  be  not  duly  elaborated,  it  must 
arise,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  from 
the  leaves  vegetating  in  an  uugenial  atmo- 
dq;>here,  or  from  their  being  too  reduced  in 
number. 

If  the  roots  of  the  vines  are  found  to 
have  penetrated  the  soil  deeply,  they 
should  be  lifted  very  carefrilly,  brickbatb 
placed  beneath  the  roou,  and  these 
traiued  about  nine  inches  beneath  the  I 


surface.  If  drainage  of  the  border  has 
been  neglected,  let  it  be  eiEseled  at  th« 
same  time.  If  the  loss  of  the  crop  whiek 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  liftiiig  of  the 
whole  of  the  vines  would  be  ineoovenienty 
only  one  or  two  can  be  so  treated  in  suc- 
cessive autumns.  The  moat  injorioos 
time  for  an  unnatural  disparity  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  air  and  soil  to  occur  is  st 
night ;  for,  as  was  justly  observed  \fj  the 
late  Mr.  Knight,  an  ill  effect  of  high 
temperature  during  the  night  ia,  that  it 
exhausts  the  exdtabiiity  of  the  tree  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  promotes  the  growth 
or  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
which  is,  in  consequence,  ill  supplied  with 
nutriment  at  the  period  of  ita  ripening, 
when  most  nutriment  is  probably  wanted. 
The  Muscat  of  Alexandiia,  and  other  lata 
grapes,  are,  owing  to  this  cause,  often 
seen  to  wither  upon  the  bunch  in  a  veiy 
imperfect  state  of  maturity ;  and  the  want 
of  richness  and  flavour  in  other  forced 
fruit  is  often  attributable  to  the  aama 
cause.  The  Frootignana  are  among  the 
varieties  apt  to  shrivel  under  great  dis- 
parity of  temperature  between  the  zoolp 
and  branchea. 

Somewhat  allied  in  its  causes  to  shritel- 
ling  is  that  unsightly  imperfection  vheiw 
the  berries  do  not  come  to  matoritj  at 
the  point  of  the  bunchy  leaving  froan 
five  to  ten  quite  colourless  and  aonr, 
though  others  on  the  same  bunch  an  fine 
and  large.  In  such  case  the  ramediea 
are  to  give  more  heat  and  air,  keeping  the 
border  warmer  than  before,  and  to  avoid 
cold  damps  in  the  house :  leave  as  ranch 
foliage  as  can  be  exposed  fully  to  light. 
The  leaves  removed  must  be  by  little  «t 
a  time.  In  thinning,  clip  off  a  few  berw 
ries  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  boneh ; 
the  rest  will  swell  better. 

Shankiny  is  an  ulceration,  or  gangreiM^ 
attacking  the  footstalks  of  the  bnnchea^ 
and  appears  to  be  occasioned,  like  shrivtel* 
ling,  by  the  temperature  of  the  soil  being 
too  much  below  that  in  which  the  hruneh«a 
are  vegetating;  and,  consequently,  the 
supply  of  sap  to  the  grapes  ia  mueh 
diminished,  and  the  parts  which  thus  fail 
of  support  immediately  begin  to  decay. 
This  is  an  effect  always  the  oonsequenoe 
of  a  diminished  supply  of  sap,  apparent 
either  in  the  leaves,  flower,  or  fruit. -The 
disease,  like  every  other  putrefaction,  doea 
not  advance  rapid^  unless  there  be  mnch 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  coldness  of  the  aoil  caosas  this 
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torpidity  in  tlie  aotion  of  the  root ;  aad 
this,  perhaps,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
greatest  denuuid  is  made  upon  it  to  sob- 
tniu  the  exoessive  perspiration  which  is 
going  on  in  the  leaf,  and  to  furnish  fresh 
matter  for  elabontaon,  to  both  which 
liiiis  it  is  frequently  quite  inadequate, 
oving  to  drenching  rains.  If  the  young 
Aim  be  examined  at  such  inoiement  pe- 
liwlB,  itwiU  be  found  somewhat  disco- 
loured,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  rotten. 
Shanking,  w60oneeive,is  generally  oaused 
by  the  unnatural  disagreement  of  tem- 
perature between  the  root  and  top,  inde-  j 
pendent,  in  the  main,  of  the  question  of 
noistare.  It  generally  occurs  with  vinos 
vhieh  have  been  somewhat  forced ;  sul- 
dom  on  open  walls— seldom  with  Tines 
foroed  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  obvious 
prevention  of  shanking  is  seouring  a 
eongenial  xelativa  temperature  to  the 
note  and  foliage* 

MnU  eomea  upon  the  benriea  in  the 
bnn  of  a  rough,  rusty  appearanoe  of 
their  skins,  which  have,  in  fact,  become 
thiek  and  indurated.  Some  think  it  arises 
(rom  their  being  handled,  or  the  hair  of 
the  head  touching  them ;  but  the  disease 
is  often  too  general  to  admit  of  this 
topioBl  explanation.  We  believe  it  to 
arise  from  an  over-heating  of  the  vinery, 
however  unintentional,  whilst  the  grapes 
were  young,  and  thus  tending  to  force 
them  to  a  premature  rapidity  of  growth. 
Any  exoesfdve  pressure  upon  the  eutiele, 
whether  firom  within  or  firom  without, 
Gaoses  ita  thiekening.  This  considerable 
elevation  being  suoeeeded  by  a  sudden 
reduction  of  temperature,  will  almost 
eertainly  induce  the  disease. 

Tke  8poi  affecting  the  berries  seems  to 
be  the  same  disease  as  shanking,  only 
affeeting  a  difllarent  part.  Like  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  a  gangrene,  and  is  probably  oc- 
casioned by  an  irregularity  in  the  supply 
of  moisture  and  ridssitudos  of  tempera- 
ture, but  especially  if  one  of  the  extremes 
is  much  below  the  degree  of  heat  most 
favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  of  that 
phmt.  Muscats  are  particularly  liable  to 
the  spot.  Oar  opinion  that  sudden  vi- 
cinitndee  of  temperature  are  the  causes 
of  this  disease,  seems  to  be  well  sustained 
'by  the  fact,  that  the  parts  nearest  the 
glass,  that  is,  the  upper  portions  of  the 
bunches,  and  those  parts  most  exposed 
to  the  sun's  influence,  are  the  first  to 
miflbr;  and  this,  also,  goes  far  towards 
substantiating  the   assertion,  that  the 


shade  of  the  foliage  is  neeessaiy  to  the 
well-doing  of  grapes. 

WuiU  oj  OQlour  is  often  a  defeat  of  the 
Blaok  Grape,  but  not  at  all  neoesaaiily 
arising  from  defieient  light  The  green 
colour  of  leaves  depends  entirely  upon 
the  presence  either  of  bght  or  of  uneom* 
bined  hydrogen  gas ;  but  vegetable  reds, 
purples,  and  ouier  colouring  matters  of 
fruits  are  formed,  though  less  intense, 
even  in  a  total  absence  from  light.  So 
far  from  full  exposure  to  light  being 
requisite  for  the  full  colouring  and  ripen- 
ing of  grapes^  they  never  attain  theae 
desired  qualities  so  well  as  when  shaded 
by  one  thickness  of  leaf.  The  oolouring 
matter  of  all  fruit  is  dependent  partly 
upon  the  leaves  immediately  above  it,  and 
partly  upon  the  fruit  itself,  the  necessary 
digestion  of  the  sap  being  eommeneed 
in  the  one  and  perfected  in  the  other. 
If  this  digestion  or  elaboration  of  the 
sap  is  checked  by  ungenial  temperature, 
but  more  particularly  if  the  crop  is  too 
heavy  for  the  vine,  or  if  the  leaves,  es- 
peoiaUy  above  the  bunches,  are  too  much 
thinned,  defect  of  eolour  vrill  be  the  very 
usual  consequence  to  the  berries.  We 
have  seen  the  blaokeat  of  berries  in  situ- 
ations where  the  sun  had  never  shone 
on  them  sinoe  they  blossomed  ;  indeed, 
it  only  requires  a  litUa  dose  observation 
for  one  season  to  dispel  such  a  fallacy. 
It  sometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the 
principle  leaves  on  the  same  shoot  with 
the  bunch  are  shaded  by  other  main 
leaves,  or  by  laterals.  Such  shading  is 
sure  to  be  prcijudicial  to  the  colouring  of 
the  berry,  as  well  as  to  the  maturation  of 
the  budaconnected  with  the  shaded  leaves. 
And  here  we  have  one  of  the  reasons  for 
such  dose  stopping  as  the  vine  is  sub- 
jected to*  Over-cropping  alone  will  lead  to 
bad  colouring ;  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  it.  It  exhausts  the 
tree  of  every  particle  of  prepared  sap, 
and  produces  debility  in  the  root,  which 
renders  it  readily  susceptible  to  the  stag- 
nating rains  of  an  un  propitious  season. 

In  order  to  promote  good  colouring, 
the  ripening  process  shovdd  not  be  hur- 
ried. It  is  erident  that  very  high  tem- 
peratures sre  not  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  the  Black  Hamburgh,  on  com- 
mon walls,  is  not  deficient  in  colour,  in  a 
good  season.  Now,  the  colouring  process, 
in  the  latter  cake,  occurs  in  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  temperature  at 
night  must  sometimes  be  near  the  freesing 
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point  It  is  ft  commoD  obserration  of 
practical  men,  that  the  cold  nights  of  aa- 
tumn  hasten  matority  in  many  crops ; 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  and  trace- 
able, we  prasame,  to  a  cessation  of  the 
growing  principle,  oansing  thereby  a 
conoentration  of  the  energies  of  the 
plant  We  would  say,  therefore,  beware 
of  too  high  a  temperature  during  the 
colouring  process,  unless  accompanied 
with  much  solar  light,  and  even  then 
•void  extremes.  We  would  more  espe- 
cially avoid  night  heat  at  this  period,  and 
would  promote  a  circulation  of  air  night 
and  day* 

Bleeding.  ^  This  only  occurs  to  the 
vine  from  the  unhealed  surfaces  of  ontv 
made  after  the  sap  has  commenced  its 
motion,  and  before  the  leaves  are  well 
expanded.  A  red.hot  iron,  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface  until  it  be  charred,  will 
stop  the  effusion  of  sap  for  a  time,  if  not 
permanently;  and  to  effect  a  complete 
stoppage  at  once,  coat  the  charred  surface, 
and  rob  well  into  it  a  paste  made  of  lime 
newly  burnt  and  grease.  This  hardens 
and  forms  an  effectual  plaister. 

Mr*  Knight*s  plaister  we  know  lo  be 
effectual,  and  is  thus  composed  ^— > 

One-fourth  of  calcined  oyster-sbells, 
beaten  to  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and 
three-fourths  of  cheese,  worked  together, 
udUI  they  form  a  sort  of  paste.  This  mix- 
ture, pressed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
either  with  the  thumb  or  any  other  means, 
will  effectually  stop  the  flow  of  the  sap  : 
sometimes  a  repetition  may  be  necesssry, 
if  it  is  not  well  forced  into  the  pores. 
See  MzLDBW. 

JnteelM, — See  Acarxts,  APHXBt  Gocous, 
CoBOUUO,  and  Thrips. 

Graptopht'MuUM.  (From  ffraphoj  to 
write,  and  phyOfin^  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the 
markings  on  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
icnnlhadt  [Acanthaoeie].  Linn.,  2-Z>i- 
nndria  l-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Belope- 

rone.) 

SU>T6  evergreen  shrub.  Cattlnge  of  joung 
•hooU,  jnst  getting  a  little  firm,  and  a  heel  of  the 
older  wood  at  ita  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaas, 
in  beat;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  M®  to 
7ft^i  winter,  A0<*  to  55^ 

O,  kori^tue  Alburn  (garden  white).     Crimaon. 
July.    E.  Ind.    1815. 

Grasses  for  lawns  and  grass-plots 
must  be  varied  according  to  Uie  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  we  know  of  no  more 
judicious  Kelections  than  the  following, 
recommended  by  Messrs.  Lawson,  of 
Edinbuigh :— > 


Aoefna  /Ime^mfene  (Yellowbh  Oat 

Oraaa)    

CifnMufma     erlMttiftmM    (Cieated 

Dog's  TaU)  

Festu'ea     duriv^eemtm     (Harditb 

Fescue)  

FetMf  temdf&Mm  (nno-leaved 

Fescue) 

lU^tium  per^tme  Ufnm*  (Fine  Rje 

Grass)    

r&m  wanor^K*  (Wood    Meadow 

Orass)    

Po'a     nemormft*9     wempervfretu 

( Evergreen  Ditto)  

Fo'a     tri9ia'lis    (Rough  ••talked 

Meadow  Orass)    •*.>•• 

Tri/o'tium  ripens  (White  Clow) 
TrjV/iKM  wtemu  (SmaUer  TeUo- 

CloTer)  
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The  above  mixtures  are  enough  for  ao 
acre.  Where  the  ground  is  OTershadowed 
with  trees,  both  the  kinds  of  Fettiiem 
should  be  omitted,  and  similar  qnantidei 
of  the  two  kinds  of  Po^a  nemora'Hs  substi- 
tuted. The  best  time  for  sowing  is  esriy 
in  the  spring. 

Grass-plot,  correctly  speaking,  is  a 
parterre,  or  bed  of  flowers,  arranged  with 
grass-turf  between  them,  instead  of  jrravel. 
It  is  usually  confounded  with  Lawk, 
which  see. 

Grati'ola.     Hedge  Hyssop.     (F^uoi 

^raeta,  grace;  referring  to  its  mediciDal 

virtues.    Nat.  onL,  Fifwori*  [Scrophu- 

Isriaoett].  lAnn«,2-Dumdrial'Momo§fnm. 

Allied  to  MimuluA.) 

Hardy  bo'baeeotts  plants.  Divfaion  of  dwpbali 
in  spring ;  rich,  moist  soil.  L^t^ftfUm  aad  t&tr^ 
gi/na  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter. 

G.mi'irea  (golden)*  4*  Yellow.   Juae.    K.  imer. 

IS90. 

—  ImUMia  (brond-lMTed).     I.    Wbita.     Jn)}. 

N.  Holland.    1S9S. 

—  megmloeofrpa   (large-fruited).      Pale   yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.     I8S8. 

—  oj^ehut'iu  (commo«-shAp).     |.     Ugbt  blae. 

July.    Europe.    Ih69, 

—  pi/o'ea  rhairy).  White.  July.  N.Amer.   ISt7. 

—  quadridentu'ia  (four-toothed).      4.      White. 

June.    N.  Amer.    ISSI. 

—  tetrmgi/na i9mxMn^t«mmed).    I.    Blae.    A^ 

gust.    Buenos  Ayrea.    ISSS. 

—  Fir^nica  (Virginian;.    I.    YeUow.    AagMU 

Virginia.    1/50. 

Oravkl  Walks,  like  all  other  vralka, 
require  a  good  substi-atura  of  drainage, 
and  the  facing  about  five  inches  deep  ol 
gravel.  It  must  have  no  stone;}  mixed 
with  it  larger  than  good-sized  marbles» 
iind  about  one -fourth  of  it  must  be  ntnch 
liner  to  fill  the  interstices.  Pit-gravd» 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  day,  and  tha 
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more  mbbly  the  better,  is  the  best  for 
binding  and  forming  a  solid  walk.  The 
more  speedily  it  is  laid  down  after  digging 
from  the  pit,  the  more  firmly  will  it  bind. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
make  or  tarn  grayel  walks  in  dry  weather : 
If  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  natnre,  strew  a 
little  clay  or  marl  upon  the  walk.  When 
tamed  over,  take  away  the  large  stones 
and  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil. 
Immediately  after  yon  level  yoor  walk, 
apply  yoar  iron  roller  steadily,  and  let  a 
labourer  follow  the  roller,  ponring  upon 
it  water  regularly  as  it  passes  over  the 
ground ;  in  twenty-four  hours  after^if  the 
weather  is  dry,  it  will  be  as  solid  as  a 
■tone-fioor. 

The  beet  method  of  extirpating  grass 
from  a  gravel  walk,  is  to  spread  salt  in 
eonsiderable  quantities  over  its  whole  sur- 
hce ;  and  if,  after  the  first  application,  it 
is  found  that  portions  of  the  ground  still 
exist,  let  another  ooating  of  salt  be  applied, 
which  will  effectually  destroy  it.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  if  the  walk  is  edged  with 
box,  that  the  salt  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  otherwise  it  will  destroy  the 
edging  also. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  gravel 
walks  are  usually  tamed.  Aiier  the  walk 
has  been  broken  up  and  levelled,  and  a 
fadng  of  new  gravel  spread  over,  this 
ought  to  be  left  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  until  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen, 
before  the  roller  is  used.  This  bleaches 
the  gravel,  and  washes  down  the  fine 
particles,  so  that,  immediately  after  roll- 
ing, the  walk  is  solid,  and  has  a  clean, 
bright  surface. 

The  above  directions  relate  to  the  old 
system  of  gravel-walk  making;  but  we 
strongly  recommend  the  general  adoption 
of  GoHCBETE  Walks,  which  see.  They 
are  tax  more  durable,  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Gbbat  BfmjrsT.    SanjfuUo'rba. 
Gbbat  Cbmtau'bba.     C€tUau*rea  ctn- 


Obebnhousb.  This  is  a  light,  airy 
■traeuire  designed  for  plants  which  can 
sostsin  a  lowish  temperature,  but  cannot 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  from  frost  to 
sonsfaine,  and  irom  damp  to  dry,  of  our 
eonimon  winters.  It  is  distinguisbed 
from  a  plant-stove  in  requiring  but  little 
artilleiiil  heat;  and  from  a  conservatory 
in  having  all  the  plants  (with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  climbers  for  the  rafters) 
in  portable  pots  or  tubs,  and  these 


generally  set  upon  a  stage  to  bring  them 
nearer  the  glass. 

The  mode  of  comtrueting  such  a  house 
must  be  regulated  by  the  wishes  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  conveniences  at  his 
disposal.  For  general  purposes  any  as- 
pect will  do  in  an  emergency,  except  the 
north,  and  that  might  be  selected  for 
those  plants  that  delight  in  the  shade. 
The  more  oommand  of  light,  with  the 
means  at  hand  of  reducing  its  fierceness 
and  heat  when  too  powerful,  the  better. 
From  due  south  to  south-east  and  south- 
west may  be  considered  the  best  aspect^. 
If  it  is  a  lean-to  house,  having  a  sloping 
roof  from  a  back  wall,  it  should  always 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  upright 
glass  in  tront  to  receive  the  oblique  rays 
of  the  sun  in  winter.  By  the  side  of  a 
cottage  ornie  the  front  of  the  house  may 
thus  partake  of  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecturo,  while  the  shed-like,  sloping  roof 
may  be  exchanged  for  a  ridge-and-furrow 
one,  and  that  concealed  from  external 
observation  by  a  light  entablature  oi 
frieze  work.  For  a  neat  detached  strac- 
tiure  it  should  stand,  less  or  more,  north 
and  south,  have  a  ridge-and-forrow  roof, 
and  means  for  breaking  the  sun's  rays 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  We  arr 
supposing  it  to  be  glass  all  round.  When 
in  connexion  with  other  buildings  a  very 
useful  and  elegant  house  is  formed,  hav- 
ing  the  front  and  ends  of  glass,  a  hipped 
roof,  and  an  opaque  back  wall.  Here, 
likewise,  by  an  ornamental  entablature, 
the  roo^  if  desirable,  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  concealed,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  architectural  propriety,  though  we 
should  have  no  great  scruples  on  this 
score,  as  the  utility  of  an  object,  if  ap- 
parent, gives  its  appropriateness. 

The  size  of  the  glau  to  be  used  must 
depend  upon  the  taste  and  the  money 
wished  to  be  spent  by  the  proprietor. 
For  the  roof,  especially,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  have  it  at  least  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  foot.  Small  squares  can  be  procured 
in  boxes  very  cheap ;  but  what  you  gain 
in  glass  you  partly  lose  from  requiring  so 
many  sash-bars.  We  should  not  care 
about  having  them  much  above  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  All  things  considered^  if 
we  were  to  roof  a  house  mosteconomically, 
we  should  obtain  strong  macbinejy-cut 
sash-bars,  dispense  with  rafters,  use  glass 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
say  a  foot  in  depth,  and  secure  means  of 
ventilation  without  touching  the  roof  Oj 
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tbe  upright  glass  and  wooden  ventilatora 
at  the  ridge  in  the  roof  and  in  the  back 
wall. 

8iageB.^-T!he8e  are  generally  sheWeSy 
anranged  in  stair-like  fashion,  partaking 
less  or  more  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  roof. 
For  a  general  coUeotion,  the  stage  may 
be  from  ftye  to  six  feet  from  the  glass 
roof;  for  insuring  dwarf,  compact,  bushy 
plants,  the  distance  should  be  from  three 
to  four  feet  The  lowest  shelf  of  the 
stage  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
shelf  that  surrounds  the  house  next  the 
tront  glass.  Where  the  roof  is  hipped^ 
even  though  the  baek  wall  be  opaque,  if 
the  house  faces  the  south  the  stage  should 
be  hipped  too,  terminating  in  a  single 
shelf,  broad  or  narrow  in  the  centre. 
The  north  part  would  be  admirable  for 
keeping  many  plants  in  winter,  and  ez- 
Mbiting  in  summer  those  that  were  in 
ftdl  bloom.  In  a  wide  house  it  is  always 
preferable  to  have  several  stages,  in  the 
shape  of  circles,  ovals,  or  triangles,  which- 
ever is  most  approved,  with  walks  between 
them.  The  expense,  and  the  room 
apparently  lost,  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  ease  with  which  all  the 
plants  may  be  examined,  and  the  greater 
thickness  with  which  they  may  be  safely 
set,  as  the  pathway  will  be  so  many 
breathing  zones.  ( 8ee  Flower  Stioks,  ) 
For  low-hipped,  roofed,  and  ridge-and- 
fhrrow  roofed  houses,  flat,  table4ike, 
trellised  stages  will  be  the  best;  the 
highest  plants  being  set  in  the  centre,  or, 
if  necessaiy,  one  being  placed  now  and 
then  on  a  pot.  As  an  improvement  on 
this,  where  extreme  economy  was  the 
object,  we  would  dispense  with  the  wooden 
trellis,  and  substitute  a  bed  of  earth,  kept 
in  its  place  by  brick  walls,  the  earth  being 
drst  covered  with  cinders,  and  then  with 
pure  sand,  on  which  to  set  the  pots, 
rhe  damping  of  this  sand  f^om  watering 
in  summer  would  be  a  source  of  health 
to  the  plants,  and  save  them  from  many 
visitations.  Small  indosures  in  such  an 
earth-pit,  if  suitable  compost  were  used, 
would  be  excellent  for  the  less  hardy 
creepers,  which  would  be  likely  to  main- 
tain a  lingering  existence  if  planted,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  in  a  border  close  to 
the  fh>nt  wall. 

Temperature, — If  merely  preserving  the 
plants  is  the  object,  then  artificial  heat 
may  only  be  applied  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  from  86*  to  40".  This 
low  temperature  must  not,  however,  be 


long  oontsnued  inastagusBtatmosphsn^ 
It  will,  therefore,  be  neoeasaiy  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  admit  air  during  the 
day.  Where  it  is  desired  slowly  to  gnm 
the  shoots,  and  to  keep  a  winter  display 
of  plants  in  bloom,  the  temperaUne  most 
not  sink  below  45°.  In  either  eeae  a 
rise  of  10*  or  15°  may  be  allowed  for 
sunshine  in  winter.  In  summer,  tb« 
chief  difficulty  will  be  to  keep  the  home 
cool  by  admitting  all  the  air  poaeiUe, 
and  having  it  on  night  and  day.  If  the 
plants  are  tamed  out  into  pits  and  ahady 
places,  and  even  very  sunny  places  ^ 
their  pature  requires  it,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  with  tender  annuals,  ^to.,  then 
more  closeness  and  moistiue  must  be 
obtained — a  limitation  of  air  and  plenty 
of  moisture  giving  all  the  essentials  of  n 
]^ant  stove. 

Artificial  ffeoL-^The  best,  became  tlie 
most  equal  and  the  oleanliest,is  hot  water; 
and  the  simplest  of  all  oontrivaneea  is 
the  best :  a  compact  little  boiler,  well  set, 
and  a  flow  and  return  pipe  on  the  sisa- 
plest  principles.    A  small  boiler  end  two 
or  three-inch  pipes  are  the  mobt  enitable 
for  a  greenhouse  where  only  4]udc  and 
occasional  fires  are  wanted*    Fines  are 
far  from  being  despicable  convemaiees. 
In  some  respects,  in  small  houses  wheie 
a  higher  temperature  is  wanted  at  ooe 
end  than  another,  they  answer  better  than 
hot  water.    When  neatly  built  th«^  are 
no    eye-sore   in   a  house.      To  insore 
draught  the  flue  should  be  at  least  a  thini 
deeper  than  it  is  wide,  and  the  month  of 
the  flue  should  be  eighteen  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  surface.    For  green- 
housesjone  foot  of  four- inch  pipe  will  be 
necessary  for  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  air, 
making  allowance,  less  or  mora,  aoeoiding 
to  the  surface  of  glass,  or  the  presenee 
of   opaque  walls;    or,  in  other  words, 
taking  Uie  square  foot  of  glass,  it  woald 
require  a  foot  of  four-inch  pipe  for  ev«ry 
six  feet  of  glass ;  or  a  foot  of  a  oomoaoa 
flue  above  the  ground  for  about  ten  or 
eleven  feet  of  glass. 

Ventilaium, — Itf  esiis  shoidd  be  secsred 
for  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  fktnn  the 
sashes  in  fh>nt,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  roof,  as  there  the  heat  will  genernlly 
be  the  greatest.  In  cold  weether  in 
winter,  unless  there  are  means  for  heat- 
ing the  air  before  it  enters,  the  Iktle 
given  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  bonse^ 
as  thus  the  cold,  dry  air  would  be  bested 
and  absorb  the  moistore  before 
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ike  bulk  of  the  planto.    When  the  air  is 
^ry  diy,  and  the  weather  yerj  eold,  the 
less  air  that  is  g^yen  the  better.    In  such 
dreomstanoeSfthe  heating  xnedium  should 
be  oool  before  the  son  strikes  upon  the 
honse,  and  then  the  iran-heat  will  raise 
the  hoase  the  less;  and  10°  or  30°  for  a 
short  time,  from  sun-heat,  is  a  vcrydiflGer- 
ent  aifair  from  having  that  increafte  from 
BrtiAeial  means.    For  greenhouse  plants, 
generally,    in    favourable   weather,   too 
much  air  cannot  be  given,  night  or  day, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
September.    For  two  months  preceding 
May,  and  subsequent  to  September,  air 
shoidd  be  given  early  in  the  morning, 
even  if  it  should  be  withdrawn  or  reduced 
soon  afterwards,  or  early  in  the  afternoon. 
In  winter,  unless  the  air  is  very  mild,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  give  air  by  ten 
o'cloek,  and  shut  up  between  two  and 
three.    When  the  weather  is  very  severe, 
one  hour,  or  even  less,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  must  be  sufiScient.    In  dull,  close 
weather,  air  should  be  given,  though  a 
brisk  fire  should  be  put  on  during  the  day 
on  purpose.    When,  however,  the  green- 
home  is  changed  into  a  vinery,  a  place 
for  growing  tender  annnals,  Ac,  the  for- 
warding of  the  growth  of  Camellias,  Epa- 
eris,  Azaleas,  ^c,  then  the  temperature 
in  spring  and  summer  must  be  higher, 
and  the  atmosphere  closer  and  moister. 
By  means  of  divisions,  you  may  have 
almost  as  many  temperatures  and  atmo- 
spheres in  one  house  as  you  please,  by 
regulating  the  ventilation  of  the  different 
eompartments.    Slight  wooden  moveable 
dirisdons  we  find  extremely  useful  in  pots, 
■8  we  can  then  give  a  peculiar  treatment 
to  one  or  any  number  of  lights  at  pleasure 
Firing, — The  heat  from  the  furnace 
merely  extends  vegetable  tissues;  that 
from  the  sun  expands  and  concentrates 
them.  No  stoker  should  visit  his  frumace 
without  knowing  the  temperature  of  his 
house,  the  temperatm^  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  thence 
calculate  what  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
happen.      The   minimum   temperature 
should  never  be  exceeded  by  fire-heat 
during  the  night    More  than  sufficient 
m  not  only  wofte,  the  plants  are  drawn 
snd  dried,  while  less  advantage  can  be 
taken  of   the  glorious  light  and  heat 
which  come  from  the  sun.     For  dispers- 
bg  damps,  Ao.,  use  a  brisk  little  fire 


during  the  day,  and  allow  it  to  go  out 
In  very  dull,  close  weather  in  winter, 
such  a  fire  often,  if  even  for  an  hour, 
would  be  useful;  not  for  heat  but  for 
enabling  us  to  give  more  air,  and  causing 
a  rapid  circulation  among  the  plants. 

Watering. — The  rule  is,  water  so  as  to 
reach  every  fibre  of  the  plant's  roots,  and 
then  wait  until  a  similar  repetition  is 
necessary.    A  plant  may  want  watering 
twice  a  day  in  summer,  and,  perhaps, 
only  twice  a  month  in  dull  weather  in 
winter.    From  the  end  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  May,  let  the  temperature 
of  the  water  used  be  from  6^  to  109  higher 
than  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
house.     From  the  periods  mentioned, 
making,  of   course,   due  allowance  for 
peculiar  weather,  watering    should    be 
performed  in  the  morning ;  in  cold  weather 
not  too  early.    Thus  the  stimulus  of  sun- 
heat  diminished  though  it  be,  meets  the 
plants  when  they  have  received  their  re- 
f^sher;   the  extra  moisture  is  parted 
with  before  the  evening  comes ;  and  there 
is  not  that  rapid  cooling  of  the  soil  by 
evaporation  during  the  night     In  the 
summer  we  reverse  the  time  of  watering, 
and  perform  the  operation  in  the  after- 
noon  and  evening.    Anything  that  tends ' 
to  oool  the  soil  and  the  plant  is  then  re- 
freshing.   By  watering  in  a  bright  morn- 
ing, the  moisture  is  exhaled  rapidly  from 
the  soil,  as  well  as  through  the  foliage  of 
the  plant,  which  does  not,  in  consequence, 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  watering, 
and,  therefore,   soon  requires  a    fresh 
supply.    In  the  evening  the  evaporating 
tendencies  are  approaching  the  minimum ; 
the  plant  has  full  time  to  absorb  and  re- 
f^h  itself,  and  thus  is  mora  able  to 
stand  the  brunt  of  the  following  day. 

Manure  Watering, —ThiB  should  be 
applied  often,  but  weak  and  dear ;  a  little 
quick-lime  added  will  effect  the  clearing, 
at  the  expense  of  driving  off  a  portion 
of  the  ammonia.  It  is  applicable  in 
almost  any  case  where  luxuriance  of 
plant  is  the  chief  object ;  where  size  of 
bloom  and  compact  rather  than  slender, 
growth,  are  the  desideratum, it  should  not 
be  appUed  until  the  flower-buds  appear. 

Syringing. — This  is  a  most  valuable 
mode  of  applying  water,  as  it  promotes 
eleanliness,  and  is  as  necessary  for  re- 
moving dust  and  incrustations  from  the 
foliage  as  soap  and  water  are  for  cleaning 
our  own  skins.  In  winter  it  should  be 
done  at  mid-day,  when  the  ami  shines; 
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In  spring  and  antamn,  in  the  morning; 
in  snmmer,  chiefly  in  the  evening,  though 
at  that  season  we  frequently  give  them  a 
dash  several  times  a  day. 

Pruning. — This  is  generally  done  when 
the  plant  has  finished  flowering — when 
we  wish  it  to  start  into  fresh  growth.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions;  without 
these  exceptions  the  nature  of  a  plant 
and  the  mode  of  its  growth  must  be  the 
basis  for  a  system  of  pruning.  For  in- 
stance, we  cut  down  the  flowering  shoots 
of  an  Epacrls  and  a  Pelargonium ;  but 
we  act  very  differently  both  before  and 
after  in  the  two  cases.  The  Epacris  is 
hard- wooded,  and,  if  tolerably  ripened, 
it  requires  no  preparation.  The  long 
branches  of  most  kinds  are  cut  in  at  once, 
and  the  plant  is  then  transferred  to  a 
closer  and  warmer  atmosphere,  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  new  shoots.  A 
cold  pit,  kept  close,  is  the  thing ;  some 
people,  with  great  success,  keep  them  a 
couple  of  months  in  a  plant  stove.  Of 
course  they  are  duly  hardened,  and  the 
wood  ripened  by  autumn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stems  of  the  Oeranium  are 
soft  and  spongy ;  if  a  very  valuable  kind, 
.  this  will  have  been  increased  by  shading, 
to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  altogether  is  at  a  minimum  as  re- 
spects its  possession  of  organisable  ma- 
terial ;  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  plant 
to  be  kept,  and  the  cuttings  for  seed  from 
its  stems,  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  at 
the  maximum.  The  plants  are,  therefore, 
exposed  fully  to  the  stm ;  not  a  drop 
more  water  is  given  than  just  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging ;  and  the  stems, 
instead  of  being  soft  and  green,  become 
hard  and  brown,  by  parting  with  their 
watery  evaporations,  and  a.4similating 
fresh  solid  material.  Many  other  close- 
headed  plants,  such  af)  the  Assalea,  merely 
require,  in  general,  the  stopping  of  a  few 
of  the  strongest  shoots. 

'Hme  of  Pottin§, — This  should  gene- 
rally be  done  after  pruning,  and  when 
fresh  growth  has  taken  place,  because  it 
is  advisable  never  to  give  more  checks  to 
a  plant  at  once  than  can  be  avoided. 
When  cut  down,  or  pruned,  the  energies 
in  the  stems,  and  the  unmutilated,  un- 
touched roots,  are  at  once  put  forth  in 
the  production  of  fresh  shoots.  When 
these  are  formed  and  forming,  and  the 
plant  is  kept  close  for  a  time  after  shifting, 
fresh  roots  will  soon  be  formed  through 
their  agency,  upon  the  sams  principle! 


that  roots  are  protruded  from  a  enttnig 
of  half-ripened  wood  under  a  band-glan. 
Time  for    Cuttings. — Now  we   spetk 
merely  in  general  terma.    Other  things 
being  equal,  the  older  and  harder  tba 
wood  of  the  cutting,  the  longer  will  it  b« 
in  striking.    The  younger  Uie  wood  is* 
provided  it  is  just  hard  enough  at  tht 
base  to  possess  a  sufficiency  of  organisable 
material,  the  sooner  it  will  strike;  if  too 
soft  and  spongy  it  will  rot  and  damp  oit 
Hence  the  general  time  for  propagatiog 
is  regulated    by   the    general  time  of 
pruning  and  fresh  growth  taking  place. 
Small  side-shoots,  from  li  to  8  inches  is 
length,  just  getting  firm  at  the  ba.v^  est 
to  a  point  with  a  clean,  sharp  knife,  or 
taken  off  dose  to  the  older  branch,  and 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  removed,  will 
succeed  in  the  great  majority  of  caso. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  them  in  in  April  or 
May,  in  the  case  of  slow-g^wing  plaota, 
to  have  them  established  before  winlec 
We  shall  merely  add  a  few  requisites: 
1st,  clean  pots ;  2nd,  secure  drainage  by 
an  inverted  small  pot  inside  a  larger  oae^ 
or  by  crocks  so  as  to  fill  it  three  quartos 
full ;  Srd,  place  rough  m&terial  or  most 
over  the  drainage,  to  prevent  the  fioa 
soil  washing  through  it ;    4tb,  cover  it 
with  an  inch  or  ao  o^  sandy  soil,  similar 
to  what  the  plants  delight  in,  if  a  littla 
charcoal  is  added  all  the  better,  finishing 
with  a  layer  of  pure  sand,  watering  au 
well,  and  then  allowing  it  to  drain  before 
inserting  the  cuttings ;  Mh,  insert  tba 
cuttings  firmly,  fill  the  small  holes  made 
by  the  dibber  with  sand,  dew  aU  over 
with  the  fine  rose  of  a  watering-pot, 
allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry.  place 
each  pot  nnder  a  bell-glass,  or  a  number 
under  a  hand-light,  and  shade  from  the 
sun,  either  in  a  comer  of  the  greenhooie, 
or,  better  still,  in  a  close  frame  or  pit 
without  any  artificial  heat  being  applied, 
at  least  none  before  the  cutting  begins  to 
swell  at  its  base.    Some  things  may  have 
bottom-heat  at  once,  especially  those  thai 
have    been    a   little  forced   nreviooudy 
Though  shade  be  indispensable,  yet  as 
much  light  as  the  cuttings  will  endure 
must  be  given,  increasing  the  quantity 
gradually. 

Sawing  8eedt.^This  may  be  done  at 
any  time  when  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
ripe.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
seedlings  potted  off  and  established  be- 
fore winter,  April  and  May  are  the  best 
periods  in  several  circumstances.  Whert 
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there  is  no  hotbed  the  latter  period  will 
be  the  best,  and  even  then,  for  conflniug 
heat  and  moisture,  the  pot  should  be 
eovered  with  a  bell-glass,  or  a  sqaare  of 
glass  laid  over  it.    Where  there  is  a  hot- 
bed, suoh  as  a  cucumber  frame,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier, 
and  hardened  oif  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairlj  up  and  potted  otL    In  sowing,  any 
light,  bandy  soil  will  do;  for  all  fine 
hairy.rooted  plants  sandy  peat  is  the  best* 
The  pots  should  be  nearly  as  weU  drained 
fis  for  cuttings,  watered,  and  allowed  to 
drain  before  sowing,  as  the  less  water 
they  have  afterwards  until  they  are  up 
the  better.    Hard  seeds  that  have  been 
kept  dry  over  the  winter  will  vegetate  all 
the  sooner  for    being    steeped  several 
hours  in  warm  water,  say  from  13^  to  14*. 
In  covering    the    seeds  the    thickness 
should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
seeds.  Hence,  for  very  small  dusty  seeds, 
the  surface  of  the  fine  soil  should  be 
made  smooth,  the  seeds  evenly  scattered 
over  it  and  slightly  pressed  in,  and  then 
iust  dusted  with  a  little  fine  sand ;  but  in 
onprsctised  hands  it  is  safer  to  be  content 
with  the  slight  pressing  in  with  a  clean, 
round  board,  having  a  nail  in  the  centre 
to  hold  by,  and  then  place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  pot,  with  moss  or  paper  above, 
to  shade  until  vegetation  has  taken  place. 
4fter-Treatmeni  of  Outtinys  and  Seed- 
Ixkgt. — This  is  almost  identical.   Neither 
cuttings  nor  seedlings,  if  at  all  thick,  will 
thrive  long  in  the  cutting  and  seedling 
pot    The  sooner  they  are  potted  off  the 
better  they  will  thrive.    Before  that,  air 
must  be  given  to  prevent  them  damping ; 
first  at  night ;  next,  night,  morning,  and 
evening ;  and  lastly,  when  roots  are  well 
formed,  daring  the  day,  removing  the 
glasses  altogether  from  the  cuttings.    All 
&iis  time  the  little  moisture  necessary 
must  be  carefully  given.      The  less  it 
touches  either  the  stems  or  leaves,  the 
better.      When  a  little  advanced,  dust 
them  overhead  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot;  or  a  syringe,  but  be  careful  to  have 
the  foliage  dry  before  shutting  up  for  the 
night.    In  potting  off  tender  plants  that 
sre  very  small,  three  or  four  may  be  put 
round  the  sides  of  a  foiur-inch  pot ;  a 
strong-growing  one  into  such  a  pot  at 
ooce.    In  every  such  potting,  and  every 
time  that  re-  shifting  is  necessary,  a  moist, 
dttie  atmosphere  is  of  importance  for  a 
abort  time  afterwards,  thus  lesnening, 
by  means  of  shading  axul  syringing,  the 


evaporating  processes  until  the  roots 
have  begun  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  when 
air  must  be  given,  first  gradually,  and 
ultimately  plentifully. 

Gresh  Mahitkb  is  a  mass  of  recently- 
growing  plants  dug  whilstgreen  and  fresh 
into  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
it;  and  it  is  a  rule  without  any  exception 
that  all  fresh  vegetable  matters  so  turned 
into  the  earth  do  render  it  more  fertile ; 
and  if  plants  ace  grown  upon  the  soil  for 
this  purpose,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
the  surface  of  leaves  in  proportion  to  that 
of  roots  the  better,  because  such  plants 
obtain  a  lai^e  proportion  of  their  chief 
constituent — the  chief  constituent  of  all 
plants,  carbon — from  the  atmosphere. 
They  therefore  return  to  the  soil  more 
decomposing  matter  than  they  have  taken 
from  it. 

The  putrefaction  of  the  vegetables, 
and  the  gases  in  that  case  emitted,  says 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  appear  to  be  on 
all  occasions  highly  invigorating  and 
nourishing  to  the  suoceeding  crop.  During 
this  operation,  the  presence  of  water  is 
essentially  necessary,  and  is  mostprobably 
decomposed.  The  gases  pnnluced  vary 
in  different  plants ;  those  which  contain  ' 
gluten  emit  ammonia ;  onions  and  a  few 
others  evolve  phosphorus ;  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  with  various  vegetable  matters, 
are  almost  always  abundantly  formed. 
All  these  gases,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
are  very  nourishing  to  the  plants  growing 
upon  it.  The  observations  of  the  farmer 
assure  us  that  they  are  so.  He  tells  us 
that  all  green  manures  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  too  fresh  a  state. 

8va  Wetd  is  a  species  of  green  manure, 
for  it  ought  to  be  employed  whilst  quite 
fresh.  There  are  many  species,  and  they 
differ  very  essentially  in  their  components. 
The  Jjamiina'riaj  those  long,  tawny-green, 
rihbon-like  algsB,  so  common  on  our 
coasts,  contain,  besides  vegetable  matter, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  salts  of  potash 
in  addition  bo  those  of  soda;  whereas 
the  Fiici  contain  none  of  the  salts  of 
potash.  All,  however,  are  excellent  ma- 
nures; and  we  know  a  garden,  near 
Southampton,  very  productive,  that  for 
some  years  had  no  other  manure.  It  is 
particularly  good  as  a  manure  for  pota- 
toes. The  Fu'ciu  wenculo'wty  so  distin- 
guishable by  the  bladders  fhll  of  air 
embedded  in  its  leaves, is  a  very  excellent 
manure.    It  contains,  when  dxy,  abooS 
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^ighty.fcnir  parts  vegetable  matter,  thir- 
teen parts  siuphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
with  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  and  three 
parts  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda. 

Orbbmwebd.  OeiU'sta  pilo*$a  and 
Ihfeto'ria. 

Grehvi'llka  coHSpi'cDA.  This  la  JP«- 
larfo'nium  conapi^cuum, 

Grbvi'llba.  (Named  after  O,  F, 
Greville,  a  patron  of  botany.  Nat  ord., 
Vrote€uU  [ProteacesBJ.  Linn.,  4-7V(ran- 
4ria  IMonojynia.    Allied  to  Hakea.) 

OreenhouM  evergreen  •hniba,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Seeds  eown  ia  a  alight  hotbed,  in  apring, 
or  in  the  gieenbouae,  ••  toon  aa  ripe  t  cuicings  of 
the  young  ihoota  when  ripened,  in  sand,  under  a 
beli-glasa,  and  when  callused  at  the  base  to  have 
a  slight  bottom-heal;  peat  and  loanti,  with  silver 
■and  and  bits  of  charcoal ,  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Winier  temp.,  35^  to  45^.  Rosmarini/t/Ua  and 
%ctunina'tu  have  stood  ottt  in  sheltered  places, 
w'.Lh  little  or  no  protection. 
O.  ueanthifaflia  (acanthua-leaved).  4.  Purple. 
June.    1894. 

—  iieumma'to  (pointed-lecMtf).    4.  Red.  April. 

1805. 

—  aquifo'Ua  (hollj-leaved).    isao. 

—  aftpera  (rough).    8.    Pink.    June.    1814. 

•^  atpUnAfi^Ua  (aeplenlom-leaved).     5.     Pink. 
July.    1800. 

—  B/4iiVr<  (Bauer's).    4.    Ked.    June.     1834. 

—  6erft«W/»'l(a  (barberrj-leaved).  4.  Red.  June. 

1881. 
~  Upinnatejida  (doubly-leafleted).    1837- 

—  hraehpa'ntha  (short-flowered).    Purple. 

—  bturiff/Ua  (box-leaved).  6.  Pink.  June.  1700. 

—  Cale'pi  (Galey*s).    5.    Red.    June.     1830. 

—  eane'teeHg  (hoary-/e««etf).    A*     Green,  tawnj. 

18*2i. 
•—  eeratttphjf'tla  (horn-leaved).     1830. 

—  o<ii«'rea  (ashy-eoioured).  4.  Red.  June.  189S. 

—  co//i'Ma  (hill).    4.    Pink.    June.     IBIS. 

—  conei'una  (neat).    4.    Purple.    June.    1834. 

—  eriotta'ehya  (woolly-spiked).    Orange. 
'— ferrugVnea  (rusty).    8.     1837< 

—  Flind^nU  (Flinder'a).     S.     Purple.     Jmne. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1834. 
— -  gibMaa  (swoUen-e/emmerf).     1 63 1 . 
^heUrvnhf'Ua  (variable-leaved).     4.      White. 

June.    1831. 
—Juntper^na  (iuniper-like).  4.  Pink.  June.  1833. 

—  Lawreneeafna   (Mrs.  Lawrence's).       White. 

1830. 

—  Unea^riM  (nanow«leavetf).    6.    White.    June. 

1790. 
~  — —  aflba  (whitt'/lowered),    4.  White.  June. 
1/90. 

—  — —  hteumafta  (flesh-eoloured).     4»     Flesh. 

June.    1790. 
•^Umgifo'iia  (long -leaved).      Reddish -yellow. 
May. 

—  Mmngte'sil  (Mangles*). 

^  mow/o'iui  (mountain).  4.  Violet.  Jane.   1833. 
*-  mmcrontfo'Uu  (pointed-leaved)*      S.      Violet. 
June.    1834. 

—  muentml^ta  (small*pointed>leaM<i).  4.  Pink. 

June.    I809. 
•^pUm^f&Ua  (flat-leated)*    B.     Orange.    June. 

183S. 
<—  punfeea  (scarlet).    Purple.    June.    1833. 

—  rvdu'tta  (robust,  or  ei^-ooilr).     5.     Orange. 

June.    18^. 


O.  ro«marim{fi^lia  (rosemary-leaved).    4. 
June.     1834. 

—  scri'eea  (silky).    6.    Pink.    June.    179a. 

—  stri'cta  (erect).    4.    Piak.    June.    1830. 

—  $tfti/9*  (ton^-styled).    9.    Red.    Jane.  1MB. 
'-tulpkii^rea  (sulphur-coloiired}.    4.    Pale  yt^ 

low.    June.     1834. 

—  IKie/emaiMia'fsa    (TbicleBSnn's).      CiimaM. 

18i8. 

—  Uifwcttfta  (thiee-forked).  t.  lUd.  Jwe.  I8SI. 

Gri'as.    Anchovy  Pear.    (From  ^nw, 

to  eat;  the  fruit  being  eatable.      Kat. 

ord.,  Barringtoniadi   [Barriugtoniacee]. 

Linn.,  IS-Poljftuidria  I'Monogjfoia.  Allied 

to  Gustavia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  ekeocs 
ia  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  peat  {  rich,  aaady 
loam,    ttummer  temp.,  W^toMP;  winter,  tcP  tw 

O.  cav/^o're  (atem-flowering).  M.  Wlut*.    Ja- 
maica.   1708. 

Grie'lum.  (From grieham^ old-looldng; 

referring  to  the  grey,  hoary  aspect  of  the 

plants.    Nat  ord.,  BosetrorU  [Rosaeett]. 

lAnn.flS'Polyandiiu^-TetTagyHia,  Allied 

to  Neurada.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perean&ale,  frooB  tke 
Cape  of  Good   Hope,  all  having  yellow  flowen 

Division  of  the  roota  in  spring  j  rough,  sa— ■ * 

well  drained.    Winier  temp.,  40^  to  4f". 

G.  Aiim</Veiim  (trailing).    1.    May. 

—  loeiniaftum  (jagfced).    4.    August.    U 

—  tenui/(/Uum  (slender-lea vedj.    3.  May.  IJOT. 

Gbifii'mia.     (Named  after  W.  Grlgim^ 

Esq.,  a  patron  of   botany.     Nau  onL, 

AmaryUid$  [Amaryllidacefls].    Linn.,  G- 

Hexandria  I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  £0- 

crosia  in  leaf,  and  to  Lyoonu   in  the 

flower.) 

StovA  bulbs,  firon  South  Ameriea.  teeds  ia  » 
hotbed,  etther  when  ripe  or  early  in  spriaig,  *■< 
young  offset-bulbs ;  peat  and  laam,  with  pleBty 
of  sand,  uid  a  little  dried  leaf-mould.  Teeap^ 
when  growing,  fiO<*  to  80°,  with  plenty  of  mobtiuws 
when  at  rest,  40°  to  50^  and  dry. 

0.  AyacfMMiiM  (riolet-colottied).  1.  Bias.  Jnly. 
I8I&. 

—  intermedia  (Intermediate).    |.    BIm.  •  AprO. 

1833. 
~  parmfto^ru  (small-flowered),    t.    Pal-.  i«n|ila. 
August.    1815. 

Grimi>b'lu-    (Named  after  JET.  Orindel^ 

a  German  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  CompMtUn 

[Asteracese].      linn.,  IdSyngenesia   2. 

Superjiua.) 

Half-hardy  plants,  all  with  yellow  flowen.  wmI 
from  Mexico,  except  when  otherwiae  meatieaftcd* 
Citia'ta  b  a  hardy  biennial,  bv  seeds  sown  in  an. 
tnmn,  or  early  in  spring,  nnoer  protectioa  t  *^  ~ 
baceoua  apedes  by  division  and  cuttiiwa; 
greens,  cuttings  in  April  of  half-ripened  el 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  {  pent  and  1( 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

BEBBACBOtra. 
G.  anguttt/o'Ua  (narrow-leaved).     1. 

isas. 
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•.  eOte'la  (hairofhnged).  14.  Aag«at«  N.  Amar. 

)8SI.    Biennnl. 
^gnmdijti/ra   (Urge-ilowered).     4.      Oninge. 

Jaly.    TezM.    16A1.    Biennial. 
— «tiMrro'M(apreadingJ.      S.     August.     Ifis- 

•ottri.    1811. 

BTBROBSXR. 
•.  mmupififlU  (coronopui-leaTed}*     l|.     Au- 
giMt.    1826. 

—  Diiea'/ij(Daval*a).    1^.    Augnat.    1890. 
—ffoMnyM  (clammy).    9.    I8OS. 

—  imi/tft'rfet  (inola-Uke).    1^.    August.    1811. 

—  LMiie'rftI  (Li^mbert'a}.    9.    August.    I8IO. 
~«pafii/a'/«(8patuUte).    1^.    Auguat.    I8I9. 

Gbi'slea.  (Named  after  O,  QrisUy,  a 
Portagaese  boUDist.  Nat  ord.,  LooMe- 
strifes  [Lythrac«ee].  Linn.,  S-Octandria 
l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Guphea.) 

Store  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  in  April  of 
flm  young  shoots,  in  sandy-  soil,  under  a  bell- 
^us,  in  heat ;  peat  and  loam,  flbry  and  sandy. 
Summer  temp.,  60*  to  74* ;  winter,  60**  to  fi4*». 

B.9KMfnda   (nde-Jlowering),     4.      Pale  pink. 

Cumana.    I8i0. 
^Ummto^aa  (downy).    9.     Bad.     June.     B. 

Ind.    1804. 

Gro'bta.  {liBmed  Bfter  Lord  Grey  0/ 
Grohy,  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohidaoefle]. 
lAnn.,20'Gynandrial-Monandria.  Allied 
to  Hantleva.) 

Store  orchids.  Dinaion  of  the  plant  {  ahallow 
Mskec,  in  spbmgnum,  ilbry  peat,  and  potsherds. 
Sommer  temp.,  69P  togo^,  when  growing  i  winter, 
wbeoeomparatiTelj  at  rest,  S&^  to  flo^  and  dryish. 
•.isiAe'r«»«  (Lady  Amherst's).     ^.      Ochro- 

spotted.    September.    BrasU.    1899* 
— gofea'te  (helmeted).     Gceea,  purple.     July. 

Braiil.     183fl. 

Gbotto  is  a  restiog  place,  formed 
mdely  of  rook-work,  roots  of  trees,  and 
shells,  and  is  most  appropriately  placed 
beneath  the  deep  shade  of  woods,  and  on 
the  maigia  of  water.  Its  intention  is  to 
be  a  eool  retreat  daring  summer. 

GRonND  CHEaRY.  Oe'rasut  chamm- 
ce'nsus, 

GbouiidCistus.  Bhodode'ndron  c&am«- 
cfftes. 

GaousiD  IvT.  Ke'peta  glecho*ma, 
Gbochd  Senna.  Ca'isia  chamacri'sta. 
^  G&ovB  is  a  moderately  extensive  asso- 
ciation of  trees  without  underwood.  The 
most  fitting  character  of  a  grove  is 
beaaty ;  for  fine  trees  are  lovely  objects, 
sod  a  grove  is  an  assemblage  of  them, 
in  vhieh  every  individual  retains  much 
of  its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  what- 
s^er  it  loses  is  transferred  to  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  whole.  To  a  grove,  there- 
in, which  admits  of  endless  variety  in 
the  disposition  of  the  trees,  differences 
in  their  shapes  and  their  greens  are  sel- 
^m  very  important,  and  sometimes  they 


are  detnmontal.  Strong  contrasts  scatter 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which 
have  not  the  connexion  of  underwood; 
they  no  longer  form  one  plantation ;  they 
are  a  number  of  single  trees.  A  thidi 
grove  is  not,  indeed,  exposed  to  this  mis- 
chief ;  and  eertain  aitnations  may  recom- 
mend different  shapes  and  different  greens 
for  their  effects  upon  the  surface.  The 
eye,  attraoted  into  the  depth  of  the  grove, 
passes  by  little  drcumstanoes  at  the  en- 
trance :  even  varieties  in  the  form  of  the 
line  do  not  always  engage  the  attention : 
they  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  a  con 
tinned  thicket,  and  are  scarcely  seen  if 
they  are  not  considerable. 

Gbyij.ota'lpa.    See  Mole  Griokbt. 

Guai'acuii.  Lignum  Vits  Tree.  (The 
aboriginal  name  in  South  America.  Nat. 
ord.,  Beanetspen  [Zygophyllacea].  Linn., 
iOrDeeandtia  l-Monogynia^) 

Hie  Ouaiaeum  bark  of  G.  offieina'le  Is  wall 
known  for  ita  medicinal  propertiea.    Stove  ever- 

Iraen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  April  or 
fay,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  brisk  bottom- 
heat}  rich,  sandy,  flbry  loam.  Summer  temp.. 
60^  to  8S<*{  winter,  50«  to  ao». 

a.  orftyreum  (tree).  SS.  Blue.  Trinidad.    1810. 
•^^fiofna'ie  (shop).     40.    Blue.    August.    W« 
Ind.    1694. 

—  •erWoo'/e  (Tertical).  S.  Blue.  W.  Ind.    18SS. 

OUANO.    See  DuNQS. 

Gua'bba.  (The  native  name.  Nat.  ord., 
AfeUada  [MeliacesB].  Linn.,  6-Oeiandria 
l'Mono0ifnia,    Allied  to  Oarapa. ) 

Stove  evergreen  treea.  Same  culture  m  for 
Ouaiacum. 

O,  grandijlo'ra  (large-flowered).  SO.  White.  June. 
S.  Amer.    175s. 

lliere  are  two  other  epeeles,  Q.  ramifitfra  and 

Swa'rUiL 

Guattb'ria.  (Named  after  Gua/teri,  an 
Italian  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  .^nona^b  [Alio- 
naeefls].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria  Q-Polygy' 
nia.    Allied  to  Anona.) 

The  fiowera  of  0»  mrgafta  are  eseeedingly 
sweet.  Stove  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  Cut* 
tings  of  half-ripened  ahooU  in  April,  as  Cor  Gua* 
jacum. 

a,  eentoifdee  (eherry-Uhe).  Ifl.  Green.  B.  Ind. 

18M. 
-~  Uturif&tta  (laurd-lesTed).  S.  White.  Jaas^ca. 

1818. 

—  rwffa  (reddiah).  S.  Brown.  Julv.  China.  ISSf. 
-^mtkero'ea  ieotk'barked),  8.   White.   E.Ind. 

1820. 

—  vkgvfta  (twiggy.  Lameeweod),  U.  While.  Ja- 

maica.   1703. 

GuAVA.  {Psi'diumCaitlcya'twm.)  This 
evergreen  shrub  is  not  generally  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  fruit ;  but  it  is 
deserving  of  some  encouragement  where 
hothouse  room  is  plentiful.    lt&  fruit,  in 
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■ise  and  appearance,  somewhat  reaem- 
Lies  a  small  Orleans  plum,  and  is  of  a  duU 
purple  colour;  it  is  juicy,  and  in  flavour 
somewhat  resembles  a  strawberry. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  enttings, 
layers,  and  seeds. 

SoU.^-'Two  parts  of  leam  and  one  part 
peat. 

Culture, ^It  requires  the  ordinary  eol. 
ture  given  to  evergreen  shrubs  in  oar 
stoves.  As  soon  as  the  plants  attain  a 
little  age  they  bear  abundantly  and  in  a 
long  succession,  often  producing  fruit 
through  the  winter.  They  will  succeed 
very  well  in  a  comfortable  conservatory, 
but  a  climate  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter will  suit  them  best,  as  they  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat.  They  occa- 
sionally require  the  pmner's  assistance 
in  thinning-out  crowded  or  cross  shoots, 
when  such  occur,  and  in  pinching  the 
tops  from  those  which  become  over 
luxuriant. 

Fruit. — It  is  used  for  the  dessert,  and 
making  jelly. 

Guazu'ma.^  Bastard  Oedar.  (The  abo- 
riginal namein  Mejcico.  Nat.  ord.,  Bytt' 
neriads  [Byttneriacen].  linn.,  IS-Polya- 
delphial'Dec€mdria.Alied  to  Theobroma. ) 

The  fruit  of  O.  ulmifo'lia  It  full  of  a  tweet, 
agreeable  pulp.  Stove  evergreen  trees.  CuttingH 
of  ripened  thooti,  and  general  treatment  as  for 
Ouajaeum. 

Ot  polgbo^trya  (manv-nMmad).      It.      Yellow. 
Brasil.     ISlO. 

—  toment(/ia  (woolly).    SO.    Comana.    16S0. 

—  ulmifo'lia  (elm-leaTed).   40.  Yellow.  Jamaiea. 

1739. 

Guelder  Boss.     Fibu'mum  o'puhu. 

GuERNSBT  Lilt.    Neri'ne  Sarnie'nsis. 

Gustta'rdia.  (Named  after  E,  Ouet- 
tard,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Cin- 
chonada  [Giochonacefle].  linn.,  21-3fo- 
nctcia  Q-HexcMdria.) 

Store  erergreen  trees.  General  treatment  aa  for 
Ouajacum. 

a.kirau'taihkirf),    SO.    Pern.    1890. 

—  /«'ej(/a  (•hining).    SO.    Jamidea.    1818. 

—  odora'ta  (aweet-icentad).    10.  Red.   Jamaiea. 

1818. 

—  nif o'ta  (wrinUy-lraveiO*   M.   W.  Ind.    179s. 

—  tomento'ta  (woolly).    SO.    Jamaica.     1890. 

—  «ea'^<  (acaly).    90.    White.    W.  Ind.    1818. 

—  ipeeio^ta  (showy-ylaiMriiQ.    90.    Scarlat.    £. 

Ind.  .1771* 

GfTXLANDi'NA.  Nioker-tree.  (Named 
after  M.  OuHandina,  a  Prussian  botanist. 
Nat.  ord.,  LegtmUnout  Plant*  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  1-Monogynia.  Al- 
lied to  Poindana.) 

stove  erer^reen  thrabe.  Seede  in  a  hotbed,  In 
■prmg  I  euttinge,  &c.,  aa  lor  Ouajacnm. 


0.  B</Mdi(tf  (Bondne).  10.  YeUow.   India,  ll 

—  BtmductfUa  (small  Bonduc).   8.    YeUow. 

Ind.     1700. 

—  micropki^Ua  (amaU-leaTcd).    B.  Ind. 

GuiKEA  Peaoh.     Sarcoce'pHaUi. 
GuiNBA  Plum.    Parina'rium  enee'i 
Gum  AxMONiAO.  Dore'ma  ammom'aetim 
Gum  Ababio  Tbee.    Aea'da  Ara'Hcm, 
Gum  Gistus.    CVitut  ladani'/e 
Gum  Elemi  Tbbe.  A'myriM 
Gum  Lac  T&ee.    Bu'tea  fimido'm. 
Gum  Senegal  Tree.  Aca'cia  Seneg^L 
Gum-tree.    Eucaly'ptua  rohu'tta^ 
Gummiko.    See  Extra vasated  Sap. 
GusTA'vLk.  (Named  sSlar  OustavtuIIT. 
of   Sweden.     Nat.  ord.,   Barriagianiadi 
[Barringtoniace«].    Linn.,  Id-MonadKl- 
phia  S'Polyandria.) 

There  are  eeveral  epeeiee  of  these  flaw  aioff* 
evergreens  not  yet  in  cultiTaiion.  Cuttingaof  ripe 
shoots  in  san^  soU,  under  a  bell-glasa,  and  la 
bottom-heat;  nch,  loamy  soil.  Summer  tcnsp., 
60<*  to  1)0°;  winter,  55°  to  60°.  O.  mugm*sim  is  a 
splendid,  low,  erergreen  tree,  eomething  Ukn  a 
Myrtle  or  a  Barringtonia. 

G.  mtg^ttm  (august).  10.  Whlta.   Gaiaan.   17H. 
— /na^iM'M  (disdainful).     90.      While. 
Guiana.    1894. 

Guzma'nnia.  (Named  after .^.l    

a  Spanish  naturalist.  &at.  ord.,  Bromtl- 
im>r<4  [Bromeliaceie].  Linn.,0-J7emii4rM 
X'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Bonapartea.) 

Store  herbaceous  perennial.  Sueken ;  rick  1 
.Stove  temp.,  6o°  to  80°;  winter,  55°  to  6«^. 
O. /ri'eo/or  (three>coloured).    1.    Green, 
April.    S.  Amer.    I89t. 

Gtmme'ma.  (From  gymnot^  naked,  and 
nenMf  a  filament;  in  reference  to  the  stu- 
mens.  Nat  ord.,  Atdepiadt  [Asclepiada- 
ces].  Linn.,  JS-Pentandria  ft-JHffmim^ 
Allied  to  Stephanotis.) 

a.  laetif/trum  is  the  Cow  Plant  of  Ctytai,  Hm 
milk  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  aadwe*. 
Stove  evergreen  twiners,  with  yellow  flowers. 
Cuttings  of  stiff  young  side-shoots  in  If  ay,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat;  fibry  loaa  nad 
sandy  peat,  well  drained.  Summer  tasap.,  6e*  to 
80°  I  winter,  50°  to  58°. 

O.  tenaefnimum  (moat  tenaciona).    S.    K.  tmd. 
1809. 

—  ti'ngena  (stuning).    8.    July.    B.  Ind.    II 

Gymno'cladus.    KentucVy  Cofltee- 

(Frora   gymnoi,   naked,    and    Uado^    « 

branch;  in  reference  to  the  soft  joung 

wood,  devoid  of  buds.  Nat.  ord., 

nous  Plan  U  [Fabaces] .   Linn.,  S3- 

9-Decandrim.    Allied  to  Parkinsonia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  tree.  By  imported  aecda  nad 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  keeping  the  part  nearest  tJh« 
surface  uppermoet ;  deep,  mrllow  loam.  The  too« 
has  a  peculiar  dradolike  appearaaee  in  wfaste*.  aa 
the  buds  are  inconspicuous,  but  has  a  tae 
in  summer  with  its  very  large  green  U 

ff.  CmnatWfuit  (Canadian).  20.  White. 
1748. 
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Gtknodi'scus.  (From  pymtioi,  naked, 
ftnd  caucus,  A  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Cumposiles 
[Asteracese] .  linn.,  1 9 •  Synyenetia  ^Ne- 
vestaria.    Allied  to  Oihoona.) 

Hardy  urauaL   Seeds  in  March  or  April,  in  any 
>mmon  soil. 

4,et^iU0fris{h9^TA\\t).  Yellow.  Jwm.  Capaof 
Good  Hope.    18SS. 

GyxMOQBA'MMA.  (Froiu  ^ymnm,  naked, 
ind  grammOf  vriting ;  in  reference  to  the 
tfpore-cases.  Nat.  ord,  Po/ypo<b  [Poly po- 
diacesB] .  Linn.,  24-  Cryptogamia  i-Filices, ) 

Bcantifal  etore  Ferns,  with  brown  spores,  ex. 
cepC  where  otherwise  stated.  Diyision  of  the 
plaot,  and  spore-cases  from  the  fronds  scattered 
freely  on  roagh  peat,  in  a  pot,  and  covered  with  a 
square  of  Rlass,  before  being  placed  in  a  damp, 
warm,  shady  place ;  peat  and  loam,  most  of  the 
former,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Summer  temp., 
6«^  to  85°.  a  little  shade }  winter,  50?  to  6«",  and 
rather  dry. 

0.  cvloMe/o'nM  (beaadfal-black).   S.   Joly.   W. 
ind.    1700. 

—  dUgrophj^Ua  Cciiervil-Ieaved).  \.  June.  Brasil. 

18^5. 
— •  cllJ7SOM*y*  (volden-leaved).    1.   July.    W. 

Ind.     1834. 
•— 0Drria'/a  (heart-shaped).    I.   August.    Cape  of 

Oood  Hope.     1838. 
—faiea'ia  (sickle-shaped).    Hay.    W.  Ind. 

—  AjF'Artda  (hybrid).    May.    8.  Amer. 
-^  Ja9a^niea  (Javanese).    May.    Java. 

—  l^/opAjr'/la  (slender-leaved).    1.  July.   South 

Europe.     1810. 
«- aqrriopAjr'//a  (myriad-leaved).  I.  Brasil.  1824. 
'-'•ekrufeea  (yellow).  I.  Yellow.  March.  Buenos 

Ayres. 
'->  peda'ta  (doubly-lobed).  4*  June.    New  Spain. 

I8S3. 

—  Perveta'na  (Peruvian).    I.July.    Peru.   1828. 

—  ruya  (red- Aecred).   4*   June.   Jamaica.    1793. 

—  nUphvfrea  ^sulphur-coloured).    J     July.    Ja- 

maica.    1808. 
<—  tartafrea  (infernal).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  I8I7. 

—  toMeit/f/sa  (downy).    Braail.     1831. 

•—  trtftUiafta  (three-Uaved).    2.   July.   Jamaica. 
1810. 

—  9€9teta  (clothed).    Yellow.    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  Mile'M  (shaggy).    June.    Brasil.     1830. 

Otmmo'psis.  (From  gymnos,  naked, 
and  €>ptUi  like;  naked-looking  grains. 
Nat.  ord.,  CompotUes  [Asteraceie].  linn., 
lO'Synyenesia  ^-FruUrauecu) 

Same  m  Gymnolomia.  Stove  evergreen  shmbs, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
•hoots  in  spring  or  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glaae,  and  in  beat{  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
leap.,  601°  to  75*  i  winter,  Mf*  to  55**.  MaeuWia  is 
very  pretty. 
0.  MAite'/a  (joined).   4.  October.    Brasil.  1821. 

—  ■Mcw/o'fa  (spotted).  8.  June.    W.  Ind.  1821. 
'» tripiine'r»Ut    (triple  •  nerved).     8.     October. 

Neu  Spain.    1835. 

GTMifo'pTEBis.    (From  gynmi»$^  naked, 

■nd  pterist  a  fern.    Nat.  ord..  Poly  pod* 

[Folypodiaoee].    Linn.,  f^Cryptoyamia 

i-Filices,) 

Stove  Feraa.    Treatment  dmilar  to  Oymao- 


0.  ecwmtfM'ta  (sharp-pointed).    Brown,  yelloww 
July.     1831. 

—  OMtltu'ris  (axillary -spored).      Brown,  yellow. 

June.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  nieotiantfo'iia  (tobacco-leaved)*  Brown.  July* 

W.  ind.    1843. 
-^norma'tis  (normal).     Brown,  yellow.     Juae* 
Samarcand. 

—  apMitgtonoi'de$  (adder's-tongue).  Brown.  Juljt 

W.  Ind. 

—  plaigrhy'nchoM  (broad-tip).    Brown.    W.  Ind* 

—  ^erciy^/ia  (oak- leaved).  Brown.  W.  lad.  IMV. 
-^mbrepafnda  (tltghtly-waved-Zeeved).    Brown, 

yellow.    June.     Isle  of  Luton. 

—  toettfo'tia  (yew-leaved).  Brown,  yellow.  June. 

E.  Ind. 
-^  triloba^ta  (three-lobed).    Brown,  yellow.    An* 
gust.    Iide  of  Luson. 

Gtmmobphjb'ra.  ( From  gymnot,  naked, 

and  tphahra,  a  globe;  referring  to  the 

spore -cases.     Nat.  ord.,  Poly  pods  [Poly- 

podiaceae].      Lino.,   Ui-Cryployamia    1- 

FUiees.) 

Stove  Fein.  Treatment  aimilar  lo  Gymno- 
gramma. 

O.  aquamula'im  (scaly).    Brown,  yellow.    ApriL 
Malacca. 

Gyknosta'chyb.  (From  ^ymnof,  naked, 
and  itachyt^  a  spike.  Nat.  ord.,  Oroutiads 
[Orontiaceffi].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Acoros.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Suckers 
and  divisions ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
55*  to  ;s° ;  winter,  40°  to  50*. 

G.o'iie^ (two-edged).  1.  June.  N.  Holland.  1820. 

Oymakdbo'psis.  (From  gyne,  female, 
andros,  a  male,  and  opsUt  like ;  referring 
to  the  appearance  of  the  stamens  as  i^ 
borne  on  the  style.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparids 
[  Capparid acese] .  Linn.,  id-  Tttiradynamia, 
Allied  to  Cleome.) 

Hardy  annuals,  seed  in  the  open  border,  in 
April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted }  tender  annual  and  biennial  in  a  hotbed 
in  March,  potted  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  % 
rich,  sandy,  loamy  soil. 

STOVB. 
O.  p€ntaphy*ita  (five-leaved).   9.    White.    July 
E.  liid.     1640.    Annual. 

—  apteUifaa  (showy.    8.    White.    Jnly.    Cartha* 

gena.    1818.    Biennial. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
O.  candelafbrum  (chandelier).    1.     Bed.    July. 
S.  Amer.     1824. 

—  jn«/cAe'//a(neat).    1.    White.    June.    Haran- 

batta.     1825. 

—  §e$siliJio'ra  (stalklesa-flowered).     1.     White. 

July.    W.  Ind.     Ib20. 

—  Mpky*lla  (three-leaved).     1.    White.     July. 

W.  Ind.    1816. 

Gtpso'phila.  (From  gyptoB,  chalk, 
and  phiUo,  to  love ;  in  reference  to  tiie 
8«il  most  suitable  for  them.  Nat  ord., 
Clovewortt  [Caryophylaceie].  Linn.,  10« 
Iheandriafl'Digynia,  Allied  to  Saponaria. } 

Both  annuals  and  perenntfis  by  seed,  and  the 
latter  also  ht  diviaion  i  euounoa  |^urden-soiL 
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HABOY  ANKUALS. 
0  f«iM'/li  (delicate;.  1.  White.    July.    Europe. 
I8l6. 

—  vUecfta  (clammyj.  14>  White.  June.  Leveat. 

1773. 

HARDT   PURBSKNIALS. 
0.  ^iegatu  relegant).   1.  White.    Julf.  Orimee. 

18S8. 
^/mtUglaftaipeAfd).   U.   White.  Juae.   Oer- 

many.    17&9> 

—  glta^ca  (milky-green).    Ik'    White.    Augaet. 

Chucmu*.    1823. 
•^  glomer9fta  (crowded).    1.     Pale  red.     July. 
Tauria.    1818. 

—  Oiiitfirni  (OmelinU).  1.  White.  Auguet.  1831. 
'^  per/uliafta  (leaf-pierced).    2.    Flame.     July. 

Spain.     1733. 

—  pro«fra'/a  (trailing).    1.    Red.    Augtut.    8i- 

bena.    1750. 

—  re^peiu  (creeping).  4-  Striped.    Augoet.    8i- 

beria.    1774. 

—  rPgida  («tiff).  i.  Pink.    July.    France.   l/CQ. 

Trailer. 

—  aaitUi/mi.  (tandy).  1^.  White.   July.   Tauria. 

1817. 

—  eoli'rnA  (willowy).  Pink.  June.  Europe.  1837. 

—  eajri/riva  (taxitrage).  i.    Pink.    July.    Ger- 

many.   1774.    Trailer. 

—  «pliM'«a  (spiny).   Pink.   Juue.    Perela.    1837. 

—  SUotfni  (Steven't).  a.  White.  July.  Iboria.1828. 

—  atn^lMum  (atruthium).      8.    White.     July. 

Suain.    1739. 

—  tetmifvfUa  (fine-leaved).  1.  Red.  July.   Cau- 

caaue.    1834. 

Otpsum ,  or  Plaster  ot  Pabib,  is  a  sul- 
phate of  lime,  composed  ot — Sulphurio 
aoid,  43 ;  lime,  33 ;  water,  24.  It  has  been 
employed  advantageously  as  a  manure  to 
clover,  the  turnip,  and  potato,  at  the  rate 
of  8  cwL  per  acre.  Potato  sets  are  fre- 
quently rolled  in  it  when  pulverized.  It 
lias  been  recommended  to  be  sprinkled 
in  stables,  and  to  be  mixed  with  dung- 
hills, "to  fix  the  ammonia,*'  as  it  is 
popularly  termed.  All  the  ammonia  lost 
in  fumes  from  a  dung.hill  might  be  more 
readily  and  as  cheaply  restored  to  it  by 
mixing  with  it,  when  dug  into  the  soil, 
a  little  of  the  ammoniaoal  liquor  from 
the  gas-works. 

H. 

Habena'bia*  (From  hahena^  ft  rein; 
referring  to  the  long,  strap-shaped  spur. 
Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [OrchidacesB].  Linn., 
20'Offnandria  l-Monaudria,  Allied  to 
Gyronademia.) 

Borne  will  now  in  peaty  •<al  in  thtopen  border, 
if  kept  a  little  protected,  and  somewhat  dry  in 
winter ;  others  are  stove  orchids,  requiring  peat 
and  loaro«  and  treatnient  similar  to  a  Bletia.  Di- 
visions of  the  root.  Summer  temp.,  6u^  to  eo°; 
rest  period,  in  winter,  &(P;  aadwhao  starting  into 
flower,  70^- 

RAiiOY. 
jr.  *<fo'fto  (two-leaved).  Whit*.  Jone.   Britain. 
^•pM^ptrm  iuM'tUmmed),    2.   Oreen.    Aiiguet. 
N.  Amer.    1822. 


STOVE 
a.  ala*f  (winged).  4.   Yellow.   Jsim.  W.  ImA 

1823. 

—  eordefttt  (heart*shsped).  Green.  Madeira.  ISSfi 

—  ca'ndirfa  (white-/e«ere4).    1.    White.    Jaly. 

Sierra  Leone.    1844. 
— /7»'mi  (yellow).  Yellow.  July.  Australia.  18St. 

—  figanie'a  (gigantic).  4.  Green.   White.  July. 

Bombay.    1834. 

—  Ooodperoi'deB  (Goodyera-tihe).      I.      VUte. 

December.    Bombay.     1834. 

—  grafcUis  (slender).  14.  Yellow.   July.  £.  lad. 

1823. 

—  I0pfe'eera«(s1ender>homed).    1^.    Gfeen«y«l- 

low.    October.     1824. 

—  LJn(f«'nn( Linden's).  White.  August.  Cara^ass. 

—  longieau'da   (long.tailed).      Greenish  -  white. 

D«merara.     1830. 

—  macro'certu  (Isrge-horned).  2.  White.    Jao*. 

W.  Ind.     18S5. 

—  maculo'Ma  (small-spotted).  White.  September. 

Nerida. 

—  wuurgiHa'ta  (bordered).  |.  YeOow.    July.    JB. 

Ind.     1822. 

—  membrana'cea  (akinny).    July.  Sicnm  Ijeoat. 

18S0. 

—  •akro/eii'ea  (yeUowish-white).  4.  Pale  yellow. 

June.    N.  Holland.    1824. 
There  are  several  other  species. 

HABrr  is  the  appearance  or  mode  of 
growth.  Thus  a  Verbena  may  be  of 
straggling  or  shrubby,  compact  habit. 
This  habit  is  much  influenced  by  soil  and 
cultivation.  Thus  Bu*xu$  sempervtrtM 
in  a  poor  soil  is  dwarfish,  but  in  a  rich 
soil  becomes  tree-like.  The  term  ktAA 
is  applied  to  the  power  a  plant  posaessea 
of  vegetating  earlier  or  later,  when  onee 
accustomed  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  xine  once 
forced  to  break  early  will  retain  the  habit 
of  doing  so  the  following  year,  tfaoogh 
not  forced. 

Habitat.    The  native  place  of  a  plant. 

Habra'nthus.  (From  habroa,  delicate, 
and  anihosy  a  flower.  Nat.  ord..  AmtuylSdB 
[Amaryllidaces].  linn.,  G-Hexandria  1- 
MoRogynia.  Allied  to  PhyceUa  and  Ze- 
phyranthes.) 

The  Habranthi  arenativeaof  dry,gnvel]yplaoaa« 
and  are  half-hardjr  with  us,  but  rctaiaing 
leaves  In  winter ;  if  in  an  open  border,  they 
quire  a  glass  covering;  they  flower  without 
leaves  after  a  period  of  rest.  Off«ets  and 
which  are  produced  often  freely,  and  which  shonlA 
be  sown  when  gathered,  or  carefully  saved 
the  following  spring,  and  then  have  the 
of  a  hotbed ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat. 

H.  angu'gtut  (narrow).  ^.  Bed.  AugoaC 

1822. 
— >  ilnifcrstf'fu'  (Anderson's).      I.      T^ew, 

May.    Montevideo.     1820. 

—  -— —  mu^reuM  (golden).     Yellow.     Juas. 

Amer.     1820. 

—  — —  eu'preua  (coppery).    Brown.    June. 

Amer.     1820. 

—  — ^  Tera'iuif  (Tenan).    1.    TeUoiw. 

1834. 

—  Jhviso'i<2i  (Bagnold's).    I.   TeUow. 

Chili.    1890. 
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17.  bt*)rtfv«  (two-cleft).    |.    Pink.  June.   Hueno* 

Arrea^    IMS. 
—  eo*neo{Br  (one  -  coloorcd  'ftuwered)*      Straw. 

April.    Mexieo.    1844. 


~  frtteUt/i/tht*   Ulender-leaved).      4.      White. 

Jaouiiry.    8.  Ainer.    1821. 
Bo9tM^mu  ( Booth'*}.    «.     Ptnk.    Oc- 

tober.    Buenoe  Ayret.    1836. 

—  Iu*p^riu9  (weaiern).   Straw.  June.    8.  Aner. 

1897. 
~  inCcfVM'rfiiM  CintermedUU).   Red.    February. 

Braail.     1827- 

—  kermetfmua  (crimson).  Crimson.  Jalv.  Braxil. 

—  l»rVS//<M  (strap- leaTed).  4.   Pink.   Joly.    8. 
1811. 

!  (red-Jlowererf).  1.  Red.  June.  Chili. 

issi. 
~  aVMfa  (noble).  CrimaOB.  October.  Brasil.  tB44. 
~  •tf'tfirfiu  (pale-^<wercd).  1.  Pink.  Jttne..Vai. 

paraiso.     1880. 

—  ^*f«ea»t'rfe«(ph7ceUa-like).  |.  Scarlet.  Sep- 

teniber.    Chili.    IdOS. 
^prwle'iscu  (meadow).  1.  Bearlet,  yeUow.  May. 

Chili     1840. 
qmadiifii^rtiB  (four.flowered).  1.  Chnuon, 

yellow.    May.    Chili.     1841. 
~  p^mUut  (dwarf).  4.  Bed.    September.   Chili. 

1881. 

-.  roAw'alM  (robuat).    1.    Red.    Jwm.    Baenoe 
Ayrea.    Itt7* 

—  ro'aeM  (roey).  4*  Roee.   June.    Chiloe.   I8S7. 
^»pmtha'e€Ut     (/ar jre-spatbed).      i-      August. 

Bueooa  Ayrea.    1825- 
— >  ecraj'cvior  (changeable-coloured),    i.    Pink. 
tfepfiember.    S.  Amer.    1881. 

Habbotha'mmus.     (From  habro$^  gay, 

•nd  tkamiuf^  a  shnib.    NaU  ord.,  Night- 

gkades    [ Solan aceie].     Linn.,  b-Pentan- 

dria  l-Monoggnia,    Allied  to  Gestriam.) 

Oreenbonae  evergreen  ahruba,  from  Mexico. 
H./aMcieuia^tut  grown  againat  a  conservatory 
wan,  00  an  ease  or  west  aspect,  u  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  Mexican  flora.  The  aun  is  too  pow- 
erfel  for  the  flowera  on  a  south  aspect ;  it  flowers 
OB  last  year'a  wood,  and  ahould  not  be  pruned  tiU 
after  toe  flowers  fade.  They  way  be  gro«n  as 
apffiwtnt.  or  against  pillara.  Cultinga  of  Arm 
aide-ahooCa,  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  growing, 
in  aand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  mild 
boctom-heat  1  loam  and  peat,  lightened  with  sand 
mad  cfaareoaU    Winter  temp.,  48°  bo  48^. 

H.  emrgmMtrnt  (eorymbed).  4.  Rose.  March.  1844. 

—  cyw'iaeiM  <bloe-/owered).     8.     Violet,  blue. 

March.    1844. 

—  c'lcjpaiu  (eleganO.  4.  Carmine.  January.  1844. 
— /oecscM/a'/ua  (duster-yfowcred).    6.    Crimson. 

March.     1848. 

—  pwTW'reiM  (pnrple-yloiMrad;.  Purple.  Aoguat. 

1844. 

—  iMMw/VatM  (downy).  4.  Purple.  August.  1844. 
Hacqdv'tza.  (In  honour  of  B,  Hacquet^ 

a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Umbell\fert 
[Apiace88].'    linn.,    b-Pentandrim   UIH- 

Bardj  hevbaeeoua  perennial.  Diviaionj  peat 
■ad  loam.    Doea  best  in  a  pot  among  alpines. 

H.ip^«'cMf(epipactia).ti.  Yellow.  April.  Alps. 
1883. 

HjoiADi'CTToa.    (From  AaiMa,  blood, 

and  diktjfon,  a  net ;  referring  to  the  veins 

'n  the  leaTetf.    Nat  ord.,  Dogbanet  [Apo- 1 


cynacete].    Linn.,  b-Peutandria  I'Moko* 

gynia.    Allied  to  Prestonia.) 

Yellow.flowered,  stove,  evergreen  twiaera,  from 
the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  ahooia 
in  aand,  under  a  U^Uelaaa,  and  in  bottom-hritt } 
luam  and  peat,  both  nbry  and  sandy.  Summer 
temp.,  flo*>  to  80°  i  winter,  5«°  to  64*. 

M.  aubere'ctum  (nearly-erect).    July.    17Af* 

—  eeno'«»m  (red-oetned).    SO.    July.     1881. 

Hsma'ntbus.  Blood  Flower.  (From 
Aotma,  blood,  and  antho§,  a  flower;  re- 
ferring to  the  colour  of  the  spathe  and 
filaments  of  some  species.  Nat.urd.,  Jma- 
ryllids  [Am aryllidaces] .  Linn.,  6  Hextm  • 
<frta  I'Monuggnia.) 

Bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  excf-pt 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Chiefly  valued  for 
their  leavca,  and  the  markings  on  the  flower-scape. 
Except  muitijto'nu  the^  will  all  live  in  a  border, 
with  a  sclass  covering  in  winter,  protected  from 
frost.  Under  such  treatment  they  reat  in  summer, 
and  grow  in  winter.  OffseU ;  sandy  loam,  fibry 
peat,  and  a  little  dried  cuw-dung. 

H.  a'/6</loa  (white-flowered).  1.  White.  June.  1701. 
•^  mmur^Uoi'de*  (amaryllis-like).    |.  Pink.   Au- 
gust.   1826. 
— '  cs'nsetM  (fleah-ooloured).  i.  Pink.  June.  1810. 

—  evrina'ttu  (keel- heaved).  ^.  Pink.  Au|tust.  1759. 

—  (wurete^ftw  (straitened).    1.    Pink.    Febniary. 

1 70S. 

—  CMct'neiij  (scarlet).  1.  Red.  September,  lfl-20. 

—  cra'astpei  (thick-leaf-aUlked).  |.   Red.  June. 

1880. 

—  kufmiU*  (low),    i-  Scarlet.    September.   1825. 

—  A^a/oe<i'rpM(g1aaa-fruiied}.  1 .  lied.  July.  1828. 
•>>  <n«<"g-ius  (showy).    Scarlet.    August.    Natal. 

—  tojice«/o'/iia(sp€ar-head-leaved).  I.  Red.  Oc- 

tober.   1704- 
~«iaru/a'/tt«Cspoited-toaped).    1.   June.    1/00. 

—  magni'Jicus  (splendid).  1 4.  Scarlet.  July.  18s8. 

—  mo<eAa'<tts  (musk-scented).     1.    Red.    Sep- 

tember.   181 6. 

—  muUiJlo'ru*  (many-fiowered).  1.  Scarlet.  June. 

Sierra  Leone.   1/83.    Warm  greenhouse. 

—  orMcMio'Ha  (globe-shaped).   4.   White.   July. 

1820. 

—  p«m<'/io  (dwarf).    ^,    Pink.    August.  1789. 

—  pu^e'aceiu  (downy).    1.    White.   July.  1774. 
— /^unt'cetM  (scarlet).    1.   Scarlet.   June.  1729. 
-^  quadriw^lm*  (four-valved).    1.   Flame.  Sep- 
tember.   1700. 

—  fo<wid(/b'/iM«  (round-leaved).  I.  Scarlet.  July. 

]79«»- 

—  toHgui'neuB  (bloody).  1 .  Crimson.  August.  1880. 

—  tenuijto'rua  (alender-flowered).  1.  Bright  red. 

April.    Moxamblque.    1830. 

—  M^'nua  (tiger-like).  1.  Flame.    April.  1700. 

HfMATo'XYLON.  Logwood.  (From  Aaima, 
blood,  and  xylon^  wood.  Nat  ord..  Legu- 
minous Piants  [Fabaceae].  Linn.,  10-Z^e- 
candHa  l-Monoggnia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cultinga  of  young  aboota 
getting  Arm,  in  aand,  under  a  bell-glaas,  in  heatt 
and  seeds  steeped  before  sowing,  and  then  placed 
in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
Ump.,  flO<*  to  85'}  winter,  48*  to  55". 
M.  CmmpeeMt^num  (Campechy).  88.  Yellow.  8. 
Amer.    1784. 

Hjimodo'eum.  Bloodroot.  (From  ftatnuH 
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blood,  and  doroiit  a  gift;  referrfag  to  the 
rooiB  being  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. HbX.  ord.^  Bloodroots  [Hflaraodoia- 
oen] .     Linn.,  3^  Triandria  %'Dlgynia, ) 

OreenhoUM  herbaceout  plants,  from  Australia, 
with  orange  flowers.  Division  of  the  roots,  as 
growth  commettces,  in  spring}  peat  and  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  Zh'*  to  40^. 

17.  p/rdi/M'/itfin  (flat-Iraved).  1|.  August.    1810. 

—  /ere/i/o'/miM  (round-leaved).  1.  August.  1833. 

Ha-ha  is  a  sunk  fence,  being  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  spreading 
ditch,  either  to  avoid  any  interruption  to 
an  expanse  of  surface,  or  to  let  in  a  de- 
sired prospect.  As  all  deceptions  are  un- 
satisfactory to  good  taste,  and  as,  when 
viewed  lengthwise,  these  fences  are 
formal  and  displeasing,  they  ought  never 
to  be  adopted  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Hair.    See  Animal  Matters. 

Ha'kka.  (Named  after  Baron  Hake,  a 
German  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Pro- 
iendi  [Proteacese].  lAnn.f^'Tetrandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  New  Holland  ahmbs,  all 
with  white  flowers,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Cuttings  of  young  shoots  well  ripened,  in 
ssnd,  over  peat,  and  under  a  bell-glass,  kept  cool 
until  a  callus  is  formed,  and  then  placed  in  a  mild 
bottom 'heat  I  peat  two  parts,  and  one  of  loam, 
with  sufficiency  of  sand  and  broken  freestone  and 
pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
Winter  temp.,  Sfl**  to  45^.  A  shady  place  out  of 
doors  in  the  very  height  of  summer. 

H.  ueicala*ri$  (needlt'leaoed).  S.  June.  179i> 
"  lUfunthuphy'Ua  (pnckiy-lfsArtd),    S.     1831. 

—  Ba'xteri  (Baxter*s).     1830. 

—  certt/opAjf'//a  (horn-leaved).  4.  Brown.  June. 

1834. 

—  dne'rea  (grey-leaeaf).    i.    June.    1803. 

—  claot^ta  (club-leaoei<).    5.    July.     1824. 

—  erista'ta  (crested).    1837* 

—  eucui/u'/a  (hooded).    4.    June.    1834. 

—  daefiftui'dea  (daetylb-like).    ?•    July.    1798* 

—  denlieula'ta  (small- toothed).     I8S7< 

—  crAina'/a  (hedgehog).    3.    June.    18SI. 

~-  epigio'ttit  (windpipe-valved).   4.   May.    I8I9. 

—  /fe'jrt/js  (pliant).    4.     1834. 

—  >!o'rida  (flowery).    5.     1803. 

•^  gi&6t/$a  i%mollen' fruited),    J.    Uay.    1790. 
~-  glahe'Ua  (smoothish). 

—  uiei/u7ia  (holly-leaved).    4*    August.    1803. 

—  LarM6e'r<i( Lambert's).    4.    lass. 

— /anrjrera  (woolly).    3A.    June.    1830. 

—  ta(i/i/ii$t  (broad-leaved).    4.     I83A. 

-—  Unea'rta  (narrow-Z^aoerf).    4.    May.     18S4* 

—  longifi/Ua  {Umg-leaoed),    3.     I8i3. 

—  marginafta  (bordered).    4.    July.    1824. 

—  mif»tm  (mixed). 

—  mpriemMliu  (gale-leaved).    1899. 

—  MIFr/ordet  (myrtle-like).  14.  Red.    February. 

Swan  River. 
<— arfUs  (glossy).    8.    June.    1 808, 
»  modf/»a  (knotted).    1 834 . 

—  oMf'fMa  (unequal-Jlotoereif).  tf.  May.  1808. 
«•  o/ef^y/fo  (olive-leaved).    5.    June.     1/94. 

«- j9ec/(iM'to  (comb-like).    4.    May.    18 lO. 
•^  pui^'onf/iyrmif  (dagger-formed).    0.     1790< 
*•  re^a'fMfa  (sravy-leMViO.    4.    June.    I8:t4. 


H.  nurifa'lm  (mscns-leaved).    4.    July. 

—  «a/j'/riia  (willow-/<vBr^.    7.     April.     I79I. 

—  Mcopafria  (broom-like).    Yellow.     Swan  River. 

—  ttfaoeo'/eiw  (sweet-smelling).    4.     I8«8. 

—  tubult^ta  (awl-shaped-ZeaPM^.   4.  May.    I  St 

—  nUtrafta  (furrowed-Zeaeetf).    4.    May.     Itia. 

—  trifa^rmia  (three-form). 

—  tri/urcafta  (three-forked).    S.    Jooe.     18SI* 

—  tuberous  to  (knotted) .     1 838. 

—  uiiei'na  (furae-Iike).    4.    1844. 

—  unduiafta  (wavy-Zeaoeif).    3.    Juna.    1S06. 

—  pofria  (variable).    3.    July.     I82S. 

—  Vieto'rim  (Queen  Victoria's).    White,  ycDov 

Hauc'sia.  Snowdrop- tree.  (Named after 
Dr.  HaUs,  author  of  VegeiabtM  Statics, 
Nat  ord.,  StoraxworU  [Styracacett].  T^nn-^ 
W'Dodecandria  i-MonogytuA,) 

Hardy  deeidaons  shrubs  {  by  seed  in  spving,  Vv 
layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  roots  in  apriag  and 
autumn ;  require  a  deep,  sandy,  moist  soti  co  gfo« 
them  to  a  large,  healthy  sise. 

H.  tetrafptera  (four- winged).    18.    White.  May. 
Carolina.    1756. 

—  pmrvifit/ra  (small-flowered).   8.  White.   May. 

N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  dFjvlera  (two-winged).   0.  Whita.   Aprfl.    M. 

Amer.    1758. 

Half-hardy  Plants  are  those  which 
require  partial  shelter,  as  in  a  cold  jnt  or 
frame,  during  the  winter.  Here  some  at- 
tention is  required  to  exclude  from  theni 
dampness  and  frost,  hat  especially  tha 
first 

Hauvode'ndron.  Salt-tree.  (From  Aa- 
tmo»,  sea- coast,  and  dendron^  a  tree;  ra- 
ferring  to  its  native  habitat.  Nat.  ord^ 
Legwmnoua  Plants  [Fabaoeae].  Linn.,  17. 
Diadelphia  ^Decandria*  Allied  to  Co- 
lutea.) 

Hardy  deeiduoas  shrubs,  nattvea  of  fiberia. 
Grafted  standard  high  on  the  LdMiranim  it  fenaa 
one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  treea  tku  caa 
adorn  a  lawn.  Seeds,  cutt-'ngs,  and  Uycre  of  cka 
roots ;  common  soil ;  if  sandy  and  opea  ail  tJkm 
better. 
H.  orge'Hteum  (silrery).    0.    Pink.    Mar.  I77f. 

—  — —  braehfae'ma  (short-standarded;. '%,  f^k« 

June. 
-^  —  auboirtfaoema  (pale^greeniah).    C     FiAk. 
May. 

Hallb'ria.  (Named  after  Dr,  HaOer^ 
a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Fig  worts  [Scro- 
phulariacea].  Linn.,  l^DidgHmmim  2- 
Augiospermla.    Allied  to  Collinsia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Capa  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttinas  of  half- ripened  alioous  ia 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  rich,  aaady  Iwuak. 
Summer  temp.,  Oo^  to  70^;  winter,  SS^  to  as*, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  at  both  seasosu. 

H.  ellfptiea  (oval).    6.    Scariet.    May.    isit. 

—  l«'etda(shiniug-/e«Mir).6.  Scarlat.  Maj.iyaa. 

Haltiga.    See  Black  Flka. 

Hamamb'lis.  Witch  HazeL  (Frona 
hamoj  together  with,  and  mela,  firnit;  i«> 
ferring  to  the  flowers  and  fruit  bein^  oa 
this  tree  at  the  aame  time.    Nat. 
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Wiieh  ITaxeU  [HamftTiielidaeen].  linn., 
4^Tetrandria  H.Digymia,) 

Hardy  dcciduoat  shnibt,  from  North  America, 
vktch  prodoca  their  yellow  flowers  durinir  the 
winter,  after  the  Icaree  have  fallen.  Cutting!  of 
the  roots,  layer*,  and  aeeds,  the  latter  grnerally 
re«{isiHaf  two  years  to  vecetate  ;  s<iil  sandy  and 
moist  I  male  and  female  flowers  generally  on  se- 
Varate  plants  |  tha  lemale  flowers  are  the  most 
attractire. 

JV.  mmrmphf*lla  (larfre-leared).    II.  Mar.  ItlS. 

—  rir^Mtra  (Virginian).    It.    Hay.     181 S. 

HiVBUROB  Parsley.  I^etroteU'num 
mii'vym,  var.  iaii/o'Uum, 

UMe. — This,  known  also  by  the  name 
hroad-leaved  and  large-rooted  Parsley,  is 
ealtivated  for  its  root,  which  attains  the 
size  of  a  middling  parsnip,  boiling  ex- 
ceedingly tender  and  palatable.  It  is 
eaten  both  as  a  sauce  to  flesh  meat,  and 
in  soups,  &c. 

Sowing. — Sow  at  monthly  intervals, 
from  February  until  the  middle  of  Jnne, 
thinly  in  drills  nine  inches  apart.  The 
plants  appear  in  about  a  monrh  after  sow- 
ing, and  require  to  be  thinned  to  nine 
inches  asunder.  Frequent  hoeing  is  the 
only  cultivation  requii^.  By  the  end  of 
July,  or  during  August,  the  earliest  sow- 
ings will  have  acquired  a  sufficient  size 
for  occasional  use  ;  but  the  roots  seldom 
attain  their  full  growth  until  Michaelmas ; 
and  the  latest  crops  not  until  the  fi>llow- 
ing  year.  On  the  arrival  of  frost,  some 
of  them  must  be  taken  up,  and  buried  in 
sand,  in  a  dry  situation  under  cover. 

To  Bove  Seed, — Some  plants  must  be 
left  where  grown,  and  allowed  to  run  in 
May.  Their  produce  will  ripen  in  July 
or  August.  Then  to  be  out,  dried,  beat 
ont,  and  stored. 

Uame'ua.  (Named  after  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  Du  Hamel.  Nat  ord., 
Cimehonads  [Ginohonacese].  Linn.,  6-Pefi. 
tandria  l^Monogjfnia,) 

Store  evergreen  sbmbs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in 
aaad,  under  s  bell-glass,  and  tn  bottom-heat; 
sandy  peat  and  flbry  losm.  Summar  temp.,  00^ 
to  85^  ;  winter,  MP  to  66^. 

a.miil^riM  (axUlary).     1.     Yellow.     Angust. 

W.  Ind.    18S2. 
^- dhjfaafntha   (yellow-flowered).     8.     Yellow. 

November.    Jamaica.    IStS. 
^latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).     (Scarlet.     August. 

Trinidad.    1819. 

—  ^teiss  (spreading).  5.    Yellow.    July.    His- 

panlola.    17ftS* 

—  ipkmroeafrpm  (round-fruited).     It.    Orange. 

July.    Mexico.    1811. 

—  wemtrietfam  (much-swollen).    8.  YeHow.  Sep- 

tember.   W.  Ind.    177S* 

Hamilto'iiia.  (Named  after  Mr.  Sa- 
wuUoKt  an  American  betanisu    Nau  ord.» 


Cind»cwa^n  [Cinchonaoec].     Linn.,  29* 
DioBciaZ-Triandina,  Allied  to Guettarda.) 

Store  evergreen  shrubs,  with  sweet-secntecl 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  glass,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-heat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  when  growing.  00*  to  80°  {  in  winter, 
when  at  rest,  48*  to  55* ;  when  in  bloom,  55*. 

A .  sao'ftra  (scaly).  Pale  blue.  Jannar}    Nepaal, 

1828. 
—  MMoe'o/tfiu  (eweet-acented).     Whit8.     Octo* 

her.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

Hakmatophora  buceprala.  Buff-tip 
Moth.  This  moth  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  across.the  opened  fore-wings,  which 
are  silvery-grey, crossed  by  a  slender  black 
line,  and  preceded  by  a  red  one  near 
the  base  of  the  wings,  several  dusky  bars 
in  the  middle,  and  with  a  large  oval  cream- 
coloured  patch,  enclosing  some  small  buff 
spots ;  edged  with  a  curved  red  line,  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  one ;  the  edges  of  the 
wings  varied,  black,  grey,  and  tawny  red. 
Hind-wings  whitish  ;  body  bufi^  dark 
brown  at  the  sides,  and  behind.  The 
caterpillars  are  yellow,  with  black  legs, 
and  several  rows  of  interrupted  black 
stripes.  Sometimes  the  green  and  black 
most  prevail,  so  that  the  yellow  seems  to 
constitute  the  bands.  They  are  found 
whilst  young,  thirty  or  forty  together,  on 
the  leaves  of  the  filbert  during  August  and 
September,  but  also  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elm,  oak,  ^c.  The  chrysalis  is  found  in 
the  earth ;  it  has  two  small  points  at  its 
tail. 

Hahmbbs  for  gardening  purposes  are 
made  with  a  clawed  head,  for  drawing  as 
well  as  driving  in  nails.  They  are  made 
of  five  different  sizes,  No.  5  being  the 
largest  Those  are  best  with  a  stud  in 
the  centre  of  the  head,  as  this  acts  as  a 
fulcrum  in  drawing  nails,  and  prevents 
bruising  any  branch  beneatii  the  hammer 
during  the  operation. 

Hanbury.    See  Awbubt. 

Hand-babbow  is  best  made  of  this 
form: — 


The  cage  below  is  useful  for  carrying 
leaves  and  other  litter;  and  when  the 
dose,  moveable  cover  is  on,  it  serves  as  a 
conveyance  for  plants  in  large  pots  or 
tab%  whidi,  when  in  flower  or  bearing 
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frnit^  might  he  too  violently  shaken  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

Hand-oi^ss  is  a  portable  glass-case 
ii»ed  for  sheltering  oaoliflowers  and  other 
plants  in  winter,  and  during  early  spring, 
or  to  retain  a  regular  supply  of  moisture 
Id  cuttings,  or  until  they  are  rooted.  The 
most  durable  and  convenient  are  made 
with  cast-iron  framing  of  this  form : — 


They  are  sometimes  made  with  moveable 
tops,  as  here  represented ;  bat  the  only 
advantage  it  affords  is,  that  several  of  the 
lower  portions  may  be  placed  upon  each 
other  to  protect  any  tall-growing  shrub  in 
severe  weather,  odierwise  they  are  more 
troublesome  to  move,  and  more  liable  to 
breakage  than  if  made  entire* 

Hand  Plant.    Chetroste'tnan. 

Hand-weedino  might  be  banished  al- 
most from  the  garden,  if  in  the  kitchen 
department  all  crops  were  inserted  in 
drills.  This  is  most  desirable;  for  the 
stirring  of  the  surface  consequent  to  hoe 
ing  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops, 
and  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently. 

HANonia  is  when  a  plant  is  so  badly 
inserted  by  the  dibble,  that  the  lower 
parts  of  the  roots  are  iu  an  unfilled  hole, 
while  the  earth  is  pressed  round  their 
collar,  so  as  to  keep  them  suspended  up- 
right in  their  place. 

Harobnbb'roia.  (Named  after  the 
Oouniett  of  Hardenbtrgt  in  Germany, 
sister  to  Baron  Flugel.  Nat.  ord.,  Le. 
guminoua  Plant$  [Fabacea].  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelpkia  ^Deeandria,  Allied  to  Ken- 
nedya.) 

OreenhooM  ererfrMti  eUmben,  from  Auttnilia, 
with  pnrpU  flowen,  except  where  otherwiHe 
mentlonra.  Cattingi  of  the  yoang  lide-ihoots, 
a  little  flrm  at  their  hue,  taken  off  in  April,  in 
•and,  under  a  bell-glaM,  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame  or  pit  without  botlom-heat ;  peat  two  parta, 
loam  one  part,  with  eand  and  a  little  charcoal,  to 
keep  the  compost  open.  Thev  Uke  a  little  shade 
in  tho  middle  of  eummer,  and  a  tMnp«ratUfe  of 
4«<*  to  48"  in  winter. 

ff.  O0mpt0mU^mm  (Compton's).      IS.      Purple, 

lilac    March.    1M3. 
—  eordaftm  (heart •iesiwrf).    April.     I8S0. 
*- iKfifa'ta  (iBter-lca««0.    li.    AprU.    ItSf. 


A.  mmtropkit  'Urn  (larfe-lcaTed^ .  I B.  Scsriet.  April. 

I8S5. 

—  monophjf'Ua  (one-leaved).    IS.    Aprft.     179a. 

—  lonfftraeemt^sa  (long-racemed^.  It.  ApriL  ISM. 

—  •Mi'la  (tgg'leaved),    0.    Apni.    iSSt. 

HABDBNiNo-orr.  By  this  term  gsr- 
deners  intend  the  gradual  preparation  of 
plants  to  endure  exposure  to  a  oolder  and 
more  airy  situation.  Thus,  before  bed- 
ding oat  geraniums,  or  ridging-oat  cu- 
cumbers, in  open  beds,  the  plants  ihmi 
have  been  nursed  under  glass  are,  hj 
degrees,  exposed  to  more  air  and  lesc 
warmth,  by  opening  the  lights  wider,  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  Ume,  not  only  by 
day,  but  by  night,  until  they  beeome 
inured  to  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  snf> 
fer  no  check  by  being  placed  in  the  open 
ground. 

Hardwi'gkia.  (Named  after  Oenerai 
Hardwicke,  of  the  East  Indian  Company. 
Nat.  ord.,  LeguminouB  Planti  [Fabace«l. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  i-A£onogynia»  Allied 
to  Cynometra.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  yellow  flowers,  fwnm 
the  Bast  Indies.  Cnttinn  of  ripe  young  shotttaic 


sandy  soil,  and  in  a  brisk  heat ;  rich,  sudy 
Summer  temp.,  Go**  to  BS^;  winter,  SS". 

H.  Mfitt'tm  {tmn-leaoed).    4S.    If  arch.     II 
--p<ima'to(ieafleted).    4S.    April.    1818. 

Hardy  Plants  are  those  which  endure 
uninjured  our  seasons  without  protection. 
Harebell.     Campa*nvia  rotmnd^'Hm, 
Hares  snd  Rabbits  are  deterred  from 
injuring  trees   and   shrubs,  by  mizittg 
night-soil  and  clay  in  water,  and  daatung 
it  over  the  stems,  with  a  brush,  in  No- 
vember; and,  if  the  winter  proves  veij 
wet,  in  February.    The  November  diess> 
ing  is,  however,  generally  sufficient.  Thi« 
mixture  has  stopped  their  depvedadoD^ 
entirely,  even  when  they  had  oorameaerd 
operations. 
Harb'8-Eab.    Bvpleu'rvm, 
Harb*s-Foot.     Oekro'ma  lago'^ms, 
Hare's-Fern.     Dava'Uia  Ctauurie'naim. 
Haricot.    See  Kidket  Bean. 
Haro'noa.    (From  ronffOy  the  name  in 
Madagascar.    Nat  ord.,  ZWmas  [Hyp«> 
rioacee].  Linn.,  IS-PolytuUlfkia  ^-.Mg* 
undria.    Allied  to  Elodea.) 

Evergreen  store  shrub.     Cuttinga    of 
shoots  gretting  a  little  firm,  in  sae4y  peat, 
belUglans,  in  heat  {  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
temp.,  00°  to  7<^l  winter,  48*  to  fti^ 

B.  MadagaMeari€^n§i9  (Madagmaear).  18. 
July.    Madagascar.    I8SS. 

Harpa'zjux.  {FTomffarpa!feeyd9Mf(h' 
ter  of  Lycurgns.  Nat.  ord.,  Cotmpon/^^ 
[Asteracee].  Linn.,  l9-3$ttgtifeam  8- 
IraiMa.    Allied  to  Helianthus.) 
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fliudy  herbMMua  plaat.  DiirMon  of  tb«  plant 
in  spring ;  common  ■oU* 

S.  rfficiMM  {sOff}.   Yellow.   August.    N.Amar. 

HARfiiso'iiiA.    (Named  in  honour  of 

iff*.  Ifarruoii,  of  laverpool,  its  inUro- 

^acer.    Nau  ord.,  A$clepiadi   [Asdepia- 

dac€»}.   linn.,  (^-Pentandna  U-JHgjfitia,) 

This  U  TMlly  a  BaattMa,  8love  evergreen 
dlrttb.  Cutting*  of  the  young  shoots,  a  little  firm 
at  their  baac,  after  fresh  growth  hat  eommenced, 
in  spring,  in  landy  •oil,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom- 
beat  (  peas  and  sandy  loam.  Anrnmec  temp.,  ^ 
to  8S^ ;  winter,  48"  to  66^ 

U.  LmUeroedea  (Lonieera-lika).  4.  Scariet.  July. 
BiasiL    18S&. 

Habto'oia.  ( Named  after  /.  Hartog, 
a  Dutch  natnralisL  Nat.  ord.,  SpUidle- 
tree*  [Gelaatraoen].  linn.,  b-Pentandria 
UMonoyyma,    Allied  to  Elsdodendron.) 

Rrtr^wttn  shrub,  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
CatSinga  of  the  ripe  staooU  under  a  bell-glass,  or 
under  a  hand-light,  and  protected ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  UsnaQy  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  will 
stand  out  of  ihwrs  in  elevated,  and  yet  sheltered 
plafces. 

M.  Cmp^ntia  {C%p9).    6.    July.    IMO. 
Hakt's  Tohgue.    Scolope'ndrium. 

Habtws'oia.    (Named  after  M,  ffart- 

weg,  court  gardener  to  the  Emperor  of 

Austria,  once  a  botanical  collector  for  the 

Horticoltaral  Society.    Nat  ord.,  Orchidt 

[ChrdiidacesB].     linn.,  W-Oynandria   1- 

Monandria,) 

Store  orchids.  Dirlsion  of  the  plant  in  spring ; 
very  llbry  peat,  potsherds,  and  charcoal.  Summer 
temp.,  dO^  to  85*  I  winter,  50^  to  15^ 

a.anmtif^Mm  (thick-leaved).     Purple.     April. 

Onadmala.    1840. 
—  pHpy«Veo  (purple).    1.  Purple.  August.  Vera 

Crus.    1837. 
— -^— en^rtuf^^o'lla  (narrow-leaved).  1.  Purple. 

June.    Mezieo.    184S. 

Hasbaoat-tbsb.     CurtVsia, 
Hatohet-tbtch.    Bhe'rrula. 
Hautboy  or  Hautbois.    See  St&aw- 


1894. 

lasi. 


Hawk-flt.    See  Soxva. 
Havkwseo.    JBiera'eeum, 

Hawo'bthia.  (Named  in  honour  of  A. 
H,  Haworth,  £$q,,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish botanist.) 

For  cnltnie,  Hce.,  see  Alob,  of  which  it  Is  a 
section.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  and  all  have  grey  flowers. 

H.  e'tM^mu  (white-e(^«n.    I.    July.    )708- 

—  •UOriiM  (ridged-lined).    |.    August.    1814. 

—  anfwslf/o'/ie  (Mrrow-leavcd).   ^.  June.  1894. 

—  erscAiiof dcf  veooweb-Uke).    I.  August.  17S7. 
— >  — ~-  ntl'fier  (smaller).    1.    August.    I8I9. 

— >  erlef e'ta  (awned).    I.    July.    1890. 

<—  esyerfa^sesile  trougbish).    i.    June.    I81t. 

—  ^#re.pfre»«  (dark  green).    1.    May.    I8U. 

—  miPmua'ta  (attenuated).    1.    July.    1798. 
^  ftre'etff  (short),    i.    June.    1818. 


ISM. 
.  I8I9. 
1880. 

17S9. 


a*  ektermtaffUhm  (green-spinedj.    f.     August. 

1820. 

—  elaripe'rla  (dear-pearled).  |.  June. 
-~  eomret^tm  (compressed).  ^.  Aiqpist 
~  eoMci'iifM  (neM).    ^.    1888. 

<—' eordt/tf'<i«  (heart-leaved).    4*    Jone.    1817* 
*  ew'ria  (sbort'lwMed).    h.    July.     I8IO. 
•—  euapidafta  (spine-pointed).   (.   August.    ISIQ; 
<— '  cpmbi/a'rmia  (boat- formed).    |.    June.    179}. 

—  dentieuieftm  (small-toothed).  (.  August.  1819' 

—  ere'ctm  {nteUpeurf).    4*    August.     1818. 

—  ««pa'nra  (eipanded).     1.    August.    I79S* 

—  fateit^ta  (banded-oeaW).    i.    August.    I818. 

—  —  mm'for  (larger).    4*    ^^7»    '9^* 

—  #''«*•« 7a  (grained),    i.    July.    1/85. 

—  k^'ftrida(hjhnd).    i.    June.     1891. 

—  indun^ta  (hveA-branehp),    4*    June. 

—  ttt'tt't^reni  (lively-green).    4*    August. 

—  Itf'rit  (smoodi-vAt/e-edlf  mH.  i.  August 
~ /i'sip^  (limpid),    i-    August.     I8I9. 

—  mar^aWff/era  (pesrl-beanng).    1.  July. 

—  mj'nor  (lesser-pfer/).    1.    June. 

—  m<ra  Ai7if  (sdmirable-ciMAiou).  i.  July.  179ft« 

—  mll/^/ttVta  (mftny-sided).    4.    Julv.    18S4. 

—  etucrone'/a  (sharp-pointed),    k*    July.     1834. 
~  mvftiea  (blunt-rKsAJon).    \.    July.    1890. 

—  fH'gn'eane   (grauu^a/ed-blaek).     4.     August. 

1899. 
~  iti'Ma  (shining).    1.    July.    J  895. 

—  obttt'sa  («maX<A>lunt)*    4.    June.     1894._ 

—  pa'tiida  (psle-/(Teen).    4.    June.     1890.' 

—  p/aw</b7i«  ^flat-leaved).    4.    April.     1894. 

—  |Nipii/i/fa  (nipp)ed).    1.    June.    1890. 

—  —  sein«;>api//o'sa  (half-nippled).    1^.  June. 

1820. 

—  po'ma  (small).    |.    May.    1891. 

—  pseM*^o-<tfr<iio'se(sHghtly-twisted-llriiyutor). 

1.    July.    1818. 

—  pu^mfla  (dyittiTf-eobwtb),    1. 

—  ra'duta  (file-s«r/ared-peer/)< 

—  —  atptfrior  (rougher).    1. 

—  -—  li^rrior  (smoother).    1. 

—  — —  p/vrfperto'to  (msny-pearled).  l.  August. 

1820. 

—  ramiffera  (branch-bearing).    4.  August 


May.    1719. 
14.    May.  I8ts. 
August.     1890. 
August.     1895. 


1891. 
1795. 
1U90. 


1798. 
1. 


—  recN'rvo  (curled-back-/eared).  1.  Augusti 

—  ReiHwafrti  (Reinwsrt's  peart),   4.  June. 

—  re/tcu/o'to  (netted),    i.    June.    1794< 

—  refu'ra  (bent-back-eiMAiois).    1.   June. 

—  tca'bra  (rough).    |.    June.    1818. 
— '  fewdmargarita/era  (half -pearl-  bearing) 

April.    I8I9. 

—  —— ma'/er  (larger).    1.    April.    1819* 

—  -—mi'uer  (smaller).    1.    April.    1819* 

—  mw/^>erto'to  (many-pearled).  1.   April.  181 9* 

—  temtj'toAra'/a  (half-smoothed).   4.  June.  181  !• 
~  «e/a'/a  (bristle- /«aD«d).     1.    June.    1890. 

— fRo'/ar  (larger).    1.    July.    1890. 

— me'dia  (mediate).    1.    July.     1898. 

fij'^cans  (blackish).     1.    July.     1899. 

—  to'rdida  (sordid),    k,    July.     1820. 

— /«ss«</a'/a(de»ilr-checkered).    4.    June.    1898. 

—  torfutt'ta  voollared).    1.    August.    1898. 

~ /er/e'/Za  (slightly-twisted).    4.    July.    1817< 

—  forZwo'sa  (twisted).    1.    July.    1794* 

—  traiub^cefu  (transparent).    1.    June. 

—  h^rgida  (swoUen-cusAMm).  |.  August 

—  eeue'sa  (veiny),    i,    June.    1820. 

—  vjrc'scefis  (greenish),     l.    August.    18 1 9. 
— '  -—  mVnor  (smaller).    4*    August.    18Ii» 

—  visct/sa  (clammy),    l^.    June.    17V» 
Hawtro&n.     OrtUte'yve. 
Hawthobh-bttttbrflt.    Pt^riSi 
Haylo'ckia.    (Named  after  Mr,  Haf 

Ifeky  gardener  to  Dr.  Herbert.    Nat^ord.t 


1795. 

181^ 
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JmaTyflids  [Amaryllidacefle].    Allied  to 

Cooperia.) 

A  small  bulb,  w!th  vtrj  narrow  learea  and  one 
flowered  scape.  Offsets ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
peat  and  leaf-mould  ;  reouires  the  protection  of  a 
frame,  or  to  be  deeply  planted  in  a  dry  plaee  in 
winter. 

B,fu»eUa  (dwarf),  k-  Straw.  Septcnbcr. 
Buenoe  Ayres.     1829 

IIazel.     Co'rylus  avelta'na. 

Heading,  or  as  it  is  also  termed.  Cab- 
baging or  Jjoavingt  is  an  inaptitude  to  un- 
fold the  central  leaves,  characteriziog  the 
various  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 
They  have  their  centre  or  bud  composed 
of  a  larger  number  of  leaves  than  usual, 
and  these,  in  some  instances,  are  so  com- 
plexly combined  that  the  plant  has  not 
sufficient  power  to  force  them  open  to 
permit  the  protrusion  of  the  seed-stem. 
The  closeness  of  the  heading  is  regulated 
by  the  exposure  to  the  light.  In  a  shady 
situation  all  the  leaves  are  required  to 
elaborate  the  sap,  on  account  of  the  defi- 
cient light  rendering  each  less  active; 
therefore  they  open  as  they  are  formed. 
In  a  free  exposure  a  few  leaves  are  able 
to  effect  the  requisite  decomposition ;  and 
hence  the  reason  why  cabbages  always 
have  **  harder  hearU  **  in  summer  than  in 
spring  or  autumn,  when  the  light  is  less 
intense. 

HsADiNO-DOWir,  is  cutting  off  entirely, 
or  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  ^a  process  not  rashly 
to  be  resorted  to,  and  adopted  only  to  re- 
duce them  when  the  plant  seems  declin- 
ing in  vigour,  or  has  attained  an  undesir- 
able size. 

HsARf  s-EASE.    See  Panst. 

Heat  is  the  prime  agent  employed  by 
the  Almighty  Creator  to  call  vegetable 
life  into  existence,  to  develope  vegetable 
form,  to  effect  all  vegetable  changes,  and 
to  ripen  all  vegetable  produce.  All  these 
effects  are  performed  most  effi(»ently,  in 
the  case  of  every  plant,  at  some  different 
temperature  or  degree  of  heat ;  and  he 
who  ascertains  most  correctly  those  heats 
lias  taken  a  gigantic  step  towards  excel- 
lenoe  as  a  gardener.  An  uncongenial 
heat  is  as  pernicious  to  vegetables  as  to 
animals.  Eveiy  plant  has  a  particular 
temperature,  without  which  its  functions 
cease ;  but  the  majority  of  them  luxuriate 
most  in  a  climate  of  which  the  extreme 
temperatures  do  not  much  exceed  82<> 
and  00«.  No  seed  will  vegetate,  no  sap 
will  circulate,  in  a  temperature  at  or  below 
ih«  freesing  point  of  water.    No  cultiva- 


tion will  render  pi  ants,  natives  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  capable  of  bearing  the  rigours  of 
our  winters,  although  their  offsprings 
raised  from  seed,  may  be  rendered  much 
more  hardy  than  their  parents.  Others 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  greatest 
known  cold  to  which  they  can  be  exposed  ; 
yet  all  have  degrees  of  temperatoie  most 
congenial  to  them,  and  if  subjected  to 
lower  temperatures,  are  less  or  more  in- 
jured proportionately  to  the  intensity  of 
that  reduction.  If  the  reduction  o# 
temperature  be  only  slightly  below  that 
which  is  congenial,  it  merely  causes  th« 
growth  of  the  plant  to  diminish  and  its 
colour  to  become  more  pale ;  this  effect 
being  now  produced  by  the  plant's  tor- 
pidity, or  want  of  excitement  to  perfona 
the  requisite  elaboration  of  the  sap,  as  it 
is  by  over-excitement  when  made  to  vege- 
tate in  a  temperature  which  is  too  elevated. 

If  blossoms  are  produced  at  all,  thej 
are  unfertile,  and  tlie  entire  aspect  of  the 
plant  betrays  that  its  secretions  are  not 
healthy,  and  its  functions  are  deadened. 
Mr.  Knight  says,  *'that  melons  and 
cucumber  plants,  if  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture too  low,  produce  an  excess  of  female 
blossoms ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  too 
high,  blossoms  of  the  opposite  sex  are 
by  far  too  profuse.*'  The  drier  the  air 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  moistars 
transpired ;  and  this  becomes  so  exces- 
sive, if  it  be  also  promoted  by  a  high 
temperature,  that  plants  in  hothouses, 
where  it  has  occurred  often,  dry  up  as  if 
burned.  The  justly -lamented  Mr.  Daniefl 
has  well  illustrated  this  by  showing,  that 
if  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse  be 
raised  only  five  degrees,  viz.,  from  75^  to 
80°,  whilst  the  air  within  it  retains  the 
same  degree  of  moisture,  a  plant  that  in 
the  lower  temperature  exhaled  fifty- seven 
grains  of  moisture,  would,  in  the  higher 
temperature,  exhale  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Plants,  however,  like  animals,  can  bear 
a  higher  temperature  in  dry  air  than  th^ 
can  in  air  charged  with  vapour.  Animals 
are  scalded  in  the  latter  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  elevated,  and  plants  die  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  if  boiled.  MM. 
Edwards  and  Colin  found  kidney-beaos 
sustained  no  injury,  when  the  air  was 
dry,  at  a  temperature  of  1.70»;  but  they 
died  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  air  was  mcnst. 
Other  plants  under  similar  oircamstanees 
would  perish  probably  at  a  much  lower 
temperature;  and  the  fact  affords  a 
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ing  to  the  gardener  to  hare  the  atmo- 
sphere in  his  stoves  very  dry  whenever  be 
wishes  to  elevate  their  temperature  for  the 
destmction  of  insects  or  other  purposes. 
Certain  plants  flourish  in  hot- water 
^ringn,  of  which  the  temperature  varies 
lietween  the  scalding  heats  of  from  16Qp 
to  ]80^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
and  others  have  been  found  growing  freely 
on  the  edges  of  volcanoes,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere heated  above  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  Uiat 
most  plants  will  better  bear,  for  a  short 
time,  an  elevated  temperature,  which,  if 
long  continued  would  destroy  them,  than 
they  can  a  low  temperature.  Thus  a 
temperature  much  above  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  to  orchidaceous  and  other 
tropical  plants,  is  generally  fatal  if  endured 
bj  them  for  only  a  few  minutes ;  whereas 
a  ooiudderable  elevation  above  a  salutary 
temperature  is  rarely  injurious  to  plants. 
But  this  is  not  universflJly  the  case ;  for 
the  elegant  PrVmula  margina'ta  is  so  im- 
patient of  heat,  that,  although  just  about 
to  bloom,  it  never  opens  a  bud  if  brought 
into  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  fire. 

The  temperature  should  always  be  regu- 
lated, in  our  hothouses,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  Hght.  At  night  it  should  be  so  low 
as  to  put  the  circulation  of  the  sap  into  a 
comparative  state  of  rest;  and  in  dull 
days  the  temperature  should  be  full  10" 
lower  than  in  those  of  bright  sunshine. 

HsATHS.    See  Ebi'oa. 

Propagation:  by  CuUings. — In  order 
lobe  successfulin  striking  the  hard-wooded 
keaiks,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  plant  of 
each  kind  in  gentle  heat,  to  cause  them 
to  push  forth  young  shoots.  Whilst  they 
are  growing,  the  materials  for  the  opera- 
tion of  propagation  should  be  prepared: 
these  are  the  requisite  number  of  dear 
heU-glaM$e$.  It  will  be  advantageous  to 
have  them  of  different  sizes ;  the  smallest 
3^  inches,  and  the  largest  0  inches  di- 
ameter,  with  two  sizes  between.  Also  pre- 
pare the  drainage  by  breaking  a  quantity 
of  potsherds.  These  should  be  m  three 
aizes,  the  largest  about  an  inch  across, 
the  nest  half  an  inch,  and  the  smallest 
the  siae  of  marrow-fat  peas,  with  tfie 
dust  sifted  out  from  amongst  them.  Next, 
have  the  toil  ready.  The  best  is  to  be 
had  from  some  dry  moorland  where  the 
heather  grows  wild.  Break  the  turves 
into  a  iSne  state,  and  pass  it  through  a 
Une  sieve,  reserring  the  rougher  ]^eces 
lo  cover  the  drainage  with.  The  next 
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things  to  look  after  are  the  pots.    If  new, 
they  must  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  for  a 
few  hours;   if  old,  they  must  be  well 
scoured  and  made  perfectly  dean.  Lastly, 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  tUoer 
tand,  a  pair  of  propagating  saseors,  and  a 
small  ivory-handled  knife  of  the  very  beet 
material.    All  these  being  in  readiness, 
see  that  the  cuttings  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  off  the  plants.    If  they  have  made 
fresh  shoots  an  inch  long,  they  are  ready 
for  use.    Then  take  a  small  dean  pot, 
invert  it,  and  place  it  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  cuttings,  then 
fill  in  round  afewof  the  largest  potsherds, 
and  cover  them  with  some  of  Uie  second 
size,  and  then,  lastly,  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  smallest  size,  cover 
these  with  a  layer  of  the  rough  siftings. 
The  whole  of  these  should  fill  the  pot 
to  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of  &e 
rim  of  the  pot    Upon  that  place  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  heath  mould,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  the  silver  sand;  level 
this  last  layer  with  a  circular  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  nail  driven  into  the  centre, 
to  form  a  handle.    Finish  with  a  layer 
of  the  pure  white  sand  quite  levd  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.    Give  a  good  water- 
ing with  a  fine  rose  pot,  to  settle  the 
same.    Then  take  off  the  cuttings  with 
the  scissors,  and  dress  them  with  the 
knife;  cut  the  bottom  of  the  cutting 
clean  off  with  a  level  cut,  just  at  the 
part  between  the  new  and  the  old  wood ; 
then  cut  off  tlie  leaves  dose  to  the  stem, 
without  wounding  its  bark,  about  two* 
thirds  of  its  length  from  the  bottom.  Aa 
each  cutting  is  made,  place  it  under  the 
bell-glass  upon  the  sand,  till  a  suffident 
number  are  made  to  fill  the  pot.    Make 
a  mark  in  the  sand  to  show  the  size  of 
the  glass,  and  then  proceed  to  put  in  the 
cuttings  in  regular  rows  across  the  pot, 
keeping  the  leaves  Just  dear  out  of  the 
sand.    When  they  are  all  planted,  give 
another  gentle  watering,  to  settle  the 
sand  firm ;  allow  them  to  dry  partially 
before  the  glass  is  put  on.    Then  place 
them  in  a  house  where  they  can  be  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  keep  up  a  gentle  heat 
of  55^,  as  near  as  possible.    Wipe  the 
glasses  dry  every  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  remove  them 
into  a  cooler  house,  and  give  a  litUe  air 
by  placing  three  short  pieces  of  wood,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
long, so  aa  to  form  a  triangle,  and  let  the 
beU-glass  rest  upon  them.  In  this  houae 
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it  will  still  be  Deoes&ary  to  shade  them 
irom  the  blazing  sun.  This  is  easily  done 
by  spreading  some  Hheets  of  paper  over 
them;  but  remove  this  shade  instantly 
when  the  sun  is  overclouded.  When  they 
have  oeen  in  this  situation  for  a  month, 
remove  the  glasses  entirely,  and  a  month 
afterwards  commence  potting  them  o£f 
in  8-inch  pots,  four  in  a  pot,  stopping 
them  at  the  same  time,  .to  make  them 
bushy.  Place  them  in  a  oold  frame, 
upon  a  layer  of  river-sand  on  coal-ashes ; 
shade  again  for  a  time,  and  give  air  mo- 
derately. When  they  have  made  fresh 
roots  expose  them  occasionally  to  gentle 
showers,  but  by  no  means  to  heavy  rain. 
Give  them  due  supplies  of  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
In  these  pots  they  must  remain  till  the 
spring  following.  During  the  winter 
place  them  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  in 
a  light,  airy  greenhouse.  About  March, 
pot  them  singly  into  the  same  sized  pots, 
shading  them  again  till  firesh  roots  are 
formed.  They  are  then  ready  for  the 
usual  routine  of  culture.  Heaths,  with 
tqft  wood  and  free  growth,  are  more  easy 
to  propagate,  and  do  not  require  so  much 
preparation;  but  in  other  respects  the 
management  is  the  same. 

Bif  Seed," Several  kinds  of  heaths 
produce  plenty  of  good  seed ;  even  some 
tbat  are  extremely  difficult  to  propagate 
any  other  way,  such,  for  instance,  as  E, 
4fUg4inn^  E,  odo*ra  ro'tero,  E,  halicaea^bOf 
E,triu'mp/uinst  and  some  others  of  similar 
habit.  Fill  the  pots  in  the  same  way  as 
for  cuttings,  only  mix  the  top  layer  of 
sand  with  as  much  heath-mould ;  make 
the  surface  smooth,  and  sow  the  seed  in 
spring  on  the  surface,  covering  it  as 
siighdy  as  possible ;  water  with  the  finest 
syringe,  so  that  it  may  fall  upon  the  seed 
like  the  finest  dew ;  place  the  pots  near 
the  glass,  shade  from  bright  sun,  and 
keep  the  surface  just  moist.  The  seed- 
lings will  soon  come  up,  and  require  great 
oaie,  or  they  will  fog  ofil  To  prevent 
this  give  air  daily.  As  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled  transplant  them  into  6-inch 
pots  rather  thickly,  but  standing  clear  of 
each  other,  in  this  state  they  may  re- 
main for  six  or  eight  months,  and  then 
pot  them  off  into  3-inch  pots,  four  in  a 
pot,  and  manage  them  afterwards  in  the 
same  way  as  the  oattings. 

8oU. — This  has  been  already  described 
above,  in  writing  of  the  soil  proper  for 
Ui9  ottttinga  to  foot  into;  to  for  larger 


plants  it  must  not  be  sifted  so  fine.  For 
very  large  plants  do  not  mft  it  at  all ;  Ibr 
such,  if  a  few  pieces  of  sand-stone  ar« 
mixed  amongst  the  mould,  they  will  b« 
useful  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrttta  to 
the  centre  of  the  ball. 

Potlin^.— Heaths  thrive  beat  if  th* 
mould  is  left  below  the  rim  of  the  pot 
from  half  an  inch  for  small  plants  in  6- 
inch  pots,  to  two  inches  in  large  ooea^ 
This  space  holds  a  supply  of  water  which 
gradually  sinks  through,  and  effeetaaUy 
moistens  the  ball  to  the  oentte.  Drain 
thoroughly  with  broken  potsherds,  half 
an  inch  for  small  plants,  to  three  inches 
for  very  large  ones. 

Culture. — Cold  pits  or  frames,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  are  the  best  protection  to 
place  heaths  in  during  their  youth,  and  a 
good,  airy,  light,  span-roofed  greenhooaa 
for  them  through  winter  and  spring,  when 
they  are  too  large  for  the  frames.  In 
summer  they  should  be  set  out  of  doors 
upon  a  thick  bed  of  coal-ashes,  behind  a 
low  wall  or  hedge.  Whilst  in  this  poeitiua 
they  must  have  an  abundant  and  conaUmt 
supply  of  water.  If  the  ball  ever  beconMS 
thoroughly  dry,  the  plants  will  oertainly 
die;  therefoi-e,  attend  to  .this  point  of 
watering  most  rigidly  and  perseveringly. 
In  winter  they  do  not  require  so  much ; 
but  even  in  that  season  they  must  be  k^ 
moderately,  but  constantly  andtharooglJy 
moistened. 

DiMojex. — Heaths  are  subjeet  to  go  off 
at  the  point  where  the  stem  ends  and  the 
roots  begin.  This  is  caat»ed  often  by  an 
irregular  Kupply  of  water,  and  eannot  bo 
cured  when  it  once  takes  place.  The 
plant  mi^  appear  green  and  flourishing, 
and  the  roots  fresh,  and  the  ends  are 
lively  even  when  the  stem  is  dead. 
Another  fell  disease  is  the  mildew.  This 
may  be  sometimes  cured  by  first  dampinc 
the  planu  infected,  and  then  dustins 
them  over  with  flowers  of  solphor.  Thin 
disease  is  often  brought  on  by  a  long* 
continued  damp  atmosphere ;  and  if  that 
is  not  dried  by  a  little  heat,  with  abun- 
dance of  air,  the  disease  will  spieofli 
rapidly,  and  soon  destroy  the  plants.  If 
only  one  or  two  are  infected,  they  ba<l 
better  be  sulphured,  and  placed  by  thena- 
selves  till  the  mildew  Aingns  is  lolled. 

IiisecU, — Bee  APHIS  for  core,  when  tl&a 
Green  Fly  attacks  them. 

HSITB-MOULD.      See  BOO-XABXB. 

HsATHBB.     OaOm'tia  vlya'rie, 
HsAiHSTBSz'xu.    (Named  after 
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fttaar  Heben$treitf  of  Leipsio.  Nat  ord., 
SeUufuU  [SeltLginucetd'}.  Iabji,,  l-k-Did  if - 
namta  2'Anyiospermia.  Allied  to  Selago. ) 

Moat  of  the  Gape  Selagida  «re  well  kdapted  for 
plantisg  out  io  •ummer,  in  mixed  border*,  itreen* 
houee  erergrcen  •hrube.  except  H.  dental ta,  which 
b  ao  annual ;  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  all  white-flowered.  Mhort  young  shoot*  in 
•andy  peat,  in  spring,  ander  a  bell-glue ;  sandy, 
ftbrj  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^ 
to  7tf*;  winter,  UP  to  4S^  DentafU  hj  seed  in 
early  spring. 

jr.  alftt/fo^ra  (white.ilnweTed).    I.    July.    I83S. 
"  eupiUfta  {\LfAtA-Jlowered).    1.    June.   1S23. 

—  ehamkm^rif&lia  (germander-leaved).    9.    I89S. 

—  etiSo'te  (hair-fringed).     I.    June.    1815. 
-^  eardtiftu  (heart-leaeii^.    1.    July.     1774. 

—  deniafta  (toothed).     I.    July.     1730. 

—  erinofdet  (erinus-Uhe).    1.    May.    ISti. 
—yVw^sco'sa  (shrubby),    l^*    August,    laii. 

—  mtearifi/Ua  (entire-leaTed).    1.    May.    1709. 

—  ecw'om  (rough).    1.    June.    1894. 


Hebaso'ica.  (From  hedifi.  sweet,  and 
aronui,  perfume.  Kat.  ord.,  MyrtUhlooma 
[Myrtaoeee].  Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  8- 
Polgaiidria,) 

Evergreen  stove  trees,  all  purple-blossomed, 
and  from  Swan  River.    For  culture,  «e«  MT'aTUS. 

a.  iaH/i/lia  (broad-leaved).    May. 

—  pmift/lia  (pine-leaved).    May. 

—  lAyasoi'de*  (thyme-like).    May. 

Hedb'oka.  (From  hedeoma^  the  Greek 
name  of  mint.  Nat  otd.,  Labiatet  or 
^jniwrtt  [Lamiacee].  Linn., '^-Dta/fifrta 
i-Jfojio^yitta.    Allied  to  Cunila.) 

Hardy  annnsU.  Seed  in  early  spring;  light, 
lidi  garden-soil. 

A.  fmUgioVdet  (pennyfoyal-Uke).  4'  Blue.  July. 
N.  Amer. 

—  ih^mai^dea   (thyme-like),      i.      Bed.     July. 

Fraooe. 

Hs'dkba.  The  Ivy.  {B^dra  is  the 
Celtic  word  for  cord,  allading  to  the  Ivy's 
■terns.  Nat  ord.,  IvywvrU  [Araliaoew]. 
Uon^  f^-PentoHdria  1-Monogynia,) 

The  common  ivy  (B.  kef  Km)  may  be  propagated 
by  seeda,  but  in  aU  its  varieties  is  quickest  propa- 
gated by  slips,  inserted  in  a  north  border,  in  sandy 
■oil,  kept  moist  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  far  better 
^lan  than  inserting  it  at  once  where  it  is  Intended 
^  rsmnin.  Ut€p,  rich  soil  suits  the  common 
wj ;  the  tender  aUids  should  have  lighter  soil. 
For  dothing  dead  trees,  covering  open  fences, 
giving  an  air  of  anti9nity,  security,  and  warmth 
and  orynesa  to  buaUUngs,  and  even  produdng  ar- 
chileetoral  effects,  and  covering  the  ground  in 
shady  places  with  a  green  carpet,  where  scarcely 
anything  elan  would  grow,  the  ivy  is  invaluable. 

OSBSKH0U8B  ETERGBSSM   8HBUB8. 

ff.  flcwltfa/te  (prickly).    White.    Nepsul.    1810. 
—/irv'graM  (fragrant).    White.    Nrpaul.    18l6. 

—  flMKnr^yite  (largo-leaved).    White.  N.  Hol- 

land.   1831. 

tTOTX   EYEBOBEEa  SBSUBS. 

M'  tamitn'ia  (headed-ZToaeered).    Oieen.  Angnat 
W.  Ittd.    1779. 


H.  digUtifta  (flnger.ieaeed).    White.  March,  la 

Ind.     1818. 
•—  emarginu*ta  (end-notched).    Oreen.     1848. 

—  /^ru^'Hea  (rustv).    White.    W.  Ind.     1820i 

—  giomentta'ta   (giomerulated).      7*      TelioWi 

April.    Java.     1847. 

—  ^ntfu/a  (weeping).    Green.  Jsmaica.     1894. 
-' mmSraeuii*feru   (umbrella  • /eaorcf).      White* 

Marcb.     E.  Ind.     1818. 
~  Xmiape'nsia  (Xalapan).  White.  Mexico.  1894. 

HA&DT  SVEEOBEEir  CUUBERS. 

B.MtUt  (common).    4«.     Green.     September* 
Britain. 

—  —  orftore's/'efu (tree-like).  8.  Green.  Britain* 

—  •—  Canari^tuis  (Canary.  Irish).  90.  Green. 

October.    Canaries. 

—  — —  ekrpBOtafrpa  (yellow-berried).  30.  Green* 

October.    India- 
— -^^  digital ta   (Hn^T-leaeed).      90.      Green* 

October.    Britain.    Shrub. 
/y/ite  arge'nUU    (silver-«^rv»e<f-IeaTed)« 

90.    Green.     Oetober.     Briuin. 
/of Kit  at^reia  (gold-sMp«<i-leaved).     9*i 

Green.    Octol^r.    Britain. 
— Tvufriea  (Taurian).     Green.     October. 

Tanria.    1841. 

—  — —  9ulgafri$  (common).    Green.    Britain. 

Hbdoe  properly  includes  every  kind  of 
fence ;  but  the  present  details  apply,  for 
the  most  part,  to  growing  fences  Aber- 
orombie  says,  that  all  outward  hedges 
designed  as  fences  should  have  a  ditch 
on  the  outside,  three  or  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  three  deep,  sloping  to  one  wide  at 
bottom,  raising  a  low  bank  on  the  inside 
on  which  to  plant  the  hedge.  Having 
lined  out  the  width  of  the  ditch,  then 
along  the  inner  edge  lay  a  row  of  square 
spit  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  to  form 
the  beginning  of  the  bank,  backing  it  np 
with  spits  of  earths  from  the  formation 
of  the  ditch,  and  top  it  with  a  little  ol 
the  fine  mould  or  crumbs ;  and  then  upon 
this  proceed  to  lay  the  first  row  of  plants. 
First  let  the  sets  be  headed  to  about  five 
or  six  inches,  and  the  roots  trimmed;  then 
lay  them  upon  the  bed  of  turf  with  their 
tops  outward,  in  an  upward  direction, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder, 
covering  their  roots  with  mould,  also  out 
of  the  ditch ;  and  then  lay  another  row 
of  turf  along  upon  the  necks  of  the 
plants,  and  more  mould  fh)m  the  ditch 
upon  and  behind  the  turf;  and  when  the 
bank  is  thus  raised  a  foot  above  the  row 
of  sets,  plant  another  row  in  the  same 
manner,  placing  each  set  against  the 
spaces  of  dioseof  the  first  row,  so  covering 
them  with  more  earth  from  the  ditch  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  sloping  each  side 
to  one  foot  width  at  bottom,  and  trim  up 
all  remuning  earth,  throwing  a  sufficiency 
behind  the  top  of  the  banking  to  bank 
up  the  whole  even.    But  in  planting  for 
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an  ontward  fence,  some  form  the  ditch 
and  bank  first  as  above,  and  plant  the 
sets  in  two  rows  along  the  top ;  that  is, 
after  having  formed  the  ditch  and  bank, 
then  levelling  the  top,  forming  a  foot  of 
border  all  along  a  yard  wide ;  plant  the 
Bets  along  its  middle  upright,  in  two  rows 
a  foot  asunder,  and  six  inches  distant  in 
each  row,  observing  the  same  when  in- 
tended to  raise  a  hedge  at  onoe  from  seed 
dowed  where  yon  design  the  hedge  to  be, 
sowing  them  along  the  top  in  drills  a 
foot  asunder.  Sometimes,  when  hedges 
are  designed  for  middle  fences  to  divide 
fields,  a  two-sided  bank  is  raised  a  yard 
high,  and  as  broad  at  top,  liaving  a  slight 
ditch  on  each  side ;  and  each  side  of  the 
bank  is  formed  with  square  spit  turves 
from  the  adjoining  ground,  and  Uie  middle 
filled  up  with  mould  from  the  ditches  on 
each  side ;  so  that  when  fini8hed,it  forms 
a  yard-wide  border  all  the  way  along  the 
top,  and  along  the  middle  of  which  plant 
two  rows  of  hedge-sets  or  seed,  in  drills, 
as  before  observed.  But  in  places  where 
no  ditch  nor  raised  bank  is  required,  as 
may  be  the  case  for  middle  hedges  in  the 
interior  parts  of  grounds,  especially  in 
gardens,  then  the  place  for  the  hedge 
being  marked  out  on  the  level  ground 
two  or  three  feet  broad,  dig  it  along  one 
good  spade  deep  at  least,  and  then  plant 
your  sets  of  any  sort  in  two  rows,  rang- 
ing along  the  middle ;  or,  if  you  design 
to  sow  seeds,  (fee,  of  any  sort  at  once, 
where  you  intend  to  have  the  hedge,  sow 
them  in  two  drills  a  foot  asunder  the  whole 
length. 

In  respect  to  general  culture  of  these 
sorts  of  hedges  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
all  such  as  are  exposed  to  cattle  must, 
as  soon  as  planted,  be  fenced  either  witti 
a  stake  and  bush  hedge,  with  hurdles,  or 
with  rails  and  open  paling,  for  four  or 
five  years,  till  the  hedge  grows  up,  ob- 
serving not  to  place  the  fence  too  close 
to  the  hedge  to  interrupt  its  growth. 
The  hedge  must,  also,  be  duly  weeded 
while  young,  and  this  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  the  first  two  years. 

Evergreen  Hedge-ahruh*  are  Holly,  Yew, 
Laurel,  Laurustinus,  Phillyrea,  Alatemus, 
Bny,  Furze,  and  Evergreen  Oak ;  but  the 
Holly  and  Yew  form  the  best  hedges  for 
general  use. 

Deciduovi  Arin^.— Hawthorn,  Black- 
thorn, Grab,  Elder,  Hornbeam,  Beech, 
Elm,  lime-tree,  and  Alder  are  all  proper 
either  for  middling  or  tall  hedges,  as  they 


may  be  trained  up  from  about  aix  or  eight 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  the 
Elm  to  double  that  height  if  required. 
Privet  is  also  sometimes  used  for  mode- 
rately high  hedges ;  and  for  low  hedges^ 
the  Rose,  Sweet-briar,  Syringa,  and  Bar 
berry. 

AU  full -trained  hedges,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in  proper  form,  most  be 
clipped,  both  on  the  sides  and  top,  onee 
or  twice  a  year,  but  never  less  than  onoe ; 
and  tbe  best  time  of  the  year  for  this 
work  is  summer,  flrom  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
for  then  the  hedges  will  have  made  their 
summer  shoots,  whieh  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  dipped  the  same   season 
while  in  leaf,  and  before  the  shoots  become 
hard,  whereby  you  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  work  more  expeditiously  and  with 
greater  exactness,  for    regular   hedges 
should  be  cut  as  even  as  a  wall  on  the 
sides,  and  the  top  as  straight  as  a  line; 
observing,  after  the  hedge  is  formed  to  its 
proper  height  and  width,  always  to  euft 
each  year's  clipping  nearly  to  that  of  the 
former  year,  particularly  on  the  sides ;  for 
by  no  means  suffer  them  to  grow  ahovs 
a  foot  or  two  wide,  nor  suffer  them  to 
advance  upon  you  too  much  at  top,  when 
it  is  designed  or  necessary  to  keep  them  to 
a  moderate  height.    But  to  keep  hedges 
in  perfectly  good  order,  they  should  be 
clipped  twice  every  summer;   the  fini 
clipping  to  be  about  Midsummer,  or  soon 
after,  when  they  will  h..ve  made  their 
summer  shoots ;  and  as  they  will  shool 
again,  what  may  be  called  the  aotamn 
shoot,  the  second  dipping  is  necessary 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  they  will  not  shoot  again  that 
year.    However,  when  it  does  not  sait  to 
clip  them  but  once  in  the  summer,  the 
clipping  should  not  be  performed  nntil 
the  beginning  of  August;  for,  if  cut  sooner, 
they  will  shoot  again,  and  appear  almost 
as  rough  the  remainder  of  the  sanmier 
and  aU  winter  as  if  they  had  not  been 
clipped.      Yeiy  high  hedges  are  both 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  cut.    The 
clipping  is  sometimes  perftNrmed  by  the 
assistance  of  a  high  machine,  scaffolding, 
or  stage,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  or 
more,  having  platXbrms  at  different  heights 
for  the  men  to  stand  upon,  the  whole 
made  to  move  along  upon  wheels.    It  is 
composed  of  four  long  poles  for  uprights, 
well  framed  together,  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  nan  owing  gradoally  to 
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four  or  fiye  at  top,  having  a  platform  or 
ttage  at  every  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  one  at  the  top  of  all ;  and  upon  these 
the  man  stands  to  work,  each  platform 
having  a  rair,  waist  high,  to  keep  the  man 
from  falling;,  and  a  sort  of  ladder  formed 
on  one  side  for  the  man  to  ascend,  and 
at  bottom  for  low  wheels  to  move  it  along. 
Upon  this  machine  a  man  may  he  em- 
ployed on  each  stageor  platform,  trimming 
the  hedge  with  shears,  and  sometimes 
with  agfffden  hedge-bill  fixed  on  a  handle 
five  or  six  feet  long,  which  is  more  ex- 
peditions, though  it  will  not  make  so  neat 
work  as  cutting  with  the  shears. 

A  hedge  is  not  only  an  imperfect  screen, 
bat  in  other  respects  is  worse  than  use- 
less, since  nothing  can  be  trained  to  it, 
and  its  roots  exhaust  the  soil  in  their 
neighbourhood  very  considerably.  As  the 
aoath  fence  of  a  garden,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  hawthorn,  in  some  respects, 
is  tiie  worst  shrub  that  could  be  made 
use  of.  It  is  the  nursery  of  the  same 
aphides,  beetles,  and  caterpillars,  ti)at 
feed  npon  the  foliage  of  the  apple  and 
pear,  from  whence  they  often  spread  to 
the  whole  garden.  Evergreen  are  better 
than  deciduous  hedges,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  holly,  which  is  not  so 
ilow  a  grower  as  is  generally  imagined. 

In  a  cloudy  day,  in  April  or  May,  the 
wind  seems  to  be  actually  refrigerated  in 
passing  through  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge ; 
and  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principle  that  cool  air  is  obtained 
m  the  houses  of  India  by  sprinkling 
mmehes  of  trees  with  water  in  their 
/enmdas.  Holly,  laurel,  and  most  ever- 
greens, exhale  but  little  moisture  from 
their  leaves,  except  for  about  a  month  in 
Jane;  consequently,  in  April  and  May, 
when  we  most  require  warmth,  and  in 
September  and  October,  the  leaves  of 
these,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
become  heated  to  the  touch  to  85«  or  90°. 
Added  to  this,  hoar  frost,  or  a  deposition 
of  moisture  of  any  kind,  never  attaches 
to  readily,  or  remains  for  so  long  a  time, 
upon  the  foliage  of  evergreens  as  upon 
the  sprays  of  deciduous  shrubs ;  conse- 
oaently,  the  refrigeratory  power  is  greatly 
nminished.  When  the  garden  is  of  con- 
■iderable  extent,  three  or  four  acres  and 
upwards,  it  admits  of  cross^walls  or  fences 
for  an  increase  of  training  surface  and 
additional  shelter. 

Hedges  should  always  be  clipped  into 
t  wmieal  form,  as  the  diminution  of  tho 


branches  towards  the  top  increases  their 
development  at  the  bottom. 

f*ur2e  makes  one  of  the  best  and  hand- 
somest of  hedges  if  kept  regularly  clipped. 
Upon  the  formation  of  such  a  hedge,  we 
have  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  McI., 
of  Hillsborough: — The  most  ancient, 
and  perhaps  the  most  simple  of  all  fences, 
are  walls  made  of  turf.  These  walla, 
however,  are  much  injured  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  rubbing  and  butting  of 
the  cattle.  To  guard  against  this  they 
should  be  planted  or  sown  with  the  ITles 
Europa^ut,  or  Furze.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  will  soon  penetrate  the  turf,  and 
tend  to  bind  the  wall.  The  plants  not 
only  afford  shelter  as  well  as  food  for 
the  cattle,  but  add  to  the  height  of  the 
wall,  and  give  it  a  formidable  appearance. 
When  walls  are  made  for  this,  the  founda- 
tion should  be  three  feet  wide,  and  taper- 
ing to  fifteen  inches  at  top.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  they  should  be 
regularly  trimmed  with  the  shears:  by 
proper  attention  to  this  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  growing  too  tail  and  thin  at 
the  bottom.  If  this  is  annually  repeated, 
the  plants  will  be  longer  preserved  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state  :  clipping  has 
also  a  good  effect  in  checking  the  furze 
from  spreading  over  the  field.  A  good 
and  substantial  fence  may  thus  be  quickly 
formed  on  a  soil  that  will  not  produce  a 
biding  fence  of  any  other  kind. 

Bweet-briar  (Ro'sa  rubigino'sa)  makes 
a  good  hedge.  Its  heps  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe,  or,  which  is 
better,  in  the  month  of  March,  having 
kept  Uiem,  in  the  mean  time,  mixed  with 
sand.  But  it  is  far  more  convenient  to 
boy  young  plants,  and  to  plant  them  a 
foot  apart  early  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. Let  them  grow  as  they  like  for  the 
first  year,  and  cut  them  down  to  the 
ground  the  second ;  they  will  then  spring 
up  and  require  no  more  care  than  occa- 
sionally trimming  with  the  pruning-knife 
or  shears  to  keep  the  hedge  in  shape. 
When  it  gets  naked  to  the  bottom,  it 
must  be  again  cut  down. — Oard.  Chron. 

HsDOB-HOO  Thistle.  Cm'ctm  {Schi- 
noca*ctus). 

Hedge  Hyssop.    QratVola. 

Hanas  Mustabd.    Ery'smum, 

Hedge  Nettle.    Sta'chya. 

HBDwfaiA,  of  Swartz.  (Named  after 
John  Sedgwig^  a  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Amyrids  [Amyridaces].  linn.,  %-Octan* 
.  dria  \-Monogynia,) 
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The  AmTridi  art  doiely  Allied  to  the  Ornifre 
tribe.  Btaume  a  tuerier,  %  tabttitute  for  Co- 
paiva,  U  obtained  from  this  Hedwigia.  Store 
eTerpreen  tree.  Cuttinga  of  ripe  ahoota  in  aandj 
aoil,  and  in  a  good  heat  i  landj  loam  and  a  little 
peat.    Summer  temp.,  09"  (o  85"  ;  winter,  BtP  to 

Ji.  baJtamf/era  (balaam-yielding).    0.    White. 
Aagatt.    W.  Ind.    18S0. 

Hsdy'chium.  (From  hedy$,  sweet,  and 
c^ton,  snow;  in  reference  to  the  swoet- 
soented,  snow-white  flowers  of  H.  ma'xi- 
mum  and  earona*rium,the  best  two  garden- 
plants  of  the  genus.  Nat.  ord.,  Oingcr- 
worts  [ZingiberacesB].  Linn.,  l-Monan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  herbaeeoua  plants.  Ditriaion  of  the  plants 
before  freah  potting  them ;  loam  and  peat,  with  a 

Eortion  of  aand  and  dried  cow-dung.  They  must 
are  plenty  of  water  and  light  when  growing.  It 
should  be  tried  to  give  them  their  rest  period  by 
keeping  them  cooler  and  drier  in  winter,  and,  if 
well  grown  before,  the  advancing  heat  In  apring 
and  summer  will  bring  up  the  beautifnl  flowers. 
Summer  temp.,  00^  to  SS",  with  moist  atmosphere 
when  growing,  eooWr  and  drier  when  flowering ; 
winter,  M^  to  S5". 

B,  aeumina^tum  (long-pointed).  4.  Whitt.  July. 
E.  Ind.     ISSO. 

—  mngutiifi/lium  (narrow-leaved).    1.    Scarlet. 

Auffust.    E.  Ind.     1815. 

—  mmfwntfacum  (orange-coloured).    5.    Orange. 

Jnly.    B.  Ind.     181t. 

—  e^fmeum  (flesh-colouiod).   4.   Pink.  August. 

E.  Ind.    IStS. 
'^^oeefneum  (scarlet),    flw    Scarlet.    July.    E. 
Ind.    IBIS. 

—  eoronaVrnwi  (garland).  6.  ^Hiite.  E.  Ind.  1791. 
^  eta' turn  iUll).    ft.    Pale  red.    E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  eUi'ptifium   (oval).    B.    White.    August.    £. 

lod.    1804. 
'"Jlatt^teent    (yellowish).    #.     Yellow.     June. 

India.     18n. 
'-ftrfvum  (yellow).  3.  Vellow.  July.Nepaul.  1899. 
>- 04irrfiierfii'fMiiii( Gardner's).  7.   Yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1819. 

—  g/aM'cum  (milky-green).    4^.    White.    July. 

E.  Ind.     1899. 

—  grafcile  (slender).  8.  White.   June.   Bengal. 

1893. 

—  Ae^eroma'/tem  (variablf*haired).    S.    Ydlow. 

July.    Indies.     1899. 

—  l9ngi/t/lium   flong-leaved).    f.    Bed.    June. 

E.  Ind.     1819. 
~-WMfMimum  (largest),     t.     White.-  ■  August. 
E.  Ind.    1890. 

—  tpteii/mm  (showy),   t.  Pale  yellow.  August. 

E.  Ind.     1893. 

—  §pio^lum  (spiked).  S.  Tellow.  June.   India. 

1810. 
•^  ttenope'tahim  (narrow-petaled).     J,    White. 
April.    India.    18S0. 

—  thfTM^ft^rme  (thyrse-formed).  4.  White.  July. 

Nepaul.    1818. 

—  tin)^^//Miii  (tailed-leaved).   4.    Yellow.    An- 

gust.    India.    1S9S. 

—  eiUo'ewm  (shaggy).   S.  Cream.  July.  I.  Ind. 

1893. 

HsDTSA'BUif.  (A  plant's  name  adopted 
fh>ra  Tlfeeophrastns.  Nat.  ord.,  Legnmi- 
fiotu  PlanU  [Fabaoefls].  linn.,  n-Dia- 
dtiphia  ^-Decandria,) 


Annuals  and  blenniais  in  tiie  erpen  border,  la 
epring;  perennials  by  diriaion  ot  the  pisnt  ia 
spring!    common  soil.    The  dwarfr- 


pretty  for  mantling  knolls  and  rock-worka. 

HARDT  AVKOkL: 
*mm  (fleshy).  4.  Purple.  July. 
1890. 

HAItDT  BIENNIALS. 
(garland).     4.     SearieC 
Italy.    ISOfl. 
^pmfUidum  (pale).    S.     Pale  red. 
Africa.     ISM. 

HARDY  HERBAOEOirS  PERENNIAT.S. 
M,  mlpenum  (alpine).  S,   Purple.  June.  Siboik 
1798. 

—  <— -  pedieela're  (ton^-flower-etalked).   Parpln. 

June.    Siberia. 

—  J/Io'jtnim  (Altain).  4.   Purple.  July.  Sbctw. 

1818. 
^  mrgophy'llum  (white-leaved).    PnrpW.    Juwe. 
Altala.    1897. 

—  arg^uteum  (Mlvery).   Pnrple.  June.    SH 

1897. 

—  bruchjfte'mmm  (ehort-standarded).    1^- 

ple.    July.    Siberia.     IS  17. 

—  eafndUum  (white).  ^.   Pniple.  May.  Ti 

1894. 

—  — —  Alc'milc  (humUe).     ^.    Purple. 

Tauria.    ISI7. 

—  Cauen'eieiim  (Caucasian).    1.    Purple.    Jaly. 

Caucasus.    ISSS. 

—  «Ofwatt«ti<'f»ewiii  (doeely-allied).    I. 

July.    Siberia.    1890. 

—  crefo'enfm  (chalky).    1.   Purple.    Jaly. 

beria.    1819* 

—  ^nga'tum    (lengthened).       Purple.       Jt 

Russia.    1893. 
^  fmeiieo'nim  (shrubby).     4.     Pnrpla.    Ji 
Siberia.    17S9. 

—  grandifiofrum  (large-flowered).    \^     Ptapla. 

June.    Tauria.    1 89 1. 

—  Jbtfrieum  (Iberian).  ^.  Purple.  Joly.  Iberia. 

ISIS. 
~  iMfoea'r/ntm  (haiiy-podded).    1.   Purple.   Si- 
beria. 

—  oAeew'rviii    (obseaie).      ^      Parpla.      Jafer. 

Alps.    104S. 

—  poifmM'rpimm  (raaay-foruMd).    Beae.    Jvaa. 

Alula.    1S9S. 

—  ro'aeam  (roeeate).    |.    Pink.    Angae4 

casus.    ISSS. 

—  ra/iioM'f^pwM  (wrinkhd-poddtd).  «. 

August.    Siberia.    ISSfl. 
^9pUfndena  (shining).    ^    Cream.    Jalj.    8U 

beria.    1SI9> 
~  Toa'rieMm  (Tanriaa).    4.    Pale  purpka.   Jaly. 

Tauria.     lSi4. 

—  aa'riam  (variable).    1.   White.    Jnly. 

Europe.    18S8. 

—  ama'e^um  (lov>dy).     Purple.    Jaaa. 

1S9S. 

Hebu  When  a  eotting  is  taken  off 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  older  wood 
from  which  it  sprang,  that  older 
is  called  the  heeL 

Hsi'inA.  (Named  after  Dr,  Ht 
a  German.  NaL  ord.,  Loo$esiri/k»  CLj- 
thraceao].  lAnn^  ll-JDodecandria  l-Mm- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Lythrum.) 

Reimia  ia  the  aoly  Looeestrife  wilk 
flowers.    Half-hardy  evergreen  ahruha 
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low  ikmeru  CutHnfr*  of  ahort  »hnota  In  sandy 
•oil,  onder  a  hand-light,  in  May  ;  sandy  loam  and 
a  btdte  peat.  They  require  the  protection  of  a 
eold  pit  in  winter,  but  would  do  against  a  conser- 
vatire  wall,  where  they  could  be  protected  from 
svfcre  frusta 

M.  UmaHdg/a^Sm  (Imaiia-leaTed).    B.    8.   Amer. 

—  tarrM/bVui  (myrtleleared).  ft.  S.Amer.  1830. 

—  Mftei/A'/ia  (willow-leaved).   ft.  Auguat.   Mex- 

ico.   IBSl. 

—  "^^  gmndi/ta^rm  (larga-flowered).     ft.    R«p- 

tember.  ^ 

Hei'msia.    (Named  after  Jf.  Heinthu, 

Nat.   ord.,    Cinrhonada    [CiDchoDacea?]. 

linn.,  brnPenlundria  i-Monandria,  Allied 

to  Gardenia.) 

StoTe  evergreen  shrub.  Cutting*  of  young 
aboots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat ;  ilbry  peat  and  sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  dried  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  dd^  to 
8*^;  winter,  48°  to  Hfi.  It  would  probably  soe- 
cced  grafted  on  Oard«*fUm  fi&rida, 

B-fitgmini/U/ra  (jasmine-flowered).    4*    White. 
March.    Sierra  Leone.    1HS4. 

Heiste'ria.  Bois  Perdrix.  (Named 
after  L.  Heister^  a  Swedish  botanisL 
Nat  ord.,  Olacads  [01acaee»].  Linn., 
lO-Decandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Olax.) 

This  is  the  sonree  of  the  Partridge-pea  of  Mar- 
tinique,  but  not  of  the  Partridge-wood,  as  has 
been  erroneously  asserted.  Stove  evergreen  tree. 
Cuttings  of  Arm  young  shoots  in  a  brisk  heat ; 
•andy  loam  and  a  dash  of  peat.  Summer  temp., 
M^  to  8S^ ;  winter,  50"  to  Sft°. 

J7.  eoccifnea  (scarlet).  SO.  Scarlet.  W.  lad.  I89S. 
Hk'lcia.  (From  hetcium,  a  horse- 
eollar;  in  reference  to  the  curious  forma- 
tion of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  OrefUdx 
[Orchidacee].  Linn.,  20-Gynandria  1- 
JIoMopjfHia.    Allied  to  Trichopilia.) 

Stoive  orchid.  Division  of  the  plant  t  shallow 
baakec.  in  lihry  peat,  sphagnum,  char^al,  and 
decayed  wood.  Summer  temp.,  Oft"  to  i)fO°  s  win- 
ter, ftO<»  to  60". 

B.aamgumoi^nin  (bloody).  Green,  brown,  white. 
Guayaquil.     I8«8. 

Hbi.s'nxum.  (Natned  after  the  beau- 
tiful Helena,  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 
NaLord.,  Ccmi/iofifef  [Asteraceae].  Linn., 
\9-8yngennia  2-Superfiua.) 

Hardy  herbaceoaa  perennials,  with  yeHow 
ilowera.  By  division  of  the  plant  in  spring; 
common  garden-soil.  There  are  some  annuals 
and  bi«nnials,  but  not  deserving  cultivation. 

M,  autumna'U  (autumnal).   S.    September.    M. 
Amer.     17SO. 

—  eanmHeui^tum  (channelled),    ft.   Auguat.    N. 

Amer.     1800. 
«» K^mieafnum  (Mexican).   S.   August.    Mexico. 
1HS5. 

—  ^MAe'ercM  (downy).    8.    Auguat.    N.  Amer. 

177« 
•-  pt^mHum  (dwarf).    1 .    A ugust.    1818. 

—  wmdiUaftum    (waved-Zcuee^.    8.    September. 

California.    iSSft. 


Hklza'mthexttic.    Son  Hose.  (From 

keHogf  the  sun,  and  anthemon,  a  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  JRock-roses  [Cistaces].  Linn.^ 
IS'Polyandria  l-Monogifnia.) 

If  gardeners  would  turn  their  attentloB  to 
these  Rock-roses,  and  cross  them  iudiciou<>Iy, 
they  might  expect  in  time  to  produce  a  race 
which  would  rival  the  Verbenas.  Annuals,  by 
seeds  in  the  open  border,  in  April.  A  few  of 
the  best  shrubby  ones  are  rather  tender,  and 
young  planu  might  be  saved  in  a  cold  pit. 
Shrubby  evergreens,  by  inserting  little  pieces  of 
ripened  and  half-ripened  shoots  with  the  leavee 
attached,  in  June,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  place, 
under  a  hand-light.  Few  things  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  these  plants  when  trailing  over  stones, 
and  banks,  and  rock- works,  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  such  poeitiuns,  the  tenderest  merely  re- 
quire, at  times,  an  evergreen  branch  placed  over 
them  in  winter ;  sandy  loam,  with  a  Utile  peat, 
sttita  them  well. 

ANNUAJ^. 

B.  MgjfptVaenm  (Efryptiao).    J.   White.   June. 

Egypt.    1764. 
"  eriocau^lon  (woolly-stemmed),      f.      fellow. 

Spain.    181 7. 

—  guitt/tum  itpotttd'JSowertd),  4.  Tellow.  June. 

England. 

—  ted(fo'lium  (ledum-leaved).   4.   fellow.  June. 

England. 
-^  Nilo'tirtim  (S'Ht),   4.    Yellow.    June.    South 
Europe.     I8I7. 

—  — ma'ya* (larger).  I.  Yellow.  Europe.  181 7. 

—  plantageneum  (planUin-like).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

South  Europe.     1833. 

—  puncfo'/tim  (dotted).  4.  Vellow.  July.  South 

France.     18  lO. 

—  BaUei/o'Hum  (willow-leaved).  ^.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     17A9* 

—  •ofi^t'iMinfi  ( blood y-f/cmmed).     |.    Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    1886. 

—  vttfo'nfm  (shaggy).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Spain.  18SS. 

HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

B.  Camadt^nu  (Canadian).  1.  Yellow.  June.  N. 
Amer.     1799* 

—  CaroUnta'num  (Carolina).    1.   Yellow.    July. 

Carolina.     1883. 

—  ghhtinrim/i/iium  (globular-leaved).  4.  Yellow. 

June.     Portugal.     1630. 

—  rofmurini/o'liitm  (rusemsry-leaved).    1.    Pale 

yellow.    June.    Canada.     1823. 

—  iuberafria  (tuberaria).  |.  Yellow.  June.  South 

Europe.    175S. 

EVERGREEN  TRAILERS. 

B*  meuminefhim  (long-pointed).  4.  Yellow.  Jom. 
Nice.     1880. 

—  alpi^gtre  (rock),  i.  Yellow.   June.  Germany. 

1818. 

—  on^riit/^'o'/ftNii   (oarrow-Ieaved).    f.    Yellow. 

June.    1800. 

—  eafnum  (hoary).    |.    Yellow.     June.     South 

Europe.    177a. 

—  eat^iiftum  (confused).  ^.  White.  June.  South 

Europe. 

—  eroVetun  (copper-coloured).  §.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1800. 

—  dieho'tomum  (twin-branched).  1.  Yellow.  July* 

Spain.     18-i6. 

—  grandifi&rum  (Urge-flowered).      1.     Yellow. 

June.     Italy.     1800. 

—  ketpidum  (brisUy).  ^.   White.  Soath  Eutopa. 

1810. 
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H.h]f$top(f ostium  (hjwop-leaTed).  ^.  Yellow.  May. 

lulj. 
••-  •-—  eu'preum  (eopperHX>loiired}.   ^«   Copp«r. 

May.    Naples. 

—  ->-»  mu'llipte*  {donhlc'jlineered),   ^.  Copper. 

May.    Italy. 

—  •— —  erocaftum  (aaffron-colonred).  ^.  Copper* 

June.    Europe. 

—  i^o'/fciim  (Italian).  1.  Yellow.  August.  Italy. 

1709. 

—  I^^a'»c«  (Lagasca's).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Spaia. 

18*20. 
^  Uptopkp'Uum  {txk»'\wnA),  1.  Yellow.  Spaiu. 
1818. 

—  lii'«<itMii  f  shining-/«av«0'    !•   Yellow.    Jaae. 

1820. 

->-  Mooro'fiMtfm  (large-flowered).  1.  Wbita,  yel- 
low.   July. 

* mw7/fp'»  (double-;foioeretf).    1.    White, 

▼ellow.    June.    Europe. 

»-  mmif&lium  (marum-leaved).  ^.  Yellow.  May. 
South  Europe. 

—  Jri'J/tfH  (Miller's),   i.   YeUow.   Juac.    South 

Europe. 

—  muti^bile  (changeable).  |.  Red,  yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1839. 

—  nudicawle  (naked-itemmed).  ^.  Yellow.  June. 

Spain.     1896. 

—  nummula'riwn  (moneywort>/eaoe(0.  4*  Yellow. 

July.    Spain.    17SS. 

—  otooa'fum  (reTerted-egg-/eamrf).    1.     ITellow. 

Spain.     18S8. 

—  (Ela'ndicum  ((Eland).  |.  Yellow.  July.  Ger- 

many.   18lO. 

—  origanif&Hum  (maijoram-leared).   |.  Yellow. 

Spain.    1795. 

—  oeo'fiitn  (egrg-/eaverf).  ^.  Yellow.  Geneva.  1818. 

—  p0Nfei7/a7t<m  (pencilled).    ^,    Yellow.    June. 

Spain.    I817. 
^pilo'tum  (hairy),    t^.    White.    July.    South 
Prance.     1831. 

—  poUft/lium  (polium-leaTed).  |.  White.  June. 

England. 
~  procu'mbenB  (lying-down).   |.  Yellow.  South 
Europe. 

—  puieke'ltum  (neat),    i.   Yellow.    May.    South 

Europe.     1820. 

—  ptUotntWHtum  (powdered).   |.  White.  June. 

Pranee. 

—  rAoAi'nMum  (red-flowered).    f.    Red.   June. 

Spain.     1800. 

—  tVeeiMM  (roseate).  ^.  Pink.  June.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1815. 

-> mu'lHpU*  (AovihXe'/Umered),    ^.    Pink. 

June.     1815. 

—  atramVneum  (straw-coloured).  ^.  Straw.  Eu- 

rope. 

—  wmflHple*  (donble->foiiw«rf).  4.  Striped.  En- 

rope. 

—  ndph^reum  (enlphur-eoloured).   Pale  yellow* 

Spain.     1795. 

—  AMiT^a'fittm  (Surrey),    f.    Yellow.    August. 

England. 

—  TayrifHtn  (Taorian^.  1.  Yellow.  June.  Tauria. 

—  titmetUo'tum  fwAi/e-downed).  |.  Yellow.  July. 

Seotland. 

—  MistiVum  (beautiful).    |.  Red.   June.   South 

Europe.    1800. 
— —— fivfrt'pl^no  (dnuble-flowpred).   |.    Red. 
June.    South  Europe.     1800- 

—  violo'Mwm  (violet-ccU^irerf).  I.  White.  Spain. 

1820. 
«» miigt/re  (commoD-ifM>«f/).   4.  Yellow.   June. 
Britain. 

—  mm^pU'tmrn  (d«Mibto->twwrt<).     |.     Yellow. 

June. 


ETEROBKEN   SHBtTBS. 

S.      YcUow. 


July. 


H.  Algame^nte  (Algarre). 

Portugal.     1800. 
->  Apenni'HMm    (Apennine).    4*    ^Vhitc.    Ji 

luly.     1731. 
^kmrba'tum    {hetadtd-itipuUd).      1.     Ydlow. 

June.    South  Europe.    1820. 

—  Barre/ie'ri  (Barrelicr's).  1.  Yelluw.  July.  Italy. 

1825. 

—  Cam^He'me  (Canary).  1^.  Ydlow.  June.  0^ 

nanes.  I790. 

—  e^ndidum  (white-lMieerf).   8.    YeUow.  Juh. 

Spfin. 

—  ca^aeen$  (hoary).    4>    'Bmd.    June. 

—  eheiranthoi'drs  (stock-like).  S.  YeUow.  Jnai. 

Portugal.     1818. 

—  dAa'tMin  (hair-friagfd).  1.  Red.  June.  Seaih 

Europe. 

—  em«'reHm  (grey).    I.    Yellow.    July.    Spaia. 

—  eoif/Vr/«m  (close-yfoveretf).    1.    Yellow.  Aa- 

gust.    Teneriffe. 
~  eras«^o'/iwm  (thick•leaTed^  1.  Tellow.  Jaas. 
Barbary.     IR18. 

—  Hveni/o'lium  (various 'leared).  4.  Plane.  Jaae. 

Europe. 
'"aWptieum    (oval-lecMd).    t.    Yellow.    July. 
Egypt. 

—  ericol'dM(heath.like).  1^.  Yellow.  Jnne.Seath 

Europe. 
— farint^sum  (mealy).    White.    Jme.    Spaio. 
— fomn/tum  (beautiful).   4.   Yellow.    PorcafsL 

1780. 

—  gltmfcum  (roilky-green-leooeil).  9.  Yellow.  Ja^. 

Spain.     1815. 

—  flonsera'tens  (round-Acmieri).  I.  YeDow.  Jueeb 

Mexico.    1883. 

—  gbMn&twn  (clammy).    S.    Yellow.    Julr. 

—  AaiiiR(/e'iJwm  (sea-purslaiie4eaTcd).  4.  VsilsWi 

July.    Spain.    l856. 
^Mrtum   (hairy.ca/yjreri).    1.    TeDow.    JcM> 
Spain.     1759. 

—  involucra'tum  (involucred).  8.  Tellow.  Spain. 

1820. 
— /tmlped'Attm  (juniper-like).  1.  TeQow.  Jaly. 
South  Europe.     1800. 

—  KahVrieum    (Kahirian).    I.    Yellow.     Jaae. 

Egypt.     1820. 

—  Itf'oe   (smooth),    t.    Yellow.    June.    Spain. 

1820 

—  Intiafntkum  (hairy-flowered).  S.  YeUow.  Jaae. 

Spain.     1820. 

—  l«vandutm/i/lium  (laTender-lcuT^).  I.  Yellow. 

June.    South  Prance.    I817. 

—  li&oiio'Mt  (rosemary-leweed).  1.  Tellow.  South 

Europe.     1752. 

—  Kgno^tum  (woody).   4.   YeUow.  Jnae.   South 

Europe.     1800. 

—  ftaeu're  (narrow./eauerf).      1.     White.    Ji 

South  Europe      1818. 
~  Lfj9pl<  (Lippius's).  1.  Yellow.    Egypt.  11 

—  htnula^tum  (crescent  leaecd,.  4.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.     1820. 

—  maf^orani/o7t«im  (maijoran-leuTed).   4*  ^^ 

low,  white.    June. 

—  mierophp'Uum  (smaU-leaved).  ^.  YeUow.  fane. 

Europe.     1800. 

—  mo'Ue  (soft).  1 4.  Yellow.  July.   Spain.    I8I7. 
->  mvUafbiU  r&uum  (roay-changeable).   |.  Red* 

Juljs    South  Europe. 

—  9efmitedea  (baaU-like).  8.  Ydlow.  Jnss.  Spda. 

1800. 
^  pnnteicta'ftim  (panided).     |.    Tdkuv.    July 
Spain.    1890. 

—  rmeemo'tum  (racemed).  I.  White.  Jnlf   fioMl 

Europe.    1898. 
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B  rmgt/tmm  (vriaklrd).  S.  Yellow.   June.    Por- 
tugal.    IMO. 

—  Mv/^n/nnn  (rough).  S.  Yellow.  Portugal.  1775. 
'— sqummu'tum  iuMij),  1.  Yellow.  June.  Spain. 

1815. 
^  airfctwm  (upright).  1  .White.  June.  Spain.  1 SM. 

—  ikjfmif&Hum  (thyme-leaved).  U.  Yellow.  July. 

SpMn.     1658. 
«•  MwbtUaftum  (ainbel-jfoa00re^.  S.  White.  July. 
South  Europe.    1731. 

—  •»—  ere'c<«m(*traight-«/emM«rf).  White.  Jane. 

South  Europe. 

—  —  mhdec^mbenB  (iMning)*    White.    Jalj. 

Soutli  Europe. 

—  mraPeotor  (perty-eoloured).     1 .     Red,  white. 

July.    South  Europe.     1800. 

—  virytf'/wm  (twiggy).  ^.  White.  Barbary.  1818. 

Heua'nthus.  Snnflower.  (From  helios, 

the  8an,  and  ontAog,  a  flower;  in  reference 

to  the  opinion  that  the  flowers  turn  round 

after  the  sun.  Nat.ord.,  Comporites  [Aster- 

aceiBJ.  L,\nn.,l9-8jfngenesin 2'8uperfiua.) 

Hardy  berbaeeoue  plants,  all  yellow-flowered ; 
well  fitted  for  the  back  of  flower*  borders  and  the 
front  of  shmbberiea,  where  such  modes  of  plant- 
ing prevail.  The  annuals,  such  as  the  common 
Hunflower,  should  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and 
•fterward*  transplanted  t  the  perennials  must  be 
4Uvided  in  the  spring ;  common,  good  soil  t  a  few 
of  th«  teaderest  want  a  little  protection  in  very 
cold  aad  wet  winters. 

ANNT7AL8. 
H.  ^ftiNMie  (annual.  Commum),  6.  Inly.  ••  Aaier. 
1590. 

—  Fnaau  (Arar/-IndiaB)«  8.  Jul^.  Egypt.  1788. 
•— ov«7ii«  (egg-/«ave«0«    4*    Mexico.    1830. 
'^peiioU^rh  (fen^-leaf-stalked).  8.    September. 

Arkansas.     1886. 

—  ipeelo'saM  (showy).   5.  August.  Jomlla.  1833. 

—  tmktefi/rmiM  (tube-formed),  ft.  July.   Mexico. 

1700. 

PERENNIAI8. 
M.  mmgnttf/o'livt  (narrow-leaved).  8.  September. 
N.  Amer.    1790. 

—  cWseifliMe  (talleet).    8.    August.    N.  Amtr. 

1781. 
^^  ^iro-nif6en»  iduk'Ttd'tped)*   8«ihigust.   N. 

Amer.    1788. 
*>  eBmr/o'ffue(comns-leaved).  8.  August.  Meiico. 

18S5. 
->4aeap^/a/aw(ten-petaled)«   C  September.  N. 

Amer.     1750. 

—  rf(^nM  (spreading).    8.    N.  Amer.    1891. 

—  Mnarict/tuB  (straggling).   6.    N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  ei«e'<s««  (lofty).    8.    Ilezico.    1880. 

-^  8V<0*f^*t<  (irigMtic).    10.    N.  Amer.    1714. 

—  H0o*e'H(  Hooker's).    8.    September. 
^ImtifiafrmM  (lively- flowered).   8.   August.    N. 

Amer.    1810. 
<—  UnHeult^riM  (pes-shaped).    1887. 

—  UmemfHs  (narroa  •  teamed),      8.      September. 

Mexico.     1883. 
«- letif(^o'/k'ia  (lonR.leaved).  0.   Georgia.    1818. 
rophg'ttut  (large-leaved).    0.     N.  Amer. 


I8U0. 

^Minu'HcuM  (Missouri).    8.    Missouri.    1631. 

—  fluZ/ltf  (soft).    4.    August.    N.  Amer.    1805. 

—  mmUiftu'nu  (many-flowered).     0.     N.  Amer. 

1*07. 

—  — — >^^itM«(dooble-flowcred).    6.    N.  Amer. 

1797. 
^  fm  vHfi&ruB  (■BMfl'flowmd).  8.  Jnly.  Mexico. 
I88fi. 


H./M'feiw  (spreading).  8.  August.  N.  Amer.  1839. 

—  paiic</fo'nf«(few.flowered)>a.  August.  Loui»i« 

ana.     1834. 
-^  prottraftut  (prostrated).     8.     August.      N. 

Amer.    1800.    Trailer. 
'— pM^e'eeffi*  (downy).    4.    N.  Amer.    1759. 

—  e/rumo'nM  (swollen).    8.    N.  Amer.    1 7 10. 
•  trmehelifo'liuM  (traebelium-leaved).     6.    8ep» 

tember.    N.  Amer.    I8i5. 
^$Hiobtt'tu»    (three -lobed).     8.     September. 
Bfexieo.     1884. 

—  #iilere*«ie  (tuberous.     Jermmlem  AriieMte)* 

8.    September.    Braxil.    1617. 

—  vUkftrnt  (shaggy).  8.  August.  N.  Amer.  1888. 

SefJnVSALKM  AaTlCBOKBandSUMVLOWIB. 

Heuchri^suh.   (From  heliot,  the  sun, 

and  ehrysoa,  gold ;  referring  to  the  beauty 

of   the  flowers*      Nat.  oM.,  Compontes 

[Asteracen].      Linn.,  IQ-Syngenetia  %- 

Superflua.    Allied  to  Aphelexis.) 

Manv  mav  be  raised  from  seed ;  others,  such 
as  hardy  and  greenhouse  herbaceous,  by  division 
and  cuttings  in  spring,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
hand-glass ;  evergreen  shrubs  from  the  Cape,  if 
small  side-shoots  are  taken  off  when  getting  Arm 
at  their  base,  will  strike  fndy  in  sandy,  peaty 
soil,  under  a  bell-glass  {  peat  and  loam,  three  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Temp,  for 
preenhcuse  kinds,  winter,  40^  to  45*.  Stm'ehaa 
IS  the  hardiest  shrubby  kind,  flourishing  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  dry,  calcareoua  eoil.  AngmH' 
fo'Uum,  eoHg^sHum,  and  fn^tictma  are  the 
next  in  p<Httt  of  hardinees,  and  probably  would  do 
on  a  conservative  wall. 

HABOT  AHHTAU. 
H,  hifeolor  (two-coloured).    8.    Yellow.     July. 
Van  Diemen's  LiJid.    1835. 

—  Aror^eo'/wm  (bracted).   4.  Pale  yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   N.  Holland.    1709- 

—  -—  inoolvfcro-aflbido  (whitlsh-involucred).  8. 

Yellow.    July.    1833. 
^-roAufMium  (robust).     White,  yellow.     July. 
Swan  River.    I8S9. 

—  ^peef«'5tto  (showy).  3.  Orange.   June.    Swan 

River.    1840. 

HARDY  HERBACZOUB  PERENNIALS, 
tf.  urena'rfwfi    (sand).     1.     Yellow.    August. 
Europe.    1739. 

—  eaiidfifi'«<m«m  (whitest).     8.     Pale  yellow. 

June.    Caspian.    1838. 

—  tnacra'nihum  (Urge-flowered).   Blush.    Swan 

River.    1837 
•->  ufveum  (snowy).    4.    White.    Yellow.    July. 
Swan  River.    1837* 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

H»  angu»tifi/Kum  (narrow-leaved).    3.     Yellow. 

August.    Naples.     Half-hardy. 

—  co^nicum  (conical).  3.  Tellow.    Jiuy.    South 

Europe.    1834. 

'•^rupt^atre  (rock-inhabiting).  Tellow.  June. 
Naplea.    1880. 

— 'Ste'eikw  (cemmoii-eAnfA).  9.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   Europe.    1039. 

0REEVH0U8B   HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
M,  apicula*tym  (small-pointed).     1^.     Yellow* 
Van  Diemen's  Land.    1884. 

—  arge'nteum  (silvery).  8.  White.   June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  crf^pum  (curled).    6.    Pink.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    I8O9. 
'- ci^firfn'rMm  (cylindrical).    1.  Yellow.    June. 
Cape  of  Good  Bopf  •    1788, 
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H  rymt/wun  (cymed^    l^.  Yellow.  June.  Africm. 

1781. 
^dtnlba'Um  (whitened).      \\,     White.     Van 

Diemen't  Land.    1819. 

—  94nrmtf$»immm  (aweAteMt-scented).  S.  Tellow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1091. 

—  rVM/afW  (ahiQing-yroMrered).     1.    RM,  yellow. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     17s I. 

—  •B^rpMda  (aeorpion-Uke).    Yellow.    N.  Hol- 

land.   IftSS. 

OREENHOUSB  EVERORERN   8HBUB8. 
ff.  aeumintiftum  (aharp-pointed).     S.      Vllute. 
July.    Ca|M  of  Good  Hoptt.    IttS. 

—  i^ne  (related).    U.    Pale  yellow*     Angast. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  arh&reum  (tree  like).  0.  White.  May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1770. 

—  cephmi&tet  (lorj^e-headed).    4.    Pink.    Jane. 

Cape  of  Good  Hop«.     1789. 

—  eongefatum  {fiXowt-headed),  8.   Purple.   June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1791  • 

—  «raM<A^/<iim  (thick-leaved).    I.    Yellow.   An- 

ffoat.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  daggiJntkum    (thick-flowered).     4.      Yellow. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18IS. 

—  iiotmmfdfliwm  (dio8roa-lea?ed).     J 4.     White. 

June.    Cane  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  di^mritoftum  (apreading).    8.     White.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1880. 

—  eHeoi'de$  (heath-Uke).  1|.  Pink.   June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  /r«'M«iiu(ahrabby).  8.  Yellow.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  I779* 
— yW'/^dMOT  (ahining).  S.   Yellow.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  1774. 
"  grandiflt^rum  (large-flowered).     8.      White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1781* 

—  kelianfki'tnifo'lium  (helianthemum-leaTed).   I . 

White.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1774. 

—  IcMJoraM'toii  (wooUy-atemmed).      8.      White. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1833. 

—  erfcn/a'/e  (eastern).  1|.  Yellow.  June.  Africa. 

1019. 
^  pmnleuitt'tmm  (panlded).    fl.    White.     July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1800. 

—  paftulum  (apreading).  8.   White.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1771  • 

—  rVgidum  (utitt-leaoed),     1^.      White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  H ope.     1 80 1 . 

—  veUiftum  (clothed).  8.  White.  AugUiC.   C^e 

•f  Good  Hope.    1774. 

Hbuco'nu.      (From  helicon,  a  hill, 

consecrated  to  the  Muses;  in  reference 

to  the  affinity  of  this  genus  to  Musa. 

Nat.  ord.,  MumoHs  [Masaceae].    Linn.,  5- 

Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

The  fleahy  roote  of  ff.p^tiaei/rum  are  eatehte. 
Stove  herbaceona  perenniala.  Dimion  of  the 
r«H>ti  {  Dtron^,  rich,  loamy  aoil.  Summer  temp., 
6n^  to  90^,  wi^  plenty  ec  moiatare  1  winter,  60* 
to^. 

H.  Mfflttr  (two*eo1onrcd).    8.    White,  erimaon. 
Brasil.     IStS 

—  Broart/iViuit  (Braatlian).  •.  Scarlet.  Aoguat. 

Brasil.     I88U. 

—  dfnihafta  (whited).    8. 

'"Mnuftu  (hairy-yfowercil)*     i-  Orange.     8. 

Amer.     1800. 
<-  Fndica  (Indian).    4.    Madagascar.    1818. 

'^  pgiUaen'rum  (parrot-ftea/red).  4.      Orange. 

August.     W.Ind.    1797* 

«» puhmruie'nta  idaticd-tearted),  8.    Oreeobh- 

searlet.    July.    8.  Amer.  1880. 


H.SwartKiafmm  (8warts*a). 
Jamaica.     1800. 


4.     YeDow.    J^* 


1. 


Heuooa'rpus.  (From  &«2tof,  the  son, 
and  karpo8f  a  fruit;  in  reference  to  the 
fringes  on  the  cells,  or  carpels,  of  tho 
fruit.  Nnt.  ord,  Lindenbhomt  [Tiliaocft]. 
lAnn.^  W'DotUcandrial'MoHogifnvi,  Al- 
lied to  Sparmannia. ) 

StoTC  erergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripcasl 
ahoou  in  summer,  in  aand.  under  a  bell-f  laM, 
and  in  heat ;  aandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  00*  te  80*1  winter,  80*  to  hJ^. 

H.  Amerleafmmt  {Amuimn},    li.    Pwple.    V«fs 
Crus.    1738. 

Heuo'phxla.  (From  Ar/tos,  the  sun, 
and  phiUo^  to  loTe;  referring  to  the  sannj 
aspe^ct  where  they  delight  to  grow.  Nai. 
ord.,  Oruci/ert  [BrassicaceaeJ.  linn.,  1^ 
Tetradynamia.) 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Annuals,  bf 
seed  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  in  April,  or,  belter 
still,  in  a  slight  hotbed,  under  a  glaas,  in  Msich, 
and  transplant  in  Jfay.  The  under-shraha  is> 
quire  the  greenhouse,  or  culd.  dry  pit,  to  wialsr 
them  in,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttiugs  of  yeaac 
shoote  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-giaaa. 

OUKKNHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
Jff.  deomoi'det  (cleome-like).    I.    Yellow.    Joif. 

IrtOa. 
»  Uueari/f/iim  (aarrow-leaved).    1. 

IMI9. 
-^  platjfnUuium  (broad  -  podded). 

July.     1774. 

—  seoj»a'ria  (broom-like).  1.  Red. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
17.  amplejirmi^UM  (stem-claap!n(c). 

purple.    July.    1774* 
■^  Armho^de§  (Arabia-like).    |.    Bro' 

J7rt«  ^ 

—  eonm»;N/y/l«  (bnekhom-leaved).   1|.  VialsL 

Julv.    1778. 
^  erithmife^Ua  (samphite-leared).     4.     ?Mil. 
July.     1810. 

—  ffl/W'sa  (spreading).  |.   White.    J«m.    ISia 

—  dijrUtt'ta  (flnger-Zeufwd).  I.  Brown.  June.  lOlf. 

—  dine'eia  (deeply-cut).  1.  Blue.    Jaae.    17V8> 

pinw^ta  (leafleted).  1.  White.  Jane.  ITflk 

^/rnnieulafeeu  (fennel-like).   1^.   P^irple.  Jans. 

1774. 

—  peetii^tnieomh-leaMd),  1.  White. June.  ISIf. 

—  fM'fi^w/a  (weepiag).  i^.   Yellow,  white.  July. 

1798. 
^pifo'sa  (ahaggy).    I.    Bine.    July.    1700* 

—  sfrt'cte  (erect),    f^    Blue.    June.    108S. 

—  frfjlda  (three-eut).   |.    Pvple.   Joe-    ISIf. 

Hblxo'psis.  (From  kelUtt^  the  ami, 
and  ojMi<<,  like;  the  appearance  of  Uie 
flowers.  Nat.  ordL,  Compt>nie§  [Aster- 
aceflB].  Linn.,  l9-8ytig€nesia2Supe^U*m 
Allied  to  Zinnia.) 

Hardy  berhaeeoos  pmnnfals,  wHh  yeUew 
ilowers.  Br  seed  and  dinsien;  coaBSfOn  eeili 
treatment  aimilar  to  that  for  Heliaathus. 

H.  eane'nats  (hoary).  S.  Augurt.    Mexico.  lOli. 

—  Im'nig  (amooth).  0.  Auguat.    N.  Amer.    1714. 

—  amfbra  (rough).  8.  Auguat.    N.  Amer.     ItSfc 

HBLXOTBO'mm.      Turnsole.      (FVom 
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leltoa,  the  son,  and  trope,  twining;  in 
roferenee  to  the  eurled  or  twining  of  the 
flower  •  hranoh.  Nat.  ord.,  Ehretiadi 
[Ehretiaceie].  Linn.,  ^-Triandria  1- 
Monogifnia.) 

Bvdy  annnols,  womrtk  in  open  border.  In  April  t 
tender  ftn&unh  uid  blenniala,  in  hotbed,  and 
tnaiplftnted ;  biennials  to  be  kept  on  by  cnttinppa  | 
•hnaba,  by  cnttinica  at  any  time,  oat  beat  in  tprunK 
•ad  atttumnt  at  tbe  flrat  period  give  a  little 
iMttom-heat,  at  the  latter  period  place  them  under 
glaM,  and  eliade  (  rich,  light  Mil. 

BTOTE   ANKUALS  AND  BIENVIALB. 
ff.  ftrav</«'MHn  (thort-leaTed).  I.  White.  Nepanl. 

1814.    Biennial. 
^  Corvmmndetfimm  (CoromaBdel).    i.    White. 

E.  Ind.    18IS. 
^^mifi&rvm   (amall-flowered).      1.      White. 

August.    W.  Ind.    I7S2.    Biennial. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
Jf.  Mgjfptifaemm   (Egyptian).      White.     June. 
Egypt.    184S. 

—  C^e^nae  (Cape),    i.    White.    Cape  of  Oood 

Hope.     I8S4. 
"  mmmuta^tum  (ehanged).     |.     White.     An- 
guat.    South  Europe.     1800. 

—  £awo^0'«ni>  (European),     f.     White.     July. 

South  Europe.    1508. 
'- 9Uomgifi/tiMm  (oblong-leaved),      f.     White. 

July.    South  Europe.     1884. 
<— •fteva'/«m  (rever»ed-egg*lew<).    ^    Brown. 

May.    Nepaul.    1838. 

OBEEWHOUSS  AND  STOVE  ■TEROBXBS 


4.     LUae. 


July. 
June.     W. 


8HBUBB. 
(corymbed). 
Pern.     1800. 
^Aw'mKe  (humble).    1.     WUlo. 
Ind.    1788.    Store. 

—  inr^num  (hoary).  8.  White.  June.  ?eni.  1844. 

—  Umiftftimm  (flaz-lea^ed).     1^.    White.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1816. 
^  Jfereeea'fiHm  (Morocco).    1.    White.     June. 
Moroceo.    1889. 

—  iMdWo'^afm  (vated-leoverf).    4*  lilac,  brown. 

July.    N.  Africa.    1820. 

GREENHOUSE  DXOmUOUS   SHBUB. 

E.  PtTuninfnwm  (Perurian).    8.     Lilac.     July. 
Peru.     I7S7. 

Hbu^'borus.  Hellehore.  (From 
iUietm,  to  kill,  and  hora,  food ;  referring 
to  its  poisonous  qaality.  Nat.  ord.,  Crou>. 
footi  [Ranancalaoes].  Linn.,  IS-Poly- 
andria  ^-Polygy^nia,    Allied  to  Erantbis.) 

Hardy  berbaeeoua  perennials;  by  seeds,  and 
by  dirision  of  the  plant  in  ipriog  |  common  soil, 
in  a  shady  place. 

Jf.  a'fTD-nc'AeM  (dark  red).    1.    Pvple.  March. 

Hungary.    1890. 
-—  mifreu*  (copper-eoloured->loieer«l).    Copper. 

Januanr.     18S8. 

—  tfuaiWo'nnn  (thicket).  1^.  Green.  March.  1817. 
^f^tidtia  (foetid.    Bemr*S'/wtt).      l^.      Oreea. 

March.    England. 
^frmt^uiena  (strong-scented).     Tellow.     Fe- 
bruarr.    1838. 

—  UeidmM  (liTid-Mree-lMfieJ).  1.  Purple.  March. 

Corsica.    17 10. 
»->  — i— ii»/«8T</o'AiM  (entire-lobed).    1.    Purple- 
February.    Corsica.    1710. 


Dark.     February. 

H.    Purple,  green. 
I817. 
White.       Maidu 


If .  nf^er  (black.    Chrii^tma»-Ho»e).      1.     Plnlu 

Austria.    I696. 
an^iw<(/V/<iw (narrow.leaved).    I.  Pink. 

March.    Austria,     isofi. 

—  9di/rua  (aweet-acented).  I^*    Green.    March. 

Hungary.    18 17. 

—  Wj/'inptema  (Olympian).  8.  Oreen.  February. 

India.     1840. 
-^wUnit^tiM  (eastern).     I. 
India.    1889. 

—  pmrpurufmetu  (purpliah). 

March.    Hungary. 

—  oemo'/Je  (spring).       ). 

Austria.    1690. 

Hellb'ma.  (Named  after  (7.  N.  HeU 
Uniu$,  professor  at  Aho.  Nat.  ord.,  Gin- 
genoorU  [Zingiberaceie].  Linn.,  i-Mo. 
nandria  IMonogynia.  Allied  to  Alpinia.) 

Store  herhaceoua  perennials,  with  white  Sowars  i 
dirision  in  Rprinar;  rich,  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
peat.  Summer  temp.,  80^  to  85^ ;  winter,  18^  to 
65°.    Treatment  similar  to  Bedychium. 

H.  ahfu/rmU  (irregular).  10.  June.  China.  1894. 

—  c^ruftea  (blue-Aerrferf).  4.    N.  Holland.  1888. 

—  CAiiwyfwie  (Chinese).    S.    China.    1836. 

Helxet  Flowbb.     Corya'nthe». 

Helo'nias.  (A  diminutive  of  keloty  a 
raareh;  small  marsh -pi  ants.  Nat.  ord., 
MelanthA  [Melanthaoese].  Linn.,  ^-Hex- 
andria  $•  l>rigyn\a.    Allied  to  Veratrum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniala,  from  North 
America.  By  leeda,  and  diriding  the  roots  in 
spring  2  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  peat,  and  requiring 
a  moist,  somewhat  shaded  situation. 

a»  mmgutHf&lia   (narrow-leaved).      1*      White. 

May.     182S. 
-» kmilaftu  (bo—'gamiahed),    1.    Purple.  April 

1758. 

—  arfthroap^rmm  (red-seeded).  ^.  White.  June. 

1770. 

Hemeboga'llzs.  Day  Lily.  (From 
hemero,  a  day,  and  kallos,  beauty.  Nat. 
ord.,  LilytPorU  [LiliaceflB].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monoyynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Dirislon  in 
spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

H.  dfittU^ha  (two-rowed).      8.     Orange.     May. 

China.    1708. 
— ^va  (yellow).  8.  Tellow.  June.  Siberia.  1800. 
— /M'<e«(uwnr).  4.  Tawny.  July.  Levant.  Ift^g. 

—  —~~JU/re  pie'no  (douhle-flowered).    4.    Cop- 

per.   July. 

—  — •  variega'ia  (striped-leared).    4.     Copper. 

July. 
•»  gramj'iiea  (grasey-Zeoeerf).    1.    Lilac,  yellow. 
June.    Siberia.    1769. 

—  gfeAo'/if/i(Siebold'8).  Pink.  September.  Japan. 

I8SS. 

—  ap&cii/$m  (showy).    Tellow.    July. 

Uehia'ndba.  (From  hemi,  balf,  aod 
oner,  a  man ;  in  reference  to  the  absence 
of  the  two  upper  stamens,  being  half 
their  number.  N at  ord.,  Labiates  or  X^j»- 
worts  [Lamiacese].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia 
I'Gymnotpermia,  Allied  to  Proslanihera.) 

Oreonhouae  erergreen  ahrubs,  from  New  Hd- 
land.    Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoota  in  saad| 
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mnder  a  bell-glMs,  in  April  {  loam  and  peat, 
lightened  with  sand  and  piece*  of  charcoal.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  65**  to  76° ;  winter,  88°  to  45**. 

H.  brevifo'tia  (ahort-Ieavcd).     Hay.     1840. 

—  emarginafta   (notch-ended).       Wbita,    pink. 

Mar.    1840. 

—  himt'la  (hairy).    M ajr. 

—  rupe*ttri9  (rock).    May.     1837* 

Hemicli'dia.  (From  h^mif  half,  and 
kUiOf  to  shut ;  referring  to  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteadt  [Pro- 
teaceae].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Dryandria.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ihrub.  Cuttings  of  Ann 
yonng  shoou  in  sand,  under  a  belUglass,  and 
when  callused  at  the  base,  assisted  with  a  mild 
bottom-heat ;  a  little  fibry  loam,  but  chiefly  peat, 
with  a  few  chips  of  sandstone  and  charcoal,  and 
well-drained.     Winter  temp.,  S5°  to  45°. 

H*Bafgteri   (Baxter's).      S.      Tellow.      June. 
Lucky  Bay.    1884. 

Hekidi'gtyon.  (From  A«ml,balft  and 
dihtyon^  a  net.  Nat  ord.,  Polypods  [  Poly- 
podiaceffi].  Linn.,  %^-Oryptoydmim  1- 
FUices.) 

A  store  Fern.  Division  In  spring ;  peat  and  lo«n. 
Summer  temp.,  08°  to  80°;  winter,  58^  to  55°. 

H.  margiM^tum  (bordered).    Brown.    S.  Amer. 

Hemioe'kta.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
genea,  to  beget ;  referring  to  the  absence 
of  the  two  upper  stamens,  being  half 
their  number.  Nat  ord.,  Labiatea  [La- 
miaeesB].  Ijnn.,  \^-Didynamia  l-Oym- 
nogpermia.    Allied  to  Hemiandra.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
short  young  shoots  m  sand,  under  a  bell-Klass ; 
peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°|  re- 
quires  good  drainage. 

H.  fiurpvfrta  (purple-yCowerei).    Purple.    April. 
N.  8.  Wales.    1884. 

HEHioo'NroM.  (From  lumi^  half,  and 
yonu,  angle.  Nat.  ord..  Polypody  [Polypo- 
diaceee] .  Linn., 24- Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Herbaceous  stove  Fern.  Divisions  in  spring; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  80°  i  win- 
ter, 45°  to  55°. 

B.eadu'cum  (naked).      Browa,  yeUow.      May. 
W.  Ind.  ' 

Hemi'merib.  (From  hemi,  half,  and 
metis,  a  part ;  referring  to  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers  aa  if  in  two  halves.  Nat 
ord.y  Figworts  [Scrophulariaceae].  Linn., 
2'Diandria  IMonogynia,  Allied  to 
Alonsoa.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Cuttings  of  yovng 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  bottom -heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat.  Summer  temp.,  68°  to  88°: 
winter,  48°  to  55°. 

H.  moHtafnn  (m'tuntaln).     4*     'uly.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1816. 

Hemtoni'tes.  (From  hemiono$y  a  mnle; 
•apposed  to  be  barren.    Nat  ord.,  Poly,  i 


poda  [Poljpodiacea?].    Linn.,  34-Ory/l8. 
gamia  1-FUices,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perenniala.  Dividing  the 
roots  I  sandy  loam  ana  peat.  Summer  temp.,  ftiP 
to  85°;  winter,  45°  to  55°. 

jr.  eurda^ta  (heart-leaoeif)*  Brown,  yellow.  Jaly. 

E.  Ind. 
^^olma'to  (hand.iMM«d).    |.    July.     W.  lad. 

1793. 
'^phmafta  (leafleted).     Brown,  yeDow.    J■l^ 

E.  Ind. 

Heuite'iji.  (From  hemi^  half,  and 
fnitelloj  a  mitre;  shape  of  root-stock. 
Nat  ord.,  Potypodt  [Pol^-podiacea]. 
Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  l-FUiceB.) 

A  stove  Fern,  from  Jamaica,  requiring  sfanikl 
treatment  to  Hermioniies. 

H.  ho'rrida  (honid).    SO.    Brown,  yellow.  1841. 

—  muUiJIofra  (many-flowered).    Brows,  ydlow. 

1884. 

Hehlock.     ConVttm, 
Hemlock  Spruce.  Pi'itvs  Ctmade*ati§, 
Hemp  AaniMOifT.    Eupato'rhun  cojum- 
bi*num. 

Hen-and-Ghickeks.    See  Diisi. 

Henbinb.     ITyoxcy'amut. 

He'nvbeta.      (Named    after    JrtiM 

Heiifrey^  Esq.,  a  distinguished  botanist 

Nat     ord.,    Aeantkads     [Acanthacea]. 

Linn.,  2'Diandria  I'MonogynUu    Allied 

to  DicHptera.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cnttinisa  of  snail  si^ 
shoots  in  sand,  nndcr  a  bell^glasa,  in  a  brisk  b^ 
tom-bcat;  turfy  loam  and  fibrypeuc;  keep  a  Ugh, 
moist  temperature  after  shifting.  Summer  temp^ 
68°  to  90°;  winter,  55°  to  00°. 

a,  eeo'fubfiw  (climbing).    White.    Ilaj.    ffisit 
Leone.     18«5. 

Hemni-plamt.    Lawao'nia  twe'nmi. 

Hspi'ncA.    (From  Vpa/tcw,  relating 

to  the  liver;  referring  to  the  lobed leaves. 

Nat    ord.,    OrowfooU    [Rannnenlacefli]. 

Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  %-Polyfymm, 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials;  seeds  and  divisiaa 
of  the  plant,  or  roots,  in  spring ;  sandy  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  peat  or  leaf-monli. 

ff.  acM/(7o'6a  (acttte-lobed).    i.     Blue.    Maick. 
N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  if  mer/co'sia  (eommon.    American).    |.    Blue* 

March.    N.  Amer.     1800. 
o74a  (whitc/oMwrctf).  i.  White. 

N.  Amer.     1835. 
— rvfbra  (rtd.Jtowered).    i.    Red. 

N.  Amer.     1835. 

—  anguh^sa  (angled).  4.  Blue.  March.  N.  Amer. 
«» triWba    (rommon-three-Iobed).       |.       Pink. 

April.    England. 

Of  Amerieefum  and  triWkm  there  aie  mnf 

varieties. 

Heracle'uv.    Cow   Parsnip.     (From 

heracUsy  a  plant  consecrated  to  Hercalea. 

Nat  ord.,  UmbelltferM  [Apiaoeia].    linii^ 

b-Pentandria  2-IHgyitia.) 

Strong,  eoarM  plants,  adapted  for  roafh  gnna^ 
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bttln  of  lakes.  riTen,  and  wtlerMla.  JV.  f4«M* 
t^um  is  the  best  for  these  purposes.  All  the 
ipedss  are  hurdy  biennisU  or  herbaeeotu  per- 
tDBisb,  and  white  flowered. 

Hebbaceous  Plants  are  those  peren- 
nialB  which  lose  their  stems  annually, 
vfailftt  the  roots  continae  alive  in  the 
earth. 

Hebbabt  was  a  department  of  the 
garden  formerly  much  more  cultivated 
than  at  present,  when  the  more  potent 
medicinal  plants  of  hotter  climates  are 
so  easily  procnrable.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  tenants  of  the  herbary,  the 
appropriate  coltiyation  of  which  will  be 
fbond  under  their  particular  titles  :— 
Angelica,  Balm,  Basil,  Blessed  Thistle, 
Borage,  Burnet,  Caraway,  Chamomile, 
Chervil,  Coriander,  Dill,  Hyssop,  Laven- 
der, Liquorice,  Marigold,  Maijoram,  Mint, 
Pennyroyal,  Peppermint,  Purslane,  Rue, 
Sage,  Savory,  Scurvy  Grass,  Tansey,  Tar- 
ragon, Thyme,  Wormwood. 

Hekbe'btia.    (Named  after  Vr,  JJer- 

herif  Dean  of  Manchester,  a  distinguished 

investigator  of  bulbous  plants.  Nat.  ord., 

Iridt  [Iridacee].      Linn.,  l6-Monadel- 

pkia  l-Triandria.    Allied  to  Cypella.) 

Pretty  little  half-hardy  bulbs.  Seeds  and  offset* 
m  sprio|{ ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  should 
be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  protected  in  a 
dry  border. 

H.  e«nt'(ea  (sky-blue).  Blue.  April.  Texas.  184S. 
"^  Dnunmtmdia'na      (Drummond's).        Violet. 

April.     Texas.     1842. 
^tmkMUa  (neat).    |.     Blue,  purple.     July. 

Chili,    isa/. 

—^iaf</«  (small).  Yellow.  June.  Braxil.   ISSO. 
Hebb-bennbt.    Qe'um, 
Uejlb-qrace.    See  Rub. 
Hbbb  Pabis.    Pa'rit, 
Hebb  Bobebt.     Qera'nium  Boberiia*- 


Hebcules*  Club.  Zantho*xylum  cla'va 
St'rculU, 

Hxbitzb'iia.  Looking  •  glass  plant 
(Named  after  VHeritier,  a  FrencK  bota. 
oist  Nat.  oitL,  SUreuliads  [Starouli- 
•eec].  Linn.,  21.3/oMaeda  Ky-Decandria, 
Allied  to  Stercolia.) 

SUwe  erergreen  trees;  cuttings  of  ripe  yonng 
MHwCs  in  s«nd,  under  a  glass,  and  in  brisk  bot- 
tom-heat; sandy,  rich  loam  and  a  little  peat; 
Bammer  temp.,  W*  to  8fi« ;  winter,  MP  to  (Jo*. 
H.  Riora'Ht  (shore).  20.  Red.  E.  Ind.  17M. 
—  «i'««r  (smaller).    H.    Mauritius.    1843. 

Hbbma'nnia.  (Named  after  Paul  Her- 

wtann,  a  botanist.     Nat  ord.,  Byttneriads 

[ByUneriaces].     Linn.,  Id-Monadelphia 

%-Pentandria,    Allied  to  Mahemia.) 

Greenhooae  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
wood  Hope,  with  yellow  flowers,  except  when 


otherwise  meniioned.  Cuttings  of  yoong  shoota 
in  sandy  soil,  in  spring,  under  a  glass;  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp..  44^ 
to  46<'.  *^  • 

£r.  eftii/o'lla  (alder-leaved).    7.    March.    1738. 

—  a//A«(/b'/ia  (mallow-leared).  2^.  April.  1728, 

—  ar^e'n/ea  (silvery).    2.    Orange.    May.   182«. 

—  mnmopi/o'Ua  (buekhom-leaTcd).     2.     Juno. 

1823. 
'  MmeM»'A'«  (wedge-leaved).    2.  August.  1791, 

—  dern'm^CTU  (lying-down).    I.    May.     1831. 

—  MonMBfuHia  (diosma-leaved).    April.    1794. 

—  >ta'm»i«a(flame->loi0«re<f).    8.    Orange.    Do* 

cember.    1 794. 
— A«'^fl»w  (f»grant).    2.     1822. 

—  ^IttM^Mfo'M  (glandular).    2.    June.     1822. 

—  gramdifiofra  (large-flowered).    Red.    1 791 . 

—  hispi'dula  (slighUy-bristled).    March.    1624. 

—  hotosertcea  {xtlT^Uleaoed).  2.  June.  1798. 
~  Ajrsfopt/o'/ta  (hyssop-leaved).  7.  Straw.  May. 

1725. 

—  Inet'sa  (eut-/eaved).    2.    June.    I8I6. 

—  <iVfa'/a  (swollen).    3.    Tawny.     September. 

S.Amer.    1829. 

—  inooluera'ta  (involucred).    2.    May.    1794. 

—  teeafNitt/dr/o'Na  (lavender-leaved).    U.   June. 

17S2. 

—  mPcanM  (glittering).    2.    1790. 

—  multiflvra  (many-flowered).    3.    April.  1791. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    3.    Msy.     178O. 
«p/ira'to(plaited./eifo«d).  3.   November.    1774. 
^procu'mbent  (lying-down).    14.    May.    1792. 

—  ;>u/perui6'n/a  (powdered).    2.    June.    1820. 

—  sco'&ra  (rough-Zeaofd).    3.    April.    1789. 

—  tenui/o'tia  (slender-leaved).    2.    June. 

—  tri/olit^ta  (three-leaved).    2.    1752. 

—  fri/wreo'/a  (three-forked).    3.    Purple.    May. 

1789. 

—  MpA^Ma  (three-leaved).    2.    June.    1819* 

HEBMi'Niuir.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 
ceie].  Linn.,  20'Oynandria  1-Afontmdria, 
Allied  to  Gymnadenia. ) 

Terrestrial  orchids,  inhabiting  dry,  chalky 
banks.  Divisions  of  the  roots ;  chalky' loam  and 
fibry  peat ;  some  hardy  enough  for  a  shady  border, 
and  others  requiring  the  greenhouse. 

H,  aipVnum  (alpine).     White.    May.    Switser* 
land.    1824. 

—  eorda'tum  (heart-/eav«d).  f .  Yellowiah-green. 

Bfarch.    N.  W.  Africa.    1830. 

—  eonge'tium  (crowded-flowered),    Ureen.    No* 

vember.    Madeira. 

—  mumo'rcMt  (one  -  bulbed).      Green.      June. 

England. 

Hebna'ndia.  Jack-in-a-box.  (Named 
after  F,  Hernandez,  MJ>.^  a  Spanish  bo- 
tanist Nat  ord.,  Daphnads  [Thyme- 
laces].  Linn.,  21'MoncBcia  S-Triandria, 
Allied  to  Inooarpns.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttin^cs  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  brisk  bottom* 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60*  to  86**  | 
winter,  60*>  to  6o°. 

H.  Guiang'nnt  (Guiana).    SO.    Guiana.    1828. 

—  ovVgera  (egg-bearing).    30.    E.  Ind. 

—  nn&ra  (sounding).    50.    £.  ind.    Ifl93. 

HiSBON's  Bill.     Ero'dium. 
Hzbfe'stes.  (From  herpeste$,  a  creep- 
ing thing ;  in  reference  to  the  creeping 
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stems.    Nat.  ord.,  FigtoorU  [Scroplnila. 

riacesB].     Linn.,  i^-Didynumia  ^-Anyio- 

spermia.     Allied  to  Graliola.) 

Aqaatie  perenniali.  Seeds  and  diTitiun* ;  rich, 
loamy  ■oil.  H.  cuneifi/lia  is  hardy ;  the  other 
two  require  pans  or  tubs  of  water  io  a  stove. 

Jf.  e«M«t/oVia(  wedge- leaved).  A-  Blue.  August. 
N.  Amer.     18i9. 

—  JfomitVrta  (Monnier's).    4*    Light  blue.  As- 

guet.    H.  Amer.    I77S. 
•»  «frl'ci«  (erect).    1.    Blue.    August.    1834. 

Hespboa'ntba.  Evening  Flower. ( From 

A«</»croff,  the  evening,  and  antfto»y  a  flower, 

Nat  ordl,  Irids  [Iridaoee].    Linn.,  8- Tri- 

andria  Y-Monogynia,      Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Small  bulbe,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
<Mbets;  sandy  loam  and  peat  {  requiring  the  pro- 
tcction  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

jr.  M^'s/a  (narrow-leae«0.    k*    White.    Kay. 
I8S«. 

—  ctiMcmo'mM  (cinnamon).    A.    Violet.    April. 

1787. 
'-/alexia  (sickleWMMil).  i*  Violet.  May.  1787. 

—  radiafta  (radiated).    ^,    Violet.    May.    1794. 

Hb'speris.    BockeL    (From  Itesptrot^ 

the  evening  star ;  rockets  being  sweeter 

toward:)  the  evening.    Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/en 

[Brassicacea;].  Linn.,  lH'Tetradynamia.) 

Annuals  and  biennials  sow  in  open  border,  in 
March  and  April  |  perennials,  divisiun  of  the  root, 
and  giring  them  fresh  soil ;  the  b«st  time  for  this 
is  after  they  have  finished  flowering  and  fresh 
growth  has  comitienced ;  light,  rich  soil. 

HARDY  ANMaALS. 
J7.  pM£eA«'f/a  (neat).  1.  Red.  July.  Levant.  1897. 

—  pjfifMtf'a  (dwarf).     Purple.  June.  Srria,  1828. 

—  ramotPKrimn  (hranchiest).    4.      Red.     July. 

Algiers.    I819. 

HARDY  BnEMNTAT.8. 
H.  elm'tm  (tall).    4.    Pink.  June.   Europe.   1894. 
'^/ru'gratu  (fragrant).     1.    Purple.    Hay.    Bi- 
beria.     1821. 

—  grandiflu  ra  (larg«.flo«-ered).  4.    White,  por^ 

pie.    July.     1890. 

—  heterophu'tla  (various-leaved).    4.  Red.  May. 

Italy.     ]82J. 

—  laeinia'ta  (fringed).   1^.   Purple.  May.  South 

France.     I8I6. 

—  nmeinafta  (irreaular-Iobed).   1^.    White,  par- 

pie.    June.     Hungary.     1804. 

—  ^—  Htumino'ta  (clammy).    14.    White,  par* 

pie.    June. 

—  M»»H»  (sad).  I.  Purple.  May.  Austria.  1«I9. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

V.o'ii/'ioa  (exposed).    4.    Purple.  May.  Siberia. 
1899. 

—  ejfce'lsa  (lofty).    S.    WUte.    May.    1898. 

—  ma/rc»fia'/tf  (matronly).    4.     Purpl«.      Juna. 

Europe.    1597. 

— aUdftaPra  (white-flowercd).     4.     White. 

June.    Europe.    17SO. 

—  — ~  «'/4«-p/e'»o  (donble-whtte-yf'iurrre^f).     9. 

White.    June.    Europe.     1 597. 

—  — /o/»i/fo'r«   (leaf.flowercd).      9.      Green. 

June.    Europe.     1197. 

"- Ifrtt^ntii  (nrden).    Purple.    June.  £«• 

rope.     175O. 

— pwp^reO'pU^nm  rdouble-purple).    Bad. 

iiuM.    Boropa,    1597. 


U.WMtromaflU  athi*Hea  (Siberian).    S.    Pvpli. 
June.    Siberia.    1880. 

—  — —  ^ioe^Uria  (wood).    Pink.  June.  Britsia. 
— -— voWe^tt'to    (variegated-  damhU-Jtmweni). 

9.    White,  red.    June.     Europe.    ISi7. 

—  repafndtg  (wavy-edged).     9.     Purple.     Joae. 

Spain.     1891. 

—  tpMto^Mu  (showy).    4*     Boae^  pnrpln.     April. 

Siberia.    1899. 

Hesperosco'rdum.  (Literally,  the 
onion  of  the  west;  firom  kesperotf  th« 
evening,  and  aetmion,  garlic  NaL  ord., 
LUyworU  [Liliaceie].  Unn.,  6-iJcjpu. 
dria  i-Monoyynieu    Allied  to  Allium.) 

Seeds  or  ofhets  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  i  reqtnfs 
a  little  proteetion  in  winter. 

H.  hyaelftUkimMm   (hyaetnth-Uke).       1.     Bias. 
July.    1890. 

—  l^eieum  (milk-white).     14.     Whit*.     Jaly. 

Cailforuia.    18SS. 

He'ssea.  (A  genns  of  little  Cape 
bulbs,  named  after  M,  Heu^  a  miiksion- 
ary ;  found  in  all  our  books,  but  the  living 
plants  remain  still  to  be  introduced.) 

Heteranthe'ea.  (From  h^tero^  va- 
riable, and  aner,  anther  Nat.  ord., 
PonUderadt  [Pontederacee].  T.inn-,  S- 
Trituidria  i'Monoygnia,) 

Water  perennials,  allied  to  LOica.  LlaM'ss  wil 
thrive  in  a  pond  or  stream ;  the  others  mfUM 
tubs  in  the  greeuhonae  and  stove  1  diviaion ;  rick 

loam. 

jr.  actt7a  (acute).  White.  June.  Virginia.  liUl 

—  linto'tta  {hng).    Blue.    Julr.    N.Amer.    IISS. 

—  rtmtfo'rmii  (kidney-teaecd).   Bloe.   July.   ^ 

Amer.    1894. 

Hetbrocob'ta.  (From  AcCmM,TariabIe, 
and  chaitet  a  bristle;  referring  to  the 
flower-envelopes.  Nat  ord.,  Compomtn 
[Asteraces].  linn.,  Id-Syngeiusm  8- 
Superflua,    Allied  to  Erigeron.) 

Hardy  herbaQeons  perennial.  Dividon  of  tkt 
plant  in  spring  1  deep,  aandy  loam. 

jr.  jMAe'sMiu  (downy).    White,    inly.    Maka. 
1897. 

Heteromo'bpha.  (From  A«f«rot,  vi^ 
riable,  and  fnorphOy  form ;  referring  to 
the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Umbeliifen  [Api- 
aceas.]     linn.,  t^'Pentandria  2-DigjHiA.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cattings  of  yooag 
shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  in  aand  {  sandy  ~ 
Winter  temp.,  95^  to  45". 

H.  •rAore'seciw  (tree-like).  1.    TcUow. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18ia. 

Hbtero'xoxa.  (From  heUrot,  Tari- 
able,  and  moim,  distribution;  referring 
to  the  leaves.  NaU  ord.,  MtloMiamutdik 
[Melastomaceffi].  linn.,  S-OctoJUrM  I- 
MoHoyynia.    Allied  to  Bhexia.) 

Stove  evergreen  abrnba,  from  Mexico.  Cntsiafe 
of  voung  fthootsin  spring.  In  sandy  peat,  wader  n 
heU-glase,  and  then  plaeed  In  bottom-beat ;  anaidy 
I  Mat,  aad  piaaaa  of  chareoal  and  aaadaionp,  viiB 
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ffood  drainftg««    SumiiMr  temp.,  It^  to  St**}  win- 
ter. iitP  to  »50. 

^.  tf9efVi/*'liMM  (yarious-leaTed}.  S.  B«d.  Jane. 
1830. 

—  MMrf/»/<A«'reJiwi  (nnder.thrM-nerved).  WbU*. 

June.     J  824. 

Hbtbbo'ptsiiys.  (From  Aelero«,  various, 
aod  pUron,  A  wing;  referring  to  the 
wicgs  of  the  seed-vessels  being  of  differ- 
ent forms.  Nat.  urJ.,  Maipij/hiaJg  [Mal- 
pighiacea].  linn.,  lO-Dccutidria  8-2W- 
yjrJMO.    Allied  to  Banisteria.) 

Store  elimbera,  exeept  nftida^  which  b  nshrab. 
Cmtinge  of  firm  yonny  thoota  in  idlvertaad,  over 
•nndj  poet,  end  plunged  in  bottom-bttt,  in  April ; 
eaady  peet  end  loem,  with  pieces  of  chercual, 
and  thorough  drainaee.  liummer  temp.,  00"  to 
es^l  winter,  MP  to  6&^. 

a.  omm^Ua  (bine).     10.    Blue.    W.  Ind.    1893. 

—  9krp^ph9'Ua  (golUen-le«ved).  Orange.  Be aail. 

•"JlaHAttfndu  (bundle-flowered).   Blue,   llesico. 

1824. 
^mftUaigionj).    10.    YcUow.    Braail.    1809. 

—  mmdmtm'ta  (wafy-toaoerf).  Julj.  BuenueAjree. 

lbS8. 

HsTEBoaps'BMUM.  (From  Aeteroj,  va- 
riable, and  Bpcrmoy  seeds.  Nat.  ord., 
CmmpotiteB  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  Id-Syn- 
ftiuMia  2'Super/luu,) 

Hardy  annual.  Sow  in  the  open  border  in  April. 
or  in  a  alight  iMCbed  in  March  i  seediing*  to  be 
craaaplaated. 

Hmpbmtftmm  (leafleted).    S.    TeUow.    Anguet. 
Mew  Spain.    1799. 

HsTBBOTHK'CA.  (From  A/^/^ot,  various, 
and  lAeca,  a  oovering;   referring  to  the 
flower-envelopes.      Nut  onl.,  Cumpotiiex 
[AsteraoeflB].      linn.,  I\i-Syn4feitesia  2 
Superfiua,) 

Hardy  hcrbaeeons  prrennial.  Seeds  and  diri- 
ekiae  ol  Che  plant  in  spring ;  eummon  garden-soil. 

Jl.  Mw'dra  (rough).  Yellow.  August.    N.Amrr. 

Hetkbo't&icuum.  (Froift  hcUros,  va- 
rious, and  thriXf  hair;  referring  10  the 
disposition  of  the  huirson  the  leaves,  ^p. 
Nat.  ord.,  Meiattomuds  [Mela^tumaoeffi], 
Linn.,  lO-Dtcundria  i-M(muyjfnim,  AI 
lied  to  Miconia.) 

Seove  evergreen  shraba.  Cnttings  of  younir 
shoote  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-ftlass,  and  in 
bottoos-heat,  in  spring ;  sandy  neat  and  dbry  luam. 
Swnmer  temp.,  00°  to  SO^i  winter,  48"  to  6ft". 

H.  an«'er0rfoi»(long.toothed)     7.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   8.  Amer.     1848. 

(snowy).  White.  May.  8I.  Domingu. 
I88#. 

(Spreading).    Blush.    May.     St.  Do- 
mingo.   18U. 

Hsu'cHEAA.     (Named  after  Pro/etsor 

ffeucher,  a  German  botanist.     Nat.  ord.. 

8asi/ruge»    [Saxifrugaces].      Lino.,    5 

Pemtandria  ^-Diyyuia. ) 

Hardy  herbaceuos  perennisla  1  divisions  of  the 
aUai  aA|  aiun  ia  apring  {  common  ^dan-aoii. 


S.  Am«ricmmm  (Amrricau).     1.    Jnrpie.     May« 

N.  Amer.    16^6 
■^  €iflindrafara  (eyUi<dric-|MifiiC/e^).    2.    Green. 

May.    N.  Amer.    ISao. 

—  fte'^n  vsinooth).   1.  Pink.    May.    N.  Auier. 

I8S7. 
»  MMpUu  (bristly).  3.  Purple.   May.    Virginia, 
isafl 

—  jrciM<</au  (Meniies*).      White.      May.     N. 

Amer.  1819. 
—•ptiAa'acena  (downy).  1.  Pink,  violet.  June.  N. 

Amer.  1818. 
~JUdb«rda«/n«(Richardaon*8).    I.    Green.    N. 

Amer.  1897. 
~  vOto'aa  (shaggy).  |.  Violet.  May.  Canada.  1812. 

Hewa'bdia.  (Named  after Afr.&^eapar<<. 
Nau  ord,,Polypod$  [Pol^podiacee].  linn., 
2^-Ciypiogamia  i'FUice$.) 

A  stove  Fern  t  divisions  in  spring ;  peat  and 
sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to  M^ ;  winter, 
♦8"  to  66". 

AadUuUoedM  (maidea  •  hair  -  like).     Brown. 
June.    Guiana. 

Hexacs'mtbis.  (From  hex^  six,  and 
eeairoA,  a  npur;  alluding  to  two  of  its 
stamens  having  one  spur  eaeh,  and  two 
uf  tliem  two  spars  each.  Nat.  ord., 
Acanthadt  [Acanthaces].  Linn.,  14- 
D'ldyimnua  U-Attyhiprrmia,  Allied  to 
Tbonbergia.) 

Stove  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  and  one  of  the 
best.  Cuttings  of  siUe-shoou  under  glass.  Loam, 
peat,  sand,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts.  Young 
shoots  pruned  back  after  tlowenng.  Temperature 
uoi  less  than  5ft"  in  winter.  In  aummer  it  can  be 
scarcely  too  hot.    A  damp  air  suits  it. 

H, Mifaurenri*  (Mysore).     8.     Yellow.     June. 
Mysore.    18ft4. 

There  is  a  variety  with  a  crimaoa  border  to  the 
limb  of  the  eoroUa. 

Hey'nea.  (Named  after  Dr.  Heytit, 
a  German  botanist.  Nai.  ord.,  MeUadt 
[MeliacefeJ.  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1- 
Aiouogynia.     Allied  to  Trichilia.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  trees.  Cuttings 
of  well-ripened  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-Kiass,  in  bottom-heat  \  sandy,  rich  loam  and 
a  Ultie  pvat.  Summer  temp.,  60"  io  8ft";  winter, 
64". 
H.  qvhtfue'juga  (fire-paired).    SO.    Java.    1810^ 

—  iri'jugm  (three-paired).  Si.    September.    Ne- 

pauL    1812. 

Hibbe'rtia.  (Named  by  (7.  Hihhtrt^  a 

distinguished  promoter  of  botany.     NaL 

ord.,  DiltettUuU  [Dilleniacese].      Linn., 

l'd'Poljf€utdria  S  -  Triffjfnia.      Allied    to 

CandoUea.) 

Greenhouse  everrreen  shrubs,  with  yellow 
flowers,  from  New  Holland,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  siiools 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-i^lass,  in  spring ;  Mndv 
loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40"  to  4ft". 
Votu'biliM  is  an  elegant  twiner,  and  groagukurim* 
J'o'Ua  makes  either  a  creeper  or  a  trailer ;  it  has 
a  fine  rflfect  suspended  from  a  baaketi  does  benn- 
tUully  for  banging  down  the  aidea  of  a  rock-'VOik 
iaeamiuer. 
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Jf  •  ettVfo^tta  CeUtni'IemTed).    1.    Jnne.    i»36. 
•—  Cmnninghafmi  (Cunningham't).  2.  Jul/.  18SS. 
Twiner. 

—  dentafta  itoothtd).    6.    I8U.    Twiner. 
«—  Jtexuo'ta  (xitrsag).    S.    Maj.    1893. 

—  gr»»*ularutft/iia    (gooseberry  -  leftted).       0. 

May.     1816.    Trailer. 
^  Unea'rit  (ntkTtow-leaoed),    6.    June.    1891. 

—  mhtuti/t/lia  (blunt-leaved).  S.    Van  Diemen's 

Land.     1RS4. 
•— peduneitlafta  (/oiif -leaf ••talked).     9.     June. 
1821. 

—  peffoUafta  (leaf-pierced),    t.    May.    1843. 

—  ea/r^a  (willow-<e«otf(f).    S.    July.     1883. 
—•virga*ta(twif^fj).    S.    Joly.     1899. 

—  •o<ii'6i7(«  (twining).    8.    June.    CapeofOood 

Hope.    1790.    Twiner. 

HiBi'scuB.      (Virgil's   name  for  the 

Marsh  Mallow.    Nat  ord.,  Afaliowworts 

[MalvacesB].    Linn.,  lH'MonadvipfUa  8- 

Polifandria,) 

Hardy  annuab  sow  in  open  border,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April ;  tender  annuals  sow  in  hotbed— 
aeedlings  to  hare  out-door  or  neenhouse  treat- 
ment; hardy  herbaceous  require  aividing  in  spring, 
nnd  a  moist  situation  to  grow  in ;  hardy  shrubs 
inquire  an  open  situation  fullr  exposed  to  the  sun, 
by  seeds,  and  double  ones  br  layers,  by  cuttings  of 
ripe  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  autumn,  and 
kept  on  all  the  winter,  and  also  by  grafting.  Green- 
house and  stoTe  e|»eeies  are  propagated  by  young 
ahoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass,  the  etoTO 
kinds  also  requiring  bottom-heat,  and  the  green- 
house kinds  liking  a  little,  too,  after  they  hare 
stood  %  week  in  the  cutting-pots ;  peat  and  loam  | 
usual  greenhouse  and  store  temperatures. 

HIBDT  ANNUALS. 
H.  Africa'nut  (African).  9.  White.  Jnne.  Africa. 
18-i(). 

—  HugtfUi  (Baron  Hugel's).   May.  Swan  Hirer. 

1841. 
«•  trUifnum  (three-coloured.    Bladder-Mimia). 
1.  Yellow,  brown.    July.    Italy.    1590. 

STOYB  ANNUALS, 
jr.  (H^/a'^u«  (flnger-ZMvetf).  9.  White,  red.  Aa- 

ftust.    Braxil.     I816. 
JTer^/i'nttf  (Ker*s).   9.    White,  red.    An- 

ffittt.    Braiil.     1810. 
-*{imj^o'rw«(long-<low«red).    Pale  yellow.  An* 

fcust.    B.  Ind.    I8I7. 

—  radla'hts  (rayed).  9.  Yellow.    Jnly.    E.  Ind. 

1798. 
~  Utraphff'Uui  (four-leuTed).  l^.  Yellow.  July. 
Bengal.    1818. 

—  v(/(A»''<u«  (rinc-lftared).  t.   Yellow.    August. 

E.  Ind.    1690. 

RABDT  HBBBAOEOnS  PEBENKIALS. 
a,  grandifto'rut  (lari^-flowered).      8.      Flame. 

July.    OeorgM.    1810.    Half-hardy. 
^inea^nut  fhoary).     3.     Yellow.     September. 

Carolina.     1800. 

—  milita'rit  (military).  8.  Purple.   August.    N. 

Amer.    1804. 

—  motcA#tt'(wf  (mallow-rose).    4.    White,  pink. 

August.    N.  Amer. 
'-puMttriM  (marsh).     8.     Pink.    August.    N. 

Amer.    17t9* 
^  peniaet^rpui   (flTe-frnited).     3.     Lilac,  red. 

August.    Venice.    1759. 

—  rt/aeuM  (rose-coloured).    4.     Pink.     August. 

France.    1897. 
^  aen'Aer  (rough).    9.    Tallow.    Aognat.  Caro- 
Una.    1810.  — 


jr.  tpeetuftua  (ahowy).  9.  Scarlet.  July.  N.  Ai 

1804. 

—  S^'acM  (Syrian).  8.  Purple.  August. 

1 590.    Deciduous  ahrnb. 

o'/^M  (white->fMwr«^).    8.    While. 

n'/^M-ple'fMw  (double-white).  8.  While. 

August. 

—  -»'  margmufhu  (border-toaveid).   t.   Pvple, 

white.    August.    Syria. 
^•«>— ^•n7n<Ve«i(purple-yi»wcr«rf).  8.  PnrpiBi 

August. 
<—  -•-*  purpt^reO'ple'fuu    (double-purple).     Bi 

Purple.    Auftust. 

—  — —  ru'ber  {nd-Jtowered).    t.    Red.   Angett. 

—  — *  murieg^hu     (rariegatad-^lotferetf).      4 

Striped.    August. 

—  nrgTnicua  (Virginian).  S.  Bed.  August.  r» 

gittia.    1798. 

—  Wrvljfm  (Mrs.  Wray's).  10.    Purple.  October. 

Swan  River.    1889*    Decidnona  shra'o. 

GREENHOUSE  ETEROBEEIT   8BBUB8. 
jr.^esi|r/rf'fnie(eotton-llke).     4.    Yellow.   Jeiy. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  ^den</a'H«  (gooseberfy-lMoed).    4.    Btadu 

June.  'Swan  Rirer. 
'^  heterophp*Uua  (various-leaved).     t.     Whk% 
red.    August.    N.  8.  Wales.    180S. 

—  wutUVJlduB  (many-parted-leave^l.    9.    Aisn. 

September.  N.  Holland.  1837-  Uecidoeea. 
*  ■Martfse'ni    (Richardson's).       3.     YeUev. 
August.    N.  S.  Wales. 

STOTE  EYBROBEEN   SHRUBS,  ^0. 
If.  9Mn&9cku»  (mnsk-akro).   8.     Yellow.   in> 
gust.    India.    IO40. 

—  jr^AJo'^eiie  (Ethiopian).  If.  Purple.  Aagmt. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17/4. 

—  A(Airca'<«e  (two-forked).    9.    Purple.   Jnt> 

Braxil.    1895. 

—  AM'^nicM  (Bourbon).    !•.    Yellow.   Jalf. 

Bourbon.     1890. 

—  Comero'iit  (Cameron's).  1.  Rosy.  Jnly.  Ils4s> 

gasear.    1838. 

fu'lgen$  (brilliant).  Red.  August.  Vais- 

gascar.    1843. 

—  esffcel/a'tee  (latticed).    I.   Yellow.  Jnly.  K 

Ind.    1817* 

~  co/ITfuu  (hiU-iffAe^iitaf ).  4.  YeUow.brom. 
January.    1830. 

— >  criniUut  {long-Yxtutd),  8.  Ye!low,  red.  Sep- 
tember. Prome.  1898.  Herbaceous  per- 
ennial. 

— >  dioersi/o'iiua  (Tarious-lcared).  0.  Yellow.  Jias. 
E.  Ind.    1798. 

— /e'rejr(flerce-e<»i^ii*f).  5.  Yellow.  May.  Nev 
Grenada.    1844. 

» /erru^*'M«««  (rusty).  15.  Scarlet.  Madagascsr. 
18S4. 

— /cii^/nmr(flg-Hke).  4.  Yellow,  purple.  Jane. 
Ceylon.     1733. 

— >Wca'fiw(forked-ea/yjmO.  9.  Yellow.  An- 
gust.  £.  Ind.  1810.  HerbaceoM  pcf 
ennial. 

—  Jerroldia'nuM   (Mr.  Jerrold's).    6.    Crimsee. 

July.Brasil.  1843.  Herbaceous  perenaisL 

» la'mpoM  (lamp;.    10.    Pink.    E.  Ind.    18e0. 

— /ite'ciitM  (lilac-A»avere^«  >•  UIm-  N.  Hol- 
land.    I8A0. 

—  A'ifOfo'rMf  OilT-flovcvvd)*    >••    Scarlet.  Jdy. 

Mauritius.     1898. 

—  Ufmdleyi  (Lindley*s).    8.   Pnrpls.  December. 

India.     1898. 

—  ifoelravtt'iuM  (MacLeay'i).   Yellow.  Aufuit 

W.  Ind.    1897. 

—  ifn'nMot  (Manihot).  3.  YeHow.  July.  B.Ia4 

1713*     Herbaceous  perenniaU 
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fl.  MMfo'Mtft  (ebmnfrMble).  IS. White.  Novemb«r. 
£.  Ind.     1690. 

—  p9iumemi«ftus  HongAtal^tlttXktA),  S.  Red.  Aa- 

gusc.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18 IS. 

—  y«ittaip«'nMM(flve-«eeded).  3.  Veilow.  Jnly. 

Jamaiea.    18S5. 

—  ^■iifefttt(pnrpleytowgr«0.  S.  Purple*  July. 

R.  Ind.    179O' 
'^pmieke'Uwt  (beautifal).  S.  July.  B.  Ind.  ISM. 
'^  rkawMfa^tiua  (diamond-leaved).     4.    Purple. 

July.    B.  Ind.    1823. 
«— fv'«i-Jfa<ad«'riea  (Malabar-roae).  9.  Scurlet. 

Auguat.    E.  Ind. 

—  nfm^'Sm^tuit  (Chineae-roae).   1<K  Red.  July. 

R.  Ind.    1731. 

—  -     ea'mem-ple'na  (douhla-fletfa).    10.   Fleah. 

July.    E.  Ind.    I7S1. 

—  — »>l«'0«-p<«'««(dottble<iyeUowiah).  10.  YcU 

low.    July.    E.  Ind. 

— Wten  ( Am^e-yellow).  10.  Yellow.  July. 

B.  Ind.     1823. 

—  -.«-  mfbra-pUfna,  (dooblo-red).  10.  Red.  July. 

£.  Ind. 

••  ■  ■  vmriegvftm-pt^HM  (doubIe-Tariegate<0. 10. 
Striped.    July.    E.  Ind. 

— >  ^i^ndetu  (shining).  10.  Bote.  May.  N.  Hol- 
land.    1828. 

—  Te(fkPrim  (Mrs.  Telfair's).    S.    Rose.    July. 

Mauritius.     1825. 

—  irfloimt  (three-Iobed).  S.  Yellow.  July.  W. 

Ind.  1818. 
•*  laAti^o'nM  (tubular).  1.  Yellow^  August.   B. 

Ind.  1796. 
«-  MlMi'itM  (velTet).   f .  WblU.  Ji4y.    TIiimBi 

1818. 

HicxoBT.     Co'rya. 

HxDS-BouND.    See  Babk-bouiid. 

Hibba'cixtx.  Hawkweed.  (A  name 
from  Pliny  for  eye-salve ;  referring  to  the 
aneient  empl^^yment  of  the  juiee.  Nat. 
ord..  Composites  [Asteraceee].  linn.,  10- 
Syngenena  l-JEqualisJ) 

Havdy  herbamcoas  perennials,  with  one  exeep- 
tioci,  and  all  yellow-flowered,  except  where  other- 
wlae  iDfentiened.  The  dwarf  ones  fitted  for  the 
front  of  borders,  rock-works,  and  alpine  grounds. 
Seedi  and  diirisions  of  the  plant  in  spring  \  light, 
rich  loam.  Frutia/tum  is  a  greennouse  shrub; 
esinmgs  will  strike  in  sandy  soil,  either  under  a 
bcU-glase  or  a  hand.Ught,  during  the  summer  t 
oen^  loam  suits  it,  with  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp..  36<*  to  40". 
M,  o|pe's<re(alpine).  ^.  July.  Switierland.  1822. 

—  mifHFnum  (mountain).    4.    July.    Britain. 

—  mmpUsiemi^ie  (stem-clasping).  I^.  July.  Pyre- 

nees.   1730. 

—  — i»^tiiJNimart'oi'd^OnnKVort-like).  I^.  JnW. 

Switierland.    I8I9. 

—  aisrAiiMr/i/liwii(bngloes-leaTcd).  1.  July.  Italy. 

1916. 

*-  mmgutti/o'Uum  (narrow-leaTCd).  |.  May.  Swits- 
ertand.    1823. 

*»  flMrflMfi'ocwn  (orange).  1|.  Orange.  June.  Scot- 
land. 

«»  *— /o'PMm  (yellow).  1^.  July.  Switzerland. 
1819. 

^^mmrfeuiaiumbei'Wrtd).   1|.  July.    England. 

"» M^^Uitat  (twice-cut).    I^.    June.    Hungary. 

—  Araetoolo'/afm  (braetcd).   1^.  August.  Europe. 

1822. 

(chalky).   ^.  July.  Europe.  1810. 
'nse    (Canadiau).    2.    July.    Canada. 
1800. 
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9.  eerimikofdes  (honeywort-lika).    1^    August. 

Scotland. 
— >  eihaftum  (hair-fringed).  8.  July.  Crete.  1824. 
«-co/A'«ttm  (hill).    |.    July.    Switierland.  1819. 
-*  cerym^mm  (corymbed).    8.    July.    I8I7. 
-»  eraas(/V;HM»  (thick-leaTcd).  4.  July.  Hungary, 

1820. 

—  ei^ecum  (saflfron).    I.   June.    Siberia.    1818. 

—  ey<(owle/o'MHm   (quince-leaved).      8.      July. . 

Prance.     181 6. 

—  CSrmo'cum  (cymed).    1.   May.    Europe.    I739. 

—  dentieula'him  (smaU-tgothed).  1.  July.  Scot- 

land. 

—  eekhedea  (viper's  buglose-like).  §.  July.  Hun- 

gary.   1802 

—  clen^ff'fo'm  (lenfrthened).    1.   July.    Switier- 

land.   I8I9. 

—  crlopAo'rMm  (wool-bearing).  1.  August.  South 

Europe.     181 7. 

—  cHepikjf'ltem  (woolly-leaved).    1^.    Jane. 
•^/oMcieulafhtm  (bundled).    6.    July.    Canada. 
— ^a^ea«'re(twi«gv).     1.    May.     I8I6. 

—  FlorstUfnum  (Fio«enUne).  2.  July.  Germany. 

1791. 
— >/o//o'««M»  (leaty).    2.   July.    Hungary.    180«. 
— frutiet/aum  (shrubby).      2.    July.    Madeira. 

1786.    Orecnhonse  shrub. 

—  glubrsftum  (smooth).    ^.   July.    Switierland. 

I819. 

—  — —  tubuWsum  (tubulous).  4*  July.  Switzer- 

land.   1819. 

—  Omtf/fm  (Gmelin's).  1%.  June.  Siberia.  1798. 

—  GocAno'M  (Goehnati's).  1.  June.  Switierland. 

I819. 

—  Onmo^tii  (Oronorius's).    I.   June.    N.  Amer. 

1708. 
~  Ha/Ze'H  (Heller's).    4.    July.    Britain. 

—  keteropi^Uum  (Tsrlous-leaved).    2.    August. 

Woods. 

—  Heppeaffmm  (Hoppe's).  4.  June.  Switierland. 

I8I9. 

—  hufmiU  (humble).   \.  July.   Oemsny.    1804. 
•~  —  brarhia'tum  (brachiate).  ^.  June.  Switi- 
erland.   181 9. 

—  incafnum  (hoary).    2.   July.   CaneaKut.    1817. 

—  mcarno'f urn  (flesh-coloured).   14.  Pink.  June. 

Carniola.     1815. 

—  Incfswrn  (cut-^acd).    k»  July*   Switzerland. 

1819. 

—  inulo^dea  (inuU-Iike).   4.   August.    Scotland. 

—  Ka'lmii  (Balm's).    1^.  August.  Penns|lvania« 

1704. 

—  UtMffa'fum  (smooth).    S.    August.     1804. 

—  LttWM&M  (Lawson's).    i*    June.    Britain. 

—  kmgiro'Iium  (long-leaved).    U.    July.     1821. 

—  maeuia'tum   (spotted-toaeed).     1^.     August. 

Britain, 

—  mobile  (•oft'leaned).     1^.    August.    Scotlsnd. 

—  eoa'hnn  (egg-/eaecd).   4>   Jniy.    Switierland. 

I8I9. 

—  pa//«'sccfM(paIe).    1.   July.    Hungary.    1818. 

—  panicutaftum  (paoided).   l|.   June.    Canada. 

1800. 
'-pPclum  (painted),     l^*    July*     Switierland. 

I819. 

—  pf/oce'jyAa/tim  (hairy-headed).   !•  July.    1893« 

•^  pUoselii/o'rme  (mouse-ear-like).      ^.      June. 

Swittcrland.    1819* 
~^erH/o'/JiMi  (leek-leaved).   1.   July.   Austria* 

1640. 
— 'jiraiwo^rmm  (bUtcn-Zcgeed).  1.  June.  8wits« 

erlaad.    1818. 
'— pMMonthtnfieS'  (prenanthus-Iike).     2.     July* 

France.    1819* 
^  prwtelletf&Uvm  (se]f-h'>«UYi>av^()).    4.    July* 

Switierland.    I88O. 

Bv 
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B.  jmlmmtarUifdet    Onnffwort-like).     1.     July. 

France.    1810« 
«-pti/moiMi'rtem  (lungwort).  1^.  July.  ScotlMid. 

—  ftwi'ltum  (•mall),    i.    July.    Labrador.    HM. 

—  rueem&8um  (racemed).  8.  July.  Hungary.  IDlO. 
— .  raao'fKm  (braoehy).    S.    Augwt.    fiungaty. 

180A. 

—  re>nw  (creeping),  l^.  July.  Bwitserlaad.  1610. 
•—  rfgUum  (atiff).    t.    June.    Britain. 
anguMti/o'liMm  (narrow-leaTod).  I.  Juno. 

Britain. 

—  ^~  pi'tftum  (painted).    9.    June.    Britain. 
^rutunda'tumlrcund'lemved)*   S.   July.    Hun* 

gary.     ISiy. 
~  rupe*stre  (rock).  ^.   Juno.  SwiUerland.  18St> 

—  fajrii'ttfe  (rock).    1.    July.    Austrift.    1801. 

—  ScAml'd/U  (ScbmidtU).    l^.    Juno. 

—  AcArode'ri  (Schrnder's).     1.     July.    Switior- 

land.    1619. 

—  ^pMion'arimMn    (•howieot).       1^.      Avguet. 

8oatb  Europe.    18S1. 
i—  apeeMaum  (showy).    1^.    June.    1818. 

—  elo/itfj/o^/ftm  (thrift-lea?ed).    1^.   Joao.   Eu- 

rope.    1804. 

—  StemMrgii  (Sternberg's).    4.    July.    Swiu- 

erland.    1819* 
^  ttolotWferwn    (runner-growing)*     !•      May. 

Switserlaad.    1880. 
•^  9ueelaaf</Uuin    Qopptd-levrtd),      1«      June. 

Switserland.    181Q. 
•»  tyhnt'tieum  (wood).    I^.    August.    Britain. 
»  f  n'eow'pAalwm  (balir-headed).  I.July.  1838. 

—  wmAW/ii'tem  (umbeiled).  8.   August.  Britain. 

—  undula'tum  (waved).    1^.  July.  Spain.   1778. 

—  99tM^tum  (veiny).   %•   ^^^f*    ^'  Amor.    1708< 
^  perbmadf&Uum   (mullein-leaded).     1.     May. 

South  Europe.    1789. 

—  Mmi«ii/a^l«m  (warted).    1.    July.    1881. 
i~  mlJo'mm  (shaggy).    1.    July.    Scotland. 

—  virgaftwm  (twiggy).  !•  July.  N.  Aatr^  |8l6. 

HioafsBiA.  (Named  after  Don  Offig- 

pn$y  a  Spanish- Amerioan  offioei.    Nat, 

ord.,  Cinchonadt  [Cinohonaoe^].    Linn., 

t^'Pentandria   l-MonogyrUa,      AlUod    to 

Hernilia.) 

A  menhonse  eTergreen  shrub.  Cuttiiige  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
spring;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  88*  to 
4S"  s  will  thrive  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

M.  JfMfeo'fui  (Mexican).    Yellow.    Jttae.  Mex- 
ico.   1840. 

Hi'LLiA.  (Named  after  Sir  John  JSiUt 
a  botanical  author.  Nat  ord.,  Oinchonadi 
[  Cinohonaoott].  JAnn,,  d-Besandria  X* 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Cinchona.) 

Store  CTergreens,  with  white  flowers.  Cnttinn 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat  i  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  8S*|  win- 
teri  48°  to  66**. 

B,  Umgifl&ra  (long-flowered),    l^*    March.   W. 
Ind.    1780. 

—  MnFndra  (four-stamened)*    Ik*    June.    Ja- 

maioa.    1708. 

Hi'NDBiA.  (Named  after  S,  B.  Hhub, 
tk  promoter  of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  CinehO' 
mtds  [GinchonaceflB].  linn.,  ^-Pentandrit^ 
V  AfonogyniOm    Allied  to  Bondeletia.) 

flreenhouao  erenrreeB  shiubs,  from  Braafl. 
Cttttiags  of  young  shoou  in  land,  under  a  befl- 


glass,  in  bottom-beat.     Summer  tamp.,  %t  U 
SS";  winter,  48°  to  66**. 

A.  Utngifiofru  (long-flowered).     S.     Blue.    A^ 

gust.     1841. 
^  —  o'Ma  (whitMo««M)*   ••  White.  Majr. 

1846. 

—  oMo'cM  (rfolet-coUmred).    S.    Violet.   May. 

1844. 

Hippsa'strum.  Equestrian  Star.  (From 
hippetUi  a  knight,  and  ajfro/f,  a  star;  ro- 
ferring  to  one  of  the  species,  tifne'tbt, 
Nat.  ord.,  JmargUidt  [Amarytlidaoee]. 
Linn.,  6-ffexandria  UMonogyuia.  Allied 
to  Habranthus.) 

This  feaus  of  bulbs  has  no  afliuty  with  Aaa^ 

3'Uis,  with  which  the  speeice  arc  often  omfooadcd. 
fleets;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  kaf-SMMdi. 
Temp.,  60^  to  80^  whoa  growingi  4tP  i»  tif 
when  at  rest. 

ORESVBOI78S. 

B.  Banktlafnum  (Banks's).  Pink.  October.  iMk 

—  Forbt^tii  (Forbes's).    9.   Purple,  white.  Ja^. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1898. 

—  ^—jmfTMi'rewm  (Forbes's purple).    9.   Ps^ 

pie.    July.    Cmo  of  oood  Hope.    1111. 
— /onMMfsslmwm  (hanosomcst).    1.    Darkni. 

July.    N.  Amer.    16S8. 
— >  JtqH^meum  (Japan).    Yellow.    July.   Japss. 

—  If«ea'«itm  (lined).    |.    ApriL    S.  Amcr.  Ittt. 

—  jMMU'ffum  (modest).    1.    Pink.     Jane.    Cipi 

of  Good  Hope.    1796> 

—  Sla/anf^na  (Slater's).    Red.    Maick.    Ct^ 

of  Good  Hopo.    1844. 

STOTB. 
H,mmbfgmtm  (ambiguous).     White  and  n4 

June.    Peru. 
-^  ^-^^  longi/lo^rum  (long- flowered).     WUtiik 

and  purple.    June.    Lima.    IBSi. 
•»  •no'ma/aim  (anonmlone).  Cii^aoB,  gnaa*  ^ 

Amer. 

—  mi^Heum  (courtly).  I  A.  Oreen,  crimsea.  Xaf* 

Brasil.     1810. 

—  — —  floMoia^ilMM    (miUy-gtoeB-kiMd). 

Crimson,  neon. 

—  j4a(y]M'teJMm  (bro*^P«^^d). 
.,    August.    BfasU. 


S. 

1884. 
Whiter 


S.  White,  ltd. 
1886^ 


green.    August,    seas 

—  AorteYum  (beardwi-teA*). 

Surinam. 
^  orsuylo'FMn  (sbor^flowered^ 
ApriL    Buenos  Ajno. 

—  bmOukfnm  (many^mlM). 

1810. 
•*  — *>  aettmhuifhtm  Cpoiatad^petalid). 

Brasil. 
'^mmmmarvetiftmm  (aaftoB-ootoarod).    1* 

Biaiil.     1815. 
*— — >V<ftdaim  (ahining).    1.    Light 

April.    Brasil.    1810. 
•»  •^—  ign^*9em  (flery).    Bod,  orange. 
— rVfiiKM  (refulgent).  I.    Onnge, 

Aonl.   Brasil. 
•^  cmlfptra^lum   (hooded),      l^. 

Juno.    Brasil.    ISlO. 
^tqu^§tr§  (equestrian).     1.      Onage, 

Angnat.    W.  Ind.    1718. 

—  *—  mo'^iMi*  flarger).    S.    Oranga, 

gust.    W.  Ind.    1710. 
— Mmfpte'mim  (half-doobk).    S. 

green.    AugiMt.    Cuba.     ISO9. 
-^kg^bridum  (hybrM).     Mumerooa 

varieties. 

—  ftilfrmc'dtem  (intermediate).  B   Sttipod.  A» 

gust.    BraiiL    1881. 


Orsea,  lod. 
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9.  kermeafmum  (eannine).  Jane.  BrasiL    1833. 
^  mima^tuMi  (Termilion).    1 .    Vermilion.   June. 

Peru.     18S5. 
«•  Oigwu'nu    (Orgmn    Bfo«inUiD)<       Crimaon, 

white.    Bruil.    1841. 
•»  — ^  eomprtfuum    (fUttened).      Bed,    white. 

Brazil. 
'^  ptUimei'num  (parrot).      9«      Greeny   learlei. 

JuW.    Braail.    1816. 
•»  rv'^tne  (queen's.    MeMican  lAljf)*    S.    Scar- 
let.   Mat.    Mexieo.     I7U> 
^•^  TtHtmlafhim  (netted  ovefneiO*      1*      Scarlet. 

▲pnl.    Bruil.    1777* 
«•  -^  Una^afUum  (MrA«e-etriped-leeTed}.     1. 

Purple.    Aug:ust.    Branl.     1816. 
•»  ntbu^rvia  (netted-nenred).    S.  Seariefc.  May. 

W.  Ind.    18M. 
^  Sokmdriflv^rmm    (Solander  -  flowered).       1 4. 

White,  green.    May.    Guiana.    I8S9. 

—  —  ttrta'tum   {ttxtak^-Jtowered),      Green, 

white. 

—  •iJffo'mM  (loiv-stylcd).      I.      Bed.      April. 

Maranham.    18S1. 

—  Borte'M/it  (Tariable).    1.    Bed,  white.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S1. 

—  vitta'tmm  {•triped-Jlowered).    White,  red. 

. imti/o'littm  (broad-leaved).    White,  red, 

fseen. 

Bx'FFEOH.  (From  Mppicey  the  name 
of  a  herb  firom  Pliny,  which,  he  said,  if 
pat  into  a  horse's  mouth,  maJces  him  in- 
senaible  to  hanger  or  thirst.  Nat.  ord., 
GenHanwDorU  [Gentianaceffi].  Linn.,  6- 
Pentimdria  l-Monogynia.) 

Btore  biennials.  Sown  in  a  hotbed,  ia  epring, 
ev  the  end  of  summer,  and  carefully  kept  in  stpves 
and  grc^honses  during  the  winter,  they  will 
Idoom  eivly  the  following  seaeon. 

JL  Aysfop^o'ihnii  (hyssop-lesTed).     1.     I^wny. 

Jalj.     E.  Ind.     1895. 
— •  •erMetVte'ftrai  (whorled).    14.    White.     July. 

Trinidad.    1 81 7. 
*-  utoo/wHw   ^clammy),      t.     Yellow.     June. 

Cananes.    1 781. 

HxFPOBBO'iCA.  (From  hippoM,  a  horse, 
and  hromos,  poison.  Nat  ord.,  SoapworU 
[SapindaoesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogjfnia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  perenniab,  with  white  flowers. 
Cvttings,  suckers,  and  division  of  the  roots ;  sandy 
loam,  peat,  and  decayed,  but  dry,  cow-dung. 
Somracr  temp.,  00^  to  88^  {  winter.  48^  to  66^. 
If  forced  on  in  spring,  they  will  bloom  in  the 
gveenhouse.  The  plants  are  poisonous  even  to 
the  touch,  and  should,  thertfors,  be  carefully 


A  h'tiifWrmm  (short'flowered).  July.  8.  Amer. 
^  lomgiJ/U^rum  (long-flowered).    May.    W.  Ind. 
173s. 

Hitpocbb'pis.  Horse  -  shoe  Vetch. 
(From  hippOM^  a  horse,  and  crepisy  a  sho^ ; 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  seed-pod. 
Kat.  ord.,  Legttm%nou$  PlanU  [Fabaoea]. 
linn.,  17'IHatUiphia  ^Lecandria,) 

Bwdy  pea«bl«asoBed,  yellow-flowered  plants. 
Tkt  aonoals  merely  require  sowing  in  the  oven 
hocder,  in  Mardi  or  April  1  the  herbaceous  trailers 
require  dividing  at  a  similar  perfcx^  Buittfrioa  is 
the  ««Jf  ahmh  it  reeewhtas,  and  requires  aimilar 


treatment  to  the  Goronilia,  needing  a  cold  pit  ol 
a  greenhouse  in  winter. 

H.  Balea'rica  (Balearic).     8.    May.     Minoroa* 
1776.    Shrub. 

—  eam&sa  (tufted).    ^.    AprU.    England.    Per* 

ennial  trailer. 
-.- ffaai'ca  (milky-green).    4*  ^*J'  Italy.    1819* 

Perennial  trailer. 
•7*  Arle^Mca  (Swias-to/t«d)*    i-  May.    Switser- 

land.    I8I9.    Perennial  trailer. 
^  fmmUiaiUqua^§a   (many  •  podded).      1.     July. 

South  Europe.    1370.    Annual. 

HiPPo'PHAE.    Sea  Biickthom.    (From 

hippost  a  horse,  and  phao,  to  kill.      Nat. 

ord.,  Oleasters  [£liBagnaoe8B].  •  Linn.,2S. 

Diceeia  ^-Tetrandrim.     Allied  to  Shep- 

herdia.) 

Hardy  dedduons  shrubs.  Layers,  suckers,  ait« 
tings  of  the  roots,  and  seeds  {  common  soil. 
These  are  flrst-ratc  shrubs  for  the  sea-coast,  for 
fixing  sands  along  with  ea're*  and  other  grasses. 

H,  rkmmnoi^daa    (fhaanus  -  like).      19.      May. 

Bnglamd. 
^  ——  tmgu^i/o^Um  (narrow-leaved).    9.     May. 

South  England. 
SiAf'rira  (Siberian).    April.    Siberia. 

—  Mlfei^o'lfa  (wiUow-leaved).    8.  Nepaul.  1899. 

Holb'a.    (Named  after  De  La  litre, 

a  Freneh  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads 

[MolpighiaoeflB].      Linn.,  lODecandria 

i^Trijfynia,) 

Stove  elimbera.  Cattings  of  firm  young  dboeu 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  la  bottom-heat  | 
sandy,  flbry  loam,  and  flbry  peat,  with  a  little 
freestone  or  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  00°  to  08^  | 
winter,  30*'  to  60°. 

H,  rlaue^ecema  (milky-green).    Yellow. 

—  i'lidies (Indian).  18.  White.  July.  E.  Ind.  1890. 

—  m^tMU  (nodding).     10.    White.    July.     £, 

Ind.    1898. 

—  sdoirefta  (sweet-scented),    fl.  Yellow.  Guinea. 

1893. 

—  rediiM'/a  (leaning).  18.  Yellow.  July.  W.Ind. 

HoB.  This  is  the  implement  which 
should  be  most  frequently  in  the  gar- 
dener^s  hand,  for  the  surface  of  the  soil 
scarcely  can  be  too  frequently  stirred. 
The  handles  should  never  be  made  of 
heavy  wood,  for  this  wearies  the  hand, 
and  is  altogether  a  useless  weight  thrown 
upon  the  workman.  It  is  merely  the 
lever,  and  every  oupce  needlessly  given 
to  this  diminishes,  without  any  necessity, 
the  available  moving  power.  The  best 
woods  for  handles  are  Imrch  or  deal. 

For  earthing-up  plants,  broad  blades 
to  hoes  are  very  admissible,  and  they 
may,  without  objection,  have  a  breadth 
of  nine  inches ;  but  for  loosening  the 
soil  and  destroying'  weeds,  they  should 
never  extend  to  beyond  a  breadth  of  six 
inches,  and  the  work  will  be  done  best 
by  one  two  inches  narrower.  The  iron 
plate  of  which  they  are  formed  should  b« 
weU  steeled,  and  not  more  than  oiia-8ii» 
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teentb  of  An  inch  thick.  The  weight 
necessary  should  be  thrown  by  the  work- 
man's ann  and  body  upon  the  handle; 
and  the  thicker  the  blade,  the  greater  is 
the  pressure  required  to  make  it  pene- 
trate the  soil.  It  should  be  set  on  the 
handle  at  an  angle  of  68",  as  this  brings 
its  edge  at  a  good  cutting  angle  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  workman  soon 
learns  at  what  point  most  efTectively  to 
throw  his  weight,  and  holds  the  handle 
further  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  blade,  ao- 
oordingly  as  be  is  a  tall  or  short  man. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton  Gardens,  employs 
nine  sized  hoes,  the  smallest  having  a 
blade  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
ioch  broad,  and  the  largest  ten  inches. 
The  smallest  are  used  foir  potted  plants 
and  seed-beds,  and  those  firom  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  wide  are  used 
for  thinning  and  hoeing  among  crops 
generally.  These  have  lidl  handles  vary, 
ing  in  length  from  eight  inches  and  a 
half  to  eighteen  inches,  all  the  neck  or 
upper  part  formed  of  iron,  for  the  smaller 
sizes  not  thicker  than  a  large  pencil,  and 
that  part  which  has  to  be  grasped  by  the 
workman  is  only  six  indhes  long,  and 
formed  either  of  willow  or  some  other 
soft,  light  wood,  which  is  best  to  the  feel 
of  the  hand.  Each  labourer  works  with 
one  in  each  hand,  to  cut  right  and  left. 
The  blade  is  made  thin,  and  with  a  little 
foresight  and  activity  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  ground  can  be  got  over  in  a 
short  tima. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  all  his  hoes  made  with 
a  crane  neck,  as  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  No.  1.  The  blades  broader  than 
four  inches  Mr.  Barnes  has  made  like  a 
Dutch  hoe,  No.  3. 


No.  I. 


Ifo.S. 


The  crane  neck  allows  the  blade  to 
pass  freely  under  the  foliage  of  any  orop 
where  the  earth  requires  loosening  ;  and 
the  blade  works  itself  clean,  allowing  the 
earth  to  pass  through,  as  there  is  no 
place  for  it  to  lodge  and  clog  up  as  in 
the  old-fashioned  hoe,  to  clean  which, 
when  used  of  a  dewy  morning,  causes 
the  loss  of  much  time. 

The  thrust,  or  Dutch  hoe,  consists 
«f  a  plate  of  iron  attached  tome  what 


obliquely  to  the  end  of  a  handle  by  i 
bow,  used  only  for  killing  weeds  or  loosen- 
ing ground  which  is  to  be  afierirarvU 
raked.  As  a  man  can  draw  more  than 
he  can  push,  most  heavy  work  wiJl  be 
ea.siest  done  by  the  draw-hoe. 

In  the  island  of  Guernsey  a  very  effec- 
tive toeeding -prong  is  used,  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  hammer,  the  head  flattened 
into  a  chisel  an  inch  wide,  and  the  fork 
the  same.  The  whole  length  of  tliis 
prong  is  nine  inches,  and  it  is  attached  to 
a  staff  five  feet  long.  Such  an  imple- 
ment is  light  and  easy  to  use,  it  reqnim 
no  stooping,  and  will  tear  up  the  deepest- 
rooted  weeds. 

HoFrxANSB'ooii.    (Named  after  J,  C, 

Soffmanseyg,  NtLt.or6,fItegttmutou9PUuil» 

[Fabacen].    Linn.,  iO-Decamdria  l-if*- 

nogjfnia,) 

Stove,  ydlov,  pea-blanomed  evtrgrceiM.  CM- 
tinga  of  ^onng  thoota  in  saod.  in  boMooi-bcit; 
alto  diviuon  of  the  plant  in  tpring ;  peat  end  Imm. 
Summer  temp.,  00"  to  80°;  wtnier,  se*>  to  SI*. 

a./atei/ria(nck\t^em»ed).  1.  Julj.  Chill.  ISH 
•^prostr^ta  (trailing).    Jaly.    Lima. 

Hohbnbb'roia..      (Named    after  M. 

ffoAen^fiy^  a  German  botanist  Nat.  onL 

Bromelworti  [Bromeliacee].      Linn.,  6- 

Hexandria  l-Monogynitu    Allied  to  Bil- 

bergia.) 

stove  herbaecoiM  pereanlal.  Sackflva,  aad  #■ 
viding  the  plant ;  peat  and  loam.  Sonuner  uny  . 
60"  to  86",  with  plenty  of  moiature ;  vtnter.  Vt 
to  IS",  and  nther  dry.  When  beat  and  moiacaie 
are  applied  in  the  apring,  the  flower-at 
ahortly  appear,  if  the  plant  wai  well  ex 
the  aun  in  aummer,  and  water  gradually ' 
in  autumn. 

H.  atrobUafeem  (eontd),  Tdlow.  Vay.  8. 
184i. 

Hoi'tzia.  (From  hoU2il^  its  Peravian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Phloxworia  [PolenKmi- 
aceie].  Linn.,  6-Penta>uLria  l-Afmiafyin*- 

AUied  to  Ipomopsis.) 

Oreenbouae  evergreen  ahmba,   liroB  Mi  visa 

Cuttinfta  of  half-ripened  ahoota  in  aaad.  under  m 
glasa ;  fihry  peat  and  aandy  loam.    Winter  ( 
40°  to  46*». 

H.  emru'lea  (bine).    1.    Bloe.    Jane.    II 

—  eoret'fien  (acarlrt).    S.    Scarlet.    1814. 

-- flanduio'ta  (glanded).    S.    Pale  led.    Jose. 
ISfS. 

—  Jfeffteo'iM  (Heziean).    a.    ScaileL    ISM. 

Holabrhe'ma.  (From  haloSf  entire,  and 
arrhen^  a  male;  referring  to  the  anthers. 
Nat.  ord..  Dogbanes  [Apocynaeea].  Liiin^ 
b'Peniandria  l^Monogynia.  Allied  to 
AlstonitL ) 

Stove  evergreen*    Onttlngv  of  yoong  ehwota,  ae 
freeh  growth  baa  eommeneed.  ioi  aaad,  aate^  a 
belt-glaaa,  and  in  bottom-heat;  peat  and  loan. 
Summer  temp.,  M"  to  8«^|  winter,  48*  to  aS". 
H.  9iU(/$m  (ebagn).    E.  lad.    1888. 
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Holb(/lua.      (Named    after  F,  L, 

HoibuU,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 

Copenhagen.      Nat.  ord.,  Lardizahaladt 

[LardfKabaiaceie].      Linn.,    2\-Manmcia 

i-Jfexandria,    Allied  to  Akebia.) 

Greenhoaae  cKmbera,  from  Nepaul,  yslaed  for 
tbe  fragruice  of  their  dull  flowers.  Their  fruit 
k  eaten  in  Indim.  Cuttings  of  hmlf*ripened  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glsss ;  open,  ssndj 
loam,  with  a  little  peat ;  will  stand  in  a  cool  frreen- 
Ikousep  in  winter,  and  probably  would  twine  ap 
tbe  wires  of  a  cons«rvattfe  wall  in  summer. 

H.  memmhu^i*    (pointed  -  Uafieted),      PorpUah. 

Februarr.     1846.  ^ 

—  mnffWitifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  Parple.  March. 
«—  imtif&lia  (broad-leaved).   10.    Green.    Kareh. 

1 040. 

Hoo-HVT.  Cdrya  forcina, 
Hoe-FLUV.  Spo'ndUu, 
HOU.T.  {PUm  aquifii'lium.)  Ot  this 
bardy  evergreen  shrub  there  are  eight 
voriedes: — 1,  Silver-edged;  2,  Golden- 
edged  ;  9,  Thick-leaved ;  4,  Prickly ;  5, 
Yellow.leaved ;  6,  Variegated ;  7,  Spotted ; 
8,  Reenrved. 

The  holly  will  not  thrive  in  any  poor, 
light,  sandy  soil,  or  in  a  swampy  situation, 
hot  likes  a  strong,  deep,  dry,  loamy  soiL 
If  grown  as  single  ornamental  shrubs 
they  should  not  be  overshadowed  by 
other  trees ;  and  if  the  land  is  manured, 
BO  much  the  better.  As  to  pruning  it, 
with  a  view  to  make  it  grow  fast,  the  less 
yon  do  of  that  the  better.  All  that  is 
neeessary  is  to  encourage  the  leader, 
by  stopping  any  laterals  that  try  to  in- 
terfere with  it. 

Th«  most  expeditious  way  of  making 
koily- hedges  is  to  proeore  large  plants  from 
Kome  nursery;  lpt,with  the  smallest  ex- 
pense and  more  time,  the  fbllowin  g  m ay  he 
reoommended  :->  Gather  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  berries  when  ripe ;  then  dig  a  hole 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  throw  the 
berriea  in,  crushing  and  mixing  them 
with  some  fine  soil  at  the  same  time; 
close  the  hole  with  the  Hoil  taken  out, 
and  throw  some  litter,  or  other  covering, 
over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  wet  or  frost 
penetrating.  Take  them  up  and  sow  them 
in  March.  They  will  make  nice  little 
plants  the  first  season;  and,  by  trans- 
planting the  stronger  ones,  you  will  have 
fine  plants  in  about  three  years. 

Large  hollies  are  best  moved  about  the 
third  week  in  August.  With  a  small  cord 
tie  up  the  lower  branches,  then  mark  a 
circle  two  feet  from  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
■nd  another  circle  two  feet  beyond  the 
first;  the  space  between  tbe  two  circles 
janst  have  all  the  soil  dug  deeply  out  of 


it;  whilst  this  is  going  on,  let  another 
labourer  be  digging  a  hole  larger  than 
the  ball  of  the  triee  will  require,  making 
it  rather  deeper ;  fill  in  some  of  the  best 
soil,  chopped  fine,  and  mix  it  with  water 
till  it  forms  a  puddle  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  paint.  Gradually  undermine 
the  baU  below  the  roots  till  it  stands  quits 
loose;  then  wrap  some  garden -mats 
round,  and  tie  the  ball  firmly  together 
with  a  strong  rope ;  then  wrap  the  stem 
round  as  near  the  soil  as  possible  with 
some  old  carpet  or  sacking;  tie  to  the 
stem  at  that  part  a  stout  pole  eight  or 
nine  feet  long;  then  lower  the  tree  gently 
down,  and  let  as  many  men  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  take  hold  of  the  pole,  and 
remove  the  tree  to  its  place,  letting  it 
down  gently  into  the  hole  amongst  the 
puddle,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  below, 
but  rather  above,  the  general  level ;  fill 
in  good  soil  round  the  ball  after  the  tree 
is  set  upright,  and  the  mats,  ties,  <kc., 
removed.  Mix  this  soil  with  water  till  it 
is  a  puddle  like  tlie  bottom ;  secure  the 
tree  with  props,  to  prevent  the  winds 
from  shaking  it. 

The  best  time  for  cutting  hollies  is 
early  in  the  spring,  about  tbe  end  of 
February,  before  they  have  begun  to 
shoot  Never  clip  them  with  shears,  but 
cut  them  in  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Hollyhock.  {AUJia'a  ro'sea.)  By 
Cuttings. — These  are  made  from  the 
young  shoots  that  rise  from  the  base  of 
the  strong  flower- stems.  They  may  be 
formed  of  the  tops  only,  or,  if  the  young 
shoots  are  long,  they  may  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  two  joints  each,  removing 
the  lower  leaf,  and  shortening  in  the 
upper  one.  To  cause  them  to  send 
forth  roots,  a  gentle  hotbed  should  be 
made  either  of  well- fermented  dung, 
tanner's  old  bark,  or  fresh  fallen  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  is  moderated,  place 
the  f^ame  upon  it,  and  a  covering  of  dry 
saw-dust  upon  the  bed  within  the  frame 
to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  Then  pre- 
pare the  cuttings,  put  them  round  the 
edge  of  pots  iilled  with  moist,  sandy  loam, 
press  the  earth  close  to  the  bottom  of 
each  cutting,  and  fill  up  the  holes  with  a 
little  more  soil.  Then  plunge  them 
nearly  up  to  the  rim  in  the  saw  dust,  but 
give  no  water,  because  they  are  very  full 
of  sap,  and  would  damp  off  immediately. 
Shade  closely  and  give  no  air,  excepting 
a  Httle  at  the  back  to  let  out  the  steam 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning.    In  six 
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weeks  they  will  begin  to  »bow  tngnn  of 
growth,  and  should  then  have  a  little 
water  given  without  wetting  the  leaves. 
When  roots  are  formed,  pot  them  off  into 
small  pots,  place  them  in  a  oold  f^ma 
kept  close,  and  shaded  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then  gradually  inure  them  to  bear  the 
full  sun,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  and  mode- 
rate but  constant  supplies  of  water.  They 
are  then  ready  for  planting  out.  The 
best  time  to  perform  this  is  in  early 
spring,  but  it  may  be  done  also  in  August, 
so  as  to  have  them  rooted  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

By  Division. ^Lar^^t  strong  planta, 
^vith  numerous  slioots,  may  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
1)0  divided  with  a  strong  knife.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  each  division  has  a 
good  share  of  roots,  and  at  least  one 
slioot  to  it.  Plant  these  divisions  in  a 
bed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  but 
not  under-the  drip  of  trees.  They  may 
remain  here  till  Maroh,  and  then  are 
ready  to  plant  out  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  flower. 

By  Seed, — Save  seed  from  the  most 
double  and  best  coloured  flowers.  Glean 
it  from  the  husks,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry 
drawer,  or  in  a  bag  hung  up  in  «  diy 
room.  Sow  early  in  March  in  shalloW| 
wide  pans,  in  a  gentle  heat.  When  the 
seedlings  are  so  large  as  to  be  readily 
handled,  transplant  them  either  into 
boxes  three  inches  apatt,  or  prepare  a 
bed  of  rich  earth  in  a  frame  without 
heat,  and  plant  them  out  in  it  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  make  a  suffl 
ciently  large  piece  of  ground  veiy  riob 
with  well-decomposed  hotbed  dung,  in  a 
dry,  open  part  of  the  garden.    Take  the 

Slants  up  carefully  with  a  garden  trowel, 
eeping  as  much  earth  as  possible  to 
each.  Carry  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  a 
basket,  to  the  prepared  ground,  and  plant 
them  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  between  each  plant.  There  thev 
may  remain  till  they  flower.  Then  martc 
such  as  are  well  shaped  and  bright  co- 
loured; cut  them  down,  and  plant  them 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower  next 
season,  giving  a  name  to  each.  Write  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  a  description 
of  each,  both  of  shape  and  colour. 
Single  and  badly-shapMl  flowers  throw 
away  at  onoe. 

Soil. — They  m«st  have  a  dry,  deep 
•oil,  enriched  with  plenty  of  manure.    If 


the  situation  is  damp,  they  will  fie  olf 
in  the  vrinter,  unless  well  drained,  And 
the  bed  elevated  above  the  natural  level. 

Summer  CuUurt, — ^When  the  planti 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  give  them  • 
mulching  about  two  inches  thick,  with 
some  light  litteiy  manure.  This  will 
protect  the  roots  from  the  drying  winds, 
and  strengthen  the  flower-shoota.  Plaee 
t&ll,  strong  stakes  to  them  in  good  tinier 
and  as  they  advance  in  growth,  tie  the 
shoots  separately  to  the  stakes  r^s^arij, 
but  not  too  tightly,  and  leave  room  for 
the  stems  to  swell.  During  dry  weather, 
give,  onoe  a  week,  a  thorough  good 
watering.  If  the  flowers  are  intended 
for  exhibition  in  spikes,  eat  off  their  ex- 
treme ends.  This  will  cause  the  Aowen 
to  form  a  fine  pyramid  of  bloom,  and  make 
them  open  more  equally  and  much  larger. 

Winter  Culture, — Gut  down  the  flower- 
stem  as  early  as  possible  after  the  Uoon 
is  over,  and  the  seed  is  ripened.  Dig  the 
ground  between  the  plants,  leaving  it 
moderately  rough  to  mellow  with  the 
weather,  adding  a  dressing  of  well-de- 
composed  manure.  Before  the  severe 
frosts  are  likely  to  set  in,  give  a  mulehing 
of  light,  half-decayed  dung,  dosing  it 
round  the  plants.  This  will  keep  the 
roots  warm  through  the  frosty  weather, 
and  will  enrich  the  ground  as  it  decayt. 

IneecU. — The  green  fiy  will,  in  dijr 
seasons,  attack  the  leaves  and  jonng 
shoots.  {See  Aphis.)  Slnyt  will  also 
attack  the  young  shoots.  They  most  be 
diligently  sought  for  and  destroyed,  or,  if 
very  numerous,  give  the  ground  a  water. 
ing  with  clear  lime-water  ooeasionally. 
In  new  ground,  a  6rown  frsi  is  sometimes 
very  destructive  by  eating  off  the  young 
shoots  just  level  with  the  ground.  No- 
thing will  kill  these  except  hand-p]eldn& 
the  soil  must  be  stirred  with  the  hand, 
and  the  insects  found  and  destroyed. 

/XfMMt.— Sometimes  th^  die  <yff  snd- 
denly,  the  consequence  of  a  too  lidt  or 
too  damp  soiL  Whenever  a  plant  is 
atrudk  with  this  disease  it  should  be  in- 
stantly removed.  If  it  has  any  yonng, 
healthy  shoots,  they  maybe  taken  off  and 
put  in  as  cuttings.  The  place  mnst  have 
the  soil  removed  for  a  foot  square,  fresh 
soil  put  In,  and  a  new  healthy  plant  tn- 
serted. 

HoLUflxio'LDTA.      (Nsmed    after    T. 
Holmtkiold,  a  Danish  botanist.  Nat 
Labiates^  or  Lipworls  [Lamiaees]. 
H^Didynamia  ^-Angiotpermieu) 
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ItoM  srergraens,  with  scarlet  flowen,  frpm  the 
laec  Indies.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  just  get- 
ting firm  at  the  base,  in  sandv  soil,  under  slaea, 
MM  in  heat  (  sandr  peat,  and  light,  fibry  loam. 
Snnuner  temp.,  6(r  to  90^ ;  winter,  60^  to  00^. 

jr. MMfwf wet  (bloody).    4.    t79<l'    Shrub. 

—  «M'M(aiM(dinbiDg).    May.    I8S4.    Climb«r. 

Hokalohb'ica.    (From  homalo$^  rega- 

kr,  and  nana,  a  filament;  in  reference 

to  tiie  regularity  of  the  nnmeroas  sta- 

mem.  KaL  ord.,  JratU  [AraSoen].  linn., 

H'Momgeia    1 -Heftandria,      Allied    to 

Bieliardia.) 

Onenhouse  herbneeona  perenntid.  OffMta  from 
He  roou.  and  dWiding  the  plant}  lieh*  open 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  40"  to  45^ 

M.  mrUfta  (henrt-ZMved).  White.  Jan*.  China. 

HoNESTT.     Luna'ria, 
HoNST-BEBBT.     Melico'cca. 

HONET-DEW.      See  EZTRAVASATED   SaP. 
HONET-FLOWSB.      Mtlxa*  iithu$. 
HoNET-OABUC.     Nectaroico^rdum. 
HoNET-LoCDBT.  GUdVtscMa  trica'nihc§, 
HoHEYsnoBXE.    Capr\fo'Uum, 
HoVETWOBT.     OerVnihe. 
Hoop-FBTTICOAT.    NorcVftut  imlheeo*- 


HooP-ABH.     Ce*IH»  eroMsifo'lia. 

Hop.    fftt!mulus, 

HoPBORNBBAif.     Phologo'phorm, 

HoBBHouKD.    Afarru'hium. 

Hobke'ua.  (Named  after  J,  Horkel, 
a  German  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  JRoseworU 
[Boeacese].  Linn.,  l(S-Decandria  1- 
Monogjfnia,    Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Hardy  herbaeeous  perennial.  Seeds  and  divid- 
bg  the  plant  in  spring ;  common  garden-ooIL 

M.tmige'gia    {ciomded.flowered)       %.     White. 
Augnat.    California.    1896. 

HoBUfNUV.   (From  hormao^  to  excite ; 
Its  medicinal  qualities.    Nat.  ord.,  Lip- 
vor(t[LamiaGe»].    Linn.,  14- Du/ynfimrfa 
'    UOyntftospermia,    Allied  to  Monarda.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
plant,  and  seeds  in  spring ;  requires  a  dry  dtoa^ 
ttoa,  or  a  damp  winter  wUl  injure  it. 

B,^fmufitum   (Pyrenean).    I.     Bine.    Jnna. 
Pfitmam.    18M. 

HoBH.     See  Abixal  Mattbbb. 
HoBHBBAM.     Carpi'itH*. 

HOBH-OF-PUEBTY.      F^d\a, 

HoBM-POPFY.     GUtu'cium, 

HOBSB-CHBSTBYJT.  ^'iCUltlt, 
HoBSB-BADlsH.  {Ooehlea^ria  ArmO' 
rtfdm.)  Delights  in  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
banks  of  •  ditoh,  Sto.  Should  the  ground 
raqoiie  manure,  it  ahonld  be  dug  in  at 
tbe  depth  at  whieh  the  sets  are  intended 
to  be  planted.  It  is  propagated  by  sets, 
pcimded  1^  ontting  the  main  root  and 


I  ofbets  into  lengths  of  two  inches.  The 
tops,  or  crowns  of  the  roots,  form  the 
best,  those  taken  firom  the  centre  never 
becoming  so  soon  fit  for  use,  ot  of  so 
fine  a  growth.  Each  set  should  have  at 
least  two  eyes ;  for  without  one  they  re- 
fuse to  vegetate  at  all.  For  a  supply  of 
the  crowns,  any  inferior  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  sets  six  inches  apart  and 
six  deep,  will  Aumish  from  one  to  Ave 
tops  each,  and  may  be  collected  for 
several  successive  years  with  little  more 
trouble  than  keeping  them  clear  of 
weeds ;  but  the  times  for  planting  are  in 
October  and  February. 

Insert  the  sets  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  ground  trenched 
between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  the  cut- 
tings being  placed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  the  soil  turned  from  the 
next  one  over  them.  The  earth  ought 
to  lie  lightly  over  the  sets;  therefore 
treading  on  the  beds  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  shoots  make  their  appear- 
ance in  May  or  June,  or  earlier  if  the 
sets  were  planted  in  autumn. 

Remove  the  leaves  as  they  decay  in 
autumn,  the  ground  being  also  hoed  and 
raked  over  at  the  same  season,  which 
may  be  repeated  in  the  following  spring. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn  they  merely 
require  to  be  hoed  as  before,  and  may  be 
taken  up  as  wanted.  By  having  three 
beds  devoted  to  this  root,  one  will  always 
be  lying  fallow  and  improving ;  of  which 
period  advantage  should  be  taJten  to  ap- 
ply any  requisite  manure. 

Tukina  up. — To  take  them  up,  a  trench 
is  dug  along  the  outside  row  down  to  the 
bottom  of  £e  roots,  which,  when  the  bed 
is  continued  in  one  place,  may  be  cut  off 
level  to  the  original  stool,  and  the  earth 
from  the  next  row  then  turned  over  them 
to  the  requisite  depth ;  and  so  in  rotation 
to  the  end  of  the  plantation.  By  this 
mode  a  bed  wiH  continue  in  perfection 
for  fire  or  six  yean,  after  which  a  fresh 
plantation  is  usually  necessaiy.  But  the 
best  practice  is  to  take  the  crop  up  en- 
tirely, and  to  form  a  plantation  annually; 
for  it  not  only  causes  the  roots  to  be 
finer,  but  also  afiTords  the  opportunity  of 
changing  the  site.  If  this  mode  is  fol« 
lowed  care  must  be  taken  to  raise  efwy 
lateral  root;  for  almost  the  smalleot  will 
vegetate  if  left  in  the  gpround. 

HoBSB-BADiSH  Tbbb.    Mori^ngQ. 

HoBSB-SHOB  Vbtch.     HippOCTt'fitm 

HOBOB-THISTLE.      Ct^rrilfOt 
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Hosa'ckia..  (Named  after  Dr.  Hosack, 
aa  Araerioan  botAnist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leyu- 
minoui  Plants  [Fabaceie].  Linn.,  17-Dia- 
delphia  '^Deoandria.    Allied  to  Ononis.) 

Hardy  planu,  with  jellow  flowera,  except  where 
Atherwue  meotioDed.  Suitable  for  front  of  borders 
and  rock-wurka ;  seeds  and  division  of  the  plants 
in  spring;  cuttings  of  perenniaLs  in  ettrnmer, 
and«r  a  haad-light. 

ANNUALS. 

A.  ntbpinna'ia  (rather-leafletod).    i«M.    Ckih, 

1836. 

—  WrangeiiaftM  (Wrangel's).  Jom.  CaUfbraia. 

18S6. 

HSRBAOSOUS   FSBSNNIALB. 

B.  bgcolor  (two-coloured),  i.  Yellow  and  white. 

August.     N.  Amer.    1830. 

—  eraMsif</tia  (thick-leaved).    June.    California. 

183S. 
-^  decu'mben$  (Ijing-dowa).  A.  August.  N.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  jiarir^o'rs  (smalUflowered).    ^,    August.    N. 

Amer.     18S7' 
— >  Purthia'na  (Pursh's).  ^,  July.  N.  Amer.  1894. 

—  tlvtani'/era  (ereeping-rootedj.   9,  Hed.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 

Hose  in  Hose  is  a  form  of  double 
flowers  when  one  corolla  is  inserted 
within  the  other,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  primrose. 

Ho'sTA.  (Named  after  K,  T.  HoU,  a 
German  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas 
[Verbenaoes].  Linn.,  2'DiandHa  l-Mo- 
nogyni€L,    Allied  to  Lantana.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  blue  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Cuttings  in  sand  under  a  glass,  in  bot- 
tom heat,  in  spring;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60®  to  80®;  winter,  48<*  to  65®. 

H.  emru'Ua  (sky-blue).    6.    July.    17S3. 

—  te/i/o'/ia  (broad-leaved).    6.    July.    1894. 
~ /on^o'/ici  (long-lea?ed).    0.    July.    1836. 

Hotbed  is  a  bed  of  earth,  or  other 
material,  usually  covered  by  a  glazed 
frame,  and  heated  artificially,  and  em- 
ployed either  for  forcing  certain  vege- 
tables, for  raising  seedlings,  or  for  strik- 
ing cuttings.  It  is  heated  either  by  dung, 
or  leaves,  or  tan  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  by  hot  water. 

Hotbed  of  Stable  Dung :  Preparation  of 
jDun^.^We  will  commence  with  the  dung 
fresh  at  the  stable  door :  the  first  thing  is 
to  throw  it  into  a  close  body  to  **  sweat." 
Those  amateurs  who  have  plenty,  and  to 
Kpcire,  will  do  well  to  shake  it  over  loosely, 
aui  reject  a  portion  of  the  mere  drop- 
pings ;  for  these  take  the  most  purifying, 
and,  moreover,  engender  an  over-power- 
ful, and  sometimes  unmanageable  heat, 
which,  in  unpractised  hands,  is  capable  of 
much  mischief.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
material  thus  thrown  together  will,  in  a 
week  or  sq.  become  oxceedingly  hot,  and 


must  then  be  turned  completely  inside 
out ;  and,  in  so  doing,  every  lock  or  patch 
which  adheres  together  must  be  divided. 
Water  will  now  be  requisite,  and  most  be 
regularly  applied  as  the  work  proceada, 
rendering  every  portion  equally  mdiiL 
After  the  mass  has  lain  for  about  four 
days  longer,  it  is  well  to  administer  a  li- 
beral amount  of  water  on  tlie  top ;  this 
will  wash  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
much  of  its  gross  impurities.  In  a  few 
more  days  it  must  be  again  turned  inside 
out,  using  water  if  dry  in  any  portion, 
and  after  laying  nearly  a  week  it  should 
be  almost  fit  for  use ;  but  it  is  well  to  give 
it  even  another  turn.  If  any  tree-leaves, 
strawy  materials,  &c.,  or  any  simple  ve- 
getable matter  is  to  be  added  to  the  mass, 
it  may  be  added  at  the  last  turning  but 
one.  The  heap  ought  now  to  be  **  sweet," 
and  such  may  be  readily  ascertained  even 
by  unpractised  persons;  for  a  handfol 
drawn  from  the  very  interior,  and  applied 
to  the  nostrils,  vrill  not  only  be  devoid 
of  impure  smell,  but  actually  possess  a 
somewhat  agreeable  scent,  similar  to  the 
smell  of  mushrooms. 

Beds.^ All  things  will  now  be  io  readi- 
ness for  building  the  bed,  and  one  ne- 
cessary point  is  to  select  a  spot  perfectly 
dry  beneath,  or  rendered  so.  It  most, 
moreover,  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  a 
whole  day's  sun ;  but  the  more  it  is  shel- 
tered sideways  the  better,  as  starving 
winds,  by  operating  too  suddenly  in  low- 
ering the  temperature,  cause  a  gr^st 
waste  of  material  as  well  as  labour.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  bed,  or  ground  sur- 
face, should  be  nearly  lev^  A  good 
builder,  however,  will  be  able  to  rear  a 
substantial  bed  on  an  incline;  and  snefa 
is  not  a  bad  plan,  so  forming  the  slope  as 
to  have  the  front,  or  south  Mde,  several 
inches  below  the  back;  the  front  being 
with  the  ground  level,  the  back  raised 
above  it.  By  such  means  there  will  be 
as  great  a  depth  of  dung  at  front  as  back, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  base  is 
level;  for  then,  unluckily,  through  the 
incline  necessary  for  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  the  dung  at  back  is  generally  much 
deeper  than  the  front,  at  which  latter 
point  most  heat  is  wanted.  GtMd  gar- 
doners  not  unf^equently  use  a  portion  of 
weaker  material  at  the  back,  such  as  lit- 
tery stufl^  containing  little  power  as  to 
heat  It  is  well,  also,  to  fill  most  of  the 
interior  of  the  bed,  after  building  it  half 
a  yard  in  height,  with  any  half-decayed 


iiiit«riala,tnehasbair-womliiiiDg«,fr«Hhlhnlf  of  thii  U  filled  loogitDdlndlj  with 
iFiias,  itc,  Tbia  will,  in  general,  ieoore  dung  U.  the  oommeDaeineal,  irliicli,  if 
it  from  the  danger  of  bnmiilg,  wbilst  it 
■ill  also  add  to  Ibe  penuuieae;  of  the 
M. 

For  wiDter-foreing  a  bed  shonld  be  U 
Icttlfoiir  fe«C  high  at  the  baclf — if  fife 
(Mt,  all  the  belter;  and  as  soon  as  btiilt 
let  some  litter;  maanre  be  placed  rotisd 
the  sidee,  in  order  to  prerent  the  viod 
seanhing  it.  As  Boon  as  the  heat  is  well 
ap,  or  in  at>out  fonr  daja  ftom  the  boild- 


a  ehoToagh  watering.  It  is  now  well  to 
(loM  it  until  the  heat  is  well  np  again, 
vbgn  a  second  and  Ughter  watering  ma/ 
be  applied ;  and  now  it  will  be  ready  for 
Um  hills  of  soil  anj  time. 

In  making  the  hills  of  toil  for  the 
planu,  in  ronring  melons  or  ancamberB, 
make  a  hollow  in  the  centre  of  eaob  light, 
half  thedeplh  of  the  bed.  In  the  bottom 
of  this,  place  nearlj  a  barrowfol  of  bridc- 
baU,  on  this  some  half-rotten  dmig,  and 
Bnidlf  a  Sat  sqaare  of  tnrf,  an  which  the 
liilloek  is  placed.  It  is  almost  impoasible 
Ibr  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  "  ■eoroh'' 
with  this  precsndon. 

As  the  heat  declines,  linings,  or,  as 
tiM;  might  be  more  properlj  eallad,  coal- 
ings, are  msde  use  of,  which  conxist  of 
hot  fennenung  dung  laid  from  eighteen 
to  twantj-fonr  inches,  in  proportion  to 
tba  coldness  of  Ibe  season,  Ao.,  all  round 
the  beil  to  the  whole  of  its  height ;  and  if 
laimded  in  a  Irenob.  one  equallf  deep 
must  be  dug  for  the  coaling,  it  being  of 
taportanci!  to  renew  the  heat  as  mui ' 
poesihie  throughout  its  wiiole  mass 
itlur  a  while,  tbe  tempeiature  sgaii 
eUnes.  the  old  coaling  must  be  talten 
awaj,  and  a  similar  one  of  hot  dung  ap- 
plied in  its  place.  As  tlie  spring  advances, 
Ibe  warmth  of  the  sun  will  compensate 
for  the  decline  of  that  of  the  bed  ;  but  as 
the  nights  are  (fenerallj  jet  cold,  eitljer 
a  moderate  casting,  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  thick,  ia  required,  or  the  mowings 
of  grasR,  or  even  litter,  ma;  be  laid  round 
Ibe  sides  with  advantage. 

Varionsstructures  have  been  suggested, 
wherebjlhe  heatoni;  of  fermenting  dung 
ii  employed,  and  its  ateam  is  prevented 
bran  penetrating  witliin  tlie  frame.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  straclnreH  is  the  fol- 
lowing, proposed  by  Mr-  Weal : — 

s  n,  chamber  io  which  the  dang  is 
pUced,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  snr- 
tonnded  b;  uine-iuoh  brickwork.     One 


kppt  etoM  shut  np,  will  last  twelve  M 
eighteen  daji,  according  to  the  qualilj 
of  the  dung.  As  the  beat  dechoes,  the 
other  aide  is  filled,  and  the  temperature 
is  further  sustained  b;  additions  to  the 
top  of  both  as  the  mass  svttlea.  When 
this  united  heat  becomes  insufficient,  the 
side  first  filled  being  cleared,  the  old 
manure  must  be  mixed  with  some  fresh, 
and  replaced,  this  being  repeated  alter- 
nately to  either  heap  as  often  aa  neces- 
sary. 1  A,  are  the  doors,  two  of  which 
are  on  each  aide  for  the  admia^on  of  the 
dang.  The;  are  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  filled  into  groovsa  at  the  bouom, 
and  fastened  by  meana  of  a  pin  and 
staple  at  the  top.  b  B,  are  small  areas 
sunk  in  fhint,  surrounded  by  a  curb  of 
wood;  a  a  0,  are  bars  passed  longitudi- 
nall;  as  a  guide  snd  support  in  packing 
the  dung:  crepieisiils  a  bar  of  cast-iron, 
iwo  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  Ibick,  placed  on  the  edge  of  which 
there  is  a  row,  a  foot  asunder,  across  the 
chamber,  to  support  a  lB;er  of  small 
wood  branches  and  leaves,  B.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaiaing  the  aoil,  i,  in  the 
upper  chamber;  E  i,  represents  the  ori- 
fices, of  which  there  aie  a  series  all 
round  the  pit,  commnnicating  with  the 
flue  F  f  r,  which  sunonnds  the  beds ;  the 
eiterior  wall  of  this  flne  is  bnilt  with 
bricks  laid  fiat,  the  inner  one  of  bricks 
set  on  edge.  The  fine  is  two  inches  wide, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  strengtli,  bricks  are 
passed  occasionally  from  eide  to  side  aa 
ties.  ThelOpDflhefine.aud  theinteinal 
part  of  the  wall,  which  rises  at  the  back 
and  n^nt  to  the  level  Ihe  earth  ii 
meant  to  stand,  are  covered  with  tiles, 
over  the  joinis  of  which  slips  of  slate, 
bedded  in  mortar,  are  laid,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  ihe  sleam  of  the  dung ;  I,  re- 
presenls  one  of  two  plugs,  which  ntop 
'loles  left  to  regulate  Oie  heat  and  steaoi 


HOT  [  * 

u  ra»r  be  necesnvy.  The  onter  wall 
BOpporW  the  lights-  For  Uie  coiito- 
nienc?  of  filing  the  dung,  it  is  best  to 
Bll  lialf  oT  tlia  nhnnber  at  the  eom- 
meneemeiit  before  the  braDchea,  mould, 
Ac,  ftre  pot  in. 

Hal.  Water  Sedt.— If  hot  water  be  the 
■oarc«  of  heat,  the  folloning  abetch  of 
the  bed  and  frame  employed  b;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  at  Worsley,  ii  about  the  best 
that  can  be  emplayed.  The  objects  kept 
in  view  when  it  was  constructed,  were — 
let.  A  drculationof  air  without  loss  of  heat. 
2Dd.  A  Bupplj  of  raoiBture  at  command, 
proportinnabla  to  the  tain peratore.  3rd. 
A  deairablfl  amount  of  bottom-heaL  4Lh. 
A  supply  ofeiteraal  air  (when  neoenaary) 
without  producing  a  cold  drenght. 

The  method  by  whioh  the  first  of  these 
is  accomplished  will  be  undentood  by 
referring  to  the  aection.in  which  ■  is  the 
flow  pipes,  i  b  t  the  return  pipes  in  the 
chamber  a.  It  i*  evident  that,  as  the 
air  in  the  ohftmber  becomes  heated,  it 
will  escape  upwards  Iw  the  opening  0, 
and  the  cold  air  from  the  passage  a  will 
rash  in  to  supply  its  pLaee;  but  the 
ascending  cnrrent  of  heated  air,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  glasa,  is  cooled,  de- 
scends, and  entering  tiie  passage  B,  posses 
into  the  obamber  a,  where  it  b  again 


luiH  coming  in  contsnt  with  the  planta. 
Wben  the  heat  in  the  chamber  is  9S*,  in 
the -open  apace  oier  the  bed  it  is  71°;  in 
-'-e  bottom  of  the  pasMge  ooly  80°;  and 

the  mould  in  the  bed  it  is  aO<>.    The 
amount  of  vapour  is  regnlated  w'-'-  "■- 
greatest  racillty.  eren  tram  the  n. 
qusstity  (o  the  greatest  denntf- — w— 
ChroH. 

HoTBorsB,    Sf*  Stotb. 

HOTTBMTOT   BsElD.      DlMCV'rMU 
UOTTCKTOT  ChIBBV.      Cobs'ih  VmW- 

HonamOT  fto.  Ifwmtry'a tk i— 
edu'U. 

HoTTo'nA.  Water  Violet.  (NaoMd 
after  P.  HMim,  a  Ihitch  bolaniat.  NaL 
ord.,  PrimeiiiiiTa  [PrimDlaoua].  LiiW, 
i-PrnUadria  I-Jfonojyiiia.) 

m.  pmlu'tMM{mmzA).  1.  FlMh.Anfl.  Ksgl— ^ 

Hot  Wiu,  is  a  hollow  wall,  the  iotoriar 
Eur  being  lo  healed  by  flues  or  hot  w^n 
aa  to  keep  the  biicks  of  which  its  fsosa 
ore  composed  ao  warm  as  to  promote  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  fruit  tnoud 
against  them.     Stt  WaU.  ^Ftmtd). 

Hot  Wim.  as  a  source  of  heat  fiv 
gardening  purposes,  is  profwable  to  ■>; 
other  for  lai^  atmctures.  In  tbew  it 
is  less  eipensi'a,  and  in  all  it  is  mom 
manageable  and  leas  troableaome  thaa 
any  other.     Bf  OuiHBOcaE,  HotbUi, 

Hodixg'tu.  (Kamed  after  M.  gawUH. 
a  French  gardener.  NaU  ord.,  Orddd* 
[Orchidaoan].  Linn.,  aO-Oyiiaadria  1- 
MoBwdria.     Allied  Co  Stanhopes.) 

iton  snliirli.  mnriin  of  Ibt  ptuti  mm, 
bnkfli  pon,  durcosl,  urf  ™«™  "ot*;  ^h» 


heated;  and  thus  a  eooataat  dreulation 
is  produced.  In  ordsr  to  obtain  the 
■eeon  d  object,  to  some  extent  are  com  hi  ned 
the  tank-and.pipe  ayatoms.  The  flow- 
|ripe  a  is  put  half  its  diameter  into  the 
eliannel  a,  which,  when  filled  with  water 
(or  so  far  as  ia  necessary),  gives  off  a 
TBponr,  exactly  proportionable  to  the 
heat  of  the  pipe  and  pit. 

The  third  requisiuon  It  prsdnoed  by 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  heating 
material<i.  The  fourth  it  accomplished 
■imply  by  lowering  the  upper  sash ;  the 
odd  air  thus  entering  at  tha  top  only, 
falls  directly  into  the  passage  a,  and 
pstsea   through   the   hot   chamber    be- 


tepnp.,IM°uga°i  ■ 


(■ifipod). 


T,  ■*•  u  Of. 


Hounn's  Toaaut.     CfnogVmmt. 

HoTiaiii.BBK.     Brmptrvi'timm. 

HovaTO'NU.  (Namediohoao«Tori>r. 
IT.  Ei-iiilon.  an  Enslish  botaniM.  Kat. 
Old.,  CiHchaKaJi  [CinchonaceaJ.  J^uu, 
i-TrlTundria  l-Munnjy"!*.) 

Hardf  berbucODt  p«r«nnUlB.  tram  1tvt% 
pcuTbeioliW  («■  .nail  b«li  mn»  rMh-wHto. 


IKdl. 

.lund) 


~  toxfiWfte  (loBf-Tund).    t 
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B.  purp9/rert  (purple).  1.  Purple.    July.    ISO*. 
->  Mf^//'/a'/ia  (wild-thTme-leared).    i.  White. 
July.     Ittfl. 

—  Inw'//a  (tender J.    Purple.    May.     181S. 

Houttoy'nia.       (Named    after    Z)r. 

Eouttuffn,    of    AmRterdam.      Kat  ord., 

Baururadt  [SaururaoeflB].    Linn.,  8-2V*- 

mdria  d-7Vt^yjiui.) 

Herbeeeoua  ereenhoaie  manh- plant,  from 
Japan,  vith  Tellowiah-frreeD  flowers.  Seeds,  or 
dividing  the  pisnt  in  sprtnir ;  peat  and  loam,  kept 
moist,  and  the  plant  a  little  shaded.  Winter* 
tenp ,  49^  to  fiO^    JEI.  cordafta  is  really  F^l^'gn* 

^./■'/f^  (foBtid).    k*    July-    1«^- 

Ho'tba.     (Named  after  A,  P,  Hove,  a 

Polish  botanisL     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminout 

Pianit  [Fabacee].     Linn.,   le-Monadel- 

pkia  d-Deca/idria,    Allied  to  Lalage.) 

Oreeahosse  evergreeo  ahmba,  firom  New  Hoi- 
kad,  nrttb  purple  flowers,  except  where  otherwise 
ncntiooed.  Seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
hotbed,  and  moistened  in  warm  water  before  sow. 
inf ;  oittinfra  of  young  Bid6«shooCs  in  April  or 
May,  in  sand,  un<Ser  a  beU*glass,  and  kept  in  a 
closs  frame;  sandy  peat  with  a  verr  little  fibry 
loam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal  and  freeatone,  or 
rauUl  piecea  of  pounded  brieks.  Winter  temp., 
¥^  to  48^,  with  plenty  of  air ;  in  eummer  they 
should  be  a  little  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 

tf.  Ce'/MJ  (Cel's).    4.    Blue.    June,    1818. 

—  erf jpa  (curled).    S.    February.    1837. 
-^  eU^ptiea  (ov»\'leuned),    3.    April.    1817* 
~  iric>>V/<a  (holly-leaved).    8.     April.     1844. 

*  lmnf:eoid'$a  (apear-bead-lesveri).  8.  If  ay.  18M. 
— /oA/o'/iaCbroad-leaTed).    S.    June.     1820. 

*  Ihee'ri*  (Dant»w-/e<i»e<<).    8.    July.    170fl* 
—'/on^/o'/ia  (long-lea red).    8.    July*     1805. 

—  JfttVie'nf  (Captain  Mangles').    1.    January. 

1837. 

—  ■meroiM'te  (sharp-pointed).  4.  May.  1834. 
•-panse'sa  (ragged).    9     May.     1834. 

—  /Nf'ageiw  (pungent).    Blue.     1837> 

» ._- ]iM«^or  (larcer).    Blue.    May.     1841. 
»pmrpt^rem  (purple).    8.    June.     18S0. 
^tmeemuWtm  fapikelcted).    3.    May.    1848. 

—  rmnarmi/b'Ua  (rosemary-leaved).     8.    Blue. 

June.     1814. 

—  ^rfr'u^eM  (shining).  S.  Blue.  March.  1848. 
^triaptfrma  (three-seeded).  Vermilion.  May. 
*si«e'M('ahaggy).    8.     Lilac.    April.    1889. 

HoTx'mA.    (Named  after  D.  Hovn^  a 

Batch    senator.      Nat.  ord.,  Rhamttad$ 

[Bbamnaoeje].  Liim.,5-Peniaiii/rui  l-Mo* 

Mfyitia,    Allied  to  Alatemiia.) 

8ffeeahoiis«  eteigieeu  ahmbs,  with  white  flow 
«.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young  ahoots  in  sand,  under 
agtasei  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  48^  to  451".  B.  dufleia  has  stood  against  a 
wall  in  the  Hordeoltaral  and  Kew  Oardens,  with 
a  Bttle  protection. 

Jl.  du'Me  (aw«et).    8.    July.    Japan.    1813. 
^iMBTiM'lie  (unequal),    it.    Nepaul.    1890. 

Hoy'a.  Honey  Plant.  (Named  after 
Mr,  lf9y,  osce  gardener  at  Sion  House. 
Nat.  ord.,  AscUpiadt  [Asclepiadaoea]. 
linn.,  ^'Pentandria  %-Di^nia,) 

Hore  erersTeca  tvineta.    Cnttinga  iaaerled  In 


almost  any  open  soil,  and  phiBged  in  a  niohf 
heat,  root  quickly ;  even  the  leuTea  will  root,  and 
soon  produce  a  plant }  peat  and  loam,  with  a  eon* 
aiderable  portion  of  little  pieeea  of  pouodcd  brirka 
and  lime-rubbish.  They  flonrish  best  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stove,  and  full  exposure  to  the 
sunt  but  in  winter  they  should  be  kept  rathei 
dry,  and  in  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house—45^  MP,  or  even  lower. 
a.  ^tro-purjn/re^  (dark  purple).  Brownish- 
purple.    September.    Java.     1848. 

—  ««ffrii'/u  (southern).  White.  N.  Holland.  Ifl3e. 

—  be'Ua  (beautiful).    1^.   White,  purple.  Tauun 

KoU.     1847 

—  etmpanukftm  (bell-/oip«red).    Green,  yeltow. 

May.    Java.    1846. 

—  eome'fa  (fleshy-leuoed).    10.    Pinkish- white. 

July.    Asia.     1803. 

—  ^—/o'liu-vanega^ii*  (variegated-leaTtd).  !•• 

Pink.    July. 
^  0hmamotU/o^lia  (cinnamon-leaTed).   !•.    Pale 

green.    July.    Java.     1847. 
--  coHafcea  (leathery).  3.  White,  yellow.  Angnet. 

ManiUa.     1838 

—  crostj/o'/ia  (thiek-leared).    10.    China.    1817* 

—  frattfma  (brotherly).  Brown.  July.  Java.  1861. 

—  /rutie(/Ba  (shrubby).     1 848. 

—  /tt'sca  (dark  brown).   Brownish.  Sylhet.  18S7* 

—  imperia^ii*   (imperial).     28.    Scarlet.     June. 

Borneo.     1847< 

—  lacun&Ma   (furrowed).     8.    Greenish  •  yellow. 

March.    Java.     1854. 

—  ma^f&lia  (oval-leaved).  Pinkish-yellow.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1848. 

—  |M'W<la(pai«).  0.  White.  July.  E.  Ind.  1815. 

—  mtwi'Mm  (paraaitical).    YeUow.     £  Ind. 

—  Jf»o'f#**  (Pots'a).    10.    Vettow.    E.  Ind.    1834. 

—  Mne'rvta  (three-nerved).    10.    Yellow.    July. 

China.     1884. 
The  last  two  are  probably  varieties  of  0.  ear- 
iso'ea.    /'ra^e'riM  is  *r«Mer  to  eorta'eeA. 

Hvdso'nia.  (Named  after  W,  Hudton, 

F.It,S,,  author  of  the  Flora  Anglica,    Nat. 

ord.,  Bock-rosei  [Gistacefle].    Linn.,  11- 

Dodecandria  l-M&nogynia,  Allied  to  He- 

lianthemum.) 

Half-hardy  evergreens,  from  North  America, 
with  yellow  flowers.  Generally  by  layers  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  cuttings  in  sand,  during  sum- 
mer, under  a  hand-lieht ;  sandy  peat,  aiM  a  moiat 
situation.  They  require  a  little  protection  in  win- 
ter, and  may  be  placed  in  a  pit.  Unlike  imy  other 
^roup  of  the  order,  the  foliage  more  resemUea  a 
Heath  than  a  Cistus. 

H.  eWcofdes  (heath-like).    1.    June.    1605. 

—  Jr«f^l'/W  (Nuttall's;.     1.    July. 

—  ^MiasHe'an  (downy).    I.    May.    18Sd. 

HuB'BMtA.  ( Named  after  J,  HuermiUf 
a  collector  of  Cape  plants.  Nat.  ord..  As- 
cUpiadB  [Asclepiadaceffi].  Linn.,  ypeit' 
iandria  ^-Digifnia,    Allied  to  Stapelif».) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  aocenlents,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Cuttinn  in  spring,  well  dried  bo« 
fore  inserting,  or  dividing  the  plant  after  flower* 
ing;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat,  leaf-numld, 
and  lime-rubbiah ;  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
and  flowering,  but  dry,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
winter.  Summer  temp.,  08^  to  86^  |  winter,  46* 
to  60*. 

B.  hmrbafta  (bearded).   ^.  White-striped.    Au- 
gust.   179)* 
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M.  daofferm  felnb-bearing).  ^.    Tellow-striped. 
September.     1/95. 

—  erVtpa  (curled).    |. 

—  ht^mitia  (humble).     4.    Tellow-ttriped.    Sep- 

tember.    1795' 
*-  /ei»ft/rfno'<«  (freckled ).  ^.  Ye>low-»triped.  I79S< 
*-  oeeUafta  (eyed),  i.  Yellow-Ktriped.  September. 
*-  retivtUa'ta  (netted).  4>  Pink-striped.  August. 

1/93. 

—  vem^tta  (graceful).  4*  Yellow-atriped.   Jane. 

179s. 
Huoe'lia.  CStJoaed  ahw  Baron  Hvfelj 
of  Vienna.     Nat.  ord.,  PhloxivorU  [Polo- 
xnoniaceeB].  Linn.,  b-PeHtandria  l-Mono- 
fj/nia.    Allied  to  Gilia. ) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  California.  Seeds  sown  is 
open  border,  in  March  ;  common  garden-soil. 

H.  dentifta^ra  (crowded-flowered).  4-  Blue.  June. 
18  iS. 

—  elongafta  (lengthened).  4.  Blue.  June.   1833. 

—  lanafta  (wooUy).    |.   Light  blue.    July.   184/. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    June.     1833. 

—  fiirgaftm  (twiggy).    4.    Blue.    June.     183S. 

Huha'ta.  (Probably  from  hwnaius^  in- 
terred; the  stems  being  deep  in  the 
earth.  Nat  ord.,  Polypods  [Polypodia- 
cese].     Linn.,  Q-i-Oryplogamia  l-Filicet.) 

Store  Ferns,  with  brownish-yellow  spores.  Di- 
Tialon ;  peat  and  loam.    See  Fikms. 

H.  anguBtafta  (narrow).    April.    Sin|pq>ore. 

—  heterophy^Ua  (various-lesTed).  April.  Samaria. 
— />aelma'<a  (eomb-like).    April.    Isle  of  Luaon* 

—  peda'ta  (double-lobed).    May.    £.  Ind. 

Humble  Plant.    Mimo'tapu'dica, 
Ho'hra.     (Named  after  Lady  Hume, 

Nat.  ord.,  ComposiUs  [AsteraceasJ.  Linn., 

19-3jfngenena  l-JEquali$.) 

Greenhouse  biennial.    Sow  in  heat,  in  spring  | 

Srick  out  and  grow  under  glass;  place  out  ot 
oors  in  the  heat  of  the  summer ;  huu«e  in  good 
time  In  the  autumn}  shift  into  lar^r  pocs  as 
wanted,  and  transfer  to  its  bloommg-pots  in 
April,  or  plant  out  in  good,  rich  soil  in  May. 


peroxide  of  iron,  phosphate  of  Ume,  and 
carbonaoeouB  matter.  This  apothenie  is 
identical  with  the  haroio  acid  of  Liebig, 
the  ulraic  acid  of  Braconnot,  and  the  geie 
acid  of  Berzelius.  It  contains— carbon, 
46.6;  hydrogen,  20.0;  oxygen,  83.4.  It 
was  once  believed,  indeed,  is  still  belieted 
by  a  few  men  of  science,  that  this  apo- 
theme  Is  the  immediate  fertilizing  com- 
ponent of  organic  manures,  being  soluble 
under  some  circamstances,  and  entering 
at  onoe  into  the  roots  of  plants.  dissolTed 
in  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  Bat  OTeiy 
relative  research  of  more  modem  che- 
mistry is  against  this  conclusion ;  and  il 
is  now  tolerably  certain,  that  a  efaief  nu- 
tritive portion  of  vegetable  manures  is 
their  carbon  converte^d  into  carbonic  add, 
absorbed  either  in  solution  with  the 
earth's  moisture,  or  in  gaseous  form  by 
the  roots. 
HuNO  ASIAN  IjOiV9.Njfmph  tia 


HuNNEM a'mnia.  (Named  after  J,  Bw^ 
fiemann,a  botanical  agent  Nat.  ord..  Pop- 
pywQTii  [Papaveracesi].  Linn.,  i^Polf- 
andria  l-Monoffynitu) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  it 
spring ;  rich  soil ;  will  bloom  the  second  year  ia 
greenhouse  treatment,  or  may  be  kept  ofcr  tkt 
winter  in  a  dry,  cold  pit. 

H./umarimfo'Ua  (furaaiia-lcaved).     S.    TcUow. 
Me&ieo.    I6S7. 

Huntle'ta.  (Named  after  the  £rfi. 
Mr,  HtuitU}fy  a  zealous  collector  of  plaati. 
Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceie].  Linn^ 
'20-Oynandria  l-Monandria.  Allied  to  Zy- 
gopetalum.) 
Stove  orchids.    Slips  of  shoots,  and  divifisf  tlM 


Apnu  or  plant  out  m  gooa,  ricn  sou  m  May.    _i^_. .  m.—  _.,_,.   j^^  ,  •m-n  ««V  k;.ir 


effect. 

J7.  eflegant  (elegant).  6.  Bed.  July.  N.  S.  Walea. 
ISOtt. 

HtJ*MTTLU8.  The  Hop.  (From  A«miif,the 
ground;  creeping  on  the  ground  if  not 
supported.  Nat.  ord.,  ^em/>u;orfo  [Canna- 
binaceae].  Linn.,  22DicKia  b-Pentandria.) 

Hardy  perennial  twinsr.  Seeds  and  divisions  in 

Sring ;  deep,  loamy  koil.  It  ia  useful  for  summer 
ade,  as  it  grows  very  quick. 

H.  bifpulue  (common.  Hop).    15.  Yellow.  July. 

Britain. 
—  —  eariV^a'/Ks  (strJped-fcTOcd).   II.  Yellow. 

July.    Britain. 

Hu'mus.  When  the  putrefaction  of 
dead  plants  is  completed,  there  remains 
a  soft,  black  mass,  known  as  vegetable 
mould,  or  humus.  One  hundred  parts  of 
the  humus  of  wheat  straw  have  of  ex- 
tractive, or  apotheme,  rather  more  than 
twenty-six  parts,  and  the  residue  is  lime, 


J7.  mc^'^tt  (Ouinea-hen).    1.    YeQow,  broi 
July.    S.  Amer.     1830. 

—  teMrilifln'ra  (stalkle«s.flowered).Violet.  Gnlaaa. 

1835. 

—  ■Mo'eea  (violet  -  eoteiirttd)«      Violet.     Jaa*. 

Guiana.    1837. 

Hu'fiA.  Sand-box-tree.  (The  nati^ 
name.  }^ at.  aTd,^  Spurgewort*  [Eupbar> 
biacee].  Linn.,  21-ifoii4seMi  li^MoHodeU 
phia.    Allied  to  Hippomane.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  whitish- yellow  floww 
era.  Seeds,  and  cutting^  of  ripe  young  shoots 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  heat ;  rich 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60^  to  Se" ;  wiAtcTa 
Btf*  to  a**. 

jr.  ere/pi^ans  (rattling.  Bquat'tootked).    IS.     S» 

Amer.     1/33. 
•^Urtfpens  (sounding.    Unefuml^toofkoi^     tt> 

S.  Amer. 

HtTBDLBs  of  iron  are  the  most  eligiblt 
modes  of  fencing,  whether  for  perm^ 
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woBf  or  temporary  purposes.  They  are 
iuvisible  at  a  short  ditttance,  elegant,  and 
durable.    See  Raildio. 

Husky.  The  dung  for  a  hotbed,  when 
too  diy,  is  said  to  be  husky. 

Hutchi'hsu.     (Named    after    MUt 

ffvtehintf  au  accomplished  Irish  crypto- 

gamist.    Nat.  ord.,   Cruc\fer$  [firassica- 

oec].  Linn.,  Ib-Tetradjfnamia,    Allied  to 

Lepidiam.) 

Annoals,  by  leeds  in  April,  ia  diy  Bttuatione. 
RcrbMeotts  pereanials,  bj  a«ed  and  divitiont  in 
qiring,  and  cutcingt  under  a  hand-light,  in  turn. 
■cr;  landy  loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf -mould, 
and  dry  aituations,  aueh  aa  banks  or  rock-work. 

HABDY  AimUALS. 
H.peirm'minek).  i.  Whita.    April.    EagUod. 
~^r«eK'm6e3M(ljing-down).   |.    White.    May. 
8ondi  Europa.    IMS. 

HABDT  HSBBACEOUB. 
B.  dtfina  (alpine),    i.    White.     May.     Soath 

Enrope.    177A. 
-^hmvtUjfla  (ahMt^atyled).  White.  May.  Syrk. 

lats. 

—  et^periMCIariftf-ealyzed).    ^   White.    April. 

Siberia.     18SS. 

—  etpm/a^Ha  (eepe»-leaTed).    k*    Pink.    June. 

Carinthia.    ISM. 
— pn'MtfaCdwarf).    Jane.    Caocaans.    18S1. 

—  rahnitfi/e'tfc(roiuid-leaTed).   i.    White,  pur- 

ple.   June,    South  Europe.    1759* 

—  tfyit^$a  (/oMf-atyled).  |.  WhiM,  pink.  June. 

Cauemaua.    18SA. 

Htaci'itthus.  The  Hyacinth.  (In 
mythology,  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  after 
bedng  k2led,  was  transfbrmed  into  this 
flower.  Naf.  ord.,  LUyworts  [Litiacee]. 
Linn.,  fi-Hexandria  X-Monogynia.) 

Oflheta  ftwrn  the  bolbe,  after  the  foliage  haa 
diad  down  in  summer :  ligbt,  rich,  aan Jy  loam, 
with  a  little  leaf-mould.  A  Taluable  bulb  for 
IndaK.  Beat  floriata'  kinda  grown  out  of  doora, 
^ould  be  taken  up  after  tbe  foliage  is  withered, 
kept  in  abcWea  and  drawers  until  the  end  of  au- 
CuBi,  and  then  pUnted  and  protected  from  aerere 
fraat  in  winter,  and  froat  and  beavy  raina  in 
sMiag,  by  an  awniaar.  For  a  brilliant  out-door 
oplay,  where  the  klada  are  not  ao  raluable,  tile 
raoCa  may  remain  in  the  ground  many  yeara  if 
top-draaed,  and  the  bulbe  are  not  too  near  each 
other.  When  ^roira  in  pott,  these  ahould  be 
dsqwr  thaa  oat^,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter— 
■hie  iaehea  are  not  too  much.  Tbe  eompoat  we 
have  found  moat  suitable  for  them  in  pota  ia  a 
good  loam,  three-fourtha,  and  decayed  eow-dung, 
tee  ycara  old,  one-foorth.  In  October  tbey  ought 
ta  be  potted,  and  inunediately  plunged  in  tan  or 
■sbea,  quite  orerhead,  at  least  two  inchea.  In 
fotdng,  make  the  aoil  Terr  firm  under  tbe  bulb, 
ta  prevent  the  roota  going  directly  down  too  aoon. 
h  a  month  after  potting  .and  plunging,  a  few 
■7  be  bronght  into  heat,  and  forced  to  flower 
Abtmt  Chriatmaa ;  and  others  may  be  brought  in, 
■oath  after  month,  to  supply  flowers  till  May. 
T»  freis  them  in  water,  glasses  with  a  hollow  cup 
■t  the  top,  to  hold  the  bulb,  are  ilMd.  It  Is  not 
BNd  to  begin  too  soon  with  glasses.  December 
■  qaite  cany  enough.  After  being  kept  for  a  few 
diya  la  sBi^Uy-oamped  saad,  they  ahould  bf 


placed  la  their  gtasaea.  At  first  the  water  sboald 
only  just  touch  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  the 
glasses  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  closet  unti)  the 
roots  hsTc  attained  the  length  of  an  inch.  Two 
drops  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  may  be  added  to  the 
water  In  each  glass  when  tbe  bulbs  are  growing, 
and  whenerer  the  water  is  changed.  Dark-coloured 

{plass  is  always  to  be  preferred,  aa  the  absence  of 
ight  is  natural  to  all  roots.  Bj  keeping  the 
glasses  ia  a  dark  doeet  until  the  roots  are  full  aa 
inch  long,  the  hvacinths  will  not  get  top-hesTT, 
but  the  roots,  being  in  advance  of  tbe  leaves,  wUl 
preserve  tbe  plant  balanced  erect.  The  bloom 
will  also  be  finer,  as  the  roots  will  be  in  a  atate  to 
Bourish  the  leaves  before  these  are  prematurely 
advanced.  A  piece  of  charcoal  put  into  each  glass 
feeds  the  plant,  andprevents  putridity  in  the  water. 

B,  mm0thy'ttinma  (ametbyst-colour).    |.     Bloe. 
April.    Sooth  Europe.    17B9* 

—  hruma'Ut  (winter).    |.    Various.    February. 

—  eriea/a'iif  (oriental).  |.   Blue.    March.    Le- 

vant.   1690. 

a'/Atte  (white).  |.  White.    Mareh.    1506. 

;fa'vMe  (yellow).  |.  Yellow.  Hareh.  1S(|6. 

—  — —  m^Uipieg  (double).  |.  Variegated.  ApriL 

1506. 

—  -— nc'^ep  (red),    f.    Red.    March.    1596. 
•-  —  §ew»ipie'nMM  (semi-double),  j.  Variegated. 

Mareh.    1696. 

—  tfUt^tu*  (ter^e-»iked).  k*  Blush.   February. 

Zante.    ISSO. 

—  vfHdi*  (green).     Oreen.    Aagaat.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1774. 

Htbantbe'ra.  (From  hyboa,  a  cunre, 
and  anthera,  an  anther,  or  pollen-bag; 
referring  to  the  curve  in  the  gouty  anthers. 
Nat.  ord.,  AtcUpiadt  [AsclepiadaceeJ. 
Linn.,  6-PefifafM<na  ^-Digynia*  Allied  to 
Pergularia.) 

stove  herbaceous  climber.  Divisions  of  the 
plant ;  enttlnga,  when  growth  commences ;  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  6o°  to  86** ;  win- 
ter, 60^  to  66^ 

H,  eord^fo'lin  (heart  -  shaped  -  leaved).      Oreea, 
yellow.    May.    Braail.    1840. 

Htbridizino,  or  Gross  -  bbeediko^ 
though  not  quite  identical,  have  with  the 
gardener  similar  objects,  viz.,  either  im- 
proving the  beauty  of  his  flowers,  or  the 
flavour  and  prolificacy  of  his  fruits  and 
culinary  products.  Hybridizing,  strictly 
speaking,  is  obtaining  a  progeny  between 
two  different  species,  by  fertilizing  the 
stigma  of  one  with  the  pollen  of  another; 
and  cross-breeding  is  obtaining  a  progeny 
between  varieties  of  the  same  speciew.. 
The  progeny  of  hybrids  eaonot  produce 
seed;  but  oross-breds  are  fertile.  Our 
own  observations,  and  those  of  others, 
justify  the  following  statements,  as  afford- 
ing some  guide  to  the  raiser  of  varieties :y 

1.  The  seed-vessel  is  not  altered  in 
appearance  by  impregnation  from  another 
plant ;  therefore,  no  hasty  conclusion  of 
failure  is  justified  by  that  want  of  change. 

%,  The  colour  of  the  future  seed,  nol 
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of  that  tost  hybridized,  seems  to  he  most 
influenced  by  the  male  plant,  if  its  seeds 
and  flowers  are  darker  than  those  of  the 
female.  Oapt  Thurtell,  from  his  expen- 
menu  on  the  pelargonium,  found  the 
colour  and  the  spot  of  the  petals  to  be 
more  influenced  by  the  male  than  by  the 
female  parent  Indeed,  all  experience 
proves  that  the  progeny  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  most  resembles  in  colour 
the  male  parent. 

9.  Large  stature  and  robustness^  «te 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  by  either 
parent;  but  Mr.  Knight  generally  found 
the  most  robust  female  parent  produced 
the  finest  ofEspring. 

4.  GapL  Thurtell,  from  lengthened 
observation  and  experiment,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  form  of  the  petals  follows 
most  closely  that  of  the  female  parent 

6,  Mr.  Knight  says  that  the  largest 
seed  from  the  finest  firuit  that  has  ripened 
earliest  and  moat  perfectly  should  always 
be  selected.  In  stone-fruit,  if  two  kernels 
are  in  one  stone,  these  give  birth  to  m- 
ferior  plants. 

6.  The  most  saeeesaftd  mode  of  oh- 
taining  good  and  very  distinct  varieties 
is  to  employ  the  pollen  from  a  male 
flower  grown  on  another  plant  than  that 
bearing  the  female  parent  To  avoid 
previous  and  nndesired  impregnation,  the 
anthers  in  the  female  parent,  if  they  are 
produced  in  the  same  flower  with  the 
pistils,  must  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  flower 
inclosed  in  a  gaueebag,  to  exclude  insects, 
until  the  desired  pollen  is  ripe.  Another 
efl'ectual  mode  of  avoiding  undesired  im- 
pregnation is  bringing  the  female  parent 
into  flower  a  little  earlier  than  its  con- 
geners, and  removing  the  anthers  as 
above  described :  the  stigma  will  remain 
a  long  time  vigorous  if  unimpregnated. 

7.  When  double  flowers  aro  desired,  if 
a  double  flower  shoiUd  chance  to  have  a 
fertile  anther  or  two,  these  should  be 
employed  for  fertilization,  as  their  off- 
spring are  almost  sure  to  be  veiy  double. 

Htdra'moka.      (From    hyd&r,   water, 

and  aggeion,  a  Tossel;  referring  to  the 

cup-form  of  the  eapshle,  or  seed-vessel. 

Nat.  ord.,  ffydrangeadt  [Hydrangeaoett]. 

linn.,  lO-Decaitdria  2  Diggnia,) 

Dedduom  thrubs.  Propae^ated  by  dirigloD  of 
th«  roota.  euuings  of  the  ripened  ehooa,  Mid 
flottrieluK  beet  in  moiftl,  sheltered  plMcee.  Htt- 
te'Mte,  tbe  eottmoo  Kwden  Hydrangea,  tbouga  a 
Uttta  more  tender,  etande  the  winter  well  in  the 
loiUlMffB  parte  of  the  island}  and  Uioiigb  cat 


down  In  meet  wtntera  ia  the  nd|rbboufaood  «f 
London,  yet,  if  a  ilight  protection  of  nrakUag 
U  thrown  over  the  rooU,  the  atemo  viD  rac 
strongly,  and  bloom  well  after  Midaoaiaer,  if 
care  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  weaker  onea.  jwit 
as  is  done  with  a  Fuchsia  stool.  Thia  apscHS 
makes,  also,  fine  ornaments  In  poU,  aad  may  be 
propagated  at  almost  any  tim«  i  the  yooag  side- 
shoots,  when  two  or  three  inchea  in  Icaftk,  m- 
serted  in  sandy  soil  and  in  heat,  aCiiklng  ta  a 
few  days,  while  the  oldstems  will  strike  aaywbei^ 
bat  require  theb  tioM.  To  rtow  it  weU  requrss 
light,  neh  compost,  well  drained,  and  aboadaiiBe 
of  water.  The  flower  i^neraUy  appears  flrst  ef  a 
greeniA  colour,  becoming  of  a  pale  rose  i  bwtja 
some  districu  the  colour  becomee  n  facanuU 
blue.  Notwithstanding  all  the  experimeBU  that 
have  been  made,  there  Is  still  a  litue  doubt  m  le 
the  cause  that  produces  the  cfaaage.  When  von 
filings  and  a  solution  of  alam  are  uaad,  in  same 
sella  the  bloe  colour  is  pirodncsd,  while  ^  asM 
means  will  not  prodnee  it  in  othen;  and  ether 
soils  will  almost  invariably  produce  this  bias 
colour  without  any  pecuhar  matter  trhatcrcr 
being  added.  The  loama  at  Kenwood,  at  Haa^ 
stosd  Heath,  and  Stanmore  Heath,  and  thejP«tt 
at  Wimbledon,  as  well  as  some  boRO  near  EdiB- 
barg h,  are  famous  for  prodoainir  thia  bine  in  ihs 
Hydrangea.  When  trying  artifleiaUf  wlA  irsn 
filings  and  slom-water,  we  have  had  diiiumi 
colours  on  the  same  plant.  This  «vn^^  ■ 
merely  temporary— it  eannot  be  pcopagami  Bfcs 
a  variety:  a  cutting  from  a  blue  pleat  wiU  ms- 
duce  a  rose  one,  onleaa  tke  peenlinr  tMataaaaC  le 
continned. 

OBV^RHOnsS. 
H.  Belee'frfl  (BelsonPs).    t.    Blue.    JapM. 
^Jap&nica  (Japan).    S.     Blue,  white.     J«^ 

Japan.     1843. 
.— ^Mr»'/M(blne;lewvrttf).  S.  Bta^wUHb 

June.    Isle  of  Nepea.    IS«4. 
—  sMfo'to  (starryVl^wcrM).    t.     Fink.     Jolly* 

Japan. 


Ji.  a^vorc'swMC 


6.    WbiM.    Jily* 


HAROT. 
(tree-lika). 

Virginia.    ITSO- 
-.  —  ^feoAH>(two-coloaTed-ls«ned].  & 
green.    August.    N  Amer. 

—  eordo^a  (heart-iMeed).  White.    Jnly. 

Una.    1800. 
->  keteromu^Ua   (various  •  soHiaei 

White.    Nepaiil.    ISSI. 
^  Aorfe'fMir  (garden).  S.  Pink.  May.  Chine. 

—  m'oee  (snow-white-faoeed).  5.  Whsie.  ^- 

Garolina.    lysO. 

gtoMUa  (smoothUi-lMeed).   t. 

green.    July.  ^^ 

—  fMTd/e'/ia  (oek-leanrid).    4.    White. 

Florida.    180S. 


I.     4. 


J^' 


Hti>&a'btib.  Yellow  Boot.  (lYom  i^fitr^ 
water;  referring  to  the  marshy  places 
where  it  grows.  Nat.  ord.,  Ore^ooU  [R»^ 
nuncalaoea].  linn.,  IS-PofjfOJMfria  l-Mo- 
noggnia.    Allied  to  Adonis.) 

Hardy  herbaeeoas  percnnisl.    DivWsn  «f  Ifee 
root;  loam  and  peat;  moUt  eitoatlon. 
A.  CmuMntii  (Canadian).  4.  Uteea.  Kaj.   V. 
Amer.    17ft0« 

Htdro'lea.  (From  kudor,  water,  and 
elaia^  oil ;  referring  to  the  marshy  fan> 
hiiat  and  oily  feel  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  acd« 
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HydropkyU  [HydrophylaeesB].    linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  2'IHifynia.) 

Orasnhouae  herbaceoui  plants.  Divklona,  eot- 
troga,  aad  leedvt  aptiMf'aa  ia  a  amall  aquatic,  grow- 
JAg  beat  m  peat  aad  loam ;  ^trndripu'loU  ia  alao 
foaad  in  boggy  placea. 

A  fiMdrioc'loia  (foar-diTided).  Pftlabluo*  July. 

Carolina.     1834. 
^qriiM'M  (thorny).    I.   BIm.    8.Am«r.    1791. 

Htdroms'stus.  (From  hydor,  water, 
•nd  meitotf  half;  referring  to  the  plant 
livbig  in  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
Natord.,  deanthads  [Acanthaeese].  Linn., 
li-Didtfniania  2-Angio9permia,) 

Stova  arerfreen  shraba.  Cuttinga  of  young 
•koott  anT  time  in  apring  and  anmmcr,  in  aaudy 
M»l,  aad  botiom-heat ;  paat  and  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  6lP  to  80^;  wintar,  48P  to  «•*. 

CauMH/a'/iM   (spotted),     t.     Yellow.      May. 
Mezieo.    184t. 

Hydbope'ltzb.  (From  ftyior, water, and 

ftUe,  a  shield  ;  referring  to  the  floating 

shield-like  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  WatenhUlds 

[Gsbombafies].    Linn.,  l^-PolyandTia  6- 

PolygfnU.) 

A  ytrf  neat  little  hardy  water-plant,  well  worth 
growina  by  the  edges  of  an  aquarium,  round  a 
maw  of  wat«r*lillea,  its  nearest  allies.  Division  j 
BMTshy  soil  I  should  be  protaeted  in  winter. 

g.  pmpwft  wm  (purple).  Bed.  July.  M.Amev.  I70<. 

Hn>B0PBT'ij:.UM.  Water-leaf.  (From 
Aydor,  water,  and  phyllon^  a  leaf.  Nat 
ord.,Hjr4ro|9Ay^[Hydrophy]acee].  Linn., 
^PentandrUi  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Mo- 
Qophila.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  North  Ame- 
Hca.  Divisioos  and  snekars  \  t\ih  loam  aad  paat ; 
la  marshy  situatioBs. 

U,wfpmdiaMtum   (appendagad  wlpwrf).     |. 
Blue.    May.    1819. 

—  Csffoife'fwe  (Canadian).  ^  White.  May.  17S9. 

—  Flryf wteww  (Virginian),  i-  Blue.  June.  I7iig. 

Htdbotji'hia.  (From  Ay«fer,  water,  and 
loMM,  a  band ;  referring  to  a  triangular 
band  in  the  flower  secreting  a  liqnid. 
Nat  ord.,  Irida  [Iridaceie].  Linn.,  8  2Vt. 
aairui  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Beatonia.) 

A  pret^  half-hardy  bulb,  with  the  aapert  of  a 
Tlgridia,  aad  flowers  like  a  Fritillaria.  Seeda, 
Men  when  ripe,  or  kept,  and  given  a  little  heat  ia 
the  spring}  dirision  of  the  offsets;  liaht,  rich, 
mady  loam  t  taken  up,  and  kept  after  w  foliage 
1*  deeayed,  and  planted  out  the  following  spring. 
If  left  in  die  gs^nnd,  and  covered  to  protect  from 
one  mU  froata,  the  planto  will  be  stronger  thaa 
■  the  bulbe  were  kept  dry  all  the  winter. 

lf.ls*c'l«aobed-/owererf}.   l|.   YeUow,  purple. 
Mey.     Lima.    1843. 

—  9t§9aafgria  (Guinea-fowLlike).  1.  TeUow.  July. 

Mezieo.    I887. 

Htoboxstsb.  Ad  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  rooistore  in  the 
•ir.  Evoythsngthat  swells  by  moistare, 
•ad  contracu  by  diyness,  is  capable  of 


being  formed  into  one.  Every  gardener, 
who  has  taken  a  oool  bunch  of  grapes 
-into  a  hothouse  weli-8i^)pUed  with  mois- 
ture, would,  in  the  grapes  almost  instantly 
being  coTered  with  dew,  see  the  principle 
upon  which  the  hygrometer  acts.  The 
colder  the  grapes,  the  wtonerthe  house, 
the  more  the  vapour  contained  in  it,  the 
sooner  would  the  dew  be  formed,  and  the 
more  plentiftil  its  depositnse.  Pouring 
cold  water  into  a  glass  tumUer,  in  similar 
eiroumstanees,  wUl  be  attended  wiUi  a  m- 
milar  result :  dew  will  be  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass ;  because,  in  either 
case,  the  cold  body  condenses  Uie  vapour 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  the  dew  point,  being  that  tempera- 
ture at  which  moisture  is  deposited  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  any 
object  of  that  particular  temperaturcr  The 
drip  in  frames,  greenhouses,  Ac,  is  simi- 
larly caused.  The  thermometer  is  the  best 
instrument  for  showing  the  temperature ; 
and  by  taking  two  similar  ones,  covering 
their  bulbs  with  a  fold  of  muslin  or  silk, 
keeping  one  dry  and  the  other  wet,  with 
a  thread  of  flos-silk  acting  as  a  syphon 
from  a  vessel  of  water,  me  greater  the 
diflference  of  temperature  indicated  by 
the  moist  and  dry  thermometer,  the 
greater  llie  defldeney  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  nearer  the  temperature 
of  the  moist  and  dry  bulb,  the  nearer  is 
the  air  to  being  saturated  wiUi  moisture. 
To  obtain  more  perfect  details  DanUVt 
ifyfromeUr  is  the  be^t  instrument.  It  is 
represented  in  the  following  figure.    It 

consists  of  two  hol- 
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low  glass  ball  s  con- 
taining ether,  and 
eommunicating  by 

6  a    the     glass    <ube 

which  rests  on  the 
support.  The  ball 
^^^  which  forms  the 
termination  of  the 
longer  leg  is  of 
Ma^  glass,  in  or- 
der that  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  on  its 
surface  may  be  the 
more  perceptible. 
It  includes  the  bulb 
of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipping  in  the 
ether,  its  scale  bdng  inclosed  in  the  tube 
above  the  ball;  and  whatever  change 
takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
ether  is  indicated  by  this  thermometer. 
The  other  ball  is  eoTcred  with 
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lb  making  an  observation  it  is  tint  ne 
eesaary  to  note  down  the  temperature  of 
the  air;  next  turn  the  instrument,  so 
that  when  the  mnsUn-covered  ball  is  held 
in  the  hand,  the  ether  may  escape  into  the 
blackened  ball;  and  it  should  also  be 
held  till  the  included  thermometer  rises 
ft  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  should  be  replaced  on  the 
support.    Then  drop,  or  gently  pour,  a 
little  ether  on  the  muslin.    The  evapora- 
tion of  this  extremely  volatile  substance 
produces  cold ;  and  attention  must  be  in- 
stantly directed  to  the  black  glass  ball 
and  included  thermometer.    The  latter 
will  be  seen  falling  rapidly ;  and  at  length 
a  ring  of  dew  will  appear  at  the  line 
which  runs  across  the  black  ball^  quickly, 
if  the  air  is  very  moist,  slowly,  if  the  air  is 
dry.    If  the  air  is  vexy  diy,  no  moisture 
will  be  thus  deposited  till  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  lO"",  20"",  or  80**  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air.    But  at  whatever 
temperature  the  dew  forms,  Uiat  tempe- 
rature should  be  noted  as  the  dew.point ; 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  at  the  time,  is  the 
degree  of  dryness  according  to  the  indi- 
cations of  tliis  hygrometer.    Thus,  in  a 
moderately  dry  day,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  60°  in 
the  shade,  and  that  the  muslin  requires 
to  be  kept  moist,  before  dew  is  formed, 
till  the  blackened  ball  containing  the 
ether  has  its  temperature  reduced  to  OO**, 
as  indicated   by  the  included  thermo- 
meter, there  are  then  said  to  be  10^  of 
dryness.    Again,  snppo^ng  the  tempe- 
rature in  86^,  and  the  dew-point  found,  as 
before,  to  be  70*',  the  degree  of  dryness  is 
still  expressed  by  19^;  but  the  quantity 
of  moisture  difi^ised  in  Uie  air  is,  not- 
withstanding, somewhat  greater  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.    If  1000^ 
represent  complete  saturation,  the  quan- 
tity of  moistore,  when  the  temperature  is 
050  and  the  dew-point  &0**,  will  be  609; 
but  when  the  temperature  is  S6^  and  the 
dew-point  70®,  the  moisture  will  be  repre- 
sented by  623 ;  these  numbers  being  as- 
certained by  tables  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  difference,  however,  in  such  a 
case  is  so  small^  it  is  not  worth  taking 
into  account  in  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.   But  as  these  numbers  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  calculation,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  reckon  by  the  degreea»of  dry- 
ness, bearing  in  mind  that  the  dryness  of 
the  air  is  indicated  by  the  difference  be- 


tween the  temperature  of  the  air  and  ef 

the  dew-point.  Thus,  if  the  ring  of  dew  is 

formed  as  soon  as  ether  is  applied,  and 

only  1^  difference  is  observable,  the  airia 

nearly  saturated ;  if  the  difference  is  0^ 

to  lO"  the  dryness  is  very  moderate; 

while  lO"  to  20»  of  difference  indleata 

excessive  drynees,  and  beyond  this  the 

air  is  parching.— '(Sharif.  Chron, 

Hyoro'phujl.     (From  hygrtn^  moist, 

and  fhiko,  to   love;    referring  to  the 

habitat  of  the  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  AeanthadM 

[Acanthaceffi].    Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  %- 

Jngiospermia.    Allied  to  Ruellia.) 

StoTe  evergraeos,  from  the  East  India*, 
tinfc*  of  yoaof  shoots  in  sandv  soil,  in  hoat 
and  loam.    Summer  temp.,  fiO^  to  9t^i  a 
4B9  to  SS^ 

J7.  ionfifi/Ua  (long-leaTed).  Purple.  J«n«.  1811. 

—  ri*nf[m$  (gaping).    4>    1^0. 

—  9alieifu*tU{mihomAeKfei).  VioleC.  June  IMS. 

Hylbstnus  pikiperda.  a  species  of 
beetle,  which  preys  upon  the  pith  of  yonng 
shoots  of  sickly  or  recently-felled  Scotch 
and  spruce- firs.  It  is  not  very  injurious 
in  this  country. 

Htlotonia  ROSS.  A  saw  fly,  which 
injures  rose-trees  seriously,  by  punctoring 
in  rows  their  young  shoots,  and  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  holes.  The  best  remedy 
is  spreading  a  cloth  beneath  the 
the  evening,  and  killing  the 
shaken  down  upon  it. 

Hyhenjb'a.    Locust-tree.   (From  fif- 

men,  the  god  of  marriage ;   referring  to 

the  leaflets  being  joined.    Nat.  ord.,  L^ 

gumirunu  Plantt  [Fabacece].    linn.,  10- 

Decandfia  l^Monoffynia,    Allied  to  Baa- 

hinia.) 

Fine,  elose-grafned,  hard  wood  t  sad  Am 
Anime  and  Copal  are  produced  bj  theae 
evergreen  trees.  Cuttinirs  of  Arm  yousf 
in  spring,  inserted  Urmlj  in  sand  eoveeed  arith  n 
bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat  i  peat  and  rich  lonm. 
Summer  temp.,  00*  to  St^;  winter,  M*  to  6e>. 

H.  CamdoUia'na   (DecandoUe'e).      it.      White. 

Acalpulco.     1S34. 
—  CvtifrhnrU  (Courbaril).    40*    Yellow,  piDpl^ 

W.  Ind.    lOSS. 
— >Mrrtteo'M(waTt7-;HKUMl).    tS.    Whit*.  ll». 

dagasear.    I80S. 

Htkenamthe'&i.      (From   h^men^    a 

membrane,  and  anihera^  an   anther,  or 

pollen-bag.    Nat  ord.,  VtoUtw^ris  [Vuv 

lacesB].      Linn.,  ^-Pentandrim   I-Jf^ao*. 

^ynio.    Allied  to  Alsodeia.) 

Oreenhonee  oTergreen  shrub.  C«tlia||n  eiC 
young  shoots,  getting  a  little  firm,  in  aprisp,  l« 
sand,  orer  peat,  and  well  drained,  under  i 
glass  t  sandy  peat,  with  m  third  of  fibiy 
Winter  temp.,  40^  lo  46^ 

JEI.  denfa'ta  (toothed-le«M^    C    TcUov. 
N.  Holland.    18f4. 
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Htxexooi'lus.       (From    hymens   at 

membrane,  and  kalot,  beaatifnl ;  referring  I 

to    the    membranons    cup    inside    the 

flower.    Kat  ord.,  JmaryUids  [Amarylli- 

dacec].  lAnn.t6'HexaHdria\'Monogynia. 

Allied  to  Pancratium.) 

Th^  luT«  all  white  flower*,  and  mvefa  retemble 
Pancrmtiama.  Their  leeda  differ  in  beinf  large 
and  green,  tiie  seedt  of  Pancratium  haring  a 
black,  brittle  skin.  Oiheta  t  rich,  aandy  loam. 
Mee  Amakt'li.is. 

HARDT  BULBS, 
jr.  mim^U  (adhering40aMitf).     May.     S.  Aner. 

—  — —  acmti/o'lis  (pohited-Ieaved).  May.  Mexico. 

1SS4. 

—  ——'  i>/ora'li«  (sea-abore).  May.  8.  Amer.  1768. 
»  i>7a'iuiri  (Uryaader'a).    S.    May. 

—  rpte'te  (wbeal-crowiMif )•  I.  Aiagutt.  Mobile. 

1803. 

(Steplea'a).    Jvna.    Mezieo.    infl. 


ORBBMHOUSB  BULBS. 
M.  kiMtmMta  (donble-tabed).  l^.  April.  Mezieo. 

1844. 

—  Cmrolimmfnm  (Carolina).    S.    Jane.    Carolina. 

17*9. 

—  Paaame'iuit  (Panama).   May.  Panama.  1844. 

—  SMiiMrf«'iMi  (Skinner**).  Mareh.  Ouatimala. 

1843. 

8T0YK  BULBS. 
H.  awu^nA  (handsome).  1 .  Anguet.  Ouiaaa.  1798. 

—  •iNi'to  (egg-ZeaoecQ.    1.    August.    W.  Ind. 

—  mmgv^aia  (narrow-leaaerf).    li.  July.  8.  Amer. 

—  CmriA4^m  (Caribean).  1^.  July.  W.  lod.  1738. 
— •  Cofmame'fUia  (Cayman).    August.    Caynuua. 

1833. 

—  craae4A»'/<a  (thiek-leaTed).  I^.  July.  8.  Amer. 
~  tap^mo.  (expanded).  3.  May.   W.  Ind.  1818. 

—  frnlgronM  (fragrant).     1.    July.    W.  Ind. 

«-  Gmmmc'imm  (Guiana).  9.  August.  Guiana.  1818. 

—  HirrW«'n«( Harris's).  June.  Mexico.  1838. 
«-  Jfee*0a'iM(  Mexican).  1.  August.  Mexico.  1733. 

—  OB«lf/o'/ta  (oTsl-leaved).  June.  8.  Amer.  1830. 
^^f«>u  (spreading).  3.  July.  W.  Ind.  1833. 
^pcMfff'ltf  (lofV-/M/-sUlked).  May.  Braail.  1815. 
^^peii^U  (<OMf-^tfiptfr.atalked).     8.      August. 

Brasil.    1820. 

—  apeeWm  (ahowy).    U.    July.  W.  Ind.  1759* 

—  temiuiflvfru  (thin- flowered).    August. 

— >  imdEMte'/a  (waTy>/e«oed).    I.   July.   8.  Amer. 

HrxBKODi'cTTON.  (From  hymen^  a 
membrane,  and  diktyon,  a  net ;  the  en- 
▼elope  of  the  seeds  being  a  net  like 
membrane.  Nat.  ord.,  CinchonatU  [Cin- 
chonaeeflB].  Linn..  5  Pentandria  l-Mo- 
woyynia.    Allied  to  Lnculia.) 

Stove  evergxeen  trees,  from  the  East  Indie*, 
with  greenish-yeUow  flowers.    For  cultore.  Me 

ClSiCBO^IIA. 

jr.  em^lmMt  (tall).    SO.    July.    1830. 
^^  ik^frmpifrmm  (thyrse-flowered).      15.     Jane. 
1819* 

Htxenophi'llux.  Filmy-leaf  Fern. 
(From  hjfment  a  membrane,  and  phyilouj 
aleal  Nat.  ord«,  Poly  pods  [  Poly  podiacee] . 
linn.,  fH'Cryptoyamia  l-FUiees.) 

Fcraa,  an  with  brownish-yellow  spom,  except 
•therwiae  meiHiootd.     Bjr   spores,  and 
«0 


dividing  the  roots  |  peat  and  loami  ahonld  b« 
rather  cramped  for  room.    See  Fa  ana. 

TIARDT. 
jr.  TmmMdg^iue  (Tunbiidge).  |.  Brown.  June. 
Britun. 

—  WU9o^ni  (Wilson's),  i.  Brawn.  Jane.  BriUin. 

ORBBITHOUSX. 
H.  dilaia^tHm  (swollen).    August.  New  Zealand. 

—  yfexiM/mm  (xigsag).    April.    New  Zealsbd. 

—  ni'tetu  (shining).    May.    New  Zealand. 

—  amtguimoWiUum  (bloody).    May.    New  lea- 

land. 

8T0TB. 
H.  Afea  /ve  (two-Talved).    May.    Isle  of  Luion. 
—Jtm&riaftum  (fringed).    April.    Isle  of  Luion. 

—  Atrev'/wm  (hairy).    May.    Trinidad.    1838. 

—  ^/jfa'nMtfm  (many-flowered).  W.  Ind.   1834. 

Hyoscy'amus.  Henbane.  (From  Ayo<, 
a  hog,  and  kyamosy  a  bean ;  fhiiteaten  by 
swine.  Nat  ord.,  Nightshades  [Solaoa- 
oese].  linn.,  ti-Pentandria  l-MonogyniOm 
Allied  to  Datura.) 

The  annual,  by  seed  in  the  open,  dry  border, 
towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  shrubby  kinds,  by 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ;  or  under  a 
hand-light  in  a  shady  pUce,  in  summer.  Sandy, 
flbry  loam,  and  a  little  leaf-mould ;  when  planted 
out  of  doors,  young  plants  most  be  reared  for 
saving  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  pit  or  green* 
house.  There  are  many  other  species  besides  the 
following ;  but  they  are  mere  weeds. 

H.  CawierafrU  (Camerarius's).    Yellow,  purple. 
July.    South  Europe.     Hardy  annual. 

—  CemsHe'iMit  (Canary).  1^.  Yellow.  December. 

Canaries.    1816.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
—  datonra  (datora).  I).    Yellow.  May.  Egypt. 
1839.     Half-hardy  evergrero. 

Htpb'ooum.  (From  hypecheo,  to  rat- 
tle ;  referring  to  the  seeds  in  the  pods. 
Nat.  ord.,  Fumeworts  [Fumariaeen]. 
linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  2-Digynia.) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  yellow  flower*.  Seeds  la 
the  open  border,  in  Mareh. 

H.  trtfetum  (erect).    \.    May.    Siberia.    1759* 

—  pendulum  (hanging-down).    ^.  June.    South 

France.    1 040. 
^  procvfmhena  (lying-down\    1.    July.    South 
Europe.    159tt> 

Htpb'ricum .  St.  John's  Wort  (The 
Tperikon  of  Dioscorides ;  said  to  be  from 
yper,  on  account  of,  and  ereike^  heath ; 
from  its  growing  in  similar  places.  Nat 
ord.,  Z\</fan«  [Hyperioaeesj.  linn.,  18- 
Polyadelphia  2  Polyandria,) 

All  yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  The  hardier  ones  flourish  in  common 
and  sandy  loam,  and  the  more  tender  in  loam  and 
peat.  Annuals,  sow  in  the  open  border,  in  March  ; 
herbaceous,  sow,  and  diride  the  plant*  in  spring ; 
shrubs  are  easily  dirided,  as  thev  stole  freely,  and 
also  by  seeds ;  ^reenhouee  and  frame  kinds,  by 
divisions,  but  chiefly  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  glass ;  most  of  them,  if  protected 
in  winter,  would  grow  against  a  wall .  For  exposed 
places  the  following  are  >he  best  shrubby  ones : — 
Kla'tior,  htrci^Hum,  eaigciftnun,  K  almia'mmm,  and 
mrolif/Umm, 

So 
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HAfiDY  BZBHmAL.  { 

if.  ifiiipfM(ilmpU).    1.    July.  M.  Ainer.  1816. 1 

0RBBNH0U8E   EVEBOBBEM  BHBDB8,  <fec. 
H.  ^*yp«'«««i  (BgyptUn).    8.  June.   Egjpt. 

1787. 

—  ^Mio'ptCKin  (Ethiopian).    1.    July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1817.  ,,        „  . 

—  Bo/ea'ncwm  (Balearic),    l^.    May.   M^orca. 

—  ConanVfMtf  (Canary).    8.    Auguet.  CanariM. 

—  CWiM'nee  (Chineee).  8.  June.    China.    1768. 

—  Co'chiH'Chine'rue  (Cochin-Chineie).   8.  Red. 

July.    China.    1881. 

—  eardtft^lium    (heart  -  lea?ed).     8.      Nepaul. 

1885.    Half-hardy. 

—  tfo'ri*  (eorii-Zeaoeif).    1.  June.  Lerant.  104t. 

Half-hardy. 

—  •iiijwM/o'Witm  (empetrum-leaTed).    I.    July. 

South  Europe.    1880.    Half-hardy. 
-^erietrifdet  (heath-like).      1.      June.      Spein. 

1881.    Half-hardy. 
—Jloribu'ndttm   (bundle-flowered).     8.      June. 

Madeira.    1779.    Deciduous. 
— /o/to'fu«(e*tJMiv-leafy).  8.  Auguet.  Aioree. 

1778. 

—  ^lafu(u/o'eim(gUnded).   8.    June.    Madeira. 

1777 
-^  gnndifli/rum  (large  -  flowered).      8.      July. 

Teneriffe.     1718. 
'-' heterophy'llum  (rariouB-leaved).      8.      July. 

Persia.    1813. 
-^  Mongifi^Uum   (oblong-leaved).      I.     June. 

Nepaul.    1B23. 
HABDY  DSOIDUOUS  AND  EYEBaBEBM 
SHRUBS. 
H.  M<Ua're(exUlary-/oipertf^.  8.  July.  Georgia. 

ETcrgreen. 

—  cated'fMM»(^ar^«-calyzed).    1.  July.  Ireland. 

—  eUrtum  (tall).    6.    July.    N.  Amer.    1702. 
— /occicw/a'^iMS  (fascifiled).    I.   July.    Carolina. 

18U. 
^yVon<fo'«um  (leafy).   S.  July.  N.Amer.    1800. 
-^/to<'<<e«(galium>-like-ieaeed).  8.  August.  N. 
Amer.    Evergreen. 

—  Gtf'A/m  (Gebler*s),    July.    Altai.    1829. 

—  gliuifcum  (milky- green).  Ik-  August.  N.  Amer. 

»818.  „      ^ 

—  Air«t'iMMi»  (goat-»e«Ued).   8.   Augnat.    South 

Europe.     IfliO. 
-.  —  mi'ntM  (smaller).  8.  August.  South  Eu- 
rope. 

—  jra/mia'iittm(Kalm's).  3.  June.  N.  Amer.  1759- 

—  nummule^rium  ( money wort-Jeaoed).    1.  June. 

South  Europe.    1823.    Trailer. 

—  Wy^mpieum  (Olympian).  4.  August.  Levant. 

1700.    Evergreen. 

—  jNi'MtMn  (spreediug).  1.  Juno.  Nepaul.  1888. 

Evergreen. 
'^  jn'oWficum  (proliflc).  4.  July.  N.  Amer.  1758. 

—  ;wfu;/a'/«m  (dotted).  1^.  June.  N.  Amer.  1888. 

—  romarini/i/tium  (rosemary-leaved).    8.   July. 

Carolina.     1812. 

—  terppUifo'lium  (thyme-leaved).    4.   July.  Le- 

vant.   1688.    Evergreen. 

—  Ura'tum  (Urala).    1.    July.    Nepsul.    1883. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENMULS. 
01  am«'n«m  (pleasins).  4.  July.  Carolina.  1808. 
•^  mngulo'sum  {uxgltd'tooih'flowered),  8.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1812. 
•^  aftcpron  (8t»  Peter't'mort),  a.  June.  Siberia. 

1774- 
—  iucjfroi'dea  (aacyroa-like).  8.  Jane.  N.  Amer. 

1818. 


N. 


M. 


B.  attenuj^hm  (thia-/eae«rf).  l««J«ly  Dateria 
1828. 

—  ftor^o'fwm  (beaided).    8.    July.    Seodaad. 
^ —^  CaUtfbrieum  (Calabiian).     li.    Aaguafc 

Calabria.    I816. 

—  Canadefnae  (Canadian).  I.  Aogast.  N.  Aaaer. 
1770. 

—  eittafhtm  (hsir-fringed->toipsrnrf).  S.  Jalj.  L^ 

vant.    1739. 

—  erVtputn  (curly-feoved).  1.  July.  Grefce.  INti 

—  denta'him  (toothed).  8.  August.  Medicerraacas. 

1880.  „ 

—  ^/aAr(A»Vme  (hatehed-fonned).  S.  June.  N. 

Amer.    1881. 

—  e'/eMiu  (elegant).    U'   Jane.   Siberia.    1888. 
-^JtmMa'tum  (fringed).  8.  July.  Pyrenees.  l«8l. 

—  hguopifoHium  (hyssop-leaved).  1.  July.  8o«th 
Europe.    1838. 

—  niMlM'/wm  (rolIed-inward./oiMrMQ.  1.  JbIj. 
N.  9.  Wales.    1888.     Hslf-hardy. 

—  Jap&niemm  (Japanese).  Ik-  Jaly<  Nepaal.  II 

—  9taaroeafrjmm   (large-podded).    Angaat. 
Amer.     1828. 

—  monMnum  (mountain).    l4»    July. 

—  mprtifo'Uum  (myrtle-leaved).    1.    Jmly. 
Amer.     1818. 

—  i^epotf/e'iMe  (Nepaul).  14.  September. 
1886. 

—  nmdifio'rum  (naked-flowered).    U.   July.   N. 
Amer.     1811. 

^per/olia'tum  (stem-pieroed-l«ceeil).    1.   Jutf. 

Italy.    17tf5. 
anguMtifoftmm  (narrow-leaved).  14.  Jaly. 

Britain. 

—  per/oro'fumC  perforated).    1|.   July.    Britva. 

—  ;»'0tftf'mAeM  (lying-down),     k'    Augvac    IL 
Amer.    1S38. 

—  mMTMiMn  (small).  4.  July.  N.S.Watoa.  1818. 
Half-hardj. 

—  jiyramtda'hftm  (pyramidal).   8.  July.  Csai^i 

1759. 

—  tfwodra'n^wM   (iquare-eta'tod).    14.    Ju^. 

Britain. 

—  fttfo^uefw'reiKm  (flve-nerved).    1.   Jmtj.   U* 
Amer.     17&g. 

—  twmaUf^tum  (wooUy).  1.  August.  SoMh  B» 
rope.    1048. 

—  triplviu*ne  (three-nerved).  \\,  July.  N. 
1821. 

-^tirga'tum  (twiggy).     U.     July.    N* 
1830. 

—  Virgienieum  (Virginian).     1^     Avgort.     X. 
Amer.     1800. 

Htphb'nb.  (From  hyphaino,  to  en- 
twine ;  referring  to  the  fibres  of  the  fruit. 
Nat.  ord.,  Palm*  [Palmaceae].  linn.,  8^ 
DicKta  Q-Hexundria,   Allied  to  Latania.) 

This  b  the  Doom  Palm,  and  the  GingecbMaA- 
tree  of  Egypt,  the  hark  having  the  appcaranee  ef 
that  cake.  Stove  palm.  Seeds ;  rich,  sMidy  F—— 
A.  eoHo'eea  (leather-lecved).   88.   S 

Hypocaly'mma.  ( From  hjfpOy  ondeor,  end 
kalymma,  A  veil;  referring  to  the  eadjx 

falling  off  like  a  veil  or  cape,  on  a« * 

of  the  cohesion  of  the  points,  or 
Nat.  ord.,  Afyrf/«6/oom*[Myrtaoe88]  J 
lii'Icosandria  I'Monogymia.) 

Greenhouse  evergteen  shrubs,  tnm. 
Cuttings  of  young  riioots  in  sand,      ^ 


glass ;  loam  and  iMat,  with  a  KtUe  silver 
pieces  of  charcoal.    Wiater  temp.,  «fl^  ti 


a  batt- 
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8,mgmst{fi/Kum   (narrow.lecfad).    t.    WhiU. 

Hay.    1843. 
—  nita'«tf«Ni  (robust).    1.    Rom.    May.    184S. 
-CMfveCtweet-feeittotf).    Purple.    May.    1844. 

Hipogai.y'ptus.     (From  hypo,  under, 

Md  kalyptOf  to  veil ;  referring  to  the  two 

oractelets  under  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Le- 

gvminout  PlaftU  [Fahaces] .  linn.,  Id-Mo- 

nadelphia  irDecandria,    /Qlied  to  Loddi- 

geda.) 

A  ?erj  old  erergroen  greenhoave  plant,  once 
(tiled  a  Crotolaria,  and  one  of  the  beet  of  that 
MCtion.  Catcinga  of  young  side-shoota  in  April, 
ia  (and,  under  a  belUglaM  {  peat  and  loam.  Win- 
tn  temp.,  40^  to  4fiP. 

AiOteorrf«'4ii«(reTeraed-egg-lMe«0*  1 4*  Purple. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S3. 

Hipode'bris.  (From  hypo,  under,  and 
irrru,  a  skin.  Hal.  OTd.y  Poly  pods  [Polypo- 
diaoee].  linn.,  ^-Cryptoyamia  l-FiUceu) 

A  stove  Fen.    8w  Faaiit. 
A  Br&wmH  (Brown'a).  2.  Brown.  Maj.  Trinidad. 

Htpoe'btes.  (From  hypo,  under,  and 
ettef,  covering ;  referring  to  the  braoten 
eovering  the  calyx.  Kat.  ord.,  AearUhads 
[AeanthacesB].  Linn.,  2-Diandria  l-Mo- 
•ogynia.    Allied  to  DioHptera.) 

8tOTt  planta.  Cutting*  of  young  shoota  In 
•tndyml,  under  a  glaas,  in  heat  t  peat  and  loam. 
Siuamn  temp.,  00<*  to  Sb°  i  winter,  n^  to  M^ 

DECIDUOUS. 
a,Wekin^Ckine'n$ia  (Cochin  -  China).    White. 

July.    China.    Climber. 
-^•v^rM  (purple).  9.  Purple.    May.  CUaa. 

1838.    Herbaeeoua. 

EVERGREEir. 
Btfmtuo'M  (•nmptuona).  S.  Bed.  /una.  B.  lud. 
1818. 

—  iao0<Mera'te  (involuered).    1^.   White.    July. 

B.  Ind.     1811. 

—  w'f;peiit  (creeping),   i,  July.  Anatralia.  1880. 

Htpols'pis.  (From  hypo,  under,  and 
Up'u,  n  scale.  Nat  ord.,  Poiypoas  [Poly- 
podiaeetej.  linn.,  ii4fCryptogamia  l-Fi- 
/tea.) 

Fc«ia,  with  brown  aporea.  The  flrtt  two  require 
tte  ateve,  an'*  the  others  a  warm  greenhouae. 
Mm  FuHa. 

ff.  eatiee'to  (abarp*pointed).  August.   Jamaica. 
"-re'peiHtereeping).  S.  Augua;    W.  Ind.   1884. 
"*ff«fii/e'«a   (rather>rough).     September.    Van 
Dieraen's  Land.     1844. 

—  tunifi/nu  (alender-leaired).  Jane.  N.  S.  Walea. 

1894. 

Htto'zis.  (From  hypo,  beneath,  and 
4cyt,  sharp;  referring  to  the  seed-pod. 
Kat.  on).,  Hypoxids  [Hypoxidaces]. 
Unn.,  d-HexMidria  l-Monogynia,) 

▼ery  pretty  little  bulb*,  with  the  bulb  solid, 
frn  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  with  yeUow 
taven,  exoept  where  otherwtae  mentioned.  Thar 
v*  little  known  either  to  botaniats  or  gardeners. 
Difisioii  of  the  plant  in  spring,  and  divinon  ol  the 
(OOte;  peat  aod  loam.    Temperature,  according 


as  the  speeies  la  hardy,  or  requiring  the 
hoiiae  or  stove* 

HABDT. 
A*,  ertfeta  (upright).  ^.  June.    N.  Amer.    178& 

—  •erro'ta  (aaw4eetierf).    1.    June.    1788. 

—  fftntrif&Ha  (veratrum-leaved).  8.  June.  I778< 

STOYE. 
H.  ftrafeilis  (alender).    i,  July.    Mexico.    I8I9. 

—  SeMwU  (8el]ow*s).  June.  Buenos  Ayres.  1887* 

GREENHOUSE. 
H.  CaroHtu'mit  (Carolina).   4.   June.   Carohaa. 
1888. 

—  e'legam  (elegant).  |.  White,  bine.  May.  17A8. 

—  <<i/^o'/i«  (broad-leaTe^).  YeUow.  Natal.  1854. 

—  oAU'qua  (odd-sided-ieaoetf ).    4-    July.    1798. 

—  obtyf»a  (blunt).    4*    June.    ]t)l6. 
^pro^e'iuit  (meadow).  4.  April.  N. Holland.  1884. 

—  ram&aa  (branchy-jii(emiine(<).    4*    June.    1888. 

—  tobolifferu  (shoot-bearing).  A-  August.    1774. 

—  tieU^ta{%tU'Jlow€red).  |.  White,  bine.  May. 

1768. 

—  vOlo'sa  (ahaggy).    |.    June.    1774. 

Htsso'pus.  Hyssop.  (  Tuopus  of  Dioa- 
eorides,  but  eertainly  not  the  same  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  LipworU  [LamiAcesa].  Linn., 
\4t-Didynamia  l-Oymnotpermia.) 

Hardy,  blue-Howered  evergreens.  Sow  fan 
March  or  April ;  propagate  by  diTiding  the  plant 
at  the  same  time,  or  m  September ;  also,  by  stout 
cuttings  at  a  similar  periooi ;  the  Tarieties  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and,  if  rare,  require  a  hand- 
light  over  them ;  dry,  Ucht  soil.  The  plant  is  not 
only  aromatic,  but  the  flowers  are  beautiful. 

Jf.  d<'«eo/or  (two-coloured).  June.  Siberia.  1818. 

.— q^ino'/if  (common.  Shop).  8.  June.  South 
Europe.     1548. 

«  — —  augMM^e^lhu  (narrow-leaved).  July.  Cau- 
casus. 

—  — —  ranefaeent  (hoarv).    June.    Switaerland. 

I8I9. 

—  — —  ^fo're-m'ftro  (red-flowered).  1.  Bed.  July. 

Gardena. 
— .  —  eurjega'tea  (variegated-/««eerf).  U.  July. 
Gardens. 

—  sc|»feincrena'<ic«     (seven -scolloped).      June. 

Egypt.    1880. 

—  atfttw^duM  (seven-cleft).  June.  Kgypt.  18^7. 

I. 

Ibb'ris.  Candy  Toft.  (From  Iheria,  the 
ancient  name  of  Spain,  where  the  species 
abounds.  Nat.  ord.,  Oruci/en  [Brassi- 
cacesa].  Linn.,  }6'THradynamia,  Allied 
to  Thlaspi.) 

All  white-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  spe- 
dfled.  Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seeds  in  March 
and  April ;  most  of  the  annuals,  and  especially 
the  ufnbeUt/tu  group,  are  very  hardy,  and  if  aown 
in  autumn  will  generally  stand  the  winter,  and 
bloom  in  April  and  May  in  consequence.  The 
shrubby  evergreen  group,  by  seeds,  but  chieflv  by 
cuttings  after  flowering,  nnder  a  hand-light,  n  a 
shady  corner,  in  summer.  /•  9emperv^ren$  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  group,  and  whether  ia 
a  clump,  by  the  ride  of  bordera,  or  hanging  over 
knolls  and  rock-works,  ite  masseaof  white  flowen 
are  really  beautiful. 

HABDT  ANNUALS  AND  BIENinALS. 

Z.  flUte'la  (hair-tringed-Zeueerf)-    I*    Jun*     Fl*i 
vence.    1808.    Biannial. 


ICE 


C««l 


ICE 


I.  •orwM'Ha  (trowa'/taweHmg),    I.   Jidj.  IU6. 
•-  mterme'dia  (intermediate).   I.  Jvae.  ftanee. 

182S.    Biennial. 
^>  edora'to  (tweet-ecented).  1.  Joae.  Crete.  IMO. 

—  TtMfnea  (Tauriao).  |.   May.  Caueaeoa.  IdttS. 

Biennial. 
^•mmheUa'ta  (umbeUed).     1.     Purple.     Jane. 
South  Europe.    1690. 

—  viok^eea  (violet).    4.    Purple.    Jane.    ITtS. 

—  Virg^niea  (Virf^ian).  June.  N.  Amer.  1U6. 

aBEBKHOUSE   ETEBaBEEN. 
i,  QiAraUa'rica  (Gibraltar).     1.    Whitiak-piak. 
May.    OibralUr.    1783. 

HABDT  BVSBOBEENS. 
J.  wmftfria  (crowded).    4*    June.    Spain.    1887' 

—  contrnfota  (contracted).  4*  May.  Hpain.  18M. 

—  eorif&lia  (ooria-leaved).     4*     June.     South 

Europe.     1739. 

—  QmrtMiafna  (Oazrez't).   ^.   May.    Piedmont. 

1830. 
•^  jmbe'tcena  (downy).    4>    ^^^  violet.    Jane. 

—  ^'fflito  (dwarf).    May.    Sicily.    1838. 

—  muca'tUiM  (rock).  %.  May.  South  Europe.  1789* 

—  aemperfi&reiu  (erer-flowering).      l^*      May. 

Sicily.     1079- 
^  Memperv^rem  (evergreen).  |.  May  .Candia.  1781. 

HABDT  HBBBACE0D8. 
I.  Tenoreo'fM  (Tenore'a).  ^.  Pale  purple.  Jane. 
Naplea.    1803. 

Ice.  Mr.  Beaton  ttnds  thai  the  cheapest 
tnd  most  effectual'  mode  of  preserving 
this  is  in  what  he  terms  an  leebergt  and 
it  is  thus  constructed :-— Choose  a  natural 
hollow  for  the  sight  of  the  iceberg,  where 
the  bank  on  one  side  is  steep,  and  let  the 
outside  of  the  cone,  when  it  is  finished, 
be  at  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  bank. 
Some  such  space  is  necessary  between 
the  bank  and  the  ice,  to  get  rid  of  any 
rain  or  snow  water  that  may  nm  down 
the  bank  before  it  gets  to  the  ice.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bank,  and  half  way  up, 
pots  are  to  be  let  into  the  ground  in  pairs, 
four  feet  apart,  and  braced  together  with 
a  strong  piece  of  timber  set  across,  as 
builders  do  their  scaffolding ;  let  planks  for 
wheeling  on  be  made  into  a  long  trough, 
inclining  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
resting  on  those  cross  pieces;  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  being  carried  out  to  near 
the  intended  centre  of  the  cone,  and  far 
above  it ;  and  the  ice  should  be  broken 
on  a  platform  of  boards  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  poured  down  the  inclined 
trough.  The  broken  ice  should  be  spread 
a  little  by  some  one  as  it  falls  from  the 
spout,  care  being  taken  that  the  cone  is 
brought  up  regularly ;  and  when  the  ice 
reaches  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the 
spout,  the  planks  are  to  be  re-arranged, 
so  as  to  allow  room  for  throwing  off  the 
ice  as  fast  as  it  conies  down;  and, finally, 
when  the  cone  is  finished  into  a  sharp 
point|  the  whole  must  be  left  till  thejirtt 


froti  after  mild  or  thawing  weather.  Th« 
outside  of  the  iceberg  has  then  melted  a 
little;  but  on  the  first  hard  frx>sty  nighi 
the  whole  is  frozen  over  again,  and  tiie 
outside  of  the  cone  is  then  as  if  it  wers 
one  solid  face  of  ragged  ice;  and  noiw  ta 
the  time  to  thatch  it  entii^ly  over  vHJi 
good  long  straw,  about  the  same  thidi- 
ness  as  you  would  a  wheat  or  bailey 
stack,  and  no  more,  Tprfnnded  you  have 
cheaper  materials  to  give  it  a  good  thick 
covering  afterwards.  At  Shrubland  Park 
they  use  large  quantities  of  leaves,  and 
nothing  else,  over  the  straw;  thes«  are 
thrown  on  at  intervals,  so  that  the  leaves 
do  not  heat  by  putting  too  many  on  at 
once.  The  depth  of  covering  over  tha 
straw  is  sometimes  twice  as  much  as  in 
other  seasons,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  leaves  on  hand ;  but  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness does  not  preserve  the  ice  better  than 
one  foot^  The  ice  is  never  uncovered  by 
high  winds  blowing  off  the  leaves,  thoq^ 
nothing  is  put  upon  them  to  keep  them 
down. 

Peifeot  exemption  from  wet  or  damp 
is  necessary  for  the  bottom  of  an  ieeberg; 
and  a  few  pieces  of  rough  wood,  pat  upon 
such  a  place,  and  covered  with  bruk 
wood  about  a  foot,  and  that  again  covered 
with  six  inches  of  straw,  is  sufficient. 
The  brushwood  and  straw  are  soon  oom> 
pressed  into  a  few  inches  by  the  weight 
of  the  ice;  and  as  the  ice  melts,  tb« 
water  passes  through,  without  hinderanee^ 
into  cross,  open  drains  at  the  bottona. 
When  ice  is  required,  the  thateh  ie 
opened  ai  the  bottom,  each  time,  the  ice 
cut  out  with  a  pickaxe,  and  the  thatch 
replaced. 

If  an  ree-house  is  built,  Mr.  Cobfaell% 
plan,  as  follows,  is  the  ^«'  >• 

best: — Fig.   1  a  is  the       .••tj^». 
centre  of   a  circle,  the    •*     «0^    "^ 
diameter  of  which  is  ton  .*    .*         •^   • 
feet,  and  at  this  centre  ^  **    «     I*  « 
you  put  up    a  post   to  -^  \^     ^*    • 
stand  fifteen  feet  above    '•^  **"*    ^•^ 
the  level  of  the  ground,     ^* ••  •  ** 
which  post  ought  to  be  about  ten  inches 
through  at  the  bottom,  and.  not  mach 
smaller  at  the  top.      Great  care   most 
he  taken  that   this  post   be   perfect|j 
perpendicular,   for   if   not,    the    whole 
buildiug  will  be  awry;    b  b  are   fiifiecii 
posts,  nine  feet  high,  and  six    inchee 
through  at  the  bottom,  without  mn^ 
tapering  towards  the  top.    These  povste 
stand  about  two  feet    aoart. 
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from  eentra  of  post  to  oeBtie  of  post, 
which  leaves  between  each  two  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  ;  c  e  e  are  fifty-foar 
poste,  five  feet  high,  and  live  inches 
through  at  the  bottom,  without*  muc)) 
tapering  towards  the  top.  Tbeso  posts 
stand  about  two  feot  spurt  from  eentro 
of  post  to  centre  of  post,  which  leaves 
between  each  two  a  space  of  nineteen 
inches.  The  space  between  those  twu 
rows  of  post  is  aboat  four  feet  in  width, 
and  is  to  contain  a  wall  of  straw ;  e  is  a 
passage  through  this  wall ;  d  is  the  out- 
side door  of  the  pasi^age ;  /  is  the  inside 
door;  and  the  inner  circle,  of  which  a  is 
the  centre,  is  the  place  in  which  the  ice 
b  to  be  deposited.  The  wall  is  to  be 
made  of  straw,  wheat  straw,  or  rye  straw, 
with  no  rubUsh  in  it,  and  made  very 
smooth  by  the  hand  as  it  is  put  in.  Lay 
it  in  very  closely  and  very  smoothly,  so 
that  if  itke  wall  were  cut  across,  as  at 

fSg.  s. 


otherwise  there  would  be  a  sort  of  hip 
formed  by  the  rafters.  The  best  way  to 
put  on  such  deep  thatch  is  to  have  a 
strong  man  to  tie  for  the  thatcher*    The 


f  ^  In  Fig.  2  (which  Fig.  2  represents 
the  whole  building  cut  down  through  the 
middle,  omitting  the  centre  post),  the 
ends  of  the  straw  would  present  a  com- 
peet  wall.  It  requires  something  to 
keep  the  straw  from  bulging  out  between 
the  poets;  little  stakes  as  big  as  your 
wiist  will  answer  this  purpose.  Drive 
thenn  into  the  ground,  and  fasten  at  the 
top  to  the  plates,  which  are  pieces  of 
wood  that  go  all  round  both  the  circles, 
md  are  nailed  upon  the  tops  of  the  posts. 
Their  main  business  is  to  receive  and 
sustain  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  as 
at  m  m  and  a  » in  Fig.  2.  From  «  to  m 
there  need  be  only  about  half  as  many 
as  from  m  to  ».  The  roof  is  forty-five 
degrees  pitch,  as  the  carpenters  call  it. 
if  it  were  even  sharper  it  would  be  none 
Che  worse.  There  will  be  about  thirty 
ends  of  rafters  to  lodge  on  the  plate  as 
at  flt,  and  these  cannot  all  be  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  centre  post  rising  up  from 
«.  The  plate  which  goes  along  on  the 
tops  of  the  row  of  posts,  b  b  b^  must  be 
ymt  on  in  a  somewhat  sloping    form, 
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thatch  is  to  be  of  clean,  sound,  and  well* 
prepared  wheat  or  rye  straw,  four  feel 
thick,  as  at  A  A  in  Fig.  2.  The  bed  for 
the  ice  is  the  circle  of  wiiich  a  is  the 
centre.  Begin  by  laying  on  the  ground 
round  logs,  eight  inches  through  or  there* 
abouts,  and  placing  them  across  the  area, 
leaving  spaces  between  them  of  about  a 
foot.  Then,  cross  ways  on  these,  poles 
about  four  inches  through,  placed  at  six 
inches  apart.  Then,  crossways  on  them^ 
rods  as  thick  as  your  finger,  placed  at  an 
inch  apart.  Then,  again,  small,  clean, 
dry,  last  winter-cut  twigs,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  about  two  inches,  or,  instead  of 
these  twigs,  good,  clean,  strong  rushes, 
free  from  grass  and  moss,  and  from  rub- 
bish of  all  sorts.  Upon  this  bed  the  ice 
is  put,  broken,  and  beaten  down  together 
in  the  usual  manner.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  passage,  e;  two  feet  wide  is 
enough  for  this  passage,  so  that  you  may 
have  two  doors,  and  the  inner  door  open. 
This  inner  door  may  be  of  hurdle-work 
and  straw,  and  covered  on  one  of  the  sides 
with  sheep-skios  with  the  wool  on,  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  external  air.  The  outer 
door,  which  must  lock,  must  be  of  wood, 
made  to  shut  very  closely,  and  covered, 
besides,  with  skins  like  the  other.  At 
times  of  great  danger  from  heat  or  from 
wet.  the  whole  of  the  passage  may  be 
filled  with  straw.  The  door.  Fig.  3, 
should  face  the  north,  or  between  north 
and  east  As  to  the  size  of  the  ice-house, 
that  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  ice  that  you  may  choose  to 
have.  A  cubic  foot  of  ice  will,  when 
broken  up,  fill  much  more  than  a  Win- 
chester bushel. 

los-PLAMT.  Jfetmbrifa'nthemum  €rf$m 
tallVnum. 

Ichnoca'spds.  (From  iehnos^  a  vestige^ 
and  karpoMf  a  fhiit ;  in  reference  to  the 
slender  seed-vessels.  Nat.  ord.,  DogbmuM 
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fApooynftcew].     Linn.,  ^-Pentandr'a  1- 
Sionofynia,    Allied  to  Apocynum.) 

8tov«  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttinn  of  •mall  side- 
■hoota  in  April,  in  und,  and  iu  neet.  Summer 
temp.,  6<r*  to  80^ ;  winter,  60^  i  peat  and  loam. 

Lfnit^9cetu  (•hrttbby).      It.      Purple.     July. 
£.  Ind.    1759. 

I'oiCA.    (T)ie  native  name  in  Guiana. 

Nat.  ord,f  Amy  rids  [Amyridaoese].   Linn., 

10-Decandria    \-Monoyyni(u      Allied    to 

Bursera.) 

Stove  evergreen  balsam,  producing  trees  with 
white  flowers,  and  all  but  one  natives  of  Guiana. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots  m  strong  heat, 
in  sand,  and  under  a  bell-glass ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  6o<*  to  80*^|  winter,  MP  to  6S^ 

I.  nlti'uiina  (highest).    100.    18SS. 

—  deeafndra  (ten-ktamened).    40.     18S5. 

—  ennea'ndra  (nine>stamened).    SO.    1889. 
*  Oififfnf'fui*  (Guiana).    60.     1823. 

—  h«terophy'Ua  (various-leaved).    60.     1890. 

—  TacamaAtt'ea(Tacamahac).  SO.  Trinidad.  181 9. 

I'lbx.  The  Holly.  (From  the  re- 
■emblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  Ilex  of 
Virgil,  Que'Tcus  VU»,  Nat.  ord.,  Holly- 
worts  [Aquifoliacen].  Linn.,  4-7Wran- 
dria  8-  Tetragynia. ) 

All  white-flowered  but  one.  By  seed,  which 
should  be  kept  in  the  rot-heap  for  a  twelvemonth 
alter  gathering,  frequentlv  turned  in  the  mean 
time,  to  rot  the  pulp,  and  then  sown  in  beds. 
The  varieties  by  grafting  and  budding— the  first 
in  March,  and  the  second  in  July ;  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  summer  shoots  in  autumn,  on  alkorth 
border,  and  covered  »ith  hand>glasses;  soil,  sandy 
luam,  in  any  place  free  from  stagnant  water.    He§ 

HOLLT. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERORBEN8. 
J.  angustifc/lia  (narrow-leaved).   6.    Maj.  Caro- 
lina.    18ofl. 

—  Chine'neis  (Chinese).  10.  July.    China.    1814. 
"  Magellafnica  (Magellan).     Magellaa.     1888. 

Half-hardy. 

—  Pero'tfo  (Perado).    10.  Pi&k.  May.   Madeira. 

1700. 
-^  Mrro'^c  (saw-edged-lMved).    Japaa.    1840. 

•TOTB   EVKBaREENS. 
i.  m^rlif  ««•  (myrile-leaved).     11.     July.     W. 
Ind.     I8v6. 

—  i*«ra^uayrfw}«  (Paraguay  7eaJ.     IS.    Para- 

guay.    iSSIf. 
•^satieifu'lia  (willow-leaved).    f.    May.    Maa- 
ritius.    1818. 

HABD7  EVEBOREENR. 
/.  •f«(^o'littm  (prickly-leaved.     Cemmo»).     18. 

May.    Britain. 
— sflbo  mur^ina'tum  (white  -  edged).      12. 

May.    Britain. 

—  —  «''Ao  jnfetum  ( white-painted.  Miikmaid) . 

90.    April.    Britain. 

— Attael^t^me  (High-Clere).    90.    April. 

Briuin. 

—  —  mngustif&lhim  (narrow-leaved).  90.  May. 

Britain. 

—  —  •ii'reo  marififui'liim  (gold  -  edged).     19. 

May.    Britain. 

—  —  •w'ree  |i*'ch«iM  (golA-Bpotti^d^eanacf \  9i>. 

May.    Britain. 


Laqvtfs^Umm   ^Ueftum     (hair-l 

90.   May.    Britain. 
-~  ~—  eiUa'tum   mifnus  (small -hair 

leaved),    90.    May.    Britain. 
erassif&Oum  (thick-leaved).    90.    May, 

Britain. 
-* —— er-fspiMM    (curled -lesMrf)*     98w     Msf. 

Britain. 
•~— — /e'rof  (fierce.     Hedgekeg),     19.    Mif. 

Britain. 
— -— /«'ro«  or^e'nfatMK  (sUvery  •  fleree).     9k 

May.    Britain. 

—  — — /ff'ro*  on'rewm  (golden  -  fleree).     Hiy. 

Britain. 

/lo'nwm  (yellow).    15.    May.    Britsia. 

yWctu  o'Mo  (white-benried).    90.    Mqr. 

Britain. 
fn/etu  Mteo  (yellow-berried).  90.  Msy. 

Britain. 
* AM<cte«IVro(bIack.berriad}.   90.  Hsf 

Britain. 
helerophp'Uum  (various-leaved).  91.  Msy. 

Britain. 
ioHfafUum  (broad  •  leaved).     90.    May 

Britain. 
taurifi/Umm  (laurel-leaved).    90.    Msy. 

Britain. 

—  — <•  moryitM'tem  (thick  ■  margined  -  hmtd)» 

90.    May.    Briuin. 

—  -^-  me'iNo  pt'ctMii»(middle-paiatad).  10.  Uuf, 

Britain. 

—  <— —  fUatppky'llum  (broad-leaTed).  Hay.  I«* 

rope.    1844. 

reeac'rvwR  (bent-backWeaeeri).  90.  Mif. 

Britain. 

—  -—  sen^seens  (aged-epincloet).      90.     Mlf* 

Britain. 
— —^  serrati/&U«m  (aaw-edged-leaved).     91. 
May.    Britain. 

—  Bai0a*rica  (Balearic).  10.  May.  Minovca.  1811. 

—  Camrrie'nsis  (Cansry  Island).    1 6.  May.   Oi* 

naries.    1820. 
^eassifne  (casstne).  19.  Angost.  Carolina.  ITM* 

—  Dakoo'n  (Dahoon).  6.  May.   Camlina.   17A 

—  dipyre^na  (two-seeded).     19.     May.    Nook 

India.    1840. 
-^latift/tia  (broad-leaved).    90.    Japan.    lOHw 

—  loM^fio'ra  (loose-flowared).  90.  May.  Carobaib 

1811. 
'  ofNi'ea  (opai|a«)>   90.    May.    CaroHaa.    1744. 

—  recM'rva  (bent-baek).    0.    May. 

—  vomiio'ria  (emetic).   10.  July.  Florida.  I7I8< 

^iXB'CEB&uv.  Knot  Grass.  {Fnm 
iUecebra,  a  charmer;  referring  to  tbo 
pretty  little  annuals  giving  a  ehann  to 
waste  places.  Nat.  ord.,  Knatwtfrts  [B- 
lecebraceoB].  linn.,  6*  Pentamdfim  1-ifo- 
noyynia,) 

All  white-flowered,  and  all  propagated  by  seed  | 
common  eoil,  though  verlieiUt^tmrn  likes  a  ficdl 
moist  peat.  The  greenhouse  and  stove  peitnaiah 
merely  reauire  the  extra  heat,  and  may  also  bo 
propagatad  by  division  in  the  spring. 

/.  ^^ffu'nun  (spreading),    t.     June.     TriaidiJ. 
I817>    Greenhouse  herbaceona  percnaisi. 

—  ^femero'lwat  (clustered).    |.    June.     Bnafl- 

1890.    Stove  herbaceous  perennial. 

—  gmnphretto^des  (gomphrena-Iiaej.    i.    JaaOi 

Prru.     1810.    Stove  annual. 

—  «trlM(te'<irai  (whorled).   i.   July. 

Hardy  trailing  aanval.  • 

luj'cxuM.  Aniseed-tree.  (From 
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toilltire;  referring  to  tlieperftime.  Nat. 
ord.t  AfagnoHadi  [MagnoIiaceM].  Linn., 
IS-Polyandria    d-Pol^ifjfniti.      Allied    to 

Drimys.) 

Tb«  fratt  of  mtit^htm  has  theilftToar  of  anise, 
being  oaed  m  a  >pie«  in  Chineae  cookery  t  and 
Uie  leed  of  reUgio'tum  is  burnt  aa  ineente  m  their 
temples.  Half-hardy  cTergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  ripened  shoots  In  sand,  under  a 
fisss.  In  summer ;  by  layers,  fW>m  a  sto<rf  in  a 
cold  pit,  where  they  generally  remain  two  years 
before  being  removed ;  sandy  loam  and  peat  \ 
rrqnire  tli«t  protection  of  the  cold  pit  or  green- 
keoM  in  winter,  though  Ftorida^num  has  stood 
e«i  in  BMny  places  with  bat  a  slight  protection  in 
•erere  weather. 
!.mU$a'htm  (anise-scented).     6.     Red.     May. 

Japan.     1790. 
'^  Fhridafmmm  (red.    Florida).    «.    Bed.    May. 

Florida.     i;66. 
^pmvi/lf/rum  (small-flowered).      (.      Yellow. 

May.    Florida.    1790- 
->  wJ^rVawm  (boU).   4.    Yellow,  green.  March. 

Japan.  184t. 
Illupie-trbb.  Ba'uia. 
Imantophy'llum.  (Fromtmfft,aleather 
thong,  and  phyUony  a  leaf;  alluding  to 
Khape  and  aabstanoe  of  the  foliage.  Nat. 
ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amai7Uida4se»].  Linn., 
6-ffexandria  l-Monoyynia,) 

A  greenhouac  bulb.  For  culture,  fee  Cli'ti a. 
We  think  Cifoia  nofhilis  should  be  here  Included 
js  ImnUopkp*Uum  Aito'ni, 

Lmimiaftum  (brick-coloured).  l.Red.  February. 
Natal.     1854. 

Isbbica'bia.  (From  imhrico^  to  cover 
lilte  tiles  on  a  roof;  referring  to  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  8apo- 
Itdt  [Sapotaeen].  Linn.,  S-Octandria  1- 
Hofiogynia.    Allied  to  Mimusops.) 

9lo*e  trees,  which  produce  fruit  similar  to  an 
orange.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
giau,  ia  strong,  moist  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

/.  Beri^'wite  (Bourbon).    White.    Isle  of  Bour- 
bon.    18S0. 

IiBBiCATED.  Leaves,  sepals,  i!^o.,  are 
•aid  to  be  imbricated  when  one  laps  over 
the  next,  and  so  in  snccession,  like  the 
dies  of  a  bonse,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the 
eommon  Heath,  or  Ling,£n'ca  mtlpa'rU. 

iKPAtiBKB.  Balsam.  (Fromtm/MztWfM; 
referring  to  the  elasticity  of  the  valves  of 
the  seed-pod,  which  discharge  the  seeds 
when  ripe,  or  when  touehed.  Nat.  ord., 
BukntHM  [Balsamacee].  linn.,  t^Pen- 
tandria  l-Monogyma,) 

Hardy  aniraala  and  bieaniala,  by  aeed  la  the 
open  border,  in  April.  8capi/li/nh  a  bulb,  ro- 
qaires  scoTe  beat,  and  to  be  kept  slmost  dry  in 
vinter.  Oremboose  annnals  and  biennials  merely 
nqaire  to  b«  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  Mareh,  and 
planted  oat  aa  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals. 
All  these  may  be  kept  over  the  winter  by  taking 
off  euttangs  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  which 
would  bloom  ut  tba  bome  eaily  bi  the  apflng  • 
teBAUAKa. 


HARDY  ANNUALS. 
/.  Myfe^Ctwo-Howered).  Orange.  June.  N.Amftt, 

—  crts/u'/a  (crested).      S.      Yellow.      August. 

China.     1827* 

—  di*$color  (various-eoloared).   1.    Yellow.    An* 

gust.    Nepaul.     1 83ft. 
— >/b'/aa  (yellow).    3.    Dark  yellow.    June.    N* 
Amer.    Aquatic. 

—  aiacrocAt'to  (long-lipped).     8.     Pale  purple. 

August.     India.     ISSQ. 

STOTB   ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
Z.  ev'mftda  (white).  0.  White.  May.  Himalayas. 
1839.    Biennial. 

—  eoec¥nea  (searlet).    S.    Scarlet.    August.    B. 

Ind.     180B. 

~  eomt«'/a  (homed).  8.  Red.  Auguat.  Cey- 
lon.    1820. 

>  Hitokertafna  (Hooker's).  9^.  White.  Ceylon. 
18Ai. 

~ /(uetoi/a'/a  (fascicte-ylowercd).  S.  Pink.  July. 
Ceylon.     1851. 

—  hortiffui*  (common.   Garden).  8.   Red.   Sep- 

tember.   E.  Ind.    1596. 

—  lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved).     1.    Pale  red.    Au- 

gust.   E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  Amft'co'rmi  (long-homed).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  — -na'/oiH   (floating).    8.    Red.    July.    E. 

Ind.     1810. 

—  maeropA^tla  (long-leaved.   Cejflon),   94*    ^^ 

and  orange.    Ceylon. 

—  MoMtertia'na  (Mr.  Mastere's).  1.  Purple.  July. 

Khooaeea  Hills.    1887. 

—  p^eta   (painted).    8.    Pink.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1837.    Biennial. 

—  plaifpe'Mm  (broad-petaled).   1^.  Rose.  June. 

India.     1844. 

—  pw/cAe'rrima  (handsome).    1^.    Purple.  July. 

Bombay.     18A0. 

—  re'pen*  (creeping).  l|.  Yellow.  June.  Ceylon. 

1848. 

—  maftifi*>fra  (scape-flowered).    J.    Lilac.    Au- 

gust.   £.  Ind.     1835.     Bulb. 

—  frfco'mit  (three-horned).   0.    Yellow-apotted. 

June.    India.    1830. 

ORKENHOUSB  ANNUALS. 
/.  AfjIAi  (two-cleft).  4.  Red.  August.  Japan.  I88f . 

—  Cap^fuU  (Cape),     i.    Red.    August.    Cape 

ot  Oood  Hope.    1818. 

—  CMn^ntU    (China).     1.     Purple.      Augtut. 

China.     1884. 
^  giamduii'ferm  (gland-bearing).     18.     Purple. 
August.    India.     1839. 

—  Jerdt^nim  (Mrs.  Jerdon's).     |.    Green,  red, 

and  yellow.    June.    Neilgherries.    1858. 

—  Madagatcarie^ntu   (Madagascar).     4.     Red« 

Auguat.    Madagascar.    1820. 

—  menor  (smaller),    i.    Red.    August.  E.  Ind. 

1817- 
"Mgtore'nHi    (Mysore).     |.     Red.     Augwt. 

Mysore.    1880. 

—  r&9ea  (rose-eoloured).  6.  Roae.  July.  Hima- 

layas.   1839. 

—  trifi&ra  (three-flowered).    1.    Pate  red.    An* 

guat.    Ceylon.    1818. 

—  tripe'iala  (three-petakd).    I.    Bad.    Aagnit. 

Nepaul.    1895. 

Impatient.  A  plant  is  said  to  b«  im- 
patient of  heat  or  cold  when  it  is  speedilj 
injured  by  a  alight  excess  of  either  one 
or  the  other. 

Imfbsohation.  No  seed  eTer  attains 
the  power  of  germiiiating,  luUeaa  th« 
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pollen  from  the  Siemens  in  the  same,  or 
some  nearly-allied  flower,  has  reached 
and  impregnated  its  pistils.  In  favour- 
able  seasons,  when  genial  warmth  and 
gentle  winds  prevail,  impregnation  is 
readily  eifected  by  the  plant's  own  provi. 
sion.  The  pollen  is  never  shed  from  the 
anther  of  the  stamen  nntil  the  stigma  of 
the  pistil  is  fnlly  developed,  and  this 
soon  withers  after  the  contact 

Insects  aid  in  eflecting  this  impregna- 
tion, and  in  frames,  hothouses,  &e.,  from 
whence  they  are  almost  totally  excluded, 
other  artificial  means  might  be  adopted 
with  success  lo  render  flowers  fertile  that 
had  hitherto  failed  in  producing  seed. 
Thus  the  gardener  always  finds  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  camel-bair  pencil  to 
apply  pollen  to  the  stigmas  of  hw  forced 
melons,  cherries,  and  peaches.    See  Hy- 

BRIDIZINO. 

Inabchiko,  or  Orqfling  by  approach^ 
difiers  from  grafting  only  in  having  the 
scion  still  attached  to  its  parent  stem 
whilst  the  process  of  nnion  with  the  stock 
is  proceeding.  It  is  the  most  certain 
mode  of  multiplying  an  individual  tbat 
roots  or  grafts  with  difficulty,  but  is  at- 
tended  with  the  inconvenience  that  both 
the  stock  and  the  parent  of  the  sdon 
must  be  neighbours. 

Having  the  stocks  properly  placed, 
make  the  most  convenient  branches  ap- 
proach the  stock,  and  mark  in  the  body 
of  the  branches  the  parts  where  they 
will  most  easily  join  to  the  stock,  and  in 
those  parts  of  each  branch,  pare  awKf 
the  bark  and  part  of  the  wood  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  same 
manner  pare  the  stock  in  the  proper 
place  for  the  junction  of  the  graft ;  then 
make  a  slit  upward  in  the  branch  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
sUt  downward  in  the  stock  to  admit  it ; 
let  the  parts  be  then  joined,  slipping  the 
tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  slit  of  the 
stock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an  exact 
manner,  and  tie  them  closely  together 
with  bass,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole 
with  a  due  quantity  of  clay,  or  wax. 
After  this  let  a  stout  stake  be  fixed  for 
the  support  of  each  graft,  and  so  fas- 
tened as  to  prevent  its  bcdng  diigoined 
from  the  stodi  by  the  wind. 

The  operation  being  performed  in 
spring,  let  Uie  grafts  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion about  four  months,  when  they  will 
be  united,  and  they  may  then  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother-tree.    In  doing 


this  be  oareftil  to  perform  it  with  aaten^ 
hand,  so  as  not  to  loosen  or  break  oof 
the  graft,  sloping  it  off  downwards  close 
to  the  stock ;  and  the  head  of  the  stock 
cat  down  close  to  the  graft,  and  all  the 
old  clay  and  bandage  cleared  away  and 
replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few  weeka 
longer.  Observe,  however,  that  if  tba 
grafts  are  not  finnly  onited  with  the 
stock,  let  them  remain  another  year  till 
autumn,  before  you  separate  the  grafts 
from  the  parent  tree.  Instead  of  ap- 
proach-grafting in  the  usual  manner,  it 
18  sometimes  convenient  to  detach  shoots 
of  the  kinds  to  be  propagated  from  the 
plants  on  which  they  grew,  and  inareh 
them  upon  the  single  pUnt,  leaving  a 
piece  at  the  bottom  of  each  shoot  suffi- 
ciently long  to  thrust  into  a  phial,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  sapplied  with 
water. 

Indiak  Bat.    Zau*ru8  Fndiea, 
Indian  Blue.    ^ympAtf'a  cya'mem, 
Indian  Cress.     (7Vop«'o/iiai.)     Set 
Nastt/rtiuh. 
Indian  Fio.    Opu'nfia. 
Indian  Grass.    Jru'ndo. 
Indian  Hawthorn.    Rap^o'lepis. 
Indian  Hemp.  Jpo'cynumcamna^biiiwtiL 
Indian  Lotus.    Nymphee'a  io*tm*» 
Indian  Mulberry.    Mori'ntUu 
Indian  Physic.    Magneflia  autiemUta, 
Indian  Pine.    Dia*nihM»  Chine'ntu, 
Indian  Shot.    Ca'nna  rntUca. 
Indigenous.    Native,  or  naturally  pro- 
duced.   Thus,  the  Grab- tree  is  indige> 
nous  to  England. 

Indioo'fera.  (From  mii%»^  a  blue 
dye,  and  fero,  to  bear.  Nat.  ozd.,  Leym- 
minoui  Plants  [Fabacee].  linn.,  IT-Dia- 
delpkia  ^Decandria.) 

Aaniuls  and  bienDUb,  ha  botbed,  bi 
potted  and  treated  m  tender  and  half-baray 
nualt ;  shrubby  plants,  by  cutting*  ot  yo  _ 
thnote,  gettins  firm,  in  aammer,  in  eand,  uder  a 
beU-ftlaae,  and  a  liUla  bottom-beat,  especially  tkm 
tropical  apecieo ;  aandy  loam  and  peat,  *q«ai  patta. 
Bed  spider  la  tbair  chief  enemy. 

CFRSENHOUIB  HXRRA0B0U8  f  ERXimXAlS. 
I.ecAiiM'ta  (bedgebog).    Bed.    June.    Clad. 
1834.     Stove. 

—  ^roctt'm&fluOying-dowa).    4.   Blood.    Jvae^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    181S. 

—  MTMew/e'Mi  (twiggy).  ^.   Potfle. 

of  Good  Hope.    1706- 

STOYE  ANNUALS. 
Ldiphp'U^    (two-Uaved).     4. 
Africa.    1810. 

—  efMM^Ay'ffa  (nine-leaved).   4.  Pwpte.   J«^ 

E.  Ind.    1770*    Trailer. 
-'gl^hra  (smooth).    I.    Bed.    Jnlj.    V.  Ib^ 
I  ISSO.    Trailer. 
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I.  fteiArff^M  (gluded).    1.   PaipU.   July.   K. 
Ind.    1890. 

—  Mtrftia  (briek-colowtd).  1.  Parpl«.  GiiIbmu 

1806.    Trmilor. 
^  LtmUkemtufUU  (LcMhenaoU's).      I.     Pvrplo. 

July.    £.  Ind.    1830.    OreenhouM. 
-^Utnf^lin  (flaz-lMTed).     1.     Ecd.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1709.    TrmilOT. 
•-Ir<^«lta'te  (thrae-IcftTed).    4.    PoriAs.    Jaly. 

B.  lad.    1816. 
~  vtev'M  (clammy).  1.  Bed.  May.  B.  lod.  1806. 

■TOTB   BTSBaREEH   6HBUB6. 
/.  i(^r«  (two-flowered).  Purple.  May.  B.  Ind. 
1816. 

—  ewnc'lea  (tky-blue).  Blue.  June.  E.  Ind.  1880. 

—  el^jv/tiea  (oTalWeaved).    Bed.    July.   Bennal. 

1880. 

—  A'tt'^ONe  (frairrant).     1.    Purple.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1816. 

—  AirfM'to   (hairy),     k*     I>vk   pwplo.     Jaty. 

Guinea.    1888. 

—  Upiottit'ekpm  (slender-epiked).       8.      Pnrplo. 

June.     E.  ind.     1818. 

—  tnaicrofM'te  (aharp-poiated).   Bed.  Jolyi   Ji^ 

maaea.     1884. 

—  pmiah^lliM  (baadaome).    Bed.    July.    K.  Ind. 

1818. 
^  HmeWrim  {Kast  I»diam.    Dyer's).    8.    Pink. 

July.    S.  Ind.    1781. 
— -  vM^eea    (Tiolet-oolonred).     ft.      Pale    rooe. 

June.    B.  Ind.    1819. 
^virgt^U  (twiniry).     1^.     Purple.    June.    K. 

Ind.    18S0. 

OBSEHHOUSB  STZROREEN   SHRUBS. 
/.  aiopeeuroi'dea  (aloperurus-like).    Boee.  April. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18Sft« 

—  ammfna  (pleasing).  1^.  Purple.   March.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     17/4. 

—  mngV9tif(B^lia    (narrow-leaved).      8.      Purple. 

Aognat.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  mrg^ntf  (ailver-leaTed).    8.    Purple.    July. 

B.  Ind.    17/6. 

—  ^tro-pwrpMfrf  (dark  purple).     8.     Purple. 

July.    Nepeul.     1816. 
'^oMahrwfiit   (southern).    4.    Pink.    April.    N. 
S.  Wales.     1790. 

—  — 'wdiewiie   (white-i^avMi).    1^.    Bed.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  emiafcem  OakthsTj-ieaved).    3.    Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
— -  €ffVmdriea  (cylindrical).    Boae.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1880. 

—  dbeo/r*  (graceful).  Pink.   Julf.    China.    1840. 

—  A'rorieu'fa  (strafglinir).    8.     Red-    July. 

—  >U(^</I<a  (thread.leaTed).    I.    Purple.    August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1819. 
^JU\f9'rmta  (thread-like).     9.     Purple.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1888. 
*^/y«<e'eoeiu  (shruhby).   8     Purple.  Jaly.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1899. 

ma  (hoary).     8.     Pink.     Auguet.     Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

(lotus-like).    8.    Bed.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

—  •Mcroste'cAjra  (large-spiked).     Boea.     May. 

China.    1889. 

—  mufda  (naked).    1.    Purple.    June.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1880. 

—  riyUa  (ati^.    9.   Bed.   July.    E.  Ind.    I8I6. 
(spiny).    1.    Purple.    June.  Arabia. 

1880. 

(wood).    8.    Boey,  lilac,  June.    N. 
Holland.    1898. 

I'boa.    (Th«  name  in  South  America. 


Nat  ord.»  Leguminoua  PianU  [Fabaee«]. 
Lino.,  23'Poiifffamia  I'Moneecia.  Allied 
to  Acacia.) 

Stove  evergreeas.  Cnttinn  of  young  shoots* 
getting  firm,  In  spring  and  sumn^fr,  m  sandy 
peat,  under  a  belUglass,  and  in  bottom -heat ;  peal 
end  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60°  to  85° ;  winter, 
48"  to  ii\  Puicke'rrima  has  large  clusters  of 
long  crimson  stamens.  To  succeed  well  with  it, 
and  in  a  small  plant,  give  it  a  ^r  heat  in  earn- 
mer,  and  plenty  of  moisture ;  but  keep  it  eool 
and  rather  dry  for  scTcral  months  in  winter. 

/.  o^ftie  (kindred).    90.    Pink.    Braail.    1809. 

—  atu/maia   (anomalous).      10.      Bed.     Juuib 

Mexico.    1799. 

—  Bourro'ni  (Bourgon*s).  90.  Pink. Guiana.  1758. 

—  eomo'sa  (tufted).    80.    Pink.  Jamaica.    1819. 

—  Coro»»aii^<ia'na  (Coromaudel).     White.    B. 

Ind.    1818. 
^cfcloeafrpa   (circle  -  podded).      60.      White. 
Caraccaa.    1886. 

—  dm^leiM  (sweet).    90.    Pink.    E.  Ind.    1800. 
—/a'/<<fa  (foetid).    90.    Pink.    W.  Ind.     I8I6. 
-"ftuiw^ta  (splendid).     Bed.    Caraccas.     1880. 

—  Fenf //ci  (Penlllec's).  8.  White.  Lima.  1894. 
^  Harr^M   (Harris's).      Crimson.      February. 

Mexico.     1836. 

—  HoNe<o'fii(  Houston's).     10.     Purple.     July. 

Mexico.    1799. 

—  Hifmenoifdta   (Hymenia-like).       90.       Pink. 

Cayenne.    1883. 

—  Jfrfi^a  (Jiringa).  White.  Malacca.  1889. 
— /a/(fo'/<a  (broad-leaTed).    10.    Purple.    May. 

W.  Ind.    1768. 
^lawrVna  (laurel  - /eooed).     99.     White.     8. 
Amer.    1818. 

—  marjr<iM'/a  (margined).    90.    Pink.  S.  Amer. 

1890. 

—  me//<70r«  (honeyed).    White.    Arabia.    1896. 

—  mieropAip'l/a  (small-leaved).    90.    Pink.    Cu- 

mana.    I8I7. 

—  /m/cAe'irima  (fairest).    90.    Mexico.    1899. 

—  purpt/reu  (purple.    Soldier  Wood).    6.    Pur^ 

pie.    April.    W.  Ind.     1733. 

—  So'iaan  (Saman).    60.    JamMca.    1896. 

—  tetf/era  (brisUe-bearing).  99.  Pink.  Guiana. 

1894. 
^tipUndtm  (ahining).     White.     March.     Ca- 
raccaa.    1888. 

—  s/jpufa'fit  (stipuled).    Cayenne.    1881. 

—  lerge'mina  (three-paired).     80.     Pmk.     W. 

Ind.    1890. 
~  ee/it/t'»a  (velvety).    SO.    Para.    1890. 

Imoca'epus.  Otaheite  Chestnat  (From 
ts,  a  fibre,  and  karpoi^  a  fmiL  Nat.  ord., 
Dapknadt  [ThymelacesB].  Linn.,  10-Dc- 
vandria  I'MunoyiftiM.  Allied  to  Her- 
nandia.) 

The  kernels  are  roaaied  and  eaten  in  the  islanda 
aa  we  uae  chestnuta.  Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cut- 
tings of  the  ripened  shoots  in  saad,  ac<i  in  heat  | 
peat  and  loam. 

/.  eifa'/ie  (eatable).    90.    White.     July.     South 
Sea  Islands.    1708. 

Inocxtlation.    Same  as  Budding, 

IMOGULATINO   OlUbS.     See  TURV. 

Imtermsoiatb.  a  tpecUt  is  often 
named  intermediate,  because  possessing 
the  ditferent  characteristics  of  two  otbera. 

A  /iothous€  is  intermediate  wlion  kapt 
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ftt  ft  temperatnre  higher  than  that  nsual 
In  a  greenhoaae,  aod  lower  than  that 
usual  in  a  stove. 

I'MULA.  (A  word  of  doabtful  origin, 
■aid  to  be  a'  corruption  of  helenium.  NaL 
ord.,  CompoHUs  [AKterace«J.  Linn.,  19- 
8jf»genesia  l-^qualis.) 

I'tuUa  kel^niuM  or  Elerampane,  fani!»bei  the 
Fin  O'Auifue  of  the  French.  Hardr  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  yellow  flowers.  The  annunU  not 
heinff  worth  cultivating,  are  omitted.  Seeds,  or 
divisions  of  the  roou  ;  common  garden-soil.  They 
are  interesting,  though  rather  rough-looking. 

i.  eaiyci*na{large^aijx9d),  lA.  July.  Sicily.  1817. 

—  etm/o'Ua  ^sword-leafed).    |.    August.      Aus- 

tria.    1703. 
'-Oerma^nieaiOemuat).  4.  July.  Germany.  17&9' 

—  ^/o'Ara  (smooth).    June.    Caucasus.     1831. 

—  f /an^uto'ta  (glanded).    S.    August.  Georgia. 

1804. 
•*  frafui</fo'ra  (large-flowered).    S.    July.  Can- 
caaus.    1810. 

—  ATrto  (hairy).    1.    July.    Austria.    1769. 

—  kp'Mia  (hybrid).  S.  July.  Podolia.  1813. 
~jiranVMa( Maryland).  I.  July.  N.Amer.  174S. 

—  mttfUiM  (soft).    8.    July. 

—  moni^na  (mountain).    1^.    Auguat.     South 

Europe.     1760* 

—  t^euhu   Chri'tti   (Chriat's-eye).      1^.     July. 

Austria.     1740. 

—  odo'ra  (fragrant).    1^.    July.    South  Europe. 

1821. 
-^  qmmdrideiUafto   (four "toothtd- /lowered),    I. 
August.     Spain.     1820. 

—  emxaftitie (Tock).  |.  July.  South  Europe.  1816. 

—  Buav^oletu  (sweet-scented),     li.  July.   South 

Europe.     17B8. 

—  fri/o'Aa  (three-lobed).    July.    Sinai.    1837- 

—  VaiUafntii    (Vaillant's).        S.       September. 

France.    1730. 
-^9erbmeeif&lia    (mullein-leaTed).      1^.      July. 
Caucasus.     181 0> 

—  i^ae&em  (clammj).    1 4.    July.  South  Eorope. 

1500. 
lo'cHROKA.  (From  ion^  violet,  and 
ekroma,  colour ;  referring  to  the  purple 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Night- 
shades [Solanacete].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria 
I'Monogynia,  Allied  to  Habrothamnus.) 

Greenhouse  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots, 
fretting  a  little  firm,  in  eandv  soil,  with  a  bell-glass 
in  summer ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam.  Winter 
lamp.,  48°  to  4&°. 

/.  em^fcfna  (<arM.eaIyzed).    Green.     Guiana. 

—  grandiMra  (large-flowered).    Saragina. 

—  tubnUfta  (tubular).  Purple.  August.  Yangaoa. 

loNi'Dnrv.  (From  «m,  violet,  and 
eidos^  resembling.  Nat.  ord.,  T^oletworts 
[Violaceie].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  i-Jfono- 
fyitta.    AUied  to  our  Violets.) 

Tbe  South  American  species  poaeeaa  mitth  of  the 

Sialities  of,  and  are  substituted  for.  Ipecacuanha, 
erbaceous  planta,  flowering  in  June,  by  dinsioa 
and  seed;  under-shrubs,  by  cuttings  in  sand, 
ondor  a  bell-glaae  {  peat  and  loam.  All  the  fol- 
lowing require  greennouse  culture,  except  »trfc» 
iumt  which  is  a  siove  plant. 

L  O^e'nee  (Cape).    1.     White.    Caps  of  Good 
Hope.    IIS4. 


1  /.  polfgalafb'Uiiim  (polygala-leovod).    1. 
,  yellow.    S.  Amer.    1797. 

—  SpreHreliafmtm    (SprengePs).     '  1. 

Penn»TlTania.    1818. 

—  sM'etum  (upright).     4.     White.     W.  lod. 

18S4. 

loNO'psis.  (From  ton,  violet,  and  opait, 
like.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orehidaeede]. 
Linn.,  90-  Oyttandria  l-Monaudria,  Allied 
to  BorlinRtonia.) 

StovB  orchids.  For  culture,  ece  BuKLtnoTc/atA. 

/.  jml  MUm  (hsndsome).    Violet.  July.  If  eriHa. 

—  %ariemiUuiei¥des  (utricolaria-like).    4.    Whiu^ 

purple.    October.    Trinidad.     I8SJ. 

IraoAODA'NHA.  Oephoe'lis  ipeeacua'nha, 

Ipoxx'a.     (From   ips,  bindweed,  and 

Aomotof,  similar.     Nat.  ord.,   Bindwerds 

[Convolvulaces].     Linn.,  &-PeuiamdHm 

1-MoHogyuia,) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hothcd  1  petennialo,  hf 
seed  and  cuttings  of  the  ahort  ude-ahooCa»  m 
sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-giaas,  and  ta  u  good 
bottcm*heat ;  bulbous  and  tuberous,  by  dirwuMU 
and  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoota,  as  tbiey 
commence  growing;  the  bubs  and  tobevoua 
ones,  especially  the  hardier onea,  are  used  for  h«r* 
baceous  grafting,  merely  making  a  deft,  aadafip- 
piag  the  young  ahoot  into  the  place,  daying  o««r« 
and  plunging  in  a  hotbed;  stout,  short  otcma, 
with  roots  of  Set'.&trii,  are  frequently  oocd  for 
grafting  the  more  tender  sorts ;  p«at  and  loam. 
Tenip.  for  store  kinds,  60°  to  85^  in  sumner ;  S0* 
to  60^  in  winter.  The  crimson  Hor^o'lUtfrcqv 
a  good  heat. 

STOTB   ANNUALS. 
i,  emImWna  (•kj'biue).    Blue.    Auguat.      II 

—/Uieau'liM   'thread-stalked).      Tellow.      <Ju|y. 
R.  Ind.     1776. 

—  murica*ta  (point-eorered).    8.     Blue,  parple. 

Autruat.    £.  Ind.     1777* 

—  Mdemta'ta   (three  -  toothed).      18. 

July.    E.  Ind.    1778. 


ioly.    If. 


N. 


HAHDT  TWINERS. 
/.  eefrndlemu  (whitish).    16.    Whito. 
Amer.     :77fl. 

—  iaeuno'tn  (pitted).     10.    White.     Ji 

Amer.     1040.    Deciduous. 

—  |»afM<i»ra7a(flddle-ehapod).     It.    White, 

pie.    June.   N.  Amer.  17S9. 
~' aagitti/o'lio  (arrow-head-leaved).     8. 
July.    Carolina.    I8I9.    Deeida 

—  aiWriea  (Siberian).    8.   neah.  July. 

1770.    Deciduous. 
einuafta  (scoUop-^eaverf).    6.     White.     JaXy. 
Florida.     1819. 


ORESNH0U8X   TWINKBS. 
/.  mrwt^ta  (armed).    6.    Purple.    July. 
I8S4.    Biennial. 

—  §n^s»ipes  (thick-flower-etalked).    8. 

Auguat.    S.  Africa.     1848. 

—  maerorkrma  (long-rooted).     10. 

gust.    Georgia.     1S16.    TttbcY. 

rw'ira   (red).      Bad,  parpl<i      Ax 

Mesieo.    1818. 

—  ps^mduia  (hanging-down).     10.    Pink.    Jaly. 

N.  9.  Wales.     1808.    Bvtrfrreen. 
'^qmhMfia  (flve-leafleted).  Violet.  July.  M' 
-  5t<li^iv«  (8tUow*e).    10.    1881.    ~    " 
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STOTB  DECIDUOUS  TWIKBUB. 
h  AiN^ni  (Aiton'M).    10.    PaJe  purple.    June. 

—  ^oiatoi'deM  (baUtas-Ukc).  6.   Purple,  crinwon. 

July.    Mexico.    1840. 
"  emmpanuli^tm    ibtU'/hwered).      8.      Purple, 
white.    Angust.    £.  Ind.     1800. 

—  CsTttli'iM  (Gwolioa).      10.      Purple.      July. 

Carolina.     1/39. 
^JMi^iia  (fig-leaved).    S.    PorpU.  November. 

Buenoe  Ayres.     1840. 
-^  iwMimeralta  (involucred).     4.     Red.     July. 

Guinea.     1823. 

—  imea'»<Aa  (white-flowered).    6.    White.  Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.     18SS. 

—  ioitftro'^M  OoBg-leaved).    S.     White.     July. 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  WimUxfit^ra  (many-flowered).    6.    Pink.  June. 

Jamaica. 

—  •dbro'etfa   (yellowish).       Yellow.       August. 

Guinea.    I8S0. 

—  ,^«eu/t'fri<2i«(tiger's-fbot).    6.    Bed.   August. 

£.  Ind.    17SS. 
~  ^tft/M  (long-haired).    4.    Pink.    August.   E. 

Ind.    1815. 
— •  r^brQ-emrvflea  (reddish-blue).    S.  Blue,  red. 

September.    Mexico.     1 823. 

—  Schiediofna  (Schiede's).    Blue.    October. 

—  »eto'aa  (bnstiy).    ff.    Purple.  August.  Brasil. 

—  a^iomtfcflia  (nightshade-ieaved).      8.      Piak. 

July.    America.     17&y< 

—  wMafcem  (nolet-^owermf).    8.     Purple.     Au- 

gust.   S.  Amer.    I793> 

8T0VB  EYEBOBSEN  TWIMEBS. 
f.  mtmmnu^tu   (sharp  -  pointed).       6.      Porplo. 

July.    W.  Ind.    1818. 
-^  atkiife'nta  (white-veined).    Yellow,     fleptem- 
bcr.    Algoa  Bay.     1834. 

—  Bonarie'tuii  (Buenos  Ayres).     Purple.     Au- 

gust.   Buenos  Ayres.     18S0. 
~  Ctd'riea  (Cairo).    8.  Bed.  July.  Egypt.  lOSO. 

—  cs^Mf^«  (golden).  4.  Yellow.  July.  China. 

1817. 

—  cofym/^M  (eorymbed).  i.   White.   July.  E. 

Ind.    1893. 

—  famtigi^ta  (pyramidal).  10.  Purple.  Jane.  W. 

Ind.     1816. 
.—  gramdifit^ra  (large-flowered).  8.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   B.  Ind.     1803. 

—  Btfoke'ri  (Hook'er*s).     White,  red.    August. 

Mexico.     1830. 

—  Hor^/a^UU  (Mrs.  Horsfall's).    20.     Bose-co- 

loured.    October.    £.  Ind.     1833. 
^^Jaiafpa  (jalap).    10.    Red.   August.    America. 
1733.    Tuber. 

—  Le^rii  (Mr.  Lear's).  30.  Dark  red.  September. 

C«ylon.     1830. 

—  mut^bitta  (changeable).    10.    Blue.  July.    S. 

Amer.     1813. 

—  pn'^prm  (goat's-foot).  Purple.  June.  India. 

1776.    Creeper. 

—  p^^nihes  (auricula-^fower^tf).     SO.    Yellow. 

August.     W.  Ind.     1739- 
^pmdiA^^ida    (blushing),     b.     Rose-coloured. 
August.    St.  Vincent.     1833 

—  |i»leAe'//a  (pretty).    90.    Purple.    December. 

Ceylon.     1845. 
mm  f^rga  (purgative).  Crimson.  August.  Mexico. 
-^repi^nda  (wavy^-edged).     10.    Scarlet.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1793- 
«» Tt'ptanB  'creeping).  \.  Purple.  July.  B.  Ind. 

1 806.    Creeper. 

—  wepUfria  (hedge).     8.  Bed.     July.     E.  Ind. 

1817. 
•—  af^ra/o'cea  (stipuled).   6.  Purple.  September. 
S.  Ind.    1805.    Creeper. 


/.  tubtn^—  Ctu\>eroas-rooted).  10.  Pale  yellOWi 
August.    W.  Ind.     1731.    Tuber. 

^^^—unifiofta  (one -flowered).  August,  il 
Amer.     1731. 

~  Twrp^tkum  (Turpeth).  6.  White.  Augvsti 
E.  Ind.    17&S. 

—  Tweedi^i  (Mr.  Twe«iie*s).  6.  Beddiah-parplo. 

July.    Parana.     1838. 

—  <ynVn/Ama  (purpU).  Purple.  Octobor.  Mexicoi. 

—  •imAc//a'/a(umbelled).  Scarlet.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1739. 
^  vitif&lia  (vine-leaved).  10.  Yellow.    July.   B. 
Ind.    1890. 

IPUio'Psis.  (From  tjpo,  to  strike  for- 
cibly, and  optU,  sight.  Nat.  ord.,  Phlos- 
worU  [PoleniODiao68e].  Linn.,  b-Pentan- 
dria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Navarretia.) 

A  beautiful  hardy  plant,  once  known  as  WMa 
pulehe'Ua.  Must  be  treated  as  a  biennial;  it  is 
most  impatient  of  wet,  and  ^et  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  dry  {  sow  in  beginning  ot  August,  and 
if  sown  thinly  round  the  edges  of  a  pot,  it  will  be 
better  than  having  to  trans|)lant  the  seedlings,  aa 
they  are  touchy  things  to  shift  as  well  as  to  water. 
For  a  six-inch  pot,  three  or  four  plants  may  be 
left;  but  it  is  best  not  to  thin  too  much  until 
spring,  for  fear  of  winter  deaths.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessary  during  winter  to  keep  the  plants 
in  an  airy  situation  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  the 
least  extra  moisture,  either  near  the  neck  of  th« 

{>lant,  or  from  drip,  will  send  it  off.  Soil,  flbry 
oam  and  turfy  peat,  with  pieces  of  diareoal  and 
broken  potsherds,  so  as  to  make  the  soil  open, 
covering  it  with  flner  material  on  the  top,  to  pre- 
vent drying  too  rapidly.  If  thus  attended  to,  tha 
planU  will  bloom  at  Midsummer,  or  earlier ;  but, 
generally,  all  the  better  if  not  till  within  ten 
months  of  the  seed  being  sown. 
/.  ^tegnu  (elegant).  Scarlet.  July.  N.  Amer.  189S. 

Tpsba.  (Not  explained.  Nat.ord.,  Or- 
chidt  [ Orchidace«] .  linn.,  20-  Gynandrw 
l.Monandria,    Allied  to  Paxtonia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Bough  peat  and  a  little  flbry 
loam.    Summer  temp.,  60^  to  90° ;  winter,  55^ 

/.  fpedo'ta  (showy).    May.    Ceylon.    1840. 

Ibbbx'hb.  (From  eiroi,  wool ;  refeiring 
to  the  woollj  aspect  of  the  hrauches. 
Nat.  ord.,  Jmaranths  [Amaranthacete]. 
Linn.,  ^.Dweda  6-Fentandria.  Allied  to 
Gomphrena.) 

Half-hardy,  herbaceous,  whlte.flowet«d  perea- 
nials.  Division  in  spring,  and  by  saving  and  aow* 
ing  the  seeds  in  a  gentle  hotbed ;  sandy  loam, 
le^-mould,  and  a  little  peat.  If  saved  over,  must 
be  protected  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  during  the 
winter. 

/.  ce/o«foi'fltes  (celosia-like).    1^.    July.    S.Amer. 
1733. 

—  difu'ta  (straggling).  1^.  July.  S.  Amer.  ISIt. 
"  e/a'/ior  (taller).  3.  July.  Antilles.  1890.  Annual. 

—  e/on^a'/a(IonK-/0ared).  9.  Julv.  S.  Amer.  1893. 
'^flav?»een»(pM  yellow).  1.  July.  S.  Amer.  1S14. 

I'bis.  (From  tn<,  the  eye ;  referring  to 

the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

Nat  ord.,  Irida  [IiidaceflB].   Linn.,  8-IW- 

andria  1-Monogynia,) 

A  beautiful  hardy  tenily  of  summer-floweriuif 
plants,  though  moat  of  the  bulboua  species  willi 
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bf  ferdaf,  iower  earljr  in  apring.  Herbaceoaa 
upceiec,  by  auckera  from  the  root,  and  division  of 
their  fleahy  rhifomen.  Bulbous  onea,  bj  offseta ; 
and  all  by  seeds.  Rich,  loamy  soil  suits  the  her- 
baceotta  t  but  the  othera  ahould  have  a  good  pro- 
portion  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  peat* 

OREBNH0U8S   HERBACEOUS. 

/.  eUmdeatVna  (secret).    May.    Brazil.     1819. 

<^0a/cr«/t'fta  (aky-blue).  1^.  Blue.  June.  N. 
Amer.     1824. 

'^trmui/o'lia  (thick-Ieaved).  ^.  Pale  blue.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1830. 

"^AtfUata  (bent-down).  1|.  Lilac.  June.  NepM&l. 
J  833. 

HARDY  BULBS. 

f*  cJo'fa  (winged).  4«  Blue.  June.  Algiera.  1801. 

•»  LiuiMniea  (Portugueae).  8.  Blue.  April.  Por- 
tugal.    179^. 

—  fVraica  (Peraian).     ^.    Blue,  yellow.      May. 

Persia.     1099. 
'^Unui/o'Ua  (alender-leaved).    !(.    Light  blue. 
May.     Dauria.     1706- 

—  iuberi/Ma  (tuberoua).  2*  (vcaen,  blue.   March. 

Levant.     1597. 

—  9¥phium  (ziphium).    1^.    Blue,  yellow.  June. 

Spain.     1590. 

—  Mtphioi'det  (zipbium-like).    1^.    Blue,  yellow. 

June,    iipain.    1571* 

HARDY    HERBACEOUS. 
/.  atu*ta  (pointed>ieaeerf).    8.    Blue.    May. 
^  amer'Na  (delicate).    1.    Blue.    May.    1891. 

—  urena^ria  (aand).  4*  Yellow.  June.  Hungary. 

1803. 

—  m^rea  (golden),  i.  Yellow.  June.  Germany.  1896. 

—  ftt'co/or  (two-coloured).  1.  YcUow,  purple.  May. 

—  hi/lo'ra   (two-flowered),    l^.     Purple.    June. 

South  Europe.    1590. 

—  kiglu'mit  (two-glumed).   4.   Blue*  April.  Si- 

beria.   1811. 

—  BUmdo^frii  (Blondow'e).    Blue.   April.   Altai. 

1839. 

—  Bohf'miea  (Bohemian).    1*  Blue.    May.    Bo- 

hemia.    1895. 

—  BoUoniu'na  (Bolton'a).    t.    Blue.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1895. 

«•  krackfcu'ipiB  (short  -  pointed).  1^.  Purple. 
May.    Siberia.     1819- 

p.  Cauet^tiea  (Caueaeian).  ^.  Yellow.  July.  Cau- 
casus.    1891 . 

—  CAffie'iufa  (Chinese).  I.  PalebluA.  China.  1799. 

—  cr<*<a'/a  (created).   4*    P<^  ^^i>**   Juno*    N. 

Amer.    lysO. 

—  tvfprea  (copper-coloured).    S.  Orange.   June. 

N.  Amer.    1819. 
— >  emrtoptftaia  (abort*  petaled).  1|.  Tellow,  blue. 
May.    189S. 

—  dmerto'rum  (deaert).  1^.  Bine.  Jnly.  Ruaaia. 

1811. 

—  JleAe'>ina  ;for1ted).   1.   Light  Una.    Angnat 

Dauria.     1784. 

—  e'lr/rnne  (elegant),    i.    THInw.    July.    1893. 
•*  efMu'/a  (aword-ahaped-toaoei/).   14«  Blue,  pur- 
ple.   June.    Austria.     17S7< 

-^/hnt'tctnt  (pale  yellow).  9.  Yellow.  May.  1818. 
-^Jlavifuima  (yeUoweat).  |.  Yellow.  May.  Siberia. 

1814. 
— /ejTMo'M  (^gtag).  S.  White.  May.  Gennany. 

1810. 

—  Ftorent^ua  (Florentine),    i.    White.    May. 

South  Europe.     1 69O. 
— -— mt'fior  (leaa).    14*  Grey.   May.   Gardena. 

—  fmtidPuimu  (moat-foetid.  Stinking  Oiadiogn), 

U.     Livid.    June.    Britain. 
•-  •— <-  ^mrUgnifta  (Tariegnted-ieneerf).  if.  i^ivia. 
Jnae.    Biiiaw. 


/./i'a^graiu(Bweet-acented).  Blue,  vUtn, 
June.    India.     1839. 

—  /iirca'/a  (forked).  4.  Blue.  Msrch.Tanria.  II 

—  Qerma'niea  (German),  t.  Blue.  May. 

1573. 
•^^—JWreaftbo  (white-flowered),   t. 
May.    Gardens. 

—  gramt'nea  (graas-rcaee^.    f.    Striped.    J« 

Auatria.     1597. 

—  Gutdemta^dHi   (Gnldenstadt'a).     1. 

April.    Siberia.     1757. 
->  kali/phlla  (aalt-Ioving).  S.  Blue.  Augnau  tt> 
beria.     1780. 

—  HooAre'Wr  Hooker's).    14.    Purple.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1 890. 

—  Hif'mH  (Sir  A.  Hume'a).  S.  Bine.  AprO.  N» 

paul.     1893. 

—  Aic'iitf/ie  (low).  1.  Blue.  April.  Caoeaana.  Itn, 

—  Hungafrica  (HunKarian).     1.    Violec    May. 

Hungary.    1815. 

—  Ibe'riea  (Ibenan).  1^.  Red.  May.  Iberia.  IMS. 

—  imMea'ta  (imbricated-6rac<Mf).     S.    VeUov. 

May. 

—  imMgvfta  (smooth).  Bine.  May.  Siberin.  ItSft. 
— •  H'vida  (livid),     l^*    Livid.    April.     Levanu 

—  Umgifi&ra  (long-flowered).    S.    May.     I6t4. 

—  longi/o'Un  (long-leaved).  |.  Greeniah.   ApiiL 

Naples.     1819> 

—  kmgitpaftha  (long-spathed).  S.  Pnrpln.  Jnlr 

Siberia.     1893. 

—  MHda  (dingy).   9.  Brown.  April.  SowUi  En- 

rope.     1788. 
^  ln/e'«eeiM  (clayey).  \.  Yellow.  April. 
1748. 

—  Mmmie'H  (Monnicr'e).  ft.  Yellow.  May.  Gi 

1890. 

—  negWetn  (neglected),     i.    Pale  blue.     ftmw. 
^  Nepale'writ  (Stpmni),    1  ft.  Blue.    AprU.     N«* 

Jaul.     1 893. 
j'fuMa  (Nertefainsk).    {.    Bine.     lUy. 
.Siberia.    1831. 

—  No'Ma  (baaUrd).  1ft.  Bine.  May.  Italy.  l«l». 

—  $uidteau'iiM  (naked-atemmed).   1.  Blue.   May. 

1890. 

—  oekroleu'ea  (yellowish-white).  4.  Light  jcOow. 

July.    Levant.    1757« 

—  odor^ta  (sweet-scented).  9.  Blue.  June.  Ittl. 

—  oriemtafUa  (eastern).    I.    Light   blue.     May. 

China.     1790. 
"  Pa//a'«ti(Pallaa'8).  9.  Blue.  May.Tartary.  int. 
~  pt^llida  (pale).  3.  Pale  blue.  May.  Turkey.  IsgS. 

—  p/ica'/a  (plaited).  S   White,  blue.  June.   Itai. 

—  prinna'fica  (priamatic).   1.  Purple.  AInj.  N. 

Amer.     1813. 

—  pMM'ito-a'conM  (bastard  nenma).  S.  Y^low. 

June.     Britain. 

—  ——pii'//<^>fa'mi(  pale  yellow).  3.  Pnle  j«|. 

low.    June.    N.  Amer.     1819. 

—  -^^  9ariega*tit  (variegated-lenMirf).  S.  Tiilniw 

June.    Britain. 
^pm^wula  (dwarf),    ft.   Purple.    May.  Aoatrin* 
159O. 

—  —  n'Mn  (white-yTowerecO.  ft.   White.     May. 
•* -^  aftba  cttru'lea  (white  and  blue),  ft-  Wluta^ 

blue.    May. 
— emru'lea  (blue->fower«d).   ft.  Blue.   May« 

—  reticuiafta  (netted),  ft.  Blue.  March.    Ibcvin. 
1891. 

(RuMian).    I.    Blue.    Mnj.    a*. 

1804. 

(elder-acented).     S.    Liglrt  Unab 
South  Europe.    ^O&S. 

I.     Blaa.      Mny. 


—  BtUKemea 

beria. 

—  Mm&nci'nn 

June. 
•*  §emrU/9a  (membranoua). 


Ruaaia.     1890. 
•^mIo'm   (briatle.poi»<crf).    l^ 
Mny.    Siberia.    iiMi. 
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X  JWr<M  (Kberiaa).    S.     Light  bine.     May. 

SiberU.    16flf6. 
^ /o're.o'Mo  (whito-floweriDg).  t^.  White. 

May.    SiberU.    IS96. 
"-  •— —  >f0're-|ite'iio  (doable-fliMPerad).  S.  Purple. 

May.    Oftrdeni. 

—  M^fvli^  (dirtY).    1^.    White.    May.    Itl9. 

—  apaikutafta  fipatbulAte-yfowerffil).      1.     Pale 

blue.    Juoe.    Oennany.    1750. 
•^tpufrim   (flpnrioaa).     1|.     Me   blue.     May. 
Siberia.    17ft9. 

—  «ff««''«M  (^Mibed).  1.  Striped.  Hay.   8«nth 

Europe.     I7O8. 
'—Uemofnne  (narrow-etigiiiaed}.    1^.    Tellow. 

June.    1BI9< 
'-  aijfWaa  (larfe>styled).  Blue.  May.  CoTfii.  1844. 

—  nub-injMru   (sub-two-floweredj.     1^.    Violet. 

July.    Portugal.    1590. 
^SmMiafna  (Satian).    1.    Striped.    ApriL    Le- 
Tant.    159O. 

—  Swe'HU  (8weit*t).    I^.    White.    Bfay.    ISI9. 

—  Tange'riea  (Tan^oer).    Tellow.    June.    Tan- 

gien.     I  MO. 

—  Tam^nea  (l^urian).    Tellow.    June.    Tanria. 

1837. 

—  fc'nodr  (tough).  Purple.  July.  California.  1810. 

—  <ru<tfM/a7a  Ctbree«toothed).    l|.    Blue.    May. 

N.  Amer.     1820. 
•—  ifi/ia^ra  (three-flowered).     1.     Bine.     Jane. 

Italy.    18SI. 
—' vmrtega'ttL  (Tariegated).     9.     Striped.    May. 

Hungary.     1597. 
•— vMAnbro'ea  (swollen).    I.    Pale  bine.    Jnne. 

Daoria.    1800. 

—  ntfimm  (eprtng).    1.   Purple.   April.  Tfarginia. 

1748. 
-^  peraftnlor  (fariooa-eolonred).   I.   Variegated. 
May.    N.  Amer.    1739. 

—  •<ote'«M  (riolet-eolottred).    ^.    Violet.    May. 

Sonth  Europe.    1800. 
-  virc'aenw  (greenish).   1.   Yellow.  May.  1880. 

—  Virg¥mem  (Virginian).    1.    Blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1758. 

Ibish  Heath.    MenzU*$ia  pol\fo*Ua, 

Ibov-tbex.     Siditrode'ndrcn, 

iBoawofiT.     Siderittu, 

Ibon  Wood.  Sidero'xyUm  and  Metro- 
Bid^'r&B. 

Ibbzoatiok.  Experience  sliows  that 
there  is  in  the  kitchen-garden  scarcely  a 
crop  that  ia  not  benefited  by  a  much  more 
abondant  supply  of  water  than  can  be 
obtained  usually ;  and  we  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Knight's 
eoncinaion,  not  limiting,  however,  our 
afrpTOTal  of  such  abundant  iratering  to 
late  crops  of  peas,  but  to  all,  as  well  as 
beans,  spinach,  and  the  entire  cabbage 
tribe.  Kidney  beans  and  potatoes  are 
not  benefited  by  such  an  abundance  of 
water.  ''The  quantity  of  water,**  says 
Mr.  Knight,  **  which  may  be  given  with 
•dvancage  to  plants  of  almost  every  kind, 
daring  warm  and  bright  weather,  is,  I 
beheve,  ▼ery  much  (preater  than  any  gar- 
dener who  has  not  seen  the  result  will 
be  inclined  to  suppose  possible ;  and  it 
is  gieater  than  I  myself  could  have  be- 


lieved upon  any  othef  evidence  than  tXat 
of  actual  experience.  My  garden,  in 
common  with  many  others,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  springs,  which  rise  in  a 
more  elevated  situation;  and  this  eir- 
cumstance  afibrded  me  the  means  of 
making  a  small  pond,  from  which  I  oan 
cause  the  water  to  flow  out  over  every  part 
throughout  the  summer ;  and  I  cause  a 
stream  to  flow  down  the  rows  of  celery, 
and  along  the  rows  of  brocoli  and  other 
plants,  which  are  planted  out  in  summer, 
with  very  great  advantage.  But  the  most 
extensive  and  beneficial  use  which  I  maJie 
of  the  power  to  irrigate  my  garden  by 
the  means  above-mentioned,  is  in  supply- 
ing my  late  crops  of  peas  abundantly 
with  water,  by  which  the  ill  effSscts  of 
mildew  are  almost  wholly  prevented,  and 
my  table  is  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  very  excellent  peas  through  the 
month  of  October.** 

Isa'nthus.  (From  i»os,  equal,  and 
anthoi,  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  regula- 
rity of  the  flowers.  'Nat.  ord.,  LipworU 
[LamiacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Dld^fnamia  1- 
Gymnospermia.    Allied  to  Mint.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seede  in  April,  in  a  peaty 
border,  or  in  a  little  heat,  in  March,  and  trana- 
planled. 

/.  emn^hmt  (bloe).    1.    Bine.    July.    N.  Aaier. 
1818. 

Isx'btia.  (Named  after  P.  E,  Iseri, 
a  German  surgeon.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonad^ 
[Cinchonaceee].  Linn.,  ^'Hexandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Store  evervreen  ahfnb.  Cuttinga  in  eandy  aoU, 
in  a  hotbed,  in  apring  or  rammer  {  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  little  charcoal  and  ailver  sand.  Summer 
temp.,  60^  to  86^;  winter,  5A^ 

/.  eoM^nem  (■carlet).  10.  Sofflet.  July.  Gniaea. 

1880. 

Iskz'lia.  (Probably  a  commemora- 
tive name.  Nat.  ord.,  ComposUet  [Aster- 
aceffi].  lAnm^ld-SyngenenaU'Superfiua,) 

Thie  ahould  be  united  to  Chryeanthemnm. 
Half-hardy  erergreeen  ehmb.  Seeds  in  epring, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed ;  cutting*  of  firm  young  eide- 
■hoota  in  aummer;  aandy  loam.  Winter  temp.. 
Si**  to  40<*. 

I.MMder^ntU  (Madeira).     S.     Straw.     May. 
Madeira.    1834. 

Isn'MB.    Perurian  DafibdiL    (Aftei 

Ttmene,  the  daughter  of   CEdipus  and 

Jocasta.    Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUids  [Amaryl- 

lidacee].    Linn.,  6-ffexandria  l-ifono- 

gynUi.    Allied  to  Choretis.) 

**  Absolute  reat  in  winter  ia  eaaential  to  thif 
genus."  They  should  be  planted  out  in  a  border 
w  April,  and  taken  up  when  the  frost  cuts  the 
leavea  »  deep,  sandy  soil  aaite  them  bosfc  Offseu. 
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I.  Am^*em$  (Amanem).     i|.     Ttllow*     June. 
Peru.    l«i>4. 

—  culatkfnmtM  (cup-Jlowend),  S^.  White.  Joba. 

Bruil.     1800. 

—  d^e^Mm  (torned-down).    Yellow.    Juae. 
"Kt^ghtii  (Kiucht*t).     S.     White.     March. 

norida.    1836. 
^Maeieafna  (M' Lean's).     9.     White.     Jane. 
Lima.    1887. 

—  um^tmm  (nodding).  S^.  White.  June.  Brasil. 

1800. 

—  |iro/iy<rra  (proliferous).   Tellow.   June.  Pefu. 

18S(t. 

—  virefteent  (greenbh).     1^.     Oreeniah«whlte. 

July.    CuBCo.    1840. 

Isoohi'lus.  (From  i»oa,  equal,  and 
eheiiot,  a  Up.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
daceiej.  Linn.,  aO-Gynandnu  I'Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Ccdlogyne.) 

Stofe  orchids;  eultirated  like  the  first  section 
of  Coeiogyne. 
/.  cttmoti^/U/ruM  (fleshy-flowered).    14*    Purple. 

November.    Honduras.    1841. 
—/^Mi/b'nnM  (spindle-rooted),  i.  Yellow.  July. 

Trinidad. 

—  gramini/o'lium   (grass-lesred).      ^       Green, 

yellow.    May.    Jamaica.     1823. 

—  gr«niifio'ru»  (large-flowered).    Peru.    1840. 

IsoLo'UA.      (From    isot,    equal,    and 

lomtL,  an  edge ;  referring  to  the  edges  of 

the  froods.    Nat.  ord.,  Poltfpods  [Polypo- 

diaceffi ] .  Linn.,  Z^Cryptogamia  1  -FUicet. ) 

Stove  Perns.    See  Paane. 

f.  Motfrgena  (wide-spread).  Brown,yellow.  July. 
Malacca. 

—  Umugin&$m  (woolly).   Brown.   July.    B.  Ind. 

Iso'meris.  (From  wos,  equal,  and 
wt/erisy  a  part;  referring  to  the  petals,  with 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  of 
equal  length.  Nat.  ord.,  Capparidt  [Cap- 
paridaceiB].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1-lfo- 
nogjfnia.    Allied  to  Cleome.) 

Hardy  deciduous  shrub.    Cuttings  of  the  ripe 

{roung  shoots,  in  autumn ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
eaf-mould.    The  flowers  are  anything  hut  sweet. 
/.  mrba'rea  (tree-like).      10.    Yellow.  May.    Ca- 
lifornia.   1880. 

Ibona'nora.  Gutta  Percha-tree.  (From 
ifoc,  equal,  and  under,  the  male  organ,  or 
stamen ;  referring  to  an  equal  number  of 
fertile  and  barren  stamens.  Nat.  ord., 
BapotcuU  [Sapotaceas].  Linn.,  fS-Penian- 
dria  \-Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Bumelia.) 

An  evergreen  tree,  supposed  to  be  propagated 
by  cultinp,  requiring  stove  treatment,  and  light 
■oil.  consuting  of  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam. 

f.  fw'Ma  (gutta  p^rcka),    Borneo.    1847. 

Isople'xib.  (From  mo«,  equal,  and 
pUeo,  to  -plait ;  the  upper  plait  or  negment 
of  the  flower  being  of  equal  length  with 
the  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophnla- 
riaceae].  Linn.,  14*/>j^namui  H-AngiO' 
i]»ermta.    Allied  to  the  Foxglove.) 


im. 


tings  of  half-rlpeaed  short  shoots  In 
sand,  under  a  bell-glasa  {  sandv  loam  and  k 
leaf-mould.    Wintn  temp.,  «•*  to  45*. 
/.  Canmri^naU  (Canary).     4-     Tellow.      Jws*. 
Canaries.    1098. 

—  »e«fptmm  (seeptn).  8.  Ydlow,  browa.  Jsi|fa 

Madeira.    1777- 

Isopo'ooN.  (From  um,  equal,  and 
poffon,  a  beard;  referring  to  the  beard- 
like  fringes  on  all  parts  of  the  inflorea- 
cenoe.  Nat  ord.,  Pnteads  [Proteaceie]. 
Linn.,  t^Tetnuubria  l-Jfono^ynia.  Albed 
to  Protea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  ripe  young  shoots,  with  Boat 
of  the  leaves  left,  inserted  firmly  in  silver  eaadi, 
oTer  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  covered  with  a 
belli-glaas  or  hand-light,  and  kept  in  the  ahada  ^ 
when  the  cuttings  are  callusing  at  the  bottan. 
they  may  be  pushed  on  by  giving  them  n  lixtie 
mUd  bottom-heat,  but  not  before;  fibry 
three  parts,  flbry  peat  one  part,  charcoal,  hrokt 
freestone,  and  broken  crocks  one  part 
drainage ;  watering  must  be  given  with  great  aa- 
tention,  as  much  dryness  or  much  moistore  are 
alike  ruinous.  Summer  temp.,  50"  to  75"  ;  wintsr, 
35**  to  46".  In  summer,  if  the  plants  are  oat  of 
doors,  the  sun  should  not  strike  freely  on  the 
sides  of  the  pot. 

/.  ••eaioii(/b'Mat  (anemone-leaved).   8. 
July.    179l< 

—  Bvfgteri  (Baxter's).    8.    Rose.    April. 

—  ett'rnigrr  (horned). 

—  divarice^tuM  (spreading).  8    Pale.  May.  ItSi. 
"/ormc/raie  (handsome).  4.  Bom.  AprU. 

—  AHV^o'lfiis  (long-leaved).   8.   Yellow. 

1883. 

—  Itomd&ni  (Loudon's).  4.  Purple.  Ji 

—  ro'scM  (rose-coloured).    Ease.    184a. 

—  acafber  (rough-ieaeed).   8.   Ulae.  April. 

—  tpntuMria  (spatulate-leeeerf).    Purple. 

—  -— —  Unea'ria  (narrow).  8.  Purple. 

1 830. 

—  tphmroe^phabu  (round-headed).    4. 

March. 

Iso'toma.  We  have  not  separated  this 
genus  from  Lobelia. 

Iso'tbopib.     (From  i»ot^  equal,   and 

tropot,  turned;    referring,  probably/  to 

the  distinctly-forked  veins  in  the  flower. 

Nat.  ord.,  Leguminvut  PlanU  f  Fabaees]. 

Linn.,  \^-Decandna  l^Monogifnia,  Allied 

to  Oxylobium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cottinss  of  daa 
young  shoots,  when  getting  a  little  firm,  in 
over  sandy  peat,  and  covered  with  a  beU-| 
June ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry  loai 
of  charcoal,  and  broken  crocks  s 
watering  must  be  particularly  attended  to  ^  Wi 
ter  temp.,  40"  to  48";  summer,  a  shady  pl»ee,  or 
a  cold  pit,  where  the  plant  partly,  and  the  pea 
wholly,  are  sheltered  from  the  sun's  laya. 

/.  9trtafta  (streaked->fo«0ered).  I.  Onaca.  iaae. 

Swan  River.    1838. 

I'tea.     (The    Greek   name    for 
Willow,  apptied  to  this  geoos  on 
of  its  rapid  growth  in  damp  aoal.    Nat. 
QX^EmUoHi^dM  [Esoalloiuaoes]. 


lata. 
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b-PnUnSria  1-Monogjfnitu  Allied  to  Es- 
eftlloDia.) 

A  hmrdf  dacidnotts  thnib.    8«6d  and  socken 
in  spring  I    lajera  in  sttmnier  i    moUt,    undj 


LVitgf  mem  (YtTginimn),    C    Wtiite.  Jnly.   N. 
Amer.    1774* 

Ivy.    He'dera, 

I'xiA.  (From  ianOj  bird-lime;  in  re- 
ference to  the  clammy  juice.  Nat.  ord., 
IruU  [Iridaoee].  linn.,  3-Triaudria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Half-h«rdf  bulbs,  ^m  th«  Cape  cff  Good 
Hope.  Tb«  true  Izias  are  known  from  Span^Hi 
bf  not  baling,  like  it,  a  jagved  sheath ;  from 
BmUm'na,  in  having  a  dry  seed-pod  instead  of  a 
berry ;  and  from  Trito'iua,  by  having  the  stsmens 
inaerted  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals  instead  of 
in  the  tube  of  the  flower.  They  will  all  grow  in 
rough  peat ;  the  strong  ones  require  Terr  little 
aaad,  and  the  smaller  ones  want  one-third  sand 
IB  the  eompost.  They  sueceed  well  in  a  warm 
border,  if  sheltered  from  hard  frosts,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  get  dr^  when  they  are  in  growth.  By 
aeeds  sown  in  a  little  heat,  in  spring ;  also  by  off- 
seu  ;  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 
Wbca  done  flowering,  they  may  be  kept  in  or  out 
of  the  pots,  after  the  leaves  get  withered,  without 
anj  water,  until  fresh  growth  commences.  They 
wiu  generally  require  to  be  potted  in  October, 
tad  &ould  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  pro- 
teeted  from  frost,  and  coki,  heavy  rains,  and 
taken  to  the  greenhouse  or  window,  after  roots 
arc  pleniifttlly  formed.  Msny  wiU  do  very  well  if 
planted  in  sandy  soil  and  leu-mould,  s^out  four 
inehce  deep,  in  a  dry,  raised  border,  and  protected 
there  from  severe  frost  and  heavy  rains  by  litter, 
and  any  material  that  will  throw  off  the  water. 

f.  «iM«'fM  (delicate).    I.    Red.    April.    1899. 

—  aria/o'fa  (awned).     1.    Pink.    April.    1800. 

—  tfti'lieo  (courtly).    9.    Pink.    April.    1774. 

—  ««^/a'ns( capillary).   1^.  Violet.  April.  1774. 
'^t^pUaftu  (headed).  9.  White, blue.  May.  1/80. 

—  eotmmeUafriM  (pillar),   i.  Variegated.  August. 

1790. 
^^d/nha  (centeal).    I.    Onnge.    April.    1757. 
•^crattroVin  (erater-like).    ).     Dark  yellow. 

If  ay.    1778. 
<^  erf epa  (curled-ieaoetf).  I.   Blue.   April.  1787. 
-*  dSw'Ma  (doubtful).    |.    Red.    April. 

—  en'eta  (upright),    l^.    White.    June.    17S7. 
«—         ■  ineunwta  (flesh-colottred).     1.     nesb. 

May.    1757r 

^ /u'/ea  (yellow).    I.    Yellow.   May.    1757. 

'^fieanufta  (signg-stottetf).  9.  Pink.  April.  1757. 
— /krea'/a  (forked),    i.    Pink.    April.    1800. 

—  Ajr'dn<to  (spurious).    1.    White.    June.    1757. 

—  meama'ta  (flesh-eoloured).    |.    Flesh.    May 

—  temeafntha  (white-flowered). U.  White.  April.' 

I77». 

—  Mneafris  (narrow* /eaeetf).  4.  White.  May.  1796. 
*  fluicwto'te  (apotted)*  l-  White,  brown.  April. 

1/80. 

—  ■  eehrolevfea  (cream-coloured).   I.  Purple, 

yellow.    May.    1 780. 
«»  m&mndr'iphm  (monadelpbona).  ^.  Blue.  May. 

1799. 
••  — —  cw'rto  (short).  ^.  Orange*  ApriL    1709. 

—  dvtt'to  (egg-shaped).    I.    Red.    April.    17BO. 

—  jNs'leiM  Cspreading-jlowereiir).  1.  Purple.  April. 
1779. 

I'M  (abrupt).  1.  Light  yellow.  ApiU,  17it.| 


/.eeilte'rft    (aqniU-^uwre^.     1.     VwiagHad 
January.    17^7. 

—  9irid(/lo'ra  (green-flowered).  J«  Oreen.  May« 

1780. 

Izo'dia.  (From  ixodes,  viscid ;  in  re- 
fereDce  to  the  vincid  secretions  on  the 
plant.  Nat  ord.,  CompoHtes  [Asteracee]. 
Linn.,  19'Syngene»ia  i-JSqwdU.  Allied 
to  Ammobium.) 

Oreeobouae  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the 
^onng  shoots,  getting  hard  at  their  base,  in  May, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame  or  pit ;  sandy  peat,  and  a  little  fibry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  4ft<*  to  60**. 

/.  odWIcof'tfae  (milfoU-like).    S.    White.    Juno. 
N.  Holland.    I80S. 

IziOU'iaoN.  (From  t^rta,  and  leirion, 
a  lily ;  literally,  Ixia-like  Lily.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllidi  [Amaryllidaoee].  linn.,  6- 
ffexdndria  l^Monogynia,  Allied  to  Bra- 
voa.) 

Extremely  rare,  pretty,  hardy  bulbs.  Dr.  Her- 
bert being  the  only  person  who  recently  possessed 
them  in  this  country.  His  own  plant  of  i.  mim- 
tu'wum  was  the  flrst  specimen  he  saw  in  flower, 
and  that  in  May,  1846,  sa  he  told  us.  It  had  a 
spiked  inflorescence,  while  thst  of  /.  Tatt^rieum 
is  terminal;  both  have  sky-blue  flowers.  Jfon- 
iafmrnm  has  been  taken  by  some  to  be  the  **  lily  of 
the  fleid."  8eeds,  and  offseu  of  the  bulbs,  which 
are  not  at  all  particttlar  as  to  soil. 

/.  mamMmtm  (mountain).  I.  Blue.  Juno.  Syria. 
1844. 

—  TmtaMemm  (Tsrtar).    1.    Blue.    Tartary. 

Ixo'ba.  (Named  after  an  Eastern 
heathen  god,  /nc;ara,  to  which  the  flowers 
are  offered.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cin- 
chonaoesj.    Linn.,  4-2Vfra/i<iria  i-MoHo- 

Beautiful  stove  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat; 
sandy,  flbry  loam,  and  flbrv  peat,  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  and  broken  briots  or  pots.  Snnaaet 
temp.,  60°  to  00^;  winter,  MP  to  00^  Most  stove 
plants  delight  in  bottom-heat,  where  it  can  be 

given  to  them  when  growing  and  preparing  for 
looming,  but  none  more  ao  than  this  t(enua,  as 
it  is  next  to  impoeaible  to  get  it  in  its  meet 
splendid  condition  without  such  aids.  Of  all 
means  of  bottom-heat,  this,  like  the  Cape  Jas- 
minee  and  others,  delights  in  that  produced  from 
sweet,  fermenting  dung  and  leaves;  and  if  so 
given,  the  ins«eCs  that  attack  it— the  scale,  the 
red-spider,  and  sometimes  the  mraly  bug— will 
be  kept  away.  If  this  method  is  not  resorted  to, 
the  plants  wSl  require  frequent  sponging  with 
soap-water. 

/.  mrh&rea  (tree-like).    S.    Scarlet.   Angust   E. 
Ind.     1800. 

—  BoHdhv'ka  (Bandhooka).    S.    Searlet.    July 

E.  Ind.    1815. 
•^barbtifta  (bearded).     19.    White.    July.    E. 

Ind.    189S. 
^blafnda  (gentle).     4.     Whiterr.  Aagusti    £. 

Ind.    17O8. 

—  eoMf  nea  mpe'rba  fscarlet-snperb)*    4«    Seai* 

tot.    August.    Java.    1846. 
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t  W^vfim  ftmffron-coloiired).    •.   Omngt.   Au- 
gust.    China.    IBM. 

—  «iiM*/o'«a(wed(te4eaTed).   S.   White.   June. 

E.  Ind.    1832.  .    , 

—/«»»« (yellow).  8.  Scmrlat.  July.  B.Ind.  1825. 
— yV/^ciw  (•Wning).    »•    Orange.   August,   is-- 

Ind.    1823.  ^^  „   .      4 

*~  mrwUiMra  (large-flowered).    4.    Bed.    Au- 

guat.    JE.  Ind.    I8U. 

—  Orl^Mif  (Grifith'a).   4.    Bed.  yellow.    July. 

Singapore.    1845. 

—  inteanu/ta  (flesh-coloured).  2.   Purple.  June. 

Moluccas.    1822. 
— /cM'itieS  (Jaranese).     8.     Orange.      June. 
Java.    1846.  .     *   « 

—  Imneeoldria  (spear-head-foaned).  5.  Greenish- 

white.    April.    E.  Ind.    1847. 

—  oiCora'fa   (sweet-scented).     8.     Cream,  rose. 

May.    Madaf(sscar.    1844. 

—  ohow^ta  (reversed-egg-Zeaeed).  Crimson.  May. 

E.  Ind.    1810. 
*Mrv{/loVa  (small-flowered).   White.   August. 
£.  Ind.    1800. 

—  ro'Mo  (rosy).   4.   Rose.  July.  Bengal.  I819. 
~  «c2<d/o'2ta    (willow  leaTed).    Orange.    Bor 

neo.    I847.  __, . 

'^tffa^u    (■talkies»-/ot0er«<f).  4.      White. 
E.  Ind.    1&». 

—  4/rfc/a  (upright).    S.    Scarlet.  July.    Mo- 

luccas.   1S9O. 

—  MMMa'Ca  (wavy-IeaTcd).    White.  Jnoe.   B. 

Ind.    1818. 

J. 

Jabobo'sa.    (From  Jahorote^  the  Ara 
bio  for  the  Mandrake,  an  allied  plant 
Nat  ord.,  NiyhUhadei  [Solanaoen] .  linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Herbaceous  perennials.    Division  of  the  plsnt 
in  spring;  seeds  in  spring;  and  cuttings  of  the 

Joung  shoots  under  a  hand-light;  light,  sandy 


J.  McfTt/o'/Ja  (entire-leaved).  |.  WhiU.  Au- 
gust.   Buenos  Avres.    Hardy. 

'^Titmeina'ta  (runcinate).  ^.  Greenf  yellow. 
Plata.    1831.    Greenhouse. 

Jaoara'nda.  (The  Brazilian  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bignoniad*  BignoniacesB]. 
Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2-Angio$permia.) 

Stove  erergreen  treee.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
ahoote  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  sand,  over 
•aady  peat,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat,  well 
ahaded,  or  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  sandv  peat, 
flbry  loam,  with  chareoal,  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Summer  temp.,  00°  to  85^ ;  winter,  4&^  to  6&*,  In 
aummer  give  plenty  of  water,  but  keep  them  eool 
and  dryish  in  winter. 

J.  BaAame'fific  (Bahama).  10.  Blue.  July.  Ba- 
hamas.    1824. 

—  Bra«</(a'fia  (Brasilian).  M.  Tellow.  Braiil. 
1820. 

-*;flte«b'fM  (fera-leaved).  18.  BtaM.  W.  Ind. 
1800. 

^^  mimo9{fi/Ha  (mimosa-leaved).  It.  Blue. 
April.    Brasil.    1818. 

^  jmitfmtnt  (downy),    18.    Blue.    1828. 

•—  i9nunt^m  (woolly).  20.  Purple.  Brasil.  1824. 

Jaca,  or  Jaok-tbbb.    Artoea'rpus  in- 
tregfifo'lia, 
Jacx-ui-a-boz.    ffema'ndia. 


Jaokso'itxa.  (Named  after  O.  Jmckuom^ 
librarian  to  A.B.  Lambert,  Esq.  Nat.  ord^ 
Le^umimm*  Plants  [Fabacesj.  Uuil, 
i(S-Deenndna  l-Mono^ynia,  Allied  to 
Bortonia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  one  ei 
tion,  all  from  Australia,  and  all,  but  thak 
yellow-flowered.    Cuttings  of  half-ripened  ah< 
in  saad,  under  a  glass,  in  April;  peat  and 
Winter  temp.,  38^  to  48^    Jesyu'ria  Miftkc  Im 
tried  against  a  wall. 

/.  ientiflofra  (crewded-flowcred). 

—  fiorihu'nda  (many-flowered>. 
^/ureHMtm  {imk-hmehtd).    I8S4. 

—  granii/lo'rm  (large-flowered).    ApriL 

—  Ao'trtda  (horrid).    8.    ApriL     1828. 

—  ligutln/o'lia  (privet-leaved).     White. 

Nepaul.     1839. 

—  re/ictt/o'^c  (netted),    i.    June.    1828. 

—  acope'Ha  (broom-like).    2.    July.    180S. 

—  spiru^ta  (spinous).    3.    July.     1803. 

—  Stembtrgiafna  (Sitemberg's).    April.     1837 

—  the$ioifdet  (thesium-like).    April.    I8M. 

Jacobx'a  Lilt.    Mippta*$tnan 
sPsstMum, 

Jacob'8  Laddbb.    PoUmo'nimm 
leum. 

Jacqueho'ntia.  (Named  after  VuUr 
JaequemofU,  a  natural  historian.  KaL 
ord.,  Bindweeds  [Convolvulaoec].  LiniL, 
b'Pentandria  l-Jtfonogtfnia.  Allied  to 
Ipomiea.) 

Blue-flowered  eveqireen  twiners;  ewss^eamtf 
requiring  a  moderately  warm  greenhovae,  mad  m»* 
lafeea  a  stove.  Cuttings  of  small  side  ehooOs  is 
April  or  May,  in  sandy  aoU,  under  a  hrll  glaee, 
and  plaoed  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat  1 
loam. 

/.  oan^teens  (hoaty).    August. 

—  oiote'ces  (riolet).    August.    B.  Ind.     I< 

JaCQUi'nia.  (Named  after  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  Jacquin,  Nat  onL,  Ar- 
disiads  [Myrsinaoe®].  Linn.,  ^-PmUm- 
dria  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Theo- 
phrasta.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed ;  cvttiase 
of  ripened  shoots  in  summer,  and  In  a.  tiwmt 
bottom-heat,  in  sand,  corered  with  a  beU-glataai 
sandy  peat,  with  a  very  little  flbry  loam.  Soaa- 
mer  temp.,  00**  to  90^ ;  winter,  fiS^  to  6i®.  Tbey 
require  a  highish  temperature  at  all  timea. 

/.  arb&rea  (tree-like).    18.    White.    July.    W. 
Ind.    1820. 

—  armU/o'rif  (bracelet).    6.    White.  Juae.   W. 

Ind.    1768. 

—  awruntVaea  (orange).     4.     Oraaga.       Ji 

Sandwich  Islands.    1706. 

—  Kneo^ria  (narrow-/MM^.     1.     Bed.      Ji 

W.  Ind.    1823. 

—  mocroca'fTNB   (large -fruited).     C 

June.    Mexico.    1828. 

—  ruse^&Ua  (macus-leaved).    8. 

Amer.    1720. 

Jalap.    JBxofo'nium  pu'rya. 
Jamaica  Ebony.    Bry'a  e'henms. 
Jakaioa  Mxixwood.    Bro'i 
riutm 
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Jamaica  Psvpbs.    Pime'nia  fmlga^rU, 
Jamaica  Bbpwood.      Oordo'nia  hmma- 

Jamaica  Boss.    Meria'ma, 

Jambo'sa.  (From  tchamber,  the  natiye 
mine.  Nat.  ord.,  MyrtUbloomu  [Myr- 
taeea].  linn.,  \%'Ico»andria  l-Jfono- 
fyjiitf.    Allied  to  Eugenia.) 

StoTB  cfMgiwiM,  from  th«  Ernst  IndiM,  eseept 
mmUraftiM,  whieh  is  »  greenhoute  evergreen.  Cut- 
tinn  of  tlie  shoou  getting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a 
hell-gUas,  and  In  beat ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer 
tanp.,  for  stow  skrabs,  OO"  to  86^1  winter,  SO^  to 

J.  acmmunaftm  (pointed-ZeovMl).    Green.     May. 

1810. 
— '  iiwjilfl  nrnii^lto  (slem-ehwirfog).    It.    WUte. 

June.    ]823. 

—  tfquea  (watery).    iO.    White.    1890. 

—  Misirs'/is  (southern).      White.     June.     N. 

Holland.    1800. 

—  tewt/b'/ia  (bay-leared).    Whit*.   May.   1814. 
— '  mmrrucfifrjm   (large  -  fruited).      10.      White. 

May.    1819. 

—  wuKTopky'Ua  (large-leaved).  10.  White.  1810. 

—  jr«iacet/iuie  (Malay  Jp^«^M).  15.  Scarlet. 

July.    1708. 
-^purpyfrea  (purple).    Purple.    June.    1706. 

—  fansifo'/ta  (three-leaved).  White.  May.   IBII. 

—  «aMiW  (veined).    White.  May.  Madfagascar. 

1814. 

—  •e^gw'ris   (common).      If.      Groan,   ytUow. 

April.    1708. 

Jaxeso'ioa.  (Named  after  Br,  Jame- 
ao»9  professor  of  botany  at  Quito.  Kut. 
ordL,  Poly  pods  [PolypcdiaoMR].  lusn.^ 
ft^Crypioyamia  1-Filices.) 

A  gin<inhonse  Fern.    See  VRsmn, 
S.  ImArieafta  (Imbrintod).    Brown.    Miy. 

Japan  Cb2)A3u    Orppt4fme*ria, 

Japah  Sasih.    Aca'da  etUe'chm  bark. 

Japas    TAStfiHH-iBJUU     Bku's  verm^ 
ef/eru» 

Japaitbsb  Txw.    Cephalota*xu8. 

Jaxx'pha.  (Its  Brazilian  name  it 
Jdmipaba,  Nat.  ord.,  SpurgetoorU  [En- 
phorbiaces].  Linn.,  ^l-Monmeia  1- 
Monadelphia, ) 

Sboold  be  united  to  Manihot.  Stove  evergreen 
ahnsbe,  with  brown  flowers.  Seeds  in  a  sweet 
hotbed  t  cuttings  of  young  eboota  getting  Arm, 
In  n  acnrac  bottom-heat,  in  aanify  peat,  and 
eofcnd  with  a  bell-gbws ;  peat  and  loam,  aand, 
with  a  little  charcoal.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  00^ ; 
«btcr,  U<*  to  0O<>. 

/.  aanfyy/jg  (borae-cbeetnnt-leaved).  t.  Spain. 

1810. 
— >  mmgwsH/B^tim  (narrow-leaved).  S. 
— /v^lUte  (fcetid).    8.    Mexico.    UM. 

—  X^iMri<(I'KffiBS'a)*    8.    Joly. 

1810. 

—  M^fUkoi  (Gnesavn).    8.  July.  8.  Ames.  1710. 
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Hardy  iMrbaeeoM  perennials,  I 

and  all  with  blue  flowers.  Seeds,  divisions,  an4 
cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  sprins.  They  re« 
quire  a  sheltered  place  in  winter,  ana  like  sandy 
soil,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould. 

J./o/iVsa  OMfy)'    !•    June.    Spain.    1810. 

—  Ai/m</M  (dwarf).    A.    July.    France.    1814. 

—  WMmta'na  (mountain).     1.     June.      Britain 

Annual. 

—  ^er/miif  (perenaial).  1.  July.  France.  1787. 

Jasmx'ngii.  Jasmine.  (From  Tsmyn, 
the  Arabic  name.'  Nat  ord.,  Jatmin- 
worU  [Jasminaoes].  Linn.,  %-J)%andna 
I'AIonogjfnia,) 

All  white-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
stated.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  spedes,  by 
cuttings  in  sand,  in  a  kttle  peat{  the  hardy 
apecies,  by  suckers,  layers,  and  euttinn  under  a 
hand-light.  A  bad  of  the  variegated  plants  of 
qffleiMitlit  will  frequently  eommunicale  the  pro- 
perty to  the  whole  of  the  plant  i  peat  and  loam 
for  the  house  species  i  good,  conunon  soil  for  the 
hardy;  revohiftum  and  protf/erum  require  a 
little  protection  in  winter. 

HABDY  DECmUODS  CLIirBBBS,  &C. 


June.     Himalayas.    1841. 


Jasi'oms.     Sbeep'8    Soabions.      (An 
sndent   name   naed  by  Tbeopfarastns. 
JKbH,   ord.,  BtlUportt    [Gampanuiaoett]. 
f  •*■««  I  (^•Pentandria  l-^Monoawku) 
<0 


J.  q^M   (related). 

Shrub. 
-^/MtieamM  (shmbby).      8.      Yellow.     Jnly. 

South  Europe.    1570.    Shrub. 

—  Ae<rr»pi^/<««i(TBriabI(slcuv«d).    14.     June. 

Nepaul.    lOCjU.    Shrub. 

—  te'mffe  (lov).     8.     ToUow.     July.     South 

EnriMic,    1040.    Decidnons. 

—  qficOut^lr  (cumnton.     Shop).    18.    July.    E. 

'  lud.    1548. 

/o'/itf«arge'ii<e<f  (silver-leaved).  15.  Jnly. 

K.  Ind. 

—  — — •/b'liit  ow'rete  (golden-loaved).    15.  Joly. 

£.  Ind. 
'^'-^JU/ribu§  plants  (donble-flowered),      15. 
July.    E.  Ind. 

HABDT  XYBBOBEXN  0LIMBXB8,  &0. 
J.puAtfgtmm    (down-bearing).      10.      Yellow. 
June.    Nepanl.    1817.    Evergreen. 

—  Eee'smtt  (Reeves's).      Yellow.      September. 

Shrub. 
QBEBNHOUSX  EWBOBXEN   0LXXBEB8. 
J.  Mmnimtiftum  (pointed-lcoMiO.      10.     June. 
N.  Holland.    1810. 

—  AMo'ricmm  (Asorian).  5.  July.  Madeira.  1714. 
->  C^tfnat  (Cape).    8.     May.     Gape  of  Good 

Hope.    1810.    Shrub. 

—  gtaKeiMS  (milky-green).     8.    August.     Gape 

of  Good  Hope.    I77«< 

—  fmi^Cfo  (slender).    8.    Norfolk  lekad.    1791* 

—  grand^rum   (large-flowered).      15.     July. 

India.    1019. 
*-  lamM»Wrmm  (spear  -  head  -  IcomiO.     Sylhet. 

1810. 
'^  Ugugtriftflimm  (privet-leaved).     May.     Ne- 

panl.    1889.    Shmb. 
'— fmadi/wrum  (naked-flowered).      8.      Yellow. 

December.    China.    1844.    Deciduous. 

—  odaratVuimwm  (sweetest-scented).    8.    June. 

Madeira.    1060. 

—  andwfo'linii  (awl.  shaped -IfOTerf).     Yellow. 

September.    China.    1841.    Shmb. 

—  §miit&mm  (twisted).     0.     June.     Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1818. 

STOVE  XYEBOBEEir  OUHBEBS. 
J.  tmtuMtif&Umm  (nanow-leaved).    10.    E.  Inc^ 
1810. 

2b 
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/.  9rbors'i0enM  (trM-Uke).    IS.    E.  Ind.     1834. 
Shrub. 

—  braeie^tum  (foryv-bneted).    M.    April.    K. 

Ind.    1818. 
'^  cmmpanmh'tum   (be]]->fotMr0d).      4.      1819. 
Shrab. 

—  «MN(a'him  (ton^-Uiled).    10.    May.     SyUict. 

1838.     DeciduoiM. 
'•' dianthi/b'lium  (disnthui-leared).    May.    D^ 
ctdnouc. 

—  ^(e'jrt/e  (flexible).    10.    April.    E.  Ind.    1625. 

—  hirsu'tum  (hairy).    8. .  June.    E.  Ind.    1750. 

Shrub. 
'- Utiifo'timm  (broad-leaved).     SO.     Juna.     E. 
Ind.    1810.    Twiner. 

—  UiurifcfUum  (bay-leaved).    4.    June.  E.  Ind. 

1910. 

—  muitift&rum  (mauT-flowered).    May.    Shrub. 
'^paniteula'twk  (panided).    ft.  January.  China. 

1818. 

—  revolu*him  (roIled-back->loiMr«rf).     19.    Tel- 

low.    June.    B.  Ind.    1819. 

—  8a*mbme  (Zamback).  0.  E.  Ind.  lM5.  Twiner. 

—  -"^-^ JWrt-pUtno  (double-flowering).    6.     E. 

lud.    1700. 

irtfoliaftum  (thi«a-leaTed).     6.     E.  Ind. 

17S0. 

—  aeo'fuitfvw  (climbmg)f    10.    Augoati     £.  Ind. 

1880. 
"  aimplieif</timm  (aimple-lcaTod).      S.     Jane. 
South  Seas.    1800. 

—  tgringifo'tiMm  (lilac-leaved).    April.    E.  Ind. 

1838. 

—  trim^rve  (three-nerved).    90.    E.  Ind.     Ifm4. 
'-  wmiuia'twn  (wavy).  5.  January.  China.  1810. 

Ja'tbopha.  (From  iatroSf  physician, 
and  tropke,  food ;  referriag  to  its  medi- 
cinal qaalities.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeivartt 
[Enphorbiaceod].  Linn.,  2l-Moncecia 
lOMonadelphia.) 

Caatava  bread  and  tapioca  are  made  from  the 
voota,  although  the  juice  ia  an  acrid  poison.  Stove 
evergreen  •hrubs,  except  herhufcta.  Sometimes 
by  seed,  in  sandy  peat,  in  a  hotbed ;  enttangs  of 
voung  Arm  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  briak  bottom- 
heat;  let  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  be  dried  be- 
fore inaerting ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  «i<*  to  85^1  winter,  ft&<*  to  60". 

H.  eoeci'nea  (scarlet).   4.    Scarlet.  Cuba.    1894. 

—  integ^rrima  (most-entire.    Spiey-ieaved),    S. 

Scarlet.    June.    Caba.     1800. 

—  mn/li't^da  (manv-deft).   8.   Green.    Jnly.   8. 

Amer.  1000. 
«^  pandmrmfo'Ha  (flddle-leavd).  4.  Searlai.  Joly. 

Cuba.  1800. 
'^  poi^grioa  (govAj'ttalkei),   1 4*   Oranfe,  red* 

Santa  Martha.    1847. 

Jefferso'mia.  (Named  in  honoar  of 
T,  Jejferiony  president  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  Nat  ord., 
Berberid$  [BerberidaoesB].  Linn.,  S-Oc- 
tandria  i-Afonogyniu,  Allied  to  Dipbyl- 
leja.) 

Hardy  herbaceona  perennial.  Seeds  and  division 
of  the  plant,  la  spring;  common,  sandy  garden- 
soil. 

/.  tf^ilir'lla  (two-leaved).  i.  White.    May.    H. 
Amer.    1709. 

Jersey  Thistle.    CentaaCrea  itnaWdJL 

Jebusalex  Abtichoilb  {^Helia*fUhm$ 
tubero'wut)^  flourishes  most  in  a  riol^ 


light  soil,  with  an  open  exposure.  Plan! 
middle-sixed  tubers,  or  cuttings  of  th* 
large  ones,  one  or  two  eyes  being  pi*- 
B«ryed  in  each.  Plant  tonvrds  the  end  ol 
March,  though  it  may  be  performed  ia 
February,  or  even  preferably  in  Oetober. 

Insert  by  the  dibble  in  rows  three  faet 
apart  each  way,  and  four  inchea  deepu 
The  only  attention  necessary  is  an  ooc^ 
sional  hoeing  to  loosen  the  surface,  a 
little  of  the  earth  being  drawn  up  about 
the  stems.  Early  in  August  cut  the 
off  about  their  middle,  to  admit 
freely  the  air  and  light,  and  in  other 
spects  to  be  beneficial  to  the  tubers. 

They  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted  dur- 
ing September,  and  in  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  stems  have  withered  entirely, 
for  preservation  in  sand  for  winler*a  usew 
They  should  be  raised  as  completely  as 
possible ;  for  the  smallest  piece  of  tuber 
will  vegetate  and  appear  in  spring.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  often  al- 
lotted some  remote  comer  of  the  gaiden; 
buttheir  culinary  merits  certainly  demand 
a  more  favourable  treatment 

Jebubalem  Sage.    Phh'mis  firmtietfm^ 

Jebusalex  Thobn.  ParkiHUj'niA  mm- 
lea^ta. 

Jet  d'Eau.    8ee  Fountain. 

Jew's  Apple.    Sola'nvm  wuhnse'mtm 

Job's  Teabs.    Co'ix, 

JoLu'nA  Afbica'na.  See  Tsmi'iii 
peda'ta. 

Jone'sxa.  (Named  after  Sir  JT.Jomn. 
Nat  ord.,  Legvminoui  PUutU  [Fabaoee]* 
lADn.^l-H9plandna\-Monofifnuu  Allied 
to  AmhersUa.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cattinga  of  ripened  ahoote  ia 
sand.  In  a  brisk  heat ;  peat  and  loam.     Sunn 
temp.,  W*  to  85^;  winter.  65^  to  60". 

J.  Avifca  (Asoea).    90.    Orange.    E.  Ind.    I* 

—  aeo'iideiM  (climbing).  90.  Orange.  E.  ind.  1 

Jon  QUILL.     NarcVasusjonquViU* 

JossfNiA.    See  Mt'btus. 

Jove's  Fbuit.    Lau'rus  diaep^'rot, 

JuAHULLO'A.  (Named  after  two  Sptt* 
niardfl,  Don  O.  Jtutn  and  Ikm  Ulieeu 
Nat  ord.,  NigfUsKadee  [Solanacec].  AL 
lied  to  Lycium.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahmba,  with  oraage 
Cttttinga  in  aand,  onder  a  glass,  in  *^    ' 
rough  peat  I  and  a  OMMst,  hif(h 
stove.     PmtutfUca   b  eoaudcrcd  a 
plant  in  its  native  eountrj. 

/•  emrmdfaea  (orange).    Jane.   8.  Amer. 

—  parMfiic*  (paiasitie).   S.  May.   Pern. 

Junaa-TBEE.    Ce'reii. 
Jd'olahs.    Wahint    (From  JcmM^  tbft 
heathen  god,  and  gimn^  a  nut    Mat. 
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Jwfiands  [Juglandaees].    linn.,  %\'Mo- 

nmeia  d-Enneatidria,) 

Hardy  deeiduoua  trees,  all  UoeaominK  in  April. 
Nau  aown  when  gathered,  or  preaervea  until  the 
following  aprine.  in  order  to  keep  them  from  ver- 
mia  {  alao  gralting  and  budding  the  more  rare 
•periea  and  ▼arieties.  In  budding,  the  amall,  al- 
most inconspicnotta  buda  at  the  oaae  of  the  year** 
shoot  are  to  oe  ehoaen ;  deep,  loamy  toil.  In  auch 
loila  the  nut  ahould  be  inaerted  where  the  tree  ia 
to  glow  I  in  all  poor  soils  it  is  better  to  be  trans- 
planted, ao  M  to  cut  the  tap-root,  and  cause  the 
roots  to  feed  more  among  the  good  surface-soil. 

/.  0bufrea  (grey.  Butter  Nut),  80.  N.  Amer.  ifoft- 
^fngbufi^lw  (ash-leaTed).    40.    N.  Amer. 

—  wifgru  (black).    30.    N.  Amer.    lOsg. 
^^Imiea'fTM  (winged-firuited).    40.    N.  Amer. 
->  re'fia  (common.  Royal).    50.    Persia,    istfi. 
taeinii^ta  (eut-leav««0.    60.    Persia. 

— mV^ma  (largest-yViuierfj.    SO.    Persia. 

->  "-^  pe'nduta  (weeping). 

. $ere^tma  (laU'Vegetaiing).    60.    Persia. 

— t^neru  {.thin-thelUd),    60.    Peraia. 

JuJUBB.    ZVzyphus  ju^juba. 

JuLUS.  Snake  millipede.  J.  UrrettHs 
lias  about  200  legs.  Lead  colour.  Scaly, 
like  the  woodlou^e.  Is  said  to  eat  the 
xoots  of  the  pansy. 

J.  pukAeUitf.— Ochreous  colour,  with 
erimBon  spots  down  its  sides.  Legs,  about 
170.  Is  said  to  attack  roots  of  beans, 
cabbageR,  peas,  and  scarlet  beans. 

J,  complanattu. — Lilac  colour.  Sixty 
legs.  Is  said  to  eat  potato- tubers.  Put 
tKeUuM  is  also  found  in  the  fruit  of  the 
strawberry;  but  in  every  instance  we 
doubt  whether  the  plant  in  which  the 
mi]lil>ede  is  found  has  not  first  been 
injured  by  slugs,  or  some  other  cause, 
so  that  decay  has  commenced. 

JXJLY-FI.0WBB.    Protcfpujulijlffra, 

Jun'PEBUS.      Juniper.      (From    the 
Celtic /tt/fi}Mmi«,  rough.     Nat.  ord.,  Coni- 
fert  [Pinaceae].    Linn.,  22-Z)i«c»a    13 
Monadelphla.'^ 

Seeds,  which  will  retain  their  vitality  for  years, 
and  when  aown,  seldom  Tegetate  under  a  twelve- 
month, and  sometimes  nearer  two  years ;  cuttings 
in  the  end  of  summer,  in  a  shady  border,  in  sandr, 
firm  aoil.  and  covered  with  hand-glasses ;  sandy 
loam.  The  berries  of  the  common  juniper  are 
osed  for  flavouring  gin. 

HALF-BABDT  EYBBQB£EN8. 
/.  Borftatfc'nsit  (Barbadoes  Cedar).  SO.  Florida. 

1811. 
^Mermudiafna    (Bermuda  Cedar),    SO.    May. 
Bermudas.    1683. 

-  Cape'nsit  (Cape).    May.    Mexico.    1836. 
-fMreida  (weak).    May.    Mexico.    1836. 
'-MegitM^na  (Mexican).    May.    Mexico.    I846. 

—  le^rayo'fia  (four-angled).  Mky.  Mexico.  1830. 

HARDY  EYEBOREENS. 
/.  Gkiise'issif  (Chineae)i    10.  Mav.    China.   1804. 

—  eomasw'nit  (common).    6.    May.    Britain. 

•- —^  r«iuute'«Mi«  (Canadian).    SO.    Hay.    Ca- 
nada.    18S0. 
na'na  (dwarf).    S.    May.    Siberia. 


J.  0ommti'«<t  ekUfnga  (oblong-yVvf/Ml).    Jana. 

— obl&nga  pe'nduta  (obIong<weeping).    & 

May.    Britain. 

—  Sue'eiea  (Swediah).  13.  May.    North  Europe, 

—  Craco'oia  (Cracow).    4.    May.    Poland.    IKSOt 

—  Dau'riea  (Daurian).    8.  July.    Dauria.    1791* 

—  drujK^eea  (drupe-yVwt/etf).  4.  May.  Syria.  18M« 

—  exee'tea  (tali).    SO.    Siberia.     I8O6. 

~  Watf'ca  (milky- green).    May.    China.    1814. 
-^hewuepha'riea   (half- globe- Aeadcrf).     May. 
Mount  Etna.    1844. 

—  Hermafnni  (Hermann's).    May. 

—  Lj^cia  (Lycian).  10.  May.  South  Europe.  1/60. 

—  maeroeafrpa  (Urge-fruited).    May.    Greece. 

—  Neoboraee'fuk  (Naumburg).    May. 

—  oblo'nga  (oblong).    May.    America.     1820. 

—  oxjfce'tfrM (sharp-cedar).  IS. May.  Spain.  i/30. 

—  JMicmfeea  (Phcenician).  SO.  May.    South  Eu« 

rope.    168S. 

—  reeu^roa  (benuback).  4.  May.  Nepanl.  I8I7. 

—  relirio'Ma  (religious).    May. 

—  eabrna  (common  savin).  4.  May.  South  Europe* 

1548. 
— —^  c/j»i'iia  (alpine).    l|.    May.    Britain. 

—  — —  tupreseifo'lia  (cypress-leaved).   4.    May* 

South  Europe.     1648. 

—  ^—/(/liie  ttariega'He  (variegated-leaved).    4. 

May.     Europe. 
—proi/ra7a( prostrate).    {.    May.    N.Am«>r. 

—  tamariac^f/Ua  (tankariak  -  leaved).    4.    May. 

South  Europe.     1663. 

oarteftt'/a  (variegated).    6.    May.    South 

Europe. 

—  Smf/M<( Smith's).    May.    Nepaul. 

—  equama'ta  (scaly).    4.    May.    Nepaul.     1834. 

—  tkurVfera  (incense-bearing).  10.  May.  Spain. 

1673. 

—  uoVfera  (grape  bearing).    Cape  Horn. 

—  Virginia'na  (Virginian.  Red  Cedar),  30.  May. 

N.  Amer.    1664. 

—  — i—  CaroUniafna  (Carolina).    May.  Carolina. 
hufmUit  (humble).  18.  May.  N.  Amer.1800. 

Jdpitsb'b  Beard.  Anthy'lVa  ba'rba- 
Jo'vis. 

Jupiter's  Ete  and  Jitfiter's  Beard. 
Sempervi'vum  tecto'rum. 

Juri'nba.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat. ord.,  Compotiles  [Asteracese].  Linn., 
iQ'Syngenesia  l-^qualis.  Allied  to  Ser- 
ratula.) 

Hardy    herbaeoous    perennials,    with   purple 
flowers.  Seeds  and  divi^on  of  the  plant  in  spring ; 
common  soil. 
/.  tpeeta'bilis  (showy).    June.    Europe.    1837. 

—  tubacauflii  (short-stemmed).  June.  Caucasus. 

1837. 
Jussieu'a.  (Named  after  the  eelehrated 
botanical  family  of  Jussieu.  Nat.  ord., 
Onayrads  [Onagraceae].  Linn.,  10-/>/- 
candfia  1-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Liid- 
wigia.) 

AU  stove  aquatlen,  except  grandilh'ra^  which 
belongs  to  the  g  eea'iouse,  and/yi«/e'see»M,  which 
is  a  shrub,  and  all  yellow-flowered.  Cuttings,  di- 
viaions»  and  seeds  s  loamy  soil,  in  basins  of  water. 
J. /r«/c'*c«M  (shrubby).    Yellow.    June.    1884. 

Evergreen  shrnb. 
^  grandljh'ra  (large-flowered),  l^.  ^aitow.  As* 

irttst.    Carolina.     181S. 

—  o€i</Jtda  (eight-dofi;.  TtUow.  Julys  Cariktafc 
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J.  octooa'hiM  (dsht-?alTed}.  Yellow.  Jaly.  8. 
Amer. 

—  pii(/sa  (downy).  Yellow.  July.  Caraceot.  1890. 

—  re'pffnf  (creeping).    1.    Yellow.    August.    W. 

Ind.      1SI7. 

« aec'Ara  (rough).  4.  Yellow.  July.  8.  Ainar. 
1810. 

'•^  n^frutieo'aa  (half-shrubby).  1|.  Yellow.  Au- 
gust.   India.    1808. 

•*&par/jn'a'na(SwartVs).  Yellow.  July.  W.  Ind. 
1826. 

—  wUh/ia  (»haggy).  Yellow.  July.  E.  Ind.  1 890. 

JusTi'ciA.  (Named  after  J,  Justice j  a 
eelebrated  Scotch  horticulturist.  Nat.  ord., 
Acantkads  [Acantbacese].  Linn.,2-i)ia/i- 
drial-Monogynia,  Allied  to Erauthemum.) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  and 
to  be  treated  as  tender  and  half-hardy  annuala; 
many  of  them,  and  all  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
species,  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  old 
shoots,  and  young  side-shoots,  striking  very  soon 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  heat,  most  of  thf 
leaves  being  allowed  to  remain.  As  they  are  fa^c 
growers,  where  room  is  at  all  valuable,  young  on«  s 
should  be  grown,  and  the  old  ones  thrown  away 
every  year;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  60"  to 
85** ;  winter,  4Sf*  to  5S".  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  beat!— Coecffteo,  eo'mea,  coma'la,  for' 
nu/tOf  iu'eida,  §alviaft&ra^  and  apeci&Ma. 

BTOVB  ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL. 
/.  dliafrU  (hair-fringed).    1.  White.   July.    W. 
Ind.    1780. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREEN  SHRUB. 
/.  pa'^/a  (spreading).    White.    April.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1894. 

STOVE  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
/.  eoma'ta  (tufted).  9. Purple.  July. Jamaica.  179S. 

—  eeAiW<(es(echittm-like).  l.  Bed.  April.  E.Ind. 

1890. 

—  eUmgafta  (lengthened).  S.  Red.  May.  S.  Ind. 

1819. 

—  ^^to'/a  (lar^e-spotted).   1|.  Yellow.    April. 

£.  Ind.    1898. 

—  fiemoro'sa  (grove).  3.  Purple.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1/06. 

—  peclora'/i«  (pectoral-ftoZfam).  S.  Purple.  May. 

W.  Ind.    1787. 
—  r^/(er</7o'r«  (bent-baek-flowered).  1.  Purple. 

June.    W.  Ind.     1894. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN   SHRUBS. 
/.  nflba  (white).  9.  White.  June.  E.  Ind.  1816. 
'-  ama'bilis  (lovely).    Red.    S.  Amrr. 

—  ^roc/eo/a'/a  (small-bracted).  6.  Purple.-  July. 

Caraccas.    1 893. 

—  «a/^McAa  (beautiful-haired).  3.  Yellow.  Fe- 

bruary.   Brazil.    1894. 

—  Caracaaafna  (CantecaB)«  5.  Violet.  May.  Ca- 

raccas.   1899.    Trailer. 

—  ea'mea  (flesh-coloured).  4.  Flesh.  August.  Rio 

Janeiro.     1897. 

—  CarMa§rtne'iMJf  (Carthagena).  1^.  Purple.  July. 

Carthagena.  17(9. 

—  cocci'tt^a  (scarlet).    5.  Scarlet.   Febniary.   8. 

Amer.    1770. 

—  «iKpMa7a  (apine-pointed).   1 4.  July.  Arabia. 

1890. 

—  ^ek/lium  (expelling),  t.  Blue.  June.  E.  Ind. 

17»». 

—  /omu/M  (beautiful),   i.  Purple.    May.    1818. 
-^furtwfta  (forked),  ft.  Viclet.  April.  Peru.  170ft. 

Trailer. 
•  -  geMeiMt^  (joicted).   Jt   Purple.  June.  W. 
Ind. 


/.  lanetolafU  (epear-head  feawerf).  8.  Red.  J.M& 
E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  lythotpermifo'lia  (gromwell-Ieaved).  S.  P^upld 

April.    Peru.    17(K).    Trailer. 

—  Moida  (shining-Zeooerf).  s.  Scarlet.  July.  W. 

Ind.    1799. 

—  MaedonefUim  {Un,  McDondl'e).  Yellow.  No- 

▼ember. 

—  flM0»/a'/a(apotted).  S.  Ptavpte.  Jnt.  W.Iad. 

189S. 

—  natufta  (large-snouted).  1.  WUt?.  Jne.  & 

Ind.    1790. 

—  fiodo'M (knotted).  Red.  Asguat.  Branl.  18tt* 

—  pi'cto  (painted).  8.  Crimson,  inly.   E.laiL 

1780. 
-^lufrido  gangttlfnea  (lurid- blood- iMmd).   8. 

Crimson.    July.    B.  Ind.     1789. 
-- potgitafchya  (many-spiked).  9.    Piak.  Jumi 

Guiana.    1891. 

—  pyfmUa  (dwarf).    4.    April.    S.  Amer.    189ft. 

—  ramost'M<ma  (most-branchy).  9.  Purple.  J« 

E.  Ind.     1895. 

—  R9Mburghia'na{Boxym^*%),  l.Pi^. 

E. Ind.    181ft. 

—  talnU^/U/ra  (sage- flowered).   4.   Scarlet.  July. 

Mexico.     1894. 

—  rpectVra  (showy).  4.  Purple.  August.  K.lBd. 

1896. 

—  ^A]rrs(/fo'ra(thyrse-flowercd}.  8.  Scarleft.  ApriL 

E. Ind.    1819. 

—  variega'ta  (striped-/overerf).   9.  Bed.  May. 

Guiana.    1895. 

—  ven/Heo'M  (swollen).  White,  red.  June.  GUbb. 

1896. 

—  vf<e//i'na  (yolk-coloured).  I.  Yellow.  May.  B. 

Ind.    1818. 

E. 

Kadsu'ra.      (The    Japanese    naina. 

Nat.  ord.,  Kadsurads  [Schizandraceae]. 

Linn.,  22-IH(Bcia  l^-Polifandrieu) 

A  trailing  half-hardy  evergreen.  Cuttiags  ef 
half-ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  b^-glaas,  nd 
in  heat,  in  May ;  peat  and  loam. 

K.  Japofniea  (Japan).  White.  Juae.  Japan.  Iftil. 

KiBUFFE'RTA.  Galangale.  (Named  after 

Kannpfer,  a  German  naturalist.  Nat.oH., 

Oingerwarts  IZingihertLcead'},  Linn.,l-lfo- 

nandria  \-Monogynia.  AlUej  to  Carcnma.) 

StbTe  herbaceous  perennials.  DMsiM  of  the 
plant  as  fresh  growth  commeocea;  saadyloaB, 
flbry  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  Temp.,  43^  to  Sft* 
when  at  rest ;  from  60**  to  85*  when  growing. 

r.  e7e^afu  (elegant).    1.    Purple.    Pegu.    1698. 
~  ^cUtt'fWa  (galanga).    1.    White^  purple.  July. 
E.  Ind.    1798. 

—  mor^'na'/a  (bordered).  l.Blue.  July.  E.  lad. 

1839. 

—  9vatifoUia  (oval-leaved).    1.  Blue.  June.  Ma- 

lacca.   1899. 

—  rotu'nda  iround-roated),  1.  Bed.  white.  Jaly. 

£.  Ind.    1764. 

Eagene'gzia.  (Named  after  Cmmt 
Kageneckf  a  patron  of  botanj.  Nat  ofd.. 
i?05eu;or<«  [Bosacefts].  Linn.,  12«/mm»- 
dria  2-PentagyMa,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  treea,  from  Chill,  wkh 
white  flowers.  Cuttings  of  rather  ripe  ahooes  in 
send,  under  a  bell-glass  ( probably,  also,  by  gtafl- 
ing  on  some  rosaceous  plaat.  as  the  HawtSoiaft 
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lotmit  witli  a  little  Muadj  -peat.  Winter  temp.,  SA^ 
to  45^.  CrtU4igm  4e»  has  stood  for  years  against  a 
conserrative  wall  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
produced  fruit  there  in  18S7.  The  male  flowers 
aff«  io  clusters;  the  female  flowers  are  solitarj. 

X,  ermtmgoi'det  (tMwttkon-Ukt),    80.    I8S1. 

—  obk/nga  (obloDgotooeeiQ.    90.    June.    18M. 

KaIiAnko'e.  (From  the  Chinese  name 
of  one  of  the  species.  Nat.  ord.,  House- 
Ueka  [OrassolacesB].  Linn.,  %'Octandria 
^Tetragynia,    Allied  to  Bochea.) 

Stove  succulent  evergreens.  Cuttings  dried  at 
their  base  soon  root  in  sandy  loam,  in  a  little  heat : 
sundy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo*'  to  80^,  and 
abimdance  of  water  when  growing  and  flowering. 
Winter  temp.,  46°  to  65°,  and  almost  dry. 

K*  ucutifio'ra  (pointed-fiowtfed).  S.  White*  Au- 
gust.   E.  Ind.    1806. 

—  JKgjfpNfaea  (Egyptian).  S.TeIlow.  July.  Egypt. 

1880. 
-» eeratopkg'Ua  (hom-leaoed),  S.  Yellow.  July. 
China.    18S0. 

—  ereiufta  (scolloped).     S.     Yellow.      August. 

Sierra  Leone.    1703* 

—  imdmiafia  ^cni'leaved),   S.  Yellow.   July.  E. 

Ind.     1781. 

—  niundi/a'tta  (ronnd-leaTod).   S.  White.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    )8iO. 
apathmlarta  (spatBlate).  S.  Yellow.  July.  China. 
isao. 

—  m'Hoim  (variable).    Yellow.    July.    E.Ind. 
EAI.S.     See  BoBECOLS. 

Ka'ucia.  (Named  after  Peter  Kalm^ 
tt  Swedish  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Heatk- 
worU  [Eiicaceae].  Linn.,  IQ-Decaudiia 
\-Monoggnia.    Allied  to  Azalea.) 

Hardy  evergreens,  all  from  North  America,  and 
all  red-flowered,  except  where  specified.  By  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sandy  peat,  in  a  shady 
]»Iace,  under  hand-lights ;  by  layers  made  at  the 
end  of  summer;  by  seeds  sown  *n  shallow  pans 
fiDed  with  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame 
until  the  seedliogs  are  up,  pncked  off  when  flu- 
gamble,  kept  dose  again,  and  gradually  inured 
to  the  open  air;  sandy  peat-soil  is  best,  though 
th<y  often  thrive  well  in  sandy  loam  and  leu^ 
mould  ;  good  for  forcing. 
JT.  aiif«>f(^o7ta  (nanrow-leaved).   S.  June.  1730. 

—  •— ^/oi'/iif  mn^eira'^  (wiegated-leaved).    9. 

June. 
— -  — —  tK^nima  (leaat).    S.    June. 
— -  — —  iM'na  (dwarf),    i.    June. 

—  — —  ovaftu  (egg-leave4)*    S.    Jane. 

—  — —  pw'mtte  (dwarf).    S.    June. 
— re^eea  (rosv).    S.    June. 

*-  — —  mfbru  (rta-ftomered).    3.    Jane. 

—  CHieea'taCweage-leaMiO-  t*  White,  red.  June. 

1890. 
— ^ieu'ea  (milky-green).  S.  Purple.  April.  1707' 
^  — —  rogmarM^lim    (rosemary  •  leaved),      a. 

April.    1813. 

—  Alrm'to (hairy).    ^.     August.    1780. 

—  Ia<f^e'/ia  (broad-leaved).    8.    June.    1784. 

K4i:x>ba'sthe8.  AsynonymeofBochea, 
and  now  erroneoaslj  appliiad  to  Cra'ssula 
tmxfnea  and  its  varieties.  See  Ro'chea. 
Kaxoubu  Vims.  OV$tu$  anta'rciicut, 
Kasbu'xia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
VtLotd^Ccmpoeites  [Asteraoeai].  Linn., 
ly^Sjfnfenegia  ^Supei^ua,) 


Hardy  herbaeeoua.  Divirions  of  the  plant  In  Ac 
spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

K»  Caftpim  (Caspian).   Purple.   August.    Caspiat 

Kaulfd'ssia.    (Named  after  F.  Kaul. 

fuss,  MJ),    Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Aster- 

acee].  Linn.,  l\i-8yngenesia%'8uperjlua,) 

Hardy  annuls.  Seeds  m  the  flower-border,  in 
April,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted afterwards.   The  last  method  is  the  best. 

K,  isseuli/o'tia  (chestaut-leaved).  Brown,  yellow. 
June.    Isle  of  Leyte. 

—  ameUofdes  (amellua-like).  1.  Blue.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I8ig. 

Ejelp  is  the  ash  remaining  after  sea- 
weed is  burnt,  and  has  been  used  with 
great  advantage  as  a  manure  to  potatoes, 
brocoli,  and  other  species  of  cabbage- 
worts.  It  is  composed  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  iodide  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, carbon,  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  other  matters  of  trivial 
importance.     See  Green  MAimitE. 

Eennb'dya.  (Named  after  Mr,  Ken- 
nedffj  of  the  firm  of  Lee  and  Kennedy, 
nurserymen.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaces].  Linn.,  ll-IHadelphia 
3-Decttndria, 

Greenhouse  evergreen  twiners,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  short  side-shoots  getting  Arm, 
in  April  and  May,  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat,  under 
a  bell-glass,  kept  close  for  a  fortnight,  and  then 
put  into  a  little  extra  heat ;  peat  and  sandy  loam. 
^Vinrer  temp.,  40^  to  48",  and  most  of  them  like 
a  Utile  shade  in  summer.  All  the  species,  also, 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  after 
being  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours,  may 
be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed. 

K-  coce9nea  (scarlet).   10.  Scarlet.   June.    1803. 

—  Comptonii^na  (Corapton's).  13.  Blue.  April. 

1803. 

—  Ae^eropAy'i/a  (variable-leaved).    4.    18S4. 

—  inophyila  (nerve-leaved).  4.  Scarlet.  JuDe.1824. 
•— macropAjr'//a  (large-leaved).  )5.  Purple.  1836. 
^  Marry  of  Urn   (Mrs.  Marryatt's).     4.    Scsrlet. 

April.     1834. 

—  monophy'Ua  (simple-leaved).  10.  Purple.  May. 

1700. 

~ ton^ iTMvmo'ca  (long-racemed).  8.  Pink* 

18S8. 

—  nigricans  (dark-eoroUoed).  8.  Purple,  green* 

March.    1839. 

—  eea'/a  (egg-lraved).    0.    Purple.    June.    1816* 

—  parvtyfo'ra  (small-ylowered).    4.    1824. 
—|>ro«<ra^la  (prostrate).  4.  Scarlet.  April.  1790* 
— mCnor  (smaller).    Red.    June.    1836. 

—  rubicti^nda  (red).  10.  Dark  red.  June.  Braxit* 

1788. 

—  ceri'cea  (silky).    4.    Scarlet.    May.    1824. 

—  SterWngU  (StirUng's).  S.  Scwlet.  May.  1884. 

KENTBOPHyLLUM.  (From  kentron,  a 
spine,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  literally,  spine- 
leaved.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracess]. 
Linn.,  19-8ifngenesia  i-Frusiranea.) 

Hardy  annuals,  except  arbor^seens,  which  Is 
a  half-hardy  evergreen  shrub.  Seed  in  April,  but 
better  stall  in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  and  trans- 
planted In  May.    Cutttngs  of  tba  young  sboota  of 
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Wfharif»een$  nnder  a  htnd-light,  in  spring  |  fim- 
mon  gmrden-Mtl. 

C  arftorc'fMiM  (shrubby),   tf.    Yellow.   AvfOtt. 
Spun.    1731. 

—  Cre'tiea  (Cretan).   S.  White.  Jane.    CMdia. 

17s  I. 
^  Ima'U  (woolly).     S.    TeUow.    July.    8011th 
Knrope.    ISQd. 

—  TonVico  (Taurian).   9.   ToUow.  Jana.  Caa« 

casus.     1818. 
KemtdcktCoffex-trbe.  Gymno'cladus. 

Kk'rria.   (Named  after  ilf.  Kerr^  onoe 

saperintendent  of  the  Botanio  Garden. 

Ceylon.   Nat.  ord.,  Roieworts  [Rosacee]. 

linn.,  i2-Icoiandria  Z-Trigynia,    Allied 

to  Spinea.) 

Hardy  deciduous  sbmb,  with  yellow  flowers, 
from  Japan,  formerly  called  Coreho^nuJap&nlems' 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light  { 
layers,  and  division  of  the  plant ;  common  loam. 

K'Japo^iUea  (Japanese).     3.     Blooms  through 
summer.    170O. 

—  ^^-~/Wre-pte'no  (double-flowered).   6.  Joae. 

1700. 

KiTNXT  Bean.    Phoie'olus  vulgn'rU, 

Varieties. — There  are  three  kinds — the 
Munnertj  or  twining  yarieties ;  the  Dwarfi ; 
and  the  SkinUu^  or  AfatUft-ioui,  Th  Be 
last,  and  the  mnners,  are  those  most 
commonly  cultivated,  being  eaten  pod  and 
seed  together,  whilst  of  others  only  the 
seeds  are  eaten. 

RunnerM. — Large  Running  White,  White 
Long  Pod^  Dutch  Cau  Knife,  Long  Wliue, 
or  Large  White  Sugar.  A  good  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  late  use. 

Sabre,  Seeds  white.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all,  being  a  good  bearer,  and 
its  pods  of  great  length  and  size.  This 
sort  grows  very  high. 

Prudhommef  or  Prodommet.  Seeds  grey- 
ish, oval,  and  small.  There  is  a  yellow 
variety  of  this. 

^  Prague,  or  Red  Pea,    Seeds  round,  of 
violet  colour.  A  moderate  hearer,  and  late. 

Prague  Bicolor.  Similar  to  the  last,  seed 
a  little  larger.  A  good  bearer,  but  very  late. 

Sophie,  Like  the  Prague,  but  seeds 
whiter  and  larger.  A  moderate  hearer, 
and  late. 

Smalt  White  French  Runner,  White 
seeds,  ohlong,  and  very  thin.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  but  is  too  tender  to  ripen  its  seeds 
in  this  country,  except  under  a  wall  in  a 
very  warm  sAuation. 

Lima,  Seeds  very  large,  thick,  and  of  a 
dirty  white;  pods  large,  short,  slightly 
rough,  and  wrinkled.  Prolific,  and  the 
seeds  are  very  mealy ;  but  in  this  climate 
a  erop  can  only  be  obtained  by  forward- 
ing  the  plants  in  a  hotbed,  and  plantia^ 
then  oat  singly  in  May.  It  is  eaten  both 


in  a  green  state  and  shelled.  It  srowe 
high. 

Venetian  Sugar.  Kesembling  Unia, 
the  principal  difference  consisting  in  the 
seeds  being  flatter,  larger,  and  speekled 
with  red.  An  abundant  bearer,  bat  maal 
be  used  young. 

Pale  Turkey,  OT  Scarlet  Runner,  Ofthie 
there  are  two  varieties  distinct  from  the 
common  Haricot,  one  with  eearlet,  the 
other  with  white  flowers;  the  latter  is 
preferable  for  culinary  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  mealiness  and  thinner 
skin.  There  is  also  a  third  variety  with 
two-coloured  flowers,  but  it  is  not  supe- 
rior to  either  of  the  above.  A  good 
bearer,  but  not  very  early. 

Dwarf.  ^  Dwarf  WhiU  Dutch,  JhHeh 
Long  Pod,  or  Early  Dwarf  Dutc/L  Pods 
long,  narrow,  and  excellent  when  green ; 
seeds  white,  small,  a  little  compressed. 
Not  very  early  in  this  country. 

Early  WJUte,  or  Brewer's  White,  Seeds 
white,  narrow,  rather  long,  and  ^lin- 
drical.  It  is  very  dwarf,  early,  good  for 
forcing,  equally  suited  for  eating  green. 
and  when  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Dwarf  White  Sans-parchemin  forsM 
thick,  bushy  plants.  Good  whilst  green ; 
stringless  till  three  parts  grown,  and  ex- 
cellent when  ripe. 

Dwarf  American  White.  Pod  short,  ol 
a  strong  and  branching  habit,  sometimes 
climbing  a  little,  but  generally  dwarf,  and 
not  requiring  support;  very  prolific;  its 
short,  swollen  pod  a  little  hooked,  strongly 
coloured  with  reddish-brown,  partiealariy 
at  the  two  extremities ;  this  is  not  in  the 
least  stringy. 

Of  the  Haricot  Suisse  there  sre  many 
varieties,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
White,  the  Orey.  and  the  Red. 

Dwarf  Black-Spotted, — Grown  partico- 
larly  in  the  Maine.  The  Mohawk  liom 
the  United  States. 

Dwaxf  Red-SfecHed,  Fulnet's  SpeUed 
Dwarf  and  Long-Spotted  French.  These 
have  peculiar  oharaoteis,  according  to 
the  length  and  form  of  their  seeds.  Tfaer 
are  all  excellent  in  a  green  stute,  for 
which  they  are  chiefly  used. 

Dwarf  Negro.  Used  in  a  green  state ; 
this  rivals  the  Swiss  variebes.  Xliis  is 
one  of  the  best  for  general  use,  sad  tm 
abundant  bearer. 

Haricot  Noir  de  Belgique.  Is  pcrfsetly 
dwarf^  and  is  the  eariiest  which  ve  an 
yet  acquainted  with.  Its  pods,  although 
rather  palet  are  veiy  good  in  a  young  vUdgk 
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Omucn  JRuHner.  Highly  esteemed  for 
stewing  when  ripe ;  seeds  red,  flat,  and 
BiualL 

Flat  Yellow  Cmnada,  The  most  dwarf, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  skinless,  and 
therefore  either  good  when  yonng,  or 
when  fall  grown;  seeds  near]j  roond, 
pale  yellow,  very  good  when  dried.  A 
good  bearer. 

PcUih  Bean$*  A  proliiio  sort,  excellent 
either  fresh-shelled  or  dried;  seeds  ra> 
ther  large,  roundish,  arid  snlphnr-eo- 
lonred.  There  is  a  sub-variety  of  it  with 
eiear,  bronze-coloured  seeds,  whioh  also 
appears  to  be  good.  A  good  bearar,  and 
early.--(?tfrrf.  Chron, 

Soil  and  Siiuatian.-^k  very  light,  mel- 
low, well-drained  loam.  For  the  early  and 
late  crops,  a  sheltered  border  mast  al- 
ways be  allotted,  or  in  a  single  row  about 
a  foot  from  a  south  fence,  otherwise  the 
aitnation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Sawmf  commences  with  the  year.  They 
may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  January 
in  pots,  and  placed  upon  the  fine  of  the 
hothoase.  or  in  rows  in  the  mould  of  a 
hotbed,  for  production  iu  March,  to  be 
repeated  once  every  three  weeks  in 
similar  situations  in  Febmaxy  and 
March,  for  supplying  the  table  during 
April;  a  small  sowing  may  be  made,  if 
fine  open  weather,  under  a  frame  without 
beat,  for  removal  into  a  sheltered  border 
early  in  May.  The  chief  requisite  for 
SQccess  in  the  hothouse  is  to  have  them 
near  the  glass ;  to  keep  them  well  wa- 
tered; the  air  moist,  and  ventilated  as 
much  as  the  season  permits. 

During  May,  and  thence  until  the  first 
week  in  Angusi,  sowings  may  be  made 
once  every  tbre  i  weeks.  In  September, 
forcing  recomnvances,  at  first  merely  un- 
der frames  without  bottom-heat ;  October, 
and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
hotbeds,  dkc,  as  in  January.  Sowing, 
when  a  removal  is  intended,  should  al- 
wajB  be  made  in  pots,  the  plants  being 
less  reiArded,  as  the  roots  are  less  ipjured, 
than  when  the  seed  is  inserted  in  patches 
or  rows  in  the  earth  of  the  bed.  It  is  a 
good  practice,  likewise,  to  repeat  each 
sowing  in  the  frames  without  heat  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  as  the  first  will  often 
Ul,  when  a  seoond,  although  after  so 
•hort  a  lapse  of  time,  will  perfectly  suo- 
eeed.  In  every  instance  the  seed  is  bu- 
ried one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep. 
The  rows  of  the  main  crops  to  be  two  feet 
■part,  th«  seed  being  inserted  either  in 


driUaor  by  tbe  dibl/le,  four  incbes  apart; 
the  plants,  however,  to  be  thinned  to 
twice  that  distance.  If  a  vacancy  occurs, 
it  may  always  be  filled  by  plants  which 
have  been  carefully  removed  by  the 
trowel  from  where  they  stood  too  thick. 
The  seed  inserted  during  the  hottest  pe- 
riod of  summer  should  be  either  soaked 
in  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  laid  in 
damp  mould  for  a  day  or  two,  or  the 
drills  be  well  watered  previously  to  sowing. 

The  pods  of  both  kinds  are  always  to 
be  gathered  while  young ;  by  thus  doing, 
and  care  being  had  not  to  injure  the 
stems  in  detaching  them,  the  plants  az« 
rendered  prolific  and  long  lived. 

Foremg.^^The  hotbed  must  be  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  covered  with  earth  nine 
inches  thick.  When  the  heat  has  become 
regular,  the  seed  may  be  inserted  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  allowed 
to  stand  six  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 
Air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  to  the 
melon.  The  same  precautions  are  like* 
wise  necessary  as  to  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature, taking  the  chUl  off  the  water, 
&0.,  as  for  that  plant.  When  the  seed 
begins  to  sprout,  the  mould  should  be 
kept  regularly  moistened;  and  when 
grown  up,  water  may  be  given  mode- 
rately three  times  a  week.  The  tempe- 
rature should  never  be  less  than  60°,  nor 
higher  than  75°. 

Those  sown  under  frames  in  March  for 
transplanting  into  a  border,  when  two  or 
three  inches  in  height,  must,  in  a  like 
manner,  be  hardened  gradually  for  the 
exposure,  by  the  plentiful  admission  of 
air,  and  the  total  removal  of  the  glasses 
during  fine  days.  If  any  are  raised  in 
pots  in  the  hothouse,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared similarly  for  Uie  removal,  by  set- 
ting them  outside  in  fine  days,  and  there 
watering  them  with  cold  water. 

If  the  season  is  too  ungenial  to  re- 
move them  even  to  a  warm  border,  the 
plants  are  often  inserted  in  patches,  to 
have  the  protection  of  frames  or  hand- 
lights  at  night,  or  as  the  weather  demands. 

Bunnen. — As  these  are  more  tender, 
and  the  seed  is  more  apt  to  decay,  than 
those  of  the  dwarfs,  no  open-ground  crop 
must  be  inserted  before  eurly  iu  May,  to 
be  continued  at  intervals  of  four  weeks 
through  June  and  July,  which  will  insure 
a  supply  from  the  middle  of  this  last 
month  until  October. 

They  are  so  prolific  and  such  perma- 
nent bearers,  that  three  open-gioimd 
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MwingB  of  a  size  proportaoDate  to  the 
oonsamption,  will,  in  almost  every  in- 
ttanoe,  be  sufficient. 

They  are  inserted  in  drills,  either 
singly,  three  feet  apart,  or  in  psars  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  each  pair  four 
feet  distant  from  its  neighbour.  The  seed 
is  buried  two  inches  deep,  and  four  apart 
in  the  rows,  the  plants  being  thinned  to 
twice  that  distance. 

If  grown  in  single  rows,  a  row  of  poles 
must  be  set  on  the  south  side  of  each ; 
being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  they 
may  be  kept  together  by  having  a  light 
pole  tied  horizontally  along  their  tops, 
or  a  post  being  fixed  at  each  end  of  a 
row,  united  by  a  cross  bar  at  their  tops : 
a  string  may  be  passed  from  this  to  each 
of  the  plants.  If  the  rows  are  in  pairs,  a 
row  of  poles  must  be  placed  on  each  side, 
so  fixed  in  the  ground  that  their  sum- 
mits cross,  and  are  tied  together. 

If  the  ^runners  are  nipped  off  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  the  plants  become  bushy, 
•ad  are  nearly  as  prolific  as  if  allowed  to 
olimb. 

To  obtmn  SeeeL^VoTtf  or  fifty  plants 
of  the  dwarf  kinds,  or  thirty  of  the  run- 
ners, will  be  sufficient  for  a  moderate- 
sized  family.  They  must  be  raised  pur- 
posely in  May,  or  a  like  number  from  the 
crop  in  that  month  left  ungatbered  from ; 
for  the  first  pods  always  produce  the 
finest  seeds,  and  ripen  perfectly.  In  au- 
tumn, as  soon  as  the  plants  decay,  they 
must  be  pulled  up,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
stored  in  the  pods. 

Kiblue'yeiia.  (Named  after  a  German 
patron  of  botany.  Nat  ord.,  'Hieadt  [Tem- 
strdmiaces].  Linn.,  l^-Fotyandria  1-Jlfo- 
nogynia.) 

Stove  CTergreea  tree.  Cttttinga  of  yoang  ehoote 

Setting:  firm,  in  Mnd.  under  a  bell-glM«,  and  in 
eat ;  fibrj,  sandy  loam.    dumnMr  temp.,  60^  to 
75<*i  winter,  45**  to  6«^ 

K.  eMt^Ua  (tall).  60.  White.  July.  Braiil.  ISSS. 
KntoAns'iJA.  (Derived  from  the  Ma. 
labar  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgeworts  [£u- 
phorbiaceffi] .  Linn.,  2i'M<mmcia  lO-Mo- 
nadelphia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrub.  Cuttings  of  ripe  ehoote 
in  eand,  under  a  bell-glau,  in  a  strong,  moiet 
bottom-heat ;  flbry  loam  and  Bandy  peat.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60°  to  S6^;  winter,  55°  to  60°. 

K»  tflegant  (elegant).   6.  July.  Mauritius.  IfiM. 

Kitchen-Gaiidsv. 

SfUuation. — A  gentle  declination  to- 
wiards  the  south,  with  a  point  to  the  east, 
U  the  most  favourable  aspect;  to  the 
north-e&st  the  least  so:  in  short,  any 


point  to  the  south  is  to  be  prefemd  tt 
one  verging  towards  the  north.  A  high 
wall  should  inclose  it  to  the  north  and 
east,  gradually  lowering  to  the  sonth  and 
west.  If,  however,  a  plantation  or  bmU- 
ing  on  the  east  side,  at  some  distanoi^ 
shelter  it  from  the  piercing  vrinds  which 
blow  from  that  quarter,  and  yet  are  al 
such  a  distance  as  not  to  intercut  tha 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  it  is  much  lo  be 
preferred  to  heightening  the  waU.  It  is  a 
still  greater  desideratum  to  have  a  si- 
milar shelter,  or  that  of  a  hlH  on  the 
south-west  and  north-west  points.  TIm 
garden  is  best  situated  at  a  mModenla 
elevation ;  the  summit  of  a  hill  or  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  is  equally  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  fact  not  very  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, that  low-lying  ones  are  the  nioit 
liable  to  suffer  from  blights  and  seven 
frosts ;  those  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  are  obviously  most  exposed  to  iad^ 
ment  winds. 

Size.—To  determine  the  appropriHt 
size  of  a  kitchen-garden  is  impossihki 
It  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
of  the  family,  their  partiality  for 
tables,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

It  may  serve  as  some  criterion  to  state, 
that  the  management  of  a  kitchen-gardaa 
occupying  the  space  of  an  acre  aflfaris 
ample  employment  for  a  gardener,  who 
will  also  require  an  assistant  at  the  bu- 
siest periods  of  the  year.  In  general,  a 
family  of  four  persons,  exclusive  of 
vants,  requires  a  full  rood  of  open 
garden. 

KuEiMHo'viA..  (Named  after  Mr.  KUm- 

hqffl  a  Dutch  botanist.   Nat.  ord.,  Bfttme- 

riada  [Byttneriacee].  Linn.,  Ifi-ifoitAlel- 

phia  7 -Dodeeandria,  Allied  to  Theobroma.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cntthsga  of  r^e  ywmg 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beU-jtlaM,  in  heat  i  psak 
and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  Oo^  to  9*°$  wiatct, 
ftO^toflO®. 

K.  Mapita  (stranger).  St.  Pink.   ConstanU  M» 
Ittceas.    1800. 

Emi'ohtia.  (Named  after  J.  .t^.JTfit^Ab 
late  president  of  the  Lor.don  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Nat.  ord.,  ProUads  [Prote- 
aceffi].  JAtm.y^-Tetrandrial-Mon^pda^ 
Allied  to  Grevillea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  tree.  Cnttiags  of  >ips 
shoou,  with  all  the  leaves  on,  eirepc  a  few  at  tb» 
base  of  the  cnttinc,  in  sandy  eoU.  nadflv  a  belU 
glass,  and  removed  in  a  few  iraaks  into  a  nild 
bottom-heat ;  peat,  with  a  little  sandy  kaita«  aad 
a  few  broken  potsherds.  Winter  temp.,  Sft*s»  4^. 
In  eummer  the  pots  should  be  shaded. 

X*  eMe€*lMa  (lofty).  10.  Flesh.  New  Xealaad.  UBA 
Kkioht's  Stab.    Bippea'tinam^ 
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Khol^kohl,  or  Kohl-btibx  (Bra'sHca 
tm'lo-ra'pa),.  the  Tnrmp-stemmed  Cab- 
bage. It  is  sometimes  called,  also,  the 
Gape  Cabbage.  The  stem  is  thick,  rises 
abcat  eight  inches  oat  of  the  groond,  is 
swollen  into  a  globnlar  form,  very  like 
a  large  Swedish  turnip  growing  above 
ground,  and  is  crowned  with  leaves, 
sMgfatly  scolloped  on  the  edges,  nnda- 
latod,  and  milky-green,  like  those  of  the 
toniip  we  have  mentioned.  There  are 
aevenl  varieties  of  it;  but  the  green- 
atemmed  and  the  purple- stemmed  (espe- 
dally  the  latter)  are  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  sweeter,  more  nutritioas,  and  more 
solid  than  either  the  Cabbage  or  White 
Turnip;  will  produce  a  greater  weight 
per  acre  than  the  turnip,  and  prefers  a 
heavier  soil  than  that  root ;  is  hardier,  and 
keeps  better  than  any  other  bulb ;  and 
imparts  very  little  of  that  flavour,  either 
to  milk  or  batter,  known  as  turnipy.  So 
much  relished  is  it  both  by  covrs  and 
sheep,  that  they  will  leave  either  turnips 
or  eabbages  to  partake  of  it  Hares  and 
rabbits  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  where  tbey 
abound,  Knol-kohl  can  scarcely  be  grown. 
It  is  excellent  when  boiled  for  table. 
Sow  m  the  first  week  of  March,  and 
plant  oat  in  June  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
if  the  soil  ia  fertile,  but  only  three  feet 
if  the  soil  is  less  productive^  and  three 
feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 
The  plants  must  have  the  chief  part 
of  their  steins  left  uncovered  by  the 
soil.  Two  poonds  of  seed  produce  enough 
plants  for  an  acre.  It  is  an  excellent 
crap  for  cleaning  the  soil,  as  the  width 
between  the  plants  and  rows  enables  the 
hoe  to  be  efficiently  used,  and  during  a 
lengthened  period.  When  blanks  occur, 
these  may  be  filled  up  from  the  seed-bed 
lith  fresh  plants.  The  produce  is  firom 
eighteen  to  twenty  tons,  and  upwards, 
per  acre.  The  bulbs  may  be  kept  sound 
and  nutritious  until  very  late  in  the 
spring,  even  much  later  than  the  Swedish 
tomip. 

Kko'xia.  (Named  after  R.  Krwx,  a 
traveller,  long  resident  in  Ceylon.  Nat. 
ord.,  Otnehonadi  [Cinchonacee].  linn., 
^Tetrandria  l-Ifonogynia.) 

Store  crergreeiu.  Cnttinn  of  youiif  ihoota  in 
nod,  under  a  glan,  in  Apru  or  May  i  peat  and 
htm.    Sommer  temp.,  6o^  to  S5^  {  winter,  50°  to 

9tP,  

it.  MM'rta  (oauiAt'Stumened),     White.    Jane. 

CcTlon.     1828. 
— '•'vcf  (smooth).    Pink.    JvAj,  Bengal.    1818. 
—  IwnafrcrMitCSamatraD).    White.    July.    ^. 
Ind.     1818. 


K.  iff  tea  (eylindrieal-tf/emme^.     White.     Jolj. 

E.  lad.     1820. 
—  Z^M'ttteo  (Ceylon),    i.    White.  J«ly.   Cey* 

Ion.     1820. 

Koblbsute'bia.  (Named  after  KoeL 
reuUr,  a  celebrated  German  botanist,  the 
father  of  hybridizing  plants.  Nat,  ord., 
SoapiDorU  [Sapindacee].  linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  l-MoHoyynia.) 

Hardy  deddaous  tree.  CuttiBga  of  tfao  root  i 
euttinpa  of  tbe  yovng  ahoota  unMr  a  hand-light  i 
seeds  in  spring ;  layers  in  the  end  of  summer ; 
eommon  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  besucaful 
in  its  leayee,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  mode  of 
growing,  as  it  gets  oid. 

J:.^«ii<eifte'fa(psnicled).    10.     lellow.     July. 
China.    1763. 

E0HL-B4BI  or  &UBI.     See  £lI0L-X0HL. 

Kn^viOk,    See  Qly'cb. 

Ko'PsiA.  (Named  after  Professor  JTo^ 
NaL  ord..  Dogbanes  [ Apooynacese] .  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Cerbera.) 

StoTO  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  getting  a  little  firm  at  their  base,  in  sand, 
orer  sandy  soil,  and  in  bottom-heat;  peat  and 
sandy  loam.    Summer  temp.,  Oo^  to  B6°;  winter, 

so^toao*. 

K./rutieo^ia(nhTuhhy),  Red.  May.  Pegu.  1818. 

Eb^me'bu.  (Named  after  the  two 
Kramers,  German  botanists.  Nat.  ord., 
MUkicarts  [PolygalacesB].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermia,) 

This  is  the  intensely-aitringent  called  Bhatanr- 
root  in  South  America.  Stove  evergreen  shrub. 
Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  best ;  sandy 
loam  and  tibry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  60**  to  90^; 
winter,  48°  to  00**. 

f.  |MnieOi<>'ra  (few-flowered).    4.    Red.  Mexico. 

1884. 

KKBYsfoiA.  (Named  after  Kreydg, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Melantke 
[Melanthaoes].  Linn.,  6'Hexandria  1- 
M&nogynia,    Allied  to  Uvularia.) 

Oreeahonte  herbaceous  perennial.  IMvision  of 
the  plant  in  spring ;  light,  sandy  loaan ;  requiros 
the  proteetioa  of  a  cold  pit,  or  a  eool  greenhonao, 
in  winter. 

JC.  muUiflo'ra  Tmany-flowered^^    1.  Rose.  June* 
N.  S.  Wales.     1883. 

Kd'hkia.    (Named  after  Adam  JTuAii, 

an  American  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Com' 

poeites  [AsteracesB].  Linn.,  19-Sy»§enesia 

I'^qualis.    Allied  to  Liatris.) 

Herbaeeous  perennials.  Divisions  In  spring  | 
sandy  loam.  Pretty  little  plants ;  the  tenderest  re- 
quire a  cold  pit,  or  a  greenhouse,  in  winter. 

HARDY. 

jr.Or<»o'«l«(Criton{a).    !(.    White.    July.    N. 

Amer.    181 6. 
*  Eupatori9i'de*  (Gupatorium-Uke).  U-  White. 

Julr.    N.  Amer.     1812. 
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GREENHOUSB. 

F.  liMaH/o'lia  (narrow-IeaTed).    Bruil.    1820. 
— rofmaHfn£/o'/f/i    (itMemary  -  leaved).      While. 
July.    Cuba.    18M. 

Ku'nthia.  (Named  after  0. 8,  Kunth, 
a  Prassian  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Palms 
[PalmacesQ].  Linn.,  2l-Afonmcia  d- 
Eexandria,    Allied  to  Aroca.) 

Stove  Palm.     Seeds,  In  hotbed;    rich  loam. 
Sammer  temp.,  6o^  to  go^;  winter.  56^  to  60^. 
K,  monMna  (mountain).    10.    Grenada.    18t9* 

Ky'oia.  (Named  after  Col.  Kyd^  first 
director  of  tJie  Calcntta  Botanic  Garden. 
Nat.  ord.,  ByttnericuU  [Byttneriaceffi]. 
Linn.,  l^-Monadelphia  7-Dodeeandria, 
Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees,  with  white  flowen.  Cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam, 
well-drained.  Summer  temp.,  OO**  to  85^ ;  winter, 
80»  to  W. 

K.  ciUyeVna  (lor^e-calyxed).  SO.    E.  Ind.    1818. 
^frmtt^rnm  (brotherly).    48.    B.  Ind.    1883. 

L. 

Label.  Many  are  tbe  forms  and  Bob- 
stances  employed  in  making  labels  for 
plants.  For  general  use  they  should  era- 
brace  among  their  good  qualities  cheap- 
ness, durability,  facility  of  being  written 
upon,  and  legibility.  We  have  before  us 
specimens  in  zinc,  porcelain,  and  gutta 
percha;  but  most  of  them  are  deficient  in 
some  one  or  more  of  the  desirable  quali- 
ties. The  least  objectionable  are  those 
of  zinc,  made  by  Mr.  S.  Booke,  jun., 
7,  Whittallstreet, Birmingham,  and  may 
be  had  at  prices  varying  from  15s.  to  40s. 
per  1000.  They  are  written  upon  with 
an  ink  of  which  the  recipe  has  been 
given  in  The  Cottage  Gardener ;  but  the 
letters  are  indelible,  so  that  when  a  label 
has  been  written  upon  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed for  a  second  plant  This  makes 
US  prefer  a  small  piece  of  deal,  planed 
smooth,  painted  white,  and  written  upon 
with  a  lead  pencil.    If  fastened  to  the 


plant  by  a  shred  of  thin  lead  the  label 
retains  any  desired  position.  When  re- 
quired for  a  seed-bed,  a  small  stake  is  to 


he  driven  into  the  ground,  and  from  it 

the  label  to  be  suspended. 

Labiohs'a.    ( Named  after  3f,  LaHehe, 

a  French  officer.    NaL  ord. 

Planit  [FabacesB].     Linn.,  10- 

l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Cassia.) 

Yellow-bloesomed  greeBhouae  erergrecB  ahraha, 
from  Swan  River.  Cattinga  of  half-ripened  aboeti 
in  sammer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa;  peat  and 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45^. 

L.  bipuneia^ta  (two-dotted).    S.    April.    1848. 

—  tameeotafta  (spear-head-le«ve4).  4.  April.  188^* 

La'blab.  (The  Arabic  name  of  tiie 
convolvulus;  referring  to  the  twining 
habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Lepuminotu  PUah 
[Fabaceae].  Linn.,  17  hittdelpkm  4-ZV- 
candria.    Allied  to  Doliehos.) 

Oreenhonse  and  store  deeidaous  climbers  nrf 
twiners.  By  euttings  of  Toung  aboota  ia  spriai* 
in  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  little  beats  pc*^  aad  mss. 
Temperature,  what  is  usual  for  greenhooss  aid 
stove. 

L.  per^nnan*  (lasting.  White  China\  8.  While. 
July.    China.    18S0.    Greenhoase. 

—  mJ^rCs  (common).     8.    Violet.    July.     TL 

Ind.     1794'    Stove. 

albijlo'ra  (whito-flowered).    White.    Aik 

gust.    E.  Ind.     1800. 

—  -—jMifpv'rea  (purple).  July.   K«  iwL  ITBa 

There  are  also  several  annuala. 

Labradob  Tea.    Le'dmm. 

Laburnuk.     Cy'tisus  labu'muwu 

Labyrinth  is  an  arrangement  of  walks, 
inclosed  by  hedges  or  shrubberiea,  80 
intricate  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  eseKpe 
from.  From  the  twelfth  centmy  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  they  were  a  veiT 
favourite  portion  of  EngUsh  pleasoie- 
ground;  but  they  are  now  more  judi- 
ciously banished. 

Laoji'na.  (One  of  the  names  of  Hden. 

Nat  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaeee].    Linn., 

20-Gynandria  l-Monandria,      Allied  to 

Govenia.) 

Divisions  in  spring,  or  affear  blooaring;  tMfy 
peat,  sphagnum,  rotten  wood,  ckafooal,  aad 
broken  crocks;  fixed  to  a  block,  and  d»k  boik 
above  the  sarface  of  a  pot,  and  packed  with  tbe 
above  material,  or  grown  in  a  ehallow,  open  ba*- 
ket.  Summer  temp.,  fio^  to  00",  aad  aoiat;  via- 
ter,  5ft<*  to  <Kl",  and  dry. 

Li  M'cotor  (two-coloured).    1.    Graeniab-yellaw. 
May.    Guatimala.    1843. 

Lace -BARK.    Lage'tia, 

Lachena'ua.     (Named  after  Jf.  de  U 

OheruU,  a  botanical  author.    Nat.  ord^ 

Zt/^Kvorfi  [Liliaceffi].  Linn.,  6 -ATeswuCHa 

l-jifoHogynia.    Allied  to  Tritelcga.) 

All  greenhouse  bulbs,  from  tbe  Cape  of  Gkaai 
Hope,  exempt  glau'ea,  Off»eis  at  potting  pcnoA, 
and  soeda  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  aandr  peat,  witb 
a  little  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  88*  to  41",  aad 
dry.  or  the  bulbs  may  be  keptin  drawers  or  bsfs. 
I  They  are  very  beautiful  little  olaato  nod  grow 
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freely  andcr  tb«  abov^  eonditiont,  pottiny  them 
vhenerer  growth  commencee,  and  waterlnf  «o 
lonir  as  the  leave*  are  greeiit  but  no  longer ;  when 
the  pota  are  fiUl  of  root*  they  stand  gentle  forcing. 
The  email  apecies  require  sand  round  their  bnlba, 
whether  in  the  border  or  pots. 

^  oMfKtf'ittfa  (serpent).    1.    Whits.  April.  18SS. 

—  anytui^o'jia   (asyrow.leayed).      1.      White. 

April.    179^* 

—  M/o'Jfff  (two-IeaTed).  |.  Pink.  April.  181.1. 
^miUamifufto    (eontammated).       4-       Pink. 

March.    1774* 
—/a'ea  (yellow),    j.    Yellow.    May.     1790. 
^/rafgratu  (sweet-scented).     1.      White,  red. 

April.    1708. 

—  gknfca  (milky-green).      Porple*  red.      May^i 

Persia.     18S5. 
<—  giwuei'na  (milkyish-green).    1.  Oreen,  white. 

May.     Ijgs. 
^  ^^MhiUkoVda  (hyaeinth-like).  ^  White,  red. 

May.     1812. 

—  iwpe'tala  (equal«petaled).    |.    White,  purple. 

May.    1804. 
-^  Immettff/liUL  (spear-head-leayed).     ^.     White, 

Kreen.    May.    1818. 
"Umfio^ra  (lUy-floweied).     4.     White.     May. 

18S5. 

—  te'efila  (glosBy-feae«/).  \.  Pink.    April.  1708. 

—  tmMola  (yellowish).    1.    Yellow,  red.    March. 

17/4. 

—  ^— momte'^a  (spotted-ieaecJ).    1.    Yellow, 

red.    March.    1774. 
•*  flSHte'iMliv  (changeable).  ^*  Blue.  NoTeinber. 
1826. 

—  MTOo'ja  (nerred-tooverf).    i.     Pink.     June. 

1810. 

—  ordliot'rfef  (orehls-Iike).     1.     Green,  white. 

March.    17S9. 

—  ^ilUa  (pale«>fot0<red).   4*   Pale  blue.    May. 

1783. 

—  —— c«ni^«cen«  (bluish).    4*    Bluish.    Sep- 

tember.    1782. 

—  •— ati'Mor  (smaller).    4*    Pale  blue.    1782. 
— jM'te/a  (spreading->fow«re<{).  |.    White,  pink. 

April.     179s. 
^-ptfnJMla  (weeping),    f .    Bed,  yellow.    April. 
1789. 

—  — •  maeula'ta  (spotted  •  lemwd),     4*     ^^$ 

yellow.    Apnl.    1789. 

*- pamc/o'/a  (dotted).    4'    Purple.    Mar.  1824. 

—  pafpM'reo  (purple).  4*  Purple.    April.  1826. 

—  pnrfu'reo^mryflem  (purplian-blue).    1*  Pur- 

ple.   April.    1789. 

—  jnufUa  (small).    4.    White.    June.    1835. 
"pmftmtafta   (blistered).      1.      Purple,    green. 

February.    1790. 

—  fumirifeolor  (four-coloured).    1.   Scarlet,  yel- 

low.   March.    1774. 
^■''^^eolora'ta  (coIoured-lMeecf).    4*    Scarlet, 

yellow.    April.    1774. 
'^rweemt/aa   (racemed).      14*     White,  green. 

May.    1811. 
•— yw'Ma  (rosy).    I.    Pink.    May.    1800. 

—  nfbida  (r^-dotied-Jtoweredi,    |.    Red.    Sep- 

tember.   1803. 
•»  sero'/ana  (late).    |.    Pink.    August.    1830. 
•^  utait^JUfra   (stalUess- flowered).      4.      V^it^, 

Mmy,    1804. 
^-irfeoior  (three-eolosred).     1.     Red,   yellow. 

Apnl.    1774. 

—  tMl'«o/(M' (one-coloured).  4*  Pink.  May.  I8O6. 
«.- iM(/fi/rw  (one-flowered).  White,  blue.  March. 

179s. 

(rioiet).    1.    Violet.    March.    1795. 


Lachhx'a.    (From  lachne,  down;  re- 


ferring to  tlie  downy  clothing  of   the 

Aower-headB.    Nat.  ord.,  Daphnads  [Thy. 

melace«].     Linn.,  B-Ociandria  l-JfoiM- 

gjfnia.    Allied  to  Onidia.) 

Oreenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  all  but  one  white-flowered.  Cut- 
tings of  short  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
(class,  in  spring ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  85^  to  45**.  In  summer,  a 
sheltered,  somewhat  shady  place. 

L.  ^turi/o'/to  (box-leaTed).    8.    May.    1800. 

—  eongiomera'ta  (clustered).    2.    June.    1772. 

—  enocefpAo^a  (woolly-headed).   2.  June.  1792- 

—  glau'ea  (milky-itreen).    2.    June.    1800. 

— piii7«'rea(pttrple-ySowerwl).  2.  Purple.  AprlL 
1800. 

Lachna'nthes.    (From  lachne,  down, 

and  anthoSf  a  flower.     Nat  ord.,  Blood- 

root*  [HsBmodoracesB].    Linn.,  3-7Vtan- 

dria    l-JIfonogynia,      Allied    to    Anigo- 

zantho3.) 

Half-hardy  herbaeeono  perennial.  The  red 
colour  found  in  the  roots  is  used  in  dyeing  in 
North  America.  Ltviston  of  the  roots  in  spring; 
peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40**. 

L.  tineU/ria  (dyer's).  14*  Pink.  July.  N.  Amer. 
1812. 

Lackey  Moth.     CUsioca'mpa, 
Laottt'ca.    Lettuce.    (From  ^c, milk; 
referring  to  the  milky  jaice.    Nat.  ord., 
ComposUei  [AsteraoeiB]*    Linn.,  id-Syn- 
genesia  i-^qucUis,) 

Of  the  numerous  species  none  need  be  men- 
tioned but  the  common  lettuce,  which  is  a  hardy 
annual. 
L.  tat^va  (cultivated).  4.  Yellow.    June.    1S92. 

Varieties, — There  are  the  Cos  and  the 
Cahbage ;  the  first  more  grown  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter;  the  second  at  all 
seasons,  bat  more  usnallj  in  winter,  on 
account  of  their  superior  hardihood. 
The  Cilicias  are  of  a  nature  intermediate 
the  two.  When  young,  the  Cabbage 
yarieties  are,  in  general,  sweeter  than 
those  of  the  Cos  at  the  same  age ;  hut  oi 
a  full  growth  this  is  reversed.  Hence  the 
latter  are  preferred  for  salads,  and  the 
former  for  soups.  The  Cahbage  varietios 
succeed  better  in  a  hotbed  than  the  Cos. 

Cos  Varieties. — Brighton,  Silver,  Black- 
seeded  Green,  Spotted,  or  Leopard,  Earlj 
Egyptian,  Green  and  Brown  Cilicia,  Greea 
Lop,  White,  or  Versailles,  White  Paris 
Cove,  the  finest  summer  kind ;  Greer 
Paris  Cove,  rather  hardier;  Bath  Cos,  and 
Brown  Cos. 

Cabbage  Varieties.  —  Drum  -  headed 
Princes,  Brown  Dutch  and  Commas 
White  Dutch,  both  good  for  winter; 
Tennis  Ball,  or  Button,  good  for  winter,' 
Large  White,  Hardy  Green,  or  Capuchin 
good  for  winter;    Imperial  Grand  Ad 
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mirable^  Pnissiftn,  Large  Roman,  Malta, 
for  Kammer ;  Neapolitan,  for  sammer. 

i9oi/.— Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a  light, 
very  lioh  soil,  with  a  dry  substratum. 
For  the  first  and  last  crops  of  the  year  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation  is  required; 
but  for  the  Midsummer  ones,  a  border 
that  is  shaded  during  mid-day. 

Sowinf, — The  first  sowing  in  a  frame 
on  a  warm  border,  or  slender  hotbed,  at 
the  close  of  January,  or  early  in  February ; 
at  the  dose  of  this  last  month  a  larger 
one  in  a^y  open  situation,  and  smaller 
repeated  once  every  three  weeks,  until 
the  end  of  July,  for  summer  and  autumn 
use,  to  be  continued  at  similar  intervals 
undl  the  dose  of  September,  for  winter 
and  early  spring.  Sow  moderately  thin, 
each  variety  separate. 

Pricking  out. — When  the  plants  are 
about  a  month  old,  or  two  inches  in 
height,  thin  them  to  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  prick  out  those  removed  at 
similar  distances.  Those  from  the  sow- 
ings in  Januaiy  and  February  in  frames, 
and  thence  until  August,  in  any  open 
situation.  Those  of  the  August  sowing 
must  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
largest  being  selected  and  planted  in  an 
open  compartment  for  late  autumn  use, 
and  the  smaller  on  a  warm  border  for 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Plant  out,  finally,  in  rows  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  At  the  time  of  every  removal, 
whether  of  pricking  out  or  planting,  water 
must  be  given  moderately,  and  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  transplanted  lettuces  never  attain 
so  fine  a  growth  as  those  left  where  sown, 
nor  become  so  soon  fit  for  use;  those 
which  are  planted  out  at  once  to  remain 
being  better  in  these  respects  than  those 
pricked  out  j^revious  to  final  planting. 
The  varying  m  their  time  of  becoming 
fit  for  use,  however,  is  of  advantage,  as 
by  these  means  a  more  ^rf ect  succession 
is  obtained.  Those  which  are  planted  to 
withstand  the  winter,  which  they  easily 
do  if  sheltered  with  hoops  and  matting 
during  severe  weather,  and  continue  in 
a  fit  state  for  use,  are  best  planted  on 
ridges,  as  a  protection  from  excessive 
wet,  from  which  they  always  suffer.  In 
every  stage  of  growth  they  must  be  kept 
well  watered,  and  the  earth  around  them 
frequently  stirred,  fof  the  extirpation  of 
slugs  and  snails.  No  vegetable  is  more 
benefited  than  the  lettuce  by  the  applica- 
tion^ oocaaionaUy,  of  liquid-manure.    To 


check  the  Cos  plantsmnning  to  seed  befor* 
the  heart  is  perfectly  blanched,  it  is  a  good 
practice,  at  the  time  of  tying  them  ap> 
to  cut  out  the  centre  bud  of  each  with  i 
sharp  knife. 

Frame  Craps, — The  plants  raised  from 
the  September  sowing  may  be  divided  as 
dfrected  for  those  of  August;  but,  is 
addition,  some  of  the  Cos  vaxieties  mij 
be  planted  on  a  warm  border,  to  have  the 
shelter  of  frames  and  hand-glasses.  Som9 
of  the  strongest  of  these  mmj^  in  suooea 
sion  during  November,  December,  and 
January,  be  planted  in  a  moderate  hotbed, 
being  removed  with  as  little  iiguiy  ai 
possible  to  the  roots,  to  bring  them  for- 
ward for  immediate  use.  Whilst  in  framei 
they  require  much  attention.  Bring 
watered  and  shaded  until  established, 
they  must  afterwards  have  as  much  light 
and  air  admitted  as  possible,  as  well  as  a 
regular  supply  of  moisture. 

At  night  the  additional  shelter  of  inai* 
ting,  and  in  severe  weather  an  increased 
covering,  mast  be  afforded.  The  day 
temperature  should  never  exceed  8(f: 
nor  fsll  below  60®.  The  plants  may  be 
set  in  rows  about  six  inches  apart ;  bm 
of  those  which  are  merely  shekariDg 
during  the  winter,  on  the  return  of  miU 
weather,  at  the  beginning  of  March  cr 
April,  every  second  one  most  be  caiefiillj 
removed,  and  planted  in  a  warm  bocikr 
at  the  usual  open.groond  distanee. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  of  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  plants  of  eaeh  varied 
that  have  survived  the  winter,  or  froa 
the  forwardest  sowing  of  the  year,  should 
be  seleoted.  The  seed  from  any  tha: 
have  run  up  prematurely  eannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  If  two  varieties  flower 
near  each  other,  only  mongrel  varieties 
will  be  obtained.  Each  stem  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  stake  as  a  support  against 
tempestuous  weather.  The  branohes 
must  be  gathered  as  the  seed  ripens  upon 
them.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fore it  is  stored. 

Lady-Bird.    Ooccime'Ua, 

Lady's  Febn.    Lastrm'a  tUljfpUrit^ 

Lady's  Laces.    Aru'ndo, 

Lady's  Mamtlb.    AkhemVlla. 

Lady's  Suppeiu    Cypript^dimm, 

Lady's  Smock.    Curd^mime. 

Lady's  Tbessbs.  Neo'Uia  tpira'lu  sad 
S^ira'nlhes, 

Ljs'lia.  (LaUa  was  a  Vestal  virgin; 
alluding  to  the  delicacy  of  the  flower 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchidi  [Or«hidaoe«].  linn^ 
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9Xi-Gyfiandria    l-Monandria.    Allied   to 

Epidendiam.) 

8tof«  oreUdt.  DiTiaiont ;  tmty  peftt,  ehomd 
oldmoM,  »d  efaareoal.  nuMd  above  \he  surface 
of  a  pot,  filled  with  drainage,  or  a  block  of  wood 
§m\j  laid  aeroai.  Treatment  similar  to  Cattleya. 
L,9evmbu^ta  (polnted.fipped).     9.     Plnklsli. 

wbite.    J«ne.    Mesieo.    1840. 
^iflHda  (wbitkh).    Tellowisb- white.    Oazaea. 

18S8. 
..  _  violafeta  (fio1et.{f;ip«4f) .    White,  violet. 

—  a'tcep*  (two-edged-tcoitoped)'      1^.      Roso, 

porple.    December.    Mexico. 
— BarkerWna    (Barker's).     14.      Purple. 

Deeember.    Mexico.    183S. 
-n/veino'tttCaatnmDal).    S.    Rosj.    Septeia- 

ber.    Mexico.    1630. 
-MnOe'Meiu  (bluish).    Coeto  Rica.    1888. 
^o^ndidm    {w^tt-fivwerei^*      White.      June. 

Bolanos.     1840. 

—  ebmnbaiifna  (scarkt-/owere^.    9.    Beddiah. 

Hay.    Brasil.    1830. 

—  ery/*ro6u'/Aon(r*d-bulb«d).    Brasil.    1843. 

—  midendroVdea    (epidendrum-like).        Purple, 

crimson.    July.    Brazil.     1830. 
—/la'ori  (yellow).    Yellow.    Mexico.    1841. 
'•~fkrfw€^eea{%ewdj'9talked).    \k*    B«>se*    No- 

Tcmber.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  gnmdifio'rm  (large-flowered).    1.    Zalapa. 

—  £mdc'»t{(  Linden's).  Pale  rose.  June.  Cuba. 
'^wksj^Oa  (Maj-Jlowermg),    |.    Pink,  purple. 

Mexico.     1838. 
^peiuncult^ris  (/on^-flower-stalked).     Violet. 
Mexico.    1841. 

—  pCTTFatt*(PerriB*s).  Lilac.  September.  Brmail. 

1831. 
—pufpura'ccciee  (purplish).    Pink.    September. 
Brasil.     I8S8. 

—  mfte'Meiu  (blushing).  ^.  Cream,  piok.   Hay. 

Mexico.     1840. 
-ni^«Mt  (rocky).    Violet.    Brasil.    1840., 
•^m^rbiau  (gorfceonsv^owcrei/).      1.      Pink, 

crimson.  November.   Ouatimala.    1840. 

LiYOEfsisTA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
fhe  Duke  of  Lafoens^  president  of  the 
Lisbon  Academy  ef  Science.  Nat.  ord., 
Loosesiri/ea  [Lythraceie].  Linn.,  12- 
Icaundria  l'M<mo(fynia,  Allied  to  La- 
gerstnemia-) 

▲  stove  shrub.  Cuttings  of  rather  ripe  wood 
la  aatumu,  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat 
•ad  bam.  Summer  temp.,  flO**  to  go** :  winter, 
SV*  to  5i^,  and  kept  rather  dry.  Prune  freely  in 
vioter. 
£.«tcr0pAy'l/a(smaIl-IeaTed).    Brasil.    1847. 

L&ga'sca.  (Named  after  D,  3f.  La- 
fvea^  profesBor  of  botany  at  Madrid. 
Nat.ord.,C7oin3Jo«7«j[A8terace«].  Linn., 
]  9'SgngeTtesia  1  -JEqualU. ) 

ttove  annoal.    Raised  in   a  hotbed,  several 
times  potted  diere,  and  bloomed  in  summer,  in 
•  greenhona«  or  pknt  atove* 
£.ai0'Uis(sofi).  S*  White.  July.  S.Amer.  1815. 

Lioema'blia.  Bottle  Ooard.  (From 
liyeffa,a  bottle;  refening  to  the  shape 
of  the  fruit>»f  some  species.  Nat.  ord., 
CuewrhiU  [Gucnrbitacese]*  Linn.,  21- 
Mmada  lO-Monadelfhia.  Allied  to  Cu- 
cmnber.) 


Hardy  amnale,  from  the  East  ladiia,  awl  yel- 
low-flowered, except  where  otherwiae  specifled, 
Seeda  in  a  hotbed,  and  either  fruited  there,  or 
liardened  off  and  cultivated  out  of  doors,  under 
hand-lights,  agunst  palings  and  other  fences; 
rich,  lignt  eoil.    For  culture,  eee  Cvcombbb. 

L,  idote'MM  {idolatrooe.  Pmr»/rmiied)»  White. 
June. 

—  vitta'tu  (banded).    White.    June. 

—  mi/^tt'nXcommon).    10.    Auguet.    1507. 
elavafta  (clul>-shaped).  10.  August.  1807* 

—  —— deprc'estf  (depressed),  le.  August.  1807* 
•*-  — —  couf^otMu  (eourgourde).    10.    August. 

1*97. 

—  —  turdinafia  (top-shaped).  It.  August.  1507* 

Laosno'fhoba.  (iVom  lagenos,  a  hot- 
tie,  and  pharos^  to  bear ;  referring  to  the 
flower- heads.  Nat  ord  ,  Compotites  [As- 
teraceie].  Lhin.,  19-Syngenetia  8*Fnr8- 
tranea»    Allied  to  Brachycome.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in 
spring ;  light  soil ;  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  a  dry, 
cold  pit  in  winter. 

L,  Fofnteri  (Forster's).  Tellow  and  purple.  New 
Zealand.    1887. 

LACEBSTROC'anA.  (Named  alter  JIf. 
Lagerstreem^  a  German.  Nat.  ord.,  Loose- 
strifes I Ly thracese] .  Linn.,  18-Po/yan dria 
1-Monogynia.) 

Cuttings  of  small,  firm  side-shoots  in  spring, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  autumn,  in  strong  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam. 
Summer  temp.,  60*^to  pO°,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, both  at  the  root,  and  also  at  the  top,  except 
when  in  flower.  Winter  temp.,  55^  to  60'*,  and 
dryish,  after  being  pruned  in  autumn.  The  green- 
house speciee  reqi^e  only  warm  greenhouae  tern- 
peraturca. 

OREEKHOXJSE  IVXROBSBN  SHRUBS. 
L.r<ultcoa'/6a( Indian-white).  It.  White.  Au- 
gust.   China.    I8IO. 
^ —- ro'sca  (rosy).    IS.  Bose.  August.  China. 
1885. 

—  speeif/aa  (showy).  Bose.  August.  China.  1826. 

STOVE  EVBROBEEN  SHBUBS. 
It,  e'legans  (elegant).  10.  Bose,  yellow.  August. 
E.  Ind.    1841. 

—  ^ondf/foVa  (large-flowered).  IS.  Bed.   July. 

B.  Ind.    1818. 

—  I'ndiea  (Indian).  6.  Flesh.  July.  E.  Ind.  1750. 

—  pamifl&ra  (smsil-flowered).  IS.  White.  E.  Ind. 

1818. 

—  fefffue  (queen*!).    IS.    Bed.    B.  Ind.    1799* 

Laob'tia.  Lace  Bark.  (Its  Indian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Daphnads  [Tbymela- 
ceffi] .    Linn.,  6-  Octandria  1-Monogyn  ta. ) 

The  inner  bark  of  this  stove  evergreen  is  the 
beautiful  Lace  Bark  of  the  West  Indies.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glsss,  and 
in  bottom-heac,  in  April  or  May ;  peat  and  flbnp 
loam.  Summer  temp. ,  flo"  to  80^}  winter,  46^  to  S6<>. 
L.  IMea'Wa  (linen).  0.  White.   Jamaiea.   170*' 

Laoxtka'bia.     (SVom  its  resemblance 
to  Laguneeoj  an  allied  genus.     Nat.  ord., 
Afalhwworts    [Malyaces].     linn.,    16 
Monadelphia  8-Po!fandna,) 

Oreenheuse  evergreen  ahnbe.    By  oottiags  ot 
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half-rlpMMd  iboot*  in  tand,  under  «  (!«••,  and  in 
beat,  in  May )  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  4f" 
to4S*. 

&.  «mM(^rmf«  (wedge-leovetf).    15.  Red.  Jane. 
Australia. 

—  mme¥na  (lilac).  Lilac.  June.  Swan  River.  ISM. 
•- Pk^ffWiitf  (Peterson's).  90.    Pale  red.   June. 

Norfolk  Island.    t;gs. 

L^'ULOE.  (Named  after  Lalage,  a  gay, 
witty  dame  immortalized  by  Horace. 
Nat  ord.,  L^guminoui  Plants  [Fabaceis]. 
Linn.,  16-MonadeIphia  Q-Uecandria*  Al- 
lied to  Platylobium.) 

Greenhouse  erergieen  shruba.  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  otthe  TOunR  shoots  when  they 
are  gettins  firm  (  seeds  in  a  slight,  sweet  hotbed, 
mnd  seedlings  gradually  hardened;  sandf  peat, 
with  a  little  flbry  loam,  broken  crocks,  and  char- 
coal, and  extra  draining ;  in  summer,  a  very  airy 
greenhouse.    Winter  temp.,  not  below  4ft*. 

L.  Hovedsf&tia  (Hovea-leared).  9.  Yellow,  orange. 
March.    1841. 

—  onufta  (gay).  9.  VeUow,  purple.  April.  1890. 

liAMBE'&Tii^      (Named  after  the  late 

Mr,  Lambert^  a  distinguished  patron  of 

botany.     Nat  ord.,  Proteads  [  Proteaces] . 

linn .,  4 •  Tetrandria  1  -Monogynia,    Allied 

to  Hakea. ) 

Greenhouse  eyergrcen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  before  fresh 
growth  commences,  in  the  spring,  in  sand,  over 
aandy  peat,  in  pots  nearly  filled  with  drainage, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  close  and 
cool  until  the  base  of  the  cutting  swells,  when  a 
little  bottom-heat  may  be  applied;  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat,  well-drained,  and  mixed  with 
rough  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  S8^  to  45*. 

L.  eehina'ta  (hedgehog).    3.    July.    18S4. 
—/brmo'M  (handsome).    4.    Red.    July.    1788. 

—  tofw^o'lia  (long-leaved).   4.  Red.  July.  1820. 

—  mwti/Ui'ra  (many-flowered).    Orange* 

—  o»aiifi/Ha  (oval-leaved).    18S6. 

—  propfnqua  (related).    1830. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.    See  Cobn  Salad. 

Lamoubou'xia.  (Named  after  J.  V, 
F.  Lamouroux,  a  naturalist  Nat  ord., 
figworls  [ScrophulariaceiB].  Linn.,  H- 
Didynamia  Z-Angio$permicu  Allied  to 
Bartsia.) 

Oreenhouae   herbaceous   perennials,    scarlet - 
lowered,  from  Mexico.    For  culture,  tee  iiMOB- 

LO'llIA. 

h'  corda'ta  (heart-shaped-Zeaoeil)*    14*    "B^^* 

—  muU^Jida  (nuny-cleft-^eaoe<<).    l^.    1840. 

Lampwick.    PMo'mis  lychnViU, 
Lamce-wood.     Gualte'ria, 
Landditohimo.    See  DRAurma. 
Laeoba.     Rapha'nut  la'ndra. 
Landscape  Gabdenino,  as  its  name 
intimates,  is  the  composition  of  beautiful 
scenery,  so  that  all  artifice  is  concealed 
by  the  blending  of  trees,  shrubs,  ground, 
and  water;  thus  forming  vistas  as  gratify- 
ing as  those  which  occur  naturally.  Admi- 
iiuion  for  such  aoeneiy   is  aa  innate 


quality  of  the  human  mind;  and  tmooeBi- 
fully  to  imitate  such  scenery  requirei 
judgment  as  well  as  tasfce.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, without  a  heavy  outlay,  to  introdnes 
any  desired  species  of  landscape  ^eiu^ 
upon  a  given  plot  of  ground.  There  ii 
the  beauty  of  the  level  surface,  quite  in- 
attainable  without  such  outlay,  upon  • 
surface  which  is  abrupt  and  broken.  Tb* 
beauty  of  the  clay  districts  is  not  other- 
wise to  be  secured  upon  tboise  of  iht 
chalk ;  neither  on  light  uplands  can  be 
arranged  the  dense  beauties  of  well- 
watered,  alluvial  vales.  ^  Consult  iha 
genius  of  the  place  "  is  an  axiom  whiok 
has  been  derided,  but  which  is  dictated 
by  the  soundest  sense. 

Under  this  general  head  we  have  not 
space  to  enter  fully  into  details;  US 
some  of  these  will  be  found,  under  their 
appropriate  Utles,  in  other  pages,  aui 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Whalely,  who 
has  published  more  cotreot  views  apoa 
^the  art  of  tastefully  arranging  grouMS 
than  most  men  who  have  written  190B 
the  subject 

Lakkeste'ria.  (Named  after  Dr.  JS. 
LanketUr^  a  distinguished  botanist  KiL 
ord.,  Acanthada  [Aoanthace»].  Linn^li- 
Didynamia  ZAngiotpermitL,  Allied  to 
Eranthemum.) 


stove  evergreen  shruba,  from  Sietra 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sandy  a^  in  hoi* 
in  sprinK ;  peat  and  loam,  well  drained.   ITnm— 
temp.,  80"  to  85^;  winter,  48"  to  S8". 

If.  longi/h^ra  (lons-flowered).     YcUov.    ApfB. 
—  parv(/ilo'rs(enuul-flowared}.irellow.^ 


Lakta'na.  (An  ancient  name  for  Vibor- 
num.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbenaces]. 
Linn.,  14:- Didynamia  fl'AnglospetBua,) 


^  Stove  erergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  Che 
side-shoots,  two  inches  in  leng^,  taken  of 
to  the  old  wood,  when  fresh  growth  eoasasenees,  in 
spring;  fibry  loam  and  a  little  peat;  SeUoma'wm 
requires  sandy  peat.  Summer  tamp.,  00*  to  81ft 
winter,  45^  to  56^ 

L.  ccu^a^a  (prickly).  10.  Red.  June.  W.  lad. 

1093. 
^mrmtttie'neie  (BraaUian).    S.    Vluts.    Jmm 

Braxil.    1883. 

—  coeci'neii  (scarlet).  S.  Scarlet.  June.  S. 

1884. 

—  erf^eea  (eopper-coloared).   4.   Copper.  Ji 

Jamaica.    1818. 

—  Ai'^ida  (bristlj).  3.  Purple.  July.  Mexico.  1834. 

—  h&rrida  (horrid).  9.  Red.  June.  Mesioa.  ISM. 

—  intfolucra'ta  (inrolucrcd).  3.  Pink.  Ju^.  W. 

Ind.    1090. 

—  tevaitda/o'eta  (lavender-Uko).    3.   Red.   iai^ 

S.  Amer.    1880. 

—  meliMgiMiia  (balm-leaved).  S.  Tellow.  Aagan 

W.  Ind.     1738. 

—  mu/'Ula  (eoft).  4.  Red.  wiat«.l«ly.  Mesiaa.  IMS 

—  mmii{/U^rm  (miAiy-aowwidJ.    1834. 
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L.  fU  vem  mniafHUt  (nowy-ehuiseablo-Mloured). 
•.    Yellow,  roae.    May. 

—  otfors'te  (teeoted).  9.  White.  May.  W.  Ind. 

1758. 
^  ^<«^M  (downy).  S.  Pvrple.  July.  Cuba.  1813. 
«-  pmrin^rea  (purple).  S.  Purple.  July.  8.  Amer. 

18». 
»-  r§f4mi>i  (rouxh-Zeavetf).  3.  Purple.  W.  Ind.  1803. 
•»  nlnimfo'tiu  (•age-leaved).  3.  Bed.  June.  Cape 

of  (ftioil  Hope.     1833. 
w  SeUo9iyn.t  (Sellow's).  1.  Bote.  April.  Monte 

Video.     1838. 
•-  — i^  UieeolttFta  (tpear  •  bead  -  leaned).    Deep 

rose.    July.    Monte  Video.    1888. 

—  eCrtVto  (erect).  3.  Pale  purple.  Jamaica.  1738. 
— /ri/V/M  itbree-leaTed}.   8.  Purple.  July.  W. 

Ind.    1733. 
•»  vfete'era  (Ttolet).  8.  Violet.  July.  S.  Amer.  1818. 

Lapagb'bia.  (Probably  a  commemora- 
tive name.  NaL  ord.,  PMleaiada  (jPiiile- 
fiiaoes].      linn.,  d-Stexandria  1-AfoMO- 

A  fine  hardy  herbaceous  twiner,  like  a  Smilax, 
with  large,  roey  flowers,  like  Bomarea. 

Ifm  nfwem  {t9a»-Jlo»ered).  Patagonia.  1847  or  1848. 

Lapla'cea.    (Named  after  Laplace,  the 

distinguished    philosopher.     Nat  ord., 

TTkeads  [Temstr5miace»].  Lion.,  Id-Poly- 

andria  1  -Monogynia,  Allied  to  Bonnetia.) 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
■boota  in  sand,  in  heat,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy 
peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drained.  Summer  temp., 
6iP  to  8S°;  winter,  iHP  to  60<*. 

JL.  •eariserra'ta  (hslf-saw.edged-/eaeed).  t.  While. 
September.    Braiil.     1843. 

La'bxx.    The  Larch.    See  Pi'hus. 

Laakspxtb.    Delphi'nium. 

La'rbba.  (Named  after  a  Spaniard  of 
that  name.  Nat.  ord., j^ean-capers  [Zygo- 
phjllaceae].  Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Mono- 
fynia.    Allied  to  Zygophyllum.) 

Greenhoufp'  evergreens,  from  South  America, 
witfi  yellow  flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  half- 
ripened  ahoota  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
anmmer;  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  silver  sand, 
and  pieeee  of  broken  pot,  and  cb^ircoal,  to  keep 
the  soU  open.  Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48° ;  summer, 
In  a  ahacMd  position. 

X.  ^liMHca'/d  (straKg'ing).    8.    July    1829. 
—  ttPUda  {•tdainu'leaoed).    3.    June.    1830. 

Labya*    The  name  by  which  an  insect 

is  described  when  in  the  state  between 

the  egg  And  the  chrysalis  form.     The 

larra  of  a  butterfly  or  moth  is  commonly 

known  as  a  caterpillar  ;  of  a  fly  or  beetle, 

M  a  maggot  or  grub. 

Lassbwobt.     Tha'psia  laserpe'tii, 

Lasia'ndba.    (From  Uisias,  woolly,  and 

amer,  an  anther;  woolly  stamened.    Nat. 

ord^  Melasiomads  [  Melastomaceee  ] .  Linn ., 

lO'Deeandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Os- 

iMokia.) 

stave  tvergrera  shnibe,  with  piurple  flowers. 
CSattinn  of  yonag  half-ripeaed  shoots  in  summer, 
in  aaad,  la  beat,  nader  a  oeil-glase  f  Inmpy,  rough 


compost,  emiaietlag  of  sandy  peat,  flbty  loam* 
silver  sand,  broken  pots,  and  chareoal.  Summci 
temp.,  00°  to  80°  I  winter,  50°  to  flO°. 

L.  mrgtfntea  (silvery-toaved).  ••  July.  Bio  J*. 
neiro.     18  lO. 

—  Fimttmesiafna  (Des  Fontaines').fl.Bio  Janeiro. 

—  pethlt^ta  (tofi^-leaf-stalked).  5.  June.  Brasil. 

1830. 

Lasiope'taluk.     (From  lasios,  woolly, 

and  petaion,  a  petal,  or  flower-leaf.    Nat. 

ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneriacefe].    Lmn., 

(i'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Oreenhonae  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  April  or  May  i  sandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam,  well  drained,  and  earefuUy  watered  ; 
either  stagnant  moisture  or  a  sour  s<ril  destroys 
them.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  45°. 

If. /emijSf^netcm  (rusty).  4.  White.   June.  1791. 

—  fnaerophjf*Uum  (large-leaved).  8.  Pale  green. 

Hay.    1835. 

Labiobpb'bxum.    (From  Umoe,  woolly, 

and  sperma,  a  seed.  Nat.  ord..  Composites 

[Asteraceie].    Linn.,  19  -  Syngenesia    ]. 

j^qualis.    Allied  to  Santolina.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  trailing  plante,  with 
yellow  flowers.  Division  in  spring,  and  cuttings 
under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady  olace,  in  summer  t 
common  garden-soil.  Most  of  them  require  the 
protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter.  The  Italiaa 
spedes  are  most  hardy. 

L,  aa^AfliKri'def  (aathemis-like).  4.  August.  Italy. 

1789. 

'-' erUhmifo'Uutn  (samphire-leaved).  ^.  Augr.iL 
Macedonia.    1817. 

~- erioeptfrmum  (woolly  -  seeded).  1.  August- 
Italy.    1810. 

—  pedunoiUafre  (long  -  flower-stalked).   |.   July. 

Italy.    1798. 

—  rVgidum  (stiff).    }.    August.    Oreeee.    1810. 

Lasthe'mia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteraceie].  Linn., 
19  Syngenesia  2-8uperfiua,) 

Hardy  annuals,  with  yellow  flowers.  Selds  in 
October,  and  plants  protected  by  boughs  of  ever- 
greens during  the  winter ;  or  sow  in  March  and 
April  in  the  open  border. 

L.  CtUifo'miea  (Califomian).  1.  May.  California. 
1834. 

—  ^/oAm'^a  (smooth).  1^.  May.  Cslifomia.  1834. 

—  o6/iMi/o7ia  (blunt-leaved).  1.  Hay.  ChUi.  1833. 

Labtbjb'a.  (Derivation  nnexplained. 
Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaces].  Linn., 
%^-Crypiogamia  1-FUices,) 

For  culture,  see  FaaMS.  They  have  all  yellowish 
■pores. 

HABDY. 
L.  aeuteefta  (common-prickly).  S.  June.  Britaiai 

—  oriBta*ta  (lencr-crested).    \,    July.    Britain. 

—  dUtUa'ta  (enlarged-ereste^.  8.  June.  Britain* 
-^fi'Ug'mas  (male-fern).    8.    Britain- 

—  Qoldiafna  (Goldin*s).    July.    N.  Amer.    1828. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).    June.    N.  Amer« 

1837. 
^  wutrginafiis  (hofdtT'Spored)*    8.    Juae.     N« 
Amer.     1778. 

—  Jfoffeborace'nsu  (Ifsw  York).    1^.    July.    N 

Amer.     1883. 
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L.  om/^ftrto  (nMrantiiB.f(eni).  t.  Jalj.  BrUan. 

—  r«e»'roc  (benNbaek).    July.    Briuun. 

—  tfitml&m  (erMferf-prkkly).  1.  June.  Britain. 

—  M«(kr>«mt  (lady-fern).    I.    July.    Britain. 

OBEENHOUSE. 
L.  dtommm^wUa  (deeompoaed).  i.  Jnly.  If .  Hol- 
land.    18S5. 

—  dMn^trtm  (running-down).  J«n«.  CUaa.  IMO. 

BTOVE. 
i*,  MppenHeuitfta  (appendaffed).   Jnly.    B.  lad. 

•—  atoe'ndeiw  (riling).    August. 

—  atrafta  (blaekiah).    June.    B.  Ind. 

— '  attenma'ta  (thin).  June.  lele  of  Samaria.  1830. 
->-  ehrpM^iobm  (golden-lobed).  Jniy.  Braail.  1840. 

—  eanle'rmAM  (bordering).    W.  Ind.    1835. 

—  edv'nMit  (ivory).    July.    Nepaul.    1841. 

—  flionfa'ta  (lengthened),  i.  Julr.  Madeira.  1709. 

—  erioea'rpa  (woolly-spored).    Jnne.    £.  Ind. 

—  oHfgvM  (little).    JuIt.    lile  of  Laaon. 
•^/aMCTi/s7a  (ucUe-like).    July.    S.  Amer. 

—  incMofM  (undivided).  July.  W.  Ind.  1840. 
— -  tooc'aa  (nnaeen).  S.  July.  Jamaiea.  1830. 
— '  Uifta  (broad).    June.    Tain  of  Luion.    1834. 

—  Uf(\iia'tm  (etrap-ltsM»Ht).  June.   Isle  of  Luson. 

1830. 
--  mttroc^rpm  (1ar||S-»iNiTed).  Auguat.  E.  Ind. 

1837. 
^  fMmkrafitfi/Ua  (membrane -fronded).    June, 
lale  of  Lmion.    1844. 

—  imiMf^'fo  (maay-paired).  Jnly.  E.  Ind.  1889' 

—  oo'/cfM  (nmttling).   t.  July.    W.  Ind.   1784. 
'^pmUmNfmma  (very-apreading).    August.    B. 

Ind.    I8S8. 
-^  ytolfphj^Ua  (many-fronded).    August.    India. 

—  Jhri$Ua^na  (Presl's).    June.    India. 

—  prtif'fff^Ma  (allied).    July.    IsIeofLuion. 
^ pubi^aneiu  (downj),    July.  .Tamalea.. 

—  mmicordaftm  (half  -  heart  -  shapey .    June.    W. 

Ind.    18S9. 
~«i'mi(saw.like).    S.    Jnly.    W.  Ind.    U19. 

—  aj'miiia  (like).    July.    Malacca. 

—  meeta'bUit  (showy).    June.    Isle  of  Luton. 

—  iprenge^Ui  (Sprengel's).    August.    India. 

—  MiMi'a/a  (handsome).    August.    India.    18SS. 

—  oemico'ja  (warty).    June.    B.  Ind.    1840. 
-^  vefff /a  (clothed).    July.    Braail.    1844. 

—  9itl4/*a  (shaggy).    S.    July.    Jamaiea.    1844. 

—  vi9Ci/$a  (clammy).    July.    Malacca.    1880. 

Lata'nia.  Bourbon  Palm.  (The  Bonr- 
bon  name  is  Latanier,  Nat.  ord.,  Palms 
[Palmaces].  Iinn.,22-Duvctal8-ifcna- 
delphia,) 

Stove  palms,  with  greenish-white  flowers.  Seeds 
In  a  hotbed ;  rich,  loamy  soil.    Summer  temp.* 
60^  to  00°  t  winter,  OO^  to  60°. ' 
1h  Bor^m'oa  (tfowMsw-Boiirbon).  SO.  Bovbon. 

I8I6. 
-- gImteophg'Ua  (mUky-green-leaTed).    18«     B. 
Ind.    1883. 

—  n^^a(red).    16.    Manritiaa.    1788. 

Latebalb,  or  Side-Shoote,  are  those 
which  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  main 
braDohes,  and  are  thus  described  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  terminal  or  leading 
shoots  of  the  branches : — The  laterals  on 
the  lower  branches,  like  those  branches 
themselves,  are  usually  longer  as  they 
approaoh  the  base  of  the  tree,  because 
they  extend  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
light  kept  from  them  bj  the  branches 


abore.    If  viable  thus  to  soelaDd,  as  la 

the  case  of  inner  trees  of  those  planted 
in  clumps,  the  laterals  die,  and  ocraaioa 
the  nakedness  of  their  trunks.  K  the 
terminal  sLool  of  a  branch  be  eat  •mtj^ 
the  laterals  increase  more  in  length,  no! 
only  because  more  s^  is  thus  affiirded 
them,  but  because  an  extra  effort  is  mads 
to  advance  into  the  desired  degree  of  light 
La'thybus.  (From  la,  to  add  to,  and 
tkouroa,  an  irritant;  to  increase  excite- 
ment, the  supposed  qualities  of  the  seeds. 
Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaoea]. 
Linn.,  n-Diadelphia  ^'Decandntu) 

Seeds  of  anauals;  in  conmoa  aoil,  ia  apri^; 
perennials,  by  difision  at  the  same  time,  «r  caii- 
tings  of  the  young  shoots  noder  a  bdl-gfasai 
common  garden-soil. 

habdt  ARirnALS. 

£.  ampAtea'rptw   (donble-frnttcd).     1|.     flak. 
June.    Lermnt.    IfiSO. 

—  mfiila'ftM  (angttlar-«Md«d).    1.    Bed.  Jaifc 

South  Europe.    iSSS. 

—  Uptoph^Uus  (flne-leavcd).    1.  Purple.  Jaaa. 

Caucasus.    ISIS. 
^setif&Uus  (bristle-leafed).    1.     Bed.     Job 
Sonth  Europe.    1789. 

—  I'pJUs'rieiw  (ronnd-seerfe^.  1.  Crimaoa.  Jaaa. 

South  Europe.    ISOI. 

BARDT  CUMBUiO  AHlfUAlS. 

£.  mHaftvM  (winged).  S.  Purple.  July-  Italy.  18B. 

—  a'nnwi^  (annual).    4.    Yellow.    July. 

Europe.    l8si. 
^  aurfeu/a'/M  (eared).    4.  Porple.  July. 
Europe.    ISOO. 

—  cfeera  (flat-podded).     S.    Bed.     Soatk  Ba- 

rope.    1038. 

—  comtt'fM  (horned).    S.    Purple.    July.  181S. 

—  Mm*tu9(iki&Tj'poid€ii.    4.      Pnrpls.    J«^. 

England. 

—  Jfo'li'eMa  (Italian).    S.    Pink.  As^ust.    Itsly. 
~  LuaJto'niciM  (Poitnguese).    S.    July.    Spsia. 

1897. 

—  odora'fiM  (fragrant.     Sawel  Ftm),     4.     Vup 

riegated.    July.    Sidly.    1780. 

—  jwrpH'mw  (purple).    S.  Purple.  Jnly.  Ode. 

—  flo/iW  (cumvated.      Chiekttmg    Veidk),      S. 

White.    South  Europe.  I64S. 

-^  Umtifo'ttut  (fine-leaved).     9.  Blue.     July. 
N.  Africa.    18f0. 

—  TtHgiiafmu  (Tangier).      4.  Daik 

July.    Barbary.    168O. 

—  fn'midMs  (swollen).    1.    Bed.     Jnly. 

mont.    181 7. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS  0UXBBB8,  StO. 

L.  AUaficut  (AltMie),    Altai.    ISSl.    H 

perennial. 
•^  ArmUagea'ttM  (Armita^a).      10. 

blue.    May.    Brasd.    K 
~  CnU^o'm/cw  (Califomian).  4.  Pkirpia.    J«b*- 

CalifomU.    1886. 
^dtcapk9*Uut  (ten-leaved).      4. 

June.    N.  Amer.    ISI7. 

—  frsntfV'o'*''**  (large-flowered).  4. 

South  Europe.    1814. 
•— ksisrophp'UuB  (TarioQs-leaved). 

Auguat.    Europe.    ITSl* 
-—  imeufrvm  (curted-p«Me4)*    t. 

tsos. 
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Iminierm^ilm  (iatermediftte).    4.     Rad.     Aa* 
§B«t.    North  Europe.    18M. 

—  ItHft^Hma  (broAd-lMved.     Bweriaatutg  Sweet- 

Pea).     Pink.    AoBiut.    England. 

—  MmoMfi  (MteIiM*t).    S.    Pnrple,  white.  Oe- 

tober.    Chili.    18S4. 

—  MmgeUafwIem  (Magelfaui).    S.     Purple,  blue. 

May.    Cape  Hors..    1744. 

—  ■w/o'Mlb   (dwoKcable).      4.      Purple,   red. 

July.    Siberia.    1815. 
"•  ■i|rr<(<i/ii«r  (mrrtle-leaTed).    S.    Bad.     May. 
Philadelphia.    18SS. 

—  MTwy'rae  (uerred).    S.    Blue.    Jnae.    Monte 

Video.      IMS.      Oreenhonae  evergreen 
ehrub. 
^peii^alri>(manh)«    4»     Pale  purple.     June. 
Britain. 

—  p£c(^o'nRlt  (pea-fonmad).    t.    Purple.     July. 

Siberia.    1705. 
~  yeffi</f7ri>iw  (multtfonn).    B.     Pale  purple. 
Julj.    Mieeouii.    18t4. 

—  prat^nete  (meadow).    S.    Yellow.    Britain. 

—  pnAe'aoeiw  (downy).    S.    Purple,  blue.    Hay. 

Baenoi  Ayree.    1843.    Gieenhonte  ever- 
•hrub. 

emmle^aeeiu  (porplieh-blue}.      10. 
Purple,  blue.    August.     Brasil.     1830. 


—  re'erae  (ro^).    8.    Bed.    July.  Iberia.  18S9. 
^rt$hmdiJfefUm  (round  -  leered).      14.      Rove. 

July.    Ttaria.     1888. 

—  ttiftuiafceua  (/er^e  •  ttipuled).      S.      Purple. 

July.    New  York.    181 6. 
^^Uf^Urie   (wood.      EnerlaaUng    Pea)»      t. 
Purple.    July.    Britain. 

—  tesMNte'swe   (woolly).       3.      Lilac.      Juoa. 

Bueaoa  Ayree.    1839* 

—  laiero'eaM  (tuberoua).    8.    Bed.    July.    Hoi. 

land.    ISQd. 
'^vmtefma  (Teiny).     «.     White,  red.     June. 


Laubxl  Cbxbbt.  Ce'rmm  iau'ro-ct*' 
ntna. 

Lkxnswnfnjn,    VUm'rmm  ti'nus. 

Lau'bub.  Lanrel.  (From  the  Celtic 
Mwr,  or  tour,  green.  Nat  ord.,  LaureU 
[Lftiinees].  linn.,  \^Bimeandina  1- 
Mmtogynia. ) 

The  Bar  {Ltnfrue  tuPHUe)  repreaenta  this  larve 
«der.  llifey  are  all  more  or  lese  aromatic,  and 
produce  camphor,  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  caaeia,  and 
other  fruita  and  producU  in  commerce.  Few  of 
the  beat  of  these,  even  n&Mia,  the  Sweet  Bay, 
*itl  iouriah  in  the  north  of  the  liland  without 
preteetioo.  It  and  iU  alUee,  the  Saaafras.  Ben- 
soitt,  Ac,  are  propagace<l  by  cuttingt  under  hand- 
livhti,  in  the  end  of  aommer ;  by  layera,  by  piecea 
of  the  roots,  and  by  aeeda,  which  frenerally  reouire 
to  be  m  the  rot-heap  a  season  before  vegelatinfi ; 
eommonaoil,  if  good  and  dry,  auita  them.  The 
More  and  greenhouse  species  by  cuttings  in  sand, 
eoder  a  b«l- glass,  and  potted  off  in  sandy  peat 
nd  llbry  loam,  and  the  usual  temperature  of 
these  compartments.  Many,  howeTer.  would  do 
batter  planted  agaiuat  a  eonsenratiye  wall,  heated 
^id  protected  in  winter. 

HABOY  DBCIDUOnS. 
X.  flitfaaflls  (summer),    fl.    Yellow.    April.    N. 

Amer.    I77S. 
—  alNdaiwhitish-lMoerf).    10.    Yellow.    Caio- 
Ihia.     1884. 
81 


L.  Be'nMiik  (Benaofai).  8.  Yeiiow,  green.  Apfll 
N.  Amer.     1088. 

—  CanUne'ntU  (Carolina).    IB.    Yellow,  greeut 

May.    N.  Amer.    1800. 
~  —— '  gga*bra  (smooth).    Yellow,  green.    May, 

N.  Amer.    188tf. 
oHuTem   (blunt-lMMd)*      18.      Tellew, 

green.    Apnl.    Carolina.    1886. 
fw^astiM  (downy).    18.    Yeiiow,  green* 

April.    N.  Amer.    I80C. 

—  CmUebUifmm  (Gatceby*a>.    le.    White.    Caro. 

Una.    1880. 

—  dhepffruM  (Jofe'e-frvlt).     6.     Oraea,  yellaw. 

April.    N.  Amer.    1810. 

—  fffi<Mla'ta(joimed).    C    Yellow.    April.  N. 
1759. 


OBBBHHOUn  XTSBOBBBHft. 

L.  mggrega'tm  (enmded'/lewereii.     8.     Oreea* 

yellow.    China.    1881. 
^bmlim'ta  (bliatered.      A/HeamOmk),      Green. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1888. 

—  Oamri&mU  (Cvmry),     18.      Yellow,  green. 

Canaries.    1815. 
-"fe/tmu  (strong-amelling).    88.  Green,  yellow. 
Madeira.    I7fl0. 

—  Pndlea  (Indian-Bajr).      SO.      OiuaD,  yellow, 

Jvdy.    Madeira.    1700* 

8T0TX    EYBReitEBNS. 
L.  tklcre^Mfion  (green-wood.      Garwood  .  tree) 
te.    Green,  white.    W.Iad.    1778. 

—  coHo'tfea  (leather-toaaed).    50.     White.     W. 

Ind.    1810. 

—  mmmif&Ka  (thick-leuTad).  40.  White.  Cayenne. 

1800. 

<*  ««affa'/a  (lofly).  68.  WUte,  yellow.  Ja- 
maica.   1800. 

•^  JlorUmfnda  (bundle-llowered).  40.  Yellow, 
green,    w^.  Ind.    1800. 

—  nfnea  (snow-white).    1880. 

—  |Ni'<«m  (spreading).    18.    White,  yellow.   W. 

Ind.    1884. 

—  peudMla  (weeping).    40.    Jamaica.    1800. 
^catfct/b^^iaCwillow-leaTed).  SO.  Yellow,  greea. 

April.    W.  Ind.    1820. 
~  jplff'ndene  (shining).    00.    Yellow,  green.   S. 

Ind.    1800. 
-^tkrptijkff  (thryse-dowerod).      30.     Yellow, 

green.    Madagascar.    1810. 

HABDT  BYSROBBBN8. 

i,.  ffio'MHt  (noble.  Bug).  15.  Yellow,  white. 
April.    South  Europe.    1501. 

cri'epm   (curled-ZcuDcd).      SO.      Yellow, 

white.    May. 

— fi&re-pltfno  (double-flowered).  88.  Yel- 
low, white.    May. 

—  ....  latif&Ua  (broad-leared).    Yellow,  white. 

May.    Asia.    Half-hardy. 

—  —  «flft'e(/b'A'a  (willow-leared).    0.     Yellow, 

white.     April. 

umduk/ttt    (waTj-lMMd).      4.     Yellow, 

white.    April. 

—  —  wtriegafta  (rariegated-Zeaeed).    88.    Yel- 

low, white.    May. 

—  regafHa  (royal).    California.    1847. 

Lata'ndula.  Lavender.  (Fromtovo, 
to  wash ;  referring  to  lavender-water. 
Nat.  ord.,  LipworU  or  Lubiate$  [Lamia- 
ceflB].  linn.,  14L-Didynamia  i-Oymtuh- 
spefTfitd,) 

Cuttings  of  large  pieces,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
drmly  inserted  in  the  ground  1  but  »mall,  young 
shoots  in  spring,  under  a  hand-light,  make  the 
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neatoat  plants  t  sandy  loam  culta  them  best. 
Those  that  require  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  cool 
rreenbouae  are  propagated  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  require  the  same  soil.  The  flowers  of  the 
common  lavender  (L.  tpi'ea)  are  read/  for  drying 
or  distilling  at  the  end  of  June. 

HABDT  BYERaBXENS. 
L,  UMf^Vka  (broad.  leaTad).    S.    Lila«.  Aaguat. 

South  EUirope.    1566. 
m^9f4fea  (coinmpii-/aMisdffr-spike).     t.      Lilac. 

August.    South  Europe.     1908. 
^fftf'eAasCstseebaB).    14.    lalac    June.  South 

Europe.     U68. 
i»  vrrw  (true).  Blue.  July.  South  Europe.  1608. 

OBBENHOUSB   EYEBaRRENB. 
ft.  a6r«<aiiM'des  (sonthemwood-lilrA).    U<  Lilae. 

July.    Canaries.    1699. 
<->  dentafia  (toothed-leoeed).  14.  Lilao.  August. 

South  Europe.    1597* 
^  mtOieflda  imtaij-elett),    1^.    Lilac.    August. 

South  Europe.    Ift97*    Biennial. 
.-fitima'fa(leaileted).    14.    LUao.    June. 

deira.    1777* 

— pvAe'seeiM  (downy).    Lilae.    June. 

«- vfHdto  (green).     1^.     Purple.     June. 

deira.    1777* 

Laya'tera.  (Named  after  the 
JavaUrif  Swiss  naturalists.  NaL  ord., 
MaUoipwcrii  [MaWaces].  linn.,  16- 
Monadelphia  B-Polyandria,) 

Annuals  and  bienniala,  in  common  ^arden-aoil, 
by  seed  in  spring ;  herbaceous,  by  diTision,  and 
cuttings  at  the  same  time;  shrubby,  by  cuttings 
under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy  soil  {  light,  sandy 
loam  suits  them  all.  The  frame  and  cool  green- 
house species  merely  require  the  protection  of 
tbMe  departmen^i  in  winter. 

ElLF-HARDT  EYERORXENS. 
I*.  aterif&Ka  r maple-leaved;.    6.     Pink.     July. 
Tenenffe.    18S0. 

—  ilyHea'na  (African).    S.    Pink.   June.   Spain. 

1820. 
-^  Ai'spida  (bristly).    A.    Pink.    June.    Algiers. 
1804. 

—  Lvtita'niea  (Portuguese).  3.  Purple.  August. 

Portugal.    1748. 
~liiaf^Mma(sea-«idtf).  9.  Wbitc.   May.  South 

Europe.    1597* 
mm  m¥eam  (Rlittering).  ft.  Purple.  June.  Spam. 

1790. 
'-  (yibia  (Olbia).     S.     Red,  purple.     August. 
Provence.    157Qu 

—  jiA«m<'cea(>S}ic-red).  &.Pink.  June.  Canaries. 

1810. 

—  ^ev'do-o'JMn  (bastard-olbia).  f.  Red.  June. 

I817. 

—  «nfo'6a  (three-lobed).  8.  Light  purple.  June. 

Spain.     I769> 
^  ungtOcula^ta  (cUwed).    6.     Lilac.     August. 

Santos.     I8O7. 

HERBACEOUS  PERENIVIALS. 
^.  MMpoUfo'na  (NeapoliUtt).  0.  Purple.   June. 

Naples.     1818.     Hardy. 
•—  pleb^ia  (Tulicar).    3.    Pale.    September.    N. 

Holland.     1820.    Oreenkouse. 
<»  TkwiMfiftiea  (Thuringian).    4.    Light  Uae. 

August.    Germany,    1731.    Hardy. 

HARDY  ANNUAI.8  AND  BIENNIALS. 
^.  am^t'gun  (doubtful).    S.     Purple.     August. 

Naples.     1824. 
^ §TMrea{utt''maUow),   d.    Farina*  August. 

Britain*    Biennial* 


L.  amtn/ha  (southern).    2.     Purple.     Angasb 
South  Europe.     I8i0. 

—  ftie'iusis  (biennial).    4.    Red.    August.    Caa- 

easus.     1819'    Bienaisl. 
^CrtfHea   (Cretan).     4.     Light  blue.     Jaly. 

Candia.    1733. 
—yfo'oa  (yellow).  4.  YeUow.  July.  Sicily.  ISls. 

—  lanewla'ta  (spear-head-le«i>erf).    3.     Pari^le. 

August.    Europe.     1817. 
-^  pmneUiftaiiotUA'ttalked),  fl.    Pale.   Angait. 
Italy.    1800. 

—  SmlvUeUe'nMU  (Salvitella).     S.     Pink.    Jaly. 

1831.    Biennial. 
~i|r<M'«<rJ«(wood>.  1.  Pttipln.  August.  Porto* 
gaL    I8I7. 

—  iHMs'firis  (three-moathly).  1*    Flaak.  Ji 

Spain.    1033. 

Laybmdeb.    Lava'ndula. 
Laysndeb  Cotton.    SarUolCi 
Layra'dia.    (Named  after  the  Mat^m 
o/Lavradio.  Nat.  ord.,  ^onvo^cttb  [S«n- 
Yagesiacea].    Linn.,  ^-Peniandria  l-Jfo- 
nogynia.) 

SatoMg^ttm,  LmrtfUm,  and  ImMmktfr^ 
compose  this  small  order,  which  is  intennediMS 
between  Violetworts  and  Frankeaiada.  Scon 
evergreen.  Cuttings  xA  ripened  aboota  in  ssad, 
under  a  b^-glsss,  and  in  heat;  enndy  peat  aai 
fibry  loam,  well  drained.  Summer  temp.,  W  ts 
80**  i  winter,  48<>  to  03^ 

L.motUaftM  (mountain).  1.  Purple.  BraiiL  XVL 
Lawn  is  a  surface  of  turf  in  the  Yidoity 
of  the  house,  requiring  to  be  kept  smootk 
by  the  regular  application  of  the  roller 
and    scythe.     When  first  constructed, 
after  the  ground  has  been  dog  orer  is 
level  as  may  be,  it  most  be  rolled,  the 
hollows  filled  up,  and  this  repeated  until 
a  level  suifaoe  of  earth  is  obtained.   It 
must  then  be  slightly  pointed  overvith 
a  fork,  and  the  turf  laid,  or  the  grass- 
seed  sown.     For  directions  to  lay  tbe 
turf,  3e«  TuBFiNa;  and  for  the  proper 
grasses,  if  seed  is  employed,  jm  Gbas8S8. 
In  very  dry  weather  all  lawns  should 
be  watered,  and,  if  a  little  guano  and 
muriate  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  the  water, 
it  wUl  keep  the  surface  gently  moist,  and 
the  turf  green,  even  in  dry  weather. 
Lawso'hia.    (Named  after  liomc 
son^  MJ>»t   anthor   of   "A  Vqyage  to 
Carolina."     Nat.  ord.,  Loosntr{fe$  [I^- 
thraoes].     Linn,,  S-Octandria  1-J/(M»- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Grislea.) 

Stove  trees,  from  the  East  Indica.  Cuttin|ee( 
ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-clasa,  and  in 
strong  heat ;  sandy  peat  and  turfy  losua.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  00^  to  85^;  winter,  Mf*  to  »^ 

L.  a'ifra  (white).    White.    17M. 
—-piifpu'ren  (purple).    IS.    Pniple.    iSlS* 

Laxma'svia.    (Named  after  E,  Xo* 
mann,  a  Siberian  traveller.     Nat.  ord» 
LUyuforta  [Liliaceae].  LiDn.,0-HtfjrwM<rM 
I  I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Apbyllanthes.) 


■  (livf^flinmd).  WliUa, 
I^TXB.  The  following  eieeUBnt  eem- 
binatioD  of  pnetins  and  icisDM  is  from 
Dr.  IJndlej's''Theoi7of  HorticolWrB:" 
— A  layer  b  a  branoh  bent  into  the  earth, 
and  half  ont  Uirongh  at  the  bend,  the 
fraa  portion  of  the  wound  being  called  "  a 
tongae.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cDlting  only 
pBtOallT  separated  from  ita  parent.  The 
objeet  of  the  gardener  iu  to  indiiM  the 
layer  to  emit  roots  into  the  earth  at  the 
tongas.  With  this  new  he  twints  the 
shoot  half  roQDd,  so  aa  to  iojure  the 
wood- Teasels ;  be  heads  it  back,  ho  that 
oaJj  a  bod  or  two  appears  above  ground, 
and  when  much  nicety  is  reqnisite,  be 
places  a  handlU  af  silTer-aand  roand  the 
toDgaod  part;  then,  pressing  the  earth 
down  with  his  foot,  so  aa  to  senure  the 
layer,  he  leBTes  it  without  farther  oat«. 
The  intention  of  both  tongning  a«d 
twisting  is  to  prerenl  the  return  of  sap 
tiota  the  layer  into  the  maia  stent,  while 
a  Bmall  qnantlty  is  allowed  to  rise  out  of 
Jie  latter  into  the  former ;  the  effeet  of 
this  being  to  cempet  the  returning  sap  to 
organiza  itself  eitemal!y  as  roots,  instead 
of  pasmng  downwards  below  the  bark  as 
wood.  The  bending  baok  is  to  aasistin 
Ihia  objeot  bypreTantiag  thaezpenditore 
of  sap  ia  tba  fonoation,  or  rather,  «om- 
plMion  of  leaTSB,  and  the  silrer-suid  is 
to  aeenre  the  drainage  "" '" 


In  most  cases  this  is  snfflcient;  but  it 
mnat  be  obnoiu,  thM  the  eiaat  manner 
ID  whieb  the  layering  is  eSeoted  is  nn- 
impoTtant,  and  that  it  may  be  varied 
aeoording  to  sireamstanoes.  Thus,  Mr, 
James  Hanro  describes  a  successful 
meltaod  of  lajering  brittle  -  branohed 
plauta  by  nmply  sliuing  the  sboot  at  the 
bend,  and  inserting  a  stone  at  tbatplaoe; 
{Garitan'M  M«giuiHt,ii.  309;)  and  Mr 
Knight  fomid  that,  in  cases  of  difficul: 
rooting,  the  proceaa  is  faciHtated  by  ring 
ing  the  sboot  JQSl  below  the  tongue  aboni 
Midsammer,  when  the  leaves  upon  Ihi 
layara  had  acquired  their  full  growth 
(Hon.  TVonj.  i.  396;)  by  which  meani 
be  prevented  the  passage  of  the  return 
ing  sap  farther  downwards  (ban  tbi 
point  intended  for  the  emission  of  roota 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  branch 
tt  a  plant  cannot  be  conveniently  bent 
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downwards  into  the  earth  ;  in  ancb  ease*, 
the  earth  may  be  ele- 
vated to  the  braneb  by 
varioua  ooDtrivancea,  as  is 
commonly  done  by  Uie 
Chinese.  When  this  is 
done,  no   other  care   is 


quired  for  layers,  except 
to  keep  the  earth  anr. 
isunding  the  branch  glea* 
dily  moiHt.    See  figure. 

IiAittiQ-ni    is    a    gar- 
dener's term  for  training 
the  branches  of  espaliers 
and  wdUtrees.     Laying-ia-bf-tht-haU  ia 


some  temporary  purpose. 

Lazt-bedb  are  beds  dug  foi  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  the  sets  being  then  placed  in 
rowH  on  the  surface,  and  covered  by  the 
soil  dug  ont  ik  narrow,  doep  alleys  be- 
tween ^e  bads. 

Lbmiwobt.    Pdmfta'jTe. 

Leaf-moiiu).  This  is  formed  of  leaves 
kept  moist  and  in  s  heap,  frequenlly 
tnmed  over,  nnlil  completely  decayed, 
and  reduced  to  a  dark  brown,  moist 
powder.  It  vsually  takes  two  years  tn 
complete  this  process.  An  excess  of 
water  delays  the  decaying,  and  either 
lime  or  gas  ammoniacol  liquor  promotea 
iti  batUien  few  potted  plants  are  bene- 
Bted  by  any  such  excess  of  either  of  these 

LulTHIBWOOC     ZK'rcn. 

Leaves  are  highly  vascolar  organs, 
in  whioh  are  performed  some  of  the  moat 
important  fnnctiona  of  a  plant.  They 
are  very  general,  bot  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary oi^ans,  sioce  the  branches  some- 
times  perform  their  ofSces.  Such  plants, 
however,  as  naturally  poaaess  tbem,  are 
destroyed,  or  greatly  iqjured,  by  being 
deprived  of  them. 

The  duration  of  a  leaf  is,  in  general,  for 
a  year  tmly,  though  in  some  plants  tbcy 
survive  for  twice  or  thrice  that  period. 
Theae  organs  are  generally  of  a  green 
colonr,  Ijgbt  seems  to  have  a  powerful 
iuflaenoe  in  canaing  this,  since,  if  kept 
in  the  dark,  tbey  become  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  even  white  hue,  unless  un- 
combined  hydrogen  is  present,  in  which 
case  they  retain  their  verdure  tbongh 
light  be  absent.  Hence  their  blanching 
wonld  aeem  to  arise  tram  their  being 
unable  to  obtain  this  gas  nnder  ordinary 
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eiromnBUnoes,  except  when  light  is 
present  Now,  the  only  source  from  wjhich 
they  can  obtain  hydrogen  is  by  decdm> 
posing  water;  and  how  light  assists  in 
the  decomposition,  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dis-oxygenizing  powerwith 
which  it  is  gifted.  The  violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  those  just  beyond  them, 
have  this  power  in  the  greatest  degree; 
and  Sennebier  has  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, that  those  rays  have  the  greatest 
infloenoe  in  producing  the  green  oolonr 
of  plants. 

When  leaves  are  of  any  other  hue  than 
green  they  are  said  to  be  coUmred.  This 
variegation  is  often  considered  to  be  a 
symptom  either  of  tenderness  or  debility ; 
and  it  is  certain,  when  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  become  generally  white,  that  that 
individual  is  seldom  long-lived.  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 
variegation  is  not  a  certain  indication  of 
a  deflcienoy  of  hardihood. 

The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to 
be  a  combination  of  those  of  the  lungs 
and  stomach  of  animals ;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from  the 
roots,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  increasing  the  size 
of  the  parent  plant,  but  they  also  absorb 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
sap,  after  elaboration  in  these  organs, 
differs  in  every  plant,  though,  as  far  as 
experiments  have  been  tried,  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  vegetables 
when  it  first  reaches  them.  The  power  of 
a  leaf  to  generate  sap  is  in  proportion  to 
its  area  of  surface,  expoanra  to  the  light, 
and  congenial  situation. 

The  transpiration  of  plant*  decreases 
with  that  of  the  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  as  well  as  with  the  pe- 
riod of  their  growth.  This  explains  why 
the  gardener  finds  that  his  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  water  in  cold  weather, 
nor  during  tlie  time  that  elapses  between 
the  fall  of  their  blossoms  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  their  seed.  During  this  period 
they  do  not  transpire  more  than  one-half 
so  much  as  during  the  period  preceding 
and  attending  upon  their  blooming. 

The  transpiration  takes  place  from  the 
upper  surface  uf  the  leaves.  Hence  arises 
the  benefit  which  plants  derive  in  rooms, 
greenhouses,  and  other  confined  inolo- 
sores,  by  keeping  these  surfiaoes  cleansed 
with  the  sponge  .and  syringe.  Some 
plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  injury 
from  any  check  to  their  transpiration, 
among  which  are  the  tea-soented  roses ; 


and  it  thenee  anses  that  thej  eaanoi  now 
be  cultivated  in  nursery  gardens  near 
London,  where  they  once  flourished  when 
that  metropolis  was  less  extensive.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  in  iiain| 
tlie  sponge  and  syringe,  that  the  oadtf 
side  of  leaves  is  also  an  absorbing  bbw 
face,  benefited  by  being  kept  daan,  and 
by  the  application  of  moisture. 

During  the  day  leaves  absorb  ear* 
bonio  add  gas,  which  they  decompose^ 
retaining  its  oarbon,  and  emitting  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxygen  that  enters  into 
its  composition.  In  the  night  this  opera- 
tion is,  in  a  certain  measure,  reversed,  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen  being  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  a  yet  smaller 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  emitted.^ 

Oarbonie  acid  gaa  in  small  proportioM 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  leavea;  yet 
it  only  benefits  them  when  present  ia 
quantities  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of 
the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  vegetating,  though  onctwentj  fifth 
is  a stiU  more  &vourable  proportion;  and 
as  hotbeds,  heated  by  fermenting  mattoEi, 
have  the  air  within  their  frames  rapidiy 
contaminated  to  a  much  greater  exteat 
than  the  proportions  above  named, thcnes 
arises  the  injury  to  the  plants  they  con- 
tain from  a  too  long  neglected  ventUaiioo. 
The  leaves  turn  yellow  from  the  excess  of 
acid,  which  they  are  unable  to  digeat,  and 
which  consequently  effects  that  change 
of  colour  which  also  oocurs  in  aatnmn. 

LxOANO'FTBRis.  (From  leka^,  a  basin, 
and  pUrU,  a  fern.  Mat  ord.,  Ftrna  [Fdy- 
podiacee].   Linn.,  m-Oryptogiumut  1-/V 

licea,) 

A  fla«  Hove  Fem.    S«»  FsaHS. 
L.  eariM'Mi  (fleahy-lMive^.  Yellow,  llaf.  ^ara. 

LxOHBNAtl'LTIA.     S^e  LESCHSIUn'LTXa. 

Lkdbbou'ria.  (Named  after  M.Lede* 
hour,  a  botanical  writer.  NaL  (wL,  lAif- 
wortt  [Liliaceie].  Linn.,  Q-Htstrndtim  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Bessera.) 

Qreenhonae  bulb,  not  to  be  confamdod  «M 
L^debrnfriMt  a  name  given  to  an  uabel-beenaff 

genua.    Offeettt  eandy  loam,  with  a  little  peet; 
ulb»  protected  from  cold  and  wet  in  winter. 

L.  hgmefntMHa  (b7acinth.like).  ^.OKcniali-wUM. 
E.  Ind.     1839. 

Lbdon  Gum.     CV§hu  U'dom, 
Ledooa'rpum.  (From /^tfcm,  the (SstoSt 
and  karpat^  a  fruit;  fruit  like  that  of  tha 
Cifitus.    Nat.  ord.,  Oxalida  [Oxalidaoec]. 
Linn.,  \0-DecaHdria  6-Peni*tgifnia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttinge  in  sandy 
under  a  hell-glaM ;  eaady  loam.    Wiatar 
4S"to4aP. 
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A«ig«*i.  .  ChUi.     1895. 

Lb'dux.  Labnulor  Tea.  ( From  Udon,  the 
Greek  name  of  Glstixs.  Nat.  ord.,  Heath- 
worts  [Erieaoen].  Linn.,  10- Decandria 
I'Mimogynia,  Allied  to  Uie  Bhododen- 
droa.) 

Hardy,  erergrMn,  wblte-ilowered  fliralM.  Lay- 
era  I  peat,  with  a  little  eand.  Very  pretty  for  bor- 
daring  BJiododendroiu. 

L.  CmumVumC  Canadian).    14*    April.    Canada. 
—  Ifllf^ltein  (broad-leavfld).  S.  April.  If .  Am«r. 

^  pmimfHrt  (mareh).    S.  April.    Eimipa.    ITti. 

^ tfem'ai^eiM  (lyinf^diown).  4.  ApriL  Bad* 

■on'a  Bay.    1709. 

Lbb-ches.    Nephe'lium  LUchi\ 

Lesk.  {A*Uium  pt/mtm.)  The  leek  is 
a  bardy  biennial ;  for  although  it  attains 
perfection  in  sice  and  for  culinary  pur- 
pones  the  first  year,  it  does  not  run  to 
seed  until  the  second,  the  perfecting  of 
which  it  often  survives.  The  whole  plant 
14  eaten,  being  employed  in  soups,  Ac, 
and  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat 

Varieties.'-The  MuMulburgh  and  the 
large  London  Leek,  which  are  by  far  the 
beet ;  the  Scotch,  or  Floff,  which  is  larger 
and  hardier ;  and  the  Flanden, 

Anvtn^.— Sow  first  in  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary a  small  crop  for  transplanting  in 
Jane  and  July,  as  well  as  in  part  to  re- 
main where  sown ;  again,  for  the  main 
cropv  in  the  course  of  March  or  early  in 
April;  and  lastly,  towards  the  dose  of 
Aoril  or  beginning  of  Mi^,  for  late  trans- 
planting. Sow  in  drills,  some  to  remain 
after  thinning ;  the  leek,  however,  is  much 
benefited  by  transplanting. 

CuUivatiom. — When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  in  height,  hoe  and  thin  to 
two  or  three  inches  apart;  water,  also, 
in  dry  weather,  will  strengthen  and  for- 
ward them  for  transplanting,  when  six  or 
eight  inches  high.  They  must  be  taken 
away  regularly  from  the  seed-bed,  the 
ground  being  well  watered  previously,  if 
not  floft  and  easily  yielding.  When  thinned 
out  they  may  be  left  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  six  inches  asunder,  as  they  do 
not  grow  so  large  as  the  transplanted 
ones,  which  must  be  set  by  the  dibble  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  nearly 
down  to  the  leaves,  that  the  neck,  by  beiBg 
soTesed  with  the  earth,  may  be  blanched ; 
wster  in  abundanee  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, and  shorten  the  long,  weak  leaves, 
bot  leave  the  roots  as  unii^ured  as  pos- 
sible. By  this  treatment,  and  by  cutting 
fiff  the  tops  of  the  leaves  about  once  a 


month,  as  new  ones  are  produced,  the 
neck  swells  to  a  much  larger  size.  The 
several  sowings  above  directed  will  yield 
a  supply  from  August  un^  the  following 
May,  when  they  advance  to  seed.  A  por- 
tion should  be  always  taken  up  and  laid 
in  sand  previous  to  the  ground  being 
locked  up  by  continued  frost ;  but  they 
will  not  keep  many  days  in  this  sitaation. 
Lxxa.'ntbus.  (From  leiot,  smooth,  and 
oniAof ,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Gentianworti 
[Gentianaces].  Linn.,  f^-Pentandria  1- 
JlfeiM^iita.    Allied  to  Lisianthus.) 

Stove  plante.  Seedt,  town  carefully  in  a  pot, 
placed  In  a  hotbed ;  cuttinge  of  Toang  aboote  in 
•andy  eoil,  under  a  glan,  in  beat ;  aandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam ;  a  good  beat  wben  growing,  cool  and 
MTj  when  blooming.  General  temperature,  from 
M<^to80<*. 

L.lmtgife^Hm  (loaf^^Iaavad).    a.    Yellow.    An. 

glut.   Jamaiea.  1S44.   Evergreen  sbrub. 
~'mtgr^*een$   (black./foieercd).     i^.    Biackieb. 

August.    Ouatimala.    184S.    Biennial. 
—  mmkeWtma  (vmhtH-flotpered),  SO.  Oreen,  yeU 

low.  May.  Jamaica.  1S43.  ETergreen  tree. 

Lexophy'llum.  (From  leiost  smooth, 
and  ph^Uon^  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  HeathworU 
[Ericaoee].  Linn.,  10- Decandria  l-itfano- 
gyniA,    Allied  to  Ledum.) 

Hardy^  erergreen  abmb.  Cutting*  and  buyers  % 
peaty  eoil.    See  AMMT'afiliB. 

&  If  o'atf  (Lyon'e).  Wbite.  April.  CanUna.  ISlS. 

Lbvon.    See  Ci'tbus. 

Lemo'nia.  (Named  after  Sit  C.  Lemon^ 
M.P,  Nat.  ord.,  Ruewort$  [Rutacese]. 
Linn.,  f^-PerUandria  l'Mono§ynia,  Allied 
to  Monnieria.) 

Stove  evcfgnaa  abrab.  OatUBfta  ef  haTf-ripa 
ehoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaea,  In  bottom- 
beat}  aandy  peat  and  flbry  loam.  Summer 
temp.,  60**  to  8S";  winter,  69^  to  6t^. 

L.  epeeUfMii  (beautiful).    Deep  roee.    Septem- 
ber.   Cuba.    l8S9b 

Lcvkb'a.    (Named  after  Jf.  LentU,  a 

foreign  landscape-gardener.     Nat.  ord., 

Zteguminout  Planlt  [Fabace«].      Linn., 

n.DUuUlphU  ^Decandria.      Allied    to 

Bobinia.) 

OreenbouM  deddnoue  ebrab.  Tonng  eboota 
in  epring,  or  ripened  aboota  towarda  autamn. 
under  a  band-ligbt.  Muat  bave  eimiUr  protection 
and  treatment  to  tbe  Omt^a  Canaritfn»i», 

L,  RoHnoifdee  (Robinla-Uke).    Crimeon.    April. 
Mexico.    1S4B. 

LBOOHfLUs.  (From  2eto«,  smooth,  and 
cheilosy  a  lip.  Nat.  ord..  Orchid*  [Orchi- 
dacee].  l^n^  ^O-Oynmndria  l-Afenim- 
dm.    Allied  to  Oneidinm.) 

stove  orcbida.    Diviaion  in  aprings  llbry  peat, 

epbagnom,  and  erocka,  and  eultivated  in  aballow 

baaketa,  auapended  from  tbe  roof  of  a  moi»t  or* 

rbid-boure.    Wintet  temp.,  M*  to  flP  ^ 

1  M<»  to  00*. 
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l.faHno'hw  (keeled).    Orange.    Zalapa.    1842. 

—  eockteafrit  (•poon-/(ppnf).  Vellow.  Dominica. 

1849. 

—  muiguinoUfniut  ihiaodj).  CrimMB.  LftOoajim. 

1842. 

Leono'tis.  Lion's  Ear.  (From  /<?©», 
a  lion,  and  oti$t  an  ear ;  some  resemblance 
in  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lami- 
aceoB].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  l'0]fmno~ 
tpermia,     AlUed  to  Pblomis.) 

AnnaaU,  by  eeed  in  hotbed,  and  yoang  planU 
then  treated  a*  tender  annuals ;  ihruhs,  by  cut- 
tings in  tand,  under  m  bell-glaa«,  in  ptat;  sandv 
peat  and  fibry  loam.  Common  greenhouse  and 
plant-stove  treatment.  Herbaceous  speeies«  by 
seeds,  and  division  of  the  plant. 
L.  eardfaea  (cordial).    S.    Red.    Jane.    Britain. 

—  ——  cri'gptu  (curled-Zeaoed).    S.    Red.    July. 

Siberia.    1058. 
'^  — ^-eiffo'ciM   (ahaggy).     S.     Purple.     July. 
Tauria.    1890. 

—  httermefdia  (intermediate).   S.    Orange.    Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18ti. 

—  U^eeru9  (toro).  S*  Hnk.  June.  Nepaul.  1824. 
<— tomi'tfiw  (wooUy).  8.    Yellow.   July.   Siberia. 

1752. 

—  leomi'rMt  (Uon'a-tail).  8.  Scarlet*  Novamber. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1812. 

—  nepeUBf&Ha    (catmint-leaTed).     8.     Oiange. 

September.    £.  Ind.    1778. 

—  mvafta  {em-lea»ed).   1^.    Orange.  June.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1813. 

—  Si^t'rieiM  (Siberian).  9.  Red.   July.  Siberia. 

175». 

Lbontopo'diuu.  Lion*s  Foot.  (From 
teon,  a  lion,  and  potu^  a  foot;  resem- 
blance of  the  flower-heads.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteracese].  Linn.,  14- 
SyngeueHa  ^-Superjltuu  Allied  to  An- 
tennaria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  in  spring ;  common  soil. 

i^  Hetoe'tieum   (Swiss),      i.      Yellow.      Jane. 
Austria.    1770* 

Lbonu'bus.    See  Leono'tis. 
Leopard's  Bahe.    Doro'nicum* 
Leopoldi'nia.    (Named  after  the  late 
Empress  of  Brazil,     Nat.  ord..  Palms 
[Palmacee].       Linn.,    21-MoncBcia    6- 
ffexandria,) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds  t  rich,  loamy  toil.  Svm- 
mer  temp.,  00^  to  00'' ;  winter,  65°  to  60^. 

I*.  jPtf'/cAra  (beautiful),    flo.    Brasll.     1825. 

LBPBCHfNiA.  (Named  after  LtfTiecA/n, 
a  Russian  botanist  Nat  ord..  Labiates 
or  Lipworti  [Lami«ce8e].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  \'Gymnospef7nku  Allied  to 
Sphacele.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Divinion  of  the 
plant  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light,  in  cpring  and 
summer;  loam  and  a  little  peat.  Sptea'ta  M- 
quires  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

t.  ekmtopodif&lia  (chenopodium-leaved).  (.  Red. 

July.    Siberia.     1818. 
^tpietfta   (spiked).      1.     Pale   yeUow.     July. 

Jifesico.    1808. 


Lepida'oathzs.  (From  lepit^  a  scale, 
and  agatkiSy  a  ball;  refernng  to  the 
bractea.  Nat  ord.,  Aeanthads  [Acanih»> 
cess].  Linn«,  14-Z>u^namta  2'^if^io«^er> 
mia.    Allied  to  Oeis^omeria.) 

stove  •v^'green.  Cuttings  of  yomag  shoots, 
getting  a  little  firm,  in  Uay,  in  eandy  soil.  >■ 
bottom-heat ;  fibry,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  pnl 
and  leaf-mould.  Summer  temp.,  flo^  to  88"! 
winter,  45®  to  58*. 

L.  eristafta  (crested).    9.    E.  Ind.    1820. 

LEPfDiuK.    See  Cbess  and  Mustard. 

LEPfsMinK.  (From  Upisy  m,  scale ;  re- 
ferring to  the  small  scales  at  the  crpoa- 
tures.  Nat  ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Cactace£\ 
Linn.,  i2-Ico8antb-ia  i-Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Ripsalis.) 

Greenhouse  fleshy-leaved  planta.  For  rultm* 
Me  Cb'bbub. 


Rose,  white. 


Sfptcia* 
VdlOT, 


L.  €Oimmv/ne  (common), 
ber.     1886. 

—  m§onifruM   (mouse -tul- like).     4. 

white.    July.    1637. 

—  Iwiro^'Mfm  (paradoxical).    8.    18«0. 

Lepta'ndra.    See  Vero'kica. 

Lefta'ntht78.  (From  leptos^  slender, 
and  arUhos^  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  Poniedt- 
ra(&  [Pontederacese].  Linn.,  3-2Viaiii<ris 
\-Monogynia^) 

A  hardy  perennial  marsh-plant  Ofeo; 
propcely  an  aquatic,  but  will  flourish  ia  a  wuai 
place  and  boggy  soiJ. 

L.  fraatf'iMice  (grassy).  I.  Yellow.  J«ly«  ■> 
Amer.     1883. 

Leptooa'llis.    See  Ipoma'a. 

Lepto'cebas.     (From  Uptos^  slender, 

and  keras,  a  horn ;  referring  to  the  form 

and  substance  of  the  colamn.    Nat  ord^ 

Orchids  [ Orch idacece] .   Lin n .,  20-  Gyitaar 

dria  l-Monandria,  AUied  to  Limodorom.) 

Greenhouse  terrestrial  orchids,  from  Svaa 
River.  Division  in  spring;  flbry  peat,  weH 
drained,  with  a  little  leat-mould  and  sand.  Win* 
ter  temp.,  45^  to  5«P. 

I.. /mAHo'te  (fringed).    Yellow.    Ifay. 

—  oblo'Hga  (oblong).    Yellow.    Hay. 

—  pectinafta  (comb-like).    Yellow.    Vay. 

Leptodb'bmis.    (From  Uplos^  slender, 

and  derma,  the  skin;    refernng  to  tiie 

thin  bark.     Nat  ord.,  CinekanadM  [GTm- 

chonacefB].  Linn.,  6-Pentandrim  l-JHTaM- 

gynia.    Allied  to  Hamiltonia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cnttxaga  of  hstf* 
ripened  yonne  shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  amder  a 
bell-glass,  ana  in  a  mild  bottom-beat  i  sui4y  peal 
and  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  4ft"  to  «^. 

£r.  Umeeelafim  (•pear-head-foneri).    S.     Ycttiw. 
June.    Nepaul.    1848. 

Lbptoqba'ioca.  (From  /«p#oe,  slender, 
and  gramma,  writing;  refening  to  th« 
form  of  the  spore  or  seed-cases.  Nat 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaoen}.  Iinn.y:i4 
Crypta§amiia  i^Fiiices*) 
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atan  Perm,  with  browai»1i*yelU>w  iporaf. 
JWr  Fbbns. 

Ln  aaptenio^dm  (Mplenium-Blce).      Junt.      Ja- 
maica. 

—  grtfeiie  (■lender).    Jane.    Bratil. 

«-  poiffPodUn'dea  Cpoljrpodium-Uke).  Jnna.  Brtsll. 
^-vilit/sa     (•hagpy).    S.    July.    Bruil.     1830. 

Leptoue'bia.  (From  Uptoi,  slender, 
and  meriMj  a  part;  refening  to  tbe  slender 
and  almost  leafless  shoots.  Nat.  ord., 
Sandalworts  [Santalaceffi].  Linn.,  5- 
Peatandria  l-Afonot/ynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  with  white  bloefome, 
from  New  Holland.  Cutting*  of  firm  young  shoota 
in  aand,  under  a  bell-glaas ;  iiandy  peat  and  flbry 
loann.  with  pieces  of  luiarcoal.  Winter  temp.,  4fiP 
Co  48^. 
Ir.  a'eida  (aeid).    I.     18SS. 

—  jBUfar<iiVri(Labillardi&re*i).    1.    1829. 
Lkpto'siphon.     (From  Uptos,  slender, 

and  siphon,  a  tube;  alluding  to  the  tube 
of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Phloxworts 
[Polemoniaceee].  linn.,  6-Pentandria 
\-Jtfonogynia.) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  California.  Sown  in  the 
border*  at  the  end  of  March ;  sandy  loam  suits 
them  t  bat  they  will  do  better  still  if  assisted  with 
leaf-mould  or  peat  soil. 

L.  andrtMofeeua  (and rosace-like).  1.  Blue,  white. 
August.     1833. 

—  4enaifii/rua  (clustered-flovered).    2*     Purple. 

June.     1833. 

etrro^Ua  o'/Aa  (whlte-eorollaed).  |.  White. 

June.     1833. 

—  fromfi/fo'nie  (large-flowered).       \^,     Blue, 

yellow.    September.     I8iS. 

—  U^teuM  (yellow).    1 4.    Deep  yellow.    Septem- 

ber.    1 833. 

—  — —  j»«'ai4hi«(pale).    1 4*    Pale  yellow.    Sep- 

tember.   1833. 

—  imivijto'rus   (small-flowered).     U.     Tellow. 

September.     1833. 

I^BFTOsPE'AMUif.  (From  leplotf  slen- 
der, and  spermoj  a  seed.  Nat  ord.,  Myr- 
i/ebloomg  [Myrtacece].  Linn.,  l2-Ico8an- 
dria.  l-Monogynxa,     Allied  to  Metros!- 

dero8«) 

New  Holland,  greenhoase,  evergreen  plants, 
with  white  flowers.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  j 
ruttings  of  young  shoots,  getting  firm,  in  May,  in 
well-drained  pots,  in  sand,  under  a  glass;  loam 
two  parts,  peat  one  part,  sand  and  charcoal  half  a 
pare.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  48**.  Some,  such  as 
tani'gerum  and  /frand^fif/rutn,  would  do  well  on 
conservative  walls. 
£r.  aroehnofdeum  (cobwebbed).    S.  Jnne.   1798. 

—  mttenui^tum  (thin).    5.    June.    1798> 

—  bmecaftum  (herrj'/ruiied),    3.    June.    J70O. 

—  emar/fina'tum  (notch-Zeaoed).  6.  June.  1818. 
— -/laar'smtf  (rellowuh).    6.    June.     1/87. 
-^fUMtufawm  (sigsag).     10.    June.     18S3. 

—  /frandifi&Tum  (lai^e-flowered).  4.  June.  I819. 

—  >a«iilf»eTi'fU(m  (juwper-/eap<?d).   9.  June.  1790. 
*-  tamrgtrum  (woolly),    f.    June.    1774. 

—•  «n(//feitic'le  (many-stemmed).  4.  June.  1B34* 
«*>4pAifi'7«ujn  (twisted-Zeaved).    June.     1800. 

—  it^mdutum  (weeping).  '4.    July. 

—  se/f^eevm  (silky).  5.  June.  N.  &u  Wales.  1818. 

—  aquarroftwm  (spreaiiing).    4.    July. 

—  thymUft/lium  (thrme- leaved).    5.   June.  I8S4. 
» tnii/mtWn  cthrri-reilsdj.    S.    Jane.    1800. 


LvpTOSTB^Uri.     See  ERlfOSBOV  va'xz- 

VUH. 

Lefto'tbs.  (From  levt^t,  slender;  re- 
ferring to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchidt 
[Orchidaoea].  Linn.,  flOOynandria  1- 
Afonandria,    Allied  to  Brassavola.) 

Stove  orchids.  Divisions  in  spring ;  fibry  peat, 
potsherds,  and  old  moss  chopped,  with  the  pol 
nearly  filled  with  drainaice.  Summer  temp.,  OO* 
to  8&^ ;  winter,  55<*  to  W, 

L.  kifcolor  (two-colonred).  §•  White,  red.  Aprilj 
Br^sil.    1831. 

—  — -  ^/aueopA/i/aCmilky-green-leaved).  White, 

purple.  February.  Organ  Mountains.  1888. 
■>-  ctfneolor  (one-coloured).    White.    February. 
Brazil.     1838* 

Lbschenau'ltia.  (Named  after  M. 
LeichenauU^  a  French  botanist  Nat.  ord., 
Qoodeniadt  [Goodeniacead].  linn.,  b^Pen- 
tandria  l-MrniogyninJ) 

Greenhouse  evergreena,  from  New  H<dlmd« 
Cuttings  of  the  points  of  young  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  as  soon  as  struck,  potted 
and  grown  in  an  open  compost  of  turfy  peat, 
flbry  loam,  silver  sand,  and  pieces  of  broken  pots 
and  charcoU,  the  pots  being  wrll  drained.  Winter 
temp.,  88P  to  4S°,  with  plenty  of  air  when  possible. 
A  shady  position  in  summer. 

L.  arcw^la  (bowed-ArancAed).   1.   Tellow.  Au- 
gust.   1844. 
^biWbm,  (two-lobed).    1.    Blue.    Jnne.    1840. 
— /ormo'M  (handsome).   I.  Scarlet.  Jane.  18S4. 

—  oblu'ta  (flattened  -  round  -  Med),    I .  Orange. 

June.    1824. 

—  9/e'fubnf  (shtning)«  14*  Searlet.  June.  1844. 

Lespese'za.  (Named  After  Leapedez, 
onoe  governor  of  Florida.  Nat  ord.,  Le- 
yuminous  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17- 
DiadelpfUa  4t-Decandna.  Allied  to  Des* 
m  odium.) 

North  Amerieaii  plants,  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  Annuals,  by  seed,  in  a  sandy,  peaty 
border ;  perennials,  by  the  same  means  in  spring, 
and  division  of  the  roots ;  shrubs,  cuttings  ather 
of  young  or  ripened  wood  in  sand,  under  a  bell* 
glass ;  sandy,  fibry  peat.  SHeet^rpm  requires  the 
greenhouse,  and  glomertiftm  must  be  med  as  a 
tender  annual. 

ANNUALS. 
L.  gtomertfim  (crowded).   8.   Pnrple.  July.    C. 
Ind.    1819'    Stove. 

—  5te'«e<(StUfe's).l4.  Pnrple.  July.  1814.  Hardy. 

8HBUB8. 
In  ertoco'r^pa  (woolly-fraited).    1.   Violet.   July. 

Nepaul.    1819*    Greenhouse  evergreen. 
"fruUfscens  (shrubby).  4.  Pniple.  July.  1739i 

Deciduous  shrub. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  FBBBNKTAL8. 
L>  mngtuti/&Ha  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Pale  pnrple. 
June.     1800. 

—  poi'ys^a'cAjra  (many-spiked).   8.  White.  July. 

1789. 

—  prosfra'^a  (proetrate).  4'  Pnrple.  July.  1810. 

Trailer. 

—  mlto'«.f  (shagfry).    White.    July.    I8I9. 

—  viola-rea  (violet).    8.    Violet.    July.     1739. 
dine'rf ens  (diverging).   S.    Violet.   Julf. 

4800. 
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A.  9Maf9m  fHhmltfim   (B«tto4).    1.     Pvple. 

18l6. 
*  •— « teuUiJIo'ra  (sUlklais-flowerMi).  t.  Purple. 
Jidj.   1800. 

Lessb'btia.   (Named  after  the  French 

botanist,  Baron  DeleuerL    Nat  ord.,  Le- 

(/initMOvs  PUuitM  [Fabaceas].    Lmn.,  17- 

Diadetphia  it-Jhcandria,  Allied  to  Swain- 

•onia.) 

All  natiTM  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hop«.  Slirabby 
kinda,  by  eeed  In  eptiiiK,  mm!  eiUtiDfe  of  yaang 
ehoota  ia  sind,  under  n  gUae  i  loam  nnd  peat  { «n- 
Boali,  bj  oeode  ^  and  penmnUb,  by  eeeda  and  di- 
Tision  in  spiins  i  the  teedlings  ehonld  be  potted 
off,  when  a  few Inefaee  in  height,  into  lighlt  oandy 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48P. 

OBUHROUBB  ANNUALS. 
^  tcmtnta^sm  (downy).   ^.   Purple.  Jane.  lait. 

—  tteglet^ria  (bladder-potfdM).  Purple.  June.lSSft. 

—  vlrra'te  (twiggy).    Purple.    June.    ISM. 

aBXENHOUBB  HBBBACBOUB  PBBENNIALS. 
£.  pen'mMmt  (laettng).    1.  Bed.  Angnat.   1770* 

—  pnM^mUm  (lying^down).  Purple.  June.  175S. 

OBBBNHOUSB  BVBKaBBBNa. 
&.  iTtkif»Mohifm  (shoit-Bpiked).  1.  Purple.  July. 

1810. 
— yUe^/'c/rMlt  (■iflUo-fomed).  1.  Purple.  July. 

I8i0. 
— /VwMee'M  (ahrubby).    1.    Purple.   July.  1686. 

—  fn^tekra  ipnttf),    14.    Red.    Hay.    1817. 

IiBTTto'MXA.  (Named  after «/!  (7.  Lett- 
§om,  a  British  phTsioian  and  naturalist 
Natord.,2%eacb  [Tem8tr6miaoe8B].Linn., 
iS'Pollfandna  l-JloiMyynia.  Allied  to 
Freziera.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahiub.  Cuttfnge  of  young 
•hoota,  getting  firm.  In  April  or  May,  in  aand, 
under  a  bell-glaaa,  and  a  aweet  bottom>heat; 
aaady,  fibiy  loam,  and  aaady,  turfy  peat.  Summer 
temp.,  00*  to  86<^  i  winter,  Uf*  to  MP. 

A.  tomenlo'eu  (wooUy),  4.  White.  Peru.  18*8. 

IfTTUOB.    Laetu'cm. 

Lbuoasb'ndbon.  (From  kukw,  white, 
and  dendron^  a  tree;  the  white-leaved 
SilTer-treee  of  the  Cape  oolonists.  Nat 
ord.,  ProUad»  [Protefioee].  Linn.,  23- 
Diaeia  4-  Tttrandria. ) 

Oreeohouae  evergreen  ahruba,  with  yelUw  flow* 
era,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttinga  of 
the  lipened  ahoota  in  annuuer,  in  aand,  unoer  a 

Slaaa,  and  kept  cool  until  the  baae  of  the  cutting 
aa  calluaed,  when  extra  heat  may  be  applied ; 
flbry  loam  and  aandy  peat,  with  a  few  rough 
pieeee  of  diareoal,  to  keep  the  eompoat  open. 
Winter  temp,  88**  to  48^ 

L.  rn'muhm  (rival).    8.    July.    1789. 

—  aufttalc'liim  (nanowe4>*    t*    June.    18t0. 
^  mrge'nimmivafm'4rmi»    18.    Auguat.    1SO8. 

—  eewle'fiim  (tailed).    8.    May.    1800. 

—  eiM'r«wm  (grey).    S.    July.    1774. 
» eomt^mtm  (tufted).    8.    May.    I8IS. 

—  eOMf «MMHii  (neat).    8.    1800. 

—  eo^iMiolOr  (one-eoloured).    8.    May.    1774. 

—  eorpmbe^mm  (corymhed).    8.    April.    1790. 

—  rfeco'i'W  (decoroua).    8.     1700. 
—A^HdMft  (florid).    8.    ApriL     I70«. 
— /rte'6nim  (amooth).    8.    May.    I8IO. 


L,  grmtdH^thmm  (laig^floworad).  8.  Afril.  17% 

—  imAWco'teiN  (imbricated).    4.    179*. 

—  ti^c'jrum  (bent-in).    S.    April.    lilO, 

—  Ltfaiau'Mie  (Lewia'a).    4.    April.    1774* 

—  liM/o'/tem  (flax-lewod).    4.    May. 

—  mcr^taa'tem  (bordered).    8.    May.    1881. 

—  oo8'/«  (oval-leaned).    8.    May.    1818. 

—  |ilviiM'«Mm  (feather-yieaMrfld).  4.  July.  I774< 

—  re^M'niai  (bent-baek).    8.    May.    1810. 

—  «uirgiMMi(willow^leae«d).    8.    May.    17/4. 

—  acrf e««m  (ailky).    8.    May.    I8I7. 

—  ViiMiito'«Mu(apatn)ate).    8.    May.    1018. 

—  ayamilo'aam  (apreading).    8.    1884. 

—  eM'tfhfm  (upright),    s.    June.    l?i8. 

—  eme'eum  (veiny).    8.    May.    I8IS. 

Lbuchtenbb'boia.  (Named  after  Mnee 
XeucAlen^tcry.  Nat  ord.,  Indiam  FigM  [€••• 
tacett].Iiinn.,12- JeoMiMfrtal  -lfoiitff3fiiie.) 

Sreenhouae  evergreen.       Ver     calturca    •■ 
Ca'oto*— JSeMneeo^elue. 
&.  pn''fM^(noble).  I.YeUow.  Juno.  Mesiee.l8C. 

Leugoga'bpu8.  (  From  UuMog,  white,  and 

carpot,  a  fruit  Nat  ord.,  FigworU  {Sen- 

phnlanaoee].  lann^l^IHdynamua^'jM^ 

ifiotpermia,) 

Half-hardy  anmuL    Seed  in  ontUMi  t  divUm 
and  cuttinga  in  epringt  requirea  a  licde  |waew 
tion  in  winter  ( loam,  iMf-mould,  poat,  aad  a  Mllii 
aand. 

L.  oln^tee  (winged-alotte^).     S.    Yellow.    Ta 
Cfu.    1880. 

Lbuoooo'btnb.  (From  letiJhw,  whiii^ 
and  kofjM,  a  olab;  referring  to  ibe  ate- 
rile  anthers.  Nat  ord.,  LUpwofU  [lilia- 
cea].  linn.,  3-2WaiMfria  l^omog^ma. 
Allied  to  BrodJaa.) 

BeantlMl  Utde  halfJatdy  bulba,  fnm  CM, » 
quiring  the  aame  treatmont  aa  Iziaa. 
£.  oMte'een  (garlie-aeentod).    I.    Whltn.    1881. 

—  Mofdae  (iaa-like).    LOae.    Oetobcr.    I8U. 
'  oddru'to  (eweet-acented).   1.  Whiio.  Augeab 

1880. 

LEuco'juif.  Snowflake.  (From  Mb^ 
white,  and  toa,  a  violet ;  lefeniDg  to  tho 
coloor  and  fWigranoe  of  the  flowen.  NoL 
ord.,iffii0r3flli4ff[Amai7l]idacee].  Lino., 
Q-Rexmdria  l-itfonafynla.  Allied  to  Qa. 
lanthus.) 

Hardy  bulba.  Oflaeta  in  apriag  t  tmdf  toam. 
St€  EniHo'aHA. 

L.  maHFoum  (aummer).  1^.  White.  May.  Eagiaafl. 
— ,puJe*«'MNi»<neat).    1^.    White    ApiU. 

Lbuoopo'oov.  (From  ImAoo,  white,  an4 
pogon,  a  betfd ;  referring  to  the  hain  on 
the  iiowers.  Nat  ord.,  Epaeridi  [Bpa- 
oridaoesB].  Dnn.,  d-PealoM^ria  l-lfowo- 
gynia.    Allied  to  lissanthe.) 

Thia  la**  the  native  carranC'*  of  aottWn  in  Mew 
Holland.  Oreenhouae,  New  Holland, 
ering,  evergreen  ahruba.  Cuttinga  of  Che 
of  ahoota.  getting  a  little  firm  in  May,  in' 
under  a  ben-glaaoi  peat  and  loaaa,  both  flbry,  with 
■ilver  eand.  aad  nodulee  of  ehaieaai  to  heap  ch« 
oompoet  open ;  drainage  aad  wuiming  aaMt  be 
caiurully  attended  to.    WIntm  lamp.*  SS^  la  4ft*. 
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—  eo<tfttM  (hiU).    S.    May.    18M. 

—  «rteo<'rfM  (bciUli-Uke).    6.    1815. 

—  fmmift€ni'de9  0«Bipttr-UlE«).  S.  M«t.  1804. 

—  teMeola'/M(sp«w-h«id-l«0Mrf>.  18.  May.  1798. 

—  o^av^hu  (rev«TM-acs-leaffe<(;.  I.  Jvoe.  1(184. 

—  jMly»te'eiks|i«(many-apUicd).    8.    Juu*.    ISSd. 

—  BFekti  (Riefae't).    «.    June.    18SS. 

—  aetVgera  (briady).    8.    1884. 

~  airim'tmt  (eikannclkd).    t.    Jqm.    1*88. 

—  MWtei/ia'/M  (whorkd).    1887. 

—  virg^im  (twiggy).    S.    June.    1884. 

IjsnoosFB'BKnif.   (From  leuhog^  white, 

and  tpertnoj  a  seed.    Nat.  ord.,  ProUadt 

[Proteaoee].    linn.,  ^TetriMdria  l.J^«- 

nogynta.    Allied  to  Protea.) 

Oraenhouae  erergraen  slimba,  with  yellow  flow* 
en,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of 
ripe  yoniig  aboott,  with  tbe  leates  left  on,  except 
Uuwe  eloae  to  the  base  of  the  cutting,  firmly  in 
aaadL  aadeovand  with  a  bell.glaM,  kjtpt  cool,  and 
cnre  taken  to  present  damping  I  light,  landy,  fibry 
loam,  with  a  little  peat,  nodules  of  charcoal,  free- 
stone, and  briek.    winter  temp.,  85^  to  41^. 

£.  flftemia^tem  (thfai).    8.    June.    1880. 

—  M'lMtfeoiM  (whititii).    8.    August.    ITOe. 
— ftrwu/mtm  (handsome).    4.    July.    1784. 

—  ^MMf^jllo'nfm  (large-flowered)    4.  June.  1800. 

—  liisea'rtf  (narrowWeoved).    4.    July.    1774. 

—  me'dimn  (middk-aiied).    8.    July.    1704. 

—  IwVile  (matehed).    8.    August.    1780. 

—  pafttUmm  (sprsading).    1.    August.     188S. 
~  apo/ihi/a^fian  (spatulate)   8.    June.    18S5. 

—  ^nemttmtm  ^cottony).    8.    June.    1780. 

*  JjEVCoun'KMk,  Synonyme  of  Elichiy- 
anm. 

I«et7Co'tbox.  Synonyme  of  Andromeda. 

X^EU'zsA.  (Named  after  DeXeiue.  Nat. 

ord.,  CampotiUs  [Asteracee].    Linn.,  19- 

Syngtnena  ^Fnutranta,    Allied  to  Ser- 

ratnla.) 

Hardy  beibaeeous  perennials,  with  pnrple 
floiwem.  Seeds,  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in 
epiings  common  garden-soil. 

L.  AiUfiDm  (Altaian).   {.    August.  Siberia.  1838. 
wimtn^iit  (southern).    1.    August.     N.  Hol- 
land.    1881. 

—  carfAflfuet'det  (earthamus-like).    8.    August. 

diberia.    1816. 

—  mamffm'tt  (oone-beaiing).     |.     July.     South 

Europe.     1083. 

—  aaif  «M  (salt).    1.    June.    Siberia.    181 7. 

IjEVi'sncuv.  (From /«vo,  to  assuage; 
said  to  relieTe  flatulency.  Nat.  ord., 
Un^eUiJen  [Apiacee].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
tandria  \-Monoyynia,  Allied  to  Angelica. ) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.    Seeds,  and  divi* 
aiooa  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  common  soil. 
i0»  ^/idimafie  (shop).     0.     Pale  yeDow.     June. 
Italy.    Ifi^il. 

IiBWi'siA.  (Named  after  Oapknm  LewU, 

the  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Ficoidt  [Meeem- 

btyaeeao].  Tiinn.,  IB-Polyandria  i'Momo- 

ffmia.) 

Hardy  herbneeons  p«rennlal.    Seeds,  and  di- 
viding the  roots  in  spring;  light,  sandy  loam, 
with  brick -rabhish. 
L.  ndkdfm  (revived).  4.  Bdee.    N.  Amer.   1886 


Lbtssb'ea.  (Named  after  7*.  W,  Lef^ 
aer^  a  German  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Own* 
potUet  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  \9-Synge' 
nesia  2-8up&rfiua,) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  orange-flowered,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  eapitlifo'tia. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  (and,  over 
sandy  peat.  In  summer;  peat  and  loam,  both 
rough  and  sandy. 

L.ciq>a«^o'<ia(hair.leaved).    ^.    Yellow.    June. 
Barbery.    1888. 

—  eiNo'to  (hair-fringed).    1^.    August.    I8I6. 

—  ^napAoioI'daf  (gnaphalium-liksj.  8.   August. 

1774.  ^        , 

—  jN»/(/Viia  (polium-leaved).   14.    August.   1830. 

—  sgiMwro'sa  (spreading).    8.    August.    1815. 

Lbtobsts'bia.  (Named  after  W.Leys- 

BeTf  onoe  chief  justice  at  BengaL    Nat. 

ord.,  Capri/oiU  [Caprifoliacee].    Linn., 

l^-Penttmdria   l-Monogynia,      Allied   to 

Symphoricarpns.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrab.  Seeds  In  spring ; 
cuttings  of  young,  short  shoots  in  spring,  under  a 
glass,  and  (rider  shoots  in  autumn,  under  a  hand- 
light;  light,  sandy  soil;  will  require  a  few  ever- 
green boughs  over  it  in  a  very  hard  winter. 

L./onno'M  (hsndsome).  4.  White,  purple. 
August.    Nepaal.    1884. 

Lho'tskta.     (Named  after  Dr,  John 

Lhotshf,  a  German  botauist.    Nat.  ord., 

Fringe-nifrtUs  [CbamelauciaceflB].  Linn.^ 

l2-Ieo9aii4Ma  l-Monogynia.      Allied    to 

Calytxix.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Swan  River.  Out- 
tings  of  young  shooU.  when  the  base  is  a  little 
firm,  in  sand,  and  under  a  glass ;  loam,  and  a 
little  peat  and  sand.    Winter  temp.,  38*  to  45*. 

L.  nmff/e'Na  (sharp-leaved).  Pale  yellow.  June. 

—  viota'eea  (violet-coloured).  Violet.  June.  1843. 

Uabxju,  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Campotiies  [Asteraceie].  Linn., 
19-Sffngene8ia    2-8uper/ltuu      Allied    to 

Andromaohia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennisl.  Division  in  spring ; 
sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  peat.    :$um« 
mer  temp.,  60^  to  80^;  winter,  48*  to  86*. 
L.  Br^umei  (Brown's).  Tellow.  June.  Jamaica. 
1768. 

Lia'tbis.  (Derivation  not  known.  Nat 
ord.,  OampotUeg  [Asteraces].  Linn., 
19  Sjfngeneria  l-JEqualis.) 

Hardy    herbaceous    perennials,   from    North 

America.    Division  in  spring ;   sandy  loam  and 

peat;  those  firom  Carolina  require  protection  in 

winter. 

L.  fteUt'dv/o'fc'n  (daisy-leaved).  8.    Fink.  August. 

~  boreafiia  (northern).    1^.    Pink.    August. 

-^eorymh&Ba  (corymbed).  8.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Carolina.    188*. 

^^U'ndriea  (cjWndtic'/Umered).  4.  Pinft. 
September.    1811. 

—  c'isfwiu  (elegant).    4.    Purple.     September. 

1 787 

—  fre'ei/if  (slender).    1*.    Purple.    September. 

Csrolina.     1818. 
«  mramiuifu'lin  (aiuso-leaved).  8.  Pink.  August, 
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L.  keUrophp*ilm  (wiovM-lMTed).     t.      Purple. 
July.    1790. 

—  intermtfdia  (intermedUita).   S.    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.   1833. 

—  odoratifs$imu     (eweeteet-sceiited).  S.  PurpI*. 

September.    Carolina.     1786. 

—  panicula'ta  (panicled),    8.    Purple.    Aug^uet. 

CaroUna.     18S0. 

—  pilt/sa  (haXrs-teawtd),    1^.    Purple;    Septem- 

ber.   1783. 

—  propi'$tqua  (related).  9.  Purple.  August.  18M. 

—  pu'milm  (dwarO*    !•    Purple.    September. 

—  pi/cnMta'ehpa  (denie-spiked).      8.      Purple. 

September.    173S. 

—  tfwri&ta  (membranous).  4.  Purple.  July.  1730. 

—  tphmroVdea  (globular-cupped).     S.      Purple. 

September.    181 7. 

—  Kquarrc^Ma  (Kpreading).  8.  Purple.  Julf.  17S9. 

—  tpiea't*  (<tffv»piked).    0.    PurpU.    Septem- 

ber.    1789. 

—  tenuifi/Hm  (fine-leaved).    1^.     Pvrple.    Sep- 

tember.   Carolina.    1880. 

—  twrbima^ta  (top-form).  1.  Purple.  September. 

1888. 

Libe'rtia.  (Named  after  M,  A,  Libert, 
a  Belgian  lady  and  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Irids  [IridaoesB].  Linn.,  1% -Monti- 
delphia  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  the  Pea- 
oook  J  lis.) 

Half-hardf  balbe,  with  white  flowem,  thriving 
well  in  a  front,  outaide  border,  if  light  soil.    Di- 
vision of  the  roota,  and  eowing  the  seed,  in  spring ; 
loam  and  peat. 
L./ormo^M  (handsome).  1^.  Kay.    Chili.    1881. 

—  ^oiMfi/lo'ra  (large-flowered).  l|.  April.  New 

Zealand.     1829. 

—  ptmUmiafta  (panided).  1^.  April.  N.  Holland. 

1823. 

—  ptt/eAe'//a  (pretty).    1.    April.     N.  Holland. 

1893. 

Liboce'drub.    See  Tmi'jA. 

LioHTKNSTEfNU.  (Named  after  Von 
Lichlenstein^  a  German  botanist.  Nat 
ord.,  UmbeU\fen  [Apiacese].  Linn.,  0- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia*) 

Half-hardy  herbaeeous  perennials,  with  blue 
flowers,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds, 
and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  sandy  loam, 
with  a  little  leaf-mould;  require  a  cold  pi^  in 
winter. 

L.  ianifft^tn  (smoothed).    1.     1824. 

—  unduMta  (waved-Zeooed).     1.    July.    1814. 

Licua'la.  (From  the  native  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  PaliM  [Palmaceoe].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Gorypha.) 

Stove  Palms,  from  the  Bast  Indies.  Seeds  in 
strong  hotbed  ;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp., 
flgo  to  80°  I  winter,  00°. 

L.pelta'ta  {uhit\d-le^fed).    6.     White,  yellow. 
I89S. 

—  «p<n^«a  (spiny).    0.    White,  green.    1809. 

Lidbx'gsia.  (Named  afier  E,  O.  Lid- 
heck^  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Ast^races].  Linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
fenfnia  %-Suprrflua,  Allied  to  Lasthenia. ) 

ttracnboust   aveiireea   shrubs,    with    yeUow 


flowers,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Caltiiist 
of  half> ripened  short  shoots  in  ApriU  ia  sasdf 
peat,  under  a  bell-fdass  (  peat,  wiih  a  littk  Cbry 
loam,  and  a  fisw  pieces  of  ehareoal  and  aihrar^aadr 
Winter  temp.,  W*  to  45°. 

L.  lo6a'te  (lobed).    9.    May.    1808. 

— ^0e/iii«'te(oomb-lcaoed).    t.    May.    1744. 

LiEBf  oiA.     (Named  after  Liebig,  the 

celebrated  German  chemisL   Nau  ord., 

Oe$nerwort$  [Gesneraceie].     Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia    2-Angio9pemua»     Allied    to 

iEschynanthos.) 

Stove  evergreen  shnib.    Catting*  of  the  huVa 
eeooB-Uke  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat,  in  aprtn^ 
and  summer  {  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  a 
little  dried  dung.    Summer  temp.,  6o^  to  89" i 
winter,  55°  to  60^ 

L.  tp^eiofta.  (showy).    1^.    White,  porplc.    Sc^ 
tember.    Java.    1845. 

LiFTiHO  is  sometimes  used  as  meunng 
the  same  as  transplanting,  and  at  ochen 
merely  means  passing  the  spade  under  a 
plant,  and,  by  raising  it  up,  distorbing  its 
roots  to  check  its  laxuriance. 

LiOATUBEB,  twisted  very  tightly  roond 
the  smiJl  branches  of  trees,  and  the 
stems  of  plants,  to  check  the  retom  of 
their  sap,  and  thns  promote  their  frvit- 
falness,  and  the  size  of  the  froit,  an 
mach  to  be  preferred  to  ringing,  or  other 
removals  of  the  bark,  which  cause  wounds 
and  canker.  Ligatures  should  he  ramofed 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripened. 

Light  has  a  most  powerful  influenee 
over  the  health  and  life  of  a  plant,  from 
the  moment  its  leaves  pierce  through 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  absent,  they 
become  yellow,  or  even  white,  unless  un- 
oombined  hydrogen  be  present,  in  wbkh 
case  they  retain  their  Terdure.  It  de- 
serves notice,  that  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  and  others, 
that  light  from  artificial  sources  may  be 
concentrated  so  as  to  enable  plants  to 
absorb  oxygen,  and  perfect  those  dabo- 
rations  on  which  their  green  colour  de- 
pends ;  and  the  light  of  the  moon  has 
a  like  influence.  A  aimilar  ooneea- 
trated  light  will  make  the  Pimpernel  and 
other  flowers,  which  dose  until  eunii«e, 
open  their  petals,  and  rouse  from  thenr 
rest ;  a  fact  which  gives  another  reason 
why  plants  in  rooms  fi*equouted  at  night 
become  weak  and  exhausted  sooner  than 
those  which  remain  as  nature  dictates, 
uncxcited  by  light  A  deficieney  of  hgbt 
decreases  the  deocnnpoeing  power  oC  the 
leaves.  For  this  reason  the  best  glass 
should  always  be  employed  in  the  sashes 
of  the  hothouse,  consenratoiy,  and  other 
structures  of   the  forcing   departmimk 
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But  the  benefit  sought  for  is  frastrated 
if  that  glass  be  not  constantly  well 
cleansed.  The  best  glass,  if  dirty, 
allows  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
than  inferior  glass  if  kept  bright. 
Solar  light  is  essential  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  all  fruit :  it  will  not  ripen  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  greater  the  light's  inten- 
sity, and  the  longer  its  daily  endurance, 
the  sweeter  and  the  higher  is  the  fruit's 
flavonr.  No  fruits  are  so  lusdons  as 
those  grown  within  the  tropics,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  excel- 
lent in  proportion  to  the  brightness  oi 
its  seasons.  That  light  is  essential  in 
causing  the  colour  of  the  leayes  and 
other  parts  of  plants- has  been  noticed 
already ;  and  it  aids  the  ripening  process 
of  fruit  in  a  similar  manner,  to  convert 
their  acid  and  mucilaginous  constituents 
into  sugar.  How  light  operates  in  pro- 
moting this  and  other  decompositions 
which  are  effected  by  the  vegetable  organs 
is,  at  present,  a  mystery ;  but  so  it  is ; 
and  the  gardener  promotes  its  access  as 
much  as  lies  within  his  power,  by  re- 
moTiBg  overshadowing  leaves,  by  em- 
ploying the  best  glass  in  his  hothouses, 
and  by  having  their  interior  whitened; 
for  white  surfaces  reflect  all  the  rays  of 
light  back  upon  the  object  those  surfaces 
inclose. 

LieHTFoo'TiA.  (Named  after  the  Rev, 
J.  lAghtfoot,  a  Scotch  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
BellworU  [Gampanulacesd].  Linn.,  6- 
PenUmdria  l-Afonogynia*  Allied  to  Ca- 
narina.) 

OreenhooM  blne-flowerad  •vcargreena,  from  the 
Cape  of  Ooo«l  Hope*  CnttiDg*  of  young  shoou 
in  Mnd»  eontaining  a  little  peat,  under  a  glass  ; 
fibrj  loam  and  sandy  peat;  pots  well  drained. 
Wmtev  temp.,  S8^  to  4^. 

L,  Uddige'ta  (hodAi^n'M),    {.    Jnly.    1S89. 

—  mf€t9oeoifdM  fOKycocooe»like>.  \,  July.  17S7* 

—  «KAWa'/a(awl-teaDed}.    i.    August.    1787. 

Lioula'ria.     (From    ligula^  a   strap; 

referring  to  the  florets.    Nat.  ord.,  Ctmi- 

posUet  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngen^sia 

2-8uper/lua,    Allied  to  Arnica.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  blooming  in  June.  Seeds,  divisions, 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  a  shady  comer  1  a«ady  loam,  with  a 
little  kaf-mottld. 

L.  itto'toi  (Altaian).    AlUia.    1837. 

—  Caueafaictt  (Caucasian).    Caucasus.     182S. 

—  Stdt'rCctt  (Siberian).    Siberia.     1784. 

—  ipedf/Mi  (showy).    Siberia.    1818. 

'^  tkjfnofdem  {thjt»e'flowertd)»    Altaia.    I8S7. 

Liou'sTBUM.  Privet.  (From  Ugulare^ 
to  tie ;  referring  to  the  use  made  of  the 
flexible    shoots.     Nat.  ord.,  Olivewortt 


[Oleaeess].    linn.,  2-DiaiuCrM   l-ilfone* 

gjfnia,) 

Shrubs,  all  with  white  flowers.  Generally  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  sandy  loam  1 
seeds  may  also  be  sown,  cither  when  ripe,  or 
placed  in  a  rot-heap  for  a  number  of  months  pre- 
▼ionsly.  The  common  hinds  are  useful  for  feaces, 
and  will  grow  under  trees  where  scarcely  anything 
elscvwoiUd  live;  iufeidum  and  its  variety,  and 
veatrium,  require  a  Utile  protection  in  exposed 
plaoea. 

HABDT  bveboreens. 
L,  XuN/ftfcwm  (Japanese).   June.   Japan.    I84S. 

—  (u'cjcfum  (shining).    8.    Juno.    China.     1704. 

—  -^/(orii>w'Mfitm  (profuse-flowered).  8.  July. 

China.    1794* 

—  r^s^f'tom  (clothed).    April.    Nepaul.    1840. 

—  endraVd  dUoroca'rpum   (commoo-green-ber- 

ried).    8.    June.    Britain. 

—  — —  umpenifrent  (evergreen).  8.  June.  Italy. 

HARDT  DECIDUOUS. 
L.  9^etfhim  (splke-^toweretf).  8.  June.  Nepaul. 
182S. 

—  ei»/fa're  (common).    10.    Jnne.    Britain. 
angu*tif€fUum  (narrow-leavt-d).  8.  June. 

Britain. 

—  —  UMCoei^rpum  (white-berried),    t.    June. 

Britain. 

variega^hnm  (Tariegated).  8.  June.  Bri- 
tain. 

«anf Aoca*r;pflMi  (yelloW'berried).   8.  Au- 

gnat.    Italy. 

LiLAO.    See  Stbi'nqa. 

Lfuuv.  The  Lily.  (From  the  Celtic 
It,  white*  Natord.,  Irt/jru^orto[Liliaoee]. 
IAnn.,9'He0andna  l-Manogynia,) 

Offsets  from  the  bulbs  1  also  seeds,  and,  In 
tome  cases,  small  stem-bulbs ;  in  general,  light, 
rich,  sandy  loam  i  some,  however,  as  tho»e  from 
America  and  Japan,  like  the  addition  of  some 
fibry  peat,  and  the  latter  are  generally  the  better 
for  a  cold  pit  treatment  in  winter,  though  they 
will  do  in  a  bed  well-drained. 

GREENHOUSE   BUI^BS. 
I0.  i^tro-aangui^neum  (dark.-blood-colonTed)*    S. 

Dark  red.    July.    Japan.    188S. 
maeuMtum  (spotted).   Orange,  red.  Au« 

gust.    Japan. 
» eoru'soone  (glittering).    9.    Scarlet.    August. 
~  exftnium  (splendid).  4.  White.  July.  Japan. 

1884. 

—  fiigaiUefum  (gigantic).     lO.     White.     July. 

Bhnalaya.    I8S8. 

—  taneifi^tium  (spear-leaTcd).     White.     June. 

Nepaul.    18M. 
^_ro'«eiMi   (rosy).     Whiu,   pink.     June. 

Nepaul. 
~  ro'sewn  (rose-oolonred).    18.    Purple.    Apnl. 

Misaooree. 

—  s/itfCiVsum  (showy).      S.     Orange.     August. 

Japan,    isas. 
^  . M'lbum  {white-flowered).  8.  White.  July. 

Japan.     1833. 
^ Km'wtp/M     (K«mpfer*s).      8.       Bo««, 

purple*    July.    Japan.     1833* 
_  „ pmncti^tum     (spotied./ow^rwf).  8. 

White-spotted.    July.    Japan.     1835. 
n^brumired-flowered).   8.    Rose.   July, 

Japan.     1833. 

—  teeWeewm  (light  brown).    8.    Pale   orange, 

red-spotted.    June.    Japan.     1841. 

—  Thompevniafnum  (Ur.  Thompson's).  8.  Bosa. 

ApriL    Nussooree.    1848. 
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L.  ^Mtmhergitfmun  (Thunbflty'i).    l^.    Onnge, 
scarlet.    July.    Japan.     1835. 

—  rotufiile  (twining).    Crimaon.    July.     1830. 

—  WaUichia'nMtn    (Wallich*a).     6.     Greeniali. 

whiu.    October.    Nepnol.    1850. 


HARDT  BULBS. 
L.  Andfmtm  (Andea).     4.    Scarlet.    July.    ft. 
Amer.     1810. 

—  uuronti^acum  (lifrht  orftnge).    Orange.    July. 

Japan.     18SS. 

—  tfurafntium  (orange).  S.   Darkjorange.   June. 

Italy.     18SS. 

Jla're-plt'no  (doaUe>flowered).   i.    Datk 

orange.    June. 

—  —  mifnui  (email),    t.    Oranire.    June. 
vmriegaftum  (variegated./MOMf).  i.  Dark 

orange.    June. 

—  BweeAiVnttM  (Buteh't).    1.    Orange,    Jnae. 

Siberia.     189p. 
'-Canade'nse  (Canadian).     4.     Ught  orange. 

July.    N.  Amer.     1899. 
ru'brum  {nd-Jlowtred),  4.  Orange.  July. 

N.  Auier.     1020. 

—  ca'ndidum  (white).   8.   White.  Jnne.  Levant. 

1SO0. 

puHcta'ium  (•potttd-flowered).  4.  White, 

purple.    June.    Nepeul.     1835. 

9pioa'tum  (tpiktd),    4.    White.    June. 

•triaftum  (ehannelledvleweretf).  4.  White. 

June. 

ttmriega'tum  (Tariegated).  4.  White.  June. 

—  C'aro/imVfwm  (Choline).   S.   Orange.  July. 

N.  Amer.    I8I9. 

—  Ca<«6«'i  (Cateeby'a).      1.      Scarlet.      July. 

China.     I8O6. 

—  Chmieedo'ni€um  (Chaloedonian).    4.    Bearlet. 

July.    Levant.     1 796. 

—  co^neolor  (one-coloured),  a.  Red.  July.  China. 

180tf. 

—  ero'enim  (aaffWm).    8.    Yellow.    July.    1590. 

—  exei^tsum  (iM).    Striped.    July.    Japan. 

—  ^^«'6rum  (tmootb).  4.   Onnge.  June.    159«. 

—  Jap&nieum  (Japan).  S.  White.  July.  China. 

1804.  ' 

—  laHfo'lium  (broad-leAved.    Bulbi/ertnu),     l. 

Orange.    July.    Eiirupe.     Ihao, 
^  longifii'UMun    Gong-leaved).     White.      May. 

China.    1880. 
^m^riofom  (martagon).     t.     Parpto.     July. 

Germanv.     1598. 
^J^'PUfno  (dooble-wUte).    8.    White. 

July.    Germany. 
rfor»(pimc/«'/iim    (tpotted-badied).      a. 

Purple.    June. 
«/«'fi»iii  (tall),    a.    Purple.    June. 

—  —  oeetlafre  (eyed).    8.    Lilac.    June. 
pa'//Mtim  (pale).    8.    Lilac.    June. 

~—i-j»ei7wr7«^reiiin  (deep  purple).    8.    Dark 
purple.    June. 

peWolo're  (peiioled).    8.    Purple.   Jnne. 

J»««*e'#ce«#  (downy).    S.    Orange.    June. 

Cermany.    1596. 

jmrfnifrtum  ipyxxpU).   8.    Purple.    June. 

•epa'lit-alMa  (white-aepaled).  3^.  White. 

July.    Germany. 
'- •epa'/tf.p/ii'Hmte  (doable-flowered).     8. 

Purple.    July.    Oardene. 

—  monmdt^lpkum'  (monadelphoue).    1.    Tdlow. 

June.    Caucaaus.    1890. 
^Nepaleffue    (Nepauleae).    8.    White.     July. 
Nepaul.    1825. 

—  peMdiil(^rum(pendttIoua.floweKd).   I.  Cop- 

per-coloored.    Jnne.    N.  Amer.    I89u. 

—  ;i«reirrt'iMiii«(fctraggllng).    4.    White,    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 884. 


8.   Seartali 


L,  PkUmd^nphlemti  (PhiladelphiaaV 
July.    N.  Amer.    1757. 

—  pompe^nium  (eeaW^f.pompone).  9.  Bed.  May. 
Siberia.    IO59. 

-  ^^/IVre-pWrno  (douUe-flowered).    a.   Bed. 
June. 

~  pHlehe'Umn  (prvttf).  Scarlet.  Daharia.  losf. 
— //M'asiVum  (dwarf).    I.  Scarlet.  July.  Uahuiu. 

leifl. 
■^F^em^ietm   (Pyrenean).    1.    Dark  oraoge. 

July.    Pyreneea.    IS96. 
flo're-purnn  (doable-Aowervdj.  «.  TeUew. 

July. 
*-  mmg%anemm  (blood-colowad).    Oraage^  nd. 

July. 

—  Silrifricum  (Siberian),      i.      Fallow.     J  dr. 
Siberia.  ' 

-- «;»ee*<i'6lto  (ehowy).    i.    Light  orange.  Jaaa. 
Daharia.     I7H. 

—  tenat^a^lium  (flne-leaved).   a.   Scarlet.   Joae. 
Siberia.     1890. 

— /^gri'num  rtiger-epoffe^.    6.    Orange.    July. 
China.    1804. 

Le'lium  oa'ndiduie.    Common  Wliito 
Lily. 

Propagaiionr—Bj  of&ets.  Wlien  tbo 
old  bolbs  haTO  soTeral  am^l  ones  farmed 
around  them,  take  tbem  up  in  September, 
divide  them  into  single  bulbs,  replant  the 
large  flowering-bulbs  immediatelj  into 
fresh,  rich  earth,  where  they  are  to  flower. 
The  small  bulbs  plant  in  a  bed  of  tbo 
same  kind  of  soil,  in  some  corner  by 
themselves;  let  them  remain  here  lor 
two  years,  then  take  them  ap»  seleel  tbe 
large  bulbs,  and  plant  them  when  they 
are  to  flower,  taking  care  to  enxieh  the 
earth  with  well-decomposed  manure.  The 
small  ones  may  be  refdsnted  again  till 
ihey  axe  the  same  sixe,  and  should  then 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  bosdeu 
to  bloom. 

The  ScU  should  be  well  drained,  sad 
fresh,  maiden  loam,  made  licfa  with  a 
good  coating  of  manure,  and  dug  over 
two  or  three  times  previously  to  tbe 
planting  season. 

Winier  CuiiKfv.— -When  the  stools  of 
bulbs  have  become  large,  they  will  hme 
exhausted  the  soil,  and  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  take  them  up,  divide  them,  then 
dig  holes,  taking  away  the  old  exhaosted 
soil,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole 
a  shovelful  of  rotten  dung ;  flli  np  with 
fresh  earth,  and  plant  immediately  three 
strong  bulbs  in  each  hole,  covering  them 
about  three  inches  deep.    The  best 

to  do  this  is  in  September,  and  the 

son  for  planting  immediately  is  because 
these  bulbs  will  not  bear  exposure  to  the 
air  without  izguiy.  By  this  treatnent 
they  will  flower  weU  the  next  season,  but 
much  finer  the  second. 

/«Mc<t.— The  most  tnmble8onM> 
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tlw  WisBWOBM  and  the  oommon  Gabdbn- 
ftLoe,  which  see.  Whenever  a  leaf  is 
obeerved  to  droop,  the  grub  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cause.  Gently  remove  the 
earth  near  the  drooping  leaf,  and  the 
flneray  will  be  discovered  at  work. 

iHMOMS.— The  canker  sometimes  at- 
tacks the  bulbs*  This  disease  arises 
from  too  much  moisture  in  the  soU. 
This  most  be  corrected  by  draining.  AU 
cankered  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
thrown  away,  to  prevent  the  contagion 
from  becoming  general. 

Lx'uux  xa'btaooh.  MartagoB,  or 
Turk*s-oap  lily.  The  propagation  of  all 
the  varieties  <^  this  species  is  the  ssune 
as  described  above  for  L.  etfndidum. 
The  soil,  however,  should  be  liberally 
mixed  with  sand.  Some  species,  such  as 
L,  eo'neolar  and  X.  supe'rbum,  require  a 
ooDsiderable  quanti^  of  sandy  peat 
miring  amongst  the  soil. 

IdfuuM  Txaaz'iiuii,  Tiger  Idly;  and 
L-BULBfTSSUif  or  auba'mtiuii,  the  Orange 
Idly,  produce  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
the  flower-stem  a  considerable  number  of 
small  embryo  bulbs.  These  afford  a 
ready  way  of  propagating  them.  Gather 
the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  part  readily 
from  the  stem ;  prepare  a  bed  for  them, 
by  digging  it  over,  and  adding  some  well- 
rotted  dung.  Plant  them  in  rows  across 
the  bed  at  three  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  nine  inches  from  row  to  row.  Let 
them  remain  in  thb  bed  for  two  or  three 
years,  then  take  them  up,  sort  the  bulbs 
mto  two  sizes,  plant  the  largest  in  a  bed 
of  rich  earth,  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
and  a  foot  between  each  row.  Several  of 
them  will  flower  weakly  the  first  year, 
but  stronger  the  second,  and  will  then  be 
large  enough  to  take  their  place  amongst 
the  old  strong  bulbs.  The  smaller-sized 
bulbs  should  be  planted  again  rather 
thickly,  and  will  afibrd  a  second  crop  of 
flowering  bulbs  the  second  year.  The 
other  points  of  summer  and  winter  cul- 
ture are  similar  to  those  required  by  L. 
ea'ndidttmy  excepting  in  one  particular. 
As  the  flower- stems  advance  in  growth, 
tbey  put  forth  a  number  of  young  roots 
from  the  stem  above  the  bulb;  when  that 
is  perceived,  place  round  each  stem  some 
rough,  hard  pieces  of  dung  for  these  roots 
to  strike  into;  this  will  encourage  the 
flover-stems  to  grow  strongly,  and  flower 
finely,  besides  increasing  very  much  the 
size  of  the  bulbs  below. 

liiuum  LANdFo'LTOM  and  its  varieties, 


jnmetaUitm  Bad,  ^cio'»um.  This  is  the 
fioettt  of  all  the  genus.  The  petals  tiun 
back,  like  those  of  the  L.  ma'rtagan.  It 
throws  out  roots  above  the  bulbs  like 
X.  ttgri'num,  but  does  not  produce  in- 
cipient bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
like  the  latter  species,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  propagated  like  L.  ca'ndidum,  by 
ofibets.  This  fine  species,  in  the  so'ithern 
parts  of  Britain,  is  hardy  enough  to  bear 
cultivating  in  the  open  air,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genus ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  in  pots  to  bloom  in  the  green- 
house^  everywhere  in  this  country, 
flowering  in  June  and  July»  when  the 
generality  of  the  usual  inhabitants  are 
eigoying  the  open  air.  To  cultivate  it  for 
that  purpose,  pot  the  larger  bulbs  in 
eleven-inch  pots.  If  bulbs  are  plentiful, 
put  three  in  each  pot  Do  this  early  in 
March,  and  use  a  rich,  sandy  compost. 
Place  them'in  a  pit  or  frame  sheltered 
from  frost,  by  covering  with  mats,  giriug 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  but  very 
little  water.  Grow  them  a«  slowly  a$ 
posfibU^  so  that  they  may  have  a  large 
strength  of  roots  to  causes  strong  growth. 
When  the  frx>sts  are  over,  plunge  them 
in  a  bed  of  old  tan  till  the  greenhouse  is 
thinned  of  its  plants,  and  then  bring 
them  into  their  place ;  put  pans  under 
the  pots,  snd  a  mulching  of  dung  on  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  Water  freely,  and 
give  plenty  of  air.  The  culture  in  the 
air  is  ihe  same  as  is  required  by  L.  ca'n- 
didum,  with  the  addition  of  a  covering  of 
dry  ashes  over  the  bulbs  in  winter. 
Lily,    Li'lium. 

LiLT-HYACiKTH.  Sci'UaU'Ua-hffaci*nthu$, 
LiLT-OF-THB-VALLST.  ( Convalla'riamu- 
ja'Us. )  We  know  a  garden  where  no  one 
can  flower  the  lily-of- the- valley  well,  and 
we  also  know  places  where  it  flowers  in 
the  greatest  abundance  without  any  care 
whatever.  We  have  seen  it  growing 
naturally  by  the  acre,  in  a  shady  wood, 
the  soil  being  mere  sand,  enriched  by  the 
fallen  leaves ;  we  have  dug  it  out  in  that 
wood,  and  found  all  the  roots  within  three 
inches  of  the  surface.  We  have  also 
seen  it  flower  abundantly  on  a  south  bor- 
der, in  a  rich  kitchen-garden  soiL  Where 
it  refuses  to  succeed  we  would  make  a 
bed  for  it  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall ; 
dig  out  the  natural  soil  a  foot  deep,  and 
drain  the  bottom ;  then  fill  up  the  bed 
with  a  compost  of  light,  sandy  earth  and 
rotten  leaves,  half  of  each ;  press  it  down 
gently  when  within  two  inches  of  the  top; 
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then  laj  the  roots  re^^ftrly,  foar  inches  I 
apart,  all  over  this  surface,  and  then  cover 
them  two  inches  deep,  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  with  a  rose-pot ;  and,  after 
that,  we  wonld  cover  the  whole  with  an 
inch  of  qnite  rotten  leaves,  and  water 
them  once  a  week  the  following  summer. 
Fehmary,  or  early  in  March,  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  them ;  and  the  third  season 
they  are  in  full  perfection,  and  will  last 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

Forcing, — Pot  them  in  thirty-two-sized 
pots,  filled  to  wiihin  three  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  rim  with  rich  loam,  upon 
which  the  roots  are  closely  placed,  and 
then  covered  about  two  inches  in  tiiick- 
ness  with  equal  parts  of  leaf-monld  and 
sand ;  they  are  then  well  watered,  so  as 
to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots; 
place  them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
in  a  moist  stove  or  forcing-house,  the 
temperature  of  which  may  range  from 
0&«  to  750,  and  take  care  that  the  soil 
does  not  become  dry.  When  they  are 
80  far  advanced  that  the  plants  show 
their  heads  of  flowers,  remove  them  into 
a  warm  greenhouse,  still  placing  them 
near  the  glass,  until.  A  they  advance  in 
growth,  they  are  withdrawn  by  degrees 
into  a  shaded  part  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  are  removed  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  required,  their  places  to  be  im- 
mediately filled  with  others,  which  are 
similarly  treated,  and  thus  an  fimple 
succession  will  be  kept  np.  Care  and 
attention  are  requisite  in  lifting  and  se- 
lecting the  plants  for  forcing;  they  re- 
quire a  minute  examination  to  distinguish 
those  that  will  flower  f^om  those  that  will 
not,  the  only  diflerence  being  that  the 
buds  of  the  former  are  more  round  and 
short  than  those  of  Uie  latter. — Fhrisit' 
Joum. 

LzLT-FIKK.    Aphylla'nthet, 

Lilt-thorn.    Catesbm'a, 

liDfS.     Ci'trus  lime'ttc^ 

LnoB  is  valuable  as  amannre,for8ome 
one  or  more  of  its  salts  enter  into  the 
composition  of  every  vegetable.  But  it 
is  not  the  lime  of  eveiy  district  that  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  specimens 
contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, which,  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
▼ery  slowly,  remains  in  a  caustic  state,  to 
the  injury  of  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  the  diminution  of  benefit  from  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  by  the  decomposing 
constituents  of  the  soil.  Neither  can 
tho  gardener  apply  it  to  all  his  soils  with 


advantage.  Thn^,  peat  and  bog  eirth 
are  beneficial  to  the  plants  grown  upoo 
them  by  their  containing  Gallic  and 
other  acids,  which  Hrae  removes.  To 
garden-soil  of  the  nsual  staple  about  fifty 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is  a  snfficient 
quantity.  If  the  soil  be  clayey  the  qasn- 
tity  may  be  doubled.  A  very  excellcDt 
manure  is  formed  by  mixing  one  bushel 
of  salt  with  every  two  bushels  of  lime. 
Lime  cannot  be  applied  to  the  soil  too 
fresh  from  the  kiln ;  for  if  allowed  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  it  is 
rapidly  converted  into  chalk. 

When  crops  are  devastated  by  the  slag, 
dress  them,  some  evening,  so  as  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  soil  quite  white,  witli 
caustic  lime,  daring  the  promise  of  a 
few  days'  dry  weather.  It  ia  instaat 
destruction  to  every  slug  it  falls  upoa ; 
and  those  that  it  misses  are  destroyed 
by  their  coming  in  contact  with  it  wiiea 
moving  in  search  of  food. 

Limt'Tubhish  is  the  old  mortar  and 
plaster  obtained  when  hrick-buildiogs 
are  pulled  down.  It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure, abounding  with  the  salts  of  potssh 
and  lime.  It  should  be  reduced  to  pov- 
der  before  spreading  and  digfring  in. 

Lime,  or  Linden-tbbb.     Ti'/io. 

LncE-LOOPBA  Moth.     Geamttrm, 

LiME-WATEB.  To  forty  gallons  of  dea 
w  ater,  half  an  hour  before  using,  put  one 
peck  of  firesh -slaked  lime.    As  soon  si 
it  is  dear  it  is  fit  for  use. 

A  watering-pot  containing  four  galloiis 
wi  11  water  a  bed  of  four  feet  by  thirty 
fe  et,  or  rows  of  cauliflowers,  eabba^es, 
&  c,  of  double  the  length. 

liDfHA'MTHBs.  (From  {tMRtf,  a  msTsh, 
and  antkos,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Imdim^ 
Cresies  [Tropasolaoea].  Linn.,  lO-i^ecan- 
dri  a  l-JIfonogynia,) 

Htrdy  tmiling  annnala,  from  Califomia.  8e«^ 
In   April,  in  a  moist  aDii  shady  ntuatioa- 

L.  aflbn  (white).    ^.    WhiU.    July.    IS4S. 

>-  i>04ff/a'fjt  (Dooflaa'a).  1.  TeUov.  Jaty.  ItSS. 

—  Ttf'Ma  (rosy).    ^.    Pink.    Juij.    IS39. 

1  iOCNO'cHABiB.  (From  /tnuie,  a  marsh, 
and  chairo,  to  delight  in;  water-plants. 
Nat.  ord.,£utomaiis  [Butoraacea].  IittB.t 
13-P  olyandria  l-Monog^nim* ) 

Stove,  perennial,  yellow > flo wend  eqaatOi 
from  Braiil.  Diriuona,  rannera,  and  icedt :  csfae 
or  ciat  ema,  in  a  atove,  or  the  shallow  part  of  aa 
aquari  um.  Summer  temp.,  W*  to  Ov*;  winter. 
66<*to  M*. 

L.  ff»»»o'ldm(Rttmboldt*a).  I|.  Mar.  lOt. 
— />/u  «i<e'r{(Plamier*a).    I|.    July.    ISIS. 

Li  k-o'Nza.    (From  limaum^  the  Arabie 
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name  of  the  citron.    Nat.  ord.,  CUron:- 

wortM  [Aarantaaoes].    Linn^  lO-Deemm- 

dria  I'Monofftfnia*) 

Ktrergreent,  with  white  Howm,  Seed*  In  a  hot- 
bed, ud  leedUaga  grafted  the  ume  Maaon,  with 
the  moet  deiired  varieties ;  cutting!  of  an^  shoota, 
jonng  or  ripened,  in  spring  or  summer,  in  sandy 
•oU,  under  glass,  and  in  a  few  weeks  plunged  in 


bottom-heat;  peat,  loam,  dried  cow-dung,  and  a 
fe«  piecea  of  charcoal.  For  cnmUafia,  winter 
temp.,  U°  to  45**  i  summer,  6o^  to  80*> ;  the  others 
will  socceed  against  a  wall,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, protected  in  winter;  and  in  other  districts 
they  require  a  greenhouse. 

A.  tmttn/ha  (southern).  85.  N.  Holland.  1880. 
'^eUtjfi/lia  (orangO'leaTed).  4.  China.  1800. 
-^eremmlafta  (seolioped-leaoed).  4.  £.  Ind.  1808. 

—  jWTMl/fo'ra  (small-flowered).    6.    China. 

—  »eafnden»  (climbing).  0.  China.  1800.  Climber. 

liUfosB'ujL  Madwort  (From  Umus, 
mud ;  where  it  grows.  Nat.ord.,  Figworts 
[Serophalariaceie].  Linn.,  l^JHdynamia 
^Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Sibthorpia.) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds  is  a  marsh,  or  near  a 
pood  or  rivulet. 
&•  aquafUea  (water),  i*  Fleab.  August.  Britain. 

LzsA'iiTHUS.  (From  lition,  flax,  and 
onMos,  ft  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Phloxworts 
[Polemoniace»].   Linn.,  d-Penloitiiria  1- 

Havdy  amuiaL  Seeds  in  the  open  border,  in 
spcisg. 

I^  d»eke^tamu8  (forked  -  ArancAMf).     14.    Pink. 
California.     1638. 

Lou'bia.  Toadflax.  (From  linonj  flax ; 
refemng  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  FigworU  [Scrophulariaces]. 
Linn.,  l^DidynamM  H-Angiospenma,  Al- 
lied to  Antirrninom.) 

▲11  by  seed  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  per- 
ennials also  by  division,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
aiMM>ta  noder  a  band-light,  in  sand^  soil ;  light. 
aaadj  loam  suits  them  all.  A  few  like  a  cold  pit 
in  winter ;  they  are  good  rock-work  plants. 

HALF-HABDT  HERBACEOUS,   &0, 
L.  «4^''na  (alpine).  1.  Bine.  July.  Austria.  1750. 

—  d^mrt^tm  (two-parted).  4.   Purple.   August. 

£arbary.    1815. 

—  drek^ta  (eurled-/«avcd).    |.    Yellow.   June. 

N.  Africa.    1833.    Evergreen. 
-^  Mfabmaflioa  (Dalmatian).    I(.    Yellow.   June. 
I«vant.     17SI.    Evergreen. 

—  >%ni'ltosii«  (sprouting).  I.  Yellow.  June.  Cape 

9f  Good  Hope.     1833.     Evergreen. 

—  «r^fflfH/o'IJa  (maijoram-leaved).  1.  Blue.  Au- 

gust.   South  Europe.    1785. 
— >  reMenla'ta  (net-/ower«d).   14.  Purple.   June. 

Algiers.     1786. 
-^  teop^ria  (broom).    1.   Tellow.   June.   Tene- 

riffe.    I8I6.    Evergreen. 

—  MormUkt/phora  (three-birds-bearing).  1.  Pur* 

pie.    August.    Portugal.     1710. 

—  ■•«fo<'a« (shaggy).    I.  Blue.  July.  Spain.  1780. 

HAROT  VTERaREENS. 
^  mtmti'Ma  (acute-Iobed).  ^.  Purple.   Aaguiit. 

Siberia.     1825. 
*»  rnqmiirifloba  (equal-three-Iobed).    |.    Purple. 

June.    Sardinia.    1889. 


i^  cfMtafyrte  (cyttkbalaria).    |.    Violet.    May. 
England. 

—  '-'—1^/^  (white).  ^.  White.   June.  Gardens. 

—  — —  ftariegafta  (variegated-^eaeed).  ^.  Violet« 

June.    Oaidens. 

—  piUfaa  (habyWeaoed).  |.  Purple.  August.  Py« 

renees.     1800. 

—  puhifaeefu  (downy).  ^.  Pale.  August.  Nsples. 

1830. 

—  aaM'li/<c(rock).4.  Tellow.  Augnst.  Spain.  ISlfb 

BABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
L.  gnttoi'da  (galium-llke).  8.  Blue.  July.  South 

Europe, 
'-feaitte/o'ita  (broom-leaved).  9.  Yellow.  July. 

Austria.    1704. . 

—  ket§ropkp'Ua   (variable-leaved).    U*    Yellow, 

brown.    July.    N.Africa.    l»35. 

—  ki'mu  (gaping).    1.  Yellow.  July.  South  Eu- 

rope.    1818. 

—  Hn^afUa  (flax-leaved).   1.  Tellow.  July.  Cau- 

casus.   1880. 

—  mocrou'ra  (long-tailed).    1.   Yellow.  August. 

Crimea.    1883. 

—  murgina'ta  (margined).    Yellowish.    August. 

Barbary.    1830. 
~  Mon»peM$uttPna  (Montpelier).   8.  Blue.   July. 

France. 
a'/da  (white).    8.    White.    July. 

—  ttr&cera  (tall).    4.    Psle  blue.    July. 

—  ;7Mf7«i'rea  (purple).  1.  Purple.  August.  South 

Europe.    1048. 

—  nlem^nfUa  (rilene-leaved).    8.   Yellow.   July. 

Armenia.    1810. 

—  fH's/is  (dark).   1.  Brown.   July.   Spain.  173/. 

—  — —  tyftta  (yellow).  I.  Yellow.  August.  Gar- 

dens. 

—  vent/»a  (veined).  Yellow,  brown.  Msy.  India. 

1839. 

—  mUgtifrit  pekf*rim  (eonunoB  peloria).  I.  Yellow. 

August.    Britain. 

HARDT  ANNUALS.      * 

L.  JBgpptfacu  (Egyptian).    1^.    YeHow,  purple. 
July.    E^ypt.    1771. 

—  aUtni/o'lia  (alsine-leaved).    |.    Blue.    June. 

Corsica.     1834. 

—  amgthy'ttina  (amethystine).    1.    Blue,  yellow. 

July.    Spain.    17S8. 

—  oreiM'Ha  (sand).     4*    Yellow.    July.    South 

Europe.    1833. 

—  oroe'nns  (com).  1.  Purple,  blue.  July.  South 

Europe. 

—  Mpmustafta  (two-dotted).    1.   Yellow.    July. 

Spain.    1749' 

—  Camad^ruiM  (Canadian).  1.  Violet.   July.    N. 

Amer.  1813. 
•—  Caucafiiea  (Caucasian).  ^,  Yellow.  July.  Can 

casus.  1818. 
-"  CAcleyieSMte  (Aleppo).  1.  White.  June.  Levant. 

1680. 

—  cirrh&ta   (tendriled).    i.    Pale  blue.    July. 

Egypt.    1771. 

—  ere^a'cf a  (chalky).    1.    July.    Siberia.     IR27. 

—  dealba'ta  (wbited).    i.  Yellow.  August.    Por- 

tugal.    1830. 

—  delphinMdea  (larkspur-like).    1^.   Blue.    Au- 

gust.   Russia.     1838. 

—  diffu'ta  (spreading).    ^.   July.    Spain.     1826. 

—  elatinoi'de§  (elatine-like).  i.  Yellow;  August , 

South  Europe.     1831. 
—Jtafva  (yellow).   4.  Yellow.   July.    N.  Africa. 

1880. 
— /rltmdu^'/era  (glanded).    Purple.    May.  1839* 

—  MfTta  (hairy-/eavffd>.  1.  Purple.  August.  Spain. 

1750. 
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L.ZaA#t«m  (coolly),  i.  7«Uow.  J«ly.  BMCttgal. 
1818 

—  la^m  (LoMl't).  1.  Bins.  Julj.  Tauria.  1823. 

—  mmUieamUU  (maay-stalked).  14.  White.  June. 

Levmnt.    1728. 

—  PelUteriafna  (Peliaaer's).   1.  Violet.  Angmt. 

South  Europe.     1040. 
— >|M(r7mra'«?etu(pttrplith).    1^.  Purple.   Jane. 
South  Europe.    I8S9.    BieoBial. 

—  i^reiMi'tea  (Pjreneun).  1.  Yellow.  June.  Py- 

renees.    18S1. 

—  rubrifi/tia  (red-lceved).  1.  Bine.  June.  South 

France.    18i6. 

—  «<'mp/«jr(iimple).  1.  Purple.  July.  South  Eu- 

rope.   1810. 

-^tpafrtea  (broom-like).  1.  Tellow.  August. 
Spain.    1778. 

--  ihpmif&lia  (thyme-leaved),  i.  Blue.  June. 
South  Europe.     1818. 

^triphff'lla  (three-Ieayed).  1.  Tellow,  purple. 
August.    Sicily.    15g6. 

~  oersfco/or  (Tarious-coloured).  1.  Purple,  yel- 
low.   August.    France.    1777. 

—  virgafta  (twiggy).  4.  Blue.  June.   N.  Africa. 

I8I7. 
»  0i«eo^  (clammy).  I.Brown.  July.  Spain.  1780. 

Linco'nia.  (A  commemoratiye  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bruniada  [Bniniaceffi].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria^.Digynia,  Allied  to  Brania.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flow- 
ers, from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    For  culture,  eee 

DIO'SMA. 

L.  a/«!p0Cfiro<'iiM  (fox .tail-like),   t.   May.    I816. 

—  «iMpitta'/a  (potntcd-ieawrf).    8.    May.    1835. 

—  M|riR(/V/ia  (thyme-leaved).    S.    May.    18SS. 

Lindle'ya.  (Named  after  Profeuor 
TAndley.  Nat  ord.,  HosewarU  [  RosaoeaB] . 
LinD.,  l2'Ico8andria  ^Pentagynia,  Allied 
to  Quillaja.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  By  seeds ;  ripe  cuttings 
under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat,  and  grafting  on  the 
Hawthorn.  The  same  generic  name  is  applied  to 
very  different  plants,  among  the  Thead§  ukI  Sa- 

It.  me«p<tof<f«*  (medlsr-Iike).  li.  White.  July. 
Oaxaca.    I84S. 

IjIHDsje'a.    (Named  after  M,  Lindsay ^ 

an  English  botanist,    ^at.  ord.,   Fernt 

[Polypodiacese].    Linn.,  Z^^Oryptocamia 

IFilieea,) 

Ferns,  with  brown  sporee.  For  culture,  $m 
FsANa. 

STOVE. 

L.  MttcMfofd^  (maiden-hair-like).  J«ly.  Isle  of 
Luton.     1840. 

—  eone^nna  (neat).   July.    Isle  of  Loaon.    1849. 

—  cu^ra^ra  (knile-shaped).  July.  Isle  of  Luaon. 

1840. 
•—  Aeeompcftita  (decomposed).    July.    Malacca. 

—  ff'/e/ffln«(elp(r*nt).    Julv.     E.  Ind.     1840. 
~/a/ca'to  (sickle -shaped).  |.  Majr.  Trinidad.  1810. 

—  Guione'tt.vfs    Ouianan).    May.    Guiana.    1845. 
•»-  obiongift/lia  (oblonie-leaved).    July.    E.  Ind. 

—  reiHTo'rmM  (kidney-shaped-ieaoeiO.  July.  Tri* 

nidad.     1820. 
'^  rfgida  (•litt,,    I.    July.    Malacca.    ISSg. 
-~  ttrfeia  (uprisht).    July.    Malacca.    183g. 

—  ie^neru  (tender).    Maiacea. 

*>  tn[peMm/&Tfni»  (diamond*shaped).  1.  May.  ft, 
I8I9. 


I  OBKBHHOUni. 

I.  Kme^rk  (nntom-lemMd),  |.  May.  N.  HoIIbiA 
1888. 

—  m€'tf<a  (intermediate).    I.    May.   N.  HoBanA 

18SS. 

—  mienmky'Um  (amaU-leaved).  |.  Maj.  K.  Hsi- 

laad.    1898. 

Lino,  or  Lzmo-hsathbb.  Caiiu'w  m^ 
ga'rit, 

LiNiNaB,  or,  as  they  might  be  mora 
properly  called,  Coaimyg,  are  applieattom 
of  fermenting  dang  to  renew  Uie  heat  is 
hotbeds  made  of  dang.    S^e  Hotbbd. 

LiNNJ^A.  (Named  after  Limnmmt.  Nat 
ord.,  CajnifoiU  [CaprifoliaoeeB].  lina^ 
l4c'lHdyHamia  fl-Angiatpermia,  Allied  to 
Abelia.) 


Hardy  trailer.  Plante  an  eaaQy 
its  traiUng-rooted  stems.  It  ahoald,  whether  ia 
the  front  of  a  border  or  in  a  good  used  pet,  ks 
grown  solely  in  peat  or  heath-aoti,  kept  akady  aad 

moist. 


L.  bortt^Ha  (novtbem).  i.  Flash.  Jvne. 

LiNo'sTBis.  (Derivation  not  given.  Nat 

ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceae].   LbuL,  19- 

Syngetttsia    2'AngiosptrmiM.     Allied   to 

Chrysoeoma.) 

Hardy  herbaoeons  pereanUL    DivWett  el  dri 
plant  in  spring  1  common  soil. 

L.  iffMrtoe'te(spreadiag).Tcllew.lnlj.AHlnlh 

Li'nuk.  Flax.  (From  Utum,  flax.  Nat 

ord.,  F/aaniTorff  [Linaceao].  Linn. 

tandria  tt-Pentagynia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  aeed  la  tibe 
border,  in  April ;  perenniala,  1^  eeed,  bat  1^ 
pally  by  divisions  m  spring,  and  catttagaef  ya 
shoots  under  a  hand-light  1  hardy  shrana,  by 
tings  in  sandy  soil,  imder  a  hand-fight,  in  snma 
greenhouse  ebrubs,  cuttings  ia  sand,  under  a  k 
glasa;  for  the  latter,  peat  and  kam.    Wii 
tenip.,  88^  to  45^.    Many,  however,  ssKh 
rett'm,  talaohfda,  Tam^rieum,  &e.,  wiD  thrive  in 
the  border,  in  the  climate  of 
little  protection. 

OREENHOnSB 
L.MtkU/jricum  (Bthlopiaa). 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  4A'<<^Mttm    (African).     I. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  arbe^reum  (tree).  8.  Tellow.  May.  Caniia.  iTSa. 

—  Cumi^ngi  (Cuming's).  |.  White.  July.  CMh. 

1880. 

—  quadrif&Uum  (four-leaved),  i.  TcDnw.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1787* 

—  nf^Vw/ieo'sam  (sub-shrubby).    U    Flak*   Ai» 

gust.    Spain.    1759. 
•—  trfgynum  (three-styled).    S.    Ydlov*    JteMi 
£.  Ind.    17S9* 

HABDT  ANMUALt  AND  BXEHKIAXdL 
L.  oM'fetrai  (gdden).    4.   Tellow.   Jnaob 
gary.    1890. 

—  BereniUtfVi  (Berendier's).   S.  Tellow, 

September.     Biiar.    ISSft.     Balf-1 

—  bf color  (two-coloured).     14.     TeUew, 

June.    Morocco.     1890. 
~  ri'^vm  (stiff-lwnwri).    1.  Paleycllov.    Jnljb 
Missouri.    1807. 


TdlofV. 
1771. 
Ydlov.     JnM 

1771. 
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L.  Birietmm  (entt).    1.    Vellow,    Jane.    South 

Europe.     175».    Biennial. 
,m^  uaUati^Mnmum  (mo»Ucommon.  CommonFlaM). 

14.    Blue.    June.    Britain. 
HABDT  EVERGREEMS. 
L,  aaiaoloPdet  (saltola-like).     1.     Pink.    'June. 

South  Rurope.     1810. 

—  Tm/rirum  (Taurian).     1^.     Yellow.     June. 

Tauria.     1818. 

HARDY    BEBBACBOUS. 
Ii.  ««»«'«<tf  (field).    «.     Lilac.     Portugal.    183$. 
~  a^it'nif 01  (alpine),    i.    Blue.    July.    Austria. 
1*'30 

o'/Aum  (white).    White.  July.   Gardens. 

—  illta'icum  (Altaic).     1.    Blue.     July.     Altai. 

J8i9.  ,      , 

—  A'ngUeym  (EnfcHsh).  ».  Blue.  June.  Enfrlapd. 
a'thum    (white -yfoiperei).     8.      White. 

June.    Gardena. 

—  mmgutttft/iium  (narrow-leaved).     1.     Purple. 

July.    England. 

—  macfrift/tium  (aacyrum-leaved).     I.     White. 

June.    Portugal.     1800. 
Antin'arutn  (Austrian).      I.     Blue.      Jane. 

Austria.    \77h. 
->  eampanuU^tHm  (bell-/w«'«0*     i*     Yellow. 

July.     Europe.     170&* 

—  oaptfa'^Km  (roHittf-headed).  1.  Yellow.  June. 

Austria.     >8l6. 
Bahv^ricufn  (Dahurian).    I.    Yellow.    June. 

Daburia.     18 16. 
•  deew'ssAeiM  (lying-^own).    U.     Red.     June. 

N.  Africa.     18 1 7. 

—  iUWsum  (spreadinic).  4-   Blue.    June.    1828. 
^fit^aun*  (yeUow).    |.    YeUow.   July.    Austria. 

17W- 

jiUMrfilfir'r—r  (large-flowered).     1.    CnmsoO. 

June.    North  Africa.    1830. 

—  Uraw'/Mm  (hairy).    1^.    Blue.    July.    Austria. 

1759. 

—  hmericif^Uwn  (St.  John's- wort-leaved).    14. 

Purple.    June.    Caucasus.     I807. 

lamf^  (Lewis's).  3.  Blue.   June.    N.  Amer. 

1820. 

—  marginaftum  (trAtte-margined).     U.     Blue. 

June.    1810. 
^  flUp^'MflSMin  (aea).   9.   Yellow.    July.    South 
Burope-     1906. 

—  jrewfea'nvm  (Mexican).  June.  Mexico.  1&38. 
Half-hardy. 

//rvwum  (united-styled).  S.  White.  July. 
New  Zealand.    1823. 
j^num  (mountain).      1.     Blue.      June. 
Switzerland.     I8I7. 

—  JTorfronff'nae  (Narbonne).     S.     Blur.     May. 

South  France.     17B9-     Half-hardy. 

—  acm/svm  (nerved).  1^.  Blue.  June.  Hungary. 

1823. 

modifli/rufn  (knotted  .flowered).     |.     White. 

May.    lUW.    17S0. 

(palish).    1.    Ulae.    January.    Si- 


beria.     1831. 
.  fi>/Cc'jruff»  (bent-back-/eaf»Ml).  1^.  Blue.  July. 
South  Europe.     1777* 

—  Si^rtntm  (Siberian).    9.    Blue.    June.    Si- 

bcrU.    177&. 

—  aqmamuli/ntm  (scaly).  1^.  Blue.  July.  Tauria. 

I819. 
~  l0aMa/(//>«m  (slender-leaved).  U.  Vitik,  June. 

Europe.     17S0* 
.— iite«/«iiin  (clammy).  9.  Purple.    July.    1818. 

—  Vb'ginit/num  (Virginian).    1.    Yellow.   July. 

N.  Amer.     1807. 

IiK0ii*8  Ear.    Leowftu. 


Lion's  Foot,    Leontopo'dimm. 

Lion's  Tail.    Leono'tis  Uotm*rv», 

Lcpa'ria.      (From  Uparos,  unotuonsi 

referring  to  the  shining  leares.  NaLord., 

Leguminous  Plants  [FabaceflB].      LiDn«, 

17 -DiadelpfUa    ^Decandria.     Allied    to 

Priestley  8.) 

Greenhouse  eyergreena,  with  orange  flowera, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young 
shooto  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaas,  but  care  taken 
to  prevent  damping ;  fibry  loam  and  turfy  peat, 
with  sand  and  a  little  charcoal ;  watering  and  draiw- 
ing  carefully  attended  to.  Winter  temp.,  40**  to  48*'. 

L.  jvo'roa  (small).    9.    March.    1848. 

>- ajvAtf'rJea  (globe-ylowered).    4.    July.    1794- 

LfPAiUB.  (From  liparos^  unotuous; 
referring  to  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord,,  Or- 
chids [Orchidac^m],  Liim.,20-Gy/ia/ji/rwi 
1-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Pibry  peat,  sphagnum,  charcoal, 
and  broken  pou,  in  shallow,  open  bask^U.  Sum- 
mer temp.,  60*  to  90**  j  winter,  S5*»  to  W*.  There 
are  some  hardy  terrestrial  species  not  worth  culti- 
vating. 
L.  a'neeps  (two-edged).  Yellowish-green.  China. 

1837. 

—  difaeolor  (two-coloured).  Green,  brew*.  May. 

Demerara.    1830. 

—  e'legans  (elegant).    E.  Ind. 
—femtfft'neainutj'tipped).    Green.    JaDuary. 

Penang.     1848. 
^flane^scent  (yellowish).    Yellow.    Bourbon. 
^/oli^sa  (leafy).  ^.  Green.  September.  MaurU 

tins.     1893. 
^prU/chihu  (saw-lipped).  Orange.  July.  Chin*. 

1830.  ,        „       . 

—  purpura^scens  (purplish).    Purple.    Bourbon. 

—  Walke'rui  (Mrs.  Walker's).  4.  Purple.  Ceylon. 

Lepo'stoma.  (From  leipoy  to  fall  off,  and 
stoma,  mouth ;  referring  to  the  lid  of  the 
capRule.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cincho- 
naceae] .  Linn.,  yPentandria  1-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Pentas.) 

Stove  evergreen  trailer.  Cuttings  of  half-rfpen^d 
shoou  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  best ;  turfy  loam 
and  fibry  peat.  Summer  temp..  (M^to  SO** ;  winter, 
50*^  to  65<*. 

L.  eampanuli/lofra  (bell-flowered),  i.  Blue.  July. 
Braail.    189ft. 

Liquida'  kbar.  ( From  liqtt  idus,  liquid, 
and  owiftar,  amber;  referring  to  the  gum 
called  liquid  storaz  produced  by  some 
species.  Nat  ord.,  Liquidambvrt  [Altin- 
giace»].Linn.,21-Jfon«cia9-Po/y«M<<rta-) 

Hardy  dedduoua  trees.  Cuttings,  but  layera 
chiefly ;  also  by  imported  seeds,  which  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  catkins  until  they  Hre  to  be 
sown  I  if  exposed  to  sun  or  fire-heat,  thr  catkins 
crack,  and  the  seeds  easily  shake  out.  They  often 
require  a  year  to  send  up  tlieir  aeedlings;  moist, 
loamy  soil. 

L.imbe'rhe   ibeardlese.    Oriental),     6.    M&rth. 
Levant.     1759* 

—  stproKti'Jlua  (storax-flowing.  Sweet  Gumh   ^^ 

March.    N.  Amer.     if^aS, 

I^quid-Maitdrb  is  tlie  most  advan- 
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iageous  form  in  which  fertUisera  can  be 
applied  by  the  gardener  to  his  crops.  It 
is  the  most  economical,  most  prompt,  and 
most  efficient  mode.  The  manure  is  pre- 
06nted  to  the  roots  in  one  of  the  only 
forms  in  which  the  roots  can  imbibe 
food,  and  the  manure  is  spread  regularly 
through  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If,  in- 
stead of  digging-in  stable-manure,  each 
crop  was  watered  occasionally  with  liquid- 
manure,  the  produce  would  be  finer  and 
more  abundant. 

« I  have  often  employed  with  decided 
effect,  in  my  own  garden,  for  vines,  peach, 
and  standard  apple-trees,  liquid  manure, 
prepared  either  by  mixing  one  part  by 
weight  of  cow-dung  with  four  parts  of 
water,  or  the  collected  drainage  of  the 
stable  and  cow-boose.  It  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  plants  cultivated  in 
stoves  to  apply  even  a  liquid-mannre, 
composed  of  six  quarts  of  »30t  to  a  hogs- 
head of  water;  and  although  this  is  a 
very  unchemical  mixture,  yet  it  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  be  peculiarly 
grateful  and  nourishing  to  pines,  causing 
them  to  assume  an  unusually  deep,  healthy 
green;  and,  for  stoved  mulberry,  vine, 
peach,  and  other  plants,  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Downton,  employed  a  liquid- 
manure,  composed  of  one  part  of  the 
dung  of  domestic  poultry  and  four  to  ten 
parts  of  water,  with  the  most  excellent 
result.**— ^/oAiMon  on  Feriilizen, 

Guano  Liquid-Manure^^-Ten  gallons 
of  water  will  readily  dissolve,  or  keep 
suspended  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
about  dOlbs.  weight  of  guano.  When 
applied  to  plants  not  more  than  five 
ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity 
of  water.  If  it  be  made  stronger,  it  in- 
jures or  kills  the  plants  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

Sheep^s^dumgt  if  employed  for  making 
liquid- manuxe,  should  be  a  peck  to  thirty 
gallons. 

•When  eow-dvng  is  nsed,  boiling  water 
should  be  first  poured  upon  it,  as  it  is  apt 
to  bo  full  of  destructive  larvsB. 

Sulphate  of  ammonioy  and  any  other 
salt  of  ammonia,  must  not  be  used  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gsllon. 

The  rule  applicable  to  all  these  liquid- 
manures  is — Oive  U  weak  and  often. 

Liquorice.    Olycyrrhi'za. 

Liriode'kdron.  Tulip-tree.  (From 
Hriony  a  lily,  and  dendron^  a  tree.  Nat 
ord.,  MagHoliadt  [Magnoliacea].  Linn., 
IZ-Pciyandria  ^-Poljfgjfnia.) 


Hardy  deeiduoiu  tree,  with  rellow  asi  letf 
flowen,  from  North  America.  Oenerally  by  seed^ 
which,  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  nsnally  cooie  ap 
the  Bucceeding  aprinf,  bat  if  aowa  In  epria^ 
generally  remain  a  year  in  the  pouod ;  varietki 
by  layers,  grafting,  and  boddmg;  deep,  oek 
ioamt  aoil. 

L.  twUipffera  (tnlip •bearing).    dS.    Jane.    l6k. 

obtunifo^Um  (blunt-leaved).     Its.     J«m. 

1663. 

Lihia'nthub.    See  Lisya'htbi^. 
Lissa'nthe.  (From  liseos,  smooth,  ad 
nnthoMf   a  flower.      Nat.  ord.,   Epacndt 
[Epaciidaceae].    Linn.,  b-Pentandna  1- 
I  Monogynia.    Allied  to  LeucopogOD.) 

'  Greenhouse  evergreen  sbitihs,  with  whita 
dowers,  except  vertidfU^ia.,  and  all  from  Vtm 
Holland.  Cuiiinigs  of  the  points  of  shoots  in  A4>nl 
and  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bcU-glaas;  cbietr 
sandy,  fibry  peat.  Temp.,  40**  to  45^  wheo  resuai 
and  flowcnng ;  a  higher  temperature  and  &  ciewr 
atmosphere,  wheo  making  tbetr  wood,  ^la 
flowering  and  pruning. 

L,  eilia'ta  (hair-fringed),    t.    Jnna.    ISIS. 

—  DaphnoCdeM  (Daphne*llke).    3.    June*    Itia 

—  eu'pida  (savoury).    4.    June.     I8S4. 
'  «/c//a'/a  (starry).    April.    1830. 

—  Mtriffu'ita  (bristly).    3.    June.    1834. 

—  ewftac/a'^a  (swl-shaped).    3.    May.    18SS. 

—  verticiUt^tm  (whorled).    Purple.    April. 

LissocHi'Lus.    (From  Ittsos,  sraood^ 

and  cheilos,  a  lip.      Nat.  ord.,  QrelnJt 

[Orchidaceffi].     Linn.,  HQ-Gymamdrim  L 

Monandriu.    Allied  to  Cyrtopera.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  in  spring,  when  frok 
growth  commences  and  potting  takea  place  s  ibtT 
peat,  a  little  fibry  loam,  driM  leaf-modld,  aai 
plenty  of  drainage.  Summer  temp.,  6iP  to  ff'i 
winter,  biP  to  6o^. 

L.  iM'/eiM  (yellow).    1^.    YeUov.     May.     C^ 
of  Good  Hope.    IStt. 

—  pmrvifio'ruM  (small-floweied).    1.      his  led. 

December.    Algoa  Bay.    1BS3. 

—  r&»nu   (rosy).       Rose.      Fefaenaiy. 

Leone.     1841. 

—  epeeiofttu  (showy),    s.    YcUow.    Juaa 

of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  etreptope'taiue    (twiated-petalcd). 

December.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lists,  for  fastening  trees  against  walls, 
are  usually  merely  shreds  of  wooUen  doch 
cut  into  lengths,  varying  from  two  to  four 
inches.  Strips  of  veiy  tluB  sheet-tead 
are  preferable,  as  not  harbouring  insaets. 
Wires  and  twine  have  been  reoommended 
to  tie  the  branches  to  the  walls;  but 
the  process  is  tedious,  and  cats  are  in- 
flicted, inducing  gum  and  canker.  Shreds 
of  a  black,  blue,  or  red  colour  look  best, 
harmonizing  with  thai  of  the  leaves.  If 
old  lists  are  re-employed,  they  should  W 
previonsliy  boiled,  to  destotqr  the  Isrvs  of 
insects. 

LisTA'NTHtra.  (From  J^sit,  the  tervd. 
nation  of  a  disease,  and  antkas,  a  flower; 
referring  to  its  intenae  bitterness.    Msl 
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orl,  0nillAftt0Ofis  [Gentianaioea].  linn., 
b-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

8atds  in  nrinf ,  ia  a  hotbed,  and  cntHnn  of 
•hrabby  kiads  in  nndy  Mil,  under  •  bcU-glMa  i 
oadj  loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  flO*  to  60^  | 
winter.  M"  to  5S*.  RuaMtUia^mu,  If  not  propa- 
gated  hj  euttin^,  may  be  conaidered  a  biennial ; 
Toong  plant*  raised  in  heat  one  year,  and  safely 
kept  over  the  winter  in  a  oool  etOTe  or  a  warm 
neenhoaae,  and  potted  ia  spring,  will  bloom 
cfMtifaHy  ia  summer. 

BTOYB  ARRUAX18. 

L^muU^ngubu  (aeute-angled).      6.      Tellow. 
July.    Peru.    18t0.    Biennial. 

—  ««'««#  (winged).    1^.   While.   July.  Keiieo. 

ISM. 

—  grand^mg  (large-flowered).     8.      Tellow. 

June.    Trinidad.    1818.    Biennial. 
~  jra'*<Aii(Kunth's).    Oreen.    May.    S.Amer. 

—  IteeM^/io'inM  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  8.  Purple. 

July.    Mezieo.    1888.    Biennial. 

BTOyX  BTSBaBSBHB. 

£.  glmmeifi/Kut  (milky-greea-leared).  8.  Purple. 

—  fatf/yiNM  (broad-leaTtd).    4.     Yellow.     An- 

gnat.    Jamaica.    1881. 

—  ifrie'adene  (shining).      Red.      Jnae.      New 

Grenada.    1840.    Trailer. 

—  vmbeU^hu   (nmbelled).    0.    Ydlow.     ilaly. 

Jamaica.    1888. 

LiTHosPE'iiinTM.     Oromwell.     (From 

Utkot,  a  stone,  and  jperma,  a  seed.    Nat. 

ord.,  Boragewortt  [BcMraginaoes].  Linn., 

bPenUmdrm    Mfofui^ynto.      AUM   to 

Eehimn.) 

AnnaalB  and  bianniala,  b^  seed  ia  commoa  gar- 
dsa-ioil,  ia  April ;  perennials,  by  division,  seed. 
sodeuttiAga  of  yonng  shoots  s  dhrnbby  ipedes, 
bv  cuttings,  and  by  eeeds  1  indeed,  all  of^ them 
»0i  soon  multiply  tbemael'ves  by  seeds  in  suitable 
plsees ;  teafArum  and  dPtHekum  will  rci^uire  pro- 
rvcdon  in  winter,  and  a  little  heath-eoil  joiaed  to 
the  loam. 

HARDT  ABinTALS,  StC. 
L.  a^rmum  'two-eeeded).    4.     Bine.     Jaoe. 
Siberia.    1799* 

—  hme^tum  (lined).    I.    Purple.  July.  Oicece. 

1820.    Biennial. 
•"imm^fi^frmm   (slender-flowered)*     k*      Ulmt, 
May.    Bgypt.    179«. 

BABDY  BTXKOBXBRS. 
L.gramMf&imm   (grass-leaved).      a|.      Bias. 

May.    Italy.    188ft. 
^frttra'ium   (lying.flat).    1.      Blue.     Jaae. 

Franee.    1885.    Trailer. 
"» nemarinif&lfMm     (rosemary  •  leaved).       I^. 

Blue.    September.    Italy.    1888. 

HABDY  BBRBAOBOII8. 
£•  emt^aeemt  (hoary).    }.    (teaage.     Maf .     N. 
Amer.    1847* 

—  d^sMcAum  (two-rowed).    14.      Yellow,  white. 

May.    Cuba.    1800.    Half-bardy. 

—  Awfko'jMai  (shrubby).      S.     Blue.      May. 

South  Europe.    1088. 

—  tfiebu^le  (shop).    S.    Yellow.  June.  Britain. 
laii/b'tfmn  (broad-leared).     S.     Yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1888. 

—  artaito'le  (eastern).    S.    Yellow.    Jnae.    Le- 

▼ant.    17 18. 
*•  pmrpt^B^o-^mi  iZ/ewm  (pnrplish«blne).  1.  Pur- 
ple.   May.    Bnglaad. 


In  aia'ftrwm  (rough).    U.    White.     September. 
Cape  of  Good  Bope.    1888.    Hau-hardy. 


^  aMt&tmm  (bristly).    1.    Blue.  July.  Tanria. 
18-20. 

—  timto^rmm  (dyer's).    1^.    Blue.  July.  South 

Europe.    1S90. 

—  ettlo'eMin  (shaggy).    1.    Blue.    July.     South 

Praaee.    I817. 

Ltthbs'a.  (From  lythron^  blaok  blood ; 
referring  to  the  juice  staining  black. 
Nat  ordL,  Anacards  or  Terebintht  [Anik 
oardiaoea].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  8-7H> 
yynta.    Allied  to  Rhus.) 

Greeaboase  eveigreen  tree.  5ee  Bbxjs  for  eal* 
tiTation. 

L,  eMM'flftea  (eaaetie).  M.  PisleyaUow.  Chili.  1880. 

LiTOBBo'cBiA.  (A  oommemoratiiw 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceso]. 
Linn.,  24-Orypfoyamta  l-FUicts,) 

Stove  Peta.    Set  Faana. 

Ih  memh^ta  (priekly-etemmMf).     M.      Browa. 
August.    W.  Ind.    1798. 


(large).     Browa,  pale  yellow.     May. 
W.  Ind. 

—  am  Wo  (eared).    Browa,  yellow.    July.    Isle 

of  Luioa. 

—  DaeoUM'dee  (DaTsIlia-fike).    Yellow.      Hay. 

—  deaifrrent  (running-down).      Brown,  yellow. 

JuIt.    Brasil. 

—  JamHeula^ta  (toothed).     1.     Brown*     July. 

Braiil.     1894. 

—  fmMd(^o'/ta  (large-leaTcd).    S.    Brown.    Aift> 

gust.    W.  Ind.    1798- 

—  J7«nJrea(^M(Haake's).  Browa,  yellow.  June. 

—  ktrmfia  (hairy).    1.    Brown.    June.  W.  Ind. 

179s. 
'— totorme'dia  (latermediate).     Brown,  yellow. 
June.    Isle  of  Luson. 

—  liplepAf'Ibi    (slender4eaTed).      8.      Browa. 

July.    Brasil.    1884. 

—  wkmerch^erm  (large-winged).    Brown,  yellow. 

June.    W.  lad. 

—  jMdo'te  (doubly-lobed).    1.      Browa.     Juat* 

Jamaica.    1798. 

—  podopf^Oa   {iuek^B-f—t),     Browa,   yeOev. 

June.    W.  Ind. 
~  ^olf te  (poUehed).    0.    Biawa,  yellow.    Map* 
Jamaiea.    1841. 

—  ^pteato'ta  (spiny).    Browa,  pale  yellow.     W« 

Ind. 

—  qrie'ndeiM  (shining).      Browa,   pale   yellow* 

June.    W.  Ind. 
•  eeqMrff/iVflto  (bat-win^red).  8.  Brown.  Hi^* 
N.  Holland.    1893. 

Littx'a.     (Named  after  the  Duke  of 

LiUa^  near  Milan.    Nat  ot^.,  AmarytlidM 

[Amaryllidaoett].      Linn.,  ^-Hescaidna 

l-Monogyniek,    Allied  to  Agave.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen.  Sucken  1  saady  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  dried  cow-dunp. 
Winter  temp.,  48"  to  48^ 

L.  ^emlalyioVa   (twin-flowered).      18.       Green. 
July.    America.    1810. 

Letto'mia.  (Li  honottr  of  Dr,  8.  Lit' 
Ion,  professor  of  botany,  BnUiii.  Nat. 
ord.,  LilyworU  [Liliaeea].  Linn.,  6* 
Hexandria  l-Monogynia^ 

A  stove  bulb.    Offsets.    light  gwdta-soO. 
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1.  MMfi'MC  (iniMrammK).    94*    Onmg*.    April. 

y.  Africa.    1S63. 

LiVEitT.  Soil  that  is  dug  or  moved 
nbout  whilst  wet  is  liable  to  set  close 
together  like  mortar,  and  is  said  to  be 
livery,  or  like  liver. 

Livisto'nia.  (Named  after  P.  Murray ^ 
of  ZdvingMtorif  near  Edinburgh.  Nat 
ord.,  Palms  [PalmacesBj.  linn.,  B-Hex- 
andria  S'Trigynia,    Allied  to  Corypha.) 

Greenhoiue  Pftlmt,  from  New  Holland.  Seeds 
in  a  hotbed  i  rich,  eandy  loam.  Suiamer  tamp., 
60^  to  80<^;  winter,  bff*  to  W*, 

L,  hu^mUiM  (hnmhlt).    6.     1894. 
—  inefrmis  (uoarmed).    le.    ISSi. 

Llot'dia.  (Named  after  Mr,  Lloyd, 
An  English  botanist  Nat.ord.,i>i/yi0or<« 
{^Liliacee].  linn.,  fi-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Caloohortus.) 

Hardy  biennial.  Division  of  the  bwlba  In 
spring ;  a  dry,  aandy  loam,  in  front  of  a  border 
of  fluwers. 

L.tMafta  (streaked).  White-striped.  May. 
Siberia.    1789. 

LoAic  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  almost 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil  associating  ii 
with  a  different  explanation.  In  some 
parts  of  England  clay  is  so  called,  and 
in  others  it  is  employed  to  designate 
Irich-earthl  As  usually  employed,  it 
really  is  only  synonymous  with  the  word 
soil;  for  it  has  to  be  qualified  by  the 
terms  turfy,  sandy,  clayey,  and  chalky, 
just  as  turf,  sand,  clay,  or  chalk  predo- 
minates. Hazel  loam  is  a  rich,  friable 
soil,  having  a  dark  brown,  or  hazel  co- 
lour, owing  to  the  predominance  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matters. 

In  this  work  we  use  the  term  loam  to 
describe  a  soil  that  is  easily  worked  at 
any  season,  being  BufficienUy  i^teotive, 
yet  not  too  retentive,  of  water.  Maiden 
loam  is  used  often  among  gardeners  to 
describe  the  fat  earth  forming  the  top 
spit  of  pasture-ground,  and  used  by  them 
for  composts:  that  with  a  yeUowish- 
brown  colour  is  most  preferred.  Sandy 
loams  are  the  easiest  worked,  and  yield 
the  earliest  produce ;  chalky  loams,  if  the 
chalk  does  not  abound  too  much,  are 
early  and  fertile;  in  fact,  no  soil  will 
continue  fertile  widiout  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  and  clayey  loams  are  bad  to  work, 
«ither  in  wet  or  diy  weather,  being  wet 
and  sticky  in  the  one  case,  and  hard  and 
cracking  in  the  other.  Fine  late  crops, 
however,  are  produced  from  such  soils, 
especially  when  the  surface  is  moved  to 


bly  A  eommemorative  name.  KaL  arX, 
Loasads  [Loasacee].  linn.,  18-P«fya- 
delphia  U-Polyandria,) 

Curioos  flowers,  that  would  be  rttf  intBrcatiwf 
were  it  not  for  the  poisonous,  stinging  ptofwrtr 
possessed  by  the  leaves.  The  annojvnem  aai 
danger  eombined  have  limited  tAcir 
They  will  all  fare  the  better  by  beiaf 
a  gentle  hotbed  in  April,  thoagh  moat  of 
win  flower  freely  if  sown  in  a  warm  plaee  tbe  cad 
of  that  month ;  but  in  a  etdd  antamn  th^  wwld 
be  eut  down  in  their  prime ;  light  aoiL 

ANNUALS. 
L.  o'lte  (white).    1.   White.   July.  ChilL   IBI. 

—  grandiflt/ra  (large»floweredj.  S.  YeUov. 

1SS6. 
^  hPtpida  (bristly).  S.  TeUow.  July.  Umn. 

—  nPtida  (shininr).  S.  YeUow.  July.  ChilL 

—  jM'/v/a  (spreading).   1.   TeUow.   July. 

1837. 

—  Plafeei  (Place's).  4.  Yellow.  Jnly.  Chili. 

—  vMbUiM  (twining).  1%.   Yellow.  June. 

1824. 


II 
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Chui. 


|)revent  rrocking  in  hot  weather. 
liOA'iA.    (Meaning  unknown; 


proba 


OREEKHOTTSS  BISNNIAU. 
L.  laierVlia{TtA)*  M.  Red.  Mar.  TocnaaB.  I 

—  PenUainiii   (Mr.    PenUsnd's).     4. 

August.    Peru.    IS40. 

OREBNHOnSC  EVEROSERNS. 
L.  ImeeffM  (hoarj).  S^.  Whiia.  October 

I8S0. 
*  Mi'flftfa  (brigbt-lMwed).    White.    Job^ 

LoAviNo.    Bee  Hbadiho. 

Lobb'lia.    (Named  after   JT.  XeM, 

a  botanist,  physician  to  Jaraes  I.    Nav 

ord.,  Lobelkuls  [Lobeliacett].    Jjom^  ^ 

Pentandria  1-Monogynia,) 

Seeds  of  hardy  kinda  in  open  bolder.  In  Ayril  1 
greenhouse  annnala  and  biennials,  by  aeed  a 
hotbed,  in  April  1  herbaceous  kinda.  nhaihsi 
hardy  or  reqmring  pratectioa,  by  diVidiaf  the 
roots  or  suckers  in  spriiv*  ■fto'  growth  baa  cam 
meoced ;  shmbby  kinds,  by  small  cuttinfEB  ef  the 
young  shoots ;  indeed,  all  of  them  may  be  so 
propagated ;  aandy  loam,  leafomoold,  and  n  fittla 
peat  suit  the  tendereat  kinda,  and  for  iho  ationa^ 
growing,  herbaceous  aorta,  such  as  apUfmdema  and 
eardhuftiM,  it  is  acarody  possible  to  oaako  the 
soil  too  rich  by  top-dressinga  of  rotten  dung;  tba 
soil  luelf  should  be  light.  The  flncat  of  tha 
species  must  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhoa>a 
dnring  the  winter;  laevfHria  hiia  been  ^nmn  in 
peat  and  gravel,  in  a  pot,  plunfed  ia  a  — " —  ~ 
slowly-ninning  stream. 

HARDY  AllSUAr.S. 
L.  efneeps  (two-edged),    i.    Blue.    J 
of  Good  Hope.    I81S. 

—  emmpanutefta  (beII->lM»crerf).  i.  Bl 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1831. 

—  Ctifortiafna  (Clifford's).     14. 

N.  Amer. 
—fenetlra^tia  (windowed).     ^. 
hfexico.    18f4. 

ito7«  (saw-edged).  ^.  BIim.  J< 
1898. 


Wne. 


JbIj. 
JoZj. 


GXUCBNH0U8B  ANKUAI.8. 
L-  bif€ol»r  (two-coloured).    |.    Pale  blae.    Jwltf, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1798. 
—  fra'cr'i^  (slender).    1.    OaikblM.   Jwlf.    R. 

S.  Wales.    1801. 
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Z.  lAtmr^nfla  (LaurentUn). 

Itair.     1779. 
—  sfmpiex  (nmp\9'sealked). 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 


i.     Blae.     July. 

^.     Blue.      July. 
1794.    BienniAl. 


OBEEiraOUSE   HERBACEOUS. 

£.  ofafta  (winftd'tiaikei).    l^.  Blue.  Jnae.   N. 
HciUnd.     1804. 

—  argwfta  (tibMrp-notehed).    9.    Blve.    Septem- 

ber.   Chili.    1824. 

—  heiSdi/o'tia  (daisy-leevcd).     ^.     Blue.     Sep- 

tember.   Cape  of  Oood  Hope.     1790. 
"  Bridge'gii  (Mr.  Bridget'}.     4.    Pink.     June. 
Chili.    1830. 

—  emm^len  (bine).    1^.    Blue.    Jnae.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1834. 

—  campm»ulo¥iea  (campnnula-like).   i*    White. 

June.    China.     1830. 
^eardinafUM     (cardinal-^Toiiwr).      t.      Searlet. 
July.    Virfcinia.    l5^g. 

—  Cu9anillesiafHa  (CaTaniUe**).  S-   Bed.    June. 

Spain.     183ft. 

—  e»romopYo'lM  (eoronopua-leared).    {.    Blue. 

J  my.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17A3. 
•^  erenafta  (aeoUoped-ZeavnO*    ^*    Blue.    ApriL 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1794- 
^deetifmbetu  (lying-down).     ^.     Blue.    OcUk 

ber.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 

—  denitfta,  (toothed).     1.     Blue.     June.     N. 

Holland.    1834. 

—  d^teoior  (two-eoloored).  Blue.  Angntt.  Swan 

Jliver.    1818. 

(eriniu).    4*     Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Oood  Hope.    17S3. 

compafcta  (eompact).    k»    Blue.    Joae. 

Gardens. 

tptifcta   aflha  (white-eompact).       |. 

White.    June.    Gardens.    1847- 
->    '  ■  -  grandi/li/ra  (large-llowered).    ^.    Bine. 

June.    Gardens.    1841. 
^--^^lu'cida  (shining).     Blue,  white.     Jane. 

Gardens. 

—  ft^lgens  (shining).  S.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico. 

1809. 

Marryrfttm  (Mrs.  Marryatt's).  S.  Crim- 

aon,  purple.    May.    1847* 

mt(tf</f«'ra  (many-flowered).   4.    Scarlet. 

May.    1847. 

— jigrramtfa'ttv  (pyramidal).     4.     Scarlet. 

.  May.     1847. 

—  keteraphf'lla  (Tarioos-leaved).  t.   Bine.   Sep- 

tennber.    Van  Diemen'*  Land.    1837. 

—  — •  mafjor  (larger).    8.    Bloe.    Jnne.    Swan 

Biver.    1840. 

—  Mrssi'ta    (hairy).    ^.    Blue.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1789' 

—  ^znea  (fieiy).  4.   Flame.   June.  Chili.    1838. 

—  iUeifo'tia  (hoUy-leaved).  ^.  Pink.  June.  Cape 

of  Oood  Hope.    181ft. 
->  Kramftaii  (Krauss't).     14.     Bine.     January. 

Dominica.     1828. 
~  mffUma  (least).    1-I3th.  White.  July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 
«—  wu/Uit  (soft).   Purple.  June.  Dominica.  1898. 
•rtmafta  (spine- pointed-Z^aBfii).  3.   Bright 
crimson.    August.    Chili.     1831. 

'ra  (msny-nowered).    Purple.    June. 
Swan  River.     1838. 
«•  pedmneula^ta  (/of»/r*flower-stalked).    I.    Blue. 

October.    N.S.Wales.    1819. 
•^  penSeift/Ha  (peach-leaved),    l.  Purple.  Jmie. 
W.  Ind.    1834.    Stove. 

(downy).     ^.     Blue.     September. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1780. 

teena  (purplish).     1.     Blue.     July. 
M.  S.  Wales.    I8O9. 


L»  pgrtanid^Ht  (prraraidal).     4.     Blue.     Sep* 
tember.    Nepaul.     1833. 

—  ruguli^ta  (wrinkled).    9.    Blue.    June.    New 

Zealand.     1690. 
•^  Meneeio^dea  (seneeio-Hke)«     1.     Blue*    July. 

N.  Holland.    1834. 
^■•ete'eea  (short-bristled).  ^.  Blue.  Jnne.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I81O. 
--SfmtH  (Sims's).    1.    Blue.    October.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1819- 
'—tple'ndeni    (shining),     l.      Scarlet.      June. 

Mexico.    1814. 

—  TemtftuU  (Texian).Scar1et.  Jnne.  Mezico.1845. 

—  thupaoifdem   (mullein-Uke).    0.    Rosy-purple. 

Organ  Mountains.     1843. 

—  ^unbefrgii  (Thunberg's).   1 .   Blue.   August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1883. 

—  Mfue'/ra  (triangular).    I.  Blue.   July.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  wm&el/a'te  (umbelled).   1.   Blue.   June.  1818. 

—  Zeffta'niea  (Ceylon).     I.     Blue.     June.     £• 

Ind.    1831. 

ORSXKHOnSB  ETERaRXENS. 
L,  OMnfrgena  (rising).  8.  Searlet.   August.    W. 
Ind.     1787. 

—  BegonimfcfUa  (Begonia-leaved),  i.  Pale  bine. 

Jnne.    Nepaul.    1837. 

—  deim'mna  (running-down).    8.  Purple.  J'lly. 

Chili.    1896. 

—  gigmnta'o  (gigantic).    14.    Orange.    August. 

S.  Amer.     1838. 
->  AeleromofMe  (diversely-haired).    Blue.    1839. 

—  Umetifria  (nanrow-teatwrf).    '^.    Blue.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1791* 
— *  mamtla'ta  (spotted),    i.    White.    May.    New 
Zealand.    1839. 

—  odortfla  (fragrant),    i*    White.    September. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1833. 
— pin^ft/lia   (pine-leaved),     r^.     Blue.     Jnne. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1783. 

—  .puf^wVee  (purple).    1.    Purple.   June.    Val- 

paraiso.    1895.    Stove. 

—  rohufata  (robust).    S.    Blue.   August.    Hayti. 

1830.    Stove. 

HARD7  HERBACEOUS. 
L.  emoKiM  (pleasing).     8.      Blue.     July.     N* 
Amer.     1813. 

—  Clajftoniafna  (Clayton's).     9.     Blue.     June. 

N.  Amer.     1834. 

—  e»le'«/rif  (heavenly).  9.  Bine.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1881. 

—  eolor^ta  (coloured-teovetf).    5.   Orange.   Au* 

gust.    N.  Atner.     1833. 

—  er¥apa  (curled).  3.  Blue.  June.  N.  Amer.  1835. 

—  gtanduU/aa  (glanded).  8^.  Blue.  September. 

New  Carolina.     1840. 

—  KafkmH  (.Ktt\m*%),   1.  Blue.   July.    Carolina. 

1830. 

—  locM'tfrls  (lake).    Pale  blue.    July.    Britain. 

—  JVtt/te'//i<(NuttaU*s).  l.Blue.  July.  N.Amer. 

1834. 

—  paludi/aa  (marsh).  Pale  blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 
— /N>/|r|»^iic((many.Ieaved).   44.    Purple.    Au- 
gust.   Valparaiso.     1839. 

—>  imAe'ruto  (mossy).  1.   Pale  blue.    June.    N. 

Amer.    1800. 
glabella  (sraoothisb).    4.    Purple*  blue. 

July.    Louisiana.    1689. 

—  rmmafam  (branching).  9.  Dark  blue.    Auguati 

Swan  River.    1838. 

~  ly^li'ltca  (syphmtic).  8.  Light  blue.    Sep- 
tember.   Virginia.     1008. 

o'/^a  (white).    8.    White.    August. 

—  •ama'Ua  (delicato).    4.    Purple,  violet.    Mi^ 

Sieily.    1891. 
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LoBiiOTXT-BAT.     Oi>rdo*nia  laria'nthut. 

LocusT-TREB.    Hymeti^'a. 

LoBBias'siA.  (Named  after  Conrad 
Loddigej  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
narseiy  at  Hackney.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous Plants  [Fabacee].  Linn.,  l6-Mona- 
delphia  6-Decandria,  Allied  to  Hypoca- 
lyptus.) 

Oreenhoute  eTergreen.  Cuttin|[«  of  the  points 
of  the  ihoota  in  April,  in  sandy  •oil,  under  a  bell- 
glass;  sandy  peat  and  a  little  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40**  to  48^;  a  cool  place  in  summer. 

L.  OMoUdiMUm  (ozalis-leaved).    1^.    Pale  purple. 
Jane.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    180S. 

LoDOi'OEA..  ( Nam ed  after  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Nat. 
ord.,Pa/ffM  [Palmacefle].Linn.»2i2-2)icecta 
12-PoIifandria, ) 

Store  Palm.  Seeds  in  a  strons,  moist  heat; 
loam  and  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  90^,  with 
lauch  moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  winter,  68^ 
toOO<*. 

U'  Scyehellafrum  (Seychelles).  Gt.  Seychelles 
Islands. 
Looa'iha.  (Named  after  /.  Logan^  a 
distinguished  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Loga- 
niads  [Loganiaoese J .  Linn.,  ^-Pentandria 
1-MoHogynia,    Allied  to  Fagnea.) 

Greenhouse  erergreens,  with  white  flowert,  fh>m 
New  Holland.  Stiff  side-shoots,  getting  well 
ripened  at  the  base,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  summer;  sand^  loam  and  flbry  peat, 
kept  more  open  still  by  pieces  of  charcoal,  win- 
ter temp.,  38^  to  46^.  In  summer  the  pots  pro- 
tected nom  strong  sunshine. 

L./IorJAw'iMfa  (bundle-flowered).  9.  April.  1797> 

— /aM/y/ta  (broad-leaved).    3.    18l0. 

—  mloiu'ta  (roIled-back-/eave<<).    8.    Itai. 

Lcese'lia.    See  Hoi'tzii. 

Logwood.    Hamnto'xylon, 

Lomaqba'icxa.  (From  loma^  an  edge, 
and  gramma,  writing;  roferrlDg  to  the 
appearance  and  position  of  the  spore 
or  seed-cases  on  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiace®].  Linn.,  24- Cry/)- 
togamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Fiaiia. 

L,pterMde»  (brake-like).    Brown.    May.    Isle 
of  Luton.    1840. 

Loxa'bia.  (From  loma,  an  edge;  re- 
ferring to  the  position  of  the  spore  or 
seed'Cases  on  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiaces].  Linn.,  ^-Crgptogamia 
VFilices.) 

All  brown-epored.    See  Ftana. 

HABDY. 
L.  vi'MMi  (spiked).    1.    June.    Britain. 

GRESVHOUSK. 
t<  a^na  (alpine).    Falkland  Isles.    1843. 
'- onfo'reMca  (antarctic).    MagelUn.    1813. 
—  a//eisiMi'te  (thin).    1.    August.    1838. 
•^/ateu'tit  (sickle-shaped).    8.    July.    Van  Die- 
men's  Land.    1883. 


L.  FntMffi  (Fraser's).    New  Zealand.    IMS. 

—  tiMeeoi^lm   (spear-head-ehaped).      4- 

tember.     N.  Holland.     1830. 

—  Jir«^«l/a'mc«(MagcIUn).  Falkland  Islea.  lS4o. 

—  nu'da  (naked).  9.  June.  Van  Diemen's  Land* 

1888. 

—  Paieno'Hi  (Paterson's).    4.    Septembar.    N. 

Holland.     1830. 

—  pre'evra  (taU).  8.  July.  New  Zealand.  IttS 

8T0YS. 
L.  Borpafna  (Bory's). 

—  CkiWtuia  (Chilian).    Chili. 

—  di'teotor  (two-coloured).    BrailL 

—  /luviaftiti*  (floaiing). 

^  (W/tVni  (GilUes*).    BrasU.     1841. 

—  tongi/o'lia  (long-leaved).    S.   June. 

1810. 

—  omoeleoifdes  (onodea-Uke).     Jnly.     Ji 

1884. 

—  sorHfo'tta  (eorb-leaved).     Angoat.     W.  lad. 

179s. 
•  vestfta  (clothed).    Isle  of  Loaon. 

Loma'tia.  (From  loma^  an  edge;  re- 
ferring to  the  winged  edge  of  the  seeds. 
Nat  ord.,  Proteads  [Proteaoeae].  Linn . 
4t'Tetrandria    l-Aftmojfynio.      Allied   10 

Telopea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttinge  of  ftm  yoaag 
shoots  early  in  spring,  or  late  in  summer,  in  aa::d, 
under  a  beU-gl4«« ;  sanHy  peat,  with  a  little  loam. 
Winter  Ump.,  38"  to  40°. 

L.  ditntafta  Hoothtd).    3.    Chili.    1894. 

—  Uietfafl'a  (b>»Jly-leaved).    a.    July.    N.  Bet 

laud.     1824. 

—  «t7a^c//ia  (silaum-lcared).   S.    Omnge.   Ju^. 

N.  .S.  Wales.    17y9. 
— /iiMrfo'ria  (dyer's).    S.    N.  HoUaad.    ISIS. 

Lonchi'tjb.    (From  ionehe,  a  lance  1 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  or  fronds.    Nat 
ord.,  ^crira  [Polypodiaceie].    linn.,  41 
Cryptogamia  l-Fdiees,) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spore*,  from  the  TV^ 

Eics.     Some  species   are  now  joined  to  Luw 
roekia.    See  FaasiB. 

L»  amri*U  (eared).    July.    8.  Anseriea. 

—  glafbra  (smooth).    July.    S.  Africm. 

—  pubeteeme  (downy).    July.    Uaaiicin. 

Lonchooa'bpus.  (From  I<mmiIc,  aUnoe, 
and  carpos,  a  fhiit ;  shape  of  seed-pod. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminou*  PlanU  [Fabaeen]. 
Linn.,  17 -Diadeipfua  ^Dccandrimm  Allied 
to  Dalbergia.) 

stove  evergreen  trees,  with  purple  iowen.  ex- 
cept where  specified  otherwise.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  saad,  under  a  betl-glaaa.  and  in 
a  sweet  bottom-heat,  in  Blay;  turfy  loam  and 
flbry  neat,  with  sand  and  ehareoal  to  keep  It  open, 
thougn  pressed  firmly  together.  Summer  temp., 
W*  to  85®  t  u-inter,  6S®  to  00^. 

L.  nondng^nsiM{^K.  Domingo).  St.    Red.    St. 

Domingo.    1820. 

— /a/(A)''<«t  (broad-leaved).  Se.  W.Iad.    isaft. 

—  mmerophg'ltus  (large-leaved).  49.     8.  Amcr. 

1818. 

—  pyh^seena  (downy).  93.  Pnrnle.  Car^rcaa.  1914 
— /jyrii(a'rtee(boz).    SO.    Cuba.    ISiS. 

"  ro'seM  (roey).    lO.    Bed.    8.Anier.    ITM- 

—  aefpium  (hedge).    30.    8.  Amcr.     ISM. 

—  aerifeeue  (silky).    SO.    W.  Ind.    !9Sfi. 

~  vioto'ceiw  Cviolet).    19.    Cartba^a.    1739> 
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London  Pbidi.    Saxi'/ratfa  itmhro'sa, 
LoNi'cBRA.    (Named  after  Adam  Loni- 
f^.  a  German  botanist.   Nat.  ord.,  Capri- 
coil*  [Caprifoliaces].     Linn.»  A  Penian- 
dria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Capri t'oiium.) 

Hvd^  deeiduoiM  •hrub*.  By  cuttings  and 
layera  in  the  autumn ;  with  all  the  lucculent, 
pithf -stemmed  kiade,  the  latter  mode  is  the  beat, 
as  cuttings  are  apt  to  mt;  when  planted  they 
should  hare  a  shady,  sheltered  situation ;  good, 
loamy  soil. 

&.  mlpegenu  (alpiae).  0.  Yellow.    April.    Boath 
Europe.     1506. 

—  — —  Sibfriea  (Silterian).    5.    TtUow.    April. 

Itiheria.     1810. 

—  mnguatifo'lim  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Fala  yaOow. 

April.    North  India.     184/. 

—  emmflea  (hlue-Aernerf).    4.     Yellow.      May. 

Switrerland.     1O29. 

—  Caaoife'fuis  (Canadian).  Yellow.  May.  Canada. 

181S. 

—  etau^acem  (hoaiy).     10.    April.    Europe. 

—  eilia'ta  (hair-fringed).   4.    White,  red.   April. 

N.  Aroer.     18S4. 

o'/6«  {white-berried).     4.     Whita,  red. 

April.    N.  Amer.     1834. 

—  dfaeolor  (two-coioured).    4.    Yellow,  crimson. 

June.     R.  Ind.    1844. 

—  rfiMTH/o'tfa  (Tarious-leared).  4.  Yellow.  May. 

Himalaya.     184S. 
— .^cwko'm  (rigsag).   It.  Orange.  Jaly.  JB|»ao. 
1996. 

—  Ik^ricn  (Iberian).   0.   Orange.   April.  Iberia. 

1834. 

~~  iiufoimerafim  (inToluered).   9.    Yellow.    April. 
Hudson's  Bar.     1834. 

—  LedeSou'rH  (Ledebour's).     3.     Yellow,  red. 

June.    California.    1833. 

—  m^eropAy'lla  (small-loiared).  4.  Siberia.  1818. 

—  mifgru  (black).  4.  Pale  yellow.  April,  ttwitaer- 

land.    IftOy. 

—  — — '  campmmifiefra  (belUflowerad).  4.   Yellow. 

May.     N.  Amer. 

—  •Uprngifi/tia  (oblonfr-laared).  3.  White.  April. 

If.  Amer.     1833. 

—  orfeis/a'/l*  (eaatem).  16.  Yellow.  June.  Iberia. 

188S. 

— jnuufema  (crimson).  Crimson.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1833. 

—  Fgren^ica  (Pyrenean).  4.    White.  Pyrenees. 

1739. 

—  Tmiafriea    (Tartarian).      10.      Pink.     April. 

BoAaia.    17&3. 
albiJWra  (white-flowered).    18.    White. 

May.     Pyrenees.     1790. 

lati/o'tia  (hroad-lravf d).  10.  Pink.  April. 

hiftea  {yMoW'/lowered).      10.      Yellow. 

April. 
.  _.  niAr\/lo^r9  (red^floweied).  10.  Bad.  April. 

Russia.    1753. 

—  aCBfl^M  (ahaggy).  4.  Yellow.    April.    Canada. 

1830. 
~~  MifU/Mteum  (fly).  8.  Yellow.  June.    England. 

—  — —  leucoaa'rjmm  (white-berried).  8.  Yellow. 

June.    Britain. 

—  — —  ■Mla««Ctt'i7»Mm  (black-lMrried).  8.  Yellow. 

June.    Britain. 
•*  — '—  Mpft^Aoea'i^^M  (yellow-berried).  8.  Yel- 
low.   June.    Britain. 
LooczN<».ei.A88  PuuxT.    HerUU'nu 
Loots  STBUB.     Lytima'chia, 
Lopk'zia.      (Named    after  J.  Lopez, 
tt  Spanish  botanist.    NaU  ord..  Onagradt 


fOnagracea].      Linn.,   \  Monandrim  1 
Monoyynia.     Allied  to  Cii*cffia.) 

Annuals,  from  Mexico,  all  of  which  thrire  tb« 
better  if  sown  on  a  li|(ht  hotbed  in  the  middle  ol 
March,  and  are  transplanted  in  the  middle  ol 
May ;  light  soil. 

L.  wrdafta  (heart-leaeetf).   14.   Purple.  August, 
isai. 

—  eoront^ta  (coroneted).  1^.  Red*  August.  180S« 
^  Airni'/a  (hairy).     14.     Red.    August.     I70tf. 
^  ttneafta  (sireakcd-Zcaeecf).  3.  Ruse.  Februarys 

1830. 

—  ^miYu  (dwarf).    ^.    Red.    August.    1834. 

—  rmcewuif»a  (racemed).   1 4.  Red.  August.  1793. 

Lopha'nthus.    (From  hphot^  a  crest, 

and  anthot,  a  flower;  reft^rring  to  the 

middle  lobe  of  the  flower.    Nat.  ord..  La* 

biatetf  or  Lipwortt  [Lamiaceae].    Linn., 

1^-JHdtfnamia  I- CfynMotpermia.  Allied  to 

Mentha.) 

Hardy  herbaeeona  perennials,  from  North  Ame- 
rica. Seeds  sown  in  April ;  cuttings  of  the  young 
•hoots  at  the  same  time,  in  a  shady  place,  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  hand-light ;  diriaion  of  the  plant  in 
spring ;  good  garden-soil. 

L.  afiiMi'fiM  (anise-ecented).  3.  Blue.  July.  183(1. 

—  ^(^e/of'rfef  (Nepeta-like).    3.    Yellow,  white. 

July.    1 603. 

—  Bcropkuiarioi'de*  (figwort-like).  5.  Pink.  July. 

1800. 

—  urticm/o'ltms  (Bettle-leared).S.Blae.July.l83i. 

LopHi'OLA.  (A  diminutive  of  lophoSj  a 
erest ;  referring  to  the  crested  sepals,  or 
flower-leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  L'dywortt  [Lili. 
aeeas].  Linn.,  6-ffexandria  I'MonoyifnuL, 
Allied  to  Wachendorfla.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Oirision  of  the 
roots  in  autumn  or  spring ;  peaty  soil,  in  a  damp, 
ahady  situation. 

L.  Q^rta  (golden-JfoaMrerf).    1^.    Yi-Uow.  Jaaa. 
N.  Amer.    1811. 

Lophi'ra.  (From  A>pAo3,  a  crest;  re- 
ferring to  two  of  the  sepals  finally  ex^ 
panding  into  crested  wingR.  Nat  ord., 
Lophirads  [Lophiracett].  Linn.,  12-/e0- 
tandria  X-Monogynia,) 

Thto  ia  the  Scrubby  Oak  of  Sierra  Leone,  a 
handsome  tree,  with  panicled  yellow  flowera.  End- 
licher  founded  the  order  on  it  because  it  is  '*  allied 
to  nothing  yet  known."  A  tropical  erergre«a 
ahrub ;  cuttings  of  Arm  young  wood  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glasa.  and  in  a  aweet  botu»in-iieai ;  muut 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  9«*  : 
winter,  50^  to  00^. 

L.  Afrieafna  (African).  18.  Yellow.  June.  Sierra 
Leone.    1833. 

Lophospk'bhux.  (From  lopho»,  a  crest, 
and  apermoj  a  seed;  the  seeds  are  Air- 
nished  with  a  crested  wing.  Nat.  ord., 
Fiffwortt  [Sorophulariacen].  Linn.,  14- 
Didgnamia  1-QymnotpermiaJ) 

Beautiful  evergreen  climbera,  requiring  the 
greenhouae  or  cold  frame  in  winter,  growing 
agunat  poles,  fences,  Ac,  during  summer  1  pro- 
pagated by  preaerving  the  fleshy  roota  \a,  dcy 
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earth  ia  winter;  hj  seed  aown  in  e  hotbed,  in 
March  and  April,  and  cuttings  of  young  nhoou 
taken  in  August,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placeil 
in  a  cool  Traine,  or  under  a  hand-light,  and  shaded ; 
rich,  sandy  loam. 

L.  e^tro'tangui'nettm  (dark-hlnodj).     10.    Dark 
purple.    June.     Mexico.     IMS. 

—  truMtsena  (blushing).     10.    Ro«j.    Aogust. 

Jalapa.     1830. 

—  mn^ndent   (climbing).      !•.     Purple,   Tiolet. 

Mexico.     1834. 

LoQUAT, or  Japan  QumcB.  {Erioho*frf«L 
Japo*nicaS)  It  ripens  its  fruit  with  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  heat  in  this  country. 
Some' Tarieties  are  said  to  suooeed  on 
the  open  wall;  bat  it  must  be  in  such 
mild  localities  as  the  warmer  parts  of 
Devon  or  Cornwall.  The  temperature  of 
the  peach-house — or  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  intermediate-house — will,  how- 
ever, suit  it;  and  as  to  wintering,  it  re- 
quires little  more  than  the  exclusion  of 
frost.  As  the  growth  of  this,  for  dessert 
purposes,  has  never  been,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  systemized  in  this  country, 
we  can  only  offer  a  few  general  hints  as 
to  its  culture.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
it  succeeds  best  grafted  on  the  quince, 
and  it  is  Tery  probable ;  for  it  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order,  AppleworU,  in 
addition  to  which,  individuals  from  the 
genera  Pyna^  Anulanckier^  Mes^uSf  and 
even  the  Photi'nia  terrula'ta^  being  itself 
»an  evergreen,  present  most  likely  stocks. 

Grafting  is  recommended,  in  order  to 
check  its  excessively  robust  character; 
for  in  its  natural  growth  it  would  be  too 
coarse  for  ordinary  hothouses.  Grafting, 
therefore,  or  any  of  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  in  pear  culture,  may  be  had  re- 
course to.  It  may  be  readily  propagated 
f^om  seed,  and  doubtless  by  cuttings,  and 
will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soiL  We  would. 
however,  use  no  manurial  matters,  bur 
simply  peat  and  strong  loam,  the  latter 
predominating. 

Lord  Anson's  Pea.  La'thynu  Magel 
Ufnicug, 

Lobx'ta.  (Named  after  M.  Larey^  a 
botanist,  author  of  the  Flora  of  Burgundy. 
Nat.  ord.,  MeUutomads  [Melastomacee]. 
linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monogynim  Allied 
to  Miconia.) 

StoTe  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
In  April,  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat,  and  that  extra 
well  drained ;  sandy  peat,  a  little  flbry  loam,  and 
piece*  of  charcoal  and  broken  freestone.  Summer 
temp.,  60*  to  86*  |  winter,  ftO*  to  65*. 

L.  •rtere'eaeiw  (tree-like).     SO.    White.    July. 
Guiana.    189S. 

Lots.    ZVzyphu*  U/tua. 

Lo'Tua.  BirdWoot  Trefoil.  (Erom  the 


fotta  of  Theophrastus,  which  is  ZVzyphwi 
lo'tus.   Nat  ord.,  LeguminouM  Plantt  [Fa 
bacen].     Linn.,  i7-Diadelphia  4-iXsctt*- 
dria.    Allied  to  Trifolium.) 

Annuals,  b^eeed  at  the  befinniaf  of  Apr9;  a 
very  few  leq  uire  the  assistanee  of  a  pentle  boCbed, 
and  transplanting  afterwards;  berbaceows  aad 
semi-shrubby,  low-trailing  plants,  by  dMmam, 
and  catlings  in  summer  under  a  hnnd-li|rbt,  in  a 
shady  place.  These  are  very  useful  for  baaha  and 
rock-works.  Greenhouse  and  frame  kioda,  by  CHU 
tings  of  young  shoou  in  sandy  soil,  voder  a  beadp 
light  or  frame ;  light,  sandy  soil  for  alL 

STOYB  ANNDAI.. 
L.  rndieua  (Indian).    1.    July.    E.  lad.    l7fL 
OREEMHOUSB   H£BBACB0U8  PfiREMIOALS. 
L.  arg^nteut  (silvery).    ^.    June.     19S7. 

— angu*ttfi/Hua  (narrow-leaved).  |.   Jaly. 

Ib27. 
~  auUra^ti*  (southern).    Pink.    July.    H.  Bel- 
land.     IBOO. 

—  gtaufeua  (milky-green).  1 .  June,  tf  addra.  1777. 

—  aettUi/t/liut  (stslklcaa-leaTed).  1.  July.  Tte» 

riffe.     1880. 

OREBNHOU8K   SYERaREEVS. 
L,  mmik^UaHdm  (anthyllis-like).  |.  Dark  pvplfc 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ISIS. 
~-  aftro-pwrpt^reut  (dark  purple).  1.  Dark  bi««u. 

Teoeriffe.     ISM. 

—  Cre'MoMt  (Crrun).    14.    June.    Levant.  ifiM. 

—  Oehe*iia  {mowUaim).   I.   May.   A.leppo.  ISiC 

—  JtMQb<afu»i^u  James's  J«f«iuO.  1.  Dark  bi««ik 

July.    Cape  de  Verd  Islanda.    I7U' 
iu'tema  (yellow->(o«ered).    S.    Juij. 

—  *peeii^6iiiM  (showy).    9.    Teneriffe. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
L,  mnguatifativau  (narroweet-poddMl}.    I.    Mtf. 
Britain. 

—  ilra'McH«(Arabiaa).4.Pink.JalT.Armbia.  1771. 

—  armo'riiw  (sand).   §.  April.  Teneriffe.  I8II. 
~  oi/itf'tee  (hair-fringed).  i.   July.   Siolr.  Iflf. 

—  Coimbrice'ntit  (Coimbra).  |.  White,  red.  Jr- 

Portugal.     1800. 
^epti$oi'de»   (cytisus-tike).      1.    Jui 
Europe.     179S> 

—  deew'm^eiu (lying -down).  4.  July.  Bafop«.ie}6. 

—  Dio«eo'ndit( Dioecoridea*).  I.  June.  Nke.sC&tk 

—  edii'^  (eaUUle).    4.    July.    Italy.    1760. 

—  gtaMrrimua  (very  soiooth).   4.    White.  Jmkf. 

South  Europe.    )8l6. 

—  jTs'eifir  (slender).    1.  July.    Hnn( 

—  odort^hu  (sweet-ecented).  14.  Ji 

1804. 

—  peregri'tuu  (spreading).   4.   July. 

rope.    171s. 
-^pumfUw  (smaU).  ^.  July.  South 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS  PERENHIAIA. 
L.  eornteu/a'fiu (small-homed).  1 4. June.! 
eUp'^nu9  (alpine).  4*   Jnne.  Swi 

1810. 

—  — — Jfo'r^pftf'fio  (double-flowered).  4>  '^f- 

Gardens. 

—  tfTMii/o'/iM  (thick-leaved).  4.  AoswI.  %mA 

Europe.    1818. 

—  dfpre'anM  (depressed).  July.   Hungeiy.  I8tt 
—fleruo'nu  (ligsag).    4.    July.    Europe.    IBI# 

—  ^ortte'rf  (Porster*a).    4.    July.    Bntaia. 
~-  mafjur  (greater).    I^.    June.    BriiMU. 

—  —  vilh/nu  (shaggy).  |.  Jaae.  Swiraaileod. 

I817. 
•*pa/M'«/rf«  (marsh).    \,    June-    Crete.     ItSi. 

—  jperfiMMti/'i'fur  (loiMr-flower>»uika4)«  >•   Jaif 

Spain.    1814. 


Itis. 
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L.  PnrionutetafnuM  (Porto  Sftnto).    Jaly.    Porto 
Sianto.     i;B0.    Evergreen  shrub. 

—  smma^tiltHM  (■weci-«cented).    4.   JiUj.    South 

France.     It)  1 6. 

—  temii/o'lmM  (slender-leaved)  JuIf.Earope.l8a7. 

—  tcf'tiiM' (slender).     I.    Julj.   Hungary.     1810. 

—  mligmi/nu  (bog).    June.    Europe.    18S6. 

Louse.    8ee  Aphis. 

L0U8SWORT.     I'edicitla'ris, 

LoTE-APPLE,  or  Tomato.  J^yeop/rticmm 
ucule'ntum. 

Varieties. — Of  the  Bed — the  Common 
Large,  Small,  Pear -shaped,  Cherry - 
shaped.  Of  the  Yellow — the  Large  Yel- 
luv.  Small  or  Cheny  Yellow. 

Soil. — Kicb,  light,  and  on  a  dry  sab- 
8oiL  Sea- weed  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  border  on  which  it  is 
grown,  as  may  kelp,  or  common  salt  in 
email  quantities.  The  situation  must  be 
sheltered. 

Sowing. — Sow  at  the  close  of  March  or 
early  in  April  in  a  hotbed  or  stove.  The 
hotbed  must  be  of  a  moderate  durability, 
earthed  abont  six  inches  deep.  In  a  hot- 
house, sow  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on  the 
flues,  or  round  the  edge^  of  the  pits. 

In  whatever  situation,  sow  thin,  and 
not  buried  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  plants,  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  must  be  thinned  to  three 
inches  apart,  and  those  removed  pricked 
it  the  same  distances,  in  a  similar  bed 
to  tbat  from  which  they  were  removed ; 
shade  and  water  fineely  in  eveiy  stage  of 
their  growth;  for  if,  from  the  want  of 
this,  a  due  exposure  to  the  light,  or  any 
other  cause,  they  become  weak,  they  sel- 
dom are  productive.  Plant  out  in  the  open 
air  early  in  June;  prepare  them  for  this, 
nntil  at  length  they  can  endure  the  tem- 
perature of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
may  be  kept  untQ  finally  moved.  But, 
before  that  time  arrives,  another  thinning 
will  be  requisite;  those  in  the  hotbed  to 
six  inches  apart,  and  those  in  the  stove, 
each  plant  separate  into  tolerable- sized 
pots.  They  are  to  be  finally  planted  five 
feet  apart  beneath  a  south  paling  or  wall, 
to  which  their  branches  must  be  trained ; 
for  if  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  the 
fruit  scarcely  ever  ripens,  and  never  is  in 
perfection.  Water  and  shade  during 
midday  mast  be  aiforded  until  they  are 
established ;  and  if  the  nights  are  cold 
during  the  first  week  or  two,  the  shelter 
of  a  hand-glass,  or  even  of  a  garden-pot, 
is  advantageous. 

The  training  may  commence  as  soon 
ii  the  bi-anches  are  a  foot  long,  and  con- 


tinued throughout  their  growth.  In  case 
of  a  want  of  space  of  wall  or  paling, 
they  may  be  trained  with  stakes  as  espa- 
liers. Throughout  the  summer  clear 
away  all  lateral  shoots,  as  well  as  thin 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  expose  the  iruit  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  berries  begin  to  ripen  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  October,  or  the  arrival  of  the  first 
frosts,  which  alwH^s  destroy  the  plants. 

To  ohlain  Seed. —Some  of  the  forwardest 
berries  must  be  left  until  perfectly  ripe. 
It  must  be  separated  from  the  pulp  by 
washing,  as  directed  for  the  Cucumber. 

LovE-LiEs-BLEEDmo.  Amara' ntkMt  cou- 
da'Uu. 

LovB-TREB.     Ce'rcis  siUqua'simm. 

Lowe 'a.  ( Named  after  Aev.  Mr.  Lowe, 
travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Nat  ord.,  Roseworts  [Ro- 
sacete].  Linn.,  Ifl-Icoeundria  3-2Vt^ynia. 
Allied  to  the  Rose.) 

Half-hardy  deciduous  plant,  very  shy  and  difl- 
enit  to  mannge ;  a  little  protection  In  severe  win- 
ters; seeds,  and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  {  ilbry  peat,  and  opon,  sandy  loam. 

L,  kerberif&Ha   (berherry-leaTed).    14.    Yellow, 
purple.    June.    Persia.    1790. 

Loxoqra'mua.  (Prom  loxos^  slanthig, 
and  gramma^  writing;  referring  to  the 
spore  or  seed- cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferm 
[Polypodiaceae].  Linn.,  ^ACry^togamia 
l-Filicet.) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Vmrntt*. 
L.  lameeota'ta^^peu-htaA-teeveii.  TeUow.  May. 
£.  Ind. 

LozoTEMiA  bosabia  is  a  small  moth, 
of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  rose-tree.  Mr.  Curtis  says, 
that  ^  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  summer 
or  autumn,  and  hatch  with  the  opening 
leaves;  and  the  little  eateipillar  begins 
at  once  to  form  a  residence  by  drawing 
two  or  more  leaflets  together,  on  which 
it  feeds.  This  operation  soon  points  out 
where  the  caterpillar  is;  and  the  best 
method  which  we  know  of  getting  rid  of 
it  is  hand-picking,  which  should  be  prac- 
tised as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the 
caterpillar  becomes  visible." 

Lubi'kia.  (Named  after M,  St. iMbint a 
French  botanist  Nat  ord.,  PrimeworU 
[Primulaces]. .  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monngynia.    Atlied  to  Trientalis.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Cutthigs 
under  a  hand-light,  in  May,  and  seeds  sown  in  a 
slight  hotbed  1  loam  and  peat,  with  sand  to  keep 
it  open  (  i«quiiM  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  ia 
winter. 

L.  eftn-pwpmhrta  (dark  purple).     S.     Puptat 
Capo  of  Good  Hopo.    ISSO. 
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LtTctj'T.TA.  (From  lueufi  tiro,  the  nft- 
tive  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Cincfu>nad$  [Cin- 
chonaeee].  Linn.,  b-Peniandria  l-itfono- 
yy»fta.    Allied  to  Hymenodictyon.) 

Oreenhotite  CfTergreem,  from  Nepaul.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoota  getting  «  little  Ann,  about 
Midsummer,  in  umd,  over  nndy  peat,  well- 
dtftined,  and  coTered  with  a  beU-glas«,  set  in  a 
cloie  pit  or  frame,  and  in  a  fortnight  supplied 
with  a  little  bottom-he«t|  peat  and  loam,  both 
flbry,  with  eand  and  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  it 
open.  As  soon  as  established  as  a  little  plant, 
which  it  will  be  by  the  following  epring,  to  be 
transferred  at  onee  to  a  good  large  pot;  a  conser- 
vatory-bed, however,  is  the  place  where  it  flou- 
rishes and  shows  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
blooming  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months.  It  should  also  be  tried  sigainst  a  eon- 
servatiTe  wall. 

£.  grat^sHmm  (most-welcome).    Q«    Bed.    ins* 

—  Piiiete'fMi  (Pince's).    A.    White.    1849. 

Luou'iiA.  (The  PemviaD  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Sapotads  [Sapotaces].  linn.,  5* 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Sa- 
pota.) 

stove  evergreen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Cut- 
tings of  the  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  in  heat;  rich,  fibry,  ssndy  loam,  dam- 
mer  temp.,  60**  to  8&**  t  winter,  60**  to  65**. 

L.  Bonp^mf  ja  (Bonpland's).   40.   Cuba.    1899. 

—  mamm&9a  (nippled).    60.    8.  Amer.    1780. 

—  obotMtfta  (reversed-egg>/e(roerf)<  40.  Peru.  1829. 

—  M/Jd/o'/ta  (willow-leaved).  40.  Mexico.  1893. 

Ld'dia.  (From  ludo,  to  sport;  refer- 
ring to  the  various  forms  of  leaf  of  L. 
heterophy'Ua.  N  at.  or  d^fBixads  [Bixaeefle]. 
Linn.,  IH-Polyandria  1  Monogynia,  Al- 
lied to  Prockia.) 

Stove  evergreen  sbrubi,  with  yellow  flowers, 
from  Mauritius.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoot* 
in  send,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom-heat; 
fibry  loam,  with  a  Bttle  peat,  and  dried  cow- 
dun  ff.  Summer  temp.,  6o**  to  BSPi  winter,  60^ 
to  56**. 

L.  Aelers)>&jf'Ua  v^i^ous-leaved).  4.  July.  1899. 

—  «etn<(/fo'rc(stalkle8s-flowered).  4.  July*  1890. 

Ltthk'a.  (Named  after  Luhe^  a  Ger- 
man botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Lindenbloomt 
[Tiliaceee].  Linn.,  ISPoli/adelphia  2- 
Polyandria,    Allied  to  Sparmannia.) 

Store  evergreens.  Cnttang*  of  half-ripened 
shoots,  two  inches  in  length,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat;  fibry 
peat  and  sandy  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  80*; 
winter,  48*  to  66*. 

L.  CaraccoMofn^  (Carsensian).  Caraeeaa.   1847. 
Shrub. 

—  paniculafta  (panicled).     !€■     Rosy*     April. 

Brasil.    1828-    Climber. 

LufBU.  (Name  not  explained.  Nat 
ord..  Orchids  [Orcbidacen].  Linn.,  20- 
Oynandria  I'Monandria,  Allied  to 
Vanda.) 

stove  orehld.  Detadiing  the  side-shoots;  a 
block  of  wood  covered  with  moss,  or  elevated 
above  a  pot,  with  sphagnum,  peat,  eroeks,  &c. 
Tenjpcraiure,  00*  to  90°,  when  growing  an  soin- 


mer,  with  a  moist  atmosphere :  50^  to  flo*  ta 
ter,  and  diy;  00*  to  00*  in  spring,  and  rather  dry, 
to  start  tlte  flower-buds,  kept  cooler  afccrwards, 
and  excited  again  when  the  flowering  is  over. 

L.  alpi^Ma  (alphie).  Green,  purple.  ApriL  Svlhcb 
1837. 
Lumni'tzeba.  (Named  after  Zimmifzer, 
a  botanical  author.  Nat  onL,  Ifyrote- 
hm  [Combretacess].  Linn.,  14-/>uf5M- 
mia  2'Oymnotpermia,  Allied  to  Poifrea.) 

Stove  annual  and  herbaeeons  plants.  One  ef 
the  latter  is  wsU-worth  cultivating ;  seed,  dividea 
of  the  plant,  and  by  cuttings  <tf  the  yooog  sboo«s 
in  spring ;  requires  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  cool 
stove ;  sandy  loam. 

L,  tentt^o'ra  (slender-flowered).    I.    Pale  par- 
pie.    July.    E.  Ind.    iTtS- 

Luha'bza.  Moonwort,  or  Honesty. 
(From  luna,  the  inoon;  referring  to  tlie 
shape  of  the  seed-vessels.  Nat  onL, 
Cruetfen  [Brassicaces].  linn.,  15-2V- 
Irudynamia,    Allied  to  Alyssimi.) 

Hardy  plants,  natives  of  Germany,  and  flower- 
ing in  May ;  seeds  and  divisions  in  spring.  Coia- 
mon  garden-soil. 

L.  MefiMJs  (biennial).    4*    Light  purpla.    1571. 
Biennial. 

albifi&ra  (white-flowered).  9.  White.  1S> 

—  redin'va  (revived).    8.    Light  purple.    lApl- 
Herbaceous  perennial. 

LuNOWOBT.     Ptdmona'ria, 

Ltjfi'hus.    Lupine.    (From    liipn,  a 

wolf;  devastates  land  as  the  wolf  does 

the  fold ;  literally,  destroyer.    Nat  onL, 

LegwmnouB    PUuiu  [Fabaoeffi].    limL, 

IQ-Monadelpkia  fi-D^candria.) 

They  ore  generallT  arranged  into  awiMla,  per^ 
ennials,  and  frame  evergreen  shrabst  bat  they 
all  produce  seed  so  f redy,  that  it  is  eesiert  cs 


propagate  them  by  that  means,  only  the  ever- 
greens, instead  of  bring  sown  in  the  open  giosHMl, 
should  have  the  assisunce  of  a  gentle  hoAcA 
to  rear  them  before  planting  them  out.  If  sack 
kinds  as  mfUafbitU  and  CruikA^nkS  are  eawn 
in  August,  and  kept  in  pots  all  the  winter  ta  a 
pit,  they  make  splendid  speeimeoa  on  a  lawfe  tha 
following  summer. 

EALF-HABDT  EVEBOBBKKS. 
L.«'(6i/Voiu(white-countenanoed.H<r;Mfefa«vy). 

{.  Blue.  September.   Califoma.    1833. 

—  ar^reKt  (tree).    0.    Vellow.    July.    ITyi- 

—  arte'sfta  (shrub),     l^*    Pale  pwple.    Jaly* 

California.    1890.    Berbaceoua. 
-arer'fwis  (fleld).     \h,     Lilae.    ApriL 
1849.    Biennial. 

—  ^WMCUla'hu  (twin-epotted).    BhM. 

ber.    Texas.    1835.    Herbaeeons. 

—  eanoitcu/a'/w  (cfasnueUed).    4.    Blue.    July. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1899. 
^OwOesAii'fiAiKCruikahank's).  8.   Variegated. 

July.    Pern.    1890. 
'^  inem'nm  (hoary-Aer6a^eil).    Fade  Blae.    Jaly. 

Buenos  Avres.    1880. 

—  Metrtca'mu  (Mexican).    9.    Bina.    FAfuavy. 

Mexico.    1819*    Biennial. 

—  mifUO'o'nit  (many-flowered).  4-  Blae.  Joly 

Monte  Video.    1810. 

—  wtuMifUia  (changeable).  8«  Blae,  fellow.  Jnlj. 

Bogota.    1819* 
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C  ]Mtleh^llma  (pretty).    S.    Blue,  purpto.    July. 

Mexico.     1898. 
<—  t9menio'MU9  {Ihiek-dowatd).    6.    Pmk,  whit«. 

July.    Peru.    182S. 

—  ven^color  (party-coloured).  S.  Pink,  blua.  July. 

Uexieo.     inas. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
L.  tffimlM  (related).    }.    Deep  blue.   Jane.   CalU 
fomia.    1848. 

—  ^Ibua  (white).  3.  White.  July.  Levant.  ISffS. 

—  mmguaHfafUm  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Blue.  July. 

Spain.    IObO. 
^  Barken  (Mr.  Barker's).  S.  Blue,  pink.  July. 
Mexico.    1830. 

—  UFeoior  (two-coloured),    i*    Pale  blue.    J«ly. 

N.  Amer.     1826. 
—'  ^radeoia'ria  (bracted).  14<  Blue.  July.  Monte 
Video.    1880. 

—  den9{fl</rus  (denae-flowered).  |.  -White,  pink. 

July.    California.    183S. 
— >  SAr^Mde^rgH  (Ehrenberg't).    3.    Bloe*   June* 

Mexico.    1843.    Biennial. 
^^tegtau  (elegant).     S.    Violet,   roM.    Jane. 

Mexico.    1831. 
-^  eMUa'ttu  (call).    1832. 
-^  Hmrtwegii  (Mr.  Hartweg'a).    3.    Bine,  pink. 

July.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  Almc'AM  (hairj).   3.  Blue.   July.    Sonth  Eu- 

rope,   lo'ig. 

—  Mrtrntfaghnu  (most-hairy).  |.  Bed.  July.  Ca- 

lifornia.   1838. 

—  laptoeci'JTnM  (slender-fruited).  3.  Purple.  June. 

Mexico.    1830.    Biennial. 

—  iepiophg'Uui  (slender-leaTed).    S.    Blue,  lHae. 

July.    California.     1833. 
»-  tUufofliua  (flax-leaved).  S.  Bine.  Joly.  Monte 
Video.    1790. 

—  Ai'lecM  (yellow).  3.  Yellow.  July.  Sicily.  1590. 
<—  mdere^nilau  (unall-flowered).  ^.  Purple,  blue. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1820. 

—  mteroco'rDiw  (imalUpodded).  \^,  Blue.  April. 

Chili.    1831. 

—  na^nut  (dwarf).  1.  Blue.  July.  California.  1»S3. 
^  j»tfo'«ii«( shaggy).  3.  Flesh.  July.  South  Eu- 
rope.   1710. 

<—  pubifsctna  (downy).    S.    Violet,  bine.    Jnne. 
Quito.    1844.    Biennial. 

—  pmafUuM  (little),  i.  Pale  blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1817* 

—  roJMMJ'MtmKt  (much-branched).  3.   Crimson, 

blue.    Chimboraio. 
-—  T'^xe'nsis (Texan).  U.  Blue.   June.   8anta  Fe. 

—  TermUt  (Ternus).     3.     White.  June.  Egypt. 

1903. 
»-  vofrsM  (variable).  3.  Blue,  white.  July.  South 
Europe.    150<S. 

HARDT  PBIUSNKIALS. 
L-  arg^nieua  (silvery).  White.  June.   N«  Amer. 

1890. 
<— '  tfridu»  (dry).    1.    Purple,  blue.   August.    N. 

Amer.    1837. 
<»  jrrojuii/o'Hitfl  (large-leaved).  4.  Purple.  July. 

K.  Amer. 

—  furt/foVvs  (loose-flowered).  1.  Blue,  pink.  Co- 

lumbia.   1820. 

—  lati/o^liuM  (broad-leaved).  4^.  Blue.  July.  Ca- 

lifornia.   1834. 
«-  i^fridua  (pretty).  ^,  Bine,  pink.  August.  Co- 
lumbia.   1830. 

—  Itueaphy'Uua  (white-leaved).    3.    Pink.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1830. 

—  ir<or«'«'S9  (shore).    1.    Blue,  pink.    July.    Co- 

latn>iia.    1830. 

—  ta^ddui  (shining-ifMrd).  3.  Porple*  July.  N. 

Amrr. 


L,  maerwkjf'amM  (large- leaved),   i.  Blue.   JnSyc 

California.     1834. 
^  NootkatifiuU  (Nootka  Sound).     3.    Purple. 

July.    Nootka  Sound.    1794. 

—  ema'/tw  (ornamented).  8.   Blue,  pink.    May. 

Columbia.     1820. 
-^ptnfnHiB  («moo#A-perennial).  3.   Blue.  Junoi 
N.  Amer.     1058. 

—  jilmne'Mis  (feathery).    3.   Blue.   June.    Call« 

fomia.    1820. 

—  felppAjr'</««  (many-leaved).    4.    Blue.    June* 

Columbia.    1830. 

albiflo'ruM  (white-flower*d).    4.    White. 

July.    Columbia.     1880. 

—  rt9ulafri§  (river-side).  3.  White,  purple.  April. 

California.    IflSI. 

—  SmbiniafHU9  (Sabine's).  3.   Yellow.  K.  Amer. 

1827. 

—  urfceu*  (silky).  1.  Pnrple.  May.  N.Amer.  1820. 

—  mdeamo'nis  (fleahyuh>/«ane<<).  1.  Blue,  white. 

July.    Toas.     1835. 

—  trfitia  (sad-co/oured).   4.  Pale  brown.   July. 

N.  Amer. 

—  viOo'nis  (shaggy).  4*  Pink.  July.  (Carolina.  1787. 

Lttzembe'roia.  .  (Named  after  the 
Duke  of  Luxemberg.  Nat.  ord.,  Sauvagea<U 
[SaavagesiacesB].  Linn.,  l6-hfonadelphia 
S-Polyaiidria,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  yellow-flowered,  from 
Brasil.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  belloglass,  and  in  a  gentle  bottom^heat; 
peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp.,  00^  to  75^ ;  winter, 
48°  to  66®.  They  require  a  constant  liberal  supply 
of  moisture* 
L.  ei/io'sa  (hair-ftinged-leaverf).  4.  Jnne.    1841. 

—  eorpmMta  (eorymbed).    6.    May. 

Lyoa'ste.  (Named  after  a  beantifnl 
woman  of  Sicily.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidaoesB].  Linn.,  flQ-Gynandna  1-Jfo- 
rumdria.    Allied  to  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  plant,  as  growth 
is  comssssdng  t  open  baskeu,  in  sphagnum,  fihry 
peat,  and  pieces  of  charcoal.    Summer  temp.,  00* 
to  90° ;  winter,  5QP  to  00°. 
L.  arom&ftiea  (aromatie).  Orange.  May.  Bf exice. 

1838. 
reh^ta  (bent-badc-/f/)|>erf).    I.    Yellow. 

Hay.    Brasil. 
"-  Bmningto'fdm  (Barrington*s).  Yellow,  brown. 

April.    Jamaica.    1790. 

—  efNa'/a  (hair-fringed).    July.    Brssil.    1839. 

—  CotWpi  (Colley's).    Brown.  July.  Demerara. 

1830. 

—  MBtafta  (ribbed).    Peru.    1843. 

—  cri«i'/a  (hairy).    I.    Yellow,  brown.    March. 

Ouatimala.    1840. 
~  emc'fiia 'bloody).  1.  Orange,  crimson.  March. 
Guatimala.    1841. 

—  HeTipil  (Dcppt's).    1.   Yellow,  brown.   Jnne. 

Xalapa.    1838. 
•yWBe'aeeiu  (tawny).   S.   Brown,  orange.    Co< 

Inmbia. 
^giganttfa  (gigantie).    fl.   Greenish.    Augrust. 

Guayaquil.     184^. 
~  HarrWfi j«  (Mrs.   Harrinon's).     14.    Cream, 

purple.    Brasil.     1838. 
i^lha  (white).  U.  White.  August.  BrasL 

1840. 

—  la(Mipet(woony-flower-stalked).  Purple,  greeUi 

Guayaquil.     1848. 
^pl^fwi    (flat-yfoweretf).    Greenish.    Octobefb 
Bolivia.    1841. 
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L.  maerophp^ita  (IvgeAeurtd).  Oreen,  brown, 
white.    December.     Mexico.     1837> 

'— Skfnneri  (Skinner**).  1.  White,  crimion.  Oc- 
tober,   (ruatimala.     1849. 

— s'/Aa  (white).  White.  October.  GKiatiiBala. 

1841. 

-^  tetrttgo'naifwxC'Kaglcd),  |>  GreenUh.  BruU. 
1849. 

—  tfriantMnn  (bright  riolet).  Bright  Tiolet.  Jalf. 

BruBLl.    1836. 

Ly'ohkis.  (From  lychnot,  a  lamp ;  re- 
ferring to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers. 
NaU  ord.,  Cloveworts  [CaryophyllaceeB]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  4t-Peniagynxa,^ 

The  hardy  herbaceous  are  chiefly  culti?ated; 
veed,  diviaion,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  of 
Uie  young  shoots,  as  growth  commences,  in  spring. 
Small  side-shoots  may  be  obtained  from  flowering 
stems,  but  they  do  not  answer  so  well ;  rich,  sandy 
loam.  They  require  dividing  often  in  spring,  and 
fresh  soil  to  grow  in.  Orandijlt/ra  requires  pro- 
tection in  a  cold  pit  in  winter ;  double  flowers  re- 
quire more  attention  in  changing  the  aoil  than 
single  ones* 

TENDER  KINDS. 
L.  grandijto'rm  (large-flowered).    1^.  Red.  July. 
China.     1774.    Greenhouse  herbaceous. 

—  muta'bitu  (changeable).   Pink.   June.  Andes. 

1844.    Stove  evergreen. 

HABOT  ANNUALS. 
i>.  ak'U  ro'ta  (rose  of  heaven).  1.  Flesh.    July. 
Levant.     17IS. 

—  Nieme'nsit  (Nicean).    8.    White,  red.    Jsne. 

Nice.    170fl. 

HARDT  HERBAOEOnS. 

L.  alpi'na  (alpine).    ^.    Pink.    April.    Scotland. 

■^  apt^tala  (petal-leas).  l|.  White.  Jane.  Lap- 
land.   1810. 

poiMrOfo'ra  (few-flowered).  White.  Jane. 

Siberia.    I817. 

—  Chalced&niea  (Chalcedonian).  S.  Scarlet.  Jana. 

Russia.    1500. 

«'/4a  (white).   9.   White.  June.    Russia. 

— Jtn're-a'lbO'ple'no  (double- white- flower- 
ed). S.    White.    June.    Gardens. 

—  ^^^Jlfi^rt'ple'no  (double- flowered).    Scarlet. 

June.    Russia. 

—  coronit'ria  (crowned).  3.  Red.  July.  Italy.  1690< 

«VAo  (white).    3.    White.    July. 

/y/«'/uf  (douUe).     1^.    Rod.    JuJy. 

nt'bra  (red).     Red.    July. 

—  Co'rtie*!  (Corsicnn).  4>  Red.  June.  Corsica.  1818. 

—  diu'rnn  {dzj -flowering),  S.  Purple.  June.  Bri- 

tain. 

—  —^plt^na  (doable).  I.  Purple.  Jane.  Britain. 

—  yfo's-J'/ffM  (flower-of-Jove;.    1^.    Red.    July. 

Germany.     1726. 

—  >fo'«-tfu'eu/i  (cuckoo-flower).    1^.  Pink.   Joly. 

Britain. 
alhifl(/ra  (white-floweied).      1^    White. 

July.    Britain. 

— vl&na  (double).    1 .    ^nk.    Jaly. 

— /«'/^0iM  (shining).  1^.  Scarlet*  June.  Siberia. 

1829. 

—  Haim'tiea  (Swias-olplne).  ^.  Red.  July.  8wS(- 

serland.     1814. 

—  to'M  f joyful).    ^.    Flesh.    Portugal.    1778. 

—  iMf/e'c/a  (neglected).    ^.    White.    June. 

— /|rreiMi'»ca(Pyrenean).  4.  White.  June.  Py- 
renees.    1810. 

—  Mfriea  (Siberian),  i.  White.  Jane.  Siberia. 

I817. 

—  ieyii  tiffM  (evening -jfoweriiv).    1.    White. 

Jane.    Britain. 


Jofy. 


L.  vnjterWtM  m^lHplea  (double).  White.  Ji 

ro'sea  (rosy).  WUte.  red.  June.  Briuia. 

—>  eifeo'Wa  (clammy).    1.  Pink-    May. 
p/c'iM  (doable).    1.  Red.    May. 

Ly'ciuk.  Box  Thorn.  (From  lyehiom^ 
an  ancient  name  of  no  meaning.  NaL 
ord^  NighUhadet  [Solanaceae].  linn.,  &. 
Pentandria  l-Manogynia,  Allied  to  Joan* 
ulloa.) 

Cutdngs  of  ripened  shoots  in  antnmn  or  ^iviBf, 
under  a  nand-hght ;  common,  sandy  loam.  The 
tender  kinds  require  protection.  They  are  moatly 
of  a  free,  ramblmg,  half-climbing  character ;  aad 
Btaropm'um  and  its  eongenors  are  thoa  well-itted 
for  covering  arbours,  unsightly  walls,  &e. ;  A'/r 
does  well  on  a  conservatory  wall,  and  its 
pretty,  and  it  blooms  very  freely. 

XVEROREENS. 
L.  C^otMaffUtm   (Carolina).     4.    Bloe. 
Carolina.    I806.    Hardy  shrab. 

—  ctoe'reMm  (ash-coloured).    6.    Violet.    Ji 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 
shrub. 

—  Mrridum  (horrid.  VoTf  prieklp),    3.   While. 

July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1791-   Oreen- 
house  shrub. 
•—  fe'fMfe  (slender).  4.  Violet.  June.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1810*    Oreenhouee  ehrab. 

DXCIDnonS  CLiaiBERS. 
L.  A'/nun  (African  Tea  TYee).  10.  Violet.  Jane. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1719.    Tiwe. 

—  Bafrbarum  (Barbarv).    19.     VioIcC      J«Mk 

Barbery.     I60tf. 

—  Chine'nae  (Chinese),  fl.  Purple.  July. 
'^-  £»rop«'«m  (European).    19.     Pink.     Ji 

South  Europe.     lySO. 
chrytoeafrpum  (yellow-firuited).  IS.  May. 

—  —'  tphmrocafrpum  (round-fruited).  IS.  May. 
"  fuchnoVdea  (fuchsia-like).    S.     Scarlet,  yd- 

low.    June.    Azoques.     184S. 

—  Uuteeola'han  (spear- bead- /eoeetf).    IS. 

June.    South  Europe. 

—  tmierophj^Uum    (small-leaved).      4. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Rope.     I79S. 
~  rf'^Uum  (stiff).    4.    Violet.    ApriL     Ceipe  eC 
Good  Hope.     1/05.    Shrub. 

—  AiiMe'filcMm  (RassiAn).    0.    White. 

1804. 

—  —  Ca'gpieum  (Caspian).     July. 

Sea. 

—  Shafwii  (Shaw's).    8.    Pink.    July.    Cap«  of 

Good  Hope.    1700.  Greeahouae  clamber. 

—  tehvfndrum    (four-stamencd).      4. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I810. 

—  Trewit^num  (Trew's).    IS.     Parpk.      Ji 

China.     1818. 

—  terMno'^um  (top-shaped).    IS.  Violflt.   Ji 

China.    I700. 

Ltcope'bbicon.      LoTB-apple,  or  To- 
mato.    (From  lykot^  a  wolf,  and  perneoa, 
a  peaoh.    Nat.  ord.,  NigkUhadet  [Sola* 
uaces].      Linn.,  ^-Peniandiia   1   }kfom$ 
gynia,)     See  Love-apple. 

All  annaala,  ezoept  Perveui'iisMS,  and 
of  South  America.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  is 
potted  once  or  twice,  and  planted  oot  ia  Mmft 
neuUfnhum  generally  against  walls  or  palixkga.  m 
order  that  the  frnit  may  be  ripened  for  ea^cw  9amA 
soups  t  rich  soil ;  the  plant  must  be  w^  tbaaae^ 
and  stopped  above  the  fniit.  TO  hare  tkc 
istheobieot. 
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JUcenwt/b'niM  (chOTry-tbaped).       t.      Oreea. 

July.  IROO. 
ht'teum    (yelloW'/nitted).      9.      Ormn. 

Julv.  1506. 
~  eowimutaftum  (cbang^).  S.  Yellow.  July.  1818. 

—  Mcvi«'fitem  (eatable;.  3.   Green.  July.    1A96. 

—  — —  cArjwoeo'rTmm     (jcllow  -  fruited).        3. 

Green.    July.     IA96. 

—  —— «ry/Aroea'n9M«  (red-fruited).    S.  Green. 

July.     ISQfi* 

<- Uueocafrpwn  (white-fruited).  3.    Green. 

July.     159O. 

—  0i(mAo'/<</«(Humboldt'«).    S.    Tellow.    Au- 

gust.    1829. 

—  PcmmVirain  (PeruTian).    8.    Tellow.     May. 

18^3.    Stove  berhaeeoua. 

—  yrecH'inAeiM  (lying-down).    I.    Cream.   July. 

1700. 
•-  fjfr\ft/rme  (pear-ahaped).    8.     Yellow.     Au- 
gust.   1823. 

Ltcopo'dium.  Club  Moss.  (From 
lyhoa,  a  wolf,  and  pous^  a  foot ;  the  roots 
haviog  a  resemblance  to  tbat  animal's 
paw.  Kat.  ord.,  Xycopotis  [Lycopodinese]. 
Linn.,  2^'Cri/ptogamia  S-Lycopodinem.) 

These  flourish  best  in  a  greenhouse  or  eonaer- 
Tatory.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but  do  best 
u  a  earpet  over  the  su^ace  of  the  beds  or  borders. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the 

esrdo'/ttm,  M'jtem,  dentieula'tum,  lepidopkj^U 
Ami,  itoiowPferumt  and  um6rt/ntm  may  be  pro- 
psgwtcd  by  oiTision  at  the  same  season.  They 
require  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and  a 
turfy  loam  for  their  soil,  though  they  will  grow 
in  any  light  loam.  L.  e^tium  and  Heht^ticum 
tan  brown  if  exposed  to  much  light. 
L.  apo'dum  (steniless).  ^.  N.  Amer.  I8I9* 
~  Brosi/ie'iuff  (Brasilian).    i*    BrasU. 

—  etrcfauf'fum  (circular),    i.    E.  Ind.    1831. 

—  eorda'tttm  (heart-shaped-Zeaoed).    1.    1838. 

—  M'sittm  (blue).    4.    China.    1846. 
— arMreum  (tree-like). 

—  deniieula'htm  (toothed),  i.  Switserland.  1779. 

—  dtcha'tomum  (two-ranked). 
~-JlabMiafre  (slender). 

—  Ga/et/tti  (Galeott's). 

'^  lepUophp^tlum   (scale-leaved).     This  is  very 
small,  very  rare,  and  requires  stove  heat. 

—  plttrnt/awn  (feathery).    }. 

—  Scht/llii  (Schott's). 

•^  •<o/oitt'/crwm(ntnner-bearing).  1.  Braail.  1831. 

—  WUdem/aU  (Wildenow's). 

Ltco'bis.  (The  name  of  a  woman  in 
Boman  histoirjr.  NaL  ord.,  Amaryllid* 
[Amaryllidaceffi].  Linn.,  Q-Hexaudria 
l-Monogynia^    Allied  to  Yalotta.) 

Hard^  bulba,  from  China.  J^rea  is  a  pretty 
balb,  with  greyish  Iceves,  requiring  a  deep,  sandy- 
•oiled  border ;  but,  as  it  grows  all  the  winter,  it  is 
best  kept  in  a  pot.  Radiafta  is  ashy  bloomer.  For 
caltnre,  setf  AMAST'i.Lia. 

Xn  flu'rca  (golden).   1.    Yellow.    August.     1777. 
'- radia^tu  (nyed),    U.     Pink.    June.    J7A8. 

—  «<r«nffstfa(straw-eolonrod->foioer«0«  Striped. 

June.    l8-47> 

Lt<k/diuii.    Snake's  Tongue.    (From 
lygodesy  flexible ;  referring  to  the  twining 
babit.    Nat.  ord.,  Ferm  [Polypodiaoee]. 
linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  l-FUice$,) 
itove  climbing  Ferns.    Sm  Faaiii. 


L.  arlievlafhtm  (jointed).    Hrown,  yellow.   ITay. 

New  Zealand.     1844. 
-^  eircitMftum  (curled),  ti.  Brown.  August.    K. 

Ind.     1833. 
^Jlanu^tum  (ligti^).   Brown,  yellow.  May.  E. 

Ind.    1834. 

—  hatiaftum  (halbert-rhaped).  0.  Brown.  AugUki. 

Alaranbatta.     162(1. 

—  Japofnieum  (Japanese).  Brown,  yellow.  11  aj. 

Japan.     1830. 

—  JTejrfco'num  (Mexican).  Brown.  Bfexico.  1831. 

—  /loima'^m  (band-shaped).  0.  Brown.  August. 

N.  Amer. 

—  poipme^rpkum  (many-form).    0.   Brown.    Au- 

gust.   8.  Amer.     I8S0. 

—  aemfndena  (climbing).    #.    Brown.    May.    E. 

Ind.    1793. 

—  venufatum  (pleasing).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 

S.  Amer.     1845. 

—  voMbUe  (twining).   0.   Brown.    August.    W. 

Ind.    1810. 

Lto'nia.  (Named,  br  Nuttall,  after 
J.  Lyouy  an  American  collector  of  plants. 
Nat.  ord.,  HeaihworU  [Encaceee].  Linn., 
lO-DeeandHa  i'Monogyniu,  Allied  to 
Andromeda.) 

Hardy  white- flowered  evergreens,  from  North 
America.  Chiefly  hv  layers,  in  a  d^mp,  peac 
border ;  also  by  seeds  in  sandy  peat,  best  under 
hand-lights,  and  sparingly  covered  ;  sandy  peat, 
and  cool  situation.  Several  species  of  AndfOBoieda 
should  be  moved  to  this  genus. 

L.  eapremfo'tta  (tendril-leaved).   8.  July.    1818. 
-~/errK^'fi«a  (rusty).    3.    June.    1734. 

—  frondo^aa  (leafy).    3.    May.     1800. 

—  muUiJl&ra  (many-flowered).    8.    Julv. 

—  pam'ctito'/a  (panieied).    3.    Hay.    1748. 

—  ri'^tda  (stiff).    30.    July.    1774* 

Lyo'nsia.  (Named  after  J,  Lyoru, 
wbo  first  taugbt  botany  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocyna- 
ceie].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Mottogynia, 
Allied  to  Parsonsia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  a  clo^e 
frame,  in  April ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  little  fibry 
loam.    Winter  Ump.,  4Cr  to  4SP, 

L.  airmmffnea  (straw-coloured),  fi.  Striped.  June. 
N.  Holland.    1880. 

Lype'ria.     (From  lyperos,  sad  ;  from 

the  dolness  of  some  of  the  flowers.    Nat. 

ord.,  FigworU  [Scropbulariacess].  Linn., 

l^Didynamia  ^'Aiigiospcraiia*    Allied  to 

Manolea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Rope.  By  seed  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  Msrch  and 
April,  and  cuttmgs  of  young  shoots  in  spring  and 
autumn,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-glasa ;  sandy 
lo^m  {  the  protection  of  a  cold  pic  or  greenhouse 
in  winter.  Erifnui  Lffehttffdeat  and  in*aH»  should 
be  added  to  this  genus. 
^  •TjTc'n/tfa  (silvery).   1^.  White.  August.  1881. 

Annual. 
'-  fnigrana  (fragrant).  4.  White,  purple.  June. 

1776. 

—  padtmcuiafta  rfon/r-flower^stalked).  1^.  White* 

Auffusk.    1790. 

—  pkmatifjlda  (leaflet-like-feeeerf).     |.    Furplcb 

July.     1840. 

—  efote'eea  (violet).    S.    Violet.    July.    1816. 
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Ltsima'chia.      Loosetitrife.        (From 
IjfxU,  concluding,  and  mache^  strife;  sup- 
posed   soothing    qaalities.      Nat.   ord., 
^  Primeworts    [PrimaJacefloJ.      linn^    0- 
Pentnndria  i-Afonofftfinn,) 

All  yellow- flowered',  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Diviiion  in  spring,  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy 
loam,  in  a  shady  corner.  There  are  a  few  mn^n^f 
and  bieunials  not  worth  culture. 
OIIEENHOUSE. 
£r.  oftro-pwrpt^rea  (dark  purple).  1.  Dark  purple. 
August.    Lerant.     1830.    Herbaceous. 

—  ea'n^ida  (white).  1.  White.  June.  China.  1840. 

Herbaceous. 

—  maeuln'ta  (spotted),    i,    June.    N.  HoUtad. 

18St.    KTergreen  trailer. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
L,  n0Pni»  (related).    S^.    July. 

—  mnguttifaflim  (nurow-ltaned).    I^.    Jnly.    N 

Aroer.     1808. 

—  ifito'rica  (Asorean).   |.    June.    Asorea.    1831. 
-^  capiiitftm  {hemded).    I.June.    N.  Amer.   1813. 

—  eUia'ta  (hair-fringed).  2.  July.  N.  Amer.  1732. 

—  ephe'merum  (transient).    S.    White.    August. 

Spain.    1730. 

—  kif'hridn  (hybrid).    I^.   July.  N.  Amem  1800. 

—  Lo*e//oi'acs  (Lobelia-like).   1.    White.    July. 

North  of  India.     1840. 

—  Unffifn^lia  (long  leaved).  8.  July.  N.Amer.  1798. 

—  numtmita'ria  (moneywort-like),      i.      June. 

Britain.     Evergreen. 

—  ;wMirf/i'/fl  (dotted).  l|.  July.  N.  Holland.  1058. 

—  quadrifo'lia  (four-leaved).    S.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1794. 

—  «trfr<a  (erect).     1^.    July.    N.Amer.    1781. 

—  th]fn{fio'ra  (tbyrse-flowered).  14.  June.  Eng- 

land.   Aquatic. 
~  tmrUeiUa'ta  (whorled).  1.  July.  Crimen.  1880. 

Lysdib'va.  (From  lytiSf  freeing,  and 
^uma^  a  filament.  The  stamens  not  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  the  corolla,  as  is 
usaal  in  this  Nat  ord.,  Epacridt  [Epa- 
€ridaoe«].  linn.,  f^-Pentandfiia  l-ifono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Epacris.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  firom  New  Hol- 
land. Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  getting  firm 
at  the  bascshort  shoots,  a  oouple  of  inehes  in 
length,  are  the  best,— in  aand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  rough,  sandy  peat, 
vt-tth  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  and  free- 
stone, and  well-drained.    Winter  temp.,  49*  to 

L.  tUtenua^ium  (tb«n).  S.  White.  Febraary.  I  SIS. 

—  eofurjvt'evKm  (conspicuous).    S.   March.   1824. 

—  buitfnihum  (hairy-flowered).  8.  Pink.  March. 

isao. 

—  l>e»/ape'«a/wm(flTe.petaIed).  8.  Pink.  Mareh. 

1833. 

—  pu^ngau  (pungent).   S.  White.  March.  1804. 
ru'Arumlnd),    8.     Red.    March.    1884. 

Ltsiono'tub.  (From  /y«i»,  freeing?, 
and  notos,  the  hack ;  seed-vessel  opening 
from  the  hack.  Nat.  ord.,  Oemerworis 
[Gesneraceae].  Linn.,  14-2>i^ynamia  1- 
Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  Agalmyla.) 

Stove  herbaceous.  Seeds  in  light,  sandy  soil. 
In  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  division  of  the  plant  at 
*he  same  time ;  peat  and  loam.  Summer  temp., 
flo*  to  7»*i  winter,  4ft«  to  88^. 


L.  l^ngiJUfnu  (long-flowered).     Ciimaoa.     K» 
vember.    Java. 

Ly'thrux.       (From    lythnm,    blaek- 
hlood;   the  prevailing  porple  ooloar  of 
the  flowers.     Nat  ord.,  Loo$estrifeB  [I^ 
thraceiB].     Linn.,  IVDadeeandriA  l-Af*- 
nogyniii.) 

All  purple-flowered,  except  Une^re.  Secde  el 
annuals,  in  the  common  border,  in  mipinam ;  pct^ 
enniali,  by  division  at  the  same  time.  Jte'tam 
is  an  old  resident  of  the  greenhouse,  prop^atcd 
by  division  and  cuttings  of  the  young  sbwHa,  or 
the  points  of  old  ones,  and  forau  a  mir  bed  ef 
purple  for  the  flower-garden  in  summer,  reqoiii^ 
the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  in  winter.  TItt  fol- 
lowing are  all  hardy  herbaceous,  ezeept  oPofwH, 
just  mentioned,  and  Qrafgtri,  which  is  a  haHf 
annual. 
L.  aiatimm  (winf:-$talked).  3.  July.  Amer.  1818. 


—  Ortf'^en' (Graeffer's).    14.    July.    Itnlj.    18i»a. 

—  ianceoU^lum  (spear-head  Imoei).    Jalj.    Gi^ 
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rolina.     1800. 
~  Hneafre  (narrow-Z^aserf).    1^. 
N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  myrHfoflium  (myrtle-leaved).     %.    July.    M. 
Amvr.     1880. 

—  so/ico'rM  (willow-like).    4.    July.    Britua. 

—  tometito'nkm  (woolly).  8.  July  Canraawe.  ISSt. 

—  otr^o'tiim  (twiggy).  8.  July.   Aoatna.    177* 

M. 

Ma'ba.  (From  the  native  name.  NaL 
ordu,  Ebeiiads  [Ebenaoes].  Linn.,  2:i. 
Diada  Q-Hexandria.  Allied  to  BioKpyros. ) 

Stove   evergreen   shrube.     Cuttings    of 
ripened  shoou  in  Hay,  under  a  glass,  la 
over  fibry  peat,  and  a  very  alight ' 
peat  and  loam. 

M.  6Mr(^o'/ia  (box-leaved).  U-  T«ik»w. 

1810.    Store. 
~  leicri'iM  (lanrel-like).    ».    July.    N. 

1884. 

Maobri'dea.  (Named  after  Dr.  Mmc- 
bride,  of  S.  Carolina.  Nat.  ord^  JL«fr«ifc^ 
orXipicorto  [LamiaoeflB].  Linn.,  14-XM^f. 
namia  l-Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  ~~ 

littis.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  CnttingB  of  , 
shoots,  getting  Arm  at  their  base,  in  M»j  i 
and  a  little  sandy  peat,  well- drained. 

M.pn^tehra  (pretty).    Red-etripcd.    J«Iy. 
rolina.    1804. 

Machjsba'ntubba.  (Fh>m  wumi 
bent  Hword,  and  antkeroj  an  anther;  al- 
luding to  the  shape  of  that  part  of  th« 
flower.  Nat.  ord.,  ComponUt  [Aatenu 
ceee] .   Linn.,  19  Synyenena  ftSmperfUuu ) 

A  tender  biennial,  bat  hardy  enongk  itr  the* 
border  in  summer. 

Jf .  tmnaeetif&tia  (tansy-I'^ved).  1.  Purpin.  J«|v. 
New  Mexico.     18SI. 

MacleVnia.  (Named  after  Joim 
Maclean^  E»q,,  of  Lima,  a  British  aaer- 
chnnt,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  bo. 
tony.    Nat.  ord.,  Onmberriet  [Yftcvi&ift. 
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cpre].  linn*,  lO-Decanibria  1-Monofynia. 
Allied  to  Thibaadia.) 

Oreenhottae  evergrepiia.  Cutting*  aiider  a 
h4ad-Ii|{ht  or  bell*glnM  of  the  point*  of  the 
ihootSp  when  getting  Arm  at  their  base,  in  sanil, 
and  kept  cloae  in  a  rold  pit,  a  little  air  left  under 
the  glavK,  if  placed  in  a  slight  hothed ;  sandy 
losin  and  fibry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4g<*. 

jr.  anfuiaftu  (angled).    9.    Red,  yellow.    Jnn«. 

Peru.     18«2. 
^eardt^taihetkn-leaoed).  Orange.  Mexico.  IMS. 
•^lomgifit/ra  (long -flowered).     A.     Red.    May. 

Peru.    1844. 

Macle  a'ta.    ( Named  after  A,  MaeUay^ 

a  Briti«:h  natoralist.     Nat.  ord.,  Poppy- 

worlt  [ Papa veraceie] .  Linn .,  1 1  -Dodecan- 

dria  l-Monoffynia,    Allied  to  Bocconia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Br  seeds,  and  dividing  th« 
roou  in  aphng ;  rich  *oiI. 

M.  evrdafim  (heut'leaved).  6.  Red,  yellow.  June. 
China.    1 795. 

Macli/ba.  ( Named  after  W,  Maelure, 
a  Norib  American  geologist  Nat.  ord., 
Morads  [Morace®].  Linn.,  Z\-Moncecia 
^  Tetrandria.    Allied  to  Broussonetia.) 

Catting*  of  ripe  shoota  under  a  glas*.  in  heat ; 
mMraiUi^aea  hj  catting*  of  the  root  and  layers ; 
•oil,  peat  and  loam.  Although  aurmnt¥uea  i* 
hardy,  it  requires  a  warm  situation. 

jr.  tmntnt^aea  {Chage-omafte).    SO.    N.  Amer. 
IB18.     Hardy  deciduous. 

—  PUtmiefH  (PUimier's).    SO.    W.   Ind.    ItM. 

8tove  evergreen. 

—  UmcU^ria  (dyer's).   SO.  W.  Ind.   17»9.   Stove 

evergreen. 

Macrabe'nia.  (From  makros^  loDg, 
and  aden^  a  gland;  referring  to  the  long 
process  of  the  pollen-masses.  Nat  ord., 
Orchids  [Orqbidaceffi].  Linn.,  ^O-Gynan- 
dria  \-Moitandria.     Allied  to  Notylia.) 

Stove  orchid.  Division  when  growth  to  oom- 
meaetng ;  flbry  peat,  charcoal,  and  broken  pots 
and  sphagnum  ;  the  plants  raised  above  the  pot 
requiring  a  strong,  moist  heat  in  the  orchard- 
house  when  growth  to  proceeding,  and  cooler  and 
drier  when  resting. 

If .  lH/«'seeiw  (clay-coloared).  4.  Olive.  Novem- 
ber.   Trinidad.     18S1. 

Macra'nthxjs.     (From    makro»,   long, 

and  anlhog,  a  flower.     Nat  ord.,  Leyu- 

minouM  Plants    [FabacesB],     Linn.,    17- 

Diadelphia  4k.Decandria.  Allied  to  Abrus.) 

The  seed-pod*  are  used  in  Cochin  China  as  a 

vegetable,    cooked    like   kidney-beaus.     Hardy 

climbing  annual ;  by  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  hardened 

olf,  and  then  grown  out  of  doors,  or  m  a  green- 

hAusc  ;  rich  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 

'  M.  CodUnrhine'iuU  (Cochin    China).      WUte. 

June.    Cochin  China.    ISSfl. 

MACROCNE'Mnx.  (From  makroSf  long, 
and  knemcj  a  leg ;  referring  to  the  flower- 
stalks.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonadt  [  Cinch o- 
daoee].  Linn^  !^Pentandria  X-Monoyy- 
•ia,    AlKed  to  Portlandia.) 

flteve  evergreen  tree*.    Catting*  of  ripe  ibooli 


in  sand,  under  a  bell'slass,  and  in  a  brisk  hot* 
tom-heat ;  peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drsined. 
Winter  temp.,  55**  to  Oo^ }  aummer,  W  to  05**. 

M.  Jumaice'nae  (Jamaica).    14.   While.  Jamaica. 
I806. 

—  Hnetafrium  (dyeinar).    80.    Red.    September. 

Trinidad.     1830. 

Magrome'ru.  (From  makros,  long,  and 
meria,  a  part;  refi^rring  to  the  unnsnal 
length  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  Bo^ 
rageworU  [Boraginaceas].  Linn.,  b-Ptn- 
tandria  \-Afonoyynia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  ahmb,  reipiiring  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  pit  in  winter  (  *eed*  and  oivi* 
sinns  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat. 

M.  exMtfrta   (projecting-s/omeiserf).    3.    Yellow. 
September.    Mezio>.    1840. 

Macbo'styus.  (From  maAros,  long,  and 
stylist  •  style,  or  female  organ.  Nat  ord., 
RueworU  [Kutacefe].  JAnn.f  &-Peniandria 
l-JUaaoyynia.    Allied  to  Agathosma.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  o< 
Good  Hope.  Cutting*  of  young  *hoota  fretting 
firm,  in  April  or  Hay,  in  *and,  under  a  beli-giass, 
and  kept  in  a  dose  place,  hot  without  bottom- 
heat  ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam,  but  moat  of  the 
former.    Winter  temp.,  44^  to  48^. 

M.  bnrMta  iheuded),   S.    White.    May.    18)0. 

—  bttrb^gera  (beard-bearing).  Lilac.  April.  Ibafi. 
~  eorda'ta  (heart-leaved).    Ulac.    April.     1833. 

—  oiiu'ta  ih\unutea»ed).  S.  Purple.  May.  I774. 
— lanceola'ta  (spear-bead-/M«etf).  S.   Pur- 
ple.   May.    1774. 

—  —  oA/o'fijra   (oblong-lMMtf).     S.     Pnrple. 

Bfay.    1774. 
otHi'to.(egg-/ea0e4).  S.  Purple.  May.  1774. 

—  evwarro'aa  (spreading).    Lilac.    April.    1831. 

Macbo'tbopis.  (From  makros, long,  and 
tropis,  a  keel ;  referring  to  the  length  and 
name  of  the  lower  part  of  a  pea-flower. 
Nat  ord.,  Leyuminoua  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  1-Monoyynia,  Allied 
to  Sophora.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ahmb*,  flrom  China.  Cut- 
tings of  small  side-shoots,  taken  off  in  apring,  in 
sand,  nnder  a  beil-glasa ;  aeeda  town  in  a  sHght 
hotbed,  and  potted  off  when  up }  peat  and  loam, 
in  equal  division*.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4f^. 

M.fm'tida  (fetid).    0.    Yellow.    April.    18S0. 

—  iMMio'ra  (scentles*).    White.    April.    18SI. 

MADAaASCAR  NuTKBO.  Agothophy'lltim, 
Madagascar  Potato.  Sola'numanyui'vu 
Mad-apple.    Sola'num  insa'num. 
Madder.     Ru'bia. 

Ma'du.  (The  Chilian  name  of  M, 
sati'va.  Nat  ord.,  Composites  [Astera- 
ces].  Linn.,  Id-Synyenesia  %-8uperJlua, 
Allied  to  Sphenogyne. ) 

Hardy  annual*.  Seed*  in  a  alight  hotbed,  in 
March  or  April,  and  afterwarda  tranaplanted  or 
•own  in  the  middle  of  May,  on  a  warm  border, 
where  they  are  to  bloom ;  any  gasden-*oil,  if  not 
fully  expoeed  to  the  midday  *un,  for  then  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  a  ru*ty  appearance. 

M.  eor]fmb& Hu  (corymbed).   White.    Smtembn* 
California.    18i7. 
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M.  e'tegmm  (ele^nt).      1^.      YtWow.     Aaguat  I 
North  Wmt  Amenca.    18SI. 

—  M<f M  (ealtirated).  TaUow.  July.  ChUi.  1704. 

Madwort.    Aly'uwn, 

Mji'sa.  (From  vmom,  the  Arabic  name 
of  one  of  the  species.  Nat.  ord.,  Ar- 
diiiads  [Myrsinacese].  Linn.,  bPentan- 
dria  \-M<mogynia,    Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

Store  CTergreen  •hruba,  with  white  blosaomt, 
from  the  Eait  Indies.  By  teede,  which  are  a 
considerable  time  in  vegetating;  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripenrd  nhoots  in  sand,  over  aandy  peat, 
under  a  bell-glasa,  and  in  bottom-heat;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  W*\  summer,  W  to 
85*. 

Jf.  nrf^ntea  (silvery).     5.    April.     1818. 

—  /'mfaca  (Indian).    5.     November.     1817. 

—  maerophjf'Um  (large-leaved).    12.  June.   IBIS. 

—  nanoTA'^  (wood).    5.    March.    1830. 

—  pube'woefu  (downy).    4.    June.    1824. 

Maqno'lia.  (Named  after  Professor 
Magnol^  of  Montpelier.  Nat  ord.,  Mag- 
noliadi  [Magnoliacess].  Linn.,  IZ-Poly- 
andria  d-Poiyyynia,) 

A  noble  genus,  all  white-ilowered,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  grafting,  and  budding ;  and  each  of  these 
modes  best  suits  different  kinds.  Seeds  of  most 
of  the  American  kinds  are  easilv  procured  thence, 
and  from  France,  where,  in  their  clearer  sky,  the 
trees  thrive  better,  and  ripen  their  seeds,  which 
they  seldom  do  with  us.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  a  little  patience 
should  be  exercised  until  the  seedlings  make  their 
appearance,  when  they  must  be  successively  pot- 
ted, and  kept  several  years  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
Though  the  most  vigorous  plants  %re  thus  raised, 
yet,  as  they  are  long  in  blooming,  preference  is 
usually  given  to  plants  raised  from  layers  of  all 
the  stronger-growing  kinds.  These  are  generally 
laid  down  in  the  autumn,  and  the  best  part  of 
two  years  generally  elapses  before  they  are  fit  tn 
be  moved,  when  they  snould  be  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  pit  until  well  established.  No  one  should 
purchase  a  young  plant,  except  in  a  pot,  as  the 
few,  but  large,  fleahy  roots  are  easily  injured. 
Some  of  the  more  succalenUstemmed  kinds,  with 
lare*  pith,  can  neither  be  easily  layered  nor 
grnted—such  as  tripe' tola  and  mmerophp'Uo.  For 
these  seedlings  are  the  best,  and  the  seed  ripens 
freely  in  different  parte  of  France.  Moat  of  the 
varieties  and  the  weaker  species  may  be  budded, 
and  grafted,  and  inarched  on  the  stronger-growing, 
more  easily- reared  kinds.  Obovofta  and  ocvmt- 
fu^ia  are  much  used  for  this  purpose.  In  most 
cases  it  requires  a  considerable  time  to  affect  the 
union.  In  many  cases,  where  inarching  is  re- 
sorted to,  two  years  must  elapse  berore  the 
separation  can  be  effected  safely.  The  tenderer 
Chinese  and  Asiatic  species  require,  in  general, 
protection  in  winter;  the  former  a  cold  pit  or 
greenhouse,  the  latter  a  wall,  flee.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  and  also  by  cuttings,  as  well 
a«  seeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  of  ripe  shoou, 
and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass.  Many  kinds, 
however,  will  propagate  by  the  herbsceous-like 

Jroung  shoots ;  but  more  attention  to  shading,  &c., 
s  required.  All  delight,  when  planted  oat,  in  a 
deep,  sandy  soil,  quite  dry,  and  enriched  with 
peat  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Olam^ea,  however, 
generally  thrives  best  in  a  peaty  soil  rather  re- 
teotif*  of  moistorei 
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HALF-RAROT  DKCIDIT0U9. 
M.  contpi'cHn  (eonspienoas).  SO.  Uivch.  CUbk 

I78». 
~  — —  oAoea^<tt(reversed-egg-le«te^.    6.    Pur^ 

pie.    July.    China,     lygo. 
— dfecolor  (two  -  coloured).     6.      PwpK 

white.    May.     1700. 

HALF-HARDT  EVEBOBEE53. 
M./kaei^ta  (brown-MtaJkedi.  S.    Brown.    ApnL 
China.     1780. 

—  •—  antnue/o'lia  anoaa-leaTed).  t.  Bed.  JaBa 

China.     1780. 

—  odira/t'Min*  (sweetest-scented).     IS.    J«ly> 

Java.     18i0.    Stove. 

HARDY  EVEBOREESrS. 
M,  grandfjio'ra  (large-flowered).     St.     Aagaat. 

Carolina.     1734. 
itnguttlft/Ka  (narrow-leaved).   20.  Jily. 

Paris.     18S5. 

erfapn  (curled).    90.    June.    N.  Aner. 

elifptiea  (oval).    90.    August.  Garetooa. 

17S4- 
fjroK/e'fisff  (Exeter).    90.    Angwt.    N. 

Araer. 

— '/erruffnea  (rusty).  ID.  Augwat.  S.  kmtt. 

Inneeolt^ta  (spear-head-jeae«rf).  90.  Aa- 

gust.    Carolina.     1734.     «• 

—  — ^  ohooti*la  (reversed-efr^-ZesBed). 

gust.    Carolina.     17:^4. 

jvrc'co*  (early).  20.  Auguat.  N.  Amcr. 

rotumdifo'lia  (round-leaved).     9 

gust.    N.  Amer. 

—  Kofbwt  ( Kobua).  Purple,  whto.  Jnly. 

1804. 

HARDT  DECIDUOUS. 
Jr.  •eumina'ta  (pointed-4e«retf).     6o.     TcUev, 

ffreen.    June.     N.  Amer.     l/SS* 
Caudofllii  [Dp  Candoll«*a).     60.     Jobs. 

N.  Amer.    lysft. 

•  — —  muftima  (largesi-/e«ffed),  00.  June.  K. 

Amer.     lysO. 

—  murietitaUa  (ear-teaoeri).  40.  Apcfl.  Csiafirn 

1786. 

—  «orda'/«  (heart-l«iv0«O«  M«  Jmic.   N. 

1801. 

—  gtaafea  (milky-green).    90.    Jaly.    V. 

1088. 
BurekeUU^nm  (BcrchcU'a-tfesiiJt}.    A 

June. 
Oordotdafna     (Oordoa'a-^uMi).     M. 

June.     I7A0. 

—  frafeiii*  (slender).  Purple.  April.  Japan.  18*4. 

•  maeropkv'U*  (1ir«e-leaved).    90.     July.    N. 

Aaaer.    1000. 

—  pwrp^rea  (purplcj.  Purple.  April.  Japan.  1790> 

—  pyramidafia  (pyramidal).  90.  May 

1811. 
->  Mp^tala  (three-petaled).  90.  May.  N. 

Maopie  Moth.    See  Abraxas. 

Mahb'bnia.  (An  anagram  of  Her' 
mannia  an  allied  genns.  NaL  ord.,  Bytt- 
neriad*  [Byttneriacen].  Linn.,  16-lf*- 
nadelphia  fl-Pentandriet,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shraba,  mbowt  two  fret 
high,  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Cntniis  d 
young  shoots,  an  inch  or  two  in  lengtk.  in  aandy 
aoil,  undefr  a  glasa  any  time  in  auaaacr  {  fori 
loam  and  aandv  peat,  with  lumps  of  chareeal  anc 
broken  pota,  intermixed  when  grown  in  pots. 
ner  they  will  do  in  the  flowcr-cmrdm,  aad 
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did  the  flowera  look  ap  a  little  mocc,  thej  woaid 
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ht  ytrj  interesting;  from  their  hftbit  they  mn 
teen  to  best  advantage  in  a  pot. 

M*  gtairafim  (•mooih).    Yellow.    Jane.    1780. 
-^  grandijlt/ra  (large-ilowered).  Red.  June.  1819. 

—  keterophjf'Ua  (Tariotu-IeaTed).    Tcllow.   May. 

—  inct'<a(eut-toaMtf).  Tellow«  white.  July.  170S> 

—  9»mUd\fo*tia  (ozalit-leaved}.    Yellow.     June. 

1817- 
^^eAe'/ZaCneat).    Redd'sh.    Jnly.    1703' 

—  vtmiea'ta  (Taniithcd).  Vermilion.  July.  18 lO. 

—  ver<jtfi7/a'ta  (whorled).    Yellow.    July.    1620. 

—  •eriea'Ha  (bladdery).    Yellow.    June.    1818. 

Mahooamt-tbeb.    SwieU'nia, 
MAHo'mA.    A  synon jrae  of  Berberis. 
Hahu'sea.    (The  native  name.    Nat. 
ord.,  ThetuU  [Ternstromiaces].    Linn., 
16-Monadelphia  ^-Polytrndna,    Allied  to 

Stuartia.) 

Score  evergreen  tree.  Cnttinga  of  half-ripened 
shoou  in  aand,  under  a  belNgla**,  and  in  a  mode* 
rate  bottom-heat,  any  time  in  aumroer;  aandy 
peat  and  fibrj  loam.  Wnter  temp.,  60°  to  60°} 
earomer.  W*  to  80°. 

J^.^ato^'/ritimarah}.  IS.  Purple.    May.   Trini- 
dad.   1820: 

Mazden-Hair.  P<ttsiflo*ra  adia'ntumy 
and  Adia'ntum  capVUtu  Vene'ris,  &c, 

Maidem-Haib-tbeb.  Salisbu'ria  adi- 
antifit'lia, 

if  AiDBN  Plum.     Comoela'dia, 

Maiden  Tree  is  a  seedling  tree  which 
has  not  been  grafted. 

The  time  which  elapses  before  seed- 
lings  attain  a  bearing  age  is  very  various. 
The  pear  requires  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
jears ;  the  apple,  five  to  thirteen ;  plum 
and  eherry,  four  to  five ;  vine,  three  to 
fear;  raspberry,  two;  and  the  straw- 
berry, one. 

Mai'bia.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteracesa].  Linn., 
19'8fngenesia  l-Mgualis,  Allied  to  Aster.) 

Balf-hardy  berhaceout  plants,  from  Capt  of 
Good  Hope ;  aeeda,  and  diviiion  in  spring ;  ro- 
qairing  the  protection  of  a  dry,  cold  pit  in  winter  { 
aaady  loam  and  a  little  peat. 

jr.  £r«na'te(MoUoped-/ra0erf}.  Lllae.  April.  1820. 
>-#u</o'ii«  (yew-leared).    YeUow.   July.    1S16. 

Maje'ta.  (The  native  name.  Nat 
ard^  Mekutomads  [Melastomacees]. 
JAniUj  lO'Decandria  VMonoovnia,  Allied 
to  MedinUla.) 

8tovi%  evergreen  ihrnb.  Cnttinga  of  yonng 
ahonca,  getting  a  little  firm.  In  aandy  soil,  and  in 
bottoofneat,  in  April  and  May ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  littk  charcoal  and  brick-rubbish.  Winter 
temp.,  60^  to  00^  I  summer,  00^  to  80*. 

M.  Oukme'nHs  (Guianan).  S.    White.    Gmaaa. 
1824. 

Hajoba'na.    8t*  Oiti'eAMnM. 
Malabar  Lbaf.    Cinnamo^mum  Mala- 
hatkrvm. 
Malabar  Niohtshaox*    Base'llm, 


Malabar  Bosb.     Nihi'scus  ro'ta  Ma>^ 

laba'rica. 

Malochods'ndrov.    See  STUA'axiA. 

Mala'xis.  (From  mala'xis,  delicate; 
referring  to  the  whole  plant.  Nat.  ord.» 
Orthids  [ Orchid a|pe«B].  Linn.,  20-Gfy. 
nandria  1  -Monandria,  Allied  to  Calypso. ) 

Terreetrial  orchids,  growing*in  sandy  peat,  and 
in  moiat  places ;  dirision  of  the  roots. 

jr.  jM/mfo'sa  (marsh),    i,    Tellow,  green.  July. 
England.    Hardy. 

—  farth&ni  (Parthon's).   Green.  June.  Brasil. 

1838.    Stove. 

Malay  Apple.    Jamho^sa  Malncce'nsis. 

Malco'uiia.  (Named  after  W.  Mai- 
eolm,  mentioned  by  Ray.  Nat.  ord., 
Cruci/ers  [Brassicaoeae],  Linn.,  I5-2V. 
iradynamia.    Allied  to  Hesperis.) 

Hardy  annuals,  blooming  in  June,  if  jNwn 
early  in  April ;  but  a  succession  may  be  kept  up 
by  sowing  in  the  three  following  months ;  com- 
mon garden-soil.  Arenafrf^  Chi'a,  incrtuaaUa, 
and  mariftima  are  the  bandseanest. 

jr.  A/neafna  (African).  |.   Purple.  Africa.  1744. 

—  arenafria  (sand).    Violet.    Algiers.     1804. 

—  Chifa  (Chian.  Dwarf 'branching),  1.  Purple. 

Chio.     173  J. 

—  ere'sa  (gnawed'/Moerf).    ^.    Portugal.    1818. 

—  imeraaaafta  {}ii\c)L'Uitf'Mtttlked).    Purple.   Te« 

nedoe.    188». 

—  teterme'dia  (intermediate).  Purple.  Caraccaa. 

1837. 
'^lafetra  (tom-ieaeetf).    White,  yellow.    Boutb 
Europe.    I78O 

—  ((I'm  (loose).    S.    Purple.    Siberia.    1820. 

—  HtUTrea  (shore).     1.    White,  yellow.    South 

Europe.     1683. 

—  Itfnfta  (lyre-shaped).  |.  Purple.  Cyprus.  18tO. 

—  marifUma  (sea-eide).  |.  Violet.  South  Europe. 

1718. 
~  ^re{^ra  (small-llowered).  4.   Lilae.  South 
Europe.    I8S3. 

—  rumeinafta  (runcinate).  Purple.  Caraccas.  1837. 

—  ioTuMoeififlia  (dandelion- leaTcd).    4.    Purple. 

Siberia.    1795. 

Male  Fern.    Aspi'ditmfi'lixmn's. 

Maleshe'rbia.  f  Named  after  a  French 
patron  of  botany.  Nat  ord.,  CrownworU 
[Malesherbiacett].  Linn.,  b-Pentandrim 
\-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  annuak,  from  Oh&li.  Seeds  sowv. 
in  a  hotbed,  in  March,  seedlings  pricked  oft 
potted,  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  1  randy 
peat  and  flbry  loam,  with  a  Uttlr  very  reduced 
leaf-mottld. 

Jf./Visrftftt/a/'a  (faseided).    White     July.    183S. 

—  Aw'mi/js  (humble).    ^.    White.    1831. 

—  UnearifofUm   (narrow-leaTcd).     Jl^.      Purple, 

blue.    September.    1831. 

—  tkyrsifio'ra  (thyrae-flowered).    yellow.    July. 

1839. 

Mallow.    Ma*lva, 

Mallow  Rose.    Sihi'scvs  mos^heu'los. 

Ma'lopb.  (From  maloSf  soft,  or  tender ; 
referring  to  the  texture  of  the  leares, 
NAt.ord.,ifa//oinror/«  [MalyaceieJ,  T.t»n^ 
ll^Monmdelphia  Q-Pidyandria,) 

8& 
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Hftrdy  annuAlt,  with  purple  flower*,  from  Bar- 
barj.    Seed*  sown  under  *  gl»**,  in  March,  or  in 
the  open  border  towerd*  toe  end  of  April ;  ear- 
lier, if  the  ground  i*  *andy  and  earlf. 
M.malacoideM  (mailow-Iike).    1.    June.    171** 

— tinua^ta  {wm^j-edf^ed).    July.    1719* 

~ /rt^Eda  (three-cleft).    S.    July.    IMS. 

MAiffaniA.  Barbadoes  Cherry. 
(Named  after  Professor  Malpitfhi^oi  Pisa« 
Nat.  ord.,  Malpighiads  [Mapighiaceifi]. 
Linn.,  lO-Deeandria  S'Tritfynia.  Allied 
to  Galphimia.) 

Stove  evergreen  *hnib«.  Cutting*  of  yonng 
*hoota  almost  ripe,  but  with  leave*  attached, 
eacept  at  the  joint  cut  through,  in  *and,  under 
a  bell-gla**,  and  in  bottom  neat,  in  eummer; 
•andy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50**  to 
55° :  summer,  60°  to  85^ 

M.  aqui/t/Ha     (holly-leaved).  7*  Pink.  Auguat. 
S.  Amer.    1759. 

—  bijlt/ra  (two-flowered;.     !•.    Pale  red.    July. 

S.  Amer.    1810. 

—  eoedfftra  (beny-bearing).  S.  Pink.  8.  Amer. 

1733. 
-~gla'bra  (smooth-Zeaoeri).     Ifl.     Roee.     May. 
W.  lod.     175s. 

—  inoo'na  (hoary).    Rose.    Campeachy.    174S. 

—  macrophyHa  (lai^e-leaved).  Red,  pink.  July. 

Brazil.     1820. 

—  nj'Ma  (glo**y-iea0etf).    fl.    Pink.    Hay.   W. 

Ind.     1733. 

—  fumieifo'lia  (pomegranate-leaved).    19.    Rose. 

W.  Ind.    1690. 

Ma'lya.  Mallow.  (From  malacho,  to 
toflen;  referring  to  their  emollient  qua- 
lities. Nat  ord.,  MdUowwurU  [Malva- 
ees].  linn.,  IQ-Monadeiphia  S-Polyan- 
dria.) 

Hardy  annuel*',  by  seeds  in  the  open  border  in 
April  (  perennial  herbaceou*,  *uch  ae  Jfoitrott'na, 
Ac,  by  seed*  under  a  hand-light,  by  divieion  in 
*pring,  and  by  cutting*  of  the  young  ehoot*  under 
a  hand-light ;  *tove  and  greenhouse  specie*,  by 
cutting*,  generally  inserted  in  sandy  *oil,  under  a 
hand-light}  tbe*e  last  are  best  grown  in  rich, 
flbry  loam  and  peat,  and  require  merely  the  com- 
uou  treatment  suitable  to  greenhouse  and  stove. 

OREENHOUSX   HERBACEOUS. 
Jf.  an^wlu'f a  (angled).    1.    Purple.    July.    ISSO. 

—  catnpanuioi'de*  (campanula-like).    4*    Blush. 

October.    N.  Amer.     IS'iS. 
^'  purpura' ta  (purpled).    l|.    Pale  red.    Jaly. 
Chili.     1825. 

OREENHOUSX    XYERGREENS. 
Jf .  caior'na  (pleasing).   8.   Purple.   April.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1796. 

—  ••pe'rrtma  (roughest).    3.    Red.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1706* 

—  kaUa'miea  (balsamic).    4.   Pink.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1800. 
^'  hryonifi/tia  (bryony-leaved).  4.  Purple.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1731. 

—  campanula' ta  (h<;\l-/lowered),    1.    Pink,  lilac. 

July.    Chill.     Ib30. 
-  Cape'wiit   (Cape).     10.    Red,    white.    June. 
(3ape  of  Good  Hope.    17I8. 

—  enjiilalta  (headed),  a.  Ked.  April.  Pern.  17g8. 
^-/ra'grntu  (fragrant).   3.   Scarlet.   Juno.  Cape 

of  Good  Uopti    1759. 


jr.  U/eim  (mnk-eoloiired).   4.  White  Ji 
Mexico-     178O. 

—  wiinia'ta  (red).     4.     Red  vein*.     Jnise. 

Amer.     I09S. 

—  retu'ta  (bent-back  leaeed).    4.    Pink,    j 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1803. 

—  siri'eta  (erect).    S.    White.    ApriL 

Good  Hope.     1805. 
~  $riiaetyWte9  (three-fingered).  S.   Pink.  Jalj. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791  • 

STOVE   HERBACEOUS, 
jr.  D&milngt^n/ria  (Domingo).  9.    Vellov.    J«lf» 
Si.  Domingo.    1894. 

—  Iriciupttfa'la  (three-epined).   1.  Yellow.  Joly. 

W.  Ind.    1786.    BienniaL 

STOVE  EVERGREENS, 
jr.  WtTh&niea  (Rourbon).     4.     Vellow.      Jnly. 
Mauritius.     18lfl. 

—  909ei'nea  (scarlet),  ft.   Like.  July.   S. 

1835. 

—  amdfnna  (neat),   ft.    Idlac    May.   S. 

1835. 
•^  mm'bra  (rough-efemaMri).  4.   Tellov. 

Peru.    1798. 
-—atopa'ria  (broom-like).    0.     Ydlow. 

Pern.     178S. 

—  spica'ta  {simple'  spiked).    1.    Orange.     Jwly. 

Jamaica.     17S6. 
-^iomenio'sa  (woolly).    8.    Yellow.    J«lj.    B. 
Ind.    1820. 

HARDT  ANNUAU. 
Jr.  erPspa  (eurled).  5.  White.  June  Syria.  1S7L 

—  tu'eida  (shining).    Pink.    June. 

—  Mauritia'na  (Uauritaniiin).    fl.     Pink.     J«)y. 

South  Europe.     l/flS. 

—  MulWru  (HuHer**).  Sardinia.  1839.  BtcnuaL 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
jr.  Benn^ngU  (Henning**).  9.  Whiu,  red.  Jwa. 

Russia.    ISao. 

—  uwotucra'ta  (involucrated).  1|.  Psuplc.  Jidy. 

N.  Amer. 

—  l/a'lteu  (Italiea).   9.   Purple.  AmgvmL,    Itatf. 

1899. 

—  UUeri'iia  (brick-coloured),     i.     Red. 

tember.    Burno*  Ayre*.     IfleO. 

—  JTonroa'iia  ( Monro'*).    9.    Scarlet. 

Columbia.    1838. 
^More'nu  (Moreni**).  3.  Red.  July.  Itoly.  li 

—  moMcka'ta  (musk).    9.   Flesh.   June.    Brirauw 
ttn^Hia'to  (waved).    9.    White.     Jnty. 

Malvavi'bcus.  (From  maZva,  the  Mal- 
low, and  viscus,  glue;  refeiring  to  tba 
mucilage  with  which  it  aboimda.  KaL 
ord.,  MaUowworts  [Malracee]. 
iG-MofMdelphia  S-Polyandria,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cutting*  oT  tk« 
what  stubby  side-shoot*  in  *ana,  under  s 
gU**,  and  in  heat ;  but  the  bell-glass 
elevated  at  night,  to  prevent  damping:  fibty 
peat,  and  *andy,  liynpy  loam.  Wuicr  toa^^ 
50° ;  *ummer,  OO*  to  85^. 

Jf.  ar^o'reau  (tiee).   19.    Scarlet.  W.  Ind.  1714. 

—  Mo'//i«(sofc).  12.  Scarlet.  Ao  gnat.  Mexieo.  17*^ 
^piio'nu  (shaggy).    19.    Red.    October.    Ja^ 

maiea.    17SO. 

Mamhe'a.  Mammee-tree.  (The  na- 
tive name.  Nat  ord.,  OuU\fert  ^Clnaia- 
ceai].  LiuD.,  IS- Polyandria  X-Mossof^ttim 
Allied  to  Marciiiia.) 
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OaltiTated  in  the  West  Indlee  and  South 
America  for  its  fruit,  called  the  Mammee  Apple, 
or  Wild  Apricot,  said  to  riTal  the  Kangosceen. 
Htove  everfcreen  trees,  wiih  white  flowers.  Cut- 
tiags  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  ij&  sand,  under  a 
beltoglass,  and  in  bot(om-heat ;  flbry,  sandy 
losm,  and  a  little  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  50<*  to  55<*;  sumoier,  60**  to  80^. 
Jf.  4/W0a'fui  (African}.  M.  July.  Africa.  1BS3. 
—  iMcrica'iM  (American).   99.    S.  Amer.    1730. 

Maiuolla'ria.  a  section  of  the 
Ga'ctus,  which  see. 

Dwarf  plants,  composed  of  an  assem- 
blage of  tubercles,  somewhat  resembling 
the  teats  of  animaJs ;  tliese  are  generally 
terminated  with  bunches  of  hairy  bristles, 
and  between  them  the  flowers  appear. 
To  grow  them  successfully,  they  should 
be  fresh  dressed,  or  repotted,  in  saiidy 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  lair  portion  of 
brick  rubbish  and  cow-dung,  old  and 
dried,  in  April  or  May;  afterwards  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  from  75*  to  9t>>,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  but  little 
or  no  water  given  to  the  roots  until  they 
are  rooting  freely;  then  water  may  be 
giTen,  and  the  stimulus  to  growth  con- 
tinued for  two  or  three  months,  when 
moisture  must  be  gradually  withdrawn, 
even  when  the  sun  heat  is  allowed  to  re- 
main in  as  great  a  degree  to  consolidate 
the  tissues ;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn 
the  atmosphere  must  be  gradually  cooled, 
to  enable  the  plants  to  stand  dry,  and  in 
a  dry  aimosphejre,  and  a  temperature  of 
from  45"  to  50**  during  the  winter.  No 
shade  will  be  required,  unless  just  after 
potting,  before  fresh  growth  is  made. 
Those  who  try  them  in  windows  may 
easily  give  them  the  above  treatment  by 
placing  them  in  a  close  box  or  pit  for  two 
moutbs  in  summer.  Easily  propagated 
by  offsets  and  protuberances.  Their 
greatest  enemy  is  the  red  spider ;  plenty 
of  syringing  when  growing  in  summer, 
sod  steaming  with  sulphur  from  a  hot- 
water  plate  at  other  times,  is  the  best 
remedy.  Water  somewhat  liberally  in 
summer,  when  in  flower  and  growing; 
little  or  none  must  be  given  at  other 
times. 

Mandarin  Obanoe.    O^tnu  no'hilit, 

Makdeyi'ixa.  (Named  after  H.  J. 
MandevilU,  Esq.,  our  minister  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Nat.  ord.,  Doybanes  [Apocyna- 
oes].  Linn.,  ^-Pentandria  l-Monoyyuia. 
Alhed  to  Ecbites.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  climher.  Generally  by 
eattinfrs  of  the  small,  stiff  side-shoots,  when  about 
toree  inches  in  length,  taken  off  close  to  the  old 
mod,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass. 
■Ml  ia  a  mild   boUom-heat{  peak  and  loam. 


Winter  temp.,  40"  to  48° ;  does  little  good  as  a 
pot-plant,  but  is  splendid  when  planted  out  and 
allowed  room  in  s  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
where  fine  climbers  are  prised. 

Jf.  ntavefotens    (sweet-scented).      SO.      M^ite* 
June.    Buenos  Ayres.     issy. 

Manb'ttia.  (Named  after  X  Manetn^ 
an  Italian  botanist.  NaL  ord. ,Cmc/iCHu<ii 
[Cinchonacen].  Linn.,  i^Tetrandria  1- 
Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Bouvardia.) 

StoTe  evergreen  climbers.  In  a  coul  green- 
house they  thrive  only  in  summer ;  cuttinitH  of 
the  young  shoots  in  saady  soil,  under  a  bt- ll-glai»s  % 
such  kinds  as  cocei'nea  also  by  division  of  the 
fleshy,  tubercled-like  roots  as  growth  is  com- 
mencing; sandy  peat  and  fihry  loam.  Winter 
temp  ,  45"  to  60**;  summer,  6o°  to  85". 

M,  Mftolor  (two-coloured).    8.    Scarlet,  yellow. 
March.    Rio  Janeiro.     1843. 

—  toec^nea  (scarlet).  20.  Scarlet.  June.  Guiana. 

1809. 

—  gte^bra  (smooth-stn/aeed)*    5*    Scarlet.    Au« 

gust.    Buenos  Ayres. 
-'  Lpgifttum  (Lygistum).    20.     Pink.    March. 
Cuba.     1828. 

—  sple'ndeTU  (splendid).    Crimson.    May.    Ca* 

rHCcas.    1 840. 

—  sm^o'ra  (one-flowered).    3.    Boee.    Novem- 

ber.   St.  Martha.    1844. 

Mamoi'feba.  Mango-tree.  (From 
mango,  the  Hindoo  name  of  the  fruit, 
and  fero,  to  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Anacards 
[Anacardiaceae].  Linn.,  ZS-Polyyamia  I- 
Afoncecia,) 

The  Mango  is  the  most  esteemed  fruit  in  India, 
having  a  grateful  pen'umed  flavour.  Stove  ever* 
green  trees,  from  the  East  Indies.  Cuttings  of 
the  nearly  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  heat;  pest  and  rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60" 
to  6u" ;  summer,  6u"  to  00". 

M.  fa* tida  (fetid).    SO.    Red.     1824. 
jll.r/tdica (Indian).    90.     White.    July.     lOgO. 

—  oppositifit'lia  (opposite-leaved).  Yellow.  June. 

18*23. 

Mamsstra.  The  larva  of  the  Bright- 
line-brown-eye,  or  Pot-herb  Moth  {Afa- 
mestra  oleracea),  may  be  found  early  in 
December,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
eartb,  undergoing  its  transformations. 
This  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  do* 
struotive  of  our  garden  enemies,  feeding 
on  the  stem,  just  under  the  surface,  of 
cabbages,  but  more  especially  brocoli, 
lettuces,  and  some  other  garden  produce 
during  the  autumn.  It  is  of  a  livid  yel- 
lowish-brown colour,  darkly  striped  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  with  a  white 
stripe  nearly  over  the  feet,  which  are 
light  brown.  It  has  black  dots  between 
the  dark  stripes.  When  young,  and  some- 
times even  when  fully  grown,  it  has  a 
green  ground  colour.  The  moth  comes 
forth  in  the  summer.  It  measures  one 
and  a  half  inch  across  the  fore- wings, 
which  are  nearly  of  a  uniform  ch«;stuut 
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colour,  bnt  slightly  clouded,  and  with  a 
-whitish  irregular  line  near  the  outer  edge, 
with  an  orauge-coloured,  kidney-shaped 


spot  near  it,  and  a  roundish  dark  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  nnder-wings  are 
dusky-white,  with  the  veins  and  a  cre- 
scent-shaped spot  in  the  centre  all  dusky. 
Mamestra  brassicdt. — During  the  latter 
part  of  the  evenings  of  May  and  June,  a 
middle-sized,  brown  moth  may  be  seen 
very  often  flying  in  our  gardens,  and 
visiting  our  beds  of  cabbages  and  lettuces, 
of  which  its  caterpillars  are  most  destruc- 
tive. This  is  the  Cabbage  Moth  {Mamestra 
brassic^Bf  and  Noctua  breusica  of  some 
naturalists).  It  measures  about  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  across  the  opened  fore- 
wings,  which  are  dusky-brown,  clouded 
with  darker  shades,  and  marked  with 
pairs  of  dark  spots  on  their  front  edge ; 
from  these  spots  proceed  the  streaks 
which  mark  Uie  wings  across;  there  are 
various  spots  on  the  wings,  some  yellowish, 
and  those  in  the  middle  surrounded  with 
white,  the  kidney-shaped  one  with  a 
whitish-grey  crescent  round  it,  and  black- 
ish beyond ;  the  wings  have  a  grey,  yel- 
lowish-striped fringe,  and  near  this,  at  the 
point  farthest  from  the  body,  they  have  a 
row  of  black,  triangular  marks ;  the  hind- 
wings  are  light  brownish-grey,  with  dark 
veins ;  the  body  and  head  are  of  various 
shades  of  blackish-grey,  with  a  darker 
stripe  of  the  same  colour  down  the  centre 
of  the  back.  During  the  day  this  moth 
rests  on  the  shady  sides  of  the  stems  of 
trees,  or  the  branches  of  hedge -row 
bushes,  and  even  by  the  side  of  clods  on 
thesoiL 

The  caterpillar  is  green,  variously 
marked  with  grey  or  black,  with  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  back,  and  a  dirty-yellow 
one  down  each  side;  the  spiracles  (breath- 
ing-holes) are  white,  surrounded  with 
blac^.  and  close  above  the  yellow  stripe. 
The  6«.terpillar  is  found  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  feeding  upon  the  hearts 
91  owbbages  and  lettuces.    The  only  re- 


medies are  destroying  the  moths  when* 
ever  seen,  and  hand-picking  the  cftter- 
pillars.  The  latter  bury  themselves  ni 
the  ground,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  at 
chrysalis  state  all  the  winter. — The  Cot 
t€^e  Oardener, 

Manolb'sia.  (Named  after  CajnUnm 
Ufangies,  and  his  brother,  Robert  MoMgUt^ 
Esq.f  of  Sunning  HilU  distinguisbed  pa- 
trons of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  iVofeoA  [Pro- 
teaceie].  'L\nn.,4:-Tetrandrial-MoHoyynia. 
Allied  to  Grevillea.) 

Greenhouie  evergreen  sbraht,  fron  Swan  River 
Cutting*  of  ripe  ihooU  in  nand,  under  a  flaa*,  awl 
in  heat,  after  the  ba«e  of  the  cutting  bc^iiw  t9 
•well ;  aandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  tcaap^ 
85*»  to  «5*». 

Jr.  glabrafta  (tmooth).  5.  White.  ITay. 
—  /»icr/»ii'rea  (purple).  Purple.  Hay.  II 
->  vettVta  (clothed).    Purple.    Uay. 

Manoo  Gingeb.     Cyrcu'tna 

Mangosteen.     Gardnia, 

Mamoo-tbeb.     See  Manqi'i 

Mangbovb.     JRhizo'phora, 

Mamica'bia.  (From  maniea,  a  glove,  re- 
ferring to  the  spathe,or  rolling  leaf  which 
surrounds  the  flower-stem.  Nat.  ord^ 
Palms  [Palmacen].  linn.,  21-Jlfbii4 
9-Enneandria.) 

Stawt  Palm.    Seeds  in  a  etroDf  heat,  in 
bad  t  rich^eandy  loam.   Winter  ump.,  U^  u»  6S"i 
•amoMr.  SS"  to  00^. 
If.  MCCf  ^era  (bag-bearlngX      8S.    &  Ai 

II 


Ma'nihot.     (The  Brazilian  name  of 

the  root.  Nat.ord.,5/>tir^eirQrf«  [Eaphor* 

biacess].  JAnn.,ill'MoH<geia7Septtu9dria. 

Allied  to  Jatropha.) 

store  evergreen  ihmbe,  except  iigUefia^  wbiA 
only  reqairet  a  greenhouse ;  all  the  apedea 
under  janfipka  should  be  reetored  to  this  _ 
For  culture,  eee  Jahi'pba  and  Ja'TBorBA.. 

Jvly. 


M.digitaftaitnfW'Uwtii,    Bloa, 
Australia.     1820. 

—  grafeUii  (slender).  Brown,  green*  Jnly.  ^^trH 

isas. 

—  aitmi^ttt  (wary-edjf grf)«   Browa.  Jaly. 

1824. 

—  ienui/o'tia  (tbin-leared).  Bias,  browtt.   Ji 

Brattl.    1822. 

Manna.    Alha'gi, 

Manna  Ash.    0'mu$  rotMnd^fb'Rm^ 
Manti'sia.  Opera  Girls.  (Named 
an  insect,  Jfantit^  to  which  the  flowen 
have  been  compared.    Nat  ord.,  Gitt^ 
t(H>r^[Zingiberaceis].  Linn.,l-Araii4 
I'Monogjfnia,    Allied  to  Ginger.) 

Store  herbaceous  erermreena.  from  dM 
dies.  Division  of  the  roots,  as  growth  coaai 
sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam,  well  drained, 
temp.,  48**  to  tS^j  summer,  9^  to  8S*. 

Jf.  M/te/o'n'a  (dandng).   I.  Purple.  Jialy.  n 
J  -  tixttkmluta{af$xn]MU),   U  Bin*.  Joac    n 
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MjlKd'lka.  (From  manus,  the  htuid; 
from  a  faint  resemblance  in  the  divisions 
of  the  flowor.  NaUord.,  FiyworU  [Scro- 
phulariaoeffi].  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  *2-Jn- 
gi"spermia.    Allied  to  CbaBnostoma.) 

Oreen  house  evergreeot,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Sereral  species  are  taken  from  this  genus 
andadded  to  Lyperia.  Seeds,  sown  in  spring,  in 
a  slifcht  hotbed ;  cuttings  of  the  young  shoota, 
inn  at  their  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bdUglaas,  but 
witiiout  bottom-heat ;  aandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
leaf.muuld.     Winter  temp.,  9SP  to  48°. 

M.  ekein^Hthus  (wallflower).  1.  Orange.  August. 

1795. 
•^  eordu'ta  {hwrt'lemoed),   ^.    Red.   July.  IBlO. 

—  ni'Ara(red).    l^.    Aed.    June.     1790. 

—  vuo&sa  (clammy).   1.  Pink.  September.  1/74. 

Manures  ai-e  either  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral.  They  directly  assist  the  growth 
of  plants,  by  entering  into  their  compo- 
siiion,  by  absorbing  and  retaining  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  by  absorbing 
tlie  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  sti- 
mulating the  vascular  system  of  the  plants. 
Manures  indirectly  assist  vegetation,  by 
kUHng  predatory  vermin  and  weeds,  by 
promoting  the  decomposition  of  stubborn 
organic  remains  in  the  soil,  and  by  pro- 
tecting plants  from  violent  changes  of 
temperature. 

All  these  properties  seldom,  if  ever, 
occur  in  one  species  of  manure ;  but  each 
is  usually  particularized  by  possessing 
one  or  more  in  a  superior  degree.  That 
u  the  most  generally  applicable  manure 
which  is  composed  of  matters  essential 
to  the  growth  of  plants:  the  chief  of 
these  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
therefore  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  excellent  manures.  It  would 
evidently  be  of  great  benefit  if  eveiy 
plant  could  be  manured  with  the  decaying 
parts  of  its  own  species.  This  rule  might 
be  so  far  followed  as  that  the  stems  of 
potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  could  be  dug  respect- 
ively into  the  oompartments  where  those 
crops  are  intended  to  be  grown  in  the 
following  year;  but  such  manure  requires 
the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

Some  manures  ameliorate  a  soil  by  ab- 
sorbing moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  property  is,  at  least,  as  beneficial  to 
ground  that  is  aluminous  as  to  that  which 
is  siliceous ;  for  it  is  equally  useless  to 
either  during  periods  of  plentiful  rain ; 
but  in  the  drought  of  summer,  when 
moisture  is  much  wanting  to  plants,  it  is 
beneficial  to  both ;  in  very  dry  seasons  it 
is  e^en  of  greater  importance  to  clayey 
than  to  light  soils ;  for  vegetation  on  the 
Hoauu  siilfen  more  fh>m  long-contioued 


drought  than  on  the  latter,  the  surface  of 
the  clayey  soil  becoming  caked  and  im- 
pervious to  air,  the  only  grand  source  of 
compensatory  moisture  that  is  available 
to  the  languishing  plants,  and  which  is 
more  open  to  those  which  grow  on  light, 
and,  consequently,  more  pervious  soils. 

The  following  table  of  the  comparative 
absorbent  powers  of  many  manures  is 
extracted  chiefly  from  An  Euay  on  Uie 
Uae  of  8aU  in  Agriculture^  by  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Johnson ; — 

Horse-dung  evaporated  previously  to 
dryness,  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  ab- 
sorbed during  an  exposure  of  three  hours 
to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at  62s  1^^ 
parts;  putrefied  tanners'  bark,  under 
similar  circumstances  (66^),  14A  parts; 
unputrefied  tanners'  bark,  1 15  parts ;  cow- 
dung,  180  parts;  pig-dung,  120;  sheep- 
dung,  81;  pigeon-dung,  50;  refuse  marine 
salt  (60O),  49^;  soot  (680),  36;  burnt 
clay,  29 ;  the  richest  soil  (in  one  hour), 
23  ;  coal-ashes,  14;  lime  (part carbonate), 
11;  crushed  rock-salt,  10;  gypsum,  0; 
chalk,  4. 

Tbe  absorbing  power  of  a  manure  is 
much  influenced  by  the  state  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  In  a 
finely-divided  state  mere  capillary  attrac- 
tion assists  it ;  hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  soil  frequently  stirred  by 
hoeing,  &e.  But  a  mere  mass  of  cotton, 
by  means  of  capillary  attraction,  will  ab- 
sorb moisture  from  the  air ;  yet  it  parts 
with  it  at  a  very  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  which  are  the  manures  that 
not  only  absorb  but  retain  moisture 
powerfully.  The  following  results  of  our 
experiments  throw  some  light  on  this 
point : — 

Pig- dung  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
temperature  of  lOd^,  and  then  moistened 

I  with  six  parts  of  water,  required  for 
bemg  reduced  to  dryness  again,  at  the 
above  temperature,  135  minutes ;  horse- 
dung  under  similar  circumstances,  90; 
common  salt,  75 ;  soot,  75 ;  rich  soil,  82 ; 
chalk,  29 ;  poor  soil  (siliceous),  23 ;  gyp- 
sum, 18. 

These  experiments  point  out  a  criterion 
by  which  we  easily  ascertain  the  com- 
parative richness  of  any  two  given  soils 
or  manures:  the  most  fertile  vrill  bt 
most  absorbent  and  retentive. 

Some  manures  increase  the  growth  and 
vigour  of  plants  by  stimulating  their 
A^orbent  and  assimilating  organs.    Th« 
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itimnlfttinp^  powers  of  eicereTnentitions 
manures  arise  from  the  salts  of  ammooia 
they  contain. 

Sir  H.  Davy  fonnd  vegetation  asAisted 
by  solutions  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal- 
ammoniac),  carbonate  of  ammonia  (vola- 
tile salt),  and  acetate  of  ammonia.  Night 
soil,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of 
mnnnres,  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
abundance  of  its  amm on iacal constituents 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  nearer  any 
animal  approaches  to  man  in  the  nature 
of  its  food,  the  more  fertilizing  is  the 
manure  it  affords.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  a  languishing  plant — one,  for  ex- 
ample, that  has  been  kept  very  long  with 
its  roots  out  of  the  earth,  as  an  orange- 
tree  recently  imported  from  Italy — ^might 
be  most  rapidly  recovered,  if  its  stem 
and  branches  were  steeped  in  a  tepid, 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  when  planted,  an  uncorked  phial  of 
the  solution  were  suspended  to  one  of 
the  branches,  to  impregnate  the  atmo- 
sphere slightly  with  its  stimulating  fumes. 

Manures  are  also  of  benefit  to  plants 
by  affording  some  of  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  their  roots  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  A  soil,  when  first  turned 
up  by  the  spade  or  plough,  has  generally 
a  red  tint,  of  various  intensity,  which,  by 
a  few  hours*  exposure  to  the  air,  subsides 
into  a  grey  or  black  hue.  The  first  colour 
appears  to  arise  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
which  all  soils  contain,  being  in  the  state 
of  the  red  or  protoxide;  by  absorbing 
more  oxygen  during  the  exposure,  it  is 
converted  into  the  black  or  peroxide. 
Hence  one  of  the  benefits  of  frequently 
stirring  soils;  the  roots  of  incumbent 
plants  abstract  the  extra  dose  of  oxygen, 
and  reconvert  it  to  the  protoxide.  Coal- 
ashes,  in  common  with  all  carbonaceous 
matters,  have  the  power  of  strongly  at- 
tracting oxygen.  Every  gardener  may 
have  observed  how  rapidly  a  bright  spade 
of  iron  left  foul  with  coal-ashes  becomes 
covered  with  rust  or  red  oxide. 

Manures  assist  plants  by  destroying 
predatory  vermin  and  weeds.  This  is  not 
a  property  of  animal  and  vegetable  ma- 
nures— they  foster  both  those  enemies  of 
our  crops.  Salt  and  lime  are  very  efficient 
destroyers  of  slugs,  snails,  grubs,  &c. 

Stable  -  manure,  and  all  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  decay  of  stub- 
born organic  remains  in  the  soil,  on  the 


principle  that  putrescent  snb<«taneei 
hasten  the  process  of  putrefaction  in 
other  organic  bodies  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Salt,  in  a  small  pro- 
portion, has  been  demonstrated  by  Sir 
J.  Pringle  to  be  gifted  with  a  similar  sep- 
tic property;  and  that  lime  rapidly  breaks 
down  the  texture  of  organized  matten  it 
well  known. 

Tbere  is  no  donbt  that  rich  soQs  or 
those  abounding  in  animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  are  lens  liable  to  change  in  tem- 
perature with  that  of  the  incumbent 
atmosphere  than  those  of  a  poorer  con- 
stitution. This  partly  arises  from  tht 
colour  of  the  soils.  Some  manures,  as 
salt,  protect  plants  from  suffering  by 
sudden  reductions  of  temperature,  hy 
entering  into  their  system,  stimulating 
and  rendering  them  more  vigorous,  im- 
pregn sting  their  sap,  and,  consequently, 
rendering  it  less  liable  to  be  congealed. 

Maple.    A  *cer. 

Mabanhao  Nuts.    BertholWtia, 

Maba'nta.  Arrow-root.    (Named  after 

B.  Marantiy  an  Italian   botanist.      NiL 

ord.,  Afarantt  [  Maranta  leee].      Linn.,  !• 

Monandria    l-Afono^yn  w.        Allied    to 

Canna.) 

A  kind  of  arrow-root  !•  ob(  lined  froni  tlie  rU- 
lomet,  Or  fleshy  rooU,  of  sone  of  the  uptdm. 
Stove  r^rftreen*  }  diTitInn  of  I'.he  roots  in  ■rriBp; 
rich,  saii'tT  loam,  with  nodnlen  of  p«mt.  Wmut 
temp.,  SO**  to  60^ ;  •nmincr,  Ol**  to  as^ 

M.  angutti/o'Ua  (nMrow-leave  1).  1.  Red.  ialy* 
W.  Ind.     1680. 

—  ti^mlor  (two*eoloured).     |.     White.      Jaly. 

Brmsil.     189S. 

— mt'fior  (•mailer).      |.      Wkite.     ApA 

8.  Amer.     1828. 

—  Hnea*ta  [white-Wntd'lemr^ti).     1.    I8«9. 

—  — —  ro'sen  (ro»y-Kned-/frtiv4).     1.     1S«S. 

—  MalnccentiM  (Malacca).     9.      Greee,   whito. 

December.    E.  Ind.     ISSt. 

—  oblVqna  ( twisted '/eficni).      9.      Bed.     Jalj* 

Ooiana.     1803. 

—  Twfehat  (Toaehat).    ••    Red.  Jaly.   E.  lad. 

1SI0. 

—  eonV^'i'/a  (fariegated).    I.    Jalj.    S.  Aawr* 

1825. 

Mara'ttia.  (Named  after  J.  F,  U^- 
ratii^  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Dantsaworfs  [DanteaceieJ.  L'mn.,  24- 
Cryptofjamia  l-Filicfs,    Allied  t<>  Ferns.) 

Stove  everpreena.    Diviiiion   in  vprinv.  or  \f 
•pore-like  aeed* ;  peat  arid  loam.     Winter  t«np.f 
55**  to  60<*  {  •ummer,  Oo"  to  85*. 
M.mtu'ta    (winged).       l^.      Brown.      AofWik. 

Jamaica.     ITPS. 
'■^  demtmfi/Uu  (eicuu-leaved).    Browa,  y^tm* 
Brmsil.     1843. 

—  ifle^an*  (elegant).    8.    Brown,  Tellow.    Na^ 

folk  Uland. 

—  WtU  (•niootk)*    1*  BrowB,  jeUow    Ji 

1793. 
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M ASOTRS  of  Streams  and  other  waters 
mnst  always  accord  with  the  pleasure- 
groundn  in  which  they  are  placed.  Art, 
therefore,  mnst  imitate  each  in  its  proper 
plaee,notalway!«  by  astndious  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  marginal  accompani- 
ments in  each  case,  but  by  excavating 
the  groundwork,  planting  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  the  motion 
of  the  wayes  of  the  water.  After  the 
effects  of  one  winter,  stones  or  gravel 
may  be  deposited  in  spots  suitable  for 
stony  or  gravelly  shores. 

Masotrica'rpus.  (From  nwrgaron,  a 
pearl,  and  karpoi,  a  seed-vessel ;  referring 
to  the  pearly  snccnlent  ft-nit  Nat.  ord., 
Sanpuisorbt  [Sanguisorbacett].  Linn., 
2  Diandria  1-Aftnogjfnia,  Allied  to 
Cliffortia.) 

Score  evergref  n  sbmb.  Cuttinfrt  of  half-ripened 
ehoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  h«ll- 
frl4as,  and  in  bottom-heat  t  aandj  peat,  with 
pi^ea  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  4tP  to  55°; 
aummer.  60"  to  85". 

Jr.  erto'eiM  Cbrittlj).    S.    Green.    Peru.    Itl9. 

Majua'ua.     Swe  TOYO'lflTA. 

Maiua'nthus.  (From  Marian,  Mary, 
and  anthosj  a  flower;  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Nat.  ord.,  Pittosporad* 
[Pittosporacen].  Linn.,  fi-Pentandria 
I'Mtmogynia,     Allied  to  Solly  a.) 

Oreenhouae  deeidaoaa  elimbera.  Cuttings  of 
young  aide-ahoota  in  Mnd,  under  a  bcll-gl»«a,  in 
Uay ;  sandjr  loam,  tibrj  peat,  with  potaherds  and 
charcoal,  to  keep  the  aoil  rather  open.  Winter 
cranp.,  4aP  to  45^. 

Jtf .  emrm^le9'punetaftu9  (trange  -  bine  -  apotted). 

«.     Blue.    April.    Swan  RiTcr.    1840. 
^/rutict/nu  (ahmbbj).    Swan  RiTer.     1S41. 

Ma'sica.  (From  maraino,  to  flag ;  re- 
ferring to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the 
flowers,  which  last  hardly  a  day.  Nat. 
ord.,  7rtd«  [Iridacen].  Linn.,  S.TVtemirMi 
I'Mnno^ynia,    Allied  to  Iris.) 

Varica  has  been  lonur  known,  therefore  we 
retain  it ;  but  the  trae  name  ia  Ci/iw'ra.  Herba- 
ccooa  evergreena.  By  aeed,  aown  in  a  alight  hot- 
bed in  apring ;  by  off»«t«,  in  abundance,  though 
■eed  ripens  very  ^ely ;  aandy  loam,  peat,  and 
Icaf-uomd;  they  require  the  proteetioa  of  a 
greenhoaae  or  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

Jr.  CdPn^Um.  rblne).  9.  Blue.  May.  Brasil.  1818. 

—  c«/c'«M«  (aky-blue).     ».    Blue.    Brasil.    1829. 

—  ^ro'ctflfA  (8lendcr^    i.    Yellow,  blue.    Auf^uat. 

Brasil.  18S0. 
^Umgifiiflia  (long-leaved).     Striped.     Angaat. 

Brasil.  18:10. 
<-jrarfi}ti««'4U<»(Martfaii0o).  S.   Tollow.    Mar- 

tinieo.    1788. 

—  Jir0r<Ata'iM(North*8).  4.  Yellow.   Jnne.  Bra- 

ail.     1780. 

—  pafK^e'eaCmanh).  I.  White.    July.    Ontana. 

I79«. 

—  feM'iti  (Captain  Sabine's).    S.    Yellow.    An- 

gvst.    St.  Thomas.    IfSS. 


Mariootj).     Cale'nduln  offlrina'lU, 

VttriKtift. — Single,  Common  double, 
Largest  very  double.  Double  lemon- 
coloured.  Great  Childing,  Small  Ghilding. 
The  single-flowered,  and  those  which 
have  the  darkest  orange  colour,  possess 
the  most  flavour. 

SoiL — Light,  dry,  poor,  and  unshaded. 
In  rich  ground  they  grow  larger,  but 
lose  much  of  their  Hnvour. 

Sow  any  time  from  the  oloseof  Febmaiy 
until  June;  or  in  autumn,  during  Sep- 
tember. If  left  to  theraselres,  they  multi- 
ply from  the  self-sown  seed.  Sow  in 
drills,  ten  inches  apart ;  the  plants  to  be 
left  where  raised,  being  thinned  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder;  but  when  the 
seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  in  height, 
they  may  be  removed  into  rows  at  similar 
distances  as  above.  Water  must  be  given 
moderately  every  other  day  in  dry  weather 
until  established. 

Gathering. — The  flowers,  which  the 
spring-raised  plants  will  produce  in  the 
June  of  the  same  year,  but  those  of  au- 
tumn not  until  that  of  the  following  one, 
will  be  fit  to  gather  for  keeping  in  July, 
when  they  are  fully  expanded,  as  well  as 
for  use  when  required.  Before  storing, 
they  must  be  dried  perfectly. 

Masioold  (Gbbat  Cape).  CaU^ndnla 
hy'brida, 

Mart'la.  (From  marile,  live  embers, 
or  sparks ;  referring  to  pellucid  dots  on 
the  leaves,  or  yellow  fringe  round  the 
seed-pod.  Nat  ord.,  Theads  [TemstrSmi- 
aceie].  Linn.,  IS- Poiynndria  b-Penta- 
yynia.     Allied  to  Mahnrea.) 

Stove  eTergT<^n  ahrub.  Cuttings  of  shoots, 
when  short,  and  fetting  Una  at  their  base  i  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  well-drained,  and  open.  Winter 
temp.,  60**  to  U*i  summer.  W  to  84P. 
Jf.  raeem&M  (raeemed).  it.  Yellow,  green. 
August.    W.  Ind.    I8S7* 

MABJOitAM.  {OrVgmnmm.)  O.majnrn'na, 
Sweet  or  Summer  Maijoram.  O,  heru' 
eko'tieunif  Winter  Marjoram.  O.  oni'tei. 
Common  or  Pot  Maijoram. 

fifot/.— Light,  dry,  and  moderately  fer- 
tile.   The  situation  cannot  be  too  open. 

Propagation. — ^The  Sweet  Marjoram  is 
propagated  solely  by  seeds ;  the  others 
by  seed,  as  well  as  by  parting  their  roots» 
and  slips  of  their  branches.  Sow  from 
the  end  of  February,  if  open  weather,  to 
the  commencement  of  June;  but  th« 
eariy  part  of  April  is  best.  Portions  of 
the  rooted  plants,  slips,  d^c,  may  be 
planted  from  Febmary  until  May,  sod 
during  September  an^  Oetobsr. 
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Sow  In  drills,  six  inches  apart,  the 
seed  being  baried  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  seedlings 
are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  to  six 
inches,  and  those  removed  may  be  pricked 
in  rows  at  a  similar  distance.  Those  of 
the  annual  species  (O.  majora'na)  are  to 
remain ;  but  those  of  the  perennials,  to 
be  finally  removed  during  September, 
water  being  given  at  eveiy  removal,  and 
intil  the  plants  are  established. 

Plant  slips,  &o,,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
they  must  be  watered  moderately  every 
evening,  and  shaded  during  the  day  until 
they  have  taken  root  In  October  the 
decayed  parts  of  the  perennials  are  cut 
•way,  and  some  soil  from  the  alleys 
scatered  over  the  bed  about  half-an-inch 
in  depth,  the  surface  of  the  earth  between 
the  stools  being  previously  stirred  gently. 
The  tops  and  leaves  of  all  the  species 
are  gathered  when  green,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  for  ose,  in  soups,  &c. ;  and  a 
store  of  the  branches  are  out  and  dried 
in  July  or  August,  just  before  the  flowers 
open  for  winter's  supply. 

8eed. — If  a  plant  or  two  are  left  nn- 
gathered  from  of  the  Pot  Maijoram,  the 
seed  ripens  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
But  the  others  seldom  ripen  their  seed 
in  tliis  country;  consequently  it  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  south  of  France  or 
Italy. 

Forcing, — When  the  green  tops  are 
much  in  request,  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
of  the  Summer  Marjoram  is  sown  in 
January  or  February,  in  •  moderate 
hotbed. 

Majuext-Gabdener,  one  who  grows 
garden  produce  for  sale. 

Marl  is  a  compound  of  chalk  (carbo- 
nate  of  lime)  with  either  siliceous  sand 
or  alumina.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  a 
siliceous  marl,  best  applied  to  heavy  soils; 
and  in  the  latter  a  clayey  marl,  adapted 
for  light  lands.  Slaty  and  shell-marls 
are  varieties  of  the  siliceous.  The  rela- 
tive proj^ortaons  of  the  constituents  vary 
indefinitely, the  chalk  amounting  to  from 
15  to  75  per  cent  The  quantity  applied 
per  acre  must  also  vary  greatly,  according 
to  the  object  to  be  attained.  To  render 
a  light  soil  more  tenaoious,  100  tons  per 
acre  of  clayey  marl  are  not  too  much ; 
neither  is  the  same  quantity  of  siliceous 
marl  an  excess,  if  applied  to  a  heavy  soil 
to  render  it  more  fnable. 

Markiho  Fruit.    Jnaca'nUuHk 


Ma'blea.  (From  marUJoyiht  Indian 
name.  Nat  ord.,  Aiangiads  [Alangi- 
aceee] .  Linn.,  8 - OctoHdriu  1  -Moa'^ggiiia* 
Allied  to  Nyssa.) 

GreeDhottaeerergreeiiBhrab.  CuttiogsofilMWlB, 
or  rather,  ihort,  stubbjr  tide-chooU,  uken  off 
with  a  heel,  in  sand,  under  glaaa  ;  peat  and  loaai. 
Winter  temp..  4»<*  to  49f*. 
if .  Btf^ onitf/o'tfa  (Begooia-leaved).  4.  Tcilow. 
China. 

Marrh'biuv.      Horehonnd.       (From 

the  Hebrew  wiarrofr,  bitter  juice.    Nat 

ord.,  Labiaiet  [Lamiaces].     linn.,  14- 

Didynamia  l-Oymuotpermia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial*.  Divialon  of  the 
root*  in  spring ;  by  slip*,  in  a  ahadj  place,  or 
shaded  for  a  time,  and  bj  seeds ;  common  garden- 
soil. 

M.  alf'taum  (alyasnm).  1|.  Furple.  July.  Spain. 
1S07. 

—  candidi'Btimnm  (whitest).    S.    White.    July. 

Levant.     I7SS. 

—  tatarite/t^lium  (catmint-leaved).    1|.    Puplfc 

July.     Levant.     1810. 
'—  Itomirtti'dei  (leonorus-like).  l^.  Purple.  Jafy. 
Caucasus.     ISIQ' 

—  proj^n^ttm  (related }.   White.    June.    isai. 

—  milgn*re  (common).  S.  White.  July.  Britaia. 
lanafhtm  (woolly).  White.  August.  Bhtun. 

Marsdb'nll.     (Named  after  W,  Mvt. 

den,  author  of  a  History  of  Sumatn. 

Nat  ord.,   Atclepiad*    [Asdepiadaces]. 

linn.,  b-Pentandria  I'MoHOffynia,  Allied 

to  Pergnlaria.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs ;  JUn^weena  is  •  pfctty 
elimber.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gl«M,  ia 
April  or  May,  and  a  very  slight  bottom-heat  i 
sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-moold  or  pest. 
Winter  temp.,  «&"  to  6S^;  aummer,  W*  to  7^^ 

M.  ere'eta  (upright).  9.  White.  July.  Syria.  1387* 

—  yfaoe'tren*  (yellowish).  SO.  Ydlowiah.  Augiuf 

N.  Holland.     1890. 

~  maeulaUa  (spotted-foaerd).  90.  Green,  par- 
pie.    June.    New  Grenada.     1834. 

— >  nun^olen»  (sweet-scented).  9.  White.  July* 
N.  Holland.     1816. 

—  UfMdfa^ma.  (tougheat).  Yellow.  Juna^  S.  lad* 

1806. 

Mabscha'lua.  (Named  after  H,  Mer- 
8chaUf  a  botanical  author.  Nat  ord.. 
Composites  [Asteracee].  Linn^  If^Sgm* 
genesia  1-JEquaiis.) 

Half-hardy  berbacwNU  planU,  with  porpSsh 
flowers,  from  Carolina-  Dirisioa  of  the  |plaau  m 
spring,  or  slips  of  the  shoots  in  aandy  sod,  msdcr 
a  hand-Ught,  in  April  and  May ;  common,  saady 
loam;  anguUi/a/tia  likes  the  additioa  of  p«ati 
they  require  a  dry,  elevated  place  in  winter,  and 
the  protection  of  an  evergreen  bough,  or  a  coU» 
dry  pit,  with  plenty  of  air. 
Jf.  mngiutifoflia  (narrow-leaved).  9.  July.  IBi^ 

—  em^to'sa  (tufted).    1.    Purple,  while,    inl^ 

Texaa.     1887. 

—  laneeolu'ta{jfpeKt'htmd'Utt»ed).  U*  June.  ISII. 

—  taitft/Ua  (broad4eaved).    1^    June.    '    ' 

Mabsh  Cinquevoil.    Comm't 
lif  ABSH  Mallow,    AUha'tu 
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Kabsb  Marioold.    Oa^Uha, 
Mjuitaoon.    Xi'Ufim  ma'rtagon. 
Mabtt'nia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Marty n, 

once  professor  of  botany  at  Cambridge. 

Nat.  ord.,  Pedaliadt  [PedaUaceifi].  Lidd., 

14t'Didynamia  *2-AngiaipermiaM    Allied  to 

Pedaliiim.) 

Greenhouse  annua]*.  Seeds,  toini  in  a  atrong 
but  sweet  bottom-heat,  In  March  ;  plants  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  thej  can  be  handled,  kept  close  and 
warm,  and,  when  increasing  in  sise.  shifted  and 
hardened  off  bjr  degrees,  to  enable  them  to  bloom 
in  a  cool  stove  or  a  warm  greenhouse. 

jr.  Crm$tMafria  (Graniolarian).      White-spotted. 
July.    S.  Amer.     1830. 

—  tfui'iMEra  (two-anthered).     l^.     Red.     July. 

New  Spain.     1/31. 
—'/iraf grant  ffiragraot).     2,     Crimson.     June. 
Mexico.     1840. 

—  longifii/ra  (long-flowered).    S.     Pale  purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1781. 
— '/M'feo  (yellow).  1^.  Yellow.  July.  Bnuil.  1825. 

—  proAoMcfdea  (proboscis-like).    |.    Light  blue. 

July.    America.    17S8. 

Marvbl  of  Pebu.     Mira'bilis. 

Masdeva'llia.  (Named  after  J.  3fas- 
devall,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchids  [OrchidacesB].  Linn.,  20'Oynan- 
dria  l-Monandria,   Allied  to  Octomeria.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  in  spring ;  peat,  sphag- 
num, rotten  wood,  and  charcoal ;  plsnts  elevated 
above  the  pots  or  baskets.  Winter  temp.,  ftA**  to 
00^ ;  summer,  flO<*  to  90°. 

Jf.  eoeei'nea  (scarlet;.  Scarlet.  April.  Pamplona. 
•^/eneaira'ta  (windowed).  ^.  Brownish-red.  May. 

Braxil.     1838. 
'^/loriMnda   (many-flowered).     ^.    Brownish- 

«   yellow.    November.    Brasil.    1843. 
'^k^afeta   (broken).     Whitish-yellow.    April. 

Brasil.     188S. 

—  trianfulv'rit  (three-angled).    Yellow,  purple. 

June.    Merida. 
— /M^/(/«a  (pipe-like).    White.    July.    Merida. 

Masso'nia.  (Named  after  J*.  JIfaMo/i, 
•  botanical  traveller  in  South  Africa.  Nat. 
ord.,  JMyworU  [Liliacese].  Linn.,  6-Htx- 
audria  1  •  Monogynia.  A  Hied  to  Lachenalia. ) 

Very  small  bulbe,  with  white  flowers,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds  or  offsets,  in  spring ; 
•andy  loam,  and  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould; 
groan  in  a  pit,  or  in  a  warm  border,  the  bulbs 
being  taken  up  when  ripened,  and  kept  in  bags  or 
drawers;  if  in  pots,  kept  dry  until  vegeution 
comnencea. 

jr.  eo'iufi^  (white).    4.    ApriL 

—  ecMrutta  (pneklj'haved),    ^,    May.    lygo. 

—  jTrifM<<>fo- ra  (large- flowered).  |.  October.  1725. 

—  te/f/o'/ia  (broad-leaved).    4.    March.     1776. 

—  tiiinfo^Ha  (long-leaved).    ^.    March. 
^•ea'Ara  (rough).    |.    February.    1790. 

—  tdstfatte'la  (wavy-lMwrf).    4.    April.     179I. 

—  no/o'eea  (violet).    4.    May.    1800* 

Mat.     See  Bass. 

HATHfoLA.  Stock  Gilliflower.  (Named 
after  P.  MatkioU,  an  Italian  botanist. 
KaL  ord.,  Cruei/ert  [Brassieacee].  Linn., 
1  b-Tetrad^fuama, ) 


The  annualf,  sueh  as  the  Ten-week  Stoeke,  nay 
be  sown  from  March  to  May  for  summer  decora* 
tion,  and  in  August  and  September,  to  stand  ovei 
the  winter  for  spring  early  flowering.  For  tke 
1  atter  purpose,  none  beat  the  Intermediate,  Queens, 
Bromptons,  and  other  biennials.  Sow  in  June, 
plant  in  sheltered  places,  and  in  pots,  to  be  kept 
10  cold  piu,  and  turned  out  early  in  spring.  Seede 
are  recommended  to  be  saved  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  double  flowers,  which  we  consider  of  no 
importance.  The  only  true  theory  to  get  double 
flowers  is  to  leave  few  seeds  on  a  plant,  and  give 
it  very  high  cultivation,  and  as  much  sunshine  aa 
possible.  For  flne  flowering,  all  these  prefer  rich, 
light  soil.  The  best  of  them  may  he  successfully 
preserved  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  and  then 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  in  winter.  The  shrubby  green- 
house kinds  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
delight  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Jf.  a4M«'/{s  (stemless).  i.  Red.  June.  Egypt.  I6S3, 

—  o'nnua  (annual.  Ten-week  Sttrt:k).  1.  Various. 

August.     South  Europe.     1731. 

a76a  (white),    l^.    White.    July.    South 

Europe. 

—  — —  >lo"re-p/«'uo  (double-flowered).  14*  Red. 

July. 

—  G'r«'ca(urecian.Tra/(/fover-/eaDerf).  S.  White. 

August.     South  Europe. 

—  Wvida,  (livid).  Livid,  purple.  July.  Egrpt.  18S0. 

—  tonj^>e'/aia  (long- petaled).     1.    Red,  yellow. 

June.    Bsgdad.     1818. 

—  porvifiofra  (small-flowered).  ^.   Purple.  July. 

Morocco.     1799* 

—  £rieiMpirfa'to(three-pointed-{eaved).  ^.  Purple* 

July.    Barbary.    1739. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
JV.  eorottopf/o'/ja  (buckhom -leaved).    I.    Purple. 

June.    Sicily.    I619> 
—/eiMtlra'Ms  (window).  1.  Purple.  July.  Crete. 

1769. 

—  Si'evia  (Sicilian).  14.  Lilac.  July.  Sicily.  1835. 

—  efm/^'etrott'/M  (single-stemmed).    8.    Purple. 

July. 
o'^A«  (white).    8.    White.    July. 

—  «jn«a7a  (scoliop-ZeaDeil).   1.  Dingy  red.  July. 

England. 

—  Tote'Hca  (Tartarian).    1«    Red,  yellow.   July* 

Tartary.    1830. 

GREENHOUSE  EVERGREENS. 
Jf.  f/o^o'/a  (smooth).    8.    White.    August. 

—  ——>!o're-j»/e'«a  (double-flowered).  2.  White, 

purple.    August. 

—  — piMTw'riea  (purple).   8.   Purple.  August. 
— '  inoefna  (hoary.   Qveen'e  Sto€k),    I.    Purple. 

August.    England. 

—  ''^^t/lba  {ytlAtt '  branehing).     1.     August. 

—  — ^  coeo^nea  (scarlet.    Brampton  Stock),    1. 

Scarlet.    August.    England. 

—  UMi'lMp/av  (double).    1.  Variegated.   August. 

England. 
^  jr«2ere'fwi*  (Madeira).    Violet.    May. 
^  odortUfetima  (sweetest- scented).    8.    Livid. 

June.    Persia.    1795. 
'•""^fra'grQna  (fragrant).    2.    Livid.     June. 

Crimea.     1883. 

—  iortuo^ta  (twisted).    Purple.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  IW«fi»(dark-;f<»wered).  1^.  Lirid.  Juoe.  Soutk 

Europe.    1768. 

Mato'nia,  (Named  after  the  late  i>r« 
Maton,  Nat.ord.,  J'erYii  [Polypodiaceje], 
Linn.,  H^-Cryptogamia  i-Filice»,) 

Stove  Fem.    Mee  Faaii ■. 


MAU 


[  ft^2  ] 


MAX 


Tallow.    May. 


ar  pccUna'ta  (coinh.Iik«-/roiirf) 
Mount  Ophir.     1839 

MAmiA'NDTA.  (Nftmed  after  Profssxor 
Mnurandy,  of  CartliMfenfu  NaU  ord..  Fig- 
H>*>rU  [Scrophulariaceffi].  Lmn.,14Dirfy- 
fiamia  Z-Anginxpermia.) 

Greenhoune  everjtreen  twinen,  from  M^'xico. 
Heeds  •own  in  a  sliftht  hothed,  in  ipring;  ami  cut- 
tinnof  nhoota  in  landy  »oii,  in  aprinR  or  autumn  ; 
rich,  sandTloam.  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould  ; 
will  flouriih  in  a  cool  greenhouae.  and  in  lumroer 
on  wire*,  and  fences,  and  pillara  in  the  open  air. 
jr.  antirrhiniflo'ra  (anapdra|^>n  -  flowered).  10. 
Purple.    July.     1844. 

—  Baretoya'iia  (Barclay 'a).  10.  Blue,  white.  July. 

I8S5. 
o'Ma  (white-ylotperetf).  10.  White.  Tear. 

1942.  ^ 

.  _  «>mpfr/fo'r<*»«  (cTcr-flowering).   It.  Pur- 
ple.   July.     l/OO. 

Mau'ria.  (  N amed  after  A.  Mavri,  an 
Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  ^/mcarrfa  or 
Terebinths  [Anacardiaceffi].  Linn.,  21- 
Moncecia  7-Octandria.  Allied  to  Duvaua.) 

Btore  evergreen  trees,  with  pinkiah  flowers,  from 
Pern.    Cuttinga  of  ripe  shoots  in  heat,  under  a 
hand-glass ;  c<)mmon  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  usual 
stove  treatment. 
jr.  keteropht/'lla  (variously-leaved).    20.     1822, 

—  «<inp/Jc//V//ia  (plain-leaved).    20.     1823. 

Mauri'tia.  (Named  after  Pnn«  if a»- 
rtctf,  of  Nassau.  Nat.ord,»/'a/»»w  [Palma- 
ceae] .    Linn.,  '22-Di(ecia  Q-Hexandria, ) 

Stove  Palms.  Seeds  In  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  rich. 
Jbry,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  &5^ }  summer, 
60°  to  90'- 

jr.  anttff'/a  farmed).    40.    Brasil.    1824. 
^flcMw/M  (ligcag-apf/r^iO.    40.    White,  graen. 
Surinam.     18lO. 

—  Btnfyero  (wine-bearing).  40.  Maranham.  182S. 

Maxilla'ria.   (From  maxi/Z*,  the  jaws 

of  an  insect ;  referring  to  a  resemblance 

of  the  columns  and  labellum.    Nat  ord., 

Orchids  [OrchidaoesB].  Linn.,  SO-Gynon- 

dria  I'Monandria,) 

Stove  orchids.  Dtvisiona  of  the  plant  In  spring ; 
fastened  on  wood  covered  with  sphagnum,  or 
raised  in  baskets  filled  with  sphagnum,  old  wood, 
tuify  peat,  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  66°  to 
«S»;  aummer,  W*  to  90*.  Dry  in  winter  |  moist 
when  growing. 

jr.  a'/Aa  (white).    White.    W.  Ind. 

—  ufwnaftica  (aromatic).  1.  Yellow.  May.  Mexico. 

1826. 

—  wftro'purpvfr^a  (dark  purple)   1.  Dark  purple. 

Julv.     Mexico.     1828. 

—  eftro-ru'heru  (dark  red).    Dark  red.    July. 
•—  aWreo-fu'lwi  (golden  brown).  1 .  Golden  brown. 

June.    S.  Amer.     18S6. 

—  hArhm'ta  (bearded).  Yellow.  May.  Mexico.  1830. 
^  Barringt&nim    (Barrington's).     1^.    Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Jamaica.    1790. 

—  et^ndida  (whitened).     White.    April.   Brasil 

1840. 
^citrfna    (citron  -  coloured).     Yellow.     May. 
Mexico.    1840. 

—  conca'na  (concave).   June.    Guatimala.    1844. 

—  cr«MiA^/ui  (thick-leaved).    BraaU.    1880. 


Jtf .  er'ttfn*tu  (erestedWIpped).    |.   White,  porpl* 
July.    Trinidad. 

—  ero'r^a  (safTron).    ^.     Saffron.     Rio  Janeiro. 

—  eunnifta  (wedge-shaped).   White,  pink.    1841. 
"  De'ppii    (Deppe's).      Yellow,    green.     June. 

Xalapa.  1828. 
'^gmlea'ta    (helmeted).     Orange.      Septmbcr. 

Xalapa.  1828. 
•^gramifnea  (graas-^esoe^.    Yellow,  red.    De- 

merara. 

—  grand* finfra  (large-flowered).    White,  yellow. 

August.    Merida. 

—  Hnrriso'ni^  (Mrs.  Uarriaon'a).     l).    Yellow, 

red.    Brasil. 

a'lhn  (white).  White.  April.  Braxil.  I84l 

^ grandift(afra  (large-flowered).   April.  Kio 

Janeiro. 

—  JMZt^Ma  (ridged).  Crimson,  yellow.  Branl.  It4& 

—  lu'teo-a'lha  (yellowish- white).    Y»ll»w.  white. 

June.    Merida. 

—  Lg&nii  (Mr.  Lyon's).  Purple,  brows.  Vence. 

1846. 

—  Moelea'ii    (Mac   Leay'a).      White,  bvogo. 

Mexico.    1839. 

—  murgina'ta  (bordered).    Dark  ydlow.    Jeec. 

Merida. 

—  melea'gri*  (Guinea-fowl).  Yellow,  biwwa.  Msy. 

8.  Amer. 

—  oehrnleu'ea  (pale  yellow).  |.  YeUowiA.  Jsly. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

—  omithngl</s$a  (bird'a-tongue).  White.  Meuea. 

184». 

—  ^al/tdr/f(/re  (pale- flowered).    1.     Yellow.   SL 

Vincent.     18^. 

—  ©«/mi/«»'Ha  (palm-leaved).    White.    Jamaica. 

—  Par*«?'ri  (Parker's),    f.    Buff,  white.    AjnL 

Demerara.     ISSfl. 

—  pi'eta  (painted).   |.   Orang*.  fe4.    Dceemhv. 

Brasil. 
.  ^^  mn'jor  (larger).  Yellov,  wkatm.  Dsceaibsr. 

Brasii.    IHS7. 
^mMmnth^ra  (flat-aathered).      Green,   whiia. 

July.    Braiil.     1S36.  « 

->  IwiMom'na  f  parrot-like).  1 .  Bed,  yeUew.  0^ 

tober.    Mexico.     18S6. 
-^pvmeMta  (8potted).4.White-apotted.Octeb(T. 
a'lha  (white).    White-epottcd.    October. 

Brasil.     1838. 

—  — ptirpfiVea    (purple).       Purple  -  apocred. 

October.    Brasil.     I8S9. 

—  rmeepitifta  (raeemed).    f.   Buff,  ydlow.  JaM^ 

Rio  Janeiro.     18t6. 
.-lioUiMr'nt<(RolIiason*8).   i.  YeOew.  Aagwt. 
Brasil.     iSSO. 

—  a^aptlioVde$  (Stapelit  like),  i.  Orange.  Jwc. 

Brasil.    I8S7. 
^Bteeflii  (Steel's).     1.    Yellow-epetted.    J«Iy> 
Demerara.     1836. 

—  temtf/yita  (alender-leaved).  I.  Purple,  yefiew. 

June.    Vera  Ctus.     1837. 

—  tetrago'na  (four-angled).  Purple,  greea,  wbii» 

July.    Brasil.    1837. 

—  trianguta'ria  (three-angled).   Brown,  crimaofc 

Guatimala. 

—  fdfridit  (green).    4.    Green.    May.    Braail. 

—  viielli'na.  (yolk-of-egg-eoloured).    ^. 

June.    Brasil.     18S7. 
^Worreafua    (Warre'a).     S.     White, 
Auguat.    Brasil.    1899. 

—  M'li^iUiM  (yellow).  Yellow.  Organ  MountaiBa. 

MAxmxLZA'HA.    (Named  after  PrUet 

Maximilian.    Nat  ord.,  PakM  [Pain*. 

ceffi].    Linn.,  2d-Po/y^anua  i-JKe 

1  Allied  to  CoooB.) 
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Stove  Pnlms.  Seeds,  in  a  bothed  {  rich,  Mndr 
lottm.  Winter  temp.»  55°  to  (MP)  •ammer,  09^ 
to  85**. 

Jf.  rf'^  (royal).    00.    Bnuil.    1816. 

May.     Crata'fffis  oxyen'ntha. 

Mat- APPLE.     PoHophy'Ilum  pelfa'tttm. 

Mayte'nus.     (From  maiteny  the  Chi- 

lian  name.    Nat.  ord.,  Spindle-trees  [Ce- 

lastraceaf}].        liinn.,     2^Polygivmia    2- 

IHeecia,     Allied  to  Celastrus.) 

Greenboaie  evergreen  vhruhi.  Cnttingi  of 
half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in 
Mrt  ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp., 
^a^'to  45°. 

If.  ^tn'ria  fboaria).     10.    White.     Chili.     1833. 

—  Chite'fisiB  (Chilian).    13.   Green,  yellow.  May. 

Chili.     1839- 

—  oetago^nua  (eight-an9le-jr<f>mifie<0'  0>  White. 

October.    Pera.    1786. 


jr.  ver/i'c<//ii7iu  (whorled).  0.   White.    Oetober. 
Peru.     1834. 

Maze.     See  Labthikth. 

Ma'ztts.  (From  fna;o«,  a  teat;  refer- 
ring to  the  tubercles  in  the  opening  or 
mouth  of  the  flower.  Nat  ord.,  JPiy- 
worts  [Scrophulariacece].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermia.  Allied  to 
Dodartia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  hotbed.  In  March ; 
seedlings  hardened  off,  and  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  in  May. 

Jf.  pumVlio  (dwarf),     i.     Pale  purple.     June. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.     1833. 
—  rug€f$u9  (wrinkly).   ^.   Yellow.   July.  China. 

1780. 

Meadow.Hue.     Thali'ctruTn, 
Meadow-Saffeon.     Co'hhlcum, 
Meadow-Sweet.    Spira'a  vkrv^ria. 


34^  Cubic  Tnchea. 


MEASURES. 

CORN   ICEASURE. 

4  Gills 1  Pint  .  containing    . 

2  Pints 1  Quart 

4  Quarts 1  Gallon 277^ 

2  Gallons I  Peck 6b^ 

4  Pecks 1  Bushel 2218^ 

4  Bushels 1  Sack 5|  Cubic  Feet 

8  Bushels 1  Quarter 10| 

5  Quarters       ....  1  Load 51  i 


i» 


•f 


»» 


»» 


i» 


w 
»» 
*» 


»f 


»» 


>» 
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TIMBER  HEASHRE. 


A  load  of  timber,  unhewn,  is  40  cub.  fL 

squared,      50      „ 
^  1    incl)  plank  600  sq.  ft. 

li  ,.  400 

2  ..  800 


)• 


n 


}f 


A  load  of  2i  inch  plank  240  square  feet 


3 

»» 

200 

n 

Si 

>» 

170 

n 

4 

*} 

150 

If 

LAND   MEASX7RE. 

The  JET^iz/mA  statute  acre  contains  4840  i  arpent  is  an  English  acre,  and  three- 
fiquare  yards :  the  Scntch^  5760  ;  the  /n»A,  I  fourths  of  a  rood.  The  Straxhury  acre  is 
7840  ;  the  Devonshire^  customaiy,  4000;  I  nearly  half  an  English  acre ;  the  Priis- 
the  Cornish,  5760 ;  the  Lancashire^  7840 ;  sian  niorgen  is  not  quite  three-fourths  of 
the  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  10,240 ;  an  acre, 
the  WUUhire  tenantry,  3630..  The  French 


LONG  MEASURE. 


12     Inches  •    .         •    . 

8     Fnet 1 

6     FeeU 1 

Oi  Yards 1 


1  Foot. 


Yard. 

Fathom. 

Pole. 


40 
8 
3 


Poles  . 
Furlongs 
Miles    . 


69i  Miles 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Furlong. 
Mile. 
League. 
Degree. 


Inches. 

144 

1.296 

89,204 

1,568,160 

6,272,640 


Feet. 
1 
0 
272J 

10,890 
43,560 


90  Acres  are  1  Yard  of  Land. 


Yards. 
1 
80i 
1210 
4840 

I 


Poles,  Kods, 

or  Perches. 

1 

40 

160 


RoodM. 
1 
4 


Acfflh 
1 


100  Acres  are  1  Hide  of  Land. 


640  Acres  are  1  Saaare  Mile. 
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OUBIO   UEABUUI. 

1798  Cubic  Inches  make    .... 

27      „      Feet 

40      fy        „        of  Rough  Timber 
ftO      „        „        of  Hewn  do. 
108 
128 


» 
ft 
»» 
If 


ft 


1 


1  Cubic  Foot. 
1      „     Yard. 

1  Load. 

1  Stiick  of  Wood. 
1  Cord. 


HEAPED   MEASURES. 


Oar  market-gardeners,  and  retailers 
of  fruit,  potatoes,  &c.,  generally  yend 
their  commodities  as  if  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 5  and  6  Will.  lY.  c.  63,  did  not 
exisL  By  this  statute  selling  by  heaped 
measure  is  fur  bidden  under  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  40s.  fur  every  such  sale. 
Section  8  provides  that,  as  some  articles 
heretofore  sold  by  heaped  measure  are 
incapable  of  being  stricken,  and  may  not 
inconveniently  be  sold  by  weight,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  such  articles  may  hence- 
forth be  sold  by  a  bushel-measure,  cor- 
responding in  shape  with  the  bushel  pre- 
scribed by  the  0  Geo.  lY.  c.  74,  for  the 

WOOD 

English  Measure. — Wood-fuel  is  as- 
sized  into  shids,  billets,  faggots,  fall- 
wood,  and  cord-wood.  A  shid  is  of  fall- 
wood  and  cord-wood. 

A  shid  is  to  be  four  feet  long,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  are  marked  and  notched, 
their  proportion  must  be  in  the  girth — 
viz.,  if  they  have  but  one  notch,  they 
raubt  be  sixteen  inches  in  the  girth ;  if 
two  notches,  twenty- three  inches ;  if  three 
notches,  twenty-eight  inches ;  if  four 
notches,  thirty-three  inches;  and  if  five 
notches,  thirty-eight  inches  about. 

BUUtt  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  of 
which  there  should  be  three  sorts, 
namely,  a  single  cask,  and  a  cask  of  two. 
The  first  is  seven  inches,  the  second  ten 

MEASURE 

1000  Billets  of  Wood  -. 

10  Cwt.  of  Wood  s 

1  Cord  of  Wood  « 
100  lbs.  of  Wood 

MsooNo'psis.  (From  ivi^4eoa,  the  poppy, 
and  opm,  like.  Nat  ord.,  Poppy  worts 
[Papaveraceae].  Linn.,  l^-PoU/andria  1- 
Monogynia,') 

Hardj  herbaceoM  perenniali.  Divisiona  of  the 
plant  in  spring,  and  seeds  (which  ripen  freely),  at 
the  same  time ;  rich,  sandy  toil. 

Jr.  Co'm^'ca  (Welsh).  1.  Yellow.  June.  England. 
^ermstifo'lia  (thick-leaTcd).     i.     Orange,  red. 

California.     1833. 
'^dipAg'Ua  (two-leaved).     |.      Yellow.     Jane. 

Western -United  Stscet.    1854. 


sale  of  heaped  measure,  or  by  any  mid- 
tiple  or  aliquot  part  thereof,  filled  in  all 
parts  as  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brim 
as  the  size  and  shape  of  the  articles  will 
admit;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  sale  by  weight  of  any  article  hereto- 
fore sold  by  heaped  measure.  The  5  Oeow 
lY.  c.  74,  thus  referred  to,  enacts,  bj 
section  7,  that  for  potatoes,  fmit,  ^c,  the 
bushel  shall  be  mckde  round,  with  a  plaia 
and  even  bottom,  be  nineteen  inches 
and  a  half  from  outside  to  outside,  aoJ 
capable  of  containing  80lbb  weight  of 
water. 


FtTEL. 

inches,  and  the  third  foarteen  ineb« 
about.  They  are  sold  by  the  hundred  of 
five  score. 

Faggots  are  to  be  three  feet  long,  and, 
at  the  band,  of  twenty-four  inches  abcQt, 
besides  the  knot ;  of  such  faggots  fdsj 
go  to  the  load. 

Bavins  and  Spray-wood  ate  sdd  hj 
the  hundred,  which  are  accounted  a  load. 
Cord-wood  is  the  bigger  sort  of  fire-wood; 
and  it  is  measured  by  •  cord  or  hoe, 
whereof  there  are  two  measures — that  of 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  three  feet  ia 
breadth,  and  three  feet  in  height;  tlio 
other  is  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  ii 
height,  and  four  feet  in  breadth. 

OF  WOOD. 

=  1  Cord. 

=  1  Cord. 

=  i  Chaldron  of  Coals. 

=  1  Quintal  of  Wood. 

Jf.  heitropJ^lla  (various-leaved).  I.  OnafC,  mL 

California.     1833. 
—  Wait^ekU  (Dr.  WaUich'a).  Sf.    Bloc    Jcatb 

Sikkim  Himalaya. 

Mede'ola.  (Named  after  Jtf«tf«w,  tbe 
sorceress.  Nat.  ord.,  Pnrids  [Trilliaces]. 
Linn.,  tiSexandria  d-TrigyMttu  AUied  to 
Trillium.) 

Hardy  herbaceooa.  ^  Diviaion  of  the  plaat  ia 
spring ;  rich,  tandy  loil. 

If.  Virgi^niea  (Virginian).    |.     TtUov.     JoM 

Virginia.    1759. 
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Median  Apple,  or  Cimoif.  Ci'trus 
Mtfdica. 

Medica'oo.  Medick.  (From  medikey 
•  name  from  DioBcorides.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  PlanU  IFsLheyaem],  Linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  4t-Decattdriam  Allied  to  Tri- 
folium.) 

Hardy,  and  all  yellow-flowered,  eicept  where 
oCherwive  mentioned  Annual*,  by  seeds,  in  open 
border,  in  April ;  perennials,  by  seeds,  division  of 
the  plant,  and  slips  under  a  hand-light ;  shrubs, 
by  catlings  of  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light. 

HARD7  EYRBORBEN   SHRUB. 
Jf.  arbo'm  (tree.  Moon-trefoii).  8.  May.  Ugil* 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS, 
jr.  Car«Me'iut9(Carst).  1.  July.  Carinthia.  1789. 

—  ereta'eea  (ehalkj).    4.    July.    Tauria.     1805. 
— faleafta  (sickle.po<U«<).    S.    July.    England. 

—  ftomero'/a  (clustered).  1.    June.  Italy.    1817. 

—  ^/u/lno'«a  (sticky).  1.  June.   Caucasus.    I817. 

—  Mari'iM  (sea).   1.  July.  South  Europe.   1506. 
— prveM'0i6eiu(traiUBg).    1.    June.    South  Eu- 
rope.   1818. 

—  jiro«<ra'to  (lying«down).   |.   June.   Hungary. 

1793. 

—  auUfen  (cultivated).  S.  Violet.  June.  England. 
— verafeolor  (various-coloured).  8.  Yellow, 

blue.    June.    Britain. 
-*  w/naico'sa  (sub-shrubby).  1.  Violet,  yellow. 
June.    Pyrenees.    1820. 

HARDT  ANNUALS, 
jr.  octi/M'te  (prickly),    l.    July.     1609. 
^  bra/Agct^rpa  (short-podded).  ^.  June.  Triflis. 

18S3. 
^  emneeltaftH  (latticed).  1.  July.  Caucasus.  18 1 8. 
•-  Catai&niea  (Catalonian).  h.  July.    Catalonia. 

1820. 

—  eOfs'rit  (bair-fringed).    1.    July.    South  Eu- 

rope.    1686. 
«- coinMM<te  (crowned).  1.  June.  South  Europe. 

—  <fiM»/o'r9itt  (diac-formed).    |.    July.     South 

France.    ISSS. 

—  0ekfnua  (hedgehog;.  \.   3v\j,   South  France. 

1818. 
^^fenM/sa  (liffsag).    ^.    July.    Italy.    1<»19. 

—  Gert^rdi  (Gerard's).    1.  July.   South  Europe. 

1816. 

—  Hmmenumniafna  (Homemann's).    |.     June. 

Morocco.     1818. 

—  iR/erfe'xto  (interwoven).  1.  July.    Soath  Eu- 

rope.   iCsp. 
^taeimtfta  (jagge<i.i!aaee^.    |.    July.     Soatb 

Europe.    1683. 
^Ufoia  (smooth).  4.  July.  South  Europe.  I8I6. 
'-iappafeea  (burdock-like).    4.     July.     Mont- 

pelier.    1810. 
->  liiparJ/iM  (hop-like).    1.    June.    Britain. 
^'—-pnljftta^ckya  (nuny-spined).  Switserland. 

—  WiUdefuftM  (Wildenow's).    ^.    Europe. 

_  sls'/a  (spotted).    1^.    May.    England, 
r^rino'/a  (bordered).    1.    July.    South  Eu- 
rope.    I8I6. 

—  mmi^m'rpa  (mose-fruited).  |.  July.  Switser- 

land.    I8I6. 

—  MoUfasima  (softest).    \.   July.    Spain.    1818. 
*- wwrica'/a  (point-covered).  1.  June.  England. 

—  •rAaCK/a'Tte  fround-iwtf^etf).    1.   July.    South 

Europe.    1688. 
^prm'eo*  (early).    ^.    July.     Provence.    1898. 
«» rv'cta  (upright).    1.    July.    Barbary.    1818. 
•- fMfMfifn*  (rock).    1.    Jum.    Taaiia.    I8M. 


ir.  ftWWcB  (Siberian).   I.  June.  Siberia.    I»i7. 

—  <pA«roca'i7a  (round-fruited).  A.  July,   Itak*. 

1818. 
^•pinulo'ta  (nnan.spined).    4.     July.     South 
France.     1820. 

—  tflrio'te  (channelled).  4.  July.    South  France. 

1830. 

—  Tennrea'na  (Grenada).  |.  July.    Italy.    1880. 

—  tentaeula*ta  (tentaculated).    1.   June.    South 

Europe.     1800. 
^imrMna'ta   (top-shaped).     1.     July.     South 

Europe.  168O. 
Medini'lla.  ( Named  after  J,  de  Medi- 
nilla  y  Pineda,  governor  of  the  Marianne 
Islands.  Nat.  crd.,  Melastomade  [Melas- 
tomaoesB].  Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  l-A£ono» 
gynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  rosy  flowers.  Cut. 
tings  of  stumpy  side-shoots  root  the  sar<»t.  though 
cuttings  of  the  voung  shoou  root  freely,  when 
damping  is  avoided,  in  sand,  with  a  little  peat, 
under  a  bell-filass,  and  in  a  bottom-heat;  peat 
and  loam,  fibry  and  sandy.  Winter  temp.,  48° to 
55^  ;  summer,  6o°  to  8&**. 
M,  erythrophjf'Ha   (red -leaved).      J.      August. 

Khooseea.    1837. 

—  Jaoane'tuie  (Javanese).    4.    December.   Java. 

18S0. 

—  Siefto/rfJA'iM  (Siebold's).    94.     Rote.     April. 

Moluccas. 

—  fpecio'ta  (showy).    4.    July.    Java.    1845. 
Medlar.    Me'tpUus  Germa'nica. 
Varieties.  —  Blake's    Large ;     Dutch, 

largest  fruit;  Nottingham,  small,  but 
best  flavoured;  Stoneless,  infeiior,  but 
keeps  longer  than  others. 

Propagation:  by  Seed. — This  is  a 
tedious  mode,  the  seed  usually  lying  two 
years  before  it  germinates.  Sow,  im- 
mediately  the  fruit  containing  the  seed 
decays,  in  common,  light  soil.  Water 
the  seedlings  frequently  in  dry  weather ; 
thin  them  to  two  feet  apart ;  and  when 
four  or  five  years  old  they  will  be  fit  for 
final  planting. 

By  Layers. — This  may  be  done  in 
Februaiy  andMarch,makinguse  of  shoots 
of  the  previous  year.  They  will  have 
rooted  by  the  autumn. 

Grafting  and  Budding  may  be  done  on 
the  White  Thorn;  but  the  Pear  is  a 
better  stock  for  the  Medlar. 

Soil. — A  well -drained,  but  retentive 
loam  suits  it  best. 

Planting^  Pruning,  &c. — See  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  Pear. 

Storing. — The  fruit  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  until  November,  for  if  the  gather- 
ing is  made  before  th<»  fruitis  fully  matured, 
it  shrivels  without  ripening  in  its  decay. 
Spread  them  singly  upon  sand,  the  calyx, 
or  open  side  downwards,  and  dipping  the 
stalk  end  in  a  strong  brine  of  common 
salt  and  water,  which  is  said  to  check  the 
oewuixenee  of  mouldiness.  " 
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Msdu8A'i-HEAd.       Eupho'rbia   ea*piU 
Medu'ttB. 

Meoacli'miuic.  (From  megas,  large, 
and  klinCf  a  bed  ;  referring  to  the  axis,  ex 
rachis,  on  which  the  flowers  are  borne. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaoen].  Linn., 
iO-Gjfnandria  l-Monandrvi,  Allied  to 
CiiThopetalum.) 

Stove  orchidi,  from  Siem  Leooe.  Division  of 
the  pUnt  in  sprinir ;  shallow  baaketsin  spbairnum, 
rotten  wood,  eharcosl,  and  fibrj  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  60°;  summer,  60°  to  90°. 

M.fmliOa'tum  (sickle-shaped).    I.    Yellow,  red. 
March.     1824. 

—  — ■»  ma'yut  (large).  Tellow,  red.  March.  1833. 

—  mo'jrfmttjn  (largest).    1.    Yellow,  green.    1830. 

—  V9luU/num  (velvety).  Purple.  Yellow.    1845. 

Melaijsu'ca.  (From  melaMy  black,  and 
ieukos,  white ;  referring  to  the  colours  of 
tlie  old  and  young  bark.  Nat.  ord., 
MyrUehlooms  [MyrtaceeB].  Linn.,  18- 
folyadelphia  2-Poljfatidria.) 

Evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Holland,  except 
where  otherwiM  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  the 
shoots  in  May,  as  they  are  getting  firm  at  their 
base,  and  not  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  peat  and  loam,  most  of 
the  latter,  with  a  fair  portion  of  sand,  and  nodules 
of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  38?  to  4&°.  Many 
are  About  as  hardy  as  a  myrtle,  and  will  stand 
ay.unst  a  conservauve  wall  with  a  little  protection. 

STOVE   EVERGREENS. 
M.  leutade'ndron  (white  Ciye/mi-tree).  15.  Whit*. 
£.  Ind.    1706. 

—  M#isor  (smaller  Ci^'eptU),  White.  B.  Ind.  18M. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
Jf.  arero'sa  (sharp- pointed).     Purple.    June. 
'  —  eulliMttftit/nea  (beautiluUsUmened).    Purple, 
rose.    June. 

—  calycVna  (/ar^re-calyxed).    S.    Purple.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1803. 

—  iMmnafta  (dccussatc-ZeoMtf).   4.   Lilae.    Att- 

gust.     1803. 

—  d^iua  (thickly-/eap<>iO«    >•    Purple.    1803. 

—  dUumm/o'tia  (diosm»-leaved).     4.     Reddish. 

June.     1794. 

—  4mmt/Ba  (bushy).    1. 

—  ert<6e'ircen«(blushing-«^am«ned).  Yellow.  June. 
•^/u'tgenM  (splendid).  0.  Scarlet.  AuKu»t.  lbU3. 

—  gent$tiftiflia  (broom-leaved).    4.    lied.    1703* 

—  grafndi*  (grand).    4. 

—  Att^e'/u(Hugel's).     1832. 
"I^perieifu'lia    (St.   John's-wort-leaved).      S. 

Scarlet.    July.     1 793' 

—  inea'na  (hoary).    S.    Yellow.    July.    181 7. 
—yim(ptfrot'def( juniper-like).  S.  Suipei.  June. 

1830. 

—  lanceola'ta  (spear-head-^raveif)*  4.  Ja»    1917i 

—  fNi/tiifo'sa  (marsh).    0.     Red.     August.     1808. 

—  puiche'UalneM).    9.    Purple.    July.    ItM. 

—  ra'<<it/a  (tile-like).     Pink.     May. 

—  tcafbra  (rough-^ea»e</).  S.  Purple.  Maj.  1801. 

—  teriafta  (row-ranged).     Rose.    June.  * 

—  tpina^aa  (spinv).    Yellow.    June. 

»  Of Mo'mea  (scaly-co^yxetf).  4.  Lilac.  June.  1806. 

—  $qumrr</»a  (spreadiug).    8.     White.     1/94. 
•~  «#rt«'<a  (channelled'/raeed).  4.  Purple.  June. 

1803. 
'^•tgpheUn'tUs*  (sty phelia  •  like).      4.     White. 
June.    17W3* 


M.  teiraguFnm  (Ibur-aiigled).    4.    II 

—  thgmifii^lia  (thy me* leaved).  9.  Purple.  ▲■! 

179a. 

—  IHMo;iA^VIa  (hair-leaved).    Pink.    May. 

—  Mn^roiu  (three-ncrred).    S.    1810. 

—  virgafta  (twinr).    9.     1818. 

Melanobrhjl'a.  (From  meloM^  blacl^ 
and  rheOf  to  How  ;  referring  10  the  jai€« 
becoming  black  varnish.  Kau  ord^ 
Attaeards  [Anacardiacew].  TJnn^  24> 
Polygcania  2-Dicecia.) 

The  black  poisonous  vmmish  of  Hartabaa  ia  the 

froduce  of  this  tree,  the  Theet-see,  or  Khea  uf 
ndia.  Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cutting  of  ri^ 
shoots,  with  the  leaves  on.  in  sand,  under  a  gjaiM. 
and  in  beat ;  peat  and  loaou  Winter  teaap.,  ii* 
to  00^;  summer,  0«|P  to  8A°. 

M,  Mtita'tistima  (most  uieful.    BUiek  Fm  tmk  fw>. 
100.    Red.    £.  Ind.    It»29. 

Mela'ntoiuh.  (From  melas,  black, 
and  anUioSf  a  flower ;  referring  to  the 
dusky  blossoms.  Nat  ord.,  Jdmimmtia 
[Melanihaceie].  Linn.,  0  Hexaudrim,  3- 
Trigynicu    Allied  to  Veratrum.) 

The  Melanths  are  all  mora  or  lesa   poiaoaflwa. 

Half-hardy  bulbs,  requiring  the  greeohomeor  cpkd 
pit  in  winter,  or  the  but  lis  to  be  kept  drj  and  at 
rest;   propagated  by  ofiseta  and  seeda;    aattdy 

loam  and  peat. 

if.  Cape'fwe  (Cape),    f.    Yellow.     Umj. 
of  Good  Hope.     1708. 

—  tfOio'^a  (hair-fringed).    4.    Pale  yellow.  Ji 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18 10. 
^^gramCneum   (grassv).       1.      White. 

Madagore.     1823. 
^Jw^nceum  (ruah-lefforrf).    4.    Pink. 

bcr.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ITtt 
•*  pkalangiufdet  ( phaliingium-Uke).     1  • 

June.    Carolina.    1810. 

—  MCV^ndutn  {%idt-Jloa^rimg).     I .     White. 

teniber.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ISltu 

—  5fArrtcum  (Siberian).     1.    Siberia.     I) 

—  triqu^trum   (ihree-sided).       While* 

April.     N.  Amer      1847. 
■*  fUtiJU/rum  (one-flowered),    f.    Wbate. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     >7V. 

Mela. 'stoma.     (From  tnelas^  black,  and 

ffoma,   a    mouth ;    the  eatable     berries 

stain  the  m'juih  a  dark  purple.  Nau  ord, 

Melastomadt   [Melastomaces].        Lina., 

iO-Decandria    I'MoHogyHtA.      Allied    to 

Osbeckia. ) 

Stove  evergreens.    Cuttings  of  tbe 
sandy  peat,  under  a  belUgla»s,  in  heat ; 
loam,  sandy  and  lumpv.     Wiatet 
00°  i  summer.  00**  to  85**. 

Jtf.  affi'ni*  (reUted).    4.    Purple.    S.  lad.     ISliw 

—  4/«eAa'iMi  (AlseUua*s).  1^.  Bed.  "= |  mn 

1824. 

—  a'tpera  (rough).  0.  Purple.  June.  K.  Ind*  181  a. 

—  JBa'nit<u(Sir  J.  Bank*').     14.    WIum.      ^«^ 

tembcr.     N.  HoUand.     IBM. 

—  ea'adufa  (white).    4.    Purple.    Chm«,     IBM. 

—  eoryat^o'sa  (corymbcd).    i.    Parpis*      Jnaa. 

Siierra  Leone.     t/tfS. 

—  cymo'ea  (cymed).     S.     Purple.      Juaai.      S. 

Amer.     17US. 

—  •CMto'ta  (riblexs).    4.    Purple.     J^J        J[» 

BMica.    i;iM« 
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Purple. 
.    June. 
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U.tXmtgtfta  (•loDgatcd).      I. 

SSierra  Leone.     1833. 
'-  wuMcrocafrpa    (large  -  fruited). 

June.    China.     1703. 
'■^  Mmtnba'thriea  (litltJbu).    C.    Purple 

E  Ind.    1703. 
^  p^UverfUe'nlum  (powdered).      Red.      If  arch. 

Sumatra.     18S3. 

—  9mmgm*nea  (bloody),    t,    Purpla.  September. 

China.    1818. 

Melha'nia.     (After  Mount  Melhan,  in 

Arabia  Felix,  where  the  first  of  them  was 

discovered.    Nat.  ord.,  Bytineriads  [Bytt- 

ueriaces].      Linn.,    16  Moncuielphia    2- 

I*cntantbritu    Allied  to  Astrapsea.) 

StoTe  evergreen  trees,  with  white  flowers.  Cut- 
ting* of  the  balf-ripened  shoots  in  undy  peat,  in 
a  lUile  bottom-heat,  and  under  a  bell-gla»» ;  sandy 
peat  and  a  little  loam.  Winter  temp.,  AO**  to  00° ; 
•umraer,  60**  to  85°. 

M,  BmehtflUi  (BurcheH's).    IS.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1818. 
-^  OTftkri/xplan  (red-wood).      IS.     July.      St. 

Helena.    1772. 

—  meluno'xplon  (black-wood).     S.     July.     St. 

Helena. 
Mz'lia.  Bead- tree.  {Melia^  the 
Manna  Ash ;  referring  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Metiadt  [Me- 
Bacefe].  Linn.,  lODecandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.) 

Seeds  and  cutting*  of  the  ripe  shoots  in  sand, 
vnder  a  bell-gla«s.  and  in  a  mild  Vioitom-heat ; 
sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Azedaru'eh  and  aas- 
traflu  will  stand  against  a  wall  in  the  Kouth  of 
the  islar.d.  The  monks  formerly  strung  the  fruit 
UMbead*. 

0RZENH0X7SS  EYEBOBEENS. 
jr.  aiM^'a'/is  (southern).  Lilac.  Nl  Holland.  1810. 
->  AMtdoTv/eh  (Asedarach).     46.     Blue.      July. 

dyrla.    1650. 

STOVE  EVERGBEEMS. 
M.  jModira'cAta   (Asadirachta).       OO.      White. 

July.     E.  Ind.     1759. 
» compo'sita  (eompound-Zeacctf)*     '0*      White, 

red.    July.     £.  Ind.     18:0. 

—  e*c^l»o  (lofty).  40.  White.  July   E.  Ind.  1810. 

—  Ouinee'figiw  (Guinea).    80.    Wk  %  red.  July. 

Guinea.     1824. 

—  roAw's/a  (robust).     80.      White,  red.     July. 

£.  Ind.    I8S0. 

—  fl^pCrte  (»ttperb).    90.    White,  red.    B.  Ind. 

1810. 

Mxlia'nthus.  Honey  Flower.  (From 
mulj  honey,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  the 
tul>e.H  contain  a  copious  supply  of  honey- 
like juice.  Nat.  ord.,  Beancapert  [Zy go* 
phyllaceSB].  Linn.,  4,-Tetrandria  1-Mq- 
noggnia.) 

Tk«  natives  obtain  honey  for  food  by  shaking 
tiie  branches  of  Melia'ntfuu  ma'Jor  when  in  blos- 
•om.  Evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CutttB^  of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a 
hasd-light ;  nch,  sandjr  soil ;  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse,  cold  pit,  or  a.  conservative 
wall  in  winter. 

JTcMio'jttf  (tufted).    S.    Yellow.     1820. 

—  migyor  (greater).     10.     Brown.    June.      1088. 
(smaller).    8.    Brown.    June.    1O9O. 


Hexj'chrus.  (From  melichrotj  honey • 
coloured;  referring  to  glands  on  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacridi  [Epacrida- 
ceie].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-MoHftyynim, 
Allied  to  Styphelia.) 

Oreenhonite  scarlet-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  sboou  when  two 
inches  long,  and  a  little  hard  at  their  ba»e ;  stdi - 
cuttings,  after  pruning  down,  are  the  best  |  sandy 
peat.     Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45<*. 

M,  mefdttu  (middle).    1.    May.    1834. 

—  roMta  (wbeel-ahaped).    )|.    June.    1884. 

Melico'cca.      Honey-berry.      (From 

mel,  honey,  and  cocco$f  a  berry ;  referring 

to  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit.    Nat.  pnL, 

SoapivorU   [Sapindaceie].     Linn-.,.->d-^it' 

iandria   1-Monoyynia.     Allied  'Xfi    Pie- 

rardia.)  '^ 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell>glas«,  in  heat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  00°;  summer,  OfH' 
to  80*. 

Af.  6i7«f  a  (two-paired).    lO.    Yellow.    AntiUea. 
1778. 

—  olivmfo'rutU   (olive  -  shaped).      10.      Yellow. 

Grenada.     18'24. 

—  panieula'tu  (panicled).      SO.      St.  Domingo. 

ISSO. 

—  trifjuga  (three-paired).    SO.    Ceylon.     litiO. 

Meli'cope.  (From  ««?/,  honey,  sud 
hope,  an  incision  ;  referring  to  the  nec- 
tary of  notched  glands.  Nat.  orU.,  Rue- 
tportt  [Rutacefs].  linn.,  Q-Octandria  1- 
Monogynia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  smaU  sido- 
shuots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  Blay ;  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

Jr.  tema'ta  (three-Wfloted).     0.    White.    K«w 
Zealand.    1823. 

Meu'oytus.  (From  mc^t,  honey,  and 
eyUfs,  a  cavity ;  referring  to  the  cavity  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord., 
Bixads  [ Flacourti aceoe ] .  Linn., 22  -Diacia 
QHexandria,    Allied  to  Flacourlia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrnb.  Cuttings  of 
shoots  getting  Arm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
Hay;  sanHy  peat,  and  a  little  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  88°  to  45°. 

M.  ramifio'rtu  (branch-flowered).      0.      Whito. 
New  Zealand.    182'i. 

Mblilo'tus.  Melilot  (From  tnc^t, 
honey,  and  lolusj  the  honey-lotus.  Nat. 
ord.,  LegunuHovs  Plants  [Fabaeefle]. 
Linn.,  VJ •  Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,  Allied 
to  Trifolium.) 

Seed  in  common  soil ;  arh&rea^  by  seed  and  by 
cuttings,  does  best  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  k 
deserving  of  more  cultivation. 

M.  arbo'ren  (txtt).  15.  White.  July.  Turkiy.  IRaflw 

—  leuca'nthn  (white-flowered).    4.  While.  Julyi 

Europe. 

—  muanfolena    (sweet-smelling),      i.      I  slloift 

July*    Daboria.    1484. 
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Met.t'b8A.  Balm.  (From  meliua,  a 
bee;  literally,  a  bee-flower.  Nat.  ord., 
LabiaUis  [Laraiaceffi].  Linn.,  l^-Didy- 
nomia  l-Oymnospermia,) 

Rftrdy  herbftCAOtti  perenniala.     DiTidin^  the 
roots  in  apring ;  common  garden-soil.  See  Balm. 
M.  Cnftira  (CreUn).      White,    purple.      June. 
Csndis.    160tf. 

—  q^'jM'iu  (shop).    1.    White.    July.    South 

Europe.     157S. 
^ variega'ta  (striped-ZesMrf).     1.    WhiU. 

June.    Osrdens. 
villo'ea   ("haggy).       White.        August. 

IUI7.    157s. 
^  microphy^lU    (smsU-letTed).      |.       Parple. 

June.    Corsica.    I8*i0. 
^  polpafnthoe   (many  •  flowered).      1.      White. 

July.     1890. 

—  Pyrma'ica  (Pyrenean).     1.     White,  purple. 

y^Iy.    Pyrenees.    I8OO. 

Meli'ttis.  Bastard  Balm.  (The 
same  dehvation  as  Melissa.  Nat.  ord., 
Lahiatet  [Lamiaces].  Linn.,  l^Didy- 
namia  l-OymnotpermiaJ) 

8am«  culture  as  Balm. 

jr.  wMliaeophj/'Uum  (balm-lesTed).      I.     Flesh. 
May.    England. 

—  —^  tUpi'na  (alpine).  |.  Flesh.  Hay.  Switaer- 

land. 

—  —— ir^'afM'^o'ra  (large-flowered).    1.    White, 

yellow.    May.    England. 

Miloca'otus,  or  Melon -shaped  Cac- 
tus, a  sectional  genus  of  Gactas,  difiEering 
from  Echinooaclus  in  having  the  flowers 
produced  on  a  head  covered  with  dense, 
woolly,  and  bristly  hairs,  called  a  tomen- 
tum,  while  those  of  Echinooactus  issue 
from  the  bare  ribs,  or  angles.  Treatment 
similar  to  that  for  MammiUaria.  Suckers 
and  offsets;  loam,  peat,  and  lime-rubbish. 

Melodi'mus.  (From  meUmy  an  apple, 
and  dineoy  to  turn  round;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  fruit  Nat.  ord.,  Dog- 
banet  [ApocynacesB].  Linn.,  b-Penian- 
dria  2-Digifnia,    Allied  to  Carissa.) 

The  fruit  of  this  and  some  other  allied  genera 
•re  eatable,  but  not  of  much  merit.  Stove  ever- 
green twiners,  with  white  flowers,  blooming  in 
July.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  side-shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  beat ;  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  lirtle  sand.  Winter  temp.,  Mf*  to  0«*| 
summer,  08"  to  85". 

Jr.  mono^gfttua  (one-pistlled).  10.  E.  Ind.  1890. 

—  paroifo'Ufu  (small-leaved).     E.  Ind.     Ijys. 
'-  aVtt'fttfnM  (climbing).  15.  New  Caledonia.  177i. 

—  witdMkttme  (waved-JMeeil).    E.  Ind. 

Melolontha.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  May-bug,  or  Cockchafer  {Melo- 
hnthawdgaru) ;  a  drawing  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  grub  are  given  at  page  15, 
vol.  v.,  of  The  CoUage  Gardener,  This 
grub  very  closely  resembles  that  of  ano- 
ther species,  M.  horticola,  Garden  Beetle, 
or  Braokendook— i'Ay^^fl^lAa  of  some 


entomologists.  The  latter  beetle  {Tkkd, 
ii.,  171)  is  found  in  June  and  Jnlj, 
among  the  petals  of  white  roses.  It  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  rather  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  Its 
wing-cases  are  reddish-brown,  shining, 
and  shorter  than  the  body ;  the  body  and 
head  are  dark  green,  and  the  antenna 
redditth,  having  at  their  ends  a  dark- 
green  club.  It  also  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  apples,  pears,  and  rosea,  gnawing  them 
full  of  small  holes,  and  even  transferring 
its  attacks  to  the  young  firoit  of  the 
apple.  During  the  latter  part  of  July 
the  female  retires  into  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  there  depositing  her  eggs, 
from  which  the  grubs  speedilj  are  pro- 
duced, and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants, 
especially  of  grass.  The  only  mode  el 
reducing  the  number  of  these  beetles  b 
by  searching  for  them  during  the  even- 
ing, when,  if  detected,  they  stiffen  their 
outstretched  legs,  and  feign  death ;  but 
in  the  day  they  fly  about  swiftly,  and  are 
captured  with  great  difficulty.  It  i!«  said 
that  when  grass  suffers  from  the  grabs 
of  either  of  these  beetles,  they  may  be 
extirpated  by  watering  with  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  from  gas-works. 

Me'lon.     {Cu'eumU  me'lo,) 

Varietiet, — ^These  are  so  nnniercM^ 
that  we  must  be  very  severe  in  our  sdee- 
tion,  confining  ourselves  to  such  as  are 
most  generally  useful  in  Britain;  and 
these  we  must  classify  aooording  to  their 
habits. 

Cantaloups,  the    Rocks,  the    Grem- 
fleshed,  the  Yalentia,  or  Winter,  and  the 
Persians,    with    their    various    hybrids. 
Amongst  the  Cantahu^  we  have  both 
round  and  oblong,  plain  and  netted,  the 
Orange,   the    Montagues,    Ac    In  tht 
Bocke  we  have  the  Small  Scarlet-flesbed, 
the  Black,  the  Large,  and  the  Eatiy, 
Ao.    In   the   Oreen^Mh  class  we  may 
point  to  the  Beech-wood,  which  may  al- 
most be  considered  the  type  of  this  aee- 
tion,  the  Small  Green-fleshed  Egyptian, 
of    exquisite    flavour,    and    thin    rind: 
these,  with  the  various  varieties  known 
by  the  name  of  Snow's,  Terry's,  the  Kew. 
green-flesh,  Ac.    These  are  the  most 
generally  useful  melons,  being  hardy, 
free-setters,  and  not  Uahlo  to    loi   or 
canker. 

Next  we  may  advert  to  the  Wiaief 
Melontf  a  class  which  will  keep  x  long 
time  after  they  are  out :  and  the  Vdentim 
may  be  placed  amongst  this   di^ftnoa^ 
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TjAstly,  are  the  Penians,  with  their  use- 
fal  hybrids.  The  types  of  these  Persian 
hybrids  are,  priooipally,  the  Ispahan,  the 
Dampsha,  the  Germek,  and  the  Hoo- 
sainee. 

PropofoUan:  bv  ^ee<i.— Most  prac- 
tieal  men  prefer  old  seed  to  new,  as  mn- 
ning  less  to  bine.  A  bottom-heat  of 
from  75®  to  85^  is  essential ;  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  np,  and  just  before  the 
second  set  of  leaves  begin  to  appear,  the 
yonng  plants  may  be  potted  into  five-inch 
pots,  two  in  a  pot,  in  a  soil  of  three  parts 
strong  loam,  enriched  with  manure.  A 
temperature  of  70^  to  80®  must  be  se- 
cured to  them,  and  the  pots  should  be 
plunged.  As  soon  as  the  central  shoot 
begins  to  sprout  firom  between  the  seed- 
leaves  it  may  be  pinched  off;  and  this, 
if  other  points  be  right,  will  cause  the 
protrusion  of  a  pair,  or  more,  of  shoots, 
more  fruitful  in  character,  and  these  are 
enough  as  **  leaders."  In  about  a  fort- 
night afterwards  they  will  be  fit  for  the 
fruiting-bed. 

By  Cuttings, — This  mode  of  culture 
has  been  recommended  by  some,  as  serv- 
ing  to  restrict  that  excessive  luxuriance 
which  is  frequently  inimical  to  fertile 
blossoming.  Under  proper  culture  the 
plan  answers;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
seedling  plan  is  the  better.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  a  certain  mode  of  perpetuating 
choice  kinds,  and  as  such  should  not  he 
Icist  sight  of.  Healthy,  free-growing,  yet 
Hhort-jointed  shoots,  should  be  selected, 
and  the  usual  bottom-heat  and  atmo- 
spheric temperature  must  be  secured; 
in  addition  to  this,  there  must  be  a 
liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  the  dose  treatment,  with  shading, 
incidental  to  the  growth  of  cuttings. 
lYheo  established,  the  plants  will  need 
no  **  stopping;*'  and  they  require  a  more 
generous  soil  when  finally  planted. 

8ub$equ€nt  Cnlture.-^The  melon  is 
fruited  by  a  variety  of  modes,  but  in  all 
a  oertain  amount  of  bottom-heat,  as  well 
as  atmospheric,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bottom- heat  should  never  descend 
below  70**,  nor  range  above  90**,  whilst 
an  atmosphere  not  below  65^,  nor  above 
80*,  will  be  most  suitable,  permitting, 
however,  a  rise  of  eight  or  ten  degrees 
from  sunshine.  In  no  situation  can  the 
melon  endure  shade. 

CuUmre  in  the  Dung  bed,    (For  prepa- 
ration of  this  Bee  Hotbed.) — The  earliest 
melons   are  generally  soira  about  the 
34 


middle  of  January,  in  a  seed-bed  8p«»* 
cially  prepared.    Great  caution  is   ne- 
cessary; and  when  the  plants  are  up, 
and  the  two  seed-leaves  fully  developed, 
they  may  be  planted  out  singly  in  five- 
inch  pots,  in  rich  soil.    About  Uiis  time 
the  ridging-out  bed  must  be  got  up  for 
their  reception,  and  this  must  be  com- 
posed of  materials  perfectly  sweet.    Be- 
gular  ventilation  and  frequent  waterings 
will  soon  render  the  air  within  perfectly 
sweet ;  and  then  the  hills  of  soil  may 
be  introduced ;   in    doing    which  it  is 
good  practice  to  form  hoUows  two-thirds 
the  depth  of  the  bed,  and  to  fill  them  to 
the  ordinary  surface  with  brickbats  or 
rubble,  laying  a  turf  with    the   grass 
downwards  on  the  top,  and  on  this  the 
hillocks  may   be   placed.    The   young 
plants  will,  by  this  time,  have  produced 
three  or  four  shoots  each,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  retain  two  of  the  best  on  each. 
They  may  now  be  ridged  out,  and  must 
afterwards  be  occasionally  watered  when 
dry ;  watering,  according  to  the  weather, 
also  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  the  tin- 
covered  dung  almost  daily.    Henceforth, 
regular  linings  must  be  supplied,  and 
those  often  turned  and  watered;  main- 
taining steadily  the  temperatures,  and 
taking  care  that  the  bottom-heat  in  no 
part  of  the  interior  exceeds  90**.    As 
strong  linings  will  be  requisite  at  this 
early  period,  much  water  will  be  neces- 
sary twice  or  thrice  a-week,  round  the 
insides  of  the  frames,  and  next'  to  the 
linings,  to  prevent  burning.    As  soon 
as  the  plants  begin  to  spread,  the  re- 
maining soil  must  be  added ;  each  light 
requiring,  in  the  whole,  from  two    to 
three  barrowsful.    The  surface  of  tlie 
bed  must  be  formed  convex,  the  plants 
occupying  the  highest  point.  Two  plants 
are  enough  for  each  light,  and  a  shoot 
may  be  led  to  each  angle  of  the  light, 
and  then  the  main  shoots,  taking  the 
whole  light,  will  form  the  letter  X,  the 
centre  of  the  letter  indicating  the  ridging- 
out  point.    As  soon  as  each  of  theKO 
shoots  reaches  to  within  from  six  to  nine 
inches  of  the  frame  side,  it  must  be 
pinched,  and  the  laterals  forced  out  by 
this   pinching  will    produce   blossoms, 
some  males,  others  females ;  the  former 
generally  preponderating. 

The  female  blossoms  must  be  car<>- 
fhlly  "set**  or  impregnated  daily,  choosing 
about  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  for  the  operation, 
when  the  farina  will  be  dry.    As  soon  as 
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firom  three  to  four  fruit  are  seoored  on 
each  plant,  and  these  are  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  all  the  blossoms  must  be 
kept  cut  away,  male  and  female,  as  they 
appear.  Each  axillary  shoot  with  a  fruit 
must  be  pinched  or  stopped  three  or  four 
eyes  beyond  the  fruit;  and  frequent 
stopping  practised  with  all  the  other  por- 
tions, removing  at  all  times  coarse  shoots 
which  threaten  to  overpower  the  bearing 
portions.  The  chief  object  should  be 
to  expose  as  much  healthy  foliage  as 
possible,  and  that  connected  with  bear- 
ing portions,  to  the  light,  not  suffering 
late-formed  leaves  to  overshadow  the 
older  healthy  leaves.  Still,  the  sides  of 
the  frame  must  be  occasionally  watered ; 
and  when  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  a  liberal  watering  of  liquid-manure 
may  be  given,  avoiding,  however,  wetting 
the  collars  of  the  plants  at  all  times.  Yen- 
tilation  must  be  daily  had,  but  much 
caution  is  necessary ;  good  linings  must 
be  maintained,  in  order  to  support  the 
necessary  temperature  with  ventilation. 
By  these  means,  fine,  ripe  Cantaloups  or 
Beechwoods  may  be  cut  by  the  middle  of 
May.  We  may  add  that  the  root-watering 
may  require  to  be  repeated,  but  water 
must  be  entirely  withheld  a  week  or  two 
before  they  commence  ripening,  and  an 
extra  amount  of  ventilation  used  during 
the  ripening  period. 

The  main  features  of  their  culture  in 
houses  or  pUSt  or  on  Irellises^  are  precisely 
the  same,  except  that,  having  a  greater 
depth  of  soil,  and  more  room  to  ramble,  a 
much  greater  length  of  main  shoot  may  be 
allowed  before  stopping.  In  whatever  situ- 
ation, about  80**  of  bottom-heat,  and  an 
average  of  70^  atmospheric,  will  be  found 
to  suit  them  best,  except  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sun-light  increases  they  will 
readily  bear  an  increase  of  from  5^  to 
10",  both  to  the  roots  and  branches. 

Bed. — Although  a  common  hotbed  is 
generally  used  for  thin  plant,  yet  a  pit  is 
more  economical  of  heat,  and,  by  enabling 
a  more  regular  temperature  to  be  sus- 
tained, renders  the  fruit  in  greater  per- 
fection. The  pit  is  a  rectangular  frame 
or  bin,  built  of  nine-inch  brick-work,  and 
enclosed  by  a  glass  case  of  the  necessary 
dimensions.  Mr.  Smitti,  gardener  to  A. 
Keith,  Esq.,  of  Ravelstone,  N.B.,  has 
suggested  a  mode  of  building  a  pit  which 
renders  the  renewed  of  the  heat  in  it 
easy:  and.  as  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  it  report,  is  the  means  of  con- 


siderable saving  compared  with  the  eon- 
raon  mode  of  forming  an  open  bed.  Bol 
the  facility  with  which  linings  nay  be 
applied  is  its  best  feature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  at  onee 
show  the  form  of  the  pit  and  Mr.  Smith'« 
mode  of  applying  the  linings.  ▲  is  the 
pit,  the  side  of  which,  a  a,  instead  of 
being  a  continuous  piece  of  bnck>work, 
are  merely  rows  of  pillars  six  feet  apart; 


and  the  brick-work  of  the  fi*ame,  hh,n 
supported  by  bars  of  iron  reaching  firoia 
pillar  to  pillar.  An  outer  wall,  c  c,  ii 
constructed  at  two  and  a  half  feet  dis- 
tance from  the  pillars  on  each  side;  thus 
two  bins  are  formed  in  which  the  linings 
are  inserted,  as  is  found  necessary,  and 
are  kept  close  covered  with  thick  boards; 
d  represents  the  lights  which  thus  ars 
formed  without  any  wooden  fram^L  For 
other  modes  of  construction,  s^e  Hotbeo, 
Pits,  &c.  If  a  common  hotb<Ml  is  em- 
ployed, fifteen  barrow -loads  of  duag  it 
the  usual  allowance  to  each  light,  which 
make  it  about  six  inches  higher  than  is 
allowed  for  the  cucumber  bed  of  largest 
dimensions. 

If  a  melon-house  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  and  mode  adopted  h$ 
Mr.  Fleming:  — 


^  The  house  is  twentj-eight  feet  long, 
and  fifteen  wide,  and  i»  heated  by  means 
of  a  saddle  boiler,  wiih  four- inch  pipes 
passing  round  the  outride  of  the  pit, 
which  pipes  are  fitted  with  east-iron 
troughs,  for  holding  water  to  regulate  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Beneatli 
the  pit  is  an  arched  chamber,  a,  along 
the  front  of  which  runs  the  flue,  ft,  im> 
parting  a  slight  degree  of  heat  to  the 
soil  above,  and  also  serving  to  heM  « 
series  of  arches,  c,  which  run  along  be> 
neath  the  path,  and  are  eniertHl  (rom  a 
hoube  in  froatf  d,  and  whioii  arv  lucd  Sai 
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fofring  rhubarb,  &c.,  ia  the  winter."— 
Qardeneri'  GkronicU. 

Cniture  of  the  Persian  Aiftif.^'These 
are  mach  more  tender  than  the  ordinary 
green-fleshed  melons ;  they  will  not  en- 
dare  so  low  a  temperature,  and  neither 
will  they  tbriTein  so  moint  an  atmosphere. 
A  high  authority,  speaking  of  the  Persian 
melons,  has  thus  observed : — **  They  are 
fooDd  to  require  a  vei7  high  temperature, 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  extremely 
Immid  soil,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  impatient  of  an  undue  supply  of 
moisture,  which  eauses  spottJDgs  and 
decay  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe." 

We  are  informed  that  in  Persia,  where 
the  melon  grows  in  the  open  fields,  that 
the  ground  where  they  are  cultivated  is 
crossed  in  various  ways  by  streams,  be- 
tween which  the  melons  are  placed  on 
raised  beds  highly  manured.  It  would 
aeem,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  excel  in 
their  culture,  the  following  may  be  taken 
98  maxims : — IsL  The  brightest  of  glass 
is  requisite,  to  admit  every  ray  possible 
of  the  sunlight  2nd.  A  very  high  at- 
mospheric temperature  must  be  sus- 
tained, and  especially  in  order  that  the 
cultivator  may  be  enabled  to  ventilate 
freely,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
damp.  drd.  A  rich  soil,  dry  in  its  upper 
surface,  but  rather  moist  beneath.  It  is 
urged  by  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  their  culture,  that  they  should  be 
trained  on  trellises;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  opinion  is  correct  They  may, 
however,  be  trained  against  the  back 
walls  of  stoves,  or  grown  in  large  pots, 
to  which  in  due  time  a  dish  of  water 
may  be  affixed,  and  the  shoots  trained 
on  portable  trellises. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  general 
remarks.  The  foliage  of  melons,  of 
whatever  kind,  should  never  be  ruffled  or 
disturbed ;  training  and  stopping,  there- 
fore, must  be  attended  to  in  due  time. 
Melons  should  not  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come luxuiiant  until  a  crop  of  fruit  com- 
mences swelling ;  after  this  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  encourage  them  too  much. 
Again,  they  should  never  be  watered  in- 
discriminately overhead,  after  the  man- 
rer  of  cucumbers,  unless  it  be  some  of 
the  ordinary  green-flesh  kinds,  during 
p«Tiodt»  of  continued  heat  and  a  dry  ac- 
laoMphere. 

IHteases. — These  are  few  properly  so 
Mlled  except  the  gum  and  canker,  and  | 
those  are  mostly  engendered  by  woundj»  | 


or  bruises  on  gross  subjects,  producing  a 
sort  of  vegetable  gangrene.    When  such 
oeours,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  slate, 
tile,  or  piece  of  glass  beneath  the  affected 
part,  and  to  pile  a  mixture  of  quick -Ume 
three  parts,  and  charcoal-dust  one  part,  ia 
a  hillock  around  and  above  the  wound, 
changing  the  same  whenit  becomes  damp. 
Intectt,  —  See   Aca&ub,    Aphis,    and 
Ihrips. 
Melon  Puhpkin.  Cura/bita  mehp^po^ 
Melon  Thistle.    Meloca'ctus, 
Melon  Tuuk's-Cap.    Meloca'eltu  com- 
mii'Mtff. 

Meme'cylon.  (Bioscorides*  name  for 
the  fhiit  of  the  Arbutus.  Nat  ord., 
Mekutomadt  [Melastomaces].  Lion., 
S-Octandria  l-Monoyifuia,  Allied  to 
Mouriria.) 

The  berries  of  M.  ed»fle  are  eaUble,  hat  net 
very  good.  Stove  eiergreeni.  Cuttingt  of  thoute 
in  send,  under  e  glass,  in  heet ;  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  good  portion  of  sand,  and  pieeet  of  cbiir- 
coal.  Winter  temp.,  60^  to  kb^\  •ummer,  fle* 
toS5^ 

M.mmgutafhtm  (angled).      S.      Parple.     llay. 
Mauritius.     1820. 

—  ei^iteUa'ium  (smaU-headed).     4.    July.    B. 

Ind.    1790. 
~  Miii'lc  (eauble).    10.   Parple.   Ceylon.    ISM. 

—  grafnde  (large).    Blue.    May.    E.  Ind.    ISM. 

Menaste'lha.  (From  mene,  the  moon, 
and  steima,  a  crown ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  heads  of  flowers.  Nst 
ord.,  AseUpiads  [Asclepiadace&J.  Linn., 
i^-Pentandria  %Digynia, 

Stove  evergreen  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  when  three  inches  long,  taken  off  close  to 
the  stem,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  55"  to  6o°  ; 
summer,  Oo^  to  80^. 

M,  parvi/la^rum   rsmall-flowered).     0.      Green, 
white.    W.  ind. 

Mbnio'cus.  (From  m«ne,  the  moon, 
and  okkoSf  the  eye;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  seed-pod.  Nat  ord.,  Crud/ert 
[BrassicacesJ.  Linn.,  H-Tetradyiuuniu, 
Allied  to  Aubretia.) 

A  hardj  annual.  Seed  in  A  pril,  in  common  soil. 

jr.  lte<ro'«tu  (flax-leaved).     4*     White.     June. 
Caucasus.    1810. 

Mbni'scium.  (From  menvtkoSf  a  cres- 
cent; referring  to  the  shape  of  the  spore, 
or  seed-cases.  Nat  ord..  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiacese].     Linn.,   2^'Crjfjftoffamia   1- 

FiUcet.) 
Stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spores.    See  Paant. 

Jr.  euepidnftum  (sharp- poiuted).    May.    Isle  ol 
Luson. 

—  palu*etre  (marsh).    4.     May.    W.  Ind. 

—  prnUferum  (proliferous).   Mhv.   K.  Ind.  1830. 

—  ritittaAi'/um  (netted).    |.    Mayi   MaitiaiouAi 

i/iia. 
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JIf.  aorhifh'NmmiuorbAmrtA),  1.    Brmstl.    IB33. 

—  triphyUum  (three-leaved).   I.  June.   E.  lou. 

1828. 

Menispb'rmuic.     MooDseed.     (From 

mene,  the  moon,  and  tperma,  a    seed. 

Nat.  ord.,  MenUpermads  [Menisperma- 

oesB].     Linn.,  ^"i-Diacia  IQ-Decandria, 

Allied  to  Cocoalas.) 

Chieflj  hardj  deciduous  twining  plants.  Divi- 
sion  of  the  roots  i  enttings  in  spring  under  a  hand- 
light,  and  by  seeds  sown  at  the  same  timet  com- 
mon garden-soil. 

Jf.  amtanfatimum  (most-bitter).  Yellow.  E.  Ind. 
1804.    Stove  evergreen  climber. 

—  Cafimie'fwe  (Canadian).    10.     tireen,  yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1001. 
^ '•^-' lohaftum  (lobe-/eaee(<j.     Green,  yellow. 
June.    N.  Amer.    1733* 

—  Lfo'nti  (Lyon's).    10.    Purple.     June.     N. 

Amer.    18SS. 

MENOKTi'iJiBA.  (Named  after  T.  de 
MenonviUe,  a  French  naturalist  Nat.  ord., 
Orudfen  [BrassicaoesB].  Linn.,  15<ZV- 
Iradynamia,) 

Hardy  annual.    Seeds  ;  common  garden-soil. 

JIf.  jSft/o'/ia  (thread-leaTed).    1.  Oreenish-whtte. 
Attgtut.    Chili.    1836. 

Mb'ntha.  Mint  {Mentha  is  the 
Latin  name  of  the  herb.  Nat  ord., 
Labiates,  OT  Lipiooris  [LamiacesB].  Linn., 
I4t-Didynamia  l-Ojfmnospermia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  purple-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Ditisiim  of 
the  plant  or  roots  in  spring  and  autumn^the  Hr«t 
period  is  the  best  in  stifF,  clayey  soils ;  common 
garden-soil. 

Jf.  arw'tuia  (field).    {.    August.    Britahi. 

—  baUafmea  (balsam-scentaa).    l^*  July.  Italy. 

1804. 
^  Mi'nda  (mild).    S.    White.    September.  Ne- 
paul.    1894. 

—  Canmdefnna  (Canadian).     I.      August.      N. 

Amer.    1800. 
'^ -^-^  glahra'ia   (smoothed).      1.     July.      N. 
Amer.    1800. 

—  eitra'ta  (citron-scented).    July.    Britain, 

—  eoceifnea  (scarlet).    1.    Scarlet.     July.     E. 

Ind.     1838. 

—  itai/o'ta  (toothed).    1.  July.  Germany.  181 6. 

—  ^/a^a'to  (smoothed).    1.  July.  Egypt.  1803. 

—  inea'Ha  (hoary).    1^.    July.    Greece.    1700. 

—  lavandulafeeu   (laTender-Zeaeetf).      I.      July. 

Spain.     183S. 

—  piperita  (pepper).    S.    August.    England. 
— /w/e'fHim  (pennyroyal),  i.    Augpust.   Britain. 

—  BequUffU  (Reqnien's).     i.     Lilac.     August. 

Corsica.    18S0. 

—  taUeffna  (willow-toaeed).  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  tiMi'eM  (sweet).    Red.    July.    France. 

—  v^ridiM  (green.    Spear),    a.  August.  Britaia. 
— m'jpa  (curled).    8.    July.    1807> 

Mektze'lia.  (Named  after  O, MenUcel, 
a  German  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Looiadt 
[Loasacese].  Linm,  l^-Icoumdria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Bartonia.) 

Easily  raised  from  seed,  and  tUpUaftm  from 
(hoots  in  sand,  wader  aglase,  in  heat  s  sandjr  loam 
«id  peat 


Jf .  n'$pe*m  (rough).    S.    Yellow.  Joly. 

I7:«;i.     Hardy  annuAl. 
-^etifiUt/ta   (stalked -yloKwrerf).      S.      Tdle*. 

October.    Mexico.    1836.      Haidy  h«r- 

haceoas  perennial. 

Mskta'nthbs.  Back  Bean.  (From 
men,  a  month,  and  onfAos,  a  flower;  Um 
time  of  dnzation.  Nat.  ord.,  {renfuu- 
iDttrt*  [Gentianaoes].  linn., 5Penl«- 
dria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Yillarsia.) 

Hardy  perennial  aquatics.  Dirioan  of  ifai 
plant,  and  by  seed  in  spring;  aoist  situation. 

Jf.  tnfoliQfta  (three-leared).    1.    White.   July. 
Britain. 

—  <— —  Jm«ric8'fia  (American).     1.     Pels  Rd. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1818. 

Memzie'sia.  ( Named  after  A.  Memia, 
surgeon  and  natoralist  to  the  expedidoQ 
under  Vancouver.  Nat  ord.,  Ifeatktnrti 
[Ericaceffi].  Linn.,  S-Octandria  l-Moao- 
gynia.    AlHed  to  Andromeda.) 

Chiefly  by  layers  early  in  autumn,  and  by  c«^ 
tings  under  a  hand-light ;  sandy  peat,  with  ab<ii> 
loam. 

HABDT  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 
Jf.  ere'c/A  (upright).    I.    Bed.    April.    Sibeiis. 
-^ferrug^nea  (rusty).    4.    Brown.     May.    N. 

Amer.    1811. 
—' gtobula^Ha  (globttlar->fe«wr«4)-     4- 

May.    N.  Amer.    1806. 

BABDT  BTBRaREEVS. 
Jf.  empHfif&rmia    (empetrum-like). 
June.    N.  Amer.    1810. 

—  poUff^lia  (polium-leaved).    S.    Purple.    Jalf. 

Ireland. 
eftn-pwrppfrea  (dirk  par|de).    S.    Daik 

purple. 
fiafre-eflbo   (white  -  lloweredj.      Wfciie. 

June.    Ireland. 

laHfofUa  (broad-leaved).  1.  Purple.  Jalf- 

Uniifo'Ha  (long-leaved).  S.  Puple.  Jalr- 

—  -—  nafna  (dwarf),  i.   Purple.  July.  Irdsad. 
pa'Uida  (pale-jfoapcrov).     S.      Puiple. 

July.    Bntain. 
te«i^o'lJa  (yew-leaTod).    Purple.     iae> 

Scotland. 
Mebcubt.   {Chenopo'dittm  bo^ma  Hmr 
ricus,)  This  perennial  plant  is  known  by 
the   Tarious    names  of   Angolar-Ieayed 
Goosefoot,  English  Mercoiy,  or  Allgood, 
Good  Henry,  Good  King  Henry,  and 
Wild  Spinach.    In  many  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, as  about  Boston,  it  is  cnltiTitsd 
to  use  as  spinach ;  the  young  shoots  are 
also  peeled,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  asparagus. 
Sow  the  seed  in  March — but  in  Ocwbrf 
is  better — ^in  a  well-manured  bed,  pie- 
pared  as  for  asparagus ;  in  the  middle  ol 
September  plant  the  seedlings,  daring 
rainy  weather,  in  a  similar  bed,  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  each  way.    Hoe  firaqnentlT, 
and  use  the  shoots  or  tops  as  reqtnied. 
Dress  the  beds  with  manure  the  same  as 
for  asparagus ;  they  will  ooniioae  in  pnh 
duction  many  yean. 
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This  most  not  be  mistaken  for  Mercu- 
ria'Us,  or  Mercury,  one  of  our  common 
hedge-weeds ;  fortliisis  poisonous.  Jhfer- 
dtna'iu  is  a  diosdons  plant,  and  belongs 
to  the  Nat.  ord.,  Spurgewvrts;  but  the 
Chenopo'dium  belongs  to  the  Nat.  ord., 
Chtnopods,  and  to  the  linnnan  class  and 
order  Fentandria  Monogynia. 

Mbbende'ba.  (This  should  haTe  been 
added  to  Bolbocodium.) 

jr.  GmenVea  {CaacMiaa}.     1.     Pmple.     Ao- 
fiut.    Cancuas.    1819. 

Mbbodon  Nabcissi.  Narcissus  "Flj. 
The  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  and  of  other 
species  of  the  narcissus  frequently  refuse 
to  vegetate ;  and  the  usual  cause  is,  that 
their  interiors  have  been  eaten  by  the 
grab  of  this  two-winged  fly.  This  disap- 
pointment may  be  avoided  if  these  bulbs 
are  examined  before  being  planted. 

In  the  month  of  November,  says  Mr. 
Cnnis,  one  or  two  large,  roundish  holes 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  outsides  of 
the  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  and  narcissus. 
The  bulbs  are  more  or  less  decayed 
within,  where  a  maggot  will  generally  be 
fouod,  which,  by  feeding'  in  the  heart 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
lias  been  the  sole  author  of  the  mischief. 
This  larva  is  somewhat  like  the  flesh- 
maggot,  and  not  unlike  a  hot,  only  that 
it  is  not  jagged  with  spines,  and  instead 
of  being  whitish,  its  natural  colour,  is 
changed  to  brown  by  its  living  amongst 
the  slimy  matter  which  has  been  dis- 
charged from  its  own  body,  causing  the 
gradual  rotting  of  the  bulb.  Towards 
the  end  of  November  the  maggot  is 
transformed  into  a  pupa,  to  accomplish 
which  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  bulb  near 
the  roots,  and  buries  itself  in  the  sur 
rounding  earth.  The  pupe  are  dull 
brown,  egg-shaped,  rough,  and  strongly 
wrinkled.  In  this  state  they  remain  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  flies  issue 
from  them.  Their  eggs  are  then  de- 
posited«  but  upon  what  part  of  the  plant 
they  are  laid  has  not  been  observed,  but 
probably  upon  the  bulb  near  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  April  seems  to  be  the  month 
when  most  of  the  flies  hatch ;  and  they 
have  been  compared  to  small  humble- 
bees,  fh)m  the  diijposition  of  the  colours, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  yellow, 
orange,  and  black;  but  they  certainly 
bear  a  greater  resemblanoe  to  some  of 
the  bot-flies.  From  bees  they  are  readily 
iistinguished  by  having  only  two  wings. 


the  horns  and  proboscis  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, and  they  have  no  stings. 

Mbsbhbbya'mthemum.  Fig-Marigold. 
(From  meumbria,  mid-day,  and  anihemon, 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  flowers  opening 
better  on  sunny  days.  Nat.  ord.,  Ficoidt 
[Mesembryacese].  linn.,  lfi-Ico»andria 
Z-Di-pentagynia, ) 

Greenhouse  ■ucculent  plratt,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  except  when  otherwise  mentioned. 
All  by  seeds,  and  most  of  them  by  cuttings,  dried 
at  the  base,  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil, 
peat,  loam,  lime-rubbish,  and  old  cow-dun|r,  well- 
drained.  Winter  temp..  88^  to  45^.  Well  suited 
for  window-plants  and  rough  rock-work,  out  of 
doors,  in  summer.  Seeds  should  be  sown  m  a 
hotbed,  and  plants  gradually  hardened  oif  before 
planting  out. 

GREENHOUSE  ANKUALS. 
M.  eadu'cum  (deciduous).   1.   Pink.   July.   1774. 

—  caiencfttte'cettin  (marigold -/lowered),    j.    Yel- 

low.   August.     181 Q. 

—  Calif^mieum  (Cslifornian).     Purple.     Sep- 

tember.   California.     1847. 

—  oryatallifnum  (crystalline.  Ice  Plant),   White. 

July.    Greece.    177S' 

—  j'eniCM/</lo'rum  (joint-flowering).     1.    White. 

August.    1737< 

—  ^<a'6ra  (smooth),   f.   Yellow.    Auirust.    1787> 

—  heUanthoi'det   (sunflower-like).     |.     Yellow. 

September.    1774. 

—  pite'««m  (shaggy).    |.    Yellow.    July.    1800. 

—  pinnatefidum  (leaf-deft).  1.  Yellow.  July.  1774. 

—  pomeridii^num  (aftemoon).l .  Yellow.Jufy.  1 774. 
Jfi<frr'tt;««  (Andrew's).   I.   Yellow.  Jul?. 

—  puMnUum  (rather-downy).  White.  1830.  Bi- 

ennial. 

—  p^opoKum  (flame-coloured).  Rose,  white.  June. 
r&aeum  (rosy).    Rose,  white.    June. 

—  tripo'lium  inter-leaved),  i.  PaleyeUow.  Au- 

gust.   1700.    Biennial. 
GREENHOUSE   EVERGREEN   TRAILERS. 
M.  mh^ema'twn  ikhort-joirUed).  j.   N.  Holland. 
1895. 

—  actftaeifn'rme  (scimitar-formed).  4.  Pink.  1714. 
li/ngum  (Long),    i-    Pink.    August. 

—  «gut7a/era'/e  (equal-sided).    |.    Pink.    June. 

N.  HolUnd.    1701- 

—  fl«eisiia'*«m  (thin).    ^.    White.    Julr.    1821. 

—  ttiM/ro'/e  (southern),   i.    Yellow.   July.    New 

Zealand.     1733. 

—  AarW/um  (bearded).    |.   P'mk.    July.    1705. 

—  eatyci'num  (towj'-calyx.  d).  J.VVhite.  July.  I819. 

—  ca'ndeiM  (glituring).  4.  White.    June.    1820. 
virifditu  (greener).    White.    September. 

—  daneUaftum  rsmall-elub-(eao«(2j. i-  Fink.  June. 

N.  Holland.     1803. 
^  ..^^  aggregaftum  (crowded-Z^anecQ.  i»  Pink* 

Tune.    N.  Holland.    1803. 
-• mi*nu§  (smaUer).    i.    Pink.  N.  Holland. 

1810. 

—  cratHfo'Uum  (thick-IeaTed).i.Pink.  Jmne.  1 727 ' 

—  <fe'6t7e  (weak),    i.     18S4. 

—  de'ruum  (dense-Aeard«/).  i.  Pink.  June.  I7»«. 

—  edufie  {etitablt.  Hotteuiot  Fig),  4-  Pink.  July. 

1600. 
^/Uamento^tum  (thready),  i.  Pink.  May.   17SJ. 

—  Jloribu'ndum  (bundle-flowered).  4.  Pink.  July. 

1704. 
^  fitr/Vrenm  (hnnnj-itrigged).  |.  Blush.  1830. 

—  trfminafhtm  (twin).    |.     Piuk.    170i. 
-.ftaii«e'«een«(milky-greeuUh;.  k-  ^^>dt  July. 

1  1804. 
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Jf  hhie'ttum  (dwmrf.bmtly).  (.Pink.  Aii{nut.l79S. 
^  kifBpidum  (hritWj).    |.    Purple.    July.     1704. 

— platype'talum  (bro»d-petaled).  4«  Purple. 

July.     1820. 

—  hi9pif</lium  (brutly-IeaTed).  ^.  White.  July. 

IMI. 
— —- yv/cram  (rosy).    |.    Pink.    July.    1810. 

—  fo'cerum  (j»gged).    4.    Pink     July.     1811. 

—  Immgaftum  (poli»hed).   |.    Pink.  June.   I8t3. 

—  re'pfsiu  (creeping).    |.    Pink.    July.    177<> 

—  H;^iom<'/e(«tiir-«temmed).  ^.  Pink.  Mny.lSIO. 

—  ii^M<(Rou*s).  |.  Pink.  Vau  Uicuen'i  Land. 

1880. 

—  ruMcttt/le  (red-tUlked).  |.  Pile  puiirie.  Jane. 

1803. 

—  ——4le'tMitt«  (denser).    |.    Pink.     1818. 

—  •— •fn^mVtffwCgreeniih).    ^.     Pink.     1818. 

—  rvAroei'iic/ttm  (red-bordered).  4.  Pink.    181 1 • 
eompr^$$um  (compreMed).  4*  c^iuk.  Au- 

K»»»t. 

—  o  — — '  te'nerum  (tender),    i.    Pink.    Augn»t. 

—  giirmento'sum  (twiggy),  l).  Red.  April.  I8O5. 

—  SrAo'//ii  (dcholl**).     1.     Pink.     May.     1810. 

—  gerrutaftum  (•a«-/«aoetf).  4>  Pink.  Norember. 

1795. 

—  — ^  virVdiua  (greener).   ^.   Pink.    Norember. 
~  «fm//«  (similar).     1.     Pink.     1810. 

—  Mtria'tum  (channelled-&H«</y).  }.  Pisk.  July. 

1787. 

—  — ^  po'//en#  (pale).    |.    Whitp.    July. 

—  '-—'  tubhftpidum  (aligbtly-briatly).  |.  Purple. 

July.     1704. 

—  ntimtaftum  (awl-Zeaoeil.    Dai^-Jlowered),    ^. 

Pink.     17O8. 

—  iormu^lum  (torqued).  }.  Pink.  August.  1880. 

—  ta'iidum  (strong).    ^.    Pink.     May.     1884. 

—  mrj^s'/Min  (twiggy).    8.    Pink.    March.    1/93. 

OREENH0U8B   EVERGREEN   8HRUDS. 
3t.  aeuminaftum  (pointed-Zeaijecf).  8.  White.  Au- 
gust.    1830. 

—  aeuiafngulum  (acute-angled).  1^.  White.  1881. 

—  'teu'tum(great-mcvnt-teatfed).^.  Red.  July.  I7y3. 

—  udnee'ndenM  (wLMetnd'in^-tungue),    |.     Ifelluw. 

Septemoer.    1805. 

—  oMneum  (hook-leaved),  1.   Pisk.  February. 

17»5. 

—  m)fnPnum  (lamp),    i.    Tellow.    June.     1834. 

—  — — '  ereetiu'teulum    (more-ereet-Zeaetfrf).     § 

Yellow.    May.    1884. 
mt'fiiM  (less),    i.    Yfllow.    May.     1834. 

—  ulbicm^le  (white-stemmed).  1.  White.  August. 

1884. 

—  tiiMdum  (whitish),    k'    Vellow.    July.    1714. 

—  «/6iiio'/ttm  (white-marked).   ^.   Teilow.    Sep- 

tember.    1883. 

—  niMfmncti^tum  (white-dotted).  |.  September. 

—  rf/'/t'dfS  (aloe-likc).    ^.    YMlow.     1810. 

-^  amati/mieum    (skeleton  -  <eaM(().    |.    White. 
September.     1803. 

/wj'ile  (brittle).    |.    White.    1808. 

—-a'nceps  (two .edged).    1^.    Pink.    June.    1811. 
paUUdum  (pale).  14.  Pale  pink.  June.lSiO. 

—  angu'iauiK  {tMTtoW'tongued).  4.  Yellow.  July. 

1790. 

—  —  heterophf'Uum  (▼arioot-leaTed).4.  Yellow. 

July.    1790. 

—  — ^  p«'//*A«m  (pale).  |.  Yellow.  July.   1798. 

—  tf'iperum  (rough).    1^.     1818. 

'^  — —  emrultfaeena  (bluish).    1^.    1890. 

.—  CMToffUium  (orange).  1^.  Orange.  July.  1793. 

—  OMfreum  (golden).    1.    Yellow.    June.     1750. 

—  beUidifi&rum  (daisy-flowered),  i.  Red,  white. 

July.    1717' 

— •MAtUo'toiii  (awl-shaped-lMv^tf).  i.  Red. 

Julj.    1717. 


JV.  ieltidi/h^ntm  vfridt  (pea-gnea).     «.     Re4. 
July.   1717* 

—  tMractfofhun  (double  -  braeted).    A.    Yellow. 

July.     1803. 

—  Mnle'nraB  (twoi^olowad).  1^  Orange  J«lf. 

1733. 

mfnmt  (smaller).    4*    Orante.    July. 

— pi'/u/tim  (spreading).    1.   Orange.  JoIt* 

—  Mden/a'/lUB  (two-toothed),  l.  Ydlow.  Aufseak 

1818. 
ma'/ttit  (larger),  ij.  Yellow.  AogVRL  ims. 

—  ili'/Uum  (two-eieft).  ^.  Yellow.  November. IJftS. 

—  iilfiMeraftum  (two-bunched),  i*  Yellow.  As- 

gust.     I88«. 
~  6lifndum  (mild).     1^.     Uliite.    June.    tSlO. 

—  irachiaftum  (forked).  1^.  Yellow.  July.  im. 

—  iructea^tum  (bractcd).    14.    Yellow.    Aogost. 

1/74. 

—  yrevieau'ie  (short-stemmed).    4'    P*'*  yellow. 

August.     1880. 

—  brevif&ttum  (short-leaved).  I.  Pale  yellow.  Au- 

gust.    1777. 

—  buA&sum  (bulbona-roote^.  4*  Piah.  Ansast. 

1838. 

—  eaimmifo'rme  (reed-ahaped).  1.  WLiu.  ABff««t. 

1717. 

—  twnaUeul^titm  (smalI-ehaBnel-le«Mtf}.8.Piak. 

August.     1794. 

—  9anifnuin  (dog).  |.  Yellow.  September.   1717* 

—  eafnum  (hoary),     i.     Yellow.     1795. 

—  captfi^tem  (headed).   I.   Pale  yellow.  August. 

1717. 
*-  ^~-  rami'gentm  (branchy).    1.    Pate  ycUov. 
August.     1810. 

—  MrfnuiM  (keeping).    4.     1818. 

—  emuU^eeen*  (stemmed-^^/o-toaved).  I^*  PSak. 

June.     I7SI. 
•^  damdeeti'iuim  (Bccret).     4*     White.    Jvec* 
1833. 

—  eomPnevm  (scarlet).   M.  Scarlet.  Jult.  18A 

—  —  meu'tiuaimenlZT'Caijfxed).  i4'Scar»(..<Hlj. 

—  >—- mi'ntu  (smaller).     14.    Scarlet.    Jidi. 

—  compa'ctum  (compact).  4*  Yellow.  Nort»l«t. 

1780. 
~  com}»re'««Mm  (compressed).  1|.  Red.  A^;wc 
1798. 

—  eoftfe'rtum  (crowdcd-icapecO.   14.   Pink.  Sep- 

tember.   1805. 

—  eofup^Cttum  (eonspicuona).  I.  Bed.  Septsmber. 

I8O6. 

—  cora/Zi'itMm  (coral).     I.     Pink.    May.    18^. 

—  eord{fi/lium  (heart-leaTcd).  4-  Pink.  July.  i;74. 
•~  eonucu<<i7iim  (small-homed).    I.  Pakyr!A«»w. 

April.     1733. 

—  -^  ieophf'Uum  (equal^leftTed).  1.  PaU  faUuu. 

April.     17:13. 

—  Mn/scoiw  (glittering).  1.  Pale  yellow.  AufioC 

1813. 

—  ermnlemi'le  (thick-atemnwd).   4.  ftlcycl'.vv. 

Julv.    1815. 

—  enmuioPdea  (crassula-llke).  4.  Pink.  Jnly.l^l^. 

—  erueit^tum  (cross-Zcfaeerf).  4.YHI'»w.  M>«.  *7Vi' 

—  eulir«ftum  (pruning-kntte-<e«aerf>.  4>  Yellow. 

September.     I880.- 

—  cvifrtum  (short-iiAeaMr</).     U.    White. 
mefJMg  (larger).    14.    White. 

—  — —  mrniM  (smaller).     14.    White. 
}»oii'hw»  (polished).     14.     White. 

—  emrv^ft/Uym  (curved-leaved).  I.  Pink.  October. 

1792. 

—  «iirv{/ttf'rmii  (cvrved-flowcred).      ••     Whiieb 

June.    1618. 

—  e^lfndrieum  (cylindrical).  4.  Red.  May.  i;9e. 

—  cymAt/Vifttm  (boat-leavcd).    I.  Yellow.    I8«s. 

—  egmki/o'rme    (boat  •  shaped).      14.      Yelk>w. 

1708. 
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!.  isem^mAena  (\j\xtg-Aofm)»   1.  Pala  red.  Julj. 

-  ded'^ena  (decehriog).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Anguat. 

1820. 
'  d^fltftmm  (bent-down).  1.  Pink.  August.  177^. 

-  drfoliafium  (leaflets).    9.    July.     18S0. 

-  drUoVdeum{dit\%M'temtd).  1 4.  Pink.  MaT.  1731. 
'dhUieuU^tum   (imaU-toothed^.     i.     VeUow. 

April.     179s. 

■  — — >  eandidi'taxmum  (wbiteat).^.  Tellow.  April. 

-  ——  glau'cum  (oiilky-green).  i.  Yellow.  April. 

•  depretsum    (depre»^Mfl-<imfiie).     |.    Yellow. 

October.    I79S- 
Wmdum  (livid),  i.  Yellow.  October.  1810. 

•  lif^Vrme  (irregular).  |.  Yellow.  August.  17.4X. 
diiata'tum  (diUted).    S.    White.    July.    Ii30. 

•  diminu^tum  (diminished),  i-  Red.  April.  17B9. 

■  ■     -  emuiicuia'tum  (smsdl-stemmed).  ^.  Hed. 

April.     1789- 

■  divenifi/lium  (varioui'leaTed).  1.  Pale  jellow. 

June.     17-iO. 

■  — —  aftro-vVrent  (dark  green).  1 .  Pale  yellow. 

Au|tu»t. 
>  — ^  brevi/t/lium  (thort-lea^ed).    I .    Pale  yeK 
low.    Au|$usc. 

•  '        glau'cum  (uiilky-green).    1 .   Pale  yellow. 

August.    1726. 
' -^-^  Im'te-o^rena   (bright   green).     I.     Pale 
yellow.    August. 

•  dulairi/t/rme  (hatchet»formed).    4*    Yellow. 

June.     1 70ft. 

■  du'Aium  (doubtful).    1.   Pale  yellow.    August. 

1800. 

■  eekitu^tum  (hedgeboff).    !•   Yellow.   August. 

1774. 

a7AiMi  (white).  4.  White.  August.  17/4 

'  elongaftutn  (elonfrated  -  ^wAeroiw).     i.      Pale 

yellow.     May.     1/98. 

-  ^—fumfJmu  (fttaiform).    1.     P«.Ie  yellow. 
May.     1793. 

(amaller).    I.    Pale  yellow.   May. 
17»3. 
TgimJtWHi  (no^jA 'flowered).     S.     Pink. 
July.    17SS. 

(ermine).    §.    Yellow.    May.    18S4. 
erpaftuum  (ezpanded-Zeaerif).  4*   P*^^  yellow. 

July.     170ft. 
ffloa'tum  (%\ck\t'lemtfed).  1.  Pink.  July.  I7S7. 
/o/ei/ynnc  (sickle-shaped)-    14.    Pink.    July. 

180ft. 
/aetigiu'lum  (peaked).    14.   White.    August. 

1794. 
r^fi^jtum  (bent-baek).  14.  Wkite.  August. 

179i. 

•  fd^fntm  (eat).  \.  Vellow.    8eptemh«r.  1730. 
jSt^/t/yrme  (button-shaped).    \.     179ft. 
fieifi/rme  (fi%A\kr).    k.    July.    1819- 
JUieau'le  (thread -stalked).    14.    Pink.     Sep- 
tember.   1800. 

JPuntm  (cle(t-to«eerf).    4.    177tf- 

■  /fa^mnn  (yellow),    h.    Yellow.    Auftust.     18^0. 
/Tc^xOe  (pliant).     14.    Pink.    August.     1890. 

■  fieMif&lium  (pliant-leaved).    14.    Pink.     Oc- 

tober.    1820. 

-  —'  U^te'tiifrenM  (lively-green)*     \\»     Pink. 

October.     1818. 

-  Oenu/eum  (sifxag).    14.    White.  July.    170S- 
-foiie^aum  (leafy).    S.    Pmk.   .September    1802 
- /of^^ies'tem  (scissor-Zeaecd).    14.    Pink.    Sep- 
tember.   17ft8. 

-fomu/eum  (beautiful).    I.  CrimMm.   August. 
1890. 

-  fntgrane  (fragrant).    £.    Tellow. 
->«'/vtcm  (tawny).    9.    Tawny.    July.    1890. 

(swoliaii).     4*     ^^*     February. 
17W« 


—  glmudfnvm  (milk^h-green).  14. 
ero'emm  (thick-ieai»etf).  14. 


jr.  gUMeifhm  (|Nif]»le-ewofdad).  t.  Pink.  July. 
1799. 

Pink.    July. 
Pink.  July. 

—  glavfeum  (milky-green-Zeaoerfj.'  14.    Orange- 

June.    1090. 

—  ^/om^ro'ftim (clustered).  14.  Pink.  July.  1789. 

—  fra'ct/e  (slender).  Ik.  Red.   September.  179^ 

graei'iiue  (slenderer).  1.  Red.  September. 

^grtmdifio'rum  (large-flowered).     4-     Yellow. 

July.     1824. 

—  fra^/Vi'rme  (grain-shaped).  4.  Tellow.   S^h 

tember.     1797* 

—  Haw&rthii  (Haworth'a).    1.    Brown.    March. 

1793. 

—  keterope'talum  (varioos-petaled).    S.     Pink. 

June.     1794. 

—  keierophy*llum  (variooa-IeaTed).    4*     Tellow. 

179s. 
-^  koruBontafle  (horiiontal-l««oefO.     9.     Straw 
July.     179ft. 

—  hy'hridum  (hybrid).    4.    Tellow. 

—  i'/ii6r(can«  (imbricatinic).  2.  Pink.  July.  1RI8. 

—  imbricaftum  (imbricated).  3.  White.  July.  179I. 

me'tftitm  (intermediate).  8.  White.  July. 

nPride  (green).    8.    White.    July. 

—  iMgqttt^le  (nnequal-ea/jMretf).  1 .  Orange.  July. 

1715. 

—  titclait'itoM  (eneompaaaed).    14.   Knk.   June. 

1809. 

—  tiMM/m^tom (untrimmed). 4'  White.  July.  I819. 

—  ineorupt'cuum  (inconspicuous).  4*  Red.   July. 

1829. 

—  ineu^rrmm  (curled-in).  14*  Pink.   July.    1809. 
deneifo'tium  (dense-leaved).    14<     Pink. 

June.     1809. 

—  ——  dUi^taau  (,spreading-*ee/e4).    1 4.    Pink. 

June. 

;»a7MtM  (pale).    14.    Pink.    June. 

ro'eeum  (rosy).     14.     Pink.    June. 

1.    Pink.    June.    I819. 
1.    Purple.    September. 


—  ifi/le'jrwm  (bent-in). 

—  inaH'Hum  (grafted). 

1790. 

—  — —  jM^o^enfeeum 


(yellow  and  aafron).    I. 
Tellow.    September.     I616. 
— mfmie  (smaller).  }.  Tellow.  September. 

—  inio'fwum  (unshared).  4*    Pink.    July.     1824. 

efllmm  (white).    4.    Pink.    July.     1824. 

^Ju'nceum  (nuh-/eaeed).  I.  Pink.   September. 

1800. 

—  l4B'ife  (smooth-wAJ/e-fliroo(f).  14.  August.  1774. 

—  laneeolaftum  (spesr-bead-/eave«0.    2.    White. 

August.     170ft* 

—  ~— ro'scMm  (rosy),    f.    Pink.    May.     1818. 

—  la'tum  ihroad'tongued).  4.  Yellow.  July.  1O20. 
bre'oe  (short).    4.    Yellow.    July.     1802. 

—  /«p/a'too«  (slender).  14.   Pink.  August.    1819. 

—  iineolaftum  (small-lined).    4*    Pink.    August. 

I8I9. 

to'M  (amooth).    4.    July.    I819. 

mt'fttia  (smaller).    4-    July.    1619- 

— nCtene  (shining).    4-    August.     1810. 

—  Ungumf&rme  (tongua-ahaped).     4«     Yeilow* 

July.    1739. 

atetifrgefu  (rising)  4.  Yellow.  July.  1810. 

proetraftum  (lying-flat).  4<  Yellow.  July. 

rufe'neene  (reddish).   4*    Yellow.    July> 

1732. 
eubcrueiafhim  (slightly-eroaaed).  4*  Tel* 

low.     1820. 

—  longiep^nuinm  (long-spinad). 

September.     1820. 

—  lo*ngum  {long-tongued).    |. 

tember.     172ft. 

amgu^Uhu  (narrower).  |.    Tellow.   Sep- 

temb^. 


1.  Pale  yellow. 
Tellow.      Sep- 
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If .  Wngum  mif(/Uen»  (electing).     }.      Yellow. 

September.     1810. 

derive  (aloping).  |.  Yellow.  September. 

depre'tstun  (depreaeed).  |.  Yellow.  Sep* 

tember. 

—  — —  jroiy ttro'tceiM  (porplith).     J.     Yellow. 

September.     1810. 

—  — -  «nca'/«fm  (hooked).    |.     Yellow.     Sep- 

tember.   1810. 

—  hraftum  (strap-shftped).  |.  White.  July.  I8I9. 

—  k/reum  (ttnp^ttalked).  l.   Pale  yellow.   Sep- 

tember.   17S8. 

— eon^e'ffKin  (crowded).    1.    Pale  yellow. 

September.    1806. 

—  iu^cidumithining).^.  Yrllow.  September.  17S3. 

—  lunafium{ctt»eeot'leaned).  1.  Pink.  July.  1812. 

—  iupi'num  (wolO*    i«    Yellow. 

—  lutt^olum  (yeUowiah).  4*    P<^  yellow.   June. 

1820. 

—  h«7««m  (yellow).  1^.  Pale  yellow.  June.  1824. 

—  macuia'tum(*potted-Mtalked).l^.  Searlet.  1738. 

—  magn^netaf turn  (lugt'dotttd),    i.    Yellow. 

1822. 

—  —  uneiafle  (ineh-flowered).  |.  Yellow.  iB22. 

—  marginaftum  (wMte'tdgtd).  1.  Whice.    May. 

17W. 

—  ma'jrbfittm  (larftat'tnoon-leaved).    1^.    Pink. 

September.    1787. 
-^  me'dium  (intermediate).    4*    Yellow.    Jane. 
•  -  mt'oEin*  (fcliitering).     l^*    Searlet.     1704. 

—  -  nUerophp'Uum  (unaU*IaaTed).  i.  Pink.  May. 

1709. 

—  *  mi  nimum  (imallest).    4*    P*^^  yellow.    Oc- 

tober.   17O0> 

—  mhw^tum  (minute),  i.  Pink.    October.   1705. 

—  m4'///e(«oft-/eaoetf).  1.   Pink.   October.    1774. 

—  monU^(i/rme  (bracelet-ahaped).     4*     White. 

Mav.     1701. 

—  mutfrofM/him  (apine-pointed).  4'  Pink.   1704- 

—  MiuereMif&rme  (aword-abaped).    1.     Yellow. 

'     July.    1821. 
-^  wuUti/l&rum  (many- flowered).     8.      White. 
Auguat.    1702. 

—  -— mt'iia(«(8maller).    8.    White.    Auguat. 

—  ■^—  ni'ieru  (ahining).    8. 

—  -^—  pa*ten§  (apreading).  8.   White.   Auguat. 

1820. 

—  ~— -  rufbrum  (red).    8.    Red.    Aufruat. 

-—  muriec^tum  ipoint-^overtd-deUa-teaved),    1|. 

Pink.    May.    1731. 
mJ'iMM  (amall).    14.    Pink.    May. 

—  muri'num  (mouae).    i.    Yellow.    September. 

1700.    • 

—  mtMcii/t'nwm  (HtUe-mouae).  i.  Yellow.  June. 

1820. 

—  ffifltfMJi'ntfm  (weaael).  f.  Yellow.  June.  1830. 
— '  tnuta'biU  (changeable).  1 4-  Pink.  Auguat.  179*2 

—  nftidum  {hrxAt).  3.   Yellow.    Auguat.    i;0O. 

—  no'di/e  (noble).    4.    Yellow.    Julv.     182?. 

—  tutetiJU/rUm  (night-flowering).  S.  White.  July. 

1714. 
— *  e/a'tem  (Ull).    8.    Scarlet.    July.    1714. 

—  — —  a^aml'neum  (atraw-eoloured).  3.  Straw. 

July.    1782. 

—  mml^t/rum  (knot-flowwed).    1.     September. 

1730. 

—  wwei/o'rme  (nut-ahaped).    I^-    1700. 

—  oftcone'ilum  (amall-conical).  4.  White.  June. 

1780. 

—  oocmrdtfUum  (amall-revrraed-egg-ahaped).    4. 

White.    June.    1790. 

—  oWfwum  (twiated).  1.  Purple.  Auguat.  1810. 
»  o6fuWa'<iim  (auiall-awi-khaped).    1.    White. 

I7«fl. 

—  «*!«'«"»<  (blunt-c/OM»).  i-  Pale  red.  March. 

i;»8. 


M.  ovtophy'Uum  (cight-leaved).   §.   Yellow.  No* 
Tember.     1810. 

—  — •  ionghifaeuham  (rather-kHu;er-/e«Baitf).    k» 

VeUow.    Norember.     1774. 
— rafaewn  (roay).  4.  Red.  Noveaber.  I774i 

—  parvi/Mrum  (amalUdowered).      3.      Porpk. 

Auguat.     1800. 

—  pmntf&Uum  (amalUleaved).    4*    White.  *Aa- 

guat.    1820. 

—  |Ni'te/um  (apreading).  14*  Pink.  October.  181 1. 

—  per/olia'ium  (leaf-atem-piereed).    1.    Porplr. 

Jul/.  1714. 
•— OTonoco'iaMitm  (one-apioed).   1.    Purple. 

July. 
—■ptrvffride  (reiy-green).    4*    TBLeA,    Pehruary. 

1702. 

—  pfci/ynne  (pea-ahaped).    4>    White.     1 796. 
~  jM/jro'niAoii  (many-flowered).    1.    Pink.    Aa« 

guat.    1803. 
~  ^jr/iAy//tiM  (many-leaTed).  S.   Pink.  Jima. 
1810. 

—  prmpVnftue  {itij'iaX,),  4*  Yellow.  September. 

1709. 
•^  prooyfmbetu  Oying-down).     1.     Pale  yelk»w. 
April.     1820. 

—  prodnfehan  (prolonged-ea(jrxed).     1.     Rom. 

May.    1822. 

—  pube'sceng  (downy).  4*  R^*   February.   170L 

—  pugiontfo'rme  (dagger-ahaped).  1 .  Pak  ydlov. 

Auguac    1714. 

—  ^— Ate' Afie  (biennial).    I.    Fale  yellow.    Au- 

guat. 1714. 
eafmeum  (fleah-eoloured).  I.  Pink.  Au- 

guat.  1714. 
—  purpu'reum  (purple).    I.    Porptc.    Abp 

guat.     1714. 

—  pifteAe'tfum  (pretty).    4.    Pink.   April.   1703. 

reoolu^tum  (rolled-back).  4*  l^nk.  A|hi.. 

-- puiverul^fOtwn  (powdery).    4.     Pink.    May. 

1708. 

—  puftciafttim  \dotted-av/-ta»ed9. 4.  Bed.  Jali. 

1708. 
>-  purpu'reo-afibum  (purpliih-wbiu).  4*  Whisa. 
Auguat.     1824. 

—  ptuhUa'tum  (bliatered).  f .    Yellow.    Auguat. 

1818. 
~  pygmte'um  (pigmy).    4.    Pink.    1885. 
-^  qtuidrfffidum   (four-cleft).    4.    Yetiow. 

Tember.    170S. 

—  raditt'tutn  (rayed}.  4-   R^d.  September. 

—  ramuli^nun  (branchy).  4<  Yellow.  June. 

—  re'etum  (atraight).    f .     White.    July. 

—  re/«r<i'him  (relaxed).    1.    Pink.    July. 

—  retrofl^gum  (bent-back).  4.  Pink.  July. 

—  rifgidum  (atiff).     U*    While.    August. 

—  rohu^ttum  (robuat).    4.    Yellow.    170S. 

—  ru'$eum  (roay).    |.    Pink.    July.    1701. 
a'tbum  IwidU-Jlowered),  f .  White.  July. 

1810. 
Hnea're  (narrow-feoeeJ).  }.  While.  July. 

1810. 
--roMte'Uum  (Utdcbeaked;.    4.    White,  pink. 

June.    1 820. 

—  rria^ra'him  (beaked).  4.  Yellow.   April.    ir»a. 

—  6V/mJi  (Salm'a).   |.    Yellow.   October,    iiii^ 

—  —  angw«^o'/tiim(ttarrow-lcaTed).  1 .  Veltou. 

October.     1823. 
~  ^—  »emierueia'tum  (half-croaaad).  I.  Yclloww 
October.     1818. 

—  ea/mo'RiMm  (aalmon-colonred).     S.     White. 

September.    1810. 

—  «ca'6n<m  (rough).     1^.     Pink.    July.    17SI. 
purpu'reum  (purple).    1.    Purple.    July. 

>         1731. 

—  acnlpni'tum  (/rrenl-knife-ahaped).  4* 
lemocf.    1714. 


1732. 
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Pink. 

I7U. 

Pftle 

1716. 
bep- 

1798. 


If  8capi*fremm  (■cape-bearing).      ^.      fellow. 
August.     17S3. 

—  wwi<9tf'«MMcum  (half-cylindrit;).    |.   Yellow. 

June.    17Si. 

—  MTTo'/iim  (nw-*eeM).  9.  Pink.  June.  1707. 
-^  Mpeeio^sum  (showy).  1^.  Scarlet.  July.  1703. 
.»  ap-vtafbite  (striking^  1 .  Crimson.  June.  1787. 
^^  spiMif&rme  (thorn-shaped;.    1.    Pink,    ^ep• 

tember.    1703. 
-. gubadt^neum  (rather-hooked).    1 . 

September. 
•  sprnVncm  (thorny).    \\-    Pink.    July. 

—  Mpinuiifferum    (spinule-bearing).      1. 

Tellow.    August.     1794- 
~  fp/ffffuleiw  (shining).   1^   White.  July. 
-.-  Mieliaftum  {%X»nj'bewrded).    |.    Piuk. 

tember.    l/lO* 

—  Uellfgerum  (star-bearing).    }.    Pink. 

tember.    1793. 

—  •fi/wia'ceum  (stipuled).  I^.  Pink.  May 

—  sfrtVhtm  (ereet).    3.    Tellow.     I70S' 

->  sttdeompre'uum  (sab-compreaaed).  i^.  Purple. 

July.    1899. 
Mfinu  (smaller).  1.  Purple.  July.  1623. 

—  smhgloMsum  (sub-globular).    1.    lied.    Au- 

gust.   1795. 

—  auica^tum  (furrowed).  S.  White.  August.  181 Q. 

—  murrt'etum  (very-erect).   I.   Yellow.  October. 

I8I9. 

, brevif&lium  (short-leared).    }.    Yellow. 

October.    1819. 

—  tawri'num  (buH's-Aoni).    |.    Yellow.    Octo- 

ber.   1799- 

—  ten^Uum  (delicate-per/o/ta<e). 

August.    1799. 

—  t*^nue  (slender).    1.    181 9. 

—  tetmirfli/rum  (slender-flowered). 

September.    1890. 

—  tenuifvflium    (ilender-leaved). 

July.    1700. 
. er^etum  (erect).    1^.    Scarlet.    July. 

—  fere/z/Vtittm  (ronnd-Ieaved).  4.   Pink.  June. 

1794* 

—  ijnretiu'aeulum  (rather-rounder).  ^.  Pink.  1794« 
~  te9t€/ceum  (tile-coloured).    8.    Orange.    Au- 

fpoM,     1890. 

—  teatietUa're  (testicular),   i.    White.   October. 

1774. 

—  tiffrifnum  (tiger),   i.  Yellow.   October.  1790. 

—  torhu/nnn  (twisted-/eao«i().    4-    ^^«  yellow. 

August.    1705. 

—  tricoio'rum  (three-coloured).    1.    Yellow,  red. 

October.    1794. 
«—  tmneaie'Uum    (small-truncated).      4.      Pale 
yellow.    July.    1795. 

—  tuberi^tvm   (tuberous-roo^ea).     3.      Orange. 

April.    17  U. 
...  .^—  mfntM  (smaller).    1^.    Orange.   August. 

17U. 

—  tumi^iUUum  (rmther-swollen).  3.  Pink.  March. 

1809. 

.^ mfit««  (smaller).  3.  Pink.   March.   1890. 

^  umbelh^tum  (umbelled).  3.  White.  July.  1727. 
.-  ..._- aito'ma/Mm  (anomalou&).  8.  White.  July. 
mmbelii/lo'ruin   (umbel-fluwered).     1^*     Au- 

fTUst.     1890. 
.^  t*agina'titM  (sheathed).  1^.  White.  July.  1802. 
parviflafrum  (small-flowered).  1^.  White. 

July. 
.-  nmrit^bile  (Tariable).   1^.   Yellow.  July.  1790. 

_ itf'tritM  (smoother)  14.  Yellow.  July.  1796. 

«-  rxriffMs  (rarying).  1^.  Pale  yellow.  July.  1706. 
«.  mrrrue%Ua*tum  (small- warted).      1^.      Yellow. 

May.     1791. 
^  .-^  Ctndt/Uii  (l>e  CaodoUe's).    !#.     VelU>w. 

M«y. 


14.     Whiu. 


S.      Pink. 
1.     Scarlet. 


Jf.  veni'eohr  (cb&ngeable-coloured).  Pink.  JuMd 

1795. 

—  mtfo'niin  (shaggy).     1.    July.    1759. 

—  0io/a'eeif»  (violet).    9.    Purple.    July.     I890« 

—  oi'rent  (upH/rA^-green).  \,  Pink.  June.  1831. 

—  vHride  (greeB-|P«i/o/<«<e).  1.  Pale  purple.  July, 

1799. 

—  «ii/j»AnHn  (fm).  4,  Yellow.  September.  1795. 

Ms'sFiLUS.  Medlar.  ( From  mesos,  half, 
and  pt/o«,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  medlar  fruit.  Nat  ord.,  AppleworU 
[Pomaceae].  Linn.,  V^t-Ieosaudria  2-Di- 
pentagynia,) 

Hardy  deciduous  trees,  with  white  flowers.  By 
seeds,  which  germinate  the  second  season,  after 
being  sown  when  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  by  layers,  and 
uncertainly  by  cuttintrs,  but  chiefly  by  paiting  or 
budding  on  the  Hawthorn,  &e. ;  good,  neb,  luamy 
soil.  See  Mbolas. 
jr.  Oemut'niea  (German.  Common),    19.    June. 

England. 
dijgW»a  (spreading).    19.  June.    Europe 

—  ——-atrVcta  (upright).    12.    June.    £uro|)«< 

Evergreen. 

—  — —  tplve'sMa  (wood).    Europe. 

—  hbmfta  (lobed-lMved).    15.    May. 

Me'sua.  (Named  after  Mesue,  an  Ara- 
bian botanist  Nat  oid.,  Gutti/ers  [Clu- 
diaces].  Linn.,  IQ-Moruulelphia  7-J)ode- 
candria.    Allied  to  Calopbyllnm.) 

The  sweet-scented  flowers  of  Me^nut  fe'rrea 
are  sold  in  all  the  Indian  baaaars,  by  the  name  of 
Nagksur,  and  are  as  much  esteemed,  as  orange 
flowers  are  with  us.  Stove  evergreen  tree.  Hfdn 
in  a  hotbed,  in  March ;  cuttings  of  hslf-ripfned 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  May,  and 
with  a  little  bottom-heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  60°  to  60*';  summer,  W*  to  85°. 
M./^rreaivron-tvooded),  40.  White.  July.  E. 
Ind.    1837. 

Metala'sia.  (From  meia,  a  change, 
lasioSf  hairy ;  refening  to  the  older  leaves 
losing  their  downy  covering.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asteraceas].  Linn.,  19-Syn- 
^en«sia2-i9uper/2ua.AlliedtoGnaphalium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  with  white  flowers,  except  where  other- 
wise stated.  Cuttings  in  spring,  in  sandy  peat : 
sandy  peat,  loam,  and  charcoal  nodules,  to  keep 
the  soil  open.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  «8°. 

Jf.  aw'rea  (golden).    Yellow.    .Tune.    1810. 

—  dioe'rjrenc  (widely-parted).    9.    July.    I8I6. 
—/Mtt^^a  (peaked).    9.    June.     1819. 

—  mueronaftu  (pointed).    9.    June.    1894. 

—  mwHcci'^a  (point-covered).    9.    June.    1894. 

—  pAyh'coJ'<<e«  (phylica-like).    June.    181 6. 

—  jTu'n^ciw  (stinging).    June.     1815. 

—  ttripMoPdet  (seriphinm-like).  8.  Yellow.  189S. 

Mstboside'&os.  (From  meira^  heart- 
wood,  and  siderot,  iron  ;  refeiring  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  Mffrtle- 
blotms  [Myrtacee].  Linn.,  12Icosandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Callistemon.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  small  young 
side-shoots  in  April,  in  sand,  under  a  bellglaM,  in 
a  elOM  pit  or  frame,  but  without  beat)  prat  and 
loam,  stiuai  proportions^  with  a  iittl*  whitu  sand 
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•nd  dfted,  broken  erovkii.  Winter  terap.,  S5^  to 
4b°.  Must  of  them  should  be  tried  on  a  cooaer- 
varire  vail. 

jr.  angutti/o'lia    (narrow-leaved).    SO.    Yellow. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1787* 

—  aftperet  (rough ).  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1824. 
'-  eapilafta  (headed).    6.    Pink.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1894. 

—  eorifofUa  (coria-leaTed).  4.  White.  N.  Holland. 
^' glomuU'fera  (hexped-flowered).    IS.    Yellow, 

green.     May.     N.  8.  Wales.     1905. 
^  robu'sta  (robust).    80.    Scarlet.    June.    New 
Zealand.     1845. 

—  M'rs  (true.  Iron-wood).    90.    Yellow,  green. 

April.    E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

Metterni'chia.  (In  honour  of  the 
Austrian  Prince  Metternich-Winneburg. 
Nat.  ord.,  NighUkades  [Solanacea].  linn., 
ft-  Pentandria  1  -Monogyma. ) 

An  evergreen  stove  shrub.  For  culture,  tee  cul- 
ture of  the  evergreen  species  of  LiaYA'wTHUS. 

Jf.  /yri'nctpfr  (princely).  8.  White.  August.  Brasil. 
1854. 

Mexican  Lily,    ffippea'slrum  re'gium. 

Mexioam  Poppy.     Jrgemo'ne. 

Mexican  Tea.    Psora'iea  Afezica'na, 

Mexican  Thistle.    Erglhrola'na. 

Mexioam  Tigsb-vloweb.  IHgri'dia  pa- 
90'nia. 

Mice.  Yarions  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested to  preserve  peas  and  boans  when 
sown  from  the  ravages  of  mice.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  tried  them  all.  Dipping  the 
seeds  in  oil,  and  then  rolling  them  in 
powered  resin;  putting  small  pieces  of 
furze  in  the  drills  and  over  the  rows  after 
the  seed  has  been  sown,  but  before  co- 
vering with  the  earth — were  both  par- 
tially successful ;  but  the  mode  attended 
with  the  most  complete  safety  has  always 
been  that  of  covering  the  surface  of  the 
soil  over  the  rows,  to  the  depth  of  full 
an  inch,  and  six  inches  wide,  with  finely- 
sified  coal-ashes.  The  mice  will  not 
scratch  through  this;  and  it  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage,  by  its  black  colour 
absorbing  th«  solar  heat,  of  promoting 
the  early  vegetation  of  the  crop. 

Mezb'reon.     Da'phne  Meze'rettm, 

Michaelmas  Daisy.    A'ster, 

MiCHAu'xiA.  CSomed  BfiAT  A.MichauXf 
R  French  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  BeUworU 
[Gampanulacese].  Linn.,  S-Ociandria  1- 
Monogynia.     Allied  to  Campanula.) 

Hardy  biennials.  Seeds  in  the  open  border ;  in 
damp  situations  they  are  apt  to  fog  off  in  winter ; 
a  dry,  elevated  situstion  Is  the  best  remedy; 
even  there,  in  very  severe  weather,  an  evergreen 
branch  stuck  beside  them  will  be  an  advantage. 

If.  eampanuloi'de$  (campanula  •  like).    4.    Pale 

red.     July.     Levant.     I/BJ. 
~-  dteafndra  (tcn-stsmened).  9.  Light  blue.  July. 

Persia.     )8S9. 
<»  ktviga'tm  (smooth  tttmwitd).  S.  WhiU.  July. 

Persia.    I8I7. 


Miche'tja.  (Named  after  P,  A.  .1fi< 
cA«/i,  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  if  "9* 
nollada  [Magnoliaoeie].  Lion.,  IS-PcWs- 
andria  6-Polgggnia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripeosd 
■hoots  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  la 
heat ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp., 
49Pto6QPi  summer,  00°  to  M°. 

M.  Ckamp^em  (Champaea).  SS.  Ydlow.  S.  lad. 
1779. 
Mico'nia.  (Named  after  D,  Micon,  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Afelatiomtuit 
[MelastomaceflB].  Linn.,  iO  Decamdri* 
1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  BlaJcea.) 

Stove  evergreens,  with  white  flowers,  nnlns 
otherwise  specified.  Cutting*  of  half-ripeacd 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  beli-gltss.  aad  i* 
heat ;  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  few  biis  d 
cow-dung  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  4S*  is 
W*i  summer,  60^  to  8&<*. 

Jf.  aeuufde'ndron  (acinodendron).     6.     Putpla 
Jamaica.     I8u4. 

—  unguatt^ta  (narrow).    S.    Trinidad.    ISM. 

—  grandifafiia  (large-leaved).  «0.  Trinidad.  ISM. 

—  impetiolafriM  (stalkleas-toaoed).    4.      W.  l^d. 

1SS9. 

—  Unigafta  (smooth),    ff.    W.  Ind.    1815. 

—  loHgif&Ua  (long-leaved).    4.    Guiana.     1917* 

—  purpurafneens  (purplish-6err{erf).    4.  Gwtsai 

1817. 
-»  rubiftetna  (ruddy).    6.    S.  Amcr.    18 1 8. 

—  tenui/o'lia  (flne-leaved).    6.    8.  Amrr.    !•'«. 

—  tetrafndra  (four-stamened).  S.  Jamaica,  it  S. 
•—  trimfrria  (three- nerved).    4.    July.  Jamaics. 

1795. 

MiCRA'MTBEinJM.  (From  miiroi,raiian, 
and  onlAof,  a  ftower.  Nat,  ord.,  Ftgw«rU 
[Serophulariaces].  linn.,  2-/>ic«^rM 
\-Monogynia,) 

Evergreen  perennial.  Cuttiaga  under  a  hand- 
light;  division  of  the  plant  in  apriag;  wamAf 
peat,  and  a  little  loam ;  requirea  a  pit  or  a  diy, 
aheltered  place  in  winter. 

jr.  vrHeuWtum  (round-IMvetf).  |.  White.  May. 
Carolina.    1826. 

Microle'pia.  (From  itukrvt^  sm^ll, 
and  lepu,  a  scale ;  the  appearanee  of  the 
spore,  or  seed-cases.  Nat.  onL,  Fermi. 
[PolypodiacesB].  Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia 
I'FUicea.) 

Stove  Fema,  with  brown  sp«rea.    8e 

Jf.  alalia  (winged).    April.     Jamaica. 

—  erUtt^ta  (crested).    April.    Isle  of  Lu 

—  pinna^ta  (leafleted).     May.     Isle  of  Lvaea. 

—  rkomboi^de*    (diamond  -  ahapcd)*    ApnL 

Holland.    1836. 

—  trtchafttriea  (hairy-apiked).    April. 

MiCROiJ'ciA.  (From  mikros,  small,  and 

alikia^  stature  ;  dwarf  plants.     NaL  (tJ., 

Mefastomadi    [Melastoniacee].      linn., 

]0  Decandria    1-Monoggnia,      Allied  10 

Khexia.) 

Stove  planta,  with  purple  flpwera,  in  Jane. 
Seeda,  divisions  in  spring,  and  ewttin|r«  oi  aaial 
young  aboota  of  1— iViin,  under  a  bdll-glaaa,  » 
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k«it|  nndy  peat,  with  pieoea  of  daareoal  and  a 
few  thrj  lamps  of  loam.  Winter  temp.,  6S**  to 
00^;  •ummer,  flO^  to  85°. 

If.  biv^MM  (two-Talved).  4.  TriDidad.  1822.  An- 
naal. 

—  hfaifvfiiu  (ahort-laaTed;.    1.    Guiana.    182S. 

Aooual. 
)      —iweif'rva  (curled>baek).    1.    Trinidad.    1890. 
Herbaceoua. 

Micbolo'ka.  (From  miJb'ox,  small,  and 
loma,  a  fri uge ;  ilowers  fringed.  Nat.  ord., 
AKlepiads  [AsclepiadacesB].  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandria  1-Monoyyitia,  Allied  to  As- 
elepias.) 

GieenhoiiM  erergreen  twinerw,  from  the  Cape 
•f  Good  Hope.  Stiff  little  shoottt  but  young,  aa 
Cuttings,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaH,  in  a  close 
pit,  in  May ;  sandy  loam,  a  little  fihry  prat,  and 
•Jried  ieaf.moold.    Winter  temp..  40°  to  50°. 

M.  Hnea^reCnMnow-leaoed).  S.  White.  July.  1823. 

—  Mgitt4Mfium    (arrow  •  leaved).    Green,  purple. 

Jaly.    177ft. 

Micbome'ria.  (From  mikros,  small, 
and  meris,  a  part;  referring  to  ihe  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Lahiatet  [LaraiaceaB].  Linn., 
\^-Didynainia  l-OynMospermia,  Allied 
to  Melissa.) 

Evergreen  ahmbs,  with  parple  blossoms,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  specified.  Cuttings  under 
bsnd  lights,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  sbadjr  place,  in 
May;  common  garden,  light  soil;  a  high,  shel- 
tered poeition,  or  the  protection  oif  a  eold  pit,  in 
wincer. 

U.  apprwrimt^ta  (dose  • /eaverf).    Joae.    Ifedi* 
terranean.     1822. 

—  mutra'lis  (southern).    N.  8.  Wales. 

—  Qrmfca  (Grecian),  f .  June.  Greece.  1769. 
*  —  denai/tu'ru  (thickly-flowered).  June.  South 

Eumpe.     1822. 
^JmlUna  (St.  Julian's),    h.    Pale  red.    July. 

Mediterranean.     1596. 

«» Acrav'la  (hairy).    June.    Sicily.    1822. 

^  wtmifi/Ua  (cat-thjme-leaved).  1.  Blue.  8pain. 

1800. 

—  ebeiMfta  (reTersed-egg-lroeed).   S.    July.   Ja- 

maica.    1783. 

—  TenerVffm  (Teneriffe).  1.  May.  Trneriffe. 
^-oo'rta  (various).    July.    Canaries.    I8O6. 

Micbops'ba.  (From  m\kro$^  small, 
and /lera,  a  pouch ;  the  poach-like  label- 
lum,  or  lip.  NaL  ord..  Orchids  [Orchi- 
ditcece].  Linn.,  20'Oynandria  l-Munan- 
iria.    Allied  to  Saccolabium.) 

Store  orchids.  The  ground  species  require  to 
be  grown  in  loose,  open  soil,  in  a  pot ;  the  others 
in  a  shallow  basket,  or  on  a  moss-covered  block 
ef  wood.   Winter  temp.,  ftft** ;  summer,  6o°  to  8&^. 

TERRESTRIAL,  OR  OROUNO. 
jr.  Ba'isAmi  (Banks*).    New  Zealand. 
— '  m^dia  (middle-sised).    2.    Pale  ftreen,  whito. 

King  Geonce's  Sound.     1823. 
™  ptmtifiD^ra  (small-flowered).    1.     Pale   green, 

white.  September.  Port  Jackson.   1H28. 
BPIPHYTJLL. 
K.pefOtdaipt^),    Pale  yellow.    Sylhet. 

Micro8Pe'bxa«  (From  microsy  small, 
and  tpermoy  a  seed ;  the  seeds  being  verjr 


minute.    Nat.  ord.,  Loasads  [LoasaeeaeJ* 
Linn.,  IS-Poltfadelphia  Z-PolyandHa.) 

Greenhouse  annuals.    To  be  cultivated  like  the 
Chinese  Primrose.    SeePai'MOLA. 

Jf.  Sartonio^dee  (Bsrtonia-Iike).  ).  Lemon.  Au- 
gust.   Mexico.    I649. 
—  iobafim  (lobed). 

Miononettb.    Bese'da  odora'ta. 

8oiL — Light  loam,  well  drained,  and 
manured  with  leaf-mould. 

Sowing  in  the  open  ground,  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July, 
will  produce  a  sure  succession  of  blooms 
through  the  year.  If  allowed  to  seed, 
and  the  soil  suits  it,  mignonette  will  con- 
tinue to  propagate  itself.  If  not  allowed 
to  ripen  its  seed,  the  same  plants  will 
bloom  for  two  or  more  seasons,  being  a 
perennial  in  its  native  country. 

For  Pot-Culture  and  the  prodaetion  of 
flowers  to  succeed  those  of  the  open- 
ground  plants,  and  to  bloom  in  winter, 
sow  once  in  August,  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. The  soil  BK  above,  well  drained, 
and  pressed  into  5-incli  pots ;  cover  the 
seed  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  Thin  the 
seedlings  to  three  in  a  pot.  Water  spar- 
ingly. When  mignonette  is  deficient  of 
perfume,  it  is  because  the  temperature  is 
too  low. 

Tree-Mignonette. — About  the  end  of 
April  is  the  beat  time  to  sow  seeds  for 
this  purpose;  and  as  the  little  tree  of 
mignonette  will  be  expected  to  last  in 
good  health  for  half  a  dozen  years  at 
least,  lay  a  good  foundation  to  begin  with. 
A  rich  compost  of  mellow  loam,  and  one- 
third  very  rotten  cow-dung,  with  a  little 
sand ;  and  to  keep  this  from  getting  too 
close,  a  handful  of  dry  lime-mortar  added 
to  each  pot  of  0-inch  diameter,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  larger  or  smaller  pots;  the 
mortar  to  be  in  lumps  of  the  size  of  peas. 
Bones,  charcoal,  or  even  powdered  crocks 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  only  the 
mignonette  is  so  much  sweeter  from  the 
lime-mbbish  or  dry  moitar.  Cow-dung 
being  very  liable  to  turn  sour,  the  mortar 
is  a  better  corrector  of  this  than  even  the 
charcoal.  Take  as  many  3  inch  pots  as 
you  want  plants ;  drain  them  with  pieces 
of  mortar,  and  over  that  a  little  of  the 
roughest  of  your  compost ;  fill  up  nearly 
level  with  tlie  top  of  the  pot,  and  place 
three  seeds  in  the  very  middle  of  each 
pot,  and  nine  or  ten  seeds  all  over  the 
surface ;  if  you  just  cover  them  with  earth 
it  is  enough,  and  press  them  down  very 
tight    Water  tbttm,  and  pat  them  up  ii 
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the  window,  or  greenhoase,  and  if  the 
86eds  are  good  they  will  be  up  in  less 
than  ten  days ;  giye  them  abundance  of 
air,  and  no  forcing.    When  the  day  is  at 
all  fine,  put  them  outside  the  window 
from  ten  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  They 
will  not  stand  much  water;    a  gentle 
shower  with  a  rose  would  suit  them  very 
well,  and  the  best  time  to  give  it  them  is 
in  the  morning,  when  you  turn  them  out- 
side, as  they  will  have  time  to  drain  and 
diy  properly  before  you  take  them  in  for 
the  night.    If  the  three  seeds  in  the 
centre  come  up,  the  weakest  of  the  three 
must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  hold  of  it ;  the  rest  to  be  thinned  one- 
half.    The  reason  for  sowing  so  many 
seeds  in  one  pot,  and  for  thus  thinning 
them  out  afterwards,  is  to  make  sure  of 
one  good  plant ;  if  the  middle  one  turns 
out  to  be  so,  that  must  be  selected ;  but 
if  not,  you  must  choose  the  strongest  and 
most  promising  from  among  the  rest; 
yet  be  in  no  great  huny  to  pull  them  all 
out  but  one ;   as  long  as  three  or  four 
have  room,  leave  them.    When  yon  have 
fixed  on  the  one  that  is  to  form  the  future 
tree,  place  a  neat  little  stick  down  by  the 
side  of  it,  a  foot  long,  and  pushed  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.     When  the 
plant  is  two  inches  long,  tie  it  loosely  to 
this  stick  with  a  piece  of  worsted  thread. 
Keep  tying  it  as  regularly  as  it  grows, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  stick 
give  it  a  longer  one,  that  is,  if  you  wish 
a  long  stem.    Some  people  grow  them 
up  to  three,  or  even  four,  feet  and  more. 
Suppose  we  say  only  a  foot'  high  for  a 
couple  of  them,  as  they  must  all  go  in 
pairs;    eighteen    inches    for    the    next 
couple,  and  two  feet  for  a  third  lot ;  you 
would  then  be  better  able  to  judge  which 
size  would  suit  your  window  best ;  and  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  side-branches  issue 
forth  from  the  stem  of  your  tree,  you 
must  stop  them  at  the    second   joint. 
Some  people,  who  do  not  know  the  value 
of  leaves,  cut  off  the  side-shoots  close  to 
the  stem  at  once ;  but  the  substance  of 
the  stems  and  trunks  of  all  trees,  and 
mignonette-trees  among  the  rest,  is  first 
formed  by  the  leaves.      In  the  second 
year  you  will  cut  off  more  than  the  half 
of  these  side-spurs,  beginning  at    the 
bottom,  and  only  taking  off  a  pair  at  a 
time«  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
another  couple,  and  so  on  progressively. 
There  mun  be  do  flowers  the  first 
seiibun.  M  least  as  long  as  there  are 


some  out  in  the  borders.  Alter  the 
middle  of  October  you  may  let  your 
trees  bloom  all  the  winter,  but  before 
that  nip  them  off  as  fast  as  they  appMur. 
When  the  first  little  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
say  about  Midsummer,  shift  the  plants 
into  0-inch  pots,  which  is  the  next  largest 
size;  and  if  they  have  done  well  thev 
may  want  another  shift  by  the  end  of 
July,  but  never  shift  them  after  the 
middle  of  August,  because,  if  we  should 
have  a  cold  autumn,  they  would  not  fill 
the  pots  with  strong,  healthy  roots. 

Miza'nu.  (Named  aft«r  J.  Mihm, 
professor  of  botany  at  Prague.  Nat. 
ord.j  Composites  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  U^ 
Syngenesia  l-^quaUs*  Allied  to  Eupa- 
torium.) 

StoTe  evergreen  Cwinen,  with  white  flowoi, 
blooning  ia  Aupiat,  except  where  othcnn« 
mentiooed.  Cuttinn  of  huf-ripeaed  ehoois  ia 
■and,  under  a  bell-glaaa,  and  in  heat ;  rich,H»iT 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  «8^  to  S5^;  tnmm 
to  SO**. 

M.  amafm  (bitter).    6.    Gniaaa.    181S. 

—  Quafeo  (Guaco).    0.     Pale  Uae.     S. 

1833. 

—  opi'fera  (opium-beartng).    6.    Braiil.    IStt. 

—  cca'nieiw  (climbing  K    S.     N.  Ainer.     1714. 

—  auaoe'olens  (aweet-acented).  6.  S.  Amer.  lOh 

Mildew,  whether  on  the  stems  of  the 
wheat,  or  on  the  leaves  of  the  ehiy- 
santhemum,  pea,  rose,  or  peach,  appean 
in  the  form  of  minute  fungi,  the  roots  ni 
which  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  epi> 
dermis,  rob  the  plant  of  its  juices,  axid 
interrupt  its  respiration.  There  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fungus  is  commimicated  to  the  plants 
from  the  soil.  Every  specimen  of  these 
fungi  emits  annually  myriads  of  minute 
seeds,  and  these  are  wafted  over  the  soil 
by  every  wind,  vegetating  and  reprodndng 
seed,  if  they  have  happened  to  be  de» 
posited  in  a  favourable  place,  or  remain- 
ing until  the  following  spring  without 
germinating.  These  fungi  have  the 
power  of  spreading  also  by  stooling,  or 
throwing  out  offsets.  They  are  never 
absent  from  a  soil,  and  at  some  period 
of  its  growth  are  annually  to  be  found 
upon  the  plants  liable  to  their  i'^roaiis. 
They  are  more  observed  in  cold,  damp, 
muggy  seasons,  because  such  seasons  ars 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all 
fungi.  The  best  of  all  cures  is  afforded 
by  the  application  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
in  some  form,  either  by  dusting  the 
sulphur  over  the  parts  affected,  or  a 
sulphur  paint,  for  which  a  recipe  b 
given  at  page  '<233;  merely  cli^,  water,  an^ 
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flowers  of  sulphur,  h«wever,  are  sufficient, 
and  not  so  injurious  to  leaves.  Uredo 
ro$m,  JPueeinia  ro§m,  and  Cladosporium 
kerbarum  are  the  mildew  fungi  of  the 
rose-tree;  Oidivm  erytipKoidea,  of  the 
peach  •tree ;  Oidhtm  Tuckerif  of  the  vine ; 
Olaotporiwn  coneentriatm,  of  the  cahhage ; 
and  Erytiphe  commynU,  of  the  pea.  Of 
course  there  are  many  others. 

The  most  important  point  for  suhduing 
the  mildew  fongus  is  to  apply  the  sulphur 
immediately  it  appears.  To  prevent  its 
occurrence,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
keeping  the  roots  and  the  leaves  equally 
active  by  a  due  amount  of  warmth  and 
moisture. 

Milfoil.    AehUie^a. 

Milk-Vetch.    Aitra'gaUa, 

Mile-Wood.    Bro'timvm  spu'rivm. 

Milkwort.    Poly 'gala. 

Mi'LLJL.  (Named  after  J.  Milla,  a 
gardener  to  the  Spanish  court.  Nat.  ord., 
Lilyworts  [LiUace»].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria 
IMonogynia.    Allied  to  Caloscordium.) 

Httlf-bardy  little  balbt.  with  white  flowers,  which 
niooeed  in  a  deep,  front  border  of  light  soil ;  off- 
leta  when  in  a  dormant  state. 
Jr.  MJVru  (two-flowered).  \h. Mst.  Mexico.  1810. 
~  WHifUra  (one-flowered).  |.  Febraary.  Buenos 
Ayres.    188S. 

Miluhoto'nia.  (Named  after  8ir  T. 
M'dHngUm,  professor  of  boUny  at  Oxford. 
Kat  ord.,  Bignoniads  [Bignoniacese]. 
linxL,  l^'Didyruania  ^Angiospermia.) 

SCora  cveigreeB  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
■hoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glais,  and  in  bottom- 
beat  ;  sandy  loam  amd  peat.  Winter  temp.,  4tP 
to  ii^  i  summer,  W*  to  85^. 
M,$impiiti/o'lia  (simple-leaved).  M.  YeUow. 
E.  Ind.     1898. 

MiujpsDE.    See  Jultts. 

Milto'nia.  (Named  after  the  JE?arZ  Fitz- 
William.  Nat,  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohidacefie] . 
lAniL,  20-Offnandrial'Monandria,  Allied 

to  Brassia.) 

Stove  orchids,  from  Brazil,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned.  Divisions  in  spring;  shallow 
baskets  in  moes,  sphagnum,  ftc,  or  fixed  to  a 
block  of  wood,  and  then  this  block  fastened 
across  the  top,  inside  of  a  pot.  Winter  temp., 
W*i  summer,  G0°  to  QO^. 
Jr.  Afcolor  (two-colonred).    White,  red.    18.^9. 

—  eafndida  (whit€- lipped).  S.  Yellow  and  brown. 

March.     1830. 
yfaoe'sceiu  (yellowish-lippecO.  3.  White, 

yellow.    June.     1837. 
->—.^raniii>Io'ra  (targe-flowered).   S.   Brown, 

white.    December.     1837. 

—  Chme'sH  (Rev.  J.  Clowea's).  1 .  YeUow,  brown. 

1840. 
pt^mda  (pult).    YeUow,  brown.    1839. 

—  cimeo'/A  (wedge-/qD!pe<0>    !•    Yellow,  purple. 

March.     1843. 
-^  fii^mt  {jeVLom-Jlowered).   Yellow.  July.  1848. 


M.  Karw¥nMi  (Karwinski's).  8.  Yellow,  btowa. 
August.    Mexico.     1830. 

—  ridoro'to  <sweet-scented).    1843. 

—  UiuwUiafnm  (Duke  of   Bedford's).     Brown, 

lilac.    Deeember.    Bio  Janeiro.     iW35. 
'^ettUa'ta  {atxfjlowered).    White.     February. 

1839. 

—  «)i«efa'6</w  (showy).    1.  White,  violet.   July. 

1835. 
^trO'pmrpufrea  (dark  purple).  Rio  Janeiro. 

—  -_  eolwafia  (Atj'A-colouredJ.    Rose.    1S38. 

Mixe'tbs.  (From  mimos,  a  mimic, 
referring  to  its  resemblance  to  allied 
genera.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Proteacere]. 
Linn.,  ^Tetrandria  Y-Monogyma,  Allied 
to  Leucoapermum.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoot* 
towards  autumn,  or  in  the  spring,  before  fresh 
growth  commences,  in  sand,  under  a  glasa,  but 
without  bottom-heat,  at  least  until  a  swelling 
takes  place  at  their  base ;  peat  and  a  little  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  4S<>. 

jr.cap{<ii{a'te(small-headedl.  Red.  June.  1899. 

—  CMC«l/a'/a(hooded-^0e4<).   S.    Purple.    1 789* 

—  divarieafta  (spreading;.  2^.  White.  July.  1/95. 

—  Har^o'^  (Hartoge'sy.    6.    July.     IBS4. 

—  Al'rfo  (hairy),    s}.    Red.    July.    1774. 

—  po/u'sMs  (marsh).    1.    Purple.    July.    180S. 

—  patfci/fo'ra  (few-flowered),  t^.  Red.  July.  1818. 

—  piifpuVea  (purple).  %»  Purple.  Noreniber.  1 789. 

—  voedfiM/o'Aa  (whortleberry-leaved).   3.    I8u0. 

MiHo'sA*  (From  mimoB,  a  mimic; 
referring  to  the  irritability  of  the  leavesi 
as  if  imitating  animal  .sensibility.  Nati 
ord.^«pumino«sPto?its[Fabace8B].  Linn.i 

^■Polygamia  \-Mon(scia.) 

StoTe  evergreens,  except  pwdi'es,  commonly 
called  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  is  an  annual, 
and  vfeo,  which  is  herbaceous.  Seeds  sown  in 
a  hotbed,  in  the  spring ;  cuttings  also  of  young 
shooU,  getting  rather  flrm  at  the  base,  in  sandy 
soil,  and  in  heat ;  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a 
little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60^  to  6A** ;  summer. 
60°  to  83**.  The  foliage  of  most  is  beautifully 
leafleted,  and  many  species  more  or  less  sensitive 
to  the  touch ;  most  of  them  furnish  fine  examplea 
of  what  is  termed  Bleep  in  planu,  as  the  leafleu 
fold  together  at  night. 

M.  emgulafta{!Ui%\«di'^tmehed).  White.    June. 
BrasU.     1826. 

—  Bareta^a'na  (Barclay's).  1.  Hadagascar.  1824. 

—  caftta  (chaste).  2.  Pale  yellow.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1741. 

—  eiUafta  (hair-fringed).  White.   June.    Brazil. 

1824. 

—  /erm^'ntfa  (rusty).    1.    E.  Ind.    1818. 

—  yfori^u'nda  (bnndle-flowered).  1.  Pink.  June. 

Cumana.    1824. 

—  M«rwM'dia  (intermediate).  Rose.   April.    Ca. 
raccas.    1825. 

r- Miiiptno'sa  (broad-spined).   3.    W^hite.    Sep* 
tember.    Madagascar.    1823. 

—  WMTgina'ta  (bordered).    Pink.    Mexico. 

—  obhtnf&lia  (blunt-leaved).    3.    Red.     June. 
Brasil.    1810. 

^  polydafetyla  (many-fingered).     14<     Purple. 
June.    Guiana.    1822. 

—  imdi^'nda  (blushing).    2.    Pale  red.    Bahia. 
1818. 

—  wmdica  (chaste.   Humble-piant),    I.    White. 
June.    BraiiU    1638. 
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M.  nAriem^Ht  (red-ttalked).    a.     Fiitla  yellow. 
June.     E.  Ind.     1709- 

—  9et%$iti't*a  (tentitiTe).  1^.  Fink.  June.  Braxil. 

1048. 

—  ffr^gv'fa  (brietled^.  1.  Purple.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1818. 

—  Urague'nrit  (XJngvMj),  9.  Red.  Jane.  Bneao* 

Ayree.     ISiO. 

—  ftVteida  (clammv).    S.    Red.    BrMil.     182S. 

—  wfwi  Hivelj).   \\.  Purple.    Auguet.    Jemaice. 

1739. 

Mi'mulus.  Monkey-Flower.  (From 
fnimo^  an  ape ;  in  reference  to  the  ringent 
or  gaping  mouth  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Figworlt  [ScrophalariaoesB].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Angiospermia,) 

Common  Mil,  provided  it  be  mobtf  divieiona, 
cnttings,  and  aeeda.  A  few,  like  r&uua^  require 
the  protection  of  a  pit  in  winter  |  but  wh^e  that 
la  not  available,  aeeds  of  them,  town  in  Ifareh  or 
April,  will  bloom  in  summer  and  autunui. 

HARDY   ANNUALS. 
Jf./loriAv'fiiiM  (bundle-flowered).  }.  Yellow.  An- 
Kutt.    N.  Amer.     18S0. 

—  pmn^&ru9  (amall-flowered).  |.  Tellow.  Chili. 

1834. 

HALF-HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
M,  Umafha  (woolly).  14.  Yellow.  June.  N.  Amer. 
18*id. 

—  r&teua  (rosy).  1.  Rote.  Augnat.  California.  18SI. 

—  /ri'coior (three-coloured).  Pink,chmaon.  June. 

California.    1848. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
JV.  oto'f ut  (winged).    1.    Light  blue.   July.    N. 
Amer,     176S. 

—  emrdina'liM  (cardinaMike).   9.    Scarlet.    June. 

California.     1835. 

—  glabraftuM  (smoothed).  Yellow.  June.  Mexico. 

1827. 

—  guita'tua  (•potttd-Jlowered).  14.  Yellow.  July. 

N.  Amer.     1813. 

—  Lem'ni  (Lewis's).    2.    Pale  purple.    August. 

Missouri.     1834. 
— /«'/«iM  (yellow.)  J.  Yellow.  July.  Chili.  1820. 

—  — —  rioula'rig  (rivulet).  |.  Yellow.  July.  Chili. 

1826. 

—  ^—  Youngafniu  (Mr.  Young's).    |.    Yellow- 

spotted.    July.    Chili.     1B8S. 

—  mo$eha'iuM  {mu*k-pfaiit).  |.  Yellow.  August. 

Columbia.     1826. 

—  propt^n^MtM  (related).    }.    Yellow.    April.    N. 

Amer.     1837. 

—  rfiifeiu  (gaping).    1.    Light  blue.    July.    N. 

Amer.    I759. 
'^fHtriegafttM  (variegated).  I.  White,  reay.  Jane. 
Chili.    1831. 

Hncu'sops.  ( From  mimo^  an  ape,  and 
opx,  a  faoe ;  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Snpotad*  [Sapotaceae ] . 
Jjinn.,S- Octandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Bassia.) 

Mimu'topM  SWngi  is  an  Indian  fruit-tree ;  and 
the  sweetish  gum  of  the  M  Kafki  is  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Stove,  white-flowered  evergreen  trees, 
from  the  East  Indira.  Cuttings  of  hall-ripened 
•boots  in  aanti,  under  a  glass,  and  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  48°  to  A5°; 
aummer,  6qP  to  80°. 

M.  Elt*n^i  (Rlengi).    18.    1791^. 

—  hemn'ndra  (siz-stamened).    l#.    itti. 
-- Xa'M  (Kakij;    IV.    1790* 


Mi'ka.    (Named  after  F.  X.  Mw%,  1 

Mexican  minister.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindvetit 
[GonvolviilacettJ.  linn.,  b-PcuUHdrk. 
i-Monogjfnia.    Allied  to  Ipomiea. ) 

Oreenhoaae  annual.  Secda  sown  la  a  bochc^ 
in  apring,  potted  and  re-potted,  and  hardened  of 
for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  s  eandjr  loam,  pni, 
and  leaf-mould. 

M.  lob^ta  (lobed).  0.  Red,  yellow.  June.  Meska. 
1811. 

Mint.    See  Me'htha. 

Mira'bilis.  Marvel  of  Pern.  (From 
mirabilis,  wonderful;  as  everything'  was 
at  tirst  considered  that  came  from 
America.  Nat.  ord.,  Nyetagos  [Nyrta«7- 
naceiB].  Linn.,  d-PeHtaHdria  l-Mano- 
gynia.) 

Gfpenhonae  herbaeeona  perenniala.  By  aeedi 
snwo  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  plants  hvdvncd 
off  \rf  degrees  to  stand  in  the  open  border;  br 
their  fositbrm  (carrot-shaped)  roots,  taken  ep  sad 
preaerved  in  sand  or  dry  nioas  during  the  wiatrr; 
rich,  sandy  loam.  May  be  manaaed  aimiiaxlyttfS 
U»hlia. 

M.  dieho'foma  (forked).  S.  TeUov.  Jaly.  Mcika. 
16«0. 

—  V^'^A  (hybrid).    S.    White.    Joly.    Ills. 
— yfi/a>i  (jalap),  a.  Red.  Julv.    W.  Ind.   IsgC. 

a'/Aa( white).  S.White.  July.  W.  Ind.  ISfi. 

>la'n#(  (yellow).  S.  YeUow.  July.  W.  lad. 

n^bro-efibm  (red  and  white),    t. 

white.    July.    W.  Ind.     ISfC, 

—  —  rtt'6ro->f«'i»a  (red  and  yellow  1.    fl. 

yellow.    July.    W.  Ind.     1S9<. 

—  longi^i/ra  (Icng-flowered;.    S.    Whale. 

Mexico.     17A9- 

ea'meo  (fleah*coloared).  9.  Piak. 

(rermany. 

—  — — >  vinta'eea  (violet-oolonred).  1.  Pink.  Aa* 

gutc.     Germany. 

—  tuave'ntntg  (sweet-scented).  l|.  White.  July. 

Mexico.     1894. 

Mirbe'lia.  (Named  after  C.  F.  B, 
Mirhtsly  a  physiological  botanist  of  Patis. 
Nat.  ord.,  Legumiaout  Plants  [Fabaoeie]. 
Li n n .,  10-  Decandria  i-MonogynU,  Almnl 
to  Pultensea.) 

Greenhnuwe  evergreeoa,  frona  New  RoUaal. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  ahoota  in  May,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  sand,  over  weii-dratacd.  ssady 

f>eat ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  few  nodalea  of  ftfafy 
oam  and  charcoal.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  41*. 

M.  Bn*xteri  (Baxter's).    S.    Yellow.    1995. 

—  dilfita'la  (wide-/eaf*ed).  S.  Yelluw.  Jnly.  1911. 

—  fioribu'nda  (many-flowered).  9.  Porplc.  Msich. 

I83S. 

—  gnmdiflo'rm  (large-Aowered).  9.  TeDev.  iuaa. 

leas. 

—  jreisne'ri  (Meianer'a).  9.  Reddish- parple.  Hav. 

—  pu'ngetu  (stinging).    9.    Yellow.  June.   IC94. 

—  r«rtcu/a'/a  (netted).    9.   Yellow.  June.    179S. 
•^apeeio'sa  (showy).    9.    Purple.    Jnae.    ISas. 

MiBTLETOK.  {Vt'tcum  a'thmt,)  Name 
derived  from  the  Saxon  for  the  same 
plant,  Miselia,  The  best  months  for 
sowing  iiaraFebniaiy  and  March.  Ilak« 


Red. 
July. 
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two  cnts  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  on 
the  Mnder-tide  of  the  branch  of  an  apple- 
tree.  Make  tfae  cuts  quite  down  to  the 
wood  of  the  branch ;  raise  the  tongue  of 
bark  made  by  the  cuts,  but  not  so  as  to 
break  it,  and  put  underneath  one  or  two 
seeds  freshly  squeezed  from  the  Mistletoe 
beny.  Let  the  tongue  back  into  its  place, 
and  the  process  is  completed.  If  the 
seed  is  good,  the  seedlings,  not  un^ke 
cucumber  plnnts,  soon  appear.  They  re- 
main attached  to  the  branch,  and  do  not 
seem  to  injure  the  tree. 

Open  tfae  bark  underneath  the  branch 
to  receive  the  seed,  because  it  is  thus 
preserved  from  an  accumulation  of  rain 
water,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  Mistletoe  may  also  be  propagated 
by  grafts ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed upon  an  J  tree.  It  is  certainly  found 
upon  the  pine  in  Germany ;  but  we  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  it  would  live 
upon  the  walnut.  It  will  grow,  yet  with 
difficulty,  upon  the  oak;  but  it  readily 
takes  upon  the  apple,  pear,  poplar,  and 
willow.  Mr.  Beaton  says  {^Qard,  Mag. 
\tL  207,  N.  S.),  the  first  weeks  of  May  are 
best  for  grafting  the  Mistletoo,  and  it 
should  never  be  inserted  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
Make  an  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  insert  into  it  a  thin  slice  of  Mistletoe, 
having  a  bud  and  one  leaf  at  the  end. 
QrijhA  larger  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  require  a  notch  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  branch,  the  incision  to  receive  the 
mdon  being  made  below  this  notch,  and 
a  shoulder  left  on  the  scion  to  rest  on 
the  notch,  as  in  crown-grafting.  Budding 
the  Mistletoe  may  also  be  practised  in 
the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Beaton  says  it 
is  onlj  a  modification  of  grafting,  a  heel 
of  wood  being  retained  below  the  bud 
for  insertion. 

Mitche'lla.  (Named  after  Dr.  MiU 
ehell,  of  Virginia.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[CinchonaoeflsJ.  Linn.,  4L-Tetrandria  1- 
MoHoyynia,) 

Bmrdj  herbaceoaa  creeper.  Ditision,  entting* 
sader  a  hand-liiirhe,  and  Urering  the  running 
fiteins;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  either  in  a  aheltered 
American  border,  or  in  a  pot  protected  like  the 
geaarality  of  alpine  planU. 
JV.  r^pe$u  (ereeping).  i.  White.  June.  M.  Amer. 
1731  • 

Mite.    Bee  Acakxtb. 

Mtte'lla.  (The  diminutive  of  mitrat 
a  mitre;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
seed  pods.  Nai.oid.,iSii«{/r«^««  [Saxiira- 


gacesB].    Linn.,  l^i-Decandria  f^Di^nicu 
Allied  to  Heuchera.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  herbaceous  perennials, 
from  North  America.  Uivision  of  the  roots  to 
spring  J  common  garden-soil.  Pretty  for  bordet 
or  rock-work. 

M.  eordi/o'Ua  (heart-leaved).    ^.    May.     18IS. 

—  diphy'lla  (two-leaved).    \.    April.     1731. 

—  nu'da  (naked-siemmerf).    i.    July.     1758. 

—  pemMndrm  (five-stamened).  i.  Yellow.  Jun* 

1827. 
~  irroi^'ii'to  (lying-down).    ^.    May.    1818. 

—  ^H'^da  (three-clelt-pe/a/Ml).    4.    May.    1897. 

Mitraca'rpum.    (From  mitra,  a  mitre, 

and  ktirpos,  a  fruit.     Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonadi 

[Cinchonaceae].     Linn.,  ^-Tetraudfia  l- 

Monoyyuia,    Allied  to  Bicbardsonia.) 

Stove  annuals,  with  white  flowers.  Seedt  in  a 
hotbed,  in  March,  potted  and  hardened  off  to 
bloom  in  the  stove  and  greenhouse  during  the 
cummer.        ^ 

M.  F'uehehri  (f\Mi\ket>%)»  1.  July.  Jamaica.  1831. 
~  Ai'Wum  (hairy).    ^.    July.    Jamaica.     18IH. 

—  «/y^n«m  (ton^-styled).    1.  August,    lianiiia. 

I819. 

—  vUMtum  (shamy).   4.  July.   Jamaica.    I816. 

Mitba'bu.  (From  miira^  a  mitre; 
referring  to  the  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord„ 
OesnerworU  [Gesneraces].  Linn.,  14< 
Didynamia  H-Angiospermia.  Allied  to 
Columnea.) 

Evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  summer ; 
better-ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  a 
shady  place.  A  beautiful  spring  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  suppo*ed  to  be  hardy  enough  for 
all  sheltered  places  out  of  doots ;  sandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam. 

JV.  ooee^nea  (scarlet).  4.  Scarlet.  July.  San  Carlo 
de  Chiloe.     1848. 

MiXTURJE  OF  Soils  is  one  of  the  mo8t 
ready  and  cheapest  modes  of  improving 
their  staple,  and  thus  rendering  them 
more  fertile ;  and  upon  the  subject  we  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  following  excellent 
remarks  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson : — 

*(  I  have  witnessed,  even  in  soils  to  all 
appearance  similar  in  composition,  some 
very  extraordinary  results  from  their 
mere  mixture.  Thus,  in  the  gravelly 
soils  of  Spring  Park,  near  Croydon,  the 
ground  is  often  excavated  to  a  depth  ol 
many  feet,  through  strata  of  barren  gravel 
and  red  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  white  or  silver  sand  which  exists 
beneath  them.  When  this  fine  sand  is  re- 
moved, the  gravel  and  red  sand  are  thrown 
back  into  the  pit,  the  ground  merely 
levelled,  and  then  either  let  to  cottagers 
for  gardens,  or  planted  with  forest  trees. 
In  either  case  the  effect  is  remark  able 
all  kinds  of  either  fir  or  deciduous  trees 
will  now  vegetate  with  increased  luxuri- 
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moe;  and  in  the  oottage-^trdens  thos 
formed,  several  Rpeoies  of  yegetables, 
hack  as  beans  and  potatoes,  will  produce 
Tery  excellent  crops,  in  the  very  soils  in 
which  they  would  have  perished  prerions  to 
their  mixture.The  permanent  advantage  of 
mixing  soils,  too,  is  not  confined  to  merely 
those  entirely  of  an  earthy  composition : 
earths  which  contain  inert  organic  matter, 
such  as  peat  or  moss  earth,  are  highly 
valuable  additions  to  some  soils.  Thus, 
peat  earth  was  successfully  added  to  the 
sandy  soils  of  Merionethshire  by  Sir 
Robert  Vaughan.  The  Cheshire  farmers 
add  a  mixture  of  moss  and  calcareous 
earth  to  their  tight-bound  earths,  the 
effect  of  which  they  describe  as  having '  a 
loosening  operation ; '  that  is,  it  renders 
the  soil  of  their  strong  clays  less  tena- 
eious,  and,  consequently,  promotes  the 
ready  access  of  the  moisture  and  gases 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots.  The 
cultivator  sometimes  deludes  himself 
with  the  conclusion  that  applying  sand, 
or  marl,  or  clay,  to  a  poor  soil,  merely 
serves  to  freshen  it  for  a  time,  and  that 
the  effects  of  such  applications  are  ap- 
parent for  only  a  limited  period.  Some 
comparative  experiments,  however,  which 
were  made  sixteen  years  since,  on  some 
poor,  hungry  heath -land,  in  Norfolk,  have 
up  to  this  time  served  to  demonstrate 
the  error  of  such  a  conclusion.  In  these 
experiments  the  ground  was  marled 
with  twenty  cubic  yards  only  per  acre, 
and  the  same  compost;  it  was  then 
planted  with  a  proper  mixture  of  forest 
trees,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  portion  of 
the  heath,  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  also 
planted  with  the  same  mixture  of  de- 
ciduous and  fir-trees. 

**  Sixteen  years  have  annually  served  to 
demonstrate,  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
marled  wood,  the  permanent  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  soils.  The  growth 
of  the  trees  has  been  there  rapid  and 
permanent;  but  on  the  adjoining  soil 
the  trees  have  been  stunted  in  their 
growth,  miserable  in  appearance,  and 
profitless  to  tbeir  owner. 

*'  Another,  but  the  least  commonly  prac- 
tised mode  of  improving  the  staple  of  a 
soil  by  earthy  addition,  is  claying;  a 
system  ot  fertilising,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  much  less  immediately  apparent 
than  chalking,  and  hence  one  of  the 
chief  causes  cf  its  disuse.  It  requires 
some  little  time  to  elapse,  and  some 
stirring  of  the  soil,  before  the  day  is  so 


well  mixed  with  a  sandy  soil  as  to  prodiie« 
that  general  increased  attraction  and  re- 
tentive power  for  the  atmospherie  moxji- 
ture,  which  ever  oonstitntes  the  chwi 
good  result  of  drying  poor  soils.  C^y 
must  be,  moreover,  applied  in  rather 
larger  proportions  to  the  soil  than  chalk ; 
for  not  only  is  its  application  rarely  re- 
quired as  a  direct  food  for  plants  for  the 
mere  alumina  which  it  contains,  since 
this  earth  enters  into  the  oomposition  of 
plants  in  very  small  proportion,  but  there 
is  also  another  reason  for  a  more  liberal 
addition  of  olay  being  required,  which  is 
the  impure  state  in  which  the  alnmma 
exists  in  what  are  commonly  called  day 
soils.*'— Parm  JKncye. 

Modb'oca.  (The  Indian  name.  KaL 
ord.,  Papayadt  [Papayacenl.  linn.,  23- 
Dietcia  i-Peniandria,     Alhed  to  Cariea.) 

Store  gTM'greeu  elimbinf  pUnti,  nMabliBf 
Pawioa-flowen,  from  the  East  Indies.  OoiOi^* 
of  young  thoote  in  May,  in  aandT  aoil,  voder  a 
bell-glaM,  aod  in  heat ;  peat  aod  lo*i 
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temp.,  48^  to  ftl^ ;  Maimer,  00*  to  7S'. 

ir.  <rtfofta'te(three.Iobed).    10. 

~  AffterofM  (tabflvooa).    !•.    Aagwt.    II 

MoDi'oi.4.    (From  miodioltUy  the  oaie 
of  a  wheel ;  referring  to  the  formation  of 
the  seed-vesseU    Nat.  ord.,  MaUottwtrU 
[Malvacen].    Linn.,  Id-Momad^^km  8 
Polffgynia,    AUied  to  the  Mallow.) 

Seeds  in  cpriaf  {  dlHuon  of  tlie  twohcfteeMM 
kinds  at  the  same  time,  and  by  enttiags  of 
the  young  shoots  under  a  hand-light ;  **if— *— * 
sandy  loam.  Hie  hcrhaeeoos  require  a  dif. 
sheltered  plaee,  or  the  proeecftioa  of  a  eald  ptt 
during  the  winter. 

M,  CarDliitta'iM(CaioUna).  Bed.  Jum.  N. 
I7SS.    Hardy  annual. 

—  d^cn'm^eiu  (lying-down).      Red.     Ji 

Amer.    ISIS.    Half-hardy 

—  proefro'ta  (lying-flat).  Scarlet.   Hay. 

1BC6.    Half-hardy  herbaeeow. 

Moebhi'noia.   (Named  alter  P. 

Mng^  a  Oerman  botanist      NaL  ord.^ 

ClovetDorts  [Caryophyllaces].    linn.,  8- 

OcUmdria  2-i)iyyn«a.  Allied  to  Areoaria.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniala,  from  south  e( 
Europe.  IMvision  of  the  plant  in  spciag  s  eaan 
mon,  sandy  soil,  and  dry,  elevated  poeitieaa; 
suited  for  steep  rock-works. 

Jf.  museo'sa  (moesy).    ^.    Purple.  June.    177S« 

—  9edtf&tta  (sednm-leaved).  i.  WMtc.  red.  Juaa. 

I83S. 

Mo'hbia.  (Named  after  If.  Mokr^  a 
German  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  fVnu  [Pdy- 
podiacese].  linn.,  24cCrjfftm$mmm  1-jPi- 
licet.) 

Greenhouse  Fern.    See  Faairt. 
M.  thurt'fraga  (frankincense).     Brown,  fsllaw. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Ho|i«.    IMS. 

Moist  Stove.  A  stove  with  •  moHl 
atmosphere.    8ee  Stoyx. 
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MoLDAViui  Palm.  J>raco€^fhalum 
MMa'vicum, 

Moldbmhau'kba.  (Named  after  /.  J. 
Moideahauer^  a  German  botanist  Nat 
ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefle].  Linn., 
l^'Decandria  l-MoHO^nia.  Allied  to 
Swartzia.) 

Stove  cvergraen  shnib.  Cutting*  of  ripened 
•boots  in  sand,  under  a  glaaa,  in  hf>%t ;  rich,  tand^r 
loim.    Winter  temp.,  60**  to  56^;  summer,  60° 

M*MriMnda  (many-flowered).    Yellow.    May. 
BraaL     1828. 

Mole    Cbicket.    One   of  the   most 
emidus,  and  often  most  destructive  to 
oar  kitchen-garden  crops  of  all  the  sub- 
terranean vermin,  is  the  Molo-cricket, 
known,  in  different  parts  of  England,  by 
the  various  names  of  Earth-crab,  Jarr- 
vorm,  Churr-worm,  and  Eve-ohurr.    It 
ia  the  GrjfUoialpa  vulgaris  and  Europtea 
of  some  naturalists,  and   the    GryUus 
fryUotalpa  of  others.    It  rarely  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  makes 
barrows,  like  the  mole,  and  destroys  all 
roots  which  interrupt  him  in  forming 
these  passages.    When  full- grown,  it  is 
Dearly  two  inches  long,  and  four  lines 
broad;    oolour,  dark  brown;  antennae, 
bristle-shaped,  and  in  front  of  its  black 
eyes;  thorax,  hairy;  wings, broad, large, 
and  triangular  when  fully  opened;  abdo- 
men, nine  or  tengointed,  furnished  at  the 
end  with  two  hairy,  awl-shaped  filament*). 
The  two  fore-feet  are  broad,  like  those  of 
the  mole,  and  similarly  intended  for  dig- 
ging.   The  female  hollows  out  a  place, 
about  half  a  foot  from  the  surface,  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  a 
heap,  from  two  to  three  hundred.    They 
are  shining  yellowish-brown,  and  like 
grains  of  millet    The  young,  which  are 
hatched  in  July  or  August,  greatly  re- 
semble black  ants,  and  feed,  like  the  old 
ones,  on  the  tender  roots  of  grass,  com, 
and  various  culinary  vegetables.    They 
betray  their  presence  under  the  earth  by 
the  withered  decay  of  culinary  vegetables 
in  the  garden.    In  October  and  November 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  earth, 
as  a  protection  from  cold,  and  come  again 
to  the  surface  in  the  warmer  days  in 
March.    Their  presence  is  discovered  by 
their  throwing  up  the  earth  like  moles. 
The  surest  of  remedies  is  destroying 
the  brood  in  June  or  July.    Gardeners 
know,  from  experience,  where  the  nest  of 
the  Mole-cricket  is  situated ;  they  dig  it 
oat  with  their  spades,  and  destroy  hun- 


dreds  in  the  egg  atate  with  little  troabU. 
^KoUar. 

Mo'LTSiA.  ( Named  after  Cmint  Moltke, 
a  Danish  noble.  Nat  ord.,  Boragewortt 
[Boraginaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Petitandria  1. 
MonogjfTiia.    Allied  to  Echium.) 

Hardy  berbaeeom  perennial.    Dineioa  of  the 
plant  in  apring ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

If.  c«rtt'/«a(blue),  1.  Blue.  April.  Persia.  1899. 
Molucce'lla.  Molucca  Balm.  (From 
Molucca,  where  the  plants  were  supposed 
to  be  natives.  Nat  ord..  Labiates  [Lanii- 
acee].  Linn.,  i^Didgfiamia  1-GynuiO' 
spermia.    Allied  to  Phlomis.) 

Hardy  plants,  with  purple  flowers,  flowering  in 
JuUr.  Tudert/MOf  by  dividing  the  tubers  in  spring 
ana  Autumn.  This,  and  also  the  others,  which  are 
annuals,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring ;  pottrd, 
hardened  off,  and  transferred  to  the  flower-border 
in  the  middle  of  Hay ;  sandy  loam. 
M,  Im^iHB  (smooth).    U.    Syria.    157a. 

—  MarrttAiaf strum  (Marrubiastrum).    I.    Syria 

)82o. 

—  iuben/ta  (tuberous-roofed).  9.  Tartary.  1796. 

Mo'lt.    A'llium  nu/ly. 

Mona'bda.  (  Named  after  N.  Monardez, 

a  physician  of  Seville.    Nat  ord., Labiates 

[Lamiaceae].    \Arm,^%-D%andrial-Mono. 

gynia.    Allied  to  Salvia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  aU  but  mrista'tn 
natives  of  North  America.  Diviiion  of  the  plant 
in  spring ;  co  ximon  soil. 

M.  amplesicau'Us  (stem-embraced).    9.    Whiter 

pink.    June.    18A0. 
•^aritlitta  (awned).    S.    Yellow.    August.    8. 

Amer.     18QS. 

—  Bradlniriafna  (Bradbury's).    Pale  red.   June. 

—  clinopt/dia  {hMil'leaoed).    S.     Purple,  white. 

July.    1771. 

—  di'^fma  (twin.  0*¥fego-tea)»  S.  Scarlet.  July. 

17A>' 
^fistulo'Mn  (hollow-fis/ilred).    8.    Purple.    July; 

I0s6. 
-^ -~— flo'te-maeula'to  (spotted  •  flowered).     8. 

Rose-spotted.    June.     1832. 
— mo'</M  (soft).    3.    Lilac.    .)uly.    1656- 

—  ^ro'ciiw  (slender).    1^.    Purple.    July.    iS'^ii^. 

—  punctufta  (dotted).    2.    Yellow,  brown.    Au- 

gust.    l/U. 

—  JbiM0Mia'na(  Russell's).  3.   While.    Septem- 

ber.   1823. 

Monarde'lla.     (A  diminutive  of  Mo^ 

ftarda.     Nat  ord<,  Labiates,  or  Lipworts 

[Larniacese].      Linn.,   l^-Didymtmia  !• 

Oymnospermia,    Allied  to  Origauuni.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennisl.  Division  of  the 
plant  in  spring ;  common,  sandy  soil,  with  a  little 
peat  or  leaf-taould. 

M.umdulafla  (wary),    f.    Violet.    June.    CaU- 
fomia.    1848. 

Mone'tia.    (Named  after  Monet  de  la 

March,  a  French  botanist    Nat  ord., 

HoUyworts    [Aquifoliaceae].      Linn.,  4- 

TetrandHa  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Pri^ 

nos.) 
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Store  eirergrecn  ahrub.  Cuttinf^  of  half-ripened 
•hooU  in  aand,  under  %  belUglaM,  and  in  a  mild 
bottom-he«t ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  flbry  peaL 
Wlnur  temp.,  48^  to  55^;  summer,  00^  to  Mr. 
S£  BarleHoi'deB  (Barleria-Uke).  8.  Green.  July. 
E.  Ind.    1758. 

MoNETWOBT.  Lytima'chia  nummMia'ria, 

Monkey-Bread.    Atfanso'nui. 

Monkey-Flowkb.    Mi'mului. 

Momk'8  Hood.    Acani'tum. 

Monni'na.  (Named  after  MonninOf 
Ck>unt  de  Flora  Blanca,  a  Spanish  patron 
of  botany.  Nat.  ord.,  MilkwarU  [Poly- 
galacese].  Linn.,  17- l>ia<ieZpMa  3- Octo/t- 
dria,    Allied  to  Mural tia.) 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  in  Pern  for  soap, 
and  the  PeruTian  ladies  ascribe  the  beauty  of 
their  hair  to  the  use  of  it.  Greenhouse  erergrecD 
shruJlis.  Seeds  In  March,  in  a  gentle  hotbed; 
cutiings  of  young  side-shoots  in  April,  under  a 
bell'glass,  and  kept  close,  but  damp  prerented  ; 
sandy  peat  and  nbry  loam.  Winter  tamp.,  40** 
TO  45*. 
Jf.  croMaHoifdet   (crotalaria-like).    1.    Purple. 

August.    184«. 
^obhu^&lia  (blunt-leaved).    IS.    Violet  and 
white.    June.    Pern.    1830. 

Monochi'lus.  (From  monos^  one,  and 
cheilos,  a  lip ;  the  formation  of  the  flower. 
Kat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [VeroenaoeaB] .  Linn., 
14t''Didtfnamia  2-A»gio9permia,  Allied  to 
Verbena. ) 

Stove  tuber.  Dirision  of  the  tubers  when  in  a 
dormant  state ;  sandy  loam,  a  little  fibry  peat,  and 
leaf-mould.    Temp,  when  growing,  ir  to  75°. 

jr.  aUuiinifi/Utu  (Gloxinia-leaTed).    1838. 

Monoora'mma.    (From  monog^  one,  and 

^ammay  writing ;  referring  to  the  spore, 

or  seed-cases.    Nat  ord.,  Fernt  [Polypo- 

diacete].  Linn.,  24- Cryp/o^amta  l^FUicet.) 

Store  Ferns,  from  the  West  Indies,  with 
brownish-yellow  spores.    Bee  Fbsns. 

ii.fureeftaiforked-ieaned).  June.  1835. 
—  ^amJ'fMa  (grassWeaeed).  June.  1830. 
-~  tricho^dea  (hair-like).    June. 

MoNOLo'piA.  (From  monolopus,  one 
covering;  referring  to  the  flower-cover- 
ing. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [AsteraceA]. 
Linn.,  Id-Syngenfsia  ^-Superjlua,  Allied 
to  Chtysanlhemum.) 

A  pretty,  bardy  annual,  once  called  Hel^nimm 
DougUeli,    Seeds  in  mellow  soil,  in  April. 

Af.  mefior  (^eater).     8.    Tellow.    July.    Cali- 
fornia.    1834. 

MoMOKE'iHA.  (From  monos^  one,  and 
meris^  a  part.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
dAce«].  Linn.,  fiOOynandria  l-Monan- 
dria.    Allied  to  Bulbophyllum.) 

St*Te  orchids.  Dirision  in  spring  or  autumn ; 
9krY  pest,  broken  pots,  and  sphagnum.  Winter 
remp.,  65"  to  Oo" ;  summer,  W*  to  90°. 

te  barha'tn  (bearded).    Spotted.    India.    1841. 
«» i«('/t(to  (shining).    Mexico.     1841. 

AfONO'F^is.    (From   monos^  one,  and 


opsisy  a  face ;  the  flowers  being  more  r8- 
golar  than  is  usual  in  the  Nat.  ord.,  X«- 
heliads  [LobeliacesB].  Linn.,  6-P«iites- 
dria  l-Momogynia,) 

A  pretty  little  annual,  once  called  Litk«na 
sp^eutum.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in  M aidi ;  plaals 
pricked  off,  hardened  off,  and  traaafemd  to  thi 
open  border  at  the  end  of  Hay. 

If.  emupVcma  (conspicuous).     ^.     Blue.    iidy. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

Mono'tooa.  (From  monos,  one,  and 
tokos,  a  birth  ;  the  fruit,  which  is  eatable, 
having  only  one  seed.  Nat.ord., Epacrids 
[Epacridaoese].  Linn.,  fi-Pentandriei  1- 
Mono^ynia,    Allied  to  Leueopogon.) 

Greenhouse   white-tlowered   evergreens,  freas 

New  South  Wales.  Cuttings  of  the  powts  of 
young  shoots  in  sand,  over  sandy  soil,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  in  May ;  sandy  peat,  and  s 
litds  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48°. 

M.  a'lba  (white).    6.    June.    1834. 

—  elU'ptiea  (oval-/ca»etf).    8.    June.     ISM. 

—  linea'ta  (narrom'-Zeaecd).    8.    June.    ISM. 

—  fcopci'na  (broom).    5.    June.     IBSS. 

Mokso'nia.     (Named  after  Lady  X 

Monson,     Nat  ord.,  CraneshiUs  [Gertoi- 

acesB].  JAnn.yYfi-Monadelphia  7-JDodectB' 

dricL,    Allied  to  Geranium.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous perenniab,ezecfit  eee'Ki, 
which  is  biennial.  All  from  the  Cape  of  ^aui 
Hope.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring,  sad 
transplanted;  cuttings  In  spring  and  aufn, 
under  a  hand-light ;  dirision  and  cuttings  </  iha 
roots  In  summer  and  autumn ;  sandy  loam,  sad  s 
little  peat  and  leaf-mould;  a  eold  pitorgrea- 
house  in  winter. 

Jf.  loha'ia  (lobed-lMoad).  1.  Purple.  May.  i;7«> 

—  oea'ia  (egg-/e<iwd).   1.   White.  August.  1*74. 

—  ;yi/o'«a  (tonf -haired).  1.  White.  July.  1778. 
Ci/iUe  (ColU's).  1.  Pale  red.  July.  18M. 

—  tpeeMtta  (showy).    1.    Red.    Nay.    17/4. 
^a'l/tda  (pale).    1.    Pale  red.    May. 

Montbre'ttia.  (In  honoar  of  Jf. 
Montttret.  Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [IridaceeJ. 
Linn.,  \^'Monadelphia  I'Triamdrieu^ 

A  little  Izia-looking  bulb,  with  yellow  flowcn, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  OffMCs;  saady 
loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  leaf-moQld  i  if  not  pio> 
tected  on  a  warm  border,  should  be  kept  danag 
winter  in  a  cold  pit. 

jr. /TexMo'sa  (sigsag).    Blay.    I88&, 

—  virga'ta  (twiggy).    May.    18S5. 

MoNTEZu'uA.    (Nnmed  ailer  a  king  of 

Mexico.     Nat.  ord.,  Stereulindf  [Stereo- 

liacese].    'L\'Dn.,]6-MonadelphiA  TDode^ 

catidria.    Allied  to  Cheiro8tem<m.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Cuttings  of  shoots,  get* 
ting  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottiiia 
heatt    sandy  loam   and   lumpy   peat. 
temp..  48°  to  &5*>;  summer,  fio*  to  M". 

Jr.  spedosi'nima  (showiest).  M.   Bed.   Ki 
1887. 
Moon-Seed.    Menispe'i 

MooN- Trefoil.    Medico* go 
MooNWOitT.     Botry'chivm. 
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Mors'a.     (Named  after  R.  Moore^  an 

English  botanist    Nat  ord.,  Irids  [Iri- 

dacese]  •    Linn.,  Z-Triandria  1  -MoruHfffnia, 

Allied  to  Iris.) 

TlMae  pretty  bnlbt,  til  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Bope,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned,  require 
the  ewne  treatment  at  I'sia,  which  aee. 

Jf.  amgi^»ta  (narrow>toao0rf).  |.  Lilac.  Maj.  17Q*. 

—  hmr^germ  (bearded).  |.   Purple.  May.   '  %S7. 

—  H^eolor  (two-coloured).  9.  Yellow,  dark.  June. 

—  M/wmmo'ca  (bituminous).  1.  Yellow.  May.  1787* 
^  emtemuia'ta  {chtkn-dotted).    1.    White,  blue. 

May.    Mauritius.     I8t6. 

—  eUUfta  (bair-/ea«erf).i- Yellow.8eptemb^.l687. 

—  colfrtM  (hill).    S.    Purple.    May.    1/68. 
<—  er^Mpa  (curled).    4*    Blue.    May.    1803. 

—  edvflia  (eaUble).    4.    Fulvous.    May.    170S* 
<^  e'/f^ofs*  (elevant).  14.  Vermilion.  May.  1825. 

—  e*aUa*ta  (taU).  3.  Vermilion.  May.  1708. 
•^;Ss'ccidc(Ump).  1^.  Vermilion.  May.  1810. 
^JUMu&m  (Kinac).    1.    Yellow.    May.    1803. 

—  iridi^edeg  (ina-Uke).  4.  Whiu,  brown.  July. 

17S8. 
«-  Kmtaftm  (narrow-learetf).   1.  Vermilion.  May. 
lios. 

—  Umgijto'ra  nong-flowered).4<Yellow.May.l81 1. 

—  longi/o^Ha  (long-leaTed}.8.  Yellow.  May.  1808. 
•^  mfM&i'te  (Termilion).  8.  Vermilion.  May.  1700. 
^  jwMw'te  (small).    4.    Bine.    June.    18S5. 

—  9dohn  (sweet-scented).  S.   Lilac.   May.  1709« 

—  ^optf/oiM'eea  (butterflj).  4*  Variegated.  May. 

1798* 
0  phummfria  (feathered).   1.  Yellow.  May.  18*5. 
^  poijfsiafcJkifa  {vaanj'tpiktd),  I.  Yellow.  June. 

1885. 
—•porr^<'''*«  (leek-leaved).  8.   Vermilion.  May. 

1885. 

—  rama^Ma  (branched).   3.  Yellow.   May.    178O. 

—  •c/tt'Ma  (bristly).    4.    Yellow.    June.    1885. 
•^ssirinrfiicAitnn  (sisyrinehium).   i.   Blue.    May. 

South  Europe.    1597*    Hardy. 

—  qrie^ta  (spiked).    1^.    Yellow.    May.    178S. 
(Tenore's).  1.   Purple.  May.  Na- 


ples.   1834.    Hardy. 

—  Irj'stfe  (duU-eoloured).  I.  Blue.  June.   1*08. 
-^mrg^tm  (twiggy).    I.    Purple.    May.     1835. 

—  eieas'rla  (dammy).    1.    Lilac.    May.    1800. 
Mobetoh-Bay  Chestnut.  CastanoMpe'r- 


Mobica'ndia.  (Named  after  8,  Mo- 
;  an  Italian  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Crucifers  [Brassieaces].  Linn.,  15-Tc- 
iroifynamia,) 

Simple-looking  hardy  plants,  but  useful  for 
cut  flowers  in  winter.  Seed  sown  in  the  open 
border,  in  April. 

M.arvtfnnB    (field.    Cabbage  • /lowered),      U. 
Violet.  July.  Europe.    1730.   Biennial. 
—  hfOfiet  id^/Wra  (heaperis-flowered).  1.  Purple. 
June.    Egypt.    1837>    Annual. 

Mobi'ha.  ^Named  after  L.  Iforin,  a 
French  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Teaseltonrt* 
[Dipsacacea].    Linn.,  %-D%andria  I-Mh 

Strong,  half-hardy,  hei1>Bceotts  plants,  suited 
%K  borders  in  summer.  Seed  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  April,  and  hardened  off  10  suit  a  cool  green- 
hvwse  or  sheltered  borders ;  also  by  divisiona,  if 
the  plant  is  saved  over  the  winter. 

If.  i^mgifofUa  Gonfr-leaved;.    3.    Poiplo.    Jnly. 
JB.  Ind.    1830. 


jr.  Pefrwiea   (Persian).    3.    Bed,   white.    July* 
Persia.    1740. 

Mobi'nda.     (Frcin    a    corruption    of 

Mitnu  Indiau,  Indian  Mulberry ;  in  le- 

2  ferenoe  to  its  fruit    Nat  ord.,  Cinehonadt 

<  [CinchonaceaB].     Linn.,  6-Pentandria  I- 

Monogynxa.    Allied  to  G*iettarda. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  with  white  flowers. 
Cuttings  of  shoots  nearly  stopped  growing,  in 
sand,  under  a  beH-glass,  in  summer,  and  in  a  nice 
bottom-heatj  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf>mould. 
Winter  temp.,  48**  to  58^  {  summer,  70^  to  80^. 

Jr.  amgM»tifi/lia  (narrow-leaved).    6.    May.    £  • 

Ind.     1810. 
•  Arocieo'to  (bracted).   6.   May.   E.  Ind.   I8I6 

—  ciln/o'tfa  (citron-leaved).    8.    E.  Ind.    );03. 
— yaMRtnofdee  (jasmine-lilie).    Pale  buff.    April. 

P(Mnt  Jackson.    1833. 

—  Rojfo'e  (Royoc).    10.    August.  W.  Ind.  1793. 

—  tincUfria  (dyer's).    June.    Otaheite.    1S80. 

—  i(m6e//e'to  (umbclled).    June.   E.  Ind.    1833) 

Mori'noa.   Horse-radish-tree.    (From 
moringOf  the  Indian  name.    Nat.  ord., 
Moringadt  [Moringacee].    Linn.,  \Q-De 
candria  L'Monogynia,) 

The  roots  are  used  in  India  for  horse-radish 
Stove  evergreen,  yellow-flowered  trees,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat,  in  April  or 
May ;  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat  ana  leaf- 
mould.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  summer,  flo* 
to  85*. 
M.  afptera  (wingless).    15.    May.    188$^ 

—  poljfgo'na  (many-angle-/V»<<cd).  15.AprlI.1823. 

—  p/erir^orpe'rma  (winged-seeded).    30.    l/Sp. 

MoRi'siA.  ( Named  after  Pro/essorMoris. 

Nat  ord.,  Crucifers  [Brassicacese].  Linn., 

J  b-Tetradynamia. ) 

Seed  eown  where  it  is  to  remain ;  cuttings  under 
a  hand-light,  in  summer,  and  division  in  spring ; 
a  pretty  little  thing  for  a  knoll,  or  for  rock- work. 

Jf.  hgpagmfa  (^mtf-burying).  ^.   Yellow.   May* 
Sardinia.    1833. 

Mobiso'nia.  (Named  after  Profesnor 
If  orison,  of  Oxford.  Nat  ord.,  Capparids 
[Capparidaceie].  linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia 
S'Polgandria,    Allied  to  Cratseva.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  early  in  spring,  under  a  glass,  in  sandy 
soil  and  bottom-hrat.  Winter  temp.,  MP  to  56°  1 
summer,  60°  to  85°. 

Jf.  ilmerieu'fia  (American).  18.  White.  W.  Ind. 
1834. 

Moruo'des.  (From  mormOf  a  goblin ; 
referring  to  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchi- 
daces].  linn.,  20~Oynandria  I-3fomifi- 
dria.    Allied  to  Gatasetum.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division,  and  pieces  cut  off| 
rough  peat,  moos,  and  crocks,  in  snallow  basketa, 
or  raised  well  above  a  pot.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to 
00^ ;  summer,  6o°  to  90^. 

jr.  oroma'McMm  (aronutic).  |.  Pink.  Jnly.  Meslenr 

1838. 
~  afinhpurpufreum  (dark  purple).    |.    Purple 

red.    October.    Sooth  Main.    Ii04. 
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jr.  taMiMi'lor  (trumpet). YeUowish-green.  April. 

La  Ouayra.    18S5. 
•"  C«rto'm  (Carton't).    1.    Straw.    July.    SanU 

Martha. 
» tfHWnttm  (yellow).    Yellow.    Mexico.    1837- 

—  lifMc'tem   (atfeaked).     I.    Yellow,   erimaon. 

March.    Ouatimala.    1830. 

—  luM^tum    (dblocated).    1.    Straw.      Angiut. 

Mexico.    1849. 

^pardi'num  (panther).  Yellow,  red.  Jaly. 
Oaxaca.    1837. 

-.  — >- If m'co/or  (one-coloured).  Yellow.  Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.     1848. 

<—  r&§eo-nftbum  (roee  and  white).    White,  rose. 

■^  Ru$$elHa'num  (Duke  of  Bedford'a).  Oreen. 
August.    Guatimala.    1888. 

Mo'bna.    Named  after  Moma,  one  of 

Ossian's  heroines.    Nat.  ord.,  Composites 

[AsteraoefB].    Linn.,  19 -Syngenetia    1- 

^qualu.    Allied  to  Podolopsis.) 

Greenhoute  planta,  with  yellow  llowera,  from 
Swan  River.  NViida^  an  erergreen,  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  under  a  bell-glaae ;  and  both 
are  easily  nised  from  seed,  sown  either  in  Sep- 
tember or  March;  but  in  both  cases  the  plant* 
must  be  kept  in  light  soil,  and  well  drained,  or 
they  will  damp  off.  The  autumn-sown  ones  will 
bloom  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  spring  and 
pummer ;  the  sprinr-sown  ones  late  in  summer, 
and  the  beginning  of  autumn.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  try  them  out  of  doors,  they  should  not  be 
planted  out  far  north  of  London  until  the  middle 
of  June. 

AT  «i'<i<ia  (beautiful).    9.    February.    1838. 

—  Ai'oea  (snowy).    1^.    July.    1880. 

Mobono'bea.  (From  moronoho,  the  na- 
tive name.  Nat  ord,  OuW/ers  [Glusiaceae] . 
linn.,  lS-Polifadelphia  2-Poljfttndria.) 

Stove  erergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
•hoota,  with  all  the  leuves  except  those  at  the 
lower  joint,  in  sand,  ia  heat,  and  under  a  bell- 
glass  ;  sandy  loam,  and  lumpy,  dried  leaf-mould. 


IS. 


wtaur  temp.,  50**  to  65^;  summer,  W*  to  85^ 
Jf.  ooecf  nea  (ecarlet-ylowerirf).  46.  Ouiana.  1895. 

Mo'bus.  Mulberry.  (From  mory  the 
Celtic  for  black ;  referring  to  the  ooloar 
of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  JHforads  [Moraoeffi]. 
Linn.,  2i'Monacia  ^-Tetrandria.) 

Seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  and  truncheons ;  in  fact, 
you  can  scarcely  ftul  to  propagate  the  Mulberry, 
as  pieces  of  the  roots,  branches,  and  even  the 
atem,  if  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  deciduous 
state,  will  grow  more  easily  than  a  gooaeberry- 
cutting  I  deep,  sandv,  or  calcareous  loam.  Of  the 
hardy  kinds,  ni'/rra  is  the  hardiest,  gprown  chiefly 
for  its  fruit.  AUbo  is  more  tender,  grown  chiefly 
for  its  leaves  for  feeding  the  silkworm. 

fiTOVB  SYBBOBEEN  TBEBS. 
Jf.  FfMliM  (Indian).    SO.    E.  Ind.     1820. 

—  MauritUfmm  (Mauritian).  SO.  Maurittua.  IMS. 

HABDT  DECIDUOtTS  TBEES,  ^C. 
Af.  •'»«  (white).    80.    June.    China.    Ifitft. 

—  -^->  CoteiM^fl'sM  (Celumba). 

/Ifl'/ic«  (Italian).  10.  June.  Italy.   1817. 

-~ '^■^- muieropkjf'lU  (large-leaved).    80.    June. 
China. 

—  — — >  membrana'eea  (membranous). 
— Morettia'na  (Moretti's).    June. 

— >  — —  i«ui^icaK'M«(mtny-stemmed).June.China. 


Af.  alba  mtan&aa  f nerved).    June.    CUna. 

pufmila  (dwarf).    10.    June. 

RomafiM  (Roman). 

rtif»€a  froee-Iike).    M*    JiM 

SiMe'fuir  (Chinese).    M. 

—  •aHeur.gmflU  (cock-spur).  N.  8.  Walea. 

Evergreen. 

—  CorutanHnopotitafna   (Constantinople). 

June.    Turkey.    1818. 

—  nfgra  (common-black).  80.  June.  Ttaly.  ISA 
taeinia'ta  (cut-Zeoeerf).    90.    June. 

—  rn'Ara  (red).    10.    June.     N.Amer.     109* 

—  KCf^bra  (rough).    90.   June.    N.  Amer.    1817< 

—  Tatvfriea  (Tartarian).  90.  June.  Tkrtary.  i:S4. 
MuLBEBBY  {M,ni*grd)  Cui^tube. — Pf- 

pagaUon:  by  Cuttings. — In  former  days 
this  operation  was  much  cireumMrib^ 
being  limited  to  the  cuttingrs  of  the  young 
shoots,  as  in  currants.  Truncheons  of 
considerable  size  maj,  and,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  used.  These  strike  with  facilitj  Ij 
ordinary  means,  especially  in  the  de- 
ciduous state,  and  put  in  U>e  soil  in  tbo 
autumn,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two  ex- 
posed. 

If  Truncheons  of  some  size  are  used, 
let  them  be  taken  from  the  tree  in  tbo 
beginning  of  February;  and  b<*ing  in- 
serted a  foot  deep,  in  a  situation  wboio 
neither  direct  sunshine  nor  wind  cia 
freely  penetrate,  envelope  their  stenis 
above  the  ground  -  level  with  moss,  oil 
but  the  upper  pair  of  buds,  in  ord^  to 
prt;vent  evaporation. 

By  Layers. — The  shoots  of  the  prpviovs 
year  are  generally  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  ^ay  be  either  slit  or  ringed, 
although  they  will  root  without  This 
being  performed  in  November,  or  in  Fe- 
bruary, the  young  plants  will  be  ready  to 
be  removed  from  the  parent  plant  ia 
twelve  months,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  nursery  for  two  years,  by  wfaiek 
time  they  will  be  fit  for  their  pennaneat 
situations,  care  being  taken  to  train 
them  to  stems,  as  ordinaiy  standard 
fruit-trees. 

By  Orajting, — Ordinaiy  grafting,  as  in 
the  apple,  is  not  a  very  safe  mode ;  but 
inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  is 
quite  eligible.  This  is  performed  exactly 
as  in  other  trees,  and  will  prodnoe  stroog 
plants  in  a  short  time. 

By  Seeds. — This  praetioe  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  but  may  prove  interesting  to 
some.  The  seed  being  washed  from  tbo 
pulp  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  dried,  may  bo 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  dry  sand, 
and  sowed  in  the  sncceeding  Fehmary. 
A  slight  bottom>heat  will  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  seedlings ;  but  they  may 
be  safely  reared  without,  by  affording  a 
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regular  hut  not  excessiye  supply  of  mois- 
ture, with  a  partial  depriTation  of  light 
for  awhile.  They  will  need  the  ordinary 
foutioe  of  transplanting,  &Q.,  afterwards. 
Culture  during  the  Qrowing  Period. — ^In 
the  standard  state  Uttle  or  nothing  can  he 
done ;  hat  those  trained  on  walls  or  fences 
must  have  some  assistance.  It  must  be 
kept  in  Yiew,  that  the  mulherry  produces 
fruit  both  on  short-jointed  young  wood 
and  on  spurs,  and  that  fhiit  must  not 
be  looked  for  from  luxuriant  shoots.  The 
summer's  dressing  must  consist  in  thin- 
ning-out and  stopping  the  grosser  shoots 
in  crowded  situations,  observing  a  regu- 
larity in  their  distances  for  the  admission 
of  sunlighL  We  would  advise  much  stop- 
ping in  preference  to  much  disbudding, 
as  such  parts  may  form  a  nucleous  for 
future  spurs ;  and  if  they  turn  out  barren, 
it  will  be  easy  to  remove  them  totally  in 
the  succeeding  year.  The  mulberry,  when 
trained,  will  extend  a  great  way ;  and  re- 
gular training,  as  the  shoots  extend,  must 
be  practised. 

CuUure  during  the  Rett  Period, — Some 
pruning  is  ocMsionally  of  benefit,  even  to 
standaid  treeu,  but  it  can  be  merely  thin- 
ning out  cross-shoots  on  those  parts  of 
the  tree  which  are  too  crowded.  The 
shady  side  of  the  tree,  too,  may  be  kept 
thinner  than  the  sunny  side ;  and  watery 
spray  springing  from  the  branches  in  the 
interior  may  be  removed.  Those  trained 
must  have  superfluous  shoots  and  barren 
snags  or  spurs  removed ;  but  no  shorten- 
ing back  is  necessary. 

ML — Any  ordinaiy  gardan  or  field- 
soil  will  do  for  them,  if  not  too  clayey ; 
for  they  rather  prefer  an  upland  or  mel- 
low BoU,  which  should  be  of  a  generous 
character,  but  not  enriched  with  manures 
until  they  get  rather  old  and  cease  pro- 
ducing luxuriant  wood,  when  a  rich,  mel- 
low compost,  as  top-dressmg  oecasionally, 
will  much  benefit  them. 

Forcimg.-^ThQ  mulberry  bears  forcing 
exceUentiy,  and  will  ripen  its  fruit  early 
in  June.  It  will  bear  ^  very  high  tempe- 
rature. It  may  also  be  grown  of  a  dwarf 
size  in  pots,  and  be  thus  forced. 

Moscha'ioa.  (From  moscAos,  musk;  a 
musk-smelling  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
poti/es  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  IQ-Sjfngenetm 
I'JSqualis.) 

Bardy  aaniial.    Saedf  ia  a  dlfht  hoth«d,  la 
April;  aeedlings  harden  oif,  and  trabaplaat  in 
i*otn  border*,  in  May. 
if.  pMM«/}'^4fa  (leaflet-ent-lMOMO.  |.  July.  Chili. 

1SS3. 


MosGRo'svA.  (From  motchoty  musk, 
and  onrie,  smell.  Nat  ord.,  Labiates 
[LamiacesB].  Linn.,  ll-Didjfnamia  U 
Gymnospermia,    AlUed  to  Ooymum.) 

Tender  annnal.  Seeds  ia  a  hotbed,  in  begin* 
ning  of  April  I   MedKnga  potted  and  grown  in 

Ereenbottae  in  aammer,  or  placed  in  the  open 
order  in  Jnne,  ia  a  oheltered  aitaation ;  light, 
rich,  aandy  aoil. 

Jf .  oeymol'd^*  (oermam-like).  14.  White.  An* 
gnat.    18S3. 

Moss  is  useful  to  the  gardener  for 
packing  round  the  roots  of  plants;  and 
even  some  bulbous  roots  and  orchids  are 
cultivated  in  it ;  but  when  it  infests  the 
trunks  of  trees,  or  our  lawns,  it  is  one  of 
the  gardener's  pests. 

Motsy  lawtu  are  on  a  soil  which  is 
unable  to  support  a  green  sward  of  grass. 
When  soil  is  exhausted,  grasses  begin  to 
die  ofE^  and  their  place  ia  taken  by  moss- 
The  obvious  mode,  then,  of  proceeding, 
is  to  give  the  lawn  «  good  top-dressing  in 
winter,  either  of  malt-dust,  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  soot,  or  any  manure  containing 
an  abundance  of  alkalL  The  gardener 
finds  the  growth  of  moss  arrested  by 
frequent  raking  in  wet  weather,  or  by  the 
application  of  pounded  oyster-shells ;  but 
these  are  mere  palliatives,  and  not  reme- 
dies. Make  your  grass  healthy,  and  it 
will  soon  smother  the  moss. 

The  most  efiectual,  most  salutaiy,  and 
least  disagreeable  remedy  /or  mots  on 
tree$  is  of  trivial  expense,  and  which  a 
gardener  seed  but  try  upon  one  indi- 
vidual to  insure  its  adoption.  It  is  with 
a  hard  scrubbing-brush,  dipped  in  a 
strong  brine  of  common  salt  as  often  as 
necessary,  to  insure  each  portion  of  the 
bark  being  moistened  with  it,  to  scrub  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  his  trees  at  least 
every  second  year.  It  most  effectually 
destroys  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  moss ; 
and  the  stimulating  influence  of  the 
application,  and  the  friction,  are  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficiid  effects.  The 
expense  is  not  so  much  as  that  of  dress- 
ing the  trunks  with  a  solution  of  lime, 
which,  however  efficient  in  the  destruction 
of  moss,  is  not  so  in  the  removal  of  in- 
sects, and  is  highly  iqjurious  to  the  trees^ 
by  filling  up  the  respiratory  pores  of  the 
epidermis,  and  is  decidedly  a  promoter  of 
canker. 

On  gravel  ufalkt,  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  has 
been  found  the  most  effectual  destroyer  of 
moss. 

Moth.     Verba'teum  biaiiofria 
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MOTBEBWORI.     Lrnno' 

MoTQB  of  most  kinds  are  the  parentn 
(if  esterpillttra  prejing  npon 
nnder  the  gwdi  "~ 

destroyed  whenever  aiacovBreu. 

MoTTUD  Uhbrb-Moth.     Geome'lra, 

UotTLDivE9B  Ib  the  common  term  ap- 
plied to  tliBt  crop  of  fungi  which  appears 
OD  molBt,  putrescent  vegetable  mattsrB. 
These  Tungi  are  Mucarei,  and  are  effwctu- 
ally  destroyed  whenerer  eommcm  salt 
or  !<ulphur  can  be  ap^ilied. 

Mountain  Ash.    Py'rui  aaeapa'Tia. 

MoDSE-EAH.  SUra'ciunt  iloioBf/er-tm, 
MonSE  Thohn.  Ctntau'reantyaca'atha. 
MowiMO  in,  next  to  digging,  the  most 
Inboriona  aC  Che  gardener's  employments, 
and  reqitireit  much  practice,  as:  well  bs 
an  extremely  sharp  scythe,  before  he 
can  attain  to  the  art  of  shiTing  the  lawn 
or  grais-plot  smoothly  and  equally.  A 
mowing  machine  hai  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Budding  and  others,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  this  outline.  It  cutB,  collecu, 
and  rolls  the  grass  at  the  same  time,  and 
is  belter  than  the  scythe  (or  moasy  lawns. 


Mowing  fa  most  eaaityperTorraed  whilst 
the  blades  of  grass  are  wet,  as  they  then 
cling  to  the  scythe,  and  are  oonsequently 
erect  against  its  cutting  edge.  The 
operation,  therefore,  should  be  performed 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has 
evaporated,  or  whilst  the  grsss  ie  wet 
from   rain  or  artificial  watering.      Set 

Muctd'na.  Cow-itfih.  (The  Brazilian 
name.  Kat.  ord.,  LeguminauM  Pla-U 
[Fabaeea].  Litin.,  17-IKadrlpliia  ^Dt- 
catidria.     Allied  to  Erythrina.) 

The  liiiin  on  th<  wid-podiaF  V.pn'Wnuta 
thfl  Cav-SHb.  9laf«EL[iiibm,wlthmirpleaowen, 

■hooEi  in  BUidr  *oW  uniirr  f  Lmji.  in  h«il ;  rich, 
unilr  low.    WiDUr   temp.,  11°;   •nmniec,  Of 

Jtf.  (WofaM  (tallnt).    (D.    Mutfnlvi.    1779. 

—  fn/TitKi  {cemmf-tliBfOf,).     19.     E.  lad. 
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MltDlB  PlaiTT.      Cala'lntft^  figa'atf. 

HuDDno,  or  Pudduho,  is  dipping  tfai 
roots  of  Ij-eea,  shruba,  and  seedlings  in  a 
thin  mud  or  puddle,  and  retaining  the:a 
there  until  again  planted,  whenever  they 
are  removed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  aid< 
to  sucoess,  and  shonld  be  nniversaliy 
adopted;  for  it  is  amle  without  exoepdoo, 
that  the  leas  the  roola  of  a  plant  are 
injured,  and  the  moiKter  they  are  be;it 
during  iu  removal,  the  Ipbs  does  it  suffer 
by  the  transplanting.  The  beat  of  all 
muds  fi!^  the  purpose  is  formed  of  three 
pounds  of  gardeo-aoil.  one  ounce  of  lalt, 
eight  ounces  of  soot,  and  one  gslloD  of 
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MOLCHiHO  is  placing  nnlcb.  or  long. 
moist  stable -litter,  upon  the  aarriKx  of 
the  soil  over  the  roots  of  newly-plani*d 
trees  and  hhrubs.  The  best  mode  i«  10 
form  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep,  o 
put  in  the  mulch,  and  cover  it  with  liie 
earth.  This  prevents  the  mulch  twin; 
dried  or  scattered  by  tlie  winds,  aod  i» 
more  neat  than  exposing  it  on  liie  snr. 
face.  Mulching  keeps  (he  moisture  from 
evaporating,  and  prevents  frost  pene- 
trating to  the  roots,  straw  being  one  of 
the  worst  conductors  of  heal.  When 
rapid  growth  is  desirable,  the  mulfh 
should  be  kept  on  the  surface,  and  re- 
moved at  times  in  bright  sun>.h>ne.  IhU 
the  soil  may  be  heated ;  for.  if  de^y 
mulched,  the  leaves  may  be  enjoying  the 
climate  of  India,  and  the  roots  be  neaiiy 
as  cold  as  if  in  Siberia. 

MiTLB,  or  HYBRID,  is  a  plant  raided 
fh)m  seed  generated  by  parents  of  di^ 
tinct  Bpecies,  and  consequently  uafertila. 

Srt  HYBBOItnrO. 

MoLOE'Ditni.  (Derivation  notknowa. 
Nat.ord.,  OompotUei  [AsteraceE].  Linn., 
19.Syngemtia%3iv«^>im.  AIliedtoHie- 

racinm.) 
A  bajdr  htrhicvDBi  Aad  ■  wti  nck-pUM. 

Stirdiindilliuiaiiimipring:  rfir.  mdr  toil. 
M.  nvrsrtFmn  (lirwi-mMd).    (.    Bla^    Srf. 

Mcuj:ir.      FrrAa'icHB. 

MifLLSRA.   (NaraedarterO.F.  Jtfaflff, 

a  Danish  botanist-      Hat.  ord.,  Lt^mm 

Pfaoib  [Fabacec].    Linn.,lB-jraiw. 

JtljAiae-DtcandHa.  Allied  to  Dalbei^ia. ) 
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Mu'roia.  (From  miMifw,  Bdat;  the 
appearance  of  ttre  plants.  Nat.  ord.. 
Milkworts  [Polygalaceffi].  Linn.,  17- 
Dittdeiphia  S-Octandriu.  Allied  to  Mu- 
lalcia.) 

Th«  fruit  is  eatable.  Ovaenhoiue  erergreen 
■hrubs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttinga 
of  stiff  young  aide-ehoota  ia  Mar,  in  sand,  under 
a  beU-glas<,  and  in  a  dose,  cold  pit  or  frame ; 
•aady  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  45*^. 

Jf.  ^imo'aa  (apinj).    3.    White.    March.    1780. 

—  — ^  mngusii/d/Ua  (nanrow-leared).  3.   Purple. 

March.     1800. 

—  — —  lati/o'lia  (broad-leared).   S.    Lilac.    Fe- 

bruary.   1800. 

MtTKTi'NoiA.  (Named  after  A.  Mun- 
Httff,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lin- 
aenblooms  [Tiliacese].  Linn.,  18  Po/ya/i- 
dria  l-Monoyynia.   Allied  to  Aristotelia.) 

Store  evergreen  shrub,  known  as  the  CeUabu'ra 
in  South  America.  Cuttings  of  half- ripened 
siioots  in  sand,  under  a  glasa,  in  heat ;  sandr. 
ttixy  loam  and  l«af-moula.  Winter  temp.,  4b° 
to  58°;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

If.  aUabyfra  (ealabura).   3.    White.    June.    Ja- 
maica.    1090. 

Mura'ltia.  (Named  after  J.  T.  Mumlt, 
a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Milkworts 
[Polygalacece].  Linn.,  17-Diadelphia  3- 
Octnndria,    Allied  to  Polygala.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  all  but  one  purple* 
flovered,  and  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cattmgs  of  short  young  shoota  in  sandy  peat, 
under  a  glass;  chiefly  peat  earth,  with  a  good 
portion  of  sand.    Winter  (emp.,  40°  to  48°. 

if.  alopeeuroVdet  (foxtail-like).    3.    June.    1800 

—  et/MKris  (hair-fringed  ifuoed).  S.    May.   1824. 

—  di^Msa  (straxgling).    3.     IbOO. 
—fiUff/muM  (thntid' fatm-branched).    l).     Au- 
gust.    IBIS. 

—  Heiste'ria  (Heister's).    6.    January.     1787< 

—  Au'mijis  (humble).    1.    June.    1818. 

^  jmiiiperi/o'tia  (jnniptrAtvred).  3.  June.  1810. 

—  <i<iopAytfa  (flax-lea?ed).    3.    June.     1810. 

—  HMcro'cenas  (large-homed).    3.     1813. 

—  sskro'itfAa  (small-flowered).     1^.     ItiOO. 

—  tnfgta  (mixed).    3.     1791. 

—  Sfvarro'sa  (spreading).    8.    May.    18S0. 

—  </i>M/a'e«a  (stipuled).    S.    Red.  June.    1801. 

—  virgtfla  (twiggj).    3.     1812. 

Mo'bicjs.    See  Bybso'mima. 

Mubua'ya.  (Named  after  Profeuor 
Murray^  editor  of  Linnieas's  works.  Nat. 
ord.,(7t/ronvorte  [  Aurantiacefle] .  Linn.,  10- 
Dtcandria  X-Munogynia.  Allied  to  Cookia.) 

Stove  erergreen,  white-flowered  trees,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  shoou,  getting  firm  at 
Ihctr  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a 
bottom- heat  of  about  90°.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to 
K° ;  summer,  •  •°  to  85°. 

Jf.  eeo'^ien  (exotic).    10.    August.    1771  • 
— ^flirieK^/a(panicled).    M.    July.    1823. 

Mubuou'ya.  (The  native  name.  Nat. 
Old.,  PoMioiMTorlf  [Passifloracen].  Linn., 
l^'Monadelphia  2'Penta»dria.) 

For  ail  practical  purposes  they  may  be  eon* 


sidered  as  Passion-flowers.  Stove  evergreet 
climbers,  from  the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sand,  and  then  plariug 
them  in  a  sweet  hotbed ;  peat  one  part,  loam,  flbry 
and  sandy,  one  part,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
broken  crocks.  Winter  temp.,  ftO°  to  65° ;  sum* 
mer,  6o°  to  85^ 

jr.  ocei/a7a  (small-eyed).  19.  Scarlet.  July.  1730. 

—  per/o/te'te  (leaf-stem-pierced).     15.     Purple. 

July.     181(1. 

Mu'sA.  Plantain-tree.  (From  mauz, 
the  Egyptian  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Masam 
[Musaceae].  linn.,  S^Pentaiidria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

The  fruit  of  the  Musads  is  called  Bananas  and 
Plantaina.  Stove  evergreens.  ChieflT  by  sucker*  ; 
rich,  loamy  soil,  with  abundance  or  water  when 
growing  freely.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  60° ;  sum- 
mer, 00°  to  90°.  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. Cuftendi'ahiit  from  fruiting  at  a  small  sise, 
is  the  most  valuable. 

M.  Cmoendi'skii  (CavendUh's).  4.  Scarlet.  China. 
1829. 

—  coeeVnea  (scarlet).   4.    Scarlet.   July.    China. 

1/92. 

—  glavfca  (milky-green).  10.  Pink.  E.  Ind.  1824. 

—  m<fC«Ai7a  (spotted).  10.  Pink.  Mauritius.  1818. 

—  Nepale'nsis  (Nepaul).  0.    Yellow.    February. 

Nepaul.     1823. 

—  oma'ta  (ornamented).     6.      Orange.      July. 

E.  Ind.     1823. 

—  paradisifaea  (paradise.    Plantain).  20.   Pink. 

November.    Tropics.     1690. 

—  ro»afcea  (rosy).    16.    Pink.     March.     Mau- 

ritius.   1805. 

—  9a^e^tUum  (wise-men's.  JBoMoiin).    iO.  Pink. 

June.    Tropics.     1729. 

—  iupe'rba  (superb).    14.  Purple.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  »ebr¥na  (sebra).    10.    Purple.  E.  Ind.   1820. 
Banana  AND  Plantain  Cult  ore. —iVa- 

pagalion, — Sir  J.  Paxton  has  suggested, 
that  immediately  the  fruit  is  cut  from 
the  old  plants,  these  be  taken  out  of 
their  tubs,  partially  disrooted,  and  placed 
in  pots  to  produce  suckers,  which  they 
will  do  readily,  especially  if  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  about  80^.  These  suckers 
are  removed  into  smaller  pots,  and  culti- 
vated from  pot  to  pot,  and  thence  to  the 
tub,  in  which  they  are  fruited. 

Soil. — The  soil  must  be  exceedingly 
rich,  and  by  no  means  adhesive ;  rather 
of  a  light  charaoter»  and  well-draiped,  in 
order  that  copious  supplies  of  water  may 
be  given. 

CuUure. — A  lively  beat  is  the  great 
essential,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  A  thermometer  ranging 
from  Ik)**  to  90o  during  the  bright  part  of 
the  year,  and  from  60®  to  70*^  during 
the  duller  portion,  will  be  requisite. 

Suckers  will  produce  fruit  within  the 
year;  and  if  one  be  approaching  too 
close  on  the  heels  of  another  in  ripening, 
tlie  whole  spadiz  of  truit  of  the  one  majf 
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be  <mt  off,  with  a  portion  of  the  stem, 
jnst  where  the  upper  tier  of  fruit  is 
ripening,  and  Ruspended  in  a  dry  and 
airy  room,  after  the  manner  of  late 
grapes.  Sir  J.  Paxton  observes,  that  **  he 
bos  had  capital  fmit  from  a  spadiz  two 
months  after  it  was  cut.**  The  produce  of 
one  plant  will  weigh  from  15  to  80  pounds. 

Musca'bx.  Grape  Hyacinth.  (From 
motchoi,  musk ;  the  smell  of  the  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  LUywwrU  [LiliaceflB].  Linn., 
^'ffexandria  l-Muno^nia,  Allied  to 
Hyacinth  us.) 

Hardy  bnlba.    For  enlturw,  m«  HrAOi'«T«vi. 

Jf.  botrjfoi'det  (hotrTs-like).    i.    Blus.      April. 

Italy.    1500. 
^— *«'/A«m   (white),      f.       White.     April. 

luly.    1600. 

—  ^—  pa'Uidmm  (pmle).    |.    ra?e  blue.     April. 

Italy.    I69tf. 
'^cUiaftum  (hair-fringed).    1.     Brown,  purple. 
May.    Crimea,    isn. 

—  tommuia'tum  (^r/r-purple).   |.    Bine.  Italy. 

1830. 

—  c^mo'tum  (tufted).    ^    Bine.    April.    South 

Europe.    1506. 
•—  ^— '  monttro'ntm  (monetrout).  ^.    Pale  blue. 

April.    South  Europe.    1S06. 
» gtm^eum  (milky-sreen).     |.      Purple,  green. 

May.    Persia.     18«5. 

—  maeroe^rpum   (large-fruited).      ^.      Green, 

yellow.    April.    Levant.    1500. 

—  mo$eMtum  (muiky).    |.  Blue,  yellow.  April. 

Levant.    lAOo. 
^paftlen*  (palUd).      |.       Pale   blue.      May. 

Crimea.    I8SS. 
^' pmrvi/tt/rmm  (fmall-llowered).    Blue.     April. 

Sicily.     18S7. 
->  pethmemla're  (loiv-ilower-itaUied).    |.    Blue. 

April. 
'^raeemn'sum  (raeemed).     i.      Blue.      April. 

Europe.    1/80. 

—  — «  mi'ntu  (imaller).    i.    Blue.    April.  Eu- 

rope.   1780. 

MusHBOOV.  Aga'ricva  eampe*»trii, 
Afv§hroam-bed$,  for  winter  production, 
should  be  formed  in  August,  and  once  in 
two  months  after,  of  dry  materials,  such 
as  four  or  five  barrowsfdl  of  horse-drop- 
pings, which  have  been  saved  for  the 
purpose,  four  or  five  barrowsfol  of  road- 
sweepings,  and  four  or  five  barrowsful  of 
dry,  husky  dung  from  the  stable  dung- 
heap.  Let  these  be  all  well  turned  over 
three  or  four  times  to  sweeten  in  some 
dry  place.  If  the  mixture  should  be 
found  too  dxy  to  ferment  sufficiently,  then 
tprinkle  it  with  a  little  water  at  the  time 
of  its  being  turned  over.  Shake  it  and 
mix  it  well  together.  The  quantity  of 
materials  depends  on  the  sixe  of  the  beds 
required.  The  place  where  the  beds  are 
to  be  made  should  be  dry  at  bottom. 
The  materials  being  in  good  condition. 
proceed  to  make  up  your  bed  as  solid  and  v 


firm  S8  it  Oin  be  beat  together  vith  the 
fork,  whether  in  ridges  or  half  ridges,  or 
whatever  shape  may  be  thought  mosi 
convenient.  Let  the  ontside  be  beatca 
smooth  and  well  with  a  shovel  or  spade. 
Then  insert  a  stick  to  prove  the  tranpe- 
rature  of  the  bed  by.  In  about  ten  days 
after  the  bed  has  been  made  it  will  be  ftt 
for  spawning f  if  all  has  gone  on  weli  and 
the  heat  be  found  about  that  of  oovs' 
milk;  but  if  the  heat  be  too  great,  ddTait 
for  another  week,  and  shake  open  the  bed 
a  little  to  let  off  the  rank  heaL  If  too 
cold,  add  a  little  fresh  materials,  and  wort 
it  up  well  together.  Before  putting  in 
the  spawn  make  the  beds  firm,  smooth, 
and  even ;  then  open  holes  with  the  hand 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and 
eight  inches  apart  every  way.  Place  ia 
each  hole  a  moderate-sized  lump  or  hand- 
ful of  bits  of  spawn,  and  cover  it  over 
again  with  the  same  diy  materials  of  the 
bed.  If  there  is  no  fear  of  the  bed  being 
too  hot,  it  may  be  covered  over  at  tfee 
same  time,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  with  good  turfy  loam,  rather  diy. 
and  run  through  a  sieve  firsL  When  all 
is  regularly  covered  over,  sprinkle  the 
whole  with  water  from  a  fine  rose  water- 
pot,  and  pat  the  whole  surface  down  level, 
leaving  it  as  smooth  as  a  fresh-plastered 
wall.  Let  it  remain  to  dry  ofl^  giving 
plf'nty  of  air  to  diy  it  off  the  quider. 
After  this,  the  bed  should  have  a  covering 
of  anything  like  mouldy  hay,  such  as  tops 
and  bottoms  from  the  hay-rick,  or  hay- 
bands  untwisted,  or  the  like.  Cover  up 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  beds.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  whether  it  is  too  hot* 
let  the  covering  be  light ;  and  at  all  times 
the  short  mulch,  when  gathering  the 
mushrooms,  should  be  cleared  off  from 
the  bed's  surface,  or  it  will  exhaust  tba 
bed  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the 
spawn  to  run  out.  A  little  additional 
litter  may  be  added  as  required,  so  as  to 
keep  the  beds  in  regular  and  unifon 
bearing,  and  gentle  applicationa  of  tepid 
liquid-manure  will  be  found  of  great 
benefit  to  those  beds  that  have  been  well 
gathered  from.  Where  the  convenieaea 
of  hot-water  pipes,  or  other  artificial 
means,  can  be  commanded  for  mushroona 
culture,  so  that  the  right  temperature  caa 
be  at  all  times  maintained,  no  kind  of  liu 
ter-oovering  need  be  ^>plied.  Mushroom- 
beds  are  always  best  made  under  cover,  and 
even  a  cart-«died  can  be  very  easily  oosk 
verted  into  an  excellent  moahroom-boiia^ 
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Warm  and  gentle  moisture  has  mnch  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  the  mnshrooms ; 
therefore,  if  die  shed  is  covered  in  with 
slate  or  tiles,  the  space  between  the 
niters  inside  should  be  well  staffed  with 
straw  of  any  kind,  which  can  be  fastened 
up  bj  nailing  cross  strips  of  boards  from 
rafter  to  rafter.  Then,  after  the  bed 
is  made,  spawned,  and  finished,  the  front 
of  the  shed  may  be  stopped  up  with  thick 
and  well'thatched  hurdles,  which  would 
be  warmer  and  better  than  any  other  thin 
permanent  enclosure.  These  hurdles 
can  be  readily  opened  whenever  light  is 
wanting,  either  to  examine  the  beds,  or 
to  oover,  or  to  uncover,  or  to  collect,  the 
mushrooms  It  is  also  convenient  to  be 
able  to  open  the  house  opposite  where 
you  wish,  either  to  get  in  fresh  materials 
to  make  a  new  bed  with,  or  to  take  out 
an  old  one.  If  the  length  of  the  shed 
be  firom  21  to  30  feet,  it  should  give  a 
large  supply  of  mushrooms  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  beds 
should  be  made  along  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Previously  to  making  up  the  beds,  a 
board  about  nine  inches  high  should  be 
placed  as  a  frontage«board,  from  three  to 
four  feet  distant  from  the  wall,  which  -is 
a  good  width  for  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
This  front  board  may  be  supported  up- 
right by  driving  three  or  four  short  stakes 
into  the  floor.  The  bed  may  be  from 
two  to  three  feet  high  at  the  back,  sloping 
down  to  nine  inches  in  fh)nt,  which  will 
give  a  very  convenient  width  to  reach 
over  for  all  necessary  purposes.  Have 
the  materials  ready  to  make  the  first  bed 
about  the  last  week  in  August  Let  this 
occupy  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
shed.  Make  up  another  of  the  same 
size  about  the  last  week  in  October,  and 
the  remaining  third  about  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

Id  four  or  five  weeks  after  spawning, 
in  spring  and  autumn,  the  bed  should 
begin  to  produce,  but  not  until  much 
later  in  summer  and  winter;  and  if  kept 
dry  and  warm,  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  several  months. 

A  gathering  may  take  place  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  pro- 
duetiveness  of  the  bed.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  beds  will  not  come  into 
production  for  five  or  six  months ;  they 
should  not,  therefore,  be  impatiently  de- 
stroyed. 

Wdlering. — In  autumn,  the  bed  will 


not  require  water  until  the  first  crop  is 
gathered,  but  it  is  then  to  be  repeated 
after  every  gathering ;  a  sprinkling  only 
is  neeessary.  In  spring  and  summer, 
during  d^  weather,  the  same  course  is 
to  be  pursued.  As  excessive  or  unequal 
moisture  is  studiously  to  be  avoided,  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  water  is  to 
pour  it  through  a  rose-paa  on  to  a  thin 
layer  of  hay,  which  has  previously  been 
spread  over  the  bed,  and  thus  iJlow  it  to 
percolate  by  degrees.  In  winter,  water, 
ings  are  not  allowable;  to  keep  the 
mould  moist,  hot  fermenting  mulch  may 
be  put  on  outside  the  covering.  If  the 
bed  is  in  the  open  ground,  on  a  warm 
day  succeeding  to  wet  weather,  it  may  be 
left  uncovered  for  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hours.  During  excessive  rains,  the 
additional  covering  of  mats,  ^c,  must 
be  afforded ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  moderate,  warm  shower  occurs  during 
summer,  after  excessive  droughts,  it  may 
be  fully  admitted,  by  taking  off  the  co- 
vering. 

MoiU  of  Oatherinff. — In  gathering,  the 
covering  being  carefully  turned  off,  only 
such  are  to  be  taken  as  are  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  before  they  become 
flat,  but  are  compact  and  firm.  Old 
mushrooms,  especially,  should  be  rejected 
for  the  table,  as  it  is  found  that  some 
which  are  innoxious  when  young  become 
dangerous  when  tending  to  decay ;  they 
also  then  lose  much  of  their  flavour. 

Each  mushroom  is  detached  by  a  gentle 
twist  completely  to  the  root;  a  knife 
must  never  be  employed,  for  the  stumps 
left  in  the  ground  decay,  and  become  the 
nursery  of  maggots,  which  are  liable  to 
infect  the  succeeding  crop. 

Otker  Mode*  of  CuUivation.^Som^ 
gardeners  merely  vary  from  the  preceding 
by  building  entirely  of  dung,  without  any 
layers  of  earth.  Many  gardeners  grow 
mushrooms  in  the  same  bed  with  Uieir 
melons  and  cucumbers.  The  spawn  is 
inserted  in  the  mould,  and  on  the  bills 
of  the  beds,  as  soon  as  the  burning  heat 
is  passed.  In  September  or  October, 
when  the  bines  of  the  plants  decay,  the 
bed  is  carefully  cleaned,  the  glasses  put 
on  and  kept  close,  and  when  the  earth 
becomes  dry,  water  is  frequently  but 
moderately  given,  as  well  as  every  gentle 
shower  admitted  when  necessary.  A  gen- 
tle heat  is  thus  caused,  and  the  produce 
is  often  extraordinarily  abundant,  fre- 
<|uently  two  bushels,  from  a  frame  ten 
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feet  by  BIZ,  and  mushrooms  have  be«n 
produced  two  pounds  in  weight. 

Hampers  or  boxes  oontaioing  about 
four  inches  depth  of  fresh,  diy  stable- 
dung,  or,  in  preference,  of  a  mixture  of 
three  barrow-loads  of  horse-dung,  and 
one  perfectly  dry  cow-dung,  well  pressed 
in,  may  be  set  in  some  situation  where 
neither  damp  nor  frost  can  enter.  After 
two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon  as  heat  is 
generated,  the  spawn  may  be  inserted ;  a 
mushroom  brick  is  to  be  broken  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  each  fragment  to 
be  laid  four  inches  asunder  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dung ;  after  six  days,  an  inch 
and  a  half  depth  of  fresh  dung  to  be 
beaten  down  as  before.  In  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
that  the  spawn  has  run  nearly  through 
the  whole  of  the  dung,  fine  earth  must 
be  applied  two  inches  and  a  half  thick, 
and  the  surface  made  level.  In  five  or 
six  weeks  the  mushrooms  will  begin  to 
come  up,  and  if  the  mould  appear  dry, 
may  then  be  gently  watered,  the  water 
being  alighdy  heated.  Each  box  will 
continue  in  production  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  Oldaker,  late  gardener  to  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  introdooed  a  house 


purposely  oonstmcted  for  the  growth  of 
the  mushroom.  The  house  is  found  of 
great  use  in  storing  brocoli  during  the 
winter.  It  is  usually  built  against  the 
back  wall  of  a  forcing  house,  as  in  the 
annexed  plan ;  but  if  built  unconnected 
with  another  building,  the  only  necessary 
alteration  is  to  have  a  hipped  instead  of 
a  lean-to  roof.  The  outside  wall,  a  H, 
should  be  eight  feet  and  a  half  high  for 


four  heights,  the  width  ten  feet  witbifl 
the  walls,  which  is  most  convenient,  as  it 
admits  shelves  three  feet  and  a  half  wide 
on  each  side,  and  »  ^pace  np  the  middle 
three  feet  wide,  for  a  double  floe,  and 
wall  upon  it 

When  the  ontside  of  the  house  is 
finished,  a  floor  or  ceiling  is  made  over 
it,  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  outside  walls, 
of  boards  one  inch  thick,  and  plastered 
on  the  upper  side,  e  e,  with  road-sand, 
well  wrought  together,  an  inch  thick; 
square  trunks,/,  being  left  in  the  eeilio?, 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  up  the  middle 
of  the  house,  at  six  feet  apart,  with  slides, 
s,  to  ventilate  with  when  necessary. 

Two  single  brick  walls,  v  v,  each  five 
bricks  high,  are  then  to  be  erected  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  fritm  the  ootside 
walls,  to  hold  up  the  sides  of  the  floor- 
beds,  a  a,  and  form  at  the  same  time  ose 
Ride  of  the  air  flues.    Upon  these  walls, 
V  V,  are  to  be  laid  planks  four  inches  and 
a  half  wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  in 
which  are  to  be  mortised  the  standards, 
k  A,  which  support  the  shelves.    Tbess 
standards  to  be  three  inches  and  a  half 
square,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  asunder 
fastened  at  the  top,  k  ft,  into  the  c^lisg. 
The  cross  bearers,  1 1, 1 1,  which  support 
the  shelves,  o  o,  must  be  mortised  into 
the  bearers  and  into  the  walls;  the  first 
set  of  bearers  being  two  feet  from  die 
floor,  and  each  succeeding  one  to  be  it 
the  same  distance  from  the  one  below  it. 
The  shelves,  o  o,  are  to  be  of  boards  one 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  each  shelf  having 
a  ledge  in  front,  ot  boards  one  inch 
thick  and  eight  inches  deep,  to  support 
the  fh>nt  of  the  beds,  fastened  outside 
the  standards.   The  flue  to  oommeoee  al 
the  end  of  the  house  next  the  door,  and 
running  the  whole  length,  to  return  ba^ 
parallel,  and  communicate  with  the  efaim> 
ney ;  the  walls  of  the  insides  to  be  the 
height  of  four  bricks  laid  flat,and  six  inches 
wide ;  this  will  allow  a  cavity,  I,  on  eaeh 
side  betwixt  the  flues,  two  inches  wide,  to 
admit  the  heat  from  their  sides  into  the 
house.    The  middle  cavity,  x  y,  should 
be  covered  with  tiles,  leaving  a  space  of 
one  inch  betwixt  each.    The  top  of  the 
flue,  including  the  covering,  should  not 
be  higher  than  the  walls  that  form  the 
fronts  of  the  floor- beds.    The  waU  itself 
is  covered  with  three  rows  of  tiles,  the 
centre  one  covering  the  cavity,  x  y,  as 
before  mentioned;  the  outside  eavit5«\ 
'4  /,  are  left  uncovered. 
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As  the  compost,  the  formation  of  the 
beds,  &c,  are  verj  different  from  the 
common  practice,  we  will  give  Mr.  Old- 
aker's  directions.  The  compost  employed 
is  fresh  horse -dung,  which  has  been 
subject  neither  to  wet  nor  fermentation, 
cleared  of  the  long  straw,  hut  one-fonrth 
of  the  short  litter  allowed  to  remain,  with 
one  fourth  o|  dry  turf-mould,  or  other 
fresh  earth. 

The  beds  are  to  be  made  by  placing  a 
layer  of  the  above  compost,  three  inches 
thick,  on  the  shelves  and  floor,  which 
must  he  beaten  as  close  as  possible  with 
a  flat  mallet,  fresh  layers  being  added  and 
consolidated  until  the  bed  is  seven  inches 
thick,  and  its  surface  as  level  as  possible. 
If  the  beds  are  thicker,  the  fermentation 
caused  will  be  too  powerful ;  or  if  much 
Ies:i,  the  heat  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  spawn.  As  soon  as 
the  beds  intimate  a  warmth  of  80^  or  90^, 
they  are  to  be  beaten  a  second  time,  to 
render  them  still  more  solid,  and  holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  nine  apart,  through  the  com- 
post, in  every  part  of  the  beds ;  these 
prevent  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  arising 
and  eaasing  rottenness. 

If  the  beds  do  not  attain  a  proper  heat 
in  fonr  or  Ave  days  after  being  put  to- 
gether, another  layer,  two  inches  thick, 
must  be  added.  If  this  does  not  increase 
the  heat,  part  of  the  beds  must  be  re- 
moved, and  fresh  horse-droppings  mixed 
with  the  remainder.  The  spawn  is  to  be 
inserted  in  three  or  four  days  after  mak- 
ing the  holes,  when  the  thermometer  in- 
dicates the  desired  degree  of  heat,  the 
insides  of  the  holes  are  dry ;  and  while 
the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  every  hole  is 
to  be  filled,  either  with  lumps  or  frag- 
ments of  spawn,  well  beaten  in,  and  the 
surface  made  level. 

In  a  fortnight,  if  the  spawn  is  vegetat- 
ing freely,  and  the  beds  are  required 
for  immediate  production,  they  may  be 
earthed  over;  but  those  for  succession 
left  unearthed,  three  or  four  weeks  in 
summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter.  If 
the  spawn  is  introduced  in  hot  weather, 
air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible 
until  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through 
the  beds. 

The  soil  employed  should  be  maiden 
earth,  with  turf  well  reduced;  neither 
loo  dry  nor  too  wet,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  capable  of  being  beaten  solid.  It  must 
be  laid  regularly  over  the  beds  two  inches 


thick.  From  the  time  of  earthing,  the 
room  is  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
50**  or  bSfi.  If  higher,  it  will  weaken  or 
destroy  the  spawn ;  if  lower,  it  will  vege* 
tate  slowly ;  and  if  watered  in  that  state, 
numbers  of  mushrooms  will  be  prevented 
attaining  perfection.  Water  must  be  ap- 
plied with  extreme  caution,  being  nearly 
as  warm  as  new  milk,  and  sprinkled  over 
the  beds  with  a  syringe  or  small  watering- 
pot.  Cold  water  destroys  both  the  crop 
and  the  beds.  If  suffered  to  become  dry, 
it  is  better  to  give  several  light  than  one 
heavy  watering. 

Beds  thus  managed  will  bear  for  se- 
veral months ;  and  a  constant  supply  of 
mushrooms  kept  up  by  earthing  but  one 
bed  or  more  every  two  or  three  months. 

If,  when  in  full  production,  the  mush- 
rooms become  long-stemmed  and  weak, 
the  temperature  is  certainly  too  high, 
and  ur  must  be  proportionately  admitted. 
As  the  beds  decline,  to  renovate  them 
the  earth  must  be  taken  off  clean,  and  if 
the  dung  is  decayed  they  must  be  re- 
formed, any  good  spawn  being  preserved 
that  may  appear;  but  if  the  beds  are  dry, 
solid,  and  full  of  good  spawn,  a^  fresh 
layer  of  compost,  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  must  be  added,  mixed  a  little  with 
the  old,  and  beaten  solid  as  before. 

Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  a  cellar, 
or  other  vaulted  place,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, and  not  unfrequently  with  a  greater 
advantage,  the  same  rules  being  adopted ; 
but  no  fire  is  necessary,  and  less  water. 

Spawn :  where  to  be  found, — Spawn  is 
constituted  of  masses  of  white  fibres, 
arising  from  the  seeds  of  mushrooms 
that  have  fallen  into  situations  suitable 
for  their  germination,  from  which  it  is  to 
be  obtained :  such  places  are  stable  dung- 
hills, dungy  horse-rides  in  stable-yards, 
horse  mill-tracks,  dry  spongy  composts  : 
the  droppings  of  hard-fed  horses  also 
produce  it  in  greater  abundance  than  the 
dung  of  any  other  animal,  and  more 
sparingly  under  sheds,  where  horses 
oxen,  or  sheep  have  been  kept.  The 
dung  of  the  two  latter  affords  it  in  greater 
perfection  than  that  of  grass-fed  horses. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  pigeons'  dung ; 
but  the  most  certain  mode  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  open  the  ground  about  mushrooms 
growing  in  pastures,  though  it  is  said  not 
to  be  so  productive. 

Time  of  CoUectinf,^Jn\jf  August,  and 
September,  it  being  reckoned  in  the 
greatest  p^ection  in  this  last  month.  It 
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may  be  foand,  however,  and  should  be 
collected,  when  it  appears  in  the  spring. 
It  generally  occurs  spread  through  the 
texture  of  cakes,  or  lumps  of  diy,  rotted 
dung.  Put  it  in  a  heap  under  a  dry  shed ; 
and  a  current  of  air,  passing  through  the 
shed,  is  of  great  utility.  If  kept  dry, 
spawn  may  be  preserved  three  or  four 
years ;  if  damp,  it  will  either  vegetate  be- 
fore being  planted  or  putrefy. 

Spawn  must  not  be  so  far  advanced  in 
vegetation  as  to  appear  in  threads  or 
fibres ;  for,  when  in  this  state,  it  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  a  mushroom-bed ;  it 
may  produce  a  mushroom  if  left  to  itself, 
but  otherwise  is  useless.  Spawn  proper 
for  inserting  in  a  bed  should  have  the 
appearance  of  indistinct  white  mould. 

May  be  raised. — Spawn  is  capable  of 
being  raised  artificially.  The  following 
is  the  manner: — Two  barrow-loads  of 
cow -dung,  not  grass-fed,  one  load  of 
sheep's-dung,  and  one  of  horses',  well- 
dried  and  broken  so  small  as  to  pass 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  are  well  mixed, 
and  laid  in  a  conical  heap  during  March, 
in  a  dry  shed,  being  well  trod  as  it  is 
formed,  to  check  its  heating  excessively. 
This  heap  is  covered  with  hot  dung,  four 
inches  thick,  or  only  with  male  if  the 
shed  is  warm;  for  here,  as  in  all  the 
stages  of  growth,  the  heat  should  only 
/ange  between  6^  and  60''.  In  about  a 
month  the  heap  is  examined;  and  if  the 
spawn  has  not  begun  to  run,  which  is 
shown  by  indistinct  white  fibres  pervad- 
ing its  texture,  another  covering,  of  equal 
thickness  to  the  first,  is  applied  over  the 
old  one ;  in  another  month  it  will  indu- 
bitably make  its  appearance.  The  time 
varies  from  three  to  ten  weeks. 

May  be  increased. — If  a  small  quantity 
of  spawn  only  can  be  collected,  it  may 
be  increased  in  the  following  methods, 
the  first  of  which  is  chiefly  recommeod- 
able  on  account  of  its  si/npUcity  and  fa- 
cility of  adoption  :— 

Small  pieces  of  the  spawn  may  be 
planted  a  foot  asnnder,  just  beneath  the 
surfftce  of  the  mould  of  a  cucumber-bed 
constructed  in  the  spring.  In  about  two 
months  the  surface  of  the  spawn  will  as- 
sume a  mouldy  appearance ;  it  may  then 
be  taken  up,  with  tho  earth  adhering  to  it, 
and  when  dried  stored  as  before  directed. 

The  second  mode  is  variously  prac- 
tised. In  the  course  of  May  a  heap  of 
the  droppings  of  cows,  sheep,  and  horses, 
or  any  one  or  two  of  them,  without  the 


admixture  of  any  undecompoaed  ctn«| 
is  to  be  oolleoted,  and  one-fifth  of  zoad- 
scraping  with  one-twentieth  of  ooal>ashet 
added,  the  whole  being  mixed  togethet 
with  as  much  of  the  drainings  from  a 
dunghill  as  will  make  it  of  the  consiat- 
ency  of  mortar.  Being  well  incorporated* 
it  is  then  to  be  spread  in  a  dry,  sheltered, 
airy  place,  on  a  smooth  amfaee,  and 
beaten  flat  with  a  spade.  When  beeoioe 
of  the  consistency  of  clay,  it  is  to  be  eat 
into  slabs  about  eight  inches  sqaare,  a 
hole  punched  half  through  the  nuddle  of 
each,  and  piled  to  diy,  an  opening  being 
left  between  every  two  bricks.  When 
perfectly  dry,  a  firagment  of  the  spawn  is 
to  be  buried  in  the  hole  previously  made: 
it  will  shortly  spread  through  the  whole 
texture  of  the  slabs,  if  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  when  each  may  be  broken  into 
four  pieces,  and  when  quite  dry  laid  oa 
shelves— separate,  and  not  in  heaps, 
othervdse  a  bed  will  be  formed  for  tb« 
spawn  to  run  in.  Mr.  Wales  reeommends 
the  composition  to  consist  of  three-parts 
horse  dung  without  litter,  two  of  rotten 
tree-leaves,  two  of  cow -dung,  one  of 
rotten  tanner's  bark,  and  one  of  sheep's 
dung,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  morur, 
and  moulded  in  small  frames  like  those 
used  by  brick-makers,  six  inches  lo&gi 
four  broad,  and  three  deep.  Three  boles 
to  be  made  half  through  the  bricks,  aa 
inch  apart,  with  a  blunt  dibble,  far  the 
reception  of  the  spawn.  They  ahould 
be  put  on  boards  for  the  convenience  oC 
moving  abroad  during  fine  days,  as  they 
must  be  made  perfectly  dry,  which  they 
often  appear  to  be  on  the  outside  when 
they  are  far  otherwise  internally.  Before 
they  are  perfectly  diy  they  reqmre  great 
care  in  handling  and  turning,  from  their 
aptitude  to  break;  but  in  about  three 
weeks,  if  dry  weather,  when  perfectly 
dried,  they  become  quite  firm.  To  per- 
vade them  with  the  spawn,  a  layer  of 
fresh  horse-litter,  which  has  laid  in  a 
heap  to  sweeten,  as  for  a  hotbed,  most  be 
formed,  six  inches  thick,  in  a  diy  shed. 
On  this  a  course  of  the  bricks  is  to  be 
laid,  and  their  holes  completely  fiQed 
with  spawn ;  and,  as  the  bricks  are  laid 
in  rows  upon  each  other,  the  upper  side 
of  each  is  to  be  scattered  over  with  some 
of  the  same.  The  bricks  are  not  plaoed 
so  as  to  toueh,  so  that  the  heat  and 
steam  of  the  dung  may  dreulate  eqaaUj 
and  freely.  The  heap  is  to  terminate 
with  a  single  brick,  and  when  completet^ 
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aovered  with  a  layer,  six  inches  thick,  of 
hot  dung,  to  be  xeinforoed  with  an  ad- 
ditional three  inches  after  a  lapse  of  two 
weeks.  The  spawn  will  generally  have 
thoroughly  ran  throaph  the  bricks  after 
another  fortnight.  If,  however,  upon 
examination,  this  is  not  found  to  he  the 
case,  they  must  remain  for  ten  days 
longer.  The  bricks  being  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  few  days  before  they  are  stored, 
will  then  keep  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Oldaker  recommends  the  bricks  to 
be  made  of  fresh  horse-droppings,  mixed 
with  short  litter,  to  which  must  be  added 
one-third  of  cow-dung,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  earth,  to  cement  them  together. 
The  spawn  to  be  inserted  when  they  are 
half  dry. 

Quantity  required, —  One  bushel  of 
spawn  is  required  for  a  bed  five  feet  by 
ten ;  two  bushels  for  one  doable  that 
length  ;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

MuBX-ASRO.    Hibiscus  abelmo'schus, 

MusK-]PL0WSB.    Mi'mulus  tnoscha'tus. 

Mussx'nda.  The  Cingalese  name  of 
M./rondo'sa,  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cin- 
ch onacese].  linn.,  b'Pentwidria  i-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

ScoTe  evergreens.  Cuttingt  in  Mindy  toil,  in 
beat,  under  a  frlMt,  in  Maj;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50^ ;  summer,  6o**  to  85**. 

Jf.  eoee^nea  (scarlet).  80.  Red.  August.   Trini- 
dad.   1885. 

—  cvtym^sa  (eorymbed).    Orange.    Hay.    E. 

Ind.    1887. 
"fnmd/ofvi  (leafy}.  8.  Yellow.  August.  B.  Ind. 
18U. 

—  glabra  (smooth).  6.   Orange.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1S80. 

—  mmerophi^Ua  (large-leaved).  8.  Orange.  May. 

Nepaul.    1827* 

—  apeeit/aa  (showy).    6.    Red.    August.    Trini- 

dad.    1880. 

MusTABD  {Sina'pis  a'lba)  succeeds  best 
in  a  fine,  rich,  mouldy  loam.  In  early 
spring,  and  late  in  autumn,  the  situation 
should  be  sheltered,  and,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  shaded  from  the 
meridian  sun. 

Sowing y  for  salading,  may  be  through- 
ont  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of 
KoYember  to  the  same  period  of  March, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed,  or  in  the  comer  of  a 
stove.  From  the  close  of  February  to 
the  close  of  April  it  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  on  a  warm,  sheltered  bor- 
der, and  from  thence  to  the  middle  of 
September  in  a  shady  one.  For  salad- 
ing, sow  in  flat-bottomed  drills,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart.  The  seed  cannot  well  be  sown  too 
thick.    The  earth  which  covers  the  seed 


should  he  very  fine.  Water  must  be 
given  in  dry  weather,  as  a  due  supply  of 
moisture  is  the  chief  inducement  to  a 
quick  vegeution.  The  sowings  are  to  b« 
performed  once  or  twice  in  a  fortnight, 
according  to  the  demand.  Cress  {Le- 
Tpi'dium  inti'vum)  ig  the  most  constant 
accompaniment  of  this  salad-herb;  and 
as  the  mode  of  cultivation  for  each  is  the 
same,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that, 
as  cress  is  rather  slower  in  vegetating 
than  mustard,  it  must,  for  the  obtain- 
ing them  in  perfection  at  the  same 
time,  be  sown  five  or  six  days  earlier. 
Cut  for  use  whilst  young,  and  before  the 
rough  leaves  appear. 

To  obtain  Seed,  row  thin.  When  the 
seedlings  have  attained  four  leaves,  thin 
them  to  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  If 
diy  weather  occurs  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, water  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  to  their  roots.  The  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  are  fit  for  cutting 
when  their  pods  are  brown.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  threshing  and 
storing. 

Farcing. — For  forcing,  sow  in  boxes  or 
pans,  even  if  a  hotbed  is  appropriated  to 
the  purpose.  Pans  of  rotten  tan  are  to 
be  preferred  to  pots  or  boxes  of  mould ; 
but  whichever  is  employed,  the  seed  muKt 
be  sown  thick,  and  otlier  directions  at- 
tended to,  as  for  the  open-ground  crops. 
The  hotbed  need  only  be  moderate. 

MuTi'siA.     (Named  after  O,  Mutts,  a 

South  American    botanist.      Nat.  ord., 

ComposUe*  [Asteracese].    Linn.,  \9-Syn- 

genesiaZ-Superflua.  Allied  to  Bamadesia.) 

Stove  climbers.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat.  Common  stove  temp.  Jtf. 
latif&lia  should  be  tried  against  a  wall. 

Af.  aracknoi'dea  (cobweb-like).    6.    Red.    July. 
Brazil.     1823. 

—  «/irf/y<itt  (holly-leaved).    10.    S.  Amer.    1833. 

—  to^t/o'/ia  (broad-leared).  10.  Pink,  yellow.  Sep- 

tember.   Valparaiso.     1832. 

Mt'aobum.  (From  myia,  a  fly,  and 
agr<Lt  capture ;  referring  to  the  clammi- 
ness of  the  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruc\fers 
[Brassicacee].    lAnxx.tl^'Tetradynamia. 

Allied  to  Isatis.) 
Hardy  annual.    Seeds  in  open  border,  in  April. 

M,  per/oUa'tum  O^^-aCeni-pierced).     ^,      Pale 
yellow.    June.    Fniaee.    1646. 

Mya'nthus.     Fly  wort.     (From  myto, 

a  fly,  and  atUhosy  a  flower;  its  appearance 

when  dried.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Orohida- 

cee] .  Linn.,  20-  Oynandria  1-Monandria. ) 

Flowers  of  If.  barha'tu$  and  Monmchnfnthtu 
vVridit  have  been  produced  on  a  spike  of  Cata* 
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M'tum,  showing  the  uncertaintj  of  the  Uw«  on 
which  senerm  and  ipeciet  are  founded  in  Orchid*. 
C'ltaae'tmm  being  the  older  name.  Monachanthus 
b'.id  Myaathua  have  been  united  to  it.  See  Cata- 
hk'tum. 

Myoaiu'kthes.  (An  orchid,  allied  to 
Eria.  Same  derivation  as  Myanthus.  For 
cultare,  tee  Catase'tdm.) 

M.  oMfqus  {tmMUd'Uaoed),  Whitt.  ak^gKpon, 
1840. 

Mtoi'nda.  (Named  after  C.  Mygind, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Spindle- 
trees  [Celafttraceffi].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria 
STetra^nia,    Allied  to  Elaodendron.) 

Erergreen  ahniba,  all  whlte-llowered  but  one. 
Jf .  myrtifit'lim  ia  hardy ;  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  hand>light, 
in  autumn ;  the  othera  require  stove- treatment, 
and  are  propagated  by  ripe  shoots  in  aand,  under 
a  bell-glaaa,  in  heat;  loam  and  peat»  aandy  and 
flbry. 

jr.  M/«^/o'/ia  (wholo-leafcd).    4.    Martloiqae. 

1820. 

—  to/{/V/ta  (broad-leaTod).   4.    April.    W.  Ind. 

170S. 

—  mprttfo'lia  (myrtle-leaTed).     4.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1818. 

—  Rhaet/ma  fRhaeoma).    4.    Jamaica.    1708. 

—  umg&ga  (diuretic).   4.    Purple.   Anguat.    8. 

Amer.    1794* 

MTLocA'RTtTM.  Baokwhsat-tree.  (From 

myjtf,  a  mill,  and  karyon,  a  nut ;  having 

foor-winged  seeds.     Nat.  ord.,  CyriUadt 

[CyrillaoeiB].     Linn.,  IQ-Decandria   1- 

Monogynia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  ahrubs.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glaas ;  sandy  loam 
and  dried  leaf-mould ;  aheltered,  dry,  warm  bor- 
der, or  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

M.  Ugtutrifmim  {^n^tH^)Ake),   8.    White.    May. 
Georgia. 

Myo'pobum.     (From  myo,  to  shut,  and 

j>oros^  a  pore,  or  opening;  referring  to 

the  transparent  spots  on  the  leaves.    Nat 

ord.,  Myoporadt  [MyoporaceflB].    Linn., 

14-jDufynamia  2-Jntfio»permia.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  South  Walea.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  shoots,  getting  firm  at  their  base,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  April;  loam  and  peat,  flbry 
and  sandy,  withjpieces  of  charcoal  intermixed. 
Winter  tcmn.,  S8^  to  48^.  Jf .  parni/o'lium  and 
others  would,  no  doubt,  succeed  against  a  wall, 
where  protection  could  be  given  in  winter. 

M.  acumiiu^tum  (pointed-Zeavetf).    S.    18IS. 
"- crtusi/o'tium  (thick-leaved).    14.    New  Zea- 
land.   1829. 
*-  Hfv^tum  (spreading).    S.    April. 

—  eili'pticuM  (onl-leaied).  1.    February.    178^. 

—  <iM«/fl're  (island).    8.    February.    1800. 

—  moniafnum  (mountain).    8.    1883. 

»  9ppotitift/lhtm  (oppoaite-leaved).    3.    1803. 

—  pmrvi/o'Uum  (amail-leaved) .    1 808 . 
■^eem^tum  {UkW^temoed).    6,     Whifee,  pnrpto. 

May. 

—  iubenulaflvm  (tuberded).    8.    1883. 

Myoko'iu.     Forget-me-nou     (From 


Btea. 

July. 


tnysf  a  mouse,  and  otitt  an  ear ;  men 

bianco  of  the  leaves.    Nat.  onL,  Borage 

worts  [Boraginacen].    linn.,  5-PefilM. 

dria  I 'Monogynia.) 

Seed  for  annuals,  aad  also  for  tha  wtrrnniil 
herbaceoua  species ;  most  of  the  latter  mdy,  by 
dividing  the  root  in  spring  ;  the  scarcer  ones  by 
cuttings  in  a  shady  place,  in  summer,  under  a 
hand-Ught ;  moist  places,  by  the  aide  of  diicha 
and  ponds,  suit  moat  of  them.  Jf .  palmfstru  m 
the  true  Forget-me-not.  It,  as  well  as  others, 
may  be  treated  like  alpine  plants  in 
have  a  saucer  of  water  below  the  pot  ia 
when  they  will  bloom  long  and  well. 

HAItDT  HXBBACE0U8. 
Jf .  etp^eMM  (alpine),    i.    Bine.     Jolj. 
serland.     1818. 

—  An&riea  ( A  sorean ) .    1 .    Dark  blue. 

A Korea.     1846. 

—  azu'rea  (light  blue).  Blue.  June.  Corvo.  I818. 

—  emtpila'git  (tufted).  |.   Blue.    June.    Britau. 
macroea'lgM  (large-calyxed).     {. 

June.    Britain. 
•—  hUermtfdia  (intermediate).    4-    Blue. 
Britain. 

—  no'iM  (dwarf).  4*  Blue.  July.  Enrope 

—  pa/«'«M<  (marsh).    1.     Blue,  yellow. 

Britain. 

—  rr'peiw  (creeping).  1.  Pale  blue.  Jub 

—  rupi'eola  (rock).    Blue.    Scotland. 

—  apvrti/lo'ra  (acattered-flowered).     l^. 

May.    South  France.    1838. 
HARDY  ANNUALS. 
M.  mntfntit  eflba  (white-corn-field).   |. 
June.    Britain. 

—  auttraflis  (southern).     Blue. 

Walea.     1884. 

—  Califo^nUca  (Califomian).    1 4.    WhiU. 

gust.    California.    183/. 

—  e/oM'to  (dub-toaoerf).   Bln«. 

182tf. 

—  co</riM  (hiU).    i.    Blue.    May. 
— '  commuta'ta  (changed).  Blue.  June.  Earofe. 

Biennial. 

—  liiora^li*  (sea-ahore).     Blue,  ydkyw.     ApciL. 

Caspian  Sea.    1830. 
^  peduncular  rig  (/on^- flowered -etaZked).      I|. 
Blue.    June.    Aatracaa.    1884. 

—  Mjvvla'to  (clawed).  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1828. 

My'bcia.  (Anameof  Venos.  KaLonL, 
Myrtlebloame  [Myrtaceie].  linn.^  l:i- 
Icosandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Myr- 
tos.) 

Stove  white-flowered  eseigiaeaa.  Cuttings  e€ 
stttbbv  young  shoots,  getting  a  little  inn  ai  ihor 
base,  in  aand.  under  a  bcli-glaaa,  and  in  a  wkM. 
bottom-heat,  in  Hay  1  aandy  peat  and  fibty  looa, 
with  charcoal  nodulee  to  keep  It  open.  Wmer 
temp.,  60^  to  60^1  aummer,  60^  to  80*. 

AT.  o'eri*  (nharp-flavourod).  88.   June.   W.Ini. 

17&9. 
^  6rae^ea'/a  (bracted).  4.  May.    Braail.     I8M. 
^eoriafeea  (leathery  -  feaeetf).     4. 

tales.    1759. 

—  erae^iufrma  (thick-nerved).     If  ay. 

1780. 

—  pimen/oi'^t  (allspice-like).  88.  May.  W.Ind. 

—  p«ei<'do>mi'fu  (falae-mini).  May.  Branl.  I8S8. 

—  eoro'ria  (sister).    6.    May.    Trinidad.     1888. 

—  sptefndene  (shining).  18.  May.  Riepaaiala.  int. 

Mybia'ctis.    (From  Mymt^  a  m/riu^ 


June.     M.  fi. 


Au- 
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and  aktiiiy  a  sunbeam ;  referring  to  the 
florets.  Nat.ord.,  CimiposUes  [Asteraces]. 
LioD.,  IQ-Syngenesia  2-8uperfiua,    Allied 

toBellis.) 

Half-bu-dy  herbftceoaa.  Seeds  in  tpring,  in  a 
g«otIe  heat ;  diTision  of  the  plant  an  growth  eom- 
nenee*;  sandy  loam;  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  will  generally  be  necnury  in  winter. 
jr.  Omti^ni  (Gmelin'aJ.  White.  June.  Peraia. 
1836. 

Mybiade'nus.  (From  my rios, a  myriad, 
and  aden^  a  gland ;  the  leaves  are  thickly 
beset  with  glands.  Nat.  ord.,  Lt-guminvut 
P/ovf/x  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17-Dia<^e/pAia 
^•Decandria. ) 

Stove  biennial.  Seeds  sown  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust in  a  hotl>ed ;  scfdlings  potted  off,  and  kept 
over  the  winter  in  a  medium  temperature  of  50°, 
and  rather  dry,  and  potted  again  in  spring,  will 
flower  in  the  beginning  of  summer ;  sown  in 
spring  in  a  hotbed,  and  similarlv  treated,  they 
will  bloom  towards  autumn ;  light,  rich,  sandy 
soiL 

if.  tetrapkff'Uua  (four-leaTcd).   1«  Yellow*  July. 
Jaaudca.    1818. 

Mtbi'oa.  Candleberry  Myrtle.  (From 
myrio,  to  flow;  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
riTers.  Nat  ord.,  Galeworts  [Myricacese]. 
Linn.,  22.i>i<vda  4,-Tetrandria,) 

The  berries  of  M.  ceri'fera  yield  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wax,  of  which  candles  are  made ;  hence 
the  name.    Greenhouse  kinds,  by  cuttings  under  ' 

Slass,  in  a  shady  place,  in  autumn  and  spring, 
ut  without  bottom-heat ;  peat,  moist  and  sandy. 
Hardy  kind*,  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  by 
layers,  by  cuttings,  and  by  suckers  and  division. 
The  gtifle  is  one  of  our  hardiest  plants,  and  is 
need  for  many  purposes,  such  as  placing  its  leafy, 
dried  twigs  among  clothes  to  give  them  an  agree- 
able scent,  and  keep  away  moths,  and  to  banish 
vennin  from  beds.  The  berries  put  into  beer 
render  it  as  intoxicating  as  those  of  the  Ci/eeutus 
I'ndieut,  and,  when  distilled  while  they  are  fresh, 
they  yield  an  essential  oil.  All  like  rather  moist, 
saady  peat. 

HARD7  SHRUBS, 
if.  eerl/A>a  (wax-bearing).    8.    May.    N.Amer. 
1699.    Deciduous. 

—  teli/o'/ia  (broad-leaved).    6.    May.    N.Amer. 

1^30.    Evergreen. 
"^g^te  (jweeZ-gale).    4.    May.    Britain.     De- 
ciduous. 

OREEKUOUSK   ETEKG1U211N  SHP.ITT.S. 
A- ewtOe'H/a  (eatable-ierriVd).    SO.    May.     Ne- 
p«ul.    1817. 

—  kirgu'tu  (hairy).    June.    Cape  of  Goi^d  Ktipo. 
"  Haricafnu  (Mexican).    B.   February.    Mexico. 

1693. 
•^  futretft/Ha  (oak-Ieavtd).    S.    June.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     17&2. 

Mtsica'ria.  (From  tnyriAe,  the  Greek 
name  of  the  Tamarisk.  Nat.  ord.,  yVtma- 
risks  [TamaricacesB].  Linn.,  IG-Mona- 
drlphia  ^'Oelandritt.) 

Hardy,  piick-flowercd,  erargreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tiags  of  TOttng  shoots  in  spring  or  autumn,  in 
mdy  soil,  under  a  bell-glass ;  or,  if  under  a  hand- 
light,  all  the  better ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf  •mould, 
■ad  aU  cka  bvttcr  Cm  a  Uttlc  peat. 


If.  DoAtt'rfcM  (Dahurian).    6.    Dahoria.    18  »9. 

—  Oermafnica  (German).  8.  July.  Germany.  lft8S> 

Myriophy'lltjii.  Water-Milfoil.  (Fronj 
myrioSf  a  myriad,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf. 
Nat.  ord.,  ffippurids  [Haloragaceie]. 
Linn.,  2i-Monmcia  Q-Polyandria.  Allied 
to  Hippuris.) 

Hardy  perennial,  British  water-plants,  suitable 
for  the  margins  of  lakes,  ponds,  &c.  Chiefly  by 
division;  ponds  and  ditches;  interesting  littls 
aquatics. 

Jf.  aUemift&rum  (alternate-flowered).    1.    July* 

—  pectina'tum  (comb-teaDed).    Rose.    July. 

—  i^ytctt'tum  (spiked).    1.    Red.    July. 

—  tmrUciUa'tum  (whorled).    1.    Green.    July. 

Myri'stiga.  Nutmeg.  (From  myri^ 
ticos,  sweet-smelling.  Nat.  ord.,  NutmegB 
[Myriaticaceiej.  Linn.,  22-/>mmmi  IS- 
MonaMphta.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell«glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom- 
heat  I  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
55<>  to  flO";  summer.  60^  to  SS**. 

jr. /a'/Ma  (tasteless).  30.  Green,  white.  Suri- 
nam.    1818. 

-*  wkMChi^ta  (musk?.  True  Nutmeg).  SO.  Pals 
yellow.    E*  Ind.     1796. 

"^aebifrra  (a'ax-bearing).  10.  Yellow,  green. 
Guiana. 

Myro'dia.      (From  myrony   fragrant 

balsam,  and  odme,  smell.  Nat  ord.,  Ster- 

cuHads  [Sterculiacese].    Linn.,  IQ-Munom 

delphia  ^-Polyandria.      Allied  to  Helie- 

teres.) 

Store  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  balf-ripenad 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat  | 
rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  68°  {  summer, 
60**  to  85*. 

Jf .  turbinafta  'top.shaped-ea^#«il)«  0t  Whita. 
W.  Ind.    179s. 

Myrospe 'RiruM.  (From  myron ,  m}Trh, 
or  aromatic  balsam,  and  tpermn^  a  seed ; 
the  seeds  yield  a  strong-smelling  resin. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefe]. 
Linn.,  XO-Decandria  l-Manogynia»  Allied 
to  Sophora.) 

This  is  the  genus  which  produces  the  Balsam  of 
I'olu  and  Balsam  of  Peru,  used  in  perfumery  and 
in  the  preparation  of  lozenges.  Stove  evergreen 
trees.  Cuttings  of  hslf-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
in  summer,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  loam  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  silver 
Mnd  and  leaf-mould.  Wmter  temp.,  M°{  sum- 
mer, iu"  to  dS<*. 

Jf. /ruttf'srrnv  (shrubby).  10.  Rose.  May.  Ca* 
recess.     1824. 

—  Perufffemm  (Peru-^/sam-bearing).  40.  Wbitt. 

Peru.     1884. 

—  pubefsccus  (doauy).  40.  White.   Carthagena* 

1830. 
— aWaf/ervfrt  (Tolu-bearing).    40.    Cream.    8. 
Amer.    1733. 

My'brhis.  Myrrh.  (From  myrrah, 
myrrh,  or  perfumed  balsam.  Nat.  ord., 
UmbeilifcT*  [Apiacea].  Linn.,  b-Pvniai^ 
dria  il-Digynia,    Allied  to  Scandisu) 
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Thii  {■  the  Britiih  Myrrh,  formerly  used  in 
Yeriouewaye.  Hardy  herbaceout.  Seeds,  dividing 
at  che  root,  aad  alipt  inserted  early  in  spring  in  a 
■kady  place ;  common  garden-aoil. 
jr.  odorafta  (sweet-acented).  84.  White.  May. 
Britain. 

My'a!UM£.      (The  ancient   name    of 

myrrh.     Nat.  ord.,  Ardisiadi   [Myreina- 

cese].      Linn.,    23Polygamia   2J)icecia. 

Allied  to  Ardisia.) 

Greenhouee  evergreene.  Cottinga  of  atubby 
ahoota  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  in  aaiid, 
under  a  glaaa,  in  heat  i  flbry  loam  aad  8aa4y  ^cMt. 
Winter  temp.,  iSP  to  48°. 

Jf.  Afrieafna  (African).  4.  Brown.    May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1091. 
retu'ttt  (htnt-bwck-leaoed),     a.     White, 

Rreen.  June.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1788. 

—  A^^d'ria  (two-rowed- toaeed).  SO.  White,  pink. 

January.    Nepaul.    J  822. 

—  Canarie'fuit  (Canary*I«/a«kf).    80.    Whitiah. 

Teneriffe.     1820. 

—  eapi/ff//a7a  (small-headed).  80.  Green.  Janu- 

ary.   Nepaul.     1823. 

—  coKa'cea  (leathery).    8.    December.   Jamaica. 

1770. 

—  ilici/oflia  (holly-leaved).    1 820. 

—  metano'phleM  (black-paper).  3.  White,  green. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1788. 

—  mt'/if  (mild).  S.  White.   July.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    i6ga. 

—  Sama'ra  (Samara).    8.    White,  green.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1770- 

—  aemiterra'ta  (half-saw-e(f^e<0*  30.   Pink.   Ja- 

nuary.    Nepaul.     1822. 

—  mAsptno'ra  (alightly-spined).  SO.  Nepaal.  1823. 

—  varia'bUU  (rariable).  3.  July.  N.  8.  Wales.  18S4. 

Mtrsipht'llxtii.  (From  myrnn«,  myrrh, 
a.nd phylloiiy  a  leaf;  aromatic  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  the  Asparagus  section  of  LilyworU 
[liliaces].  linn,,  ^-Hexandria  I- Mono- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  deeiduons  twinera,  with  greenish- 
white  fluwera.  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Division 
of  the  root  in  spring ;  aandy  loam  and  dried  leaf- 
mould.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

Jf.  angugttfo'lium  (narrow-leaved).  6.  July,  1758. 
— •  a$parago^de§  (asparagua*like}.  0.  June.  1708. 

My'btub.  The  Myrtle.  (From  myron, 
signifying  perfume.  Nat  ord.,  Myrlle- 
ft^cMmu  [Myrtacee].  linn.,  12- Jco«am2rta 
1-Monoyynia.) 

The  French  perfume  ealled  Eau  d*Ange  la  ob- 
tained from  the  distilled  water  of  myrtle-flowers ; 
and  myrtle-berries  and  flower-buds  are  eaten  in 
Italy  for  pepper.  Evergreena,  and  all  white- 
Howered  but  two.  Cuttings  of  half-rtpened  ahoota 
in  aandy  eoil,  under  a  gusa ;  aandy  loam  and  a 
little  peat  or  leaf-moula,  or  very  old,  rather  dry 
cow-dung.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45°.  The  stove 
kinds  merely  require  a  higher  temperature.  The 
varieties  of  eommt^nUmn  propagated  by  cuttings, 
or  by  grafting  and  budding  on  the  commoner 
kinds.  In  the  south  of  England  the  myrtle  flou- 
rishes against  a  wall ;  but  north  of  London,  in 
Such  a  position,  it  requires  protection  in  winter. 

STOVX    EVEBOREENS. 
Jf  bifl</ra  (two-flowereil).  10.  May.  Jamaica.  1 760. 
*  iuKifo'Ua  (box-leaTed).  0-  Iile  of  Bourbon.  1886. 


jr.  d»mo*»a  (bushy).    8.    June.    W.  Ind.   ITBfc 

—  Ore'fii  (Gn'g's).    6.    Dominica.     17/6. 

—  met/fi/ot'tiet  (medlar-like).  50.  Isle  of  Bovboik 

1826. 

—  ob$evfra  (doubtful).  6.  July.  Maraaham.  1883. 

—  orhiculafla  (round-JMHwd).  6.  Mauntios.  littS. 

—  ii<rfii//o'sa  (twiggy).  6.  July.  Jamaica.  17»7. 

GREENHOUSE   EVERGREENS. 
Jf.  afPnit  (kindred).  6.  Purple.  June.  China.  181S« 

—  bulla' U  (blistered-ZeaveaO.    18.  White.  JuIt. 

New  Zealand. 
^^tommu'nit  (common).  6.  June.  South  Snnp« 

1497. 
B«e^tica  (Bsetic).  0.  July.  Sonth  B«op« 

1597. 
Be'^f Jea  (Areo^MBe^Dttlcli).   0.   Jaly, 

South  Europe.     1597. 
^  ~^yfo're-p<«'n«  (double- flowered).   6.  July. 

South  Europe.     1697. 
-.  —^  JtuUiea  (Italian).  6.  July.  Sonth  Enrapc. 

1597. 

—  — —  Lusttafniea  (Portuguese).  6.  July.  Sooih 

Europe.     1597. 

— macula'ta  (spotted).  6.  July.  Soath  En- 
rope.    I5S)7. 

mucroHo'ta   (pointed-leaBerf).    8.    Jalv. 

South  Europe.     1507. 

/tomu'na  (Koman).   6.  July.  Soath  Ea- 

rope.     1597. 

Taren^t'na  (Tarentine).   6.    July.   Sealh 

Europe.     J  597. 

—  ——  variega'ta  (variegated).    6.    July.    Soaih 

Europe.     1597. 

—  ii»«to«/crmoi'tfes(miBlastoma-like).  18.  Meiclon 

Bay. 
~  tenmifo'Ua  (fine-leaved),  ft.   N.  HoUaad.  iSSt. 

—  tomenii/tu  (wooUy-^esMd).    6.  Purple.  Jaea. 

China.     1776. 

—  inm^rvia  (three-nerved).  8.  N.  HoUaad.  IW. 

N. 

Naob'lia.  (Named  ^terNagelL,  a  Gor- 
man botanist  'Sal.oTd,,AppUyH>fU  [Pi*- 
maceie].  Linn.,  12-7cMaHcfna  2  Di^peMt*- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Cotoneaster. ) 

A  genus  founded  on  CoTOMBa.'8TB»  aannca- 
la'ta,  which  aee. 

Naiub  for  training  wall-trees  are  be«t 
made  of  cast  iron,  being  the  cheape^^t, 
stoatest,  and  most  enduring.  Before  using 
they  should  be  heated  almost  to  rednesN 
and  then  be  thrown  into  cold  linaeed-oiL 
When  dry,  they  have  a  ▼amish  upon 
them  which  preserves  them  from  mstingi 
and  prevents  the  mortar  of  the  wall  stick- 
ing to  them  80  corrosively  as  it  does  if 
they  are  on-oiled.  In  drawing  old  nails 
from  walls,  the  mortar  is  not  so  miieh 
distorbed  if  the  nails  are  driven  in  a 
little  further  before  they  are  extx«ete<L 
Old  nails  may  be  renovated  by  beic^ 
heated  to  redness,  and  then  thrown  inio 
water:  this  removes  from  them  the 
mortar,  and  then  they  may  be^  agaia 
heated  and  put  into  oil  as  before  directed. 
The  cast-iron  nails  used  by  gardeners 
are  known  to  the  ironmonger  as  va^ 
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Bails,  Mid  are  described  as  2|,  9,  4,  and 
flfh.  wall-nails,  accordingly  as  1,000  of 
them  are  of  those  weights.  Nails,  in  most 
eases,  require  to  be  driven  only  a  very 
little  way  into  the  mortar,  and  walls  then 
do  not  become  defaped  by  them  for  many 
years.  In  all  summer  nailing  of  peach- 
trees,  roses,  <Src.,  the  point  only  requires 
to  be  driven  in,  so  that  the  nail  may  be 
easily  withdrawn  by  the  fingers. 

Na'ma.  (From  noma,  a  stream  of  water; 
the  natural  place  of  growth.  Nat.  ord., 
HydrophyU  [Hydrophyllaceaa].  Linn.,  &- 
Pentandria  2-Digynia.  Allied  to  Hydrolea. ) 

Seed*  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  and  April, 
and  bloomed  in  the  irreenhouse,  after  being  hard- 
ened ;  diTisiom  and  cuttings  of  the  plant  in 
spring ;  sandv  lo%m  and  fibry  pe>^t.  with  sand  and 
charcoal  to  kvep  it  open.  Common  stove  and 
greeohouse  temperatore. 

JT.  Jamaiee*ntu  (Jamaica).    White,  bine.    June. 

Jamaica.     181'i.    Stove  annual. 
-^imAi/a'/a  (waved./eatfeil).     I.     Violet.    June. 

Mexico.    1820.    Greenhoose  herbaeeous. 

Nandi'na.  (From  nandin^  the  Japanese 
name.  KaL  ord.,  Berberids  [Berberida- 
eett].  Linn.,  d-ffrxoHdria  H-Digyitia,  Al- 
lied to  Leontice.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  CutUnga  of 
ripened  sboota  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  and 
not  hurried ;  loam  and  sandy  peat ;  a  snelter<'d 
place,  a  cold  pit.  or  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  An 
interesting  plant,  with  white  petals,  yellow  an- 
thera,  and  red  fruit. 

jr.  dome'ttiea  (domestic).  6.  White.  July.  China. 
1S04. 

Napoleo'na.     (Named  after  Napoleon 

Buonaparte.  Nat.  ord.,^apo/<;o/iwort«[Bel- 

visiaceflB].  Affinity  a  disputed  point  among 

botanists.     Dr.  Lindley  has  it   in  the 

Myrtle  alliance,  next  to  the  Mangroves. 

See  its  Hu^tory  in  The  Cottage  Gardener ») 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cnttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots,  two  to  four  inches  long,  in  s»nd,  under 
a  Dell-glass,  and  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  giving  air 
at  nignt,  to  prevent  damping;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  Loam.  Winter  temp.,  6&^  to  6<r;  summer, 
6o^  to  90^,  and  moist. 

W,  itmperi^Ha  (imperial).    0.    Apricot,  erimsoa. 
May.    Sierra  Leone.    1844. 

NA^flgUEOM'S  WSEFINO  WlLLOW.     Sa'Ux 

Napoleo'na, 

Kabave'ija.  (Fom  narawsl,  its  Cinga- 
lese naine.  Nat.  ord.,  Orowfoota  [Ranun- 
eolaeeie].  Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  %-Poly- 
Wffitia,     Allied  to  Atragene.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  hslf- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ; 
sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to 
6l^;  summer,  00'  to  8ft<*. 

jr.  Zejfta'niea  (Ceylon).  IS.  Yellow.  Ceylon.  1700. 
Narcissus.  (Name  of  a  youth,  said  to 
liAve  been  changed  into  this  flower.  Nat. 
3A 


ord.,il9nary;/tiif  [Amaryllidacett].  linn., 
6'Ilexandria  1-Monogynia, ) 

This  genus  of  hardy  bulbs,  like  the  Bhododen- 
dron,  has  so  multiplied  from  seeds,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  out  what  are,  and  what 
are  not,  true  species.  Salisbury  and  Haworth 
gave  generic  names  to  the  different  groups  j  but 
their  definitions  have  broken  down.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  whole  may  be  induded  under 
the  old  name  Narcissus.  Seeds,  but  chiefly  by 
offsets  from  the  bulbs,  which,  in  most  kinds,  are 
freely  produced ;  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
leaf-mould.  Those  to  be  forced  early  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
decay,  and  be  kept  diy  and  cool  until  potting- time, 
in  autumn. 
N.  A'jax  {A)vL),    I.    Yellow.    March. 

—  aUiricana  (whitening).  4.  Pale  yellow.  March. 

I7S9- 

—  fl'^tee  (white).    1.    White,  yellow.    April. 
pie'niu  (double-oriin^e.  Phtmie).  1.  Sul- 
phur.   April. 

—  angtul{fo'liut  (narrow-leaved).  I.White.  May. 

South  Europe.     1570. 

—  aperticuro'rui  (open-crowned).  Yellow,  orange. 

April.    N.  Africa. 
-~>  aiir«'fi/<M«  (nrsnge).    1.  Yellow.  March.  1030. 
pVntw /«'/<-«*  (double-yellow).  1.  Yellow. 

March.     1020. 

—  Weohr  (two-coloured).  1.  White,  yellow.  April. 

Spain.    10S9. 
-^  ^/t&rua  (two-flowered).    1.    White.    March. 

Britun. 
•»  Vi^fu  (two-faced).  1.  Yellow.  March.  South 

Europe. 

—  outbocii^dium   (bulbous.     Hoop-petaled).     i. 

Yellow.    April.    Portugal.     1 0:10. 

—  evfptut  (capacious).    \.    Pale  yellow.    May. 

—  ceri'nua  (wax-eoloured).     1 .    White.    April. 

—  ee'ntacue  (^<f/e-drooping).    i.   Crimson,  white. 

March.    Spain. 

—  — -  cor&napl^nm  (fulUerowned)*  1.  Crimson, 

white.    March.    Spain. 

—  ettri'iitis  (citron-coloured).   1.   White,  yellow. 

April. 
— ■  compre'tnu  (Hht-etalked),    1.    Lilac,  yellow. 
March.    Spain. 

—  et/ncolor  (one-coloured).   |.    Sulphur.   April. 

1820. 

—  eofM!pi'cii«<  (conspicuous).    ^.    Yellow.    May. 

—  crenula'tus  (scolloped-pe/o/ed).  I.White.  April. 

Spain. 

—  Cyfpri  (Cyprian).    1.    White,  yellow.   March. 

Cyprus. 

—  —  eoro'fiaji/e'iui  (full-crowned).  1.  White, 

yeUow.     March. 

—  defi'eieru  (deficient).    White.    South  Europe. 


AprU.    France. 
9.  White,  yellow. 


—  Diome'det  (Uiomedes*). 

—  ^u'MiM  (doubtful).    White. 
^JUtulo'tuM  {hoRoV'StaUtedh 

April. 

— jlon3»'nd««(many.floweTed).  l^.WhiterycUow. 
March.    Spain. 

—  j^on/Ai^i/iiiM  (snowdrop-leaved).   |.   White. 

May. 
~  ^a'cMf  (slender).    l|.    YeUow.    April. 

—  jTefi^i/ftf'nw  (large-flu  wered).  I.White,  yellow. 

April. 

—  BMP&rtkia  (HawortVs).  1.  Yellow.  April.  17M. 

—  ^^  plefntu  euiphu'reuM  (double-sulphur).    1. 

Sulphur.    April.     1020. 

—  kemim^tie  (/es«ei^eMr/ed-cup).l.Yello«.March. 

—  ineompara'dilit  (incomparable).     I.    Yellow* 

April.     Portugal.     1020. 

—  <i«fa'«««  (swollen).    4.    YeUow.    Ms<«h. 

do 
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2?.  k^hit  mfner  (len«r).    4.     Palt  culphiir. 
March.    Hpain.     1 696. 

—  f^%indibuliUri»{,t\xane\'Jlowered),   |.   Yellow. 

March. 
^  inierf^etuB  (inteijeetad).  1.  Yellow.  April.  1810. 

—  M«rme'i{iiw  (intermediate).    14*    Pale  yellow. 

Mareh.    Pjrreneea. 
-.  IMUau  (lulian).    1.    Pale  yellow.    March. 

South  Europe. 
_  -—^pt^nau  (double).  1.  Cream.  Mareh.  Italy. 

—  ^— '  §eimple'tut»  (semiodouble).  l.  Cream.Iialy. 
-^jonqui'Ua  (jonquil).    |.    Pale  yellow.    ApriJ. 

Spain.     IftyO. 

—  —^>la'r0-p/e'f»o  (double-flowered).  1.  YeJlow. 

April.     Mpain.     1500. 
^fune^&Uu*  (ruaholeafed).      Yellow.     South 
Europe. 

—  UU\fo'Uu$  (broad*leaTed-or«R^e).    1.    Yellow. 

April. 
— /o6ii/a'/««  (small -lobed).    k-    Vellow.    March. 
-— torifb'liua  (etrap-leaved.    Two-coUtwred),     1. 

Yellow.     March. 
^'—^-t^neepi  (two-edged.    TwO'CoUmted)*    1. 

Yellow.     Mareh.     I  MO. 

—  — —  brtftrifiot  (ahort-flowered.  Tw^a^omred). 

1.    Yellow.    April. 

—  b^na  (moon).    I.    White.    April. 

—  JToe^e'an  (Mae  Leay'e).    4.    Cream.    March. 

Smyrna.    18)5. 

—  moj^or  (laricer).  I.  Yellow.  March. Spam  iti^O. 

—  me'MHUW  (largest).     I.    V«llu».    April. 

—  nii'fur  (soialler).  |.  Yellow.  March. S|<iun.  OSQ. 
•^wumia'mu  (mountaia).     !•     White.     April. 

Portugal. 

—  m»9cha'iH»  vmu»liy).  I.  Whits.  April,  finglaiid. 

—  m«//^o'nu(//.</.uuny> flowered).   1.    Yelluv^.  I 

April. 

—  —*  wreuM  (golden-  man$''fluu.'m  0d),   J .  \  el  • 

low.    April, 

—  Myle'eliM  (neglected).    White,  rellow.   ApnI. 

Naple»i     1830. 

—  mettnu  (snowy),  l.  White.  May  South  Buiope. 

—  mt/hiti»  (noble).     1.     Yellow.     4pril. 

—  fttt'toiM  inodding).   1.   Yellow.    April.  South 

Europe.     1/89. 
-•  oAeei'entf  (cut-off),   t.    Yellow.    May.    Spun. 

—  «Aee/e'tM  (obsoleu).     !•     WNitc.     August, 

Spain.    18I9> 

—  •Aval/o'rif    (trenched^  round).      !•      Yellow. 

March.    Spain. 

—  o^ioViie  (sweet-scented).     I.     Yellow.    May. 

South  Europe.    1 090. 

—  orftfM/tt'/w  (eastern).  1.  While,  Apiil.  Levant. 

—  ^apjrra'cetie  (paper).     1-     White.    March. 

—  —— Jiumi'ueut  (jasmine-like).  1.  White.  April. 
^  paUlU/ris  (jnw^Vk'/UmeredU  1.    Whue.  May. 

EuRland. 
— ejree'r^iM  (drawn-out).    I.    White.    May. 

England. 

pMnut  (double).  1  .White.  May.  England. 

»|»«'IWiM  (spreading.   White  Mutk).  1.  White. 

March.    Spain. 
o'Meiie  (whitish.    MorfoUt),    I.    White. 

Mareh.    Spain. 

—  poftl-U9  (poet's).  I.Whtte.May.South  Europe. 

—  primulVnua  (eowslip-ciippe<f).I.Yellow.March. 

—  pntpi'nauuM  (allied).  1.  Yellow.  March.  Spain. 

10-i9- 
o- ^e«'A>-A'ard'«nw  (bastard  Narciesu*.  D»jfb- 
4il).    1.    Pale  yellow.    March.   England. 

—  — —  pteni'snmiM  (moat-double;.    I.    Yellow. 

March. 

—  ~—— pte'nut  (double).    1*     Yellow.     Mareh. 

^o'licMs  (Scotch)i     !•     Yellow.    May. 


N,  pulck^ttua  .pretty).   I.  Yellow.  ApriL  Syca. 

—  pm^mUu»  (dwarfish),  i.  Yellow.  Match.  Spaa. 

—  —' fl&re-ple^mo  (double-flowered).  %.  Yellow. 

Mareh.    Gardena. 

—  pun'Utu  (smalL  JonquU).  ^.  Yellow .Apcil.lSli. 

—  — —  pMnut  (double.    Qtuen  Ammt^a  JemfWO. 

4.     Yellow.    ApriL     1810. 

—  Qu^lHa  (Qeltian). 

—  reevfrvu*  (curled-baek4e«eed/.  I.  White-  V^ 

South  Europe. 

—  rugulo  na  (wrinkled-c«p).l .Yellow .Aptil.l  Ifc 

—  SaAi'm  (Sabine's).     1.     YeUuw.     ApriL 

-~  acmipartftua   (eloTeo-eH|»ped).    1.    ttalphir. 
Mareh. 

—  atrraftua  (saw-ed^cd).  |.  Pale  yellow. 

South  Europe. 

—  —— fMtf'eie  (sweet).   I.  Pale  yellow. 

South  Europe. 

—  «t'mi/t«  (similar.  Jonquil)'  i»   Yellow.  ApriL 

—  apu'Hua  (bastard).  1.  Yellow.  March.  Knglaad. 

—  «<e</a'ru  (starrr-eepciitfd).    1.  White,  CfuoMjo. 

May.    idip. 

—  stria'tulua  (small-channelled).  4.  TellowUpriL 

—  Taze'ttu  ('laaetta.    PolyaMtkua).    I.    Whac. 

Mareh.    Spain.     1 7&9. 

—  TeteaM/o<aw  (Telamoo's).    1.    Yellow.    ApriL 
~ —— graisdi/i/e'fnM  (large-double).   1.  TdWw. 

April. 

—  —  pl^nua  (double.  DafodU).  I  .TeUow.ApnL 

—  <«f»M'ior  (slenderer).  I.  Lilac,  white.  May.  irsg. 

—  tereUcau'tia  (round-stalked).   14.   Pale  ycdww. 

March.    Spain. 
~  ioHuo^aua  (twUted-ZMfalsd).  14.  WhiU.  ApiL 
Spain.     1619. 

—  Trawia'nua    .Trcw's/.     f^.      Wuile,    yclle«. 

March.    Spain. 

—  triafndrua  (three-stamened  «  |.  White.  Afd. 

Portuiral.     l6i9- 
^irfMma  (three-Iobed-JeiSfwil        „      YcJsw. 
ApriL    South  Europe.     'Oi9 

—  imbi/la'rua  (tube-flowered).  1.   Wkao,  ycikw 

Mareh. 

—  wn'd^/Sir'raie'green-flowered'i.   4.   Greea.  Sc^ 

tember.    Barbary.    I639. 

Narcissus  Fly.    Merodoa  NardssL 
Narthe'cium.     (From  luirCAex,  a  rod; 
refemng  to  the  tiower-btems.    Nat.  onl,, 
Bushei  [JiincaceaB].    Linn.,  fl-^cdnucarsa 
i-MottOifjfnia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous,  Irta-Uke  rashes,  adapted  fer 
mixed  borders  ot  hrrbaceous  pUnu.  Dt^iaMk*a 
of  the  plant  in  spring ;  a  cool  border,  aodaappLed 
with  sandy  peat,  or  sand  and  leaf-mould. 

N.  Amerieafnum  (American).    4.    YcUov.    Jeljw 
N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  •Mi'/rafsua    (bone-breakiag).      4.      TcOoek 

July.    Britain. 

Nastu'btium.     (From  namr,  the  nose. 

and  tortu9f  tormented;  referring  to  the 

hot,  acrid  smelL    Nat.   ord.,  CrueijM 

[BrassicaceiB].    linn.,  15- Jelntfjrj 

AUied  to  the  Wallflower.) 

Simple-looking  plants,  ot  no  great  hoaat 
introduce  the  genus  to  correct  the  comaMMBi  enue 
of  ealling  the  Indian  Creas  (IVo;Mr'o/aa«)  Naacar* 
ttuma.  Hardy  aquatics,  with  yelio*  flo^er^t 
seeds  and  diTuion  of  the  plant  in  cumraca  aoL  s 
but  none  are  worth  growing  for  their 

jy.  o'lieeTM  (two-edged-|NNi).    I.    July. 

—  ere'rfaifn  (upriftht).    June.    Siberia.     leST. 
•»  KO'teMe  idoatiug).    4«    July. 
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Nativs  Oak.    Casuari* 

Nau'clea.  (From  uauty  a  ship,  and 
Ueio,  to  inclose ;  the  half-capsule,  or 
seed-pod,  in  the  form  of  a  ship's  hull. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cinchoncuis  [Cinchonaceae]. 
Linn.,  b-Penlandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Cinchona. ) 

StOTe  evergreens,  from  the  East  Indies ;  cut- 
ting* of  half-ripe  thoou  io  sandy  loam,  under  a 
glass,  in  heat;  loam,  sand,  aud  peat.  Usual 
stove  temperatures. 

N.A'dmalAditm).  White.   Julj.   China.    1801. 

—  Cadu'mha  (Csdamba).    20.     Oranite. 

—  c9rdift/Ua  (heart-leaved).    40.     Vellow. 

"  mucruphjg'Ua  (large-leaved).     VeUow.     ISSf. 

—  oHen/a'to  (eastern).     30.     Yellow. 

—  ^lifr/iw'rtf a  (purple).     10.     Purple. 
»iMd«iii'/a(waved./eaoetf).   20.    Yellow.    18Q0. 

N ayaabs'ttia.  ( N  amed  afler  a  Spaniard. 
Nat.  ord.,  PkloxworU  [Polemoaiaceee]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Monogynla,  Aliied 
to  Ipomopsis.) 

Hardy  annuals,  from  California,  blue-flowered, 
and  blooming  in  June,  except  where  otherwise 
meationcd ;  kow  in  March  in  open  border. 

Itr.  eo/K/tf/o'Ma  (cotula-leaved).  k.   White.   1833. 

—  eryngio?d€a  (eryngium-like).    Chili.    1833. 
->  j«/«r/e'«ra  (interwoven).    \^.     1833. 

—  paAe'scme  (downy).    \.     1833. 

—  pa'ii^tfiM  (prickly-Zcoeetf).     1^.     1820. 

—  $qmmrrt/aa    (■preadiug).    1.    Augu»t.    Sukta 

Crus.     1817. 

Natblwort.     Coty'ledon, 

Navet,  or  Nav£W.  {Bra'ssica  na'put,) 
The  Colesat,  or  Kape. 

NBAPquTAM  Violet.  Vi'ola  odora'ta 
fa'Uidn  pWna, 

Nectarine.  {Pe'rsica  la'vis.)  The 
following  are  the  best  Yarieties,  and  all 
require  a  south -aspect  wall.  We  add  the 
months  in  which  the  fruit  ripens.  Hard- 
wick  Seedling,  Aunuat;  Elruge,  Auj^ust; 
VioUl  hAtfve,  August,  September ;  Late 
Neicitiglon,  September,  October;  PUmas- 
toM  Orattg*,  September.  For  cuitore,  tee 
Peach. 

Nbctabosco'bdux.      Honey     Garlic. 

(From  nectar, honey, and  skorodon,  garlic  ; 

referring  to  honey  pores  in  the  flower  of 

this  onion-like  flower.   Nat  ord.,  itf  mary/- 

&if  [Amaryllidace»].  Linn.,  6Sexandria 

\-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Allium.) 

A  Terj  cttriona  hardy  bulb,  growing  in  shady 
woods  in  Sicily,  with  a  flower-scape  three  to  four 
feet  long,  bearing  pendulous  flowers.  Offsets 
Crrai  the  bulbs  ;  common,  sandy  soil. 

M»5ifeuium   (Sicilian)*     Purple,   gieea,    white. 
June.    Bicaly.    1839. 

Neoro  Fly.    AtJia'lia. 

Neou'mdo.  Box  Elder.  (Derivation 
la  not  known.  Nat.  ord..  Maples  [Acera- 
e<-e].  linn.,  22-Diaicia  b-Ptntandria, 
AUitHi  to  the  Muple.) 


Hardy  deeiduous  trees,  with  green  flowers,  from 
North  Ameriea.  Layers  and  seeds,  whieh  should 
be  sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  gathered ;  deep, 
moist,  sandy  loam.  A  short-lived  tree,  suitablt 
for  shrubberies  and' lawns. 

N./rmMini/o'iium  (ash-leaved-mepte).   40.    May. 
1088. 

—  -"—  eriftpum  (cnrled-/«av0d).  80.  May.   IflflS. 
— vtoitt'eeMm  (purple).    SO.    May. 

Ne'ja.  (Probably  the  Mexican  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asieraceffi].  Linn., 
19  Syngenesia  2-Superflua.) 

A  half-hardy  herbaceous  Asterwort,  flowering 
in  a  bed  or  border  from  May  to  October.  Seeds, 
divisions ;  common  soil ;  protection  io  a  pit  in 
winter. 

^.  ^a'ci/if  (slender).  1.  Yellow.   Mezieo.   1828. 

Neli'tris.  (From  nc,  not,  and  elytron^ 

a  seed-case ;  referring  to  the  berry  having 

no   partitions.     Nat  ord.,  Myrtlehlounu 

[Myrtaceee].   Linn.,  \.2-IcosandHa  lifo« 

nogynia.    Allied  to  the  Pomegranate.) 

Stove  white -flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings of  hslf-ripened  short  shoots  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  April  or  May  i 
fibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand,  and  a  little 
c-harcoal  to  keep  all  open.  Winter  temp.,  4ft°  to 
Sii^i  summer,  00^  to  85^ 

iV.Ja/ii6ose'//a(Jamboselis).  10.  Society  I.  1810. 

—  pameuiafta  (panicled).  May.  Moluccas.  1820. 

Nelu'mbiux.  Water  Bean.  (From 
nelumbOf  the  Indian  name.  Nat.  ord., 
WaUr-beans  [NelumbiacesB].  Linn.,  18- 
Pulyandria  6-Polygynia,) 

These  handsome  plants  are  natives  of  still  waten. 
The  nuts  of  all  the  snecies  are  eatable  and  whole- 
some; and  the  Nortn  American  Indians  eat  the 
root-stocks  of  tu'teum^  whieh  are  not  unlike  the 
sweet  potato.  Division  of  the  root,  either  just 
before,  but  better  just  after,  growth  has  com- 
menced, and  better  still  by  seeds;  fresh  warm 
water  must  often  be  supplied  when  the  plants  are 
growing,  removing  some  out  of  the  tub,  and 
placing  more  in ;  when  at  rest,  the  soil,  rich  loam, 
may  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  Temp.,  when 
at  rest,  48^  to  68^;  when  growing  and  approaching 
flowering,  70^  to  05^ 

N  Caftpicum  (C^upitM).  Pink.  CaapianSea.  18S9. 
-'fluoe'scetu  (jelluwish). Yellowish.  June.  £g}pt. 

1847< 

—  Jamaice'tue  (Jamaica).    Pale  blue.    Jamaica. 

1824. 
— -  lu^teum  (yellow).     Yellow.    Carolina.     1810. 

—  spenVsvm  (showy).  Pink.  July.   India.    1787* 

—  ——  ru'seum  (ruse -coloured).  9.   Rose.    June 

India. 

—  Tama'ra  (Tamara).    Pink.    Malabar.    18)8. 

Nbmata'nthus.  (From  niroi/i,  a  thread, 
and  ant  hot  f  a  flower;  the  flowers  ol 
lo'ngipet  hanging  down  from  long,  thread- 
like foot-sialks.  Nat.  ord.,  Gesnerwortt 
[Gesneraceie].  Linn.,  14-2>u^y/i«mia  ii- 
Aiigiosprrmia,    Allied  to  Gesuera.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber,  of  considerable  beauty, 
easily  managed,  still  easier  to  increase,  and  offer- 
ing strong  inducements  to  the  cross-breeder.  Cut- 
uuas  in  sAttdj  soil,  kept  rather  dry ;  leaves,  also^ 
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wiH  strilDi  t  umdjr  pemt  and.  turfy  loun,  with  diftr- 
coal  and  dried  cow-dan^.    Winter  temp.,  45"  to 
85° ;  summer,  00**  to  85**. 
AT.  dkloron^ma  {f;TMn-Jllamented),    1^.    Scarlet. 

Jolj.    Organ  Mountain*.     1841. 
"^iotufmrn  (^o\et -ttemmed).      Deep    erimaon. 

Tropied  Ameriea.     1848. 
^U/ngipe$  (long-Jtower-Mtatked).     S.     Scarlet. 

December.    Braiil.     1841. 

Nbhe'sia.  (Name  of  a  plant  in  Dios- 
corides.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophu- 
lariaoeffi].  Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  ^Angio- 
apermia.    Allied  to  Hemimeris.) 

Nativea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seed* 
aown  in  a  slight  hotbea  Insprlng,  and  transplanted 
in  Maj  or  June,  or  sown  in  Mav ;  the  perennials, 
also,  hj  dinsioiu  in  spring,  and  by  cuttings  under 
a  hand-light  in  aummer  i  landj  loam  {  a  cold  pit, 
and  dry  in  winter. 

ANNUALS. 
JVr.  Meymt*  (two-homed).  3.  Purple.  July.  177*- 
—>lori6M'm(a  (many-flowered).  1.  White,  yellow. 

July. 
—  linco'ru  (narrow-lffoseii)'  !•  Roae.  April.  18S2. 

HERBACEOUS. 
N.  ckammdrifo'Ua  (chamttdrys-leaved).  9.  Purple. 

June.    1787> 
~-f9fien»  (stinking).   S.    Purple.    June.    1708. 
— /rw/e'jCtfiM  (shrubby).  S.  Yellow.  May.  18i6. 

Evergreen. 
Kemopa'ntheb.  (From  nemo^y  a  grove, 
and  anthos,  a  flower;  it  being  generally 
fuund  in  groves.  Nat.  ord.,  Holly  worts 
[AquifoliaceBs].  Linn.,  2^-Polyyamia  2- 
hicecia.    Allied  to  Prinos.) 

An  ornamental,  hardy,  dedducus,  upright- 
growing  shrub,  very  little  known  in  England,  but 
Terr  desirable.  It  was  called  Fie*  Cunade'iulM 
and  Prifnoa  iufdda.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white ;  but  the  berries  are  large,  beautiful  crimson, 
and  very  ornamental.  Layers  in  autumn ;  seeds 
ihen,  and  in  spring;  common  shrubbery  soil,  but 
it  will  do  better  with  an  addition  of  sandy  peat  or 
leaf- mould. 

N  Canad^naia  (Canadian).   S.   Hay.    N.  Amer. 
1819. 

Nemo'phila.  (From  fiemox,  a  grove, 
and  pMUOf  to  love ;  from  their  place  of 
growth.  Nat.  ord.,  HydrophyU  [Hydro- 
phyllaoes].  Linn.,  O-i'efitoMf^rta  l-^ouo- 
yynia,^ 

Like  all  the  Califomlan  annnalt,  well->adapted 
to  be  sown  in  September  {  the  seedling*  to  sund 
orer  the  winter,  and  be  protected  at  times  with 
evergreen  boughs,  to  flower  where  sown,  or  to  be 
raised  in  patches,  and  thus  transplanted  in  spring ; 
aown  thicklj  in  March,  on  a  rough,  rich  aoil, 
consisting  of  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  and  coarse 
}oaBi,  laid  on  a  hard  bottom,  protected  by  glass  or 
xnau,  and  translerred  to  the  flower-ganlen  in 
April  and  May.  Sown  in  April  and  May,  in  the 
open  border,  they  will  flower  moat  of  the  summer. 
A  few  grown  in  pot*  will  ornament  a  house  or 
window  in  winter  and  apring.  A  rieh,  Rghk  soil 
auits  them  beet,  and  a  moist,  shady  Mitttacion.  In 
wateriiig,  avoid  wvtting  the  collar  uf  the  plant. 

AyKUAJ.S. 
m,  tiHmafriu  (apeeklcd).      ^.     White,    purple. 
4iigu*t.    California.    1834. 


Aagmt.    Gall- 


tr.mmreu  (ear^Mvetf).     1^. 
California.     18S1. 

—  ifui'fwi*  (showy).    14.    Bine. 

fomia.     1833. 

—  wmcuUta  (blotcbed-Zeawrft^.  k-  WhifeB, ; 

pie.    June.    California.    1848. 
HERBACEOUS   PS1UCNNIAL&. 
iir.  A'«eolda7t«  (disk-shaped).   Porple.   Jium.   N. 
Amer.     1843. 

—  panteuUifta  (panicled).    f .    MIe  btoe.     May. 

N.  Amer.     1813. 

—  parvi/U/ra  (small-flowered).   Blue.    If.  Aflier. 

18S0. 
— pkaoalioifdea  (pharrlia-Wke).    I.    Bias.    Ja|r- 
N.  Amer.     18SS. 

Neo'ttia.  (From  neotiiA,  a  bird's-nest; 
referring  to  the  interlacing  of  the  nnme- 
roos  roots.  Nat  ord..  Orchids  [Orchida- 
cese] .  Linn.,  20-  Oyncuulria  I'Monamdria, 
Allied  to  Listera.) 

Ground  orchid*.  Even  the  hardy  kiada  am  m- 
teresting ;  division  in  *pring  s  sandy  p^mt,  lonsa. 
and  charcoal.  Temp.,  lor  stove kinda,  wiatcTt  ^ 
to  6vP  I  summer,  60^  to  80^ 

HABDT. 
AT.  «*^'ea'/l«  (summer).    4.   White. 
N.  Amer.     18SS. 

—  autumnaUia  (antumnal).     |.     WUte. 

tember.    Europe.    1800. 

—  ee'rntM  (drooping-yfotpcretf).  i.  White.   Jaly. 

N.  Amer.     1796. 

—  nfdua  tt'nia  (bird**-ne*t).    I.    Biowa.     Ma^. 

Britain. 

OREENHOUSE. 
N.  auatrafHa  (aouthern).    |.    Bad.    W. 
1839. 

—  |iiait/a^fiea(plantain-teaaed}.  1.  Red.  Ji 

Nepaul.    1824. 

STOVE. 
N.aphy*tta  (leafleaa).     1.     Bed.     Pfak.    Ji 
Trinidad.    183fl. 

—  dr0oior(two.coloured).   1.  Whits. 

Trinidad.     i8i3. 

—  ela'ta  (tall).  3.   Green. 

—  gluHdttlu'am  (glanded). 

ary.     W.  Ind. 
^grmnd^o'ra  (large-flowered).      Wkite* 
April.    St.  Vincent.     1830. 

—  maera*ntAa  (long-flowered).    WUltt. 

W.  lud.     I827. 

—  oreiUot'ifet  (orchU-iike).     Booe.    N( 

Jamaica.    1 830. 

—  Iil'ela  (psinted).  2.    Green.   AprfL 

180». 
— jw^cs  (modaet).  4.  Pink.  Noveafa 

I8I9. 
Neotto'ptebzs.  (From  neottUy  a  bird's- 
nest,  and^/«m,  a  fern;  founded  on  tha 
Bird's-nest,  or  Spleenwort  Fern.  Kax. 
ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaeeae].  Lino.,  t4- 
Cryptoyamia  l-FUices.) 

Ferns,    with   brown  aporee, 
ahaded  *itMatioai     Sea  Fbms. 

QRBBNHOUSB. 
N.  atipUu'ta  {limg-»Ulkied),    May.   K.  laaira 
^  viUgafria ieomvaon).  June.  N.  BoUaodL  li 

STOVE 

N.  HrenifttH  (Greville*c).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  miuue/oVia  (Qiuaa-leaved).    Mav.    S.  In^ 
~M<<^<''f4M(hanVtuugue;.    May.    K.  I»4. 


July.    W.IimL    «, 
Green,  white.     J4 
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Kepe'nthes.  Pitcher  Plant  (From 
nepenthes,  gnef-assuaging;  its  supposed 
in»»4)icinal  qnality.  Nat.  ord.,  NepcNths 
[Nepeiithacefe].  Linn.,  22-Dimciu  18- 
JHoMadeiphia.) 

Store  eTerg^Tcen  dimbers.  Seeda,  when  they 
e»n  be  obtained,  which  require  a  atronfTi  moist 
l.eat  CO  vegetate  them  in  ;  but  chiefly  by  little  off- 
»<rts.  whirh  come  from  near  the  base  of  the  shoots ; 
very  fibry  peat,  old  sphagnum,  charcoal,  and 
broken  potaherds,  particularly  well-drained ;  the 
iwt  to  be  then  plunged  in  moss,  and  at  all  times 
sapplied.  leaa  or  more,  with  boctom-heut  and  abun- 
dance of  moisture.  IVhere  therr  are  tank*  or 
beds  heated  by  hot  water,  one  chief  element  to 
Buccesaful  culture  is  obtained.  Even  in  winter  the 
bottom -heat  should  not  be  lower  than  7&^.  Win- 
ter temp.,  do''  to  ii";  summer,  60°  to  90^ 

N.  t^lbo  marginafta  (white -margined).  Singa- 
pore.   184d. 

—  mmpulla*cea  (bottle-like).  Greea.  June.  Ma- 

nilla.    1840. 

—  diaeiUato'ria  (distilling.    Chineie).  6.   Green, 

yellow.     China.     1789. 

—  Hookeria'na  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's).   2f.   Sara- 

wak.     1847' 

—  Ic'pM  (amooth).    Jara.    1848. 

—  Lindleifafuu  (Dr.  Wndley»s).  8.  Pnrple.  Borneo. 

1847. 

—  Loddige'Mii  (Loddige'a).    Borneo.    1847- 

"  pkjflMmphora  (pitcher-lcared).  0.  Green, 
yellow.    July.    China.     1830. 

^  Rajtetiafna  (Sir  {(tamford  Raffles*).  Yellow, 
brown.    September.    Singapore.    I84S. 

NiPE'TA.  Cat  Mint  (Named  from 
Nepet^  a  town  in  Tuscany,  Nat.  ord., 
Labiate*  [Lamiaceffi].  Linn.,  I4tl>%dy- 
nnmia  1  Gymnonpermia,  Allied  to  1  >raco- 
cephalum.) 

A  i^nna  of  hardy  herbaeeooa  plants,  eoropra- 
keadmg^  a  few  ornamental,  with  a  large  number 
of  weeds;  the  latter  we  have  omitted.  The 
Ground  Ivy,  Nepe'ta  gle'cKomat  i*  atill  held  in 
high  estimation  as  a  pectoral  medicine  in  some 
parts  oi  the  country,  and  alao  seTeral  others  of 
this  order.  Seeds,  sown  in  spring,  but  ehiefly  by 
dividing;  the  plants  in  the  spring  as  growth  com- 
mences ;  also,  in  rare  kinds,  by  cuttings  in  sum- 
mer, under  a  hand-light ;  tight,  aandy  soil ;  some 
of  the  more  trailing  kinds  do  well  for  rock-work. 

M.  mneihy*»tina  (MMibytine),    14.    Blue.  July. 

South  Europe.     1810. 
— ''«r«r'/e«(blne).     1^.    Blue.    May.     1777. 

—  Crwr'/ica  (Croatian).  1^.  White.  July.   Hun- 

gary.    1831. 
•*4(^sa  (aprevling).    |^.    Purple.    Jnly.    Si- 
beria.   1894. 

—  f raj«A>ro'ra  Clarge-flowered).   0.    Blue.    July. 

Caucasus.    I817. 
-^  grmv^oiena   (hesTy-mnelling).     14.      Purple. 

July.    South  Europe.     1804. 
'^kederufeea  (iry-like.    Common).     1.     Blue. 

May.    Britain. 

—  —«'#«•  (rosy),   i.    Rose.  Bfay.    England. 

—  — «-  variegafta  (rariegated-jeaeetf).    i.    Blue. 

May.    England. 

—  Aimi'/a  (hairy;.    3.    Pink.    May.    Hungary. 
•^  itnirtca'ta  (imbricated).      3.      Blue.      July. 

Spain.     1830. 

—  Isli^o'/'a  (bioad-lesTed).     4.     Furpte.     July. 

Pyrenees.    1810. 


AT. /M^/o'fw(long.flowered).    S.    Vioiot.   Jalv. 

Persia.     1802. 
^macrou*ra  (long-tailed).    4.    White,  purple. 

July.     Siberia.     1890. 

—  marifaflia  (marum-leaTed).    1.    Blue.    June. 

Spain.     1800. 

—  mArruA/oi'cfes  (horehound'like).  1^.  Red.  July. 

—  multibraeieu'tii  .many-bracted).    3.    Purple. 

July.    Algiers.     I8I7. 

—  Mtmi'ni  (Muasin's).    9.    Violet.    July.     Si- 

beria.    1804. 

—  Nepete'Ua  (smal!  Nepeta).    I.     Bed.     July. 

South  Europe.     1758. 

—  Pai«fio'BJori( Hungarian).    4.    Red.    Septem* 

ber.     Hungary.     1683. 

—  Kordo'tU  (scordotis).    1^.    Blue.    July.    N. 

Africa.     181 7> 

—  SfftiVica  (Siberian).  1.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

1804. 

—  «tiuii>e'o/fnr(aweet-aeented).l4.B]ue.  July.1817. 
^  tetttriift/lia  (teuerinm- leaved).    1^.     Purple. 

July.    Armenia.    ISIO. 
~  <«Aero'«a  (tuberou-.iooted).  3.    Violet.   Jnly, 
Spain.    lC83. 

—  Mola'cea  (violet).   3.    Blue.    August.    Spain. 

1723. 

Nsphe'lidv.  (An  oneiont  name  for 
Burdock;  applied  in  refei*ence  to  tlio 
similarity  of  the  heads  of  the  flowei*s 
and  Heedfl.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworii  [Sapin- 
daceie].  Linn.,  b-Oclandria  1-Moitog^nia, 
Allied  to  Cupania.) 

^tore  evergreen  fruit-treea.  Seed  sown  in  a 
hotbed  in  spring ;  larers  and  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  beli-glass ; 
sandy  loam  and  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp., 
l&^  CO  55**;  summer,  00°  to  80**. 

;v.  Lt/cAi' (Lee  Chee).   Ifr.  VThHe.  May.  China. 

1/86. 
•^  Longa'na  (Ltmgan),  Si.  White.  May.  China. 

1786. 
~  iwrliciV/a'/a  (whoried).   0.   White,  red.   May. 

£.  lod.    1830. 

Nephbo'diuk.  (From  ntphros,  a  kid* 
ney;  the  shape  of  the  spore-cases.  Nat. 
ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiaceae].  Linn.,  24- 
Crjfplogamia  l-FUices,)     See  Eerns. 

HARDY. 
JIT.  acuUa'imm   (eomnaon-prickly).     9.      Brow*. 
June.    Britain. 

—  aerotfJcAof (fe«  (acrostichum-like).  1^.  Brown. 

July.    N.  Amer. 

—  oiigrvteVe  (angular),   i.  Brown.  July.   Hun- 

gary.   181 9. 

—  Jlar0'me«  (Baromes).   Yellow.   Tartary.  1834. 

—  criMta'tutn  (/esfcr-ereated).    1^.  Brown.  June. 

England. 

—JPIiM-ma'i  (male  fern).  8.  Brown.  June. 
Britain. 

^/rafgranM  (fraerant).  4.  Brown.  July.  Si- 
beria.    1830. 

—  QoUia'num  (Goldie's).    I.    Brown.    August. 

N.  Amer. 

—  intermedium  (intermediate).  9.  Brown.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1826. 
^  Laneaetrit^nae  (Lancaster),     fellow.     July. 
N.  Amer.     1835. 

—  iobaftum  (lobed).   3.   Brown.  June.  England. 

—  tonehi'tit  (lonchitis).  |.  Brown.  May.  Britain. 
atp^rrima   (very   rought).     I.     Bra 

July.    N.  ' 
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H.mmrgimi^  (marglnal-^porcrf).     I.     Brawn. 
June.    N.  Amer.     1771. 

—  Nweboraee'fue  (New  York).     1^.      Brown. 

July.    N.  Amer.    18 IS. 

—  0kh^ntm   (hlunU/ronded).     Yellow.      June. 

N.  Amer.    18^7. 
— >  ore&ptertM  (nreopteris).  8.  Brown. JuIj.Britafn. 
^- 9pinut(/Mum  (cretlml-prickly).  1*  Brown.  June. 

Brilmin. 
•>-  ike^pterig  (lady  fern) .  1 .  Brown.  JuIy.Britain. 

OREEMHOUSE. 
W,  eoriafeeum  (Leutharj).     1.      Brown.     June. 
Viin  Dlemen'e  Land.    1831. 

—  Ctmminght^mii  (Cunninfcham's;.    I4.    Brown. 

July.    New  Zealand. 
•^deeompo'titum    (decomposed).      \,      Brown. 
June.    N.  Holland.     18:10. 

—  irep^tiHtn  (siekle-like).     S.     Brown.     July. 

Madeira.     1837. 

—  ^ongaftum  (elongated),     t.     Brown.     July. 

Afadeira.    1779> 

—  Uiten^reng  (lively-green).  9.  Brown.  Madeira. 

—  Ivfeem  (ehining).    1.    Brown.    August.   Mau- 

ritius.     183 1. 

—  rfgidum  (stiff;.     ^.     Brown.     July.     South 

Europe.     I8I6. 
^mWtum  (joined).     S.    Brown.    Auguit.    N. 
BolUnd.    1793. 

8T0TE. 
N.  abrt^pfum  (%hrupt)  Yenow.July. Isle  of  Luton. 

—  augefaeent  (Increasing).    Veliow.  June.  Cuba. 

1841. 

—  aurleult^htm  (fared).    |.    Brown.    July.    E. 

Ind.    179s. 

—  B/i<'me<  ( Blume's).  Yellow.  Julr.  E.Ind.  1810. 

—  camfMceru  (hoary).  Brown,  yellow,   liay.  I«ie 

of  Luson. 
^  caudieuliftum  (tailed).    Yellow.    Joly.    Isle 
of  Luson. 

—  Mrtf(^o'/iMm  (beart-lea?ed).    I.  Brown.   Jnly. 

Jamaica.    I8M. 
^-eHn^tum   (hdred).      1.      Brown.      August. 

Mauritius.     1881. 
~  CKMt'fi^^  (Cuming's).   8.  Yellow.   February. 

llalscca.     1839. 
<^  edu^U  (eauble-roo^ed).  Veliow.  July.  Nepaul. 

1830. 
->-  glanduii/aum  (glanded).    Yellow.    July.    Isle 

of  Luton.     1840. 
•^  kippoere'piM  (horse-shoe).    S.    Brown.    May. 

Jaaiaiea. 

—  kimftum  (hairy).     Brown,   yellow.      May. 

Isle  of  Luton.    1848. 

—  mobile  (soft).  8.  Yellow.  July.  8.  Amer.  1830. 

—  muerona'tum  (sharp-pointed).     9.      Brown. 

July.    Jamaica.    1830. 

—  portuf^tciini  (parasitical).    1.    Brown.   Jnne. 

E.  Ind.     1884. 
^penmifgerum  (winged).   C.   Yellow.   January. 

W.  Ind. 
'-pi^tjfphp'num  (flat-leaved).     Yellow.     June. 

8.  Amer.     1896. 
-^prolPferum  (proliferous).    1.    Brown.    Bratil. 
--pnpenqvum  (related).    9.    Brown.    August. 

E.  Ind.     1793. 

—  |MiAe'«MfU  (downy).  Brown.JnIr.Jamaica.l8i7. 

—  ^fifcat  (stinging).  1. Yellow. Jsnuary.W. Ind. 
•^w^rra  (saw-like).     9.     Brown.     July.     Ja- 
maica.   I8I9. 

^§imptM/t/Uum  (simple-leaved).    Yellow.    B. 
Ind.    1840. 

—  fe'msifMiu  (ending).    Yellow,  brown.    July. 

B.  Ind.  ' 

—  htber&tum  (tubcrooa).   1|.   Yellow.  January. 

W.  Ind* 


J«!r. 


N.  nUlt/mm  (shaggy).    S. 
Ind.     1793. 

Nephbo'ixpis.  (From  nepkrwy  8  kid- 
ney,  and  lepU,  a  8cale ;  referring  to  Um 
covering  of  the  seed,  or  spore 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacee]. 
U-Cryplttgamia  l-FUUes.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  yellow  apores.    See  Fti 
K.  aeuminefta  (pointed).    June.    W.  Ind 

—  kUerrafta  (doable-saw-e«^ctf >.    Joae.    Ide  if 

Luson. 

—  eHti/uflia  (sword-leaved).    June.    India. 

—  hirgu*tufo  (small-hairrd).    June.     Malacca. 

—  obHlerafta  (obliterated).  Jttne.N.BalUftd.Iti|. 

—  pt*tuiula  (droopinff).    June.     W.  Ind. 

—  puncttUu'ta  (•mall-dotted).     June     W.  lad. 
~  s/f/e'Hifciu  (shining).    June.     W.  Ind. 

—  triehowMnofdee    (trichonuaee-like).       Jbh. 

Isle  of  Luson. 

—  tuher</§a  (tuberous-rooted).    8.    Bcplcmbv. 

Jamaica.     1841. 

—  tM>/K'6i7i«  (twining).  Jane.  W.  lad. 
Nkptu'kia.  (After  Neptune,  the  my- 
thological deitjof  the  sea ;  a  water-pUnL 
Nat.  ord.,  Leyuminovt  Plants  [FabaM«]. 
Linn.,  ZZ  Polygomia  l-Monteda.  Allini 
to  Desmanthns.) 

Stove  water-plant,  with  pinnatrd,  memmAn 
leaves  like  a  Mimosa;  seeds  in  atroog  heat;  Mh> 
tings  and  divisions.  Winter  temp.,  M^  to  f^^ 
summer,  00^  to  90^. 

N.  ple'nm  (full).  White,  yellow.  Ancust.  Mens. 
1733. 

Nebi'nb.  (The  daughter  of  Xefin. 
Nat.  ord.,  Jmaryllids  [AmarjUidaceip:. 
Linn.,  6-Ilexandria  l-Atonoggnuu  AJJied 
to  BrunsTigia. ) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  ef  Gesd 
Hope,  except  when  otherwise  menuoacd.  The 
Guernsey  lily  is  a  Nerine,  and,  like  it.  all  the 
species  flower  in  the  autumn — some  befuetkt 
growth  of  the  leaves,  and  ochera  with  the  leaves 
coming  up.  Like  the  Amaryllis,  tbey  grow  fraia 
September  to  May,  and  deli|tht  in  strong,  yellow 
losm ;  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  leaves  n  rrqutsiSi 
CO  cause  tbem  to  flower  the  foUowiag  auiuaia. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  crow  t>ca 
with  Amaryllis  and  other  allied  families  with  at 
success ;  but  they  produce  fine  crtiascs  saiouf 
themselves.  Seeds  sown  in  heat,  in  spring .  or  as 
soon  as  ripe,  but  chiefly  hyolTaeu  Irowi  the  tal>«; 
rich,  sandy  loam,  wlih  a  liitle  peat;  deeply  pbatrd, 
and  a  dry  situation  in  winter  ;  or  protected  ia  a 
cold  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  kept  dry  luuil 
tation  commences. 
N.  com'sea  (plitiering).   1.  8enr1et.  Jalr.  1 

—  eurvi/a'tia  (curve-leaYftd).  1.  ParpleJolT.ITT; 
— /enio'«a(sigsag).  I.   Pink.  September' 

—  hu'miiiM  (low).    9.     Red.    Juac.     1703 

—  pii<eAe'tta(protty).    8.    Piak.    July. 

—  n/»ea  (rosy).    |.    Pink.    July.    1918. 

—  Samie'neig  (Guernsey  Lilp).    1.    Red.   Unp 

tember.    Japan.     1059. 

—  nadu/i'/a  (waveH.>laa0er«O.    f.    Fiak.   tfsw. 

China.    1767. 

—  venii'fto  (beautiful).   1.  SearieC.  Jnae.   I88& 

Ne'riux.  Oleander.  (Ftxm  nerw 
moist ;  referring  to  their  natiT^f  places  ol 
growth.  Nat.  ord.,  Lhighanet  [Apocjn* 
ceie J .    Linn.,  b-Pentandtia  J  -MmttofpttA, 
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S.     Strip«d. 
S.  Piak.  Jnlj. 


Ko€w{|1i«taiidin|r  the  beaut)-  of  the  Olesader, 
ft  )■  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  vegetable  poieona. 
Beaatiful  gieenkoose  plants,  but  which  reqaire  a 
higher  temperature  to  atart  them  in  the  eprinfr* 
Ctttcinita  of  shoots,  getting  firm,  in  tend,  under  a 
hell-glasa,  and  kept  warm ;  cuttings  a  little  older 
d»  well  in  phials  of  water,  also  kept  warm  t  peat 
and  lonm.  enriched  with  cow-dung  and  leaf- 
mottld.  Winter  temp.,  3ft^  to  48^  s  summer,  W* 
to  7S°.  The  shoou  made  this  aeason  should 
bloom  the  next,  if  well  npened. 

Jf.  odi/rum  v«weet-iicented).  0.    Pale  red.   July* 

£.  Ind.     1683. 
— ea'mtum  (fleshy).    0.    Pink.    July.    E. 

Ind.    1043. 
~  —  pWnum  (dovblt'fltneertd),    S,    Pale  red. 

July.    £.  Ind.     1088. 

—  oleafndtr  (oleander).   8.   Red.  August.  South 

Europe.     1690. 

—  — —  a'l&um  (white  •/owered).     8.     White. 

August.    South  Europe.     Ift90. 

— «p/e'nd«iu  (shining).    7.    Bed.    August. 

South  Europe.    1814. 

—  ^•'^-  variegt^tum  (variegated). 

AuKUst.    South  Europe. 
'—  tkjfrti/U/rum  (thyrae-flowei«d). 
Nepaul.     I8M. 

Ness' A.  (The  name  of  a  sea-nymph. 
Nauord., Xootesfri/et  [Ljthraces].  Lmn., 
11' Dotiecandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Heiznia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  Divlslonein  aprlng, 
as  freah  growth  commences;  cuttings  of  young 
ahoota  in  sandy  aoil,  under  a  bell-glass )  sandy 
loaaa  and  flbry  p<^t.  Winter  temp.,  4ft^  to  &4^; 
summer,  W*  to  80^. 

jr.  tfifitff  (thre<t-flowered).    S.    Blue.   August. 
Mauritius.     1802. 

Nstod'zia.  (Named  after  M.  NetmtXy  a 
German  author.  NaL  ord.,  Nightshades 
[Solanaoeee].  Linn.,  bPentandiia  l-Ato^ 
nngynia.    Allied  to  Nicotiana.) 

Hardy  h«rhaceous  perennial.  Division  in  spring ; 
euttinss  of  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  summer ; 
nch,  aandy  loam. 

K.formo^sn  (handsome),  f .  Yellow.  July.  Mexico. 

Nettiko  is  employed  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  walls,  and  the 
rude  access  of  wind  to  trees  grown  upon 
them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
bird». 

Netting  is  avery  effectual  preventive  of 
eooliog,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated 
when  considering  Screens  generally ;  and 
in  connexion  with  that,  it  nmy  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  altogeiher  immate- 
rial of  what  substance  netting  is  formed. 
Worsted  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  durable,  but  because  it 
is  the  best  preventive  of  a  wall's  cooling. 
We  have  found  the  thermometer  under 
a  bemp  net  sink,  during  the  nigbt,  from 
9*  to  4*  lower  than  that  under  a  net  of 
worsted,  the  meshes  being  small  and  of 
equal  size  in  both  nets.  This  can  only  be 


because  worsted  is  known  to  be  a  worss 
conductor  of  heat  than  hemp;  and,  not 
absorbing  moisture  so  easily,  is  not  so 
liable  to  the  cold  always  produced  by  its 
drying.  Netting  will  also  exclude  flies 
and  other  winged  insects  from  the  fruit 
against  walls,  although  the  meshes  are 
more  than  large  enough  to  permit  their 
passage.  Why  this  is  the  case  is  not  very 
apparent ;  but  the  netting  is  equally  effi- 
cient in  keeping  similar  insects  from  in- 
truding into  rooms  if  there  are  no  cross 
lights.  If  there  are  windows  on  different 
sides  of  the  room,  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  also  in  a  green  or  hot- 
house, nets  would  not  be  so  efficient. 

One  hundred  square  yards  of  netting, 
according  to  some  merchants'  mode  of 
measuring,  will  not  cover  more  than  fifty 
square  yards  of  wall,  for  they  stretch  the 
net,  first  longitudinally,  and  then  laterally, 
when  making  rA«tr  measurement,  and  not 
in  both  directions  at  once,  as  the  gar- 
dener must  when  covering  his  trees.  Dis 
appointment,  therefore, should  be  avoided, 
when  ordering  new  nets,  by  stating  the 
size  of  the  surface  which  has  to  be  co- 
vered. This  may  be  done  without  any 
fear  of  imposition. 

Mr.  Richard.<iou,  net  maker,  New  Boad, 
London,  informs  us,  that  one  cwt.  of  old 
mackarel-net,  weighed  when  quite  dry, 
will  cover  eight  hundred  square  yards; 
and  one  cwt.  of  6ld  herring -net  (smaller 
meshes)  will  cover  six  hundred  square 
yards.  Mr.  Hulme,  of  Knutsford,  has 
sent  us  variouH  specimens  of  his  nets  and 
open  canvass  for  inspection — some  made 
of  woollen  and  others  of  hemp :  the  last 
does  not  shrink  after  being  wetted  like  the 
woollen.  Mr.  J.  Haythom,  of  Nottingham, 
has  also  sent  us  specimens  of  his  excel- 
lent hexagonal  netting. 

Nettlk-treb.     Ce'Uis, 

New  Jersey  Tea.  Ceano'thut  Jme^ 
rica'nus. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetrago'nia 
expa'nsa)  is  much  admired  as  a  substitute 
for  summer  spinach,  being  of  more  deli- 
cate flavour,  and  continues  available  the 
whole  summer. 

Sow,  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  the 
^eed-vessel,  as  gathered  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  in  a  pot,  and  placed  in  a  melon- 
frame.  The  seedlings  to  be  pricked  while 
small  singly  into  pots,  to  be  kept  under  a 
frame  without  bottom-heat  until  the  third 
week  in  May,  or  nntil  the  danger  of  frost 
is  past    Plant  in  rows,  in  a  rich,  light 
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soil,  at  three  or  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
Twenty  plants  will  afford  an  abundant 
supply  daily  for  a  ]arge  family. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  after  planting,  the 
young  shoots  may  be  gathered,  these 
being  pinched  off.  They  are  productive 
until  a  late  period  of  the  year,  as  they 
survive  the  frosts  that  kill  nasturtiums 
and  potatoes. 

To  obtain  Seed, — A  plantation  must  be 
made  on  a  poorer  soil,  or  kept  stunted 
and  dry  in  pots,  as  ioe-plants  are  when 
aeed  is  required  of  them. 

Nicker- TREE.  •  OuUanM'na, 

Niootia'na.  Tobacco.  (Named  after 
Nicotf  a  French  ambassador  in  Portugal, 
who  first  obtained  seeds  from  a  Dutch 
merchant.  Nat.  ord.,  NightsItatUfs  [Sola- 
nBcesd^.IAnn.fi'PerUandnalJiifonogyHiu.) 

Tobacco  WM  lint  introduced  either  from  To- 
h«BO*  in  the  West  indiea,  or  Tobueo,  in  Mexico— 
hence  the  name.  Shrubby  and  perennial  kind* 
require  the  warm  green houne  in  winter,  and  may 
be  propaintted  by  dtTistons  and  cutting,  and  alto 
freely  by  seeds ;  all  the  annuals  are  raised  by  teed 
sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  March  or  April ;  seedJinfrs 
pricked  off,  potted,  and  trannplanted  in  rich  soil 
towards  the  end  of  Bfay,  when  the  ornamental 
ones  will  adorn  the  flower-border,  and  the  useful 
ones,  such  as  taba'cum  and  maerophy'Ua^  will 
yield  their  large  leaves  for  fumigating  purposes; 
glaufcti  makes  a  fine  appearance  against  a  wall. 

ANNUALS. 
N.  atafta  (winged).  S.  Pink.  September.  N.  Amer. 
18S9. 

—  angUMti/o'Ua  (narrow-leaved).  4.  Pink.  August. 

Chili.    I8I9. 

—  BnuUie'fuii  (Bratilian).  4.  Roee.  July.  Branl. 

1825. 

—  Chine'iuiB  (Chinese).  0.  Pink.  August.  China. 

.1819- 
~  (ff7a^i7a  (spread).    8.    Pink.    Auruat.    1820. 
^■/rafgratu  (sweet-scented;.   8^.  White.   Isle  of 

Pinea. 
•»  glutino'iui  (clammy).  4.  Scarlet.  August.  Peru. 

1739. 

—  lomgifit/ra  flong-ft(A«rf-flowered).    S.    White. 

August.    Buenos  Ayres.     ISSS. 
— >  macrophjf*Ua  (large-leaved).    6.    Pink.    July. 

America. 
^- mfera'n/Aa  (small-flowered).   1.   Green,  white. 

July. 
••  muUitta'lma  (many-ralved).   S.    White.   July. 

Columbia.     18^0. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    \.    White.    July.     N.Amer. 

1893. 
»>  NfpaWmtiM  (Nepaul).  4.  Roee-  July.  Nepaul. 

1829. 
—>  Noc^o'ra  (night-flowering).  3.  Pink.  August. 

Chili,     isitf. 
•»  peCio/o'/a  (/ofi^-leaf-stalked).  4.    Roee.   July. 

S.  Amer.     I829. 
•-p/tfinAri^im/o'/ia  (plumbago-leaved).  1.  White. 

Alay.    America.     I8I6. 
^  f«a^rtPtt'/oit  (fonr-valved).    1.    White.    July. 

N.Amer.     1811. 

—  rotundi/i/liu  (round-leaved).    9.    White.   Au- 

gust.   Swan  River.     1837. 
^  nutgu^nea  (crimson).     4.     Crimson.     July. 
South  Brasil.    1899. 


N.  tmMeum  (tobacco).  4.  Pink.  Jaly.  Ai 
1470. 

—  —  afUpet  (wing-atalked).  4.  Pink.  Jaly.  i. 

Amer.     1S70. 

uUenum^tu  (thin). «.  Pink.  July.  9.  Amt. 

Ift70. 

—  ^-^gntci'iipet  (alender-stalkcd).  4.  Piak.  Jaly. 

8.  Amer.     15/0. 

—  <— ^  lingua  (tony(ue-/e«(0«rf).   4.  Pink.  Jdf. 

S.  Amer.     1750. 

—  — —  maerophi^Uu  (large-leaved).  7.  Piak.  Ja)y. 

S.  Amer.     1570. 

—  ^-^palWaeeiu  (pale).  4.  Pink.  Jnly.  8., 

1570. 
•rro'MiM  (late).  4.  Pink.  July.  S., 

1570. 
Vi^rdan  (Verdan).  4.  Pink.  Jaly.  S.  Aatf. 

1570. 

—  vUeofta  (clammj).  S.  Pink.  July.  Bnenes  Ayisb 

1834. 

—  YburrefnMt  ( Ybarra).  9.  Pink.  August.  S.  Anr. 

I8tt. 

PKKENNIAI.S. 
N,fruUeo^$a  (shrubby).   4.   Pink.   Jnly.  Oim. 

1699      Evergreen. 
-^'glmafca  (milky-green).    90.    7ellow.    Aagaa 

Buenos  Ayres.     1897.     Kvergrcea. 
~  undula^tu  (wmy-teaiffd).  S.  W*hite.  Jaly.  X. 

S.  Wslea.     I<400. 

—  vineajlo'ra  (vinca-flowered).  9.  White.  AagoU 

8.  Amer.    1B90. 

Nierembb'roia.  (Named  after /.£. 
Nieremberg,  a  Spanish  JesuiL  Nat  od^ 
Nightthadea  [Solan aces].  Linn.,  5-P*»- 
tandria  X-Monog^nia.    Allied  to  PetmuA.) 

Pretty  half-hardy  planU  for  flower-bcda.  Gal' 
tings  root  freely  under  a  hand-light  in  sunmer,  i 
kept  shaded ;  and  very  freely  in  deep  pits,  ia  sa- 
tumn,  without  shading,  if  the  glass  it  ftsa 
eighteen  to  twenty -four  inches  from  the  catdafs; 
and  most  freely  in  a  alight  hotbed  in  spri^,fMi 
plants  commencing  to  grow  after  being  k^  (*> 
thercool  over  the  winter.  Sandy  loam  aads  htdi 
peat,  and,  when  quick  growth  la  wanted,  a  Btdi 
cow-dung ;  kept  in  a  eool  greenhonse,  er  a  ^, 
coM  pit  m  winter,  where  froat  can  be  ddadcd} 
the  soil  in  winter  should  be  poor,  and  kept  rather 
dry :  propagated,  also,  eaaily  by  aoarioK  ia  a  shght 
hotbed  in  March  and  April,  potting  aad  taniuig 
out  the  seedlings  into  the  flower-gardaa  in  the 
middle  of  May. 
N.  ari^afta  (awned-Zeniwrf).    4.    White,  pvph^ 

July.     Panama.     1899.    Annaal. 
^CfUgeVna  {ltrrge-c»Xyxtd).     |.    White,   idj, 

Uraguay.     1834.     Herbaceous. 
— Jf/icau7if  (thread-stemmed).    I.   I.ilse.   Mif. 

Buenos  Ayrea.     1839.     Herbaeeons. 
•^grefeiii*   (slender^.      White,    purple.     J■l^ 

Uraguay.     1831.     Uerbaeeous. 

—  Unari€e/o'iia  (toadflax-Ieaved).     ^.    Whitish. 

July.    Uraguay.    1831.    Ev^greea. 

Nioe'lta. Fennel-Flower.  {Fromnifer, 
black ;  the  colour  of  the  seeds.  KaL  onL, 
Crowfoots  [Rununcnlacese].  Lina.,  I^ 
Polyandfia  b-Pentagynia.  Allied  to  Aqtn* 
legia.) 

Hardy  annuala.    Heeda  in  th«  opea  gfeaa^  wf 
time  after  the  middle  of  Mareh. 
N.  ariMia'ta  (awoed).  9.  Blue.    August.  Athaas. 

—  eilia'riM  (hair-fringed).  1.  Yellow.  July.  Levaat. 

—  comiCMta7a  (smali-horred).  1.  Tcll0«*  1*^ 

1890. 
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K.  dammtet^na  (dtMuuik)     1^.    Lilac,  blue.  July, 
siouth  Rvrope.     1570. 

—  '—'Jlii're-pl^no  (double-flowered).  1|.  Lilac, 

blue.    July,     douth  Europe.     1570. 

—  Hisp^nica  (Spaniah).  I^.  Brown,  white.  July. 

.Spain.     Itf20. 

—  •n«n/a'/M(eastern}.li.ye(Iow.J«ly.Syrla.l699. 
— >M^ea    (cultivated).       14.       Yellow.      July. 

Effvpt.    1548. 
'    — '— —  citri'na  (citroD-coIoare<l-«i>erferf).  1^.  Pale 
blue.    July.     South  Europe. 

—  — —  Cre'tiett  (Cretan).  1 4.  Pale  blue-July.  Crete. 
2*ndiea  (Induui).    1.    Pal«  biiM.    July. 

K.  Ind. 

Nightshade.    Sola'nmM, 

K10HT-8OIL.     See  DuNO. 

NioHT  TfiMPBEATURE  Iq  hotbouses, 
greeohottses,  and  frames  should  always 
average  from  10*  to  20*'  lower  than  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown  daring  the  day.  It  is  in  the  night 
that  the  individaal  fanotions  are  reno- 
vated by  a  temporary  repose,  and  if  left  to 
the  dictates  of  healthy  nature,  the  sap, 
like  the  blood,  rises  at  night  with  a  much 
diminished  velocity.  That  plants  do 
become  exhausted  by  too  unremitting 
excitement,  is  proved  to  every  gardener 
who  has  peach-houses  under  bis  rule;  for 
if  the  greatest  care  be  not  taken  to  ripen 
the  wood  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light 
daring  the  summer,  no  peach-tree  will 
be  finitfut  if  forced  during  a  second  suc- 
cessive winter,  but  will  require  a  much 
more  increased  temperature  than  at  first 
to  excite  it  even  to  any  advance  in  vege- 
tation. 

The  experiments  of  Harting  and  Man- 
ter  upon  vines  growing  in  the  open  air, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  vines  in 
•  hothouse,  coincide  in  testifying  that 
this  tree  grows  roost  during  the  less  light 
and  cooler  hours  of  the  twenty-four; 
but  the  hours  of  total  darkness  were  the 
period  when  the  vine  grew  slowest.  This, 
obnerves  Dr.  Lindley,  seems  to  show 
tlie  danger  of  employing  a  high  night 
temperature,  which  forces  such  plants 
into  growing  fast  at  a  time  when  nature 
bidfl  them  repose. 

That  the  elevation  of  temperature  at 
night  does  hurtfully  excite  plants  is 
proved  by  tlie  fact,  that  the  branch  of  a 
vine,  kept  at  that  period  of  the  day  in 
temperature  not  higher  than  00°,  inhales 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth  less 
oxygen  than  a  shnilar  branch  of  the 
same  vein,  during  the  same  night,  in  a 
tenoperatore  of  7fto.  The  exhalation  of 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid  is  also  pro 
portionably  increased  by  the  higher  tem- 
perature. 


Ni*PA.  (The  MoUiccan  name.  Nat 
ord.,  Palms  [PalmaceajJ.  linn.,  fH-Alo- 
ncecia  lO-MonadelpMa,) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeda  in  a  strong,  moist  heat,  not 
givinir  too  much  moisture  to  the  beed  at  first  | 
rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  6Cf*  to  fl5® ;  summer, 
6q°  to  90°,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

N./ru'tiearu  (shrubby).  10.  White.  E.Ind.  ima. 
Niphb'a.  (From  niphos,  snow ;  snow- 
white  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  GesnerwortB 
[Gesneracere],  Linn.,  l^Didyiiamia  2- 
Angiospermia,    Allied  to  Achiiiienes.) 

Stove  herbaceous,  white-flowered  perennials. 
Divisions  of  the  roou,  as  growth  commences,  in 
the  spring  i  sandy  loam  and  peat,  enriched  with 
leaf. mould  or  rotten  cow-dung.  Temp,  when  at 
rest,  «(/» to  45** ;  when  surting  and  potted,  66®  to 
70* ;  when  growing.  «0*'  to  75^ ;  when  flowering, 
rather  less;  until  after  flowi>ring  they  are  allowed 
to  become  nearly  dry,  when  a  low  temperature 
suits  them. 

N.  afUfo-lmea'ta   (white-lined-ZraRetf).    ].    Sep- 
tember.   New  Grenada.     1844. 
•—  chl&nga  (oblong).  ^,  September.  Guatimala. 
1841. 

—  rvfbra{rtiL-haired)*    |.    November.    1840. 
Nipho'bolub.         (From      niphoboluif 

covered  with  snow ;  referring  to  the  white 
covering  of  the  spore-cases.  Nat.  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiacee].  Linn.,  24-Cry/>- 
lognmia  1-FUices.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brown  spores.    See  Fcbks. 
AT.  aerostiehoi'deM  (acrostichum-like).  September. 

Isle  of  Lufon. 
-— 4M(fMi'«cen«(stem-leaf-preesfld).    ^.    May.   E. 
Ind.    1894. 

—  a'/dtcaiw  (whitish).    I.    July.    Ceylon. 

-~  bVcolor  (two-coloured).    August.    Malacca. 

—  e&njluene  (running-together)*    i*    May.    N. 

Holland.     1830. 
~  eo9taftu»  (ribbed-/ea»e<f).  July.  Ceylon.   1894. 

—  >(occ«/o'ffU#  (woolly-tufted).  August.  Manilla. 

1841. 

—  ftla^ber  (smooth).    July.    Malacca. 

—  lineafre  (narrow-Zeaoerf).  ^.  May.  Japan.  ISSl. 

—  li'ngua  (tonnie-like).   ^.   May.   Japan.    1817. 

—  nummularif&litu  (moonwort-leaved).      May, 

Isle  of  Luson. 
— /ler/tt'nM  (bored),    i.    If  ay.    China.    1891. 

—  mpe'strie  frock).  ^.   May.   N.  Holland.  1824. 

—  Sine'nxis  (Chinese).    |.     September.    China. 

—  tpte'ndens  (•hininfc),    July.     E.Ind. 

—  ephmroee'phatue  (round-headed).    July.    Ma- 

lacca. 

—  ea'Kiur  (variable).    July.    Malacca.    1845. 

Nisso'UA.  (Named  after  W,  Nissole, 
a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous  Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17-Dia-^ 
delphia  A-Decandria.     Allied  to  Amicia.) 

Cuttings  of  short,  stubby,  half-ripened  shoots 
in  spring  and  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Wintaff 
temp.,  55^  to  60° ;  summer,  flO<*  to  85^. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 
i\r.  ^foftra'te  (polished).    6.     White.     1898. 
-—  micr&ptera  (small-winged).  10.  White.  Jttly« 

Teneriffe.    1820. 

—  Rohinimfo'lia  (Robinia-Ieavcd).    6.    St.  Yin* 

oeot.     1824. 
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8T0TV  XTERaBBEN  OUBTBEBS. 
W.  mruten'tn  (pricklj).     IS.    Rio  Janeiro.    1094. 

—  frutieo^aa  (ihruhbT).     15.     Vellow.    Augu«t. 

8.  Amer.     1/60. 
^rmcemo'ta    (raermed).     15.     White.      Julj. 

W.  Ind.     1800. 
«-  rehif§a  (9hvupt'9nded'lenfleied),   t.   8.  Ainer. 

1819. 

Nitrates.    See  Salts. 

NiTTA-TREE.     Pa'rkia, 

Nive'nia.     (Named  after  J.  Niverit  a 

l)Otanical  collector.     Nat.  ord.,  Proteadt 

fProteaceie].      Linn.,    ^  Tetrandria    1- 

Monogyma.    Allied  to  Protea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  bearing,  in  July,  purple  flowers. 
Seeds  when  obtainable;  cuttings  of  jrounv,  stiff, 
half-ripened  shoots  in  ssnd.  under  aheU-glans.  in 
May,  and  without  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam.     Winter  temp.,  35°  to  45°. 

v.  lago^jnu  (harc*s-foot}.    4.    1810. 

—  sctf'/i/rMm  (sceptre-like).    S.     1 790. 

—  «paf AM/a7a  (•pathulate-toanetf).    2^.     1790. 

—  tpicafta  (spiked).    34.     I7**0. 

NoHL-KOHL.    See  Knorl-kohl. 

Noise'ttia.     (Named  after  L.  C,  Noi- 

setUf  a  French  nurseryman.     Nat.  ord., 

Violetworts   [Violaceae].      Linn.,  6  Pen- 

tandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Viola.) 

Stove  evergrreen.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
April,  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat ;  rich,  sandy 
loam.    Winter  temp.,  55°  {  summer,  00°  to  85°. 

Hr.  Umgifn'lia  (long-leaved).  1.  Cream.  Cayenne. 

1824. 

Nola'na.  (From  nofa,  a  little  bell; 
the  form  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  AV 
lanads  [Nolanaceae].  Linn.,  b-Peutnn- 
dria  l-Monogynin,) 

Hardy  trailing  annual*,  all  blue-flowered  hut 
one.  Seeds  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  in  spring ;  seed- 
lings transplanted  in  M^y,  or  sown  in  May 
where  they  are  co  grow.  A  border  where  the  soil 
is  rather  stiff  answers  well  for  sowing  all  sueh 
plants  in  March,  provided  you  can  cover  them  with 
a  little  finer  soil,  and  lay  a  glass  frame  over  thum, 
until  thev  are  fairly  up,  when  they  may  be  pro- 
tected with  a  few  branches,  end  thenr  be  removed 
in  large  patches. 

N.  atriplirift/lia    (atripiez-lpaved).     |.    White, 
yellow.    July.     Peru.     lH3t. 

—  grandifli^ra  (large-flowertd).    ^.    July.  Chili. 

1830. 

—  paraddfra  (paradoxical),  l^.  Auirust. Chili. 1825. 

—  pro«^ra7a  (trailing).    ^.   August.    Peru.   \'6\. 

—  ^ene'^/fi  (slender).    4.    August.    Chili.     I8S1. 

Nou'na.  (Named  after  P.  O  NoVn, 
an  American  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Lily- 
worts  [Liliacere].  Linn.,  t-Hexandria  3- 
Trigynia.     Allied  to  Alhuca.) 

An  interesting,  hardy,  peat.border  bulb.    OfT- 
eets  and  ruttinir*  ;  sandy,  moist  peat. 
H.  GeorffMna  (Georgian).     2^.      White.     July. 
Oeorgia.     IHia. 

Nonate'lia.     (From  the  Smith  Ame 
rican  nume.    Nat.  ord.,  CLnchnnads  [Ciii- 
ohonacese].     Linn.,  b  Pfntandria   1-3/" 
nojynia.    Allied  to  Guettardia.) 


Stove  evergreens,  with  wbite 
Mtem,  Cuttincs  of  firm  shoofes  in  aunai 
sand,  under  a  oelUglaaa,  and  in  a  mornt,  awaei 
bottom-heat;  sandv  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Wia> 
ter  temp.,  55°  to  fl5°;  summer,  7tP  t4»  98^. 

N.  luftea  (yellow).  1.  Yellow.  Jane.Oniaaa.  I9B. 

—  offieina*HB  (shop).    4.    June.    Cayenne.    18V. 

—  rarnnt/»n  (rac^med).  8.   Jane.  Goiana.  1818. 

—  violaftTta  (violet-6erriaa().4.Jane.  Gniana.  I8M. 

Nora'ntea.  (From  its  Gnianan  name. 
Nat.  ord.,  Afnrgraviad*  [Margntviaoes]. 
Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  l-Afimogynia, ) 

Handsome  stove  evergreen  shruba,  temackaUe 
for  their  singular  bractes.    Culture  eaoie  as  im 

Nonatelia. 

iV.  Brori/fVetie  (Brull).    4-     Braxil.     l8St. 

—  Quimn&fuia  (Guiana).  4.  Viol^.  Guiaaa.  1818. 
^I'ndiea  (Indian).    White.    Uauritiwa.    18a. 

Nordma'nnia.  (In  honour  of  M.  Nard- 
mann,  a  continental  botanist.  Nat.  onL, 
Daphnads  [T hy melacesBJ .  Lian^  0- Pea- 
tandria  i-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  herbaMous  plant  t  bv  divi«l<n  in  cii|f 

autumn  or  early  spring ;  light  loam. 

N.  eord^o'lia  (heart-shaped>leaved).     ^    BleCb 
April.     1846. 

NoBMANDY  Cress.  See  Akxricai 
Cress. 

Norway  Spruce.    PVnvt  exce'laa. 

NgteIiJe'a.  (From  notat,  south,  and 
elaia,  the  olive ;  literally,  the  Aastral»o 
Olive.  Nat.  ord.,  OliveworU  [Oleaee*]. 
Linn.,  ^-Diandna  l-AfonogyHta.) 

All  the  speeiee  in  this  order  will  graft  en  cetk 
other,  as  the  Lilac  on  the  Ash,  the  OUve  on  tbt 
Privet  and  Phillyres,  and  so  forth.  Greenkoaw, 
white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs,  froa  Anatnlia. 
Cuttings  of  firm,  side,  stubby  ahoocs  m  April,  ie 
»and,  under  a  bell-glass,  without  bottom-heat} 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  aand  and  cbareod. 
Winter  temp..  40°  to  50°. 

S.  longifo'Ha  (long-leaved).    S.    April.    179t* 

—  otta'ta  (t^%-len»ed).    9      Jane.     Itfi. 

—  punetafla  (dotted-Zeaoed).    S.    Jane.    ISSS. 

Nothocljs'na.  (From  iiofAiis, apnrioo^ 
and  cA/mfui,  a  oloak ;  some  of  the  species 
appearing  to  have  an  involacre.  Nat.  ord., 
F<rrn8  [Polypodiaceie].  Linn.,  24-Cfypl»- 
gamia  \'FiUcei,) 

Stove  Ferns,  all  bat  one  wilh  brown  ^pcfei^ 
S^e  Fbbms. 

J\r.  argyroitfgma  (silver-dotted).    Jnlv.   SL  I^ 

—  de'/tMa  (dense).    July.     Isle  of  l^aon.     IStO. 

—  Hi'fttan*  (distant).  }    July.   N.  Holland.   ISSJ. 

—  Eeklonia'na  (Ecklm's).    4.     Aumiat.     ISIS. 

—  Innugin&ta  (woolly}- 1.  August.  Madeira.  I77& 
-—  lenWgern  {xttm-ipored).   May.   8.  Amer.  ISJ" 

—  Mara'nta  (MaranU's).  |.  July.   N.  HoOm 

1820. 
->  nt'r*ea  (snowy).    \,    Ulilte      Jnlv.    Ifeaipet. 

—  ^(Me//o<'de«(pilosellvlike).i.Jnly.  K.lnd.iali 

—  pu'mila  (dwaJdT).    i.  '  Auguat.     N .  BnUaad. 

—  raYa  (reddish).     May.     8.  Amer.     1941. 

—  tinua'ta  (wurj-edged).    Peru.     I  SSI. 

~  te'nrra  (tender-f«x/ured}.    |.     Mendoaa. 
,  —  iomentoftm  (downy).    May.    Mexico.     Itil. 
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W,tri^nmttnot  de9(tnehomvae»Aikt\  June.  Ja- 
maira.     1844< 

—  OMft'ta  (clothed).    July.    N.  Amer.    1819. 

Noty'lia.  (From  nntoi,  the  back,  and 
iylos,  a  bnmp;  referring  to  a  singular 
Inmp  on  the  column.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidacese].  Linn.,  '20-Oynandria  1- 
Monaudria,  Allied  to  Girrhaea.) 
Store  orchids.    For  culture,  §ee  Ci%%nmfk,. 

K.  Bnrke'ri  (Barker**).    Straw.     Mexico.     1837. 

—  inct^roa  (curled-in).    Pale  atraw.    Trinidad. 
~-  Uunfl*/ra  (looae>flowered).  4.  Pale  yellow.  Para. 

1830. 
^mtera'n/Aa   (small -flowered^.      Pale   irreen. 
Demerara. 

—  puMC/aVa  (dotted).  ^.  Tdlow,  green.  Trinidad. 

ISftS. 
••  ie'nuU  (alender).  Pale  atraw.  Demerara.  1830. 

Nu'PHAR,  (From  neufar,  the  Arabic 
for  water-lily.  Nat.ord.,  WfUerMlif$['Sym- 
phsaceffi].  linn.,  l^  Polyandria  i  Mo- 
nogynin. ) 

A  beautiful  family  of  hardy,  yellow- flowered 
water-plants.  Seeds  merely  thrown  in  the  pond 
where  it  ia  deaired  to  grow  them,  and  dirition*  of 
the  roots. 

N.  a'dtffna  (stranger).    July.    N.  Amer.    1773. 
•—  Katmia'na  (Kalm's).    July.    Canada.     I8O7. 

—  lu'ten  (r'>*ninntt-yellow).    June.     Britain. 
'—pu^mWt  (dw Art-Bellow).    July.     Scotland. 

—  «ag'j</«/o'/ia(arrow-leaTed).July.N.Amer.  1 8S4 . 

NcTRSERY,  or  Reserve  Garden,  is  a 
garden,  or  portion  of  a  gwrden,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  tree»,  slirnbs,  and  hardy 
plants,  daring  their  early  stages  of  growth, 
before  they  are  desired  for  the  fruit  or 
pleasure  grounds. 

NuRSERYHAK  IS  One  wbo  raises  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  for  sale. 

Nutmeg.    Myri'stica. 

Nutta'lija.  (Named  in  honour  of  Pro- 
/es»or  Nutlallf  of  Cambridge.  It  is  a  true 
Mallow,  and  should  be  united  to  Malva.) 

The  apeciea  are  handsome  peat-border  plants, 
lequirinfc  a  alight  protection  from  frost  and  damp 
in  winter.  Seeds  in  spring;  cuttings  in  summer, 
of  lome ;  division  of  the  fusiform  roots  in  spring, 
of  others ;  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

Jtr.  MroW/o'riRis  (bird-eherry-like).  S.  Gref'nish- 
white.     February.    California.     1848. 

*— ««>rtfa'/a  {heurt-teaoed).  Pink.  August.  N. 
Amer.     1835. 

—  agitata  (finger-Zeane^.   S.  Purple.   August. 

N.  Amer.     1834. 

—  grandiflo'ra  (large-flowered).  I.  Pink.  August. 

—  multtmflt/ra    (mallow-flowered).    1 4.    Purple. 

August     Texas.     18)8. 

—  fmpaverafcea{pG\ipy. flowered).  3.  Red,  purple. 

August.     Louisiana.     1633 
— pedaftu  (doubly-lobed).  3.  Purple.  August.  N. 
Amer.     1884. 
Nut-tree.     Co'rylvs, 
Nuy'tsu.    Fire- tree.    (Called  after  T. 
yHyts,  a  Butch  navigator.    Nat.  ord..  Lo- 
ranths  [Loranthaceee].     linn,  Q'Htx- 
mmdria  X-Mono^yiiia,) 


Very  handsome  shrubs,  from  Swan  Klver,  wlft 
such  abundance  of  bright  orange-coloured  blos- 
soms, that  the  colonists  at  King  George's  Sound 
compare  it  to  a  tree  on  fire ;  and  it  is  also  singular 
as  being  the  only  plant  in  this  order  of  parasites 
which  STOWS  on  the  ground,  deeds ;  cuttings  of 
Arm  side-shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placrd  in  a  cold  frame ;  sandy  peat  and 
flbry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40®  to  48'. 

N.  Jloribi^nda  (many -flowered).      18.      Orange. 
1837. 

—  liguMtri'na  (privet-like).    Orange.    1887. 

Nycta'nthes.  (From  nyc<o«,  night,  and 

anthos,  a  flower ;  the  flowers  open  in  the 

evening.     Nat.  ord.,  Jasmhieworts   [Jas- 

rainacete].    Linn  ,  fl-IHnndria  i-Monofy- 

nia.    Allied  to  Jasminom.) 

This  is  the  Hursingar  of  India,  wb'^ee  blossoms 
perfume  the  air  at  night,  and  cover  the  ground  in 
the  morning,  when  they  are  gathered  and  worn  as 
necklaces,  or  in  the  hair  of  the  native  women. 
Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat,  kept 
open  by  sand  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  65°  to 
60°;  summer,  70®  to  90^  A  moist  atmosphere 
when  growing. 

N.  afrbor  M'tHa  (tree-of-sadneas).    18.    White. 
B.  Ind.    1781. 

Nymph«'a.  Water-Lily.  (From  nymphe, 
a  water-nymph.  Nat.  ord.,  WaM-lUies 
[  Nymph seace©].  Linn.,  l3-Polyandrial. 
Afonogynia, ) 

All  most  beautiful  water-planta  |  all  like  a  riefa, 
loamy  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  above  it.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds,  dividing  the  roots  in  some,  and 
separating  the  tuber-like  bottoms  of  others.  The 
stove  kinds  should  be  kept  cooler  and  drier  in 
winter,  and  receive  fresh  soil  before  starting  them 
in  spring.  They  much  delight  in  a  supply  of  fresh- 
heated  water  when  growing,  and  then  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  scarcely  too  hot  and  moist.  Temp, 
for  stove  kinda,  winter,  48*  to  66^ }  aummer,  29* 
to  90°. 

HARDY. 
N.  a'lha  (white).    White.    June. 

—  — —  Canade'ntis  (Canadian). 

Canada.     1830. 

—  n¥lida  (shining-cii;7-yfoipere(f). 

Siberia.     I8»9. 

—  odora'tn  (sweet-scented).    White. 

Amer.     1786. 

—  py^rnue'a  (pigmy).  White.  July.  China.  1808. 


Britain. 
White.    June. 

White.    July. 

July.    N. 


GREENHOUSE. 
N.  Amtign'num  (Amason).    Yellow.     Jamaica. 

—  6t>a/f>Vf»  (two-rayed).     July.     1R46. 

—  rent/«/rmt«  (kidney-shaped;.  White.  July.  Ca- 

rolina.   1893. 

BTOVIi. 
N.  a'mpla  (large-ZeaoeiO.  White.  July.  Jamaica. 

1801. 
~  Alo'fMia  (charming).    White.   July.   Trinidad. 

1820 

—  ctprw'/ea  (blue).    Blue.    July.    Egypt.     179a. 
->  ejra'itea(/iulian.blue).  Blue.  July.  E.  Ind.  I809. 

—  denta'tu  (toothed-/ea»cif).  White,  ^ieptember. 

Sierra  Leone.     1845. 

—  Derrowie'fuis  (Duke  of  Devonshire's).    Scarlet 

—  edm'UB  (eatable).    White.    July.    S.  End. 
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tf.  €fte§am  (teUgukt),  Blabh*whi|«.  Jmc    New 

Mexico      1 850. 
'— glsrantf^rt  {g\^nt\ci.    Blue.    Australift.    18&9. 

—  to'ttu  ( E^ptian-lotxtM).   Piak.    July.    Epypu 

1802. 

—  mi*nor  (smaller).  White.  July.  N.  Amer.  1813. 
'^puhe'aeen*  ^downr.     Indian  Lotut)*     White 

June.    £.  Ind.     Ifl03. 
«- fu'frra  (red).     Red.    July.    E.  Ind.     1803. 

* r<i'«ea  (roey).    Pink.  July.    E.  Ind.  IROS. 

^ •CM/r/r/A'a    (shield -leaved).     Blue.     August. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1793. 
^'§ttU9fta\%ttxnA-flowered).  Blue.  July.  E.  Ind. 

18o:i. 
'■^  therma'lia   (warm-bath.    Hungarian   Lotut), 

White.    July.     Hungary.     1800. 
•^vtrH^color  (various  -  coloured).    Pink,    white. 

Aagiiat.    Ben^l.     1807« 

Ny'ssa.  Tupelo  tree.  (From  Nysw^  a 
'WAter-nyiuph  so  called.  Nat.  ord.,  Alan- 
giads  [AlangiacesB].  Linn.,  23- Po/y^amta 
U-Diatcia,) 

All  the  kinds  deaerihed  are  referable  to  three 
apeciea,  bifl</ra,  ra^ndiranM,  and  t>illi/ia.  They 
are  deciduoat,  green-flowered  natives  of  the 
aonthern  statea  of  North  America,  where  they 
attain  the  sise  of  larae  treea,  growinft  in  watery 
places.  They  aucceed  best  in  peat  awampt.  and 
are  highly  deserring  of  ^ultiTaiion,  on  account  of 
their  leaves  dying  off  of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet ; 
they  are  propagated  from  American  seeds,  alao  ra> 
ther  freely  by  layers ;  low,  damp,  moist  situations 
suit  them  best-  We  are  not  aware  that  any  seeds 
have  been  produced  in  England,  as  the  male  ra- 
rietiea  only  have  bloomed,  so  far  as  we  know. 

N.  bt/l</ra  (two-flowered.  Mountain).  6.  May.] 7.^. 
—  0rPn<i<ra}U( whitish.  O^echer  Lime),  2U.  I8O6. 
»^ttii(fMmta'to  (large-toothed).    May.     1735. 
-  vi^M  (ahaggy.   Sour  Oum),   to.  May.  18S4. 


0. 

Oak.    Qtte'rciig, 

Obero'nia.  Indian  and  African  orcbids, 
only  interesting  to  botanists. 

O'cHNA.  (From  ochne,  the  rd\d  pear- 
tree;  resemblance  of  the  leaves.  Nat 
OTd,jOchnads  [OchnacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Ff*. 
lyandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  cTergreena,  all  but  one  yellow-flowered. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  summer,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  sand,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  sandr 
peat  and  flbry  loam,  with  piecea  of  broken  char- 
coal and  crocks  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Winter 
temp.,  48^  to  00<>;  summer,  60**  to  85**. 

0.  urMrem  (tree).  90.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I8S9. 

—  aftro-purpufrca  (dark  purple).  4.  Purple.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

—  Melda  (bright).    0.    E.  Ind.    I819. 

—  Mavritia'na  (Mauritian).  8.  Mauntina.   18S3. 

—  mvitifiofra  (many-flowered).   8.  Sierra  Leune. 

18S0. 

—  mi^tida  (shining).  0.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  IStS. 

—  ofr/iMa'^a  (blunted).    4.    £.  Ind.    1790> 

Ochra'mtre.  (From  ochrot^  pale  yellow, 
and  anihot^  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniadu 
[CunoniacettJ.  linn.,  b-PenUtndria  3- 
Triffyiiia.) 

Grceahottse  erergrecn.    Suckeni  cuttings  of 


ripened  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy  sa3| 
sandy,  fibry  loam.  A  cool  greenhouse  or  a  eoU 
pit  in  wintCT. 

O.  arg%,'fn   (shmp).       Yellow.    March.    Chna. 

Ochro'ma.  (From  oehro*,  pale;  r«- 
fprring  to  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord„  Ster 
culiad$  [Sterculiaces].  Linn.,  16- JfoM* 
deiphia  2Pentagynia»  Allied  to  Cbei- 
rostemon.) 

The  wood  of  O.  laif&put  ia  ao  light  that  k  b 
used  in  the  West  Indies  for  corfca.  Stove,  whii^ 
flowered,  evergreen  trees.  Cutcings  t>f  stahby, 
side,  half-ripened  ahoota  in  aand,  under  ah^ 
gl4ss,  in  heat;  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  ttmp^ 
65<>  to  00^;  aomner,  fla^  to  8S^. 

0.  laift/ptu  (hare's-foot).    40.    Jamaica.    IH^ 
—  totnento'stt  (woolly-Zeaeed).       99.     8.  Aatr. 
1810. 

OcHBo'siA.    (From  ochrtn,  pale  yellov. 

Nat .  ord.,  Dogbanes  [ Apocy nacee] .  Linn., 

bPentandria    l-Monoggnia^       Allied  to 

Cerbera.) 

stove    evergreen.      Cuttings    of    balfr 
shoots  ;  treatment  atmilar  to  Ochrona. 

O.  Borbo'nien  (Bourbon),     la.      Grcans. 
bon.    1818. 

O'CTMUM.    Basil.    (From  ozo^  smdl; 

the  powerful  odour  of  the  plant.    Nil 

ord.,  Labiates  [Lamiacett].     lona,  14* 

Didynamia  X-Oymnospermia.^ 

All  but  one  are  white-flowered ;  ami  aeal  «f 
them  require  to  be  treated  as  tender  aad  hstf- 
hardy  annuals.  To  be  sown  in  a  alight  becbc^ 
and  transplanted  afterwards;  the  bM^dcr  ba^ 
•own  where  they  are  to  aruw,  in  warm  plaessaad 
light,  rich  soil,  late  in  May.    See  Ba'sii.. 

STOYB  EVEROREKN   SRRUBS,  Ac 
OuBoje'ri  (Bojer*s).     S.       Madagascar.     189S* 

Herbaceous. 
— Jllamentt/tum   (thready).        S.      Scptemher. 

Africa.     180S. 

—  graWMnmum  (most    agreeable).     %     Jeif. 
E.  lod.    l/SI. 

—  menthofdes  (mint-like).    I .    Annual. 

—  momtafnum  (mountain).     |.     May.    W.  Indi 
1BS5.    Annual. 

—  fti'netftfin  (holy).    1.    Purple.     E.  lad.   Uf 
Annual. 

RARDT  ANKUAT.8,  &€. 
0.  bas^Ucum  (Aommon-baail).    1.    AagWL    !• 
Ind.     1S48. 

—  •^  plahra'tutn  (smooth).  July.  R.  Ind.  1817* 

—  —— p/o'sum  (soft-haired).     I.    JuW. 
— Ihyr^ofrum     (thrrse  .  flowered;.       l4> 

June.    £.  Ind.     1800. 

—  hfeo'or  (two-coloured).    S.     October.    Ah?s- 
sinia.     I84S.     Deciduoiia  ahrub. 

—  mftdmum  (least).    {.    July.    Chili.     li;3* 

Odomtoolo'bsxtv.  (From  ^iomsy  • 
tooth,  and  glossoj  a  tongue;  tooth-like 
processes  on  the  lip,  or  labellum.  Kat. 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidac«»aeJ.  Linn.,  if^ 
Gynundria  l-Monandria.  Allied  to  On- 
cidiam.) 

Stove   urchids.      DivlsioB   of   psettd»-h«tba| 
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hattned  to  a  block  of  wood,  ind  tben  the  block 
fastened  acroM  the  mouth  of  a  pot,  with  fibry 
peat,  •phagnum,  and  potsherde  placed  round  it. 
Winter  temp.,  6&^  to  65";  summer,  tf5**  to  90°. 
O.  ingtuta'ium  (narrow-ieaoerf).    White,  purple 

Merida. 
•—  kVeofor  (two-co1oared)<  Violet,  yellow.   Peru. 

—  Bietone'iue  (Bicton).     LilaCi  green.     April. 

Guatimala.     1837. 
— a'lbum  (white -/lopctf).      Brown,  white* 

April.     Guatimala.     )843. 
—>  <— —  n/frrum  (red-/t>;7ed).  Brown,  red.  April. 

Oaxaca.     1643. 

—  brevi/i/tium  (short-leaTcd).     Purple.     Loza. 
—•  Ctt'iMlirfatm  (white).    Guatimala.     1840. 

—  Ceroant^rii  (Cerrantee*).    |.     Whiu,  yellow. 

June.    Oaxaca.     18«S. 

—  ei/ro'emMm  (lemon-scented).    1.    White,  roee. 

March.    Guatimala.     1840. 

—  Clowe'tii  (Clowes's).    Yellow,  brown.     May. 

Brasil.     1840. 

—  emrule'aeeiu  (bluish).     White,  blue.      May. 

Mexico. 

—  comMlrifeium  (constrained).     Yellow,  brown, 

green.    January.     La  Quay ra.     1841. 

—  ■  tna'Jus  (larger).     Yellow,  brown.     May. 

La  Guayra.     1843. 

—  eorda'tutn{htaiXt'Upped).  1.   Greenish-yellow, 

brown.    January.    Mexico.     1837. 

—  erftpum  (curled).      Yellow,  purple.      May. 

Colombia.     1844. 

—  eriaiaftum  (crested).    Brown -spotted.     Peru. 

—  eutpida'tum  (sharp- pointed- /raved).      Green, 

brown.    May. 

—  denaifitifrum  (thickly-flowered).    Yellow,  red. 

March.    Tanja. 

—  £^erto'm'(Efrerton's).    White.    April.    Gua- 

timala.    1840. 

—  EhrenAe'rgii  (Ehrenberff*s).  Guatimala.  184S. 

—  epidendrot'de*   (epidendrum  -  like).       Yellow, 

purple.    November.    New  Grenada. 

—  Qaieottfa'num  (Galeotti*s).      While.      ApriL 

Mexico.     1848. 

—  Ghieakreghtiafnum  (Ghie<i^rffbt'«).    Mexico. 
— -  jprtt'ii^  (magnificent).  1.  Cream, brown.  Mvch. 

Mexico.     18«9. 

—  iki^i/o-ii'/tem  (white-lipped).  I.  Yellow, 

white.    December.    Guatimala. 
^  Ho'Uii  (HaU's).    Yellow,  purple.    NoTember. 

Pent. 
^  AMlo'lwsn  (halbart-like).  Green,  red.  Mezieo. 

—  kmHUaflrium  (halbert-lipped).    1.   HHtite.  yel- 

low.  brown.    August.    Guatimala.   1848, 
— > /naCeu'^tf  (Insleay's).    Brown,  yellow,  orange. 
July.     Mexico.     1840. 
(smoolh-/i;)ped).    White,  yellow,  brown. 
J  une.    Guatimala.     1 84 1 . 

(torn).    Yellow,  brown.    Pern. 

—  lemgif&lium  (long-leaved).    Peru. 

"^  hifteo-purjM/reum  (yellow.purple).     Yellow, 
purple.    February.    Quindta. 

—  matftla't'um  (spotted).     3.     Yellow,  brown. 
May.    Mexico.     1838. 

iVe  (jaw-bone).     Flesh,  red,  yellow. 
September.    Mexico.    1846. 
t^ana'ceum   (membrane -«A0(f Med),      f. 
White,  brown.    May.    Mexico.    184S. 

—  mfM^ntkum  (fly-flowered).    Peru. 
•—  uekuio'tum  (clouded).    Mexico. 

—  •rfor«'/tnR  (sweet-scented).  Yellow,  red.  July. 

Sierra  Nevada. 
— |MrA''«Mcm(paother-like).  Yellow,brown.  Peru. 
'^  pmroiflo'rum  (small-flowered).     Dark  purple, 

white.    August.    Mexico. 

—  ^«*A<'/itim  (pretty).  1.  White,  yellow.  June. 

Owetimala.    isap. 


O.  reh/tum  (bent-back).    ]>eep  yellow.    MniA* 
Peru. 

—  rifgidum  (stiif).    Yellow.    Pern. 

—  Ac/l/iVe  (Lady  Rolle's).  July.  Guatimala.  IMl. 

—  ro'sewm  (rosy).     Rose.     Peru. 

—  ilo'seJt  (Ross's).  Yellow,  brown,  whita.  March. 

Mexico.     1830. 
-—•tellaftum  (starry -yfoirered).      White,  green. 
April.     Mexico.     1830. 

—  Wam^ri  (Warner's).     ^.     Yellow,  erimson. 

April.    Mexico.     1844. 

—  — —  |»i«rpi«r«'/««m    (purplish).      |.       Purple* 

ydlow.    May.     Mexico.     1845. 

Odontolo'ma.     (From  odoui^  a  tooth, 

and  loma,  an   edge ;    fronds   or  leaves 

tooth-notched.     Nat  ord.,  Fernn  [Poly- 

podiaoese].      linn.,    ^^-Cryptoganiia    1- 

FUicet.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  brownish-yellow  spores.  8e9 
FiaNt. 

0.  Borifa'MMm  (Bory's).    May.    IsleofLuxon. 

—  ;nttoAe'//uifi  (neat).    May.     IsleofLuxon. 

—  tenuifo'lium  (slender-leaved).    May.     E.  Ind. 

CEcEo'cLADES.  (From  oikeo^  to  in- 
habit, and  kladoi,  a  branch.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchidi  [Orchidacefle].  Linn.,  20-Oy- 
noMdria  l-Mouattdria*  Allied  to  An- 
grsecum.) 

Stove  orchid.  Divisions,  by  separating  a  newly- 
formed  shoot ;  block  of  wood,  or  shallow  baskets, 
in  sphagnum  and  flbry  turf,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  6o°, 
and  dryish  atmosphere  ;  summer,  70°  to  90°,  dry 
before  flowering,  moist  afterwards. 

(V./<^a'to  (sickle-shaped).    4.    White.    April. 
China.    181  &. 

CEnoca'rpub.    (From  oiiios,  wine,  and 

iarpos^  a  fruit;  yields  palm-wine  and  oil. 

Nat.  ord.,  Palms  [Palmacete].    Linn.,  21- 

Monacia  Q-Hexandria,  Allied  to  Areca.) 

Stove  Palm.     Seeds,  but  genernlly  suckers; 
rich,  loamy  soiL    Winter  temp.,  6o°;  summer, 
60°  to  00°. 
(E.  Bati^na  (BaUna).    40.    S.  Amer.    1830. 

CEnothe'ra.  Evening  Primrose.  (From 
otnot,  wine,  and  thera,  imbibing ;  the 
roots  of  hie'nnia  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  diinking  wine.  Nat.  ord., 
Onagrads  [Onagraceie].  Linn.,  B-Octan- 
dria  l-MonogynitL) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  the  open 
border,  in  April;  also  in  the  autumn,  to  stand 
over  the  winter,  and  bloom  early  1  perennials, 
by  seeds  also,  by  divisions  of  the  plants  in 
spring,  and  the  more  rare  and  tender  by  cuttings 
of  the  younff  shoots  under  a  hand  -light,  in  early 
summer.  See  Godb'tia  for  some  species  some* 
tip«ea  included  in  this  genus.  * 

HAXjF-IIAItnY 

(E.  ocoti'tie  (sternkss).    i.    White.  Jnly.  Chili. 
1881.     Herbaceous. 

—  eAetron/iU/o'/ia  (wallflower-leaved).    1^.   Yel- 

low.   July.    Chili.    1 893.    Evergreen. 

—  Drummf/ndii  (Drummond*s;.      4*      Yellow. 

August.    Texas.     1833.     Herbaceuus. 
~  ro'eea  (rosy).    1.    Pink.    June.  Peru.    1783. 
Herbaceoua* 
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HABDT    HERBACEOUS. 

(E.  mmUc^lol/a   (unequal  -  lob«a).      t.      White. 

Juoe*    Cbiloe.    1828. 
'-catpUi/Mu  (tufted).    I.    White.    June.     N. 

Amer.    i8ll. 

—  #V»f<'H(FrMer'»).     i^.    Yellow.    June.    N. 

Amer.     1811.  ,^  „  , 

.  —  eorftf^o'/a  (variegated'tettoea).    1.    Yel- 
low.   Julj.    Garden*. 
^/TMluVra  (ahrubby).    S.     Yellow.     August. 

N.  Amer.    1737. 
amhi'gua  idovAitiul).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1813./ 
rndiea  (Indian).     U*     Vellow.     July. 

India. 
^ffimt^ca  (Qkilky-green).     S.     Yellow.     Juue. 

N.  Amer.     1819. 
: —  wiriegafta  (Tariegated'/eaoeiO*  <•  Yellow. 

July. 

—  ^ra'ci/if  (slender).    1.    Yellow.    18S3. 

—  hyitrida  (hybrid).     1.     Yellow.     July.     N. 

Amer.     1813. 

—  mmeroeu*rpa   (large  -  fruited).      !•      Yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  JfiMovrie'iMit  (Musouri).    1.    Yellow.   June. 

N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  nerw/ta  (^rf«-nerved).  S.  Yellow.  July.  18S7. 

—  NutMUiiitiaiULV*),  White.  June.  N.Amer. 

1811. 

—  pa'Uidtt  (pale).      1*.      White,   red.      June. 

America.    1830. 
» pii'mito  (dwaii).    4.   Yellow.  July.  N.Amer. 

1 757* 

—  pumfOa  (email).  |.   Yellow.   July.    N.  Amer. 

1817- 

—  S«/Jo'K;t<  (Sellow'a).    Montevideo.     1831. 

—  «errMla'/a  (small-touthed).    1.    Yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1824. 
^  Ur^Hna{\vit-/lower\ng),    1 4.    Yellow.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  Mped^BU  (abowy).    I.     White.     June.     N. 

Amer.     1821. 

maVor  (larger).    0.    White.     July.     N. 

Amer. 

—  t^raMocifo'Ua  (dandelion-leaved).    4.    White. 

June.     Peru.     1826. 
•  lelrv^a'tM  (four-angled-j»«iUe<<).    U*   Yellow. 
July.    N.Amer.    1820. 

HARDY  BIEMNIAI.S. 

<E.  t^ibieaiu  (whiiiah).  2.  Whitiah.  June.  Peru. 
1823. 

—  ttVMra<t'/b  (white-atalked).   4.    White.   June. 

N.Amer.    1811. 

—  bit'ftniM  (bienniAl).  4.  Yellow.  July.  N.  Araer. 

1620. 
^bi'/rom   (two-faced).     14.    Purple.    August. 
Texas.    18SS. 

—  erueiit'ta  {eron-flowared),    8.    Yellow.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1824. 

—  ere'M   (jagged).    2.    Citron-coloured.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1828. 

—  ^leA«/aVM( globular).   9.  Yellow.  July.  1824. 

—  •iMw'faa  (hoary).   2.   Yellow.   July.    N.Amer. 

1820. 

—  *ongi/U/ra  (long-flowered).  3.  Yellow.  August. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1770. 

—  %e'dia  (intermediate).    2.   Yellow.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1823. 

—  .oc/Vnta  (night-«fne//fiijr)'  S.   Yellow.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1700. 

—  odomfta  (sweet-scented).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

S.  Amer.     lygo. 

—  ptt^«crn«  (downy)*  1.  White.  Jul/.  8.  Amer. 

18U« 


<S.  niiei/o'Hm  (wUlow-leaved).  t.   Ydlov.  Jaly. 

1824. 

—  Simtda'na  (Sima's).  3.  Yellov.  Jul/.  Mcskah 

1810. 

—  s«nV^<  (»treaked).    Yellow.    Jnlj.     t««2. 
~  9iUi/sa  (sbafcicy).    2.    Yellow.    Julf.    Ca|ie  if 

Good  Hope.    1701. 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
CB.  atnm'na  (pleasing).  1.  Purple.  July.  N. 
1825. 

—  elaoufta  (clob-^^OMrf).  1.  White.  Julj. 

1827. 

—  decvfn^etu  (lying-down).  \^,  Parpte.  Aug  eat. 

California.     1827. 

—  ientifio'ru  (dose-floweied).  t.  Porple.  Angnati 

California.     1830. 

—  Lindle'pU  (Uudley*.).    14.    Purple.   Ang Mb 

N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  Uneafris  (uarrow-feaeetf).    14.    TcUov.   Jnaft 

N.  Amer.     1822. 

—  Pu'rihii  (Pursh*s).  Wuite.  July.  N.  Amer.  1811. 

—  ^uadrioti'tnera  (four-wuunded).  14.  Pink.  :ief- 

tember.    N.  Amer.     18:10. 

—  ginua'ta  (•colloped-Zcaoetf;.    3.    YcUew.  Jnly. 

N.  Amer.     17/0. 

—  — —  wu'Hima  (smallest).   4.  Yellov.  Jnfy.  2f. 

Amer.     1825. 

—  ttri'cta  (erect).     14.    Yellow.    June.    I«SS. 

—  tenui/u'tia  (thin-leaved).   14«  Purple-  AegkJiS. 

Chili.     1828. 

—  M'JoAa  (three-lobed).   4.    Yellow.    Jnac.   V. 

Amer.     1822. 

—  viatfmca  ( twiggy).  3.  Purple.  July.  Califorosk 

18^0. 

—  nirgaUa  (rod-shaped).  1 4.  Purple,  «hite.  Jaly. 

Peru.     1823. 

Offsets  aie  side  bulbs  produced  hf 
some  bulbous  roots,  and  by  which  iLo 
species  cau  be  propagated.  WbaUrtr 
checks  the  upward  growih  of  the  pereat 
plaut,  as  an  early  breaking  down  of  ikf 
stem,  compels  the  sap  to  find  other 
organs  for  its  reception,  and,  conse- 
quently, promotes  the  production  of  cff- 
sets.  **  The  practice,'*  says  Dr.  Lindler, 
**  of  scarring  the  centre  of  Inlbs,  ti.e 
beads  of  echino-cacti,  and  such  plaots, 
and  the  crown  ef  the  stem  of  species  like 
Litla'a  gemini/lu'ra,  in  all  which  ca»e9 
suckers  are  the  result,  is  explicable  oa 
the  foregoing  piinciple." 

Oqecuee  Li  HE.     Ny'ssa  ca'tuLicanu 

Oil  Nut.    HttmUto'uiOm 

Oil  Palk.    Ela'U. 

O'laz.  ( From  olax^  furrowed ;  flo»en 
partially  furrowed,  or  imbricated.  KaW 
ord.,  OliveworU  [Oleace»].  linn.,  3- 
Triaudria  l-MonogyHia.) 

8tove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  dimbeia.  from 
the  East  Indies.  Cuctinga  of  ripened  vhooti  a 
sand,  under  a  bell-glaas,  in  heat;  aaadv  peii* 
libry  loam,  and  a  htlie  dried  leaf-moukL  Viauff 
temp.,  00**  to  AS**;  summer,  00^  to  8(P. 

O.  imbrU-afia  (imbricated).    8.   Dceember.  1t2lb 

—  •0c'/ii(eiu  (climbing).    8.    Oioember.    10*. 

Oldenla'ndia.  (Named  alter  M.  & 
Oldeuiand,  a  Danish  plant  oollMtor.  ^att 
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ord.,  Cinehonadi  [Cinchonaoefld].    Linn., 

A-Telrandria  i-Moiiogynia,)       Allied   to 

Hedjotis.) 

Cactiiifts  of  bftlf-ripened  thoota  of  Dappie^na 
in  April,  in  Mnd,  under  a  glaas,  io  bottom- bcftt ; 
pcmt  and  loain.  Winter  temp.,  ftO^  to  65^ ;  summer, 
CflP  CO  M^  The  annuals  sow  in  a  gentle  hotbed, 
in  Ifarcb ;  prick  out  the  seedlinge  in  the  bed,  and 
move  them  to  the  open  border,  after  gradually 
Iiardening  them,  at  the  end  of  May. 

O.  CiKptfntiB  (Cape).  White.  July.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     18*44.    Annual. 

^eorpmSa'tu  (eor^mbed).  White.  June.  Ja- 
maica.   1739.    Annual. 

— >  Deppinna  (Deppe's).  1.  White.  June.  Mexico. 
1835.     8tove  evergreen. 

—  wnAeOa'^a  (umbelled;.    i.    WhiU.   July.    £. 

lud.    1798. 

Old-Mam's  Beard.     Geropo'gon, 
0'i.EA«     Olive.     (From  e/uta,  the  olive. 

Nat.  ord.,  OUveworts  [Oleacvie].    Linn., 

2-Diaiidria  l-JrfoHoyynia.) 

The  Olive  will  graft  on  the  Privet,  Phillyrea, 
Aalk,  Lilac,  and  utbera  of  the  order.  Evergreens, 
all  vhite-fluwered,  except  0.  fmf grant.  Cuttings 
of  ripened  shoou  in  spring,  in  sand,  under  a 
band-li{cht,  in  a  close  frame  or  pit ;  also,  when 
procurable,  by  teeds  and  grafting ;  luam  and  peat, 
of  an  open,  fibry  character.  Winter  temp.,  38^ 
to  48°.  O.  Bot^oa  has  stood  for  years  affatnat 
aunch  valla  near  Londun.  The  scent  of  fru'gratu 
is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  large  conservatory  j 
where  only  one  of  the  genua  can  be  grown,  this 
should  be  fixed  upon. 

GREENHOUSE    EVERGREENS. 
CJu  ilaMTica'na  ^American).    6.  June.  M.  Amer. 
1758. 

—  arki/rea  (tree).     SO.    August.     189S. 

>-  Cap^naiM  (Cspe).      6.    July.    Cape  of  Good 

Uope.     1730. 
-^  — —  unduta'ta  (wave«foavcd}.  0.  July.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1/30. 

—  exetrUa  rull).     15.    May.    Madeira.     1784. 
—> /ra'^afie  (fragrant).  4.  Yellow.  July.  China. 

1771. 
>—  olm't/rr  (oleaster.  Wild  Otioe),  5.  July.  For- 

tufral.    183 1. 
» ^anicu/a'ta  (panidcd).   10.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1825. 

—  sai^na  (cultivated). August.  South  Europe.  1570. 

—  AMJrt/i/itaiboX'leaved).  15.  July.  8onth  Europe. 

—  /errttgineairuMty-ieaoedi,    15.  July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hupe. 

—  trnti/i/lia  (broad-leaved).  15.  July.  South  Eu- 

rope. 

•—  bmgi/o'tia  (long-leaved).  IS.  July.  South  Eu- 
rope. 

>»  06i^quit  (twisted-leaoeiO*  !>•  July.  South  Eu- 
rope. 

^  wm-rme&ta  (warted).  6.  April.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     1814. 

STOVE    EVERGREENS. 

O.  iittVea  (dicedous).  30.  March.   E.  Ind    1818. 

^  tejscva  (spear-hcad-feaenf).  SO.  August.  Isle 
of  France.     1810. 

"■  roo«'«/a  (robust).    June.     Sjlhet.     1824. 

«>  Sojrburghia'na  (Dr.  Roxburgh's).  15.  August. 
£.  Ind.    18S0. 

Ot.eavd£R«     Ne'rium, 
C^lea'ndra.     (The  genns  is  founded 
OB  H€rii/o'rmitf   or   okauderlike.    ^at 


ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaces].    Linn.,  di- 
Ctyptogamia  i-Filicea.) 
Stove  Ferns,  with  yellow  apores.    See  Fbbms* 

0.  artieuia'ta  (jeintcd).    June.    India,     issy. 

—  Cum^ngii  (Cuming's).    June.     Isle  of  Luxon* 

—  neriifi/rmia  (oleander. like).    Msj.    E.  Ind. 

—  norftf'ca  (knotty).     Blay.    R.  Am^r.    1840. 

—  WalU'ehii  (WaUich's).    May.    Mepaol. 

Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive.  Eltta't/nvi, 

Olfb'rsia.  (Numed  after  Oiftra,  a  Ger« 

man  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 

diaceee].  Linn.,24- Cryptogamia l-FiUces.) 

Stove  Fema,  with  yellowish- brown  spores.   Set 
FsaMa. 

0.  afpodum  (stemless).    June.    W.  Ind.    1824. 

—  Biumeafnum  (Blume's).  April.  Isle  of  Luaon. 

—  ealUtfi/Uum  (calla-leavcd).  August.  Java.  Ib40. 

—  cenifna  (stsg-Aomerf).    May.    W.  Ind.    1840. 

—  cunfufrme  (conformed).  August.  Cape  of  Goud 

Hope.     )B41. 

—  Corrof<a<fe'nfu(Coreovado).  May.  Brssil.  1837. 
— /on/pt/o'/iMm  (long-leaved).    1.    W.  Ind.    1841, 

—  o6/u«i/i//ium  (blunt •  leaved).    June.    Isle  of 

Luson. 

—  §ettlopendri/o'thtm     (scolopendrium  -  leaved). 

Auguat.     Brasil.     Itt41. 

—  ei'm/y/cj' Oiimple).     1.    July.    Jamaica.    1793* 

—  Bquamo'sum  (scaly).    Juljr.     W.     Ind. 

—  vwyu'eum  (clammy).   August.   W.  Ind.    1836. 

—  ei^o'rum  (shaggy).    1.    July.   Jamaica.   Ie4t. 

Olibanux.    Botwe'Uia, 

Oltve.     Olea. 

OuvE  Bare-tree.    Bu'cida. 

Olive  Wood.    Elaode'udron. 

Ohala'nthus.  (From  Aoma^otjBinootby 
and  atithoSf  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Spurge- 
worts  [Euphorbiaceie].  Linn.,  2I-J/o- 
ncecia  10- Deca/idr in.  Allied  to  Hippo- 
mane.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cutting*  of  firm  sboota 
in  sand,  in  heat ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp., 
50^  to  60** ;  aummer,  60°  to  85^. 

0.po/nf/i/o'/Ja( poplar-leaved).  6.  White.  August* 
U.  Holland.     1835. 

Omimb  Plant.    Plecta' idhrus, 

Omphai.o'bium.      (From  omphalos^  the 

navel,  and  lobos^K  pod.    Nat.  ord.,  Co/io- 

rads  [ConaraceflB].    Linn.,  IQ-Dtcandiia 

1-Monogguia.) 

The  beautiful  sebra-wood  of  the  cabinet-makers 
is  that  of  0.  Afriea'num.  Stove  evergreen  shruhs, 
with  pale  red  flower*.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
ahoot^s  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  55°  to  OO"  | 
summer,  Oo°  to  85°. 

0.  Afrieafnum  (African).    8.    Guinea.    IStt* 
-~  Pndictutt  (Indian).    8.    Ceylon. 

Omphalo'des.       Venus's     Navel  won. 

(From  c;fn/;A<i/ct,the  navel,  and  eidos^  like; 

referring  to  the  seed.     NaL  ord.,  Boratfi- 

worts  [Boraginaceoi].      Linn.,  l^FeMiun- 

dria  \-MoHoggnia.) 

Seeds  of  annuals  in  open  border,  in  March,  and 
once  or  twice  more  dvriug  the  summer;  the  prr« 
ennials,  by  division.    0»  ve'ma  ia  a  beauutol 
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fhnt  la  the  MeetMa  of  rock-worki.  in  tbadj 
cornera,  thriving  m  well  in  ehtde  a*  the  intereat- 
log  Periwinkles. 

HARDY  ANXn.VLS. 
O.  intermedia  (intermediate).  Ulae.  April.  Armbia. 
1836.    Biennial. 

—  lifrf/o'fia  (flax-leaved).   I.  White.  July.  Por- 

tuftal.     1748. 

—  /itoru'/t'«  shore).  1.  \^'liite.  July.  Frmace.  1826. 

—  eeor/iioi'i^fft  (acorpion-like).    1.    filue.     July. 

Bohemia.    I82S. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
0.  mmplejricftufiu  (item-clAkping).  1 .  White.  July. 
Spain.     1833. 

—  mg09otoi'deM  (mou«e-ear-like).  J^.  Bnuh.  Sep- 

tember.    Riuaia.     1838. 

-»  niftidum  (shining).  S.  White.  May.  Portugal. 
1812. 

'^  aempernifreru  (evergreen).  Sf.  Blue.  June. 
Britun. 

— >  flue'ma  (spring).  4*  Blar.  March.  South  Eu- 
rope.   163S. 

Onci'diux.  (From  ogkoa,  a  tamoor ;  re- 
ferriDg  to  excrescences  on  the  base  of  the 
lip,  or  labellum.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
ehidacese].  Linn.,  iO-Gynandrla  l-Monan- 
dria.    AlUed  to  Odontoglossum.) 

Stove  orchtds.  Dirisiona  as  arowth  is  commenc- 
ing in  spring ;  very  shallow  baskets  suit  all  the 
largest-leaved  kinds,  or  they  may  be  fastened  to  a 
block  of  wood,  that  fastened  across  the  mouth  of 
a  pot,  the  pot  filled  loosely  with  pieces  of  wood 
and  charcoal,  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  and  then 
rotten  wood,  sphagnum,  and  fibry  peat  laid  round 
the  lower  ^art  of  the  plants,  provided  the  base  of 
the  leaves  is  not  covered.^  Hardy  kinds,  asyfeurw- 
•'ram,  require  more  packing;  amall,  tender  kinds 
must  be  carefully  treated,  to  prevent  dampinfr. 
•specially  when  not  growing.  Winter  temp.,  68" 
to  6S° ;  sumn»er,  6o°  to  00°. 

O.  a/<fftimttm  (tallest).  4.  Tellow,  brown,  March. 

Panama.     17i)3. 
•-  •ml'ehcm  (frilled).  1.  Tellow,  brown*blotehed. 

April.    Brasil.     1846. 
•-  umpiiu'tum  {htoui-Upped).  S.  Tellow,  brown. 

March.    America.    I8S3. 
ma'Jor  (lurger-Jlowered).  ^.Tellow.  March. 

Guatimala.     184U. 

—  ate^ndem  (ascending).  Tdlow.  April.  Ouati- 

mala.    1887. 
*  Aar6a'/Mm  (bearded).  1^.  Tellow.  April.  Brasil. 

1818. 
^Barkf'ri  (Barker'a).  1.  TeUow.  April.  Mexico. 

1640. 

—  Ba^emaniVmun  (Bateman's).  Tellow.  April. 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  BoM'eri  (Bauer's).    Tellow,  brown.    April. 
->•  6tcaU</ram  (two-warted).    1.    Orange,  brown. 

July.    Panama.    1842. 

—  H'eolor  (two-coloured-/oioeretf).    ^,    TeUow. 

September.    Mexico.    184l. 
^Mflornw^ivm  (two-homed),  i.  Tellow-apotted. 
June.    Rio  Janeiro.     1830. 

—  ^o7i«m  (two-leaved).  |.  TeUow,  purple.  July. 

Montevideo.     1811. 

— pa'/Zidttifi  (paIe-|re//ov).    f.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Monte  Video.     1832. 

—  kTMhjfphjf'Uum  (short-leaved).  Tellow,  brown. 

July.    Blexico.    1RS6. 

—  M'firfjdum  (white).    White,  yellow.    March. 

Mexico.     1843. 
\tt' turn  (keeled).   Brown,  yeUow.  August. 
Salapa.    1638. 
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O.  Cmrtknght^mae  (Garthaglniaa).  4.  Ohw.  May. 
Carthage.     1791. 

—  CeAo//e'/i  (Cebollet's).  1.  Tellow.   ApriL   W. 

Ind.    183«. 

—  eiUafhim  (fringed-tfmw^.  4. 

nuary.    Braail.     1818. 

—  eitrVnum  (lemon-colonred>. 

gust.    Trinidad. 

—  co'fieo/or  (one-coloured).    |. 

Organ  Mountains.    18:9. 

—  eot^rago'ntm  (uneven).  Straw.  Jalj.  Mczieo. 

183*. 
~  eomegerum  (horn-bearing).  |.  Tellov.  Jnly. 
Brasil.    1820. 

—  erf$pum  icuritd-pelaled).   S.    Ofmase.   Jwi 
tu'temm  (yeUow).    YeUow.    Maj. 

Mountains.     1838. 

—  eueuUa'htm  (hooded).  Bed,  purple. 

Quindia. 

—  eu^rium  (curtailed).    Brown,  yellow.     1846- 
~  deltofdeum   (triangular-i^^wk).     1.     Ycttuw. 

October.    Luna.    1836. 

—  I>evoiuViuim(Duke  of  Devooahire'a).  ^.TeDow, 

brown.    January.    GuAtimalm.     IS36 

—  dioarietiftum  (spreading).   I^.  Yd.Iow.  oraagf^ 

brown.    Deeember.    Brasil.     18S6L 

—  e^prtmm  (eopper-coloured).    1^.  Vcllow,  ea^ 

per.    December.    Brasil.    li 

—  etfenea'hmi  (hollowed).    TeUow. 

timala.    1840. 
^/aldpe'tmium  (aickle-petaled).  Brows.  Ai 

Merida.  * 

— JfmAHa'/«iR(fringed->bvererf).  Tellow.  Bmi 
•^  fiabelH'/erum  (^-bearinic).    Browrm,   pttrpt«. 

July.    Brasil.    1848. 

—  jlMWo'swis  (sigxag).  1^.  Vellow,  browa.  Jmm. 

Brasil.     1818. 

mmfjor  (larger->lowered).  l^,  Tellow.  Jena 

Brasil.     1830. 

—  ForAe'm  (Forbes's).    1.  Scarlet,  ydlow. 

tember.    Organ  Mountains.     1837. 

—  Arike'/u  (Forkel's).    Yellow,  crimeoo.    J« 

Mexico.    1844. 
->  irif/ta'tem  (spotted).    TeUow,  faroWto.    ApA 

Jamaica.    1 838. 

— fuflgent  (brilliant).    Jamiooa. 

mafjus  (larger).    Jamaica.    It 

—  Horrttonia'fMtm    (Harrison's).      1 

spotted.    October.    Brmsil. 
^kattaftum   (halbert-/t>perf). 

Aogust.    Mexico.    1840. 

—  Henchma'nMi  (Henchman's).  Pale 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  Mam  (gaping-yloawred).  Brown,  yaDow.  If  aj. 

Brasil.     I8S7. 
^  BuntUi'num  (Hunt's}. Tellow, red.  September. 
BrasiL 

—  toCM'nmm  (curled-back).  Blolah-wbale.  Jelj. 

Mexico.     1890. 

—  Imieafyi  (Insleay's).    Tellow,  btowa.    Jelj. 

Mexico.    1848. 

—  hUermtfdium  (intermediate),  t.  OxanccUasck. 

Cuba. 

—  iriditf&lium  (iris-leaved),    k.    Tellow.    Jeaa. 

Mexico.    18S«. 

—  toMrwm(cut-ii^perf).  1^.  Tellow.  ApdL   Pa- 

nama.    1844. 

—  L9ineea*num  (Lance's).    1 4.    TeOoie 

August.    Surinam.    1894. 

—  — .—  mafjun  (larger).    Green,  purple. 

Guiana.    1836. 
^  Ltmoma'num  (Sir  C.  Lemon's),  f . 
spotted.    March.     Havannah. 

—  Iracodki'/nm (white-lipped).  I.  TeUow. bvx»wi 

August.     Guatimsla.     1835- 
~  Lto^^aa  (Lindea'a).   May.  Ovatimala. 
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a.  Hmgmifo^nM  (toiigiM-ili«|Md).    TeUow,  fOM. 
July,    llerio*. 

—  to»fi^o*lium  (long-leftved).  9.  TeUow,  brown. 

March.    Mexico.     1840. 

—  JbiM'fiMi  (creaceDk-MopotfJ.  1.  Orange.  Jane. 

l>emerara.    1830. 

—  hMtlum  (lurid).  8.  Oiive,  brown.  March.  Ja- 

matca.     18i8. 
gutUftum  (apeekled).    8.    TeUo«»  red. 

Jul  J.    Janwiea.    1887. 
jnHTntro'fMmCparple-ttained}.  8.  Crimaon, 

puiple-apeckTed.    September. 

—  •MeroM/Ae'nMt  (larg«.«nthered).    |.    Green, 

purple.    March.    Mexico.    1848. 

—  mieroeAf/Mai  (amall-lipped).  Yellow,  crimaon. 

September.    Guatimala.     1838. 

—  wumoFeermM  (one^bomed).  8.  Vellow.  January. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1830. 

—  nt^mum  (dwarQ.    While.    La  Gnayra.    1848. 

—  mabmk^aum  (cloudy).   Yellow,  brown.    Guati- 

mala. 

—  mufiMm  (naked).  TeUow,  crimaon.  July.  Ca> 

raceaa.     1884. 

—  9bt0mgMft9im  (oblongWMenO.    Yellow.    July. 

Guatimala.    1844. 

—  MMifatem  (loaded).  8.  Yellow.  October.  Peni. 

1848. 

—  9rmUkTt^»melum  (bird'a-bill).  8.  Pink,  white. 

Jnljr.    Mexico.     1886. 
— ptfUidmm  {ptlb'flowered).  8.  Pale  purple. 

December.    Guatimala.    1835. 
pmd^fpkif'UumithUik-lwrtd).  8.  Yellow, 

red.    January.    Mexico.    1839. 

—  papftto  (btttterfly-0/an/).   14.  Yellow,  purple. 

June.    Tnnldad.    1883. 
»-»  HmMtttm   (bordered).      14.      Crimaoa, 

brown,  yellow.  October.  TriniA*d.  1883. 
•—peeior^le   (breast-plate).     Brown,    crimaon. 

April.    Brasil.     1848. 

—  p^MCuffmm  (pelican-AeoirMf).  Yellow.  October. 

Mexico.    1839. 

—  p^ndmtmm  (drooping-yf  owered).  Brown,  yellow. 

i!ieptember.    Guatimala.    1840. 
'-'peigamtfneum  (parchment).  Yellow.  August. 
Guatimala.    1839. 

—  pkgmatoekeimm  (lonit-Iipped).  8.  White,  yel- 

low.   April.    Bratil.    1844. 
~  Pteeltfo'fmM  (Pinelli's).   Brown,  red.    Brasil. 
1841. 

—  fw'Aee  (downy).  1.  Green,  red.  April.  Brasil. 

1884. 
Jfavfl'seeiis  (yellowiah).    1.    Red,  yellow. 

October.    Brasil.    1839. 
-*  fm/dhe'tf MM  (neat).  4.  White-spotted.   May. 

Jamaica. 
— >^ii/etisa'/«m(euabion-like).  8.  Yellow,  brown. 

June.    Brasil.    1880. 

—  pw'mifem  (dwarf).  4*  YeUow.   May.    BrasU. 

1884. 

jM'iadMn  (pale).    4.  Pale  yellow.    May. 

Brasil.    1840. 

—  rmmfferum  (frog-bearing).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

Brasil.    1838. 
... .....  wtafjua  (larger-/owered).  1 .  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.    Brasil. 

—  r^^Mtam   (bent -back).     Yellow.      October. 

Mexico.    18341. 

—  n/$emm  (rosy).   Rose.    July.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  — —  mafftu  (larger).  Rose.  March.  Honduras. 

1839. 
— paHiUMm  (pale).  Pale  rose.  March.  Hon- 
duras.   1839' 

—  JSEaiaec//ia'«iMt( Russell's).    1.    Purple,  green. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1835. 

tfneum  {tntCMOu-btoteked).  Crimson,  red. 
La  Guaynu 

a? 


0.  ^kmodefhtm  (seorebed).    8.    YeUow,  browa* 
February.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  • grandifto'rum  (large-flowered).    Yellow, 

brown.    February.    Mexico.    1840. 
"apWpterum   (spotted* winded).    |.    BrowUt 
]rellow.    February.    Brasil.    1844. 

—  «/riMii'i«mm(8traw-eoloure'J).  Straw,  crimaon. 

Vera  Crus.     1837. 

—  MMi'De  (sweet-scented;.  Yellow.  April.  Mexieo. 

1885. 

—  Sutto^ni  (Sulton's).  Brown,  yellow.   August. 

Mexico.     1848. 

—  TapUwfrii  (Tayleur**).    8.    Brown.    August. 

Mexico.     1887. 

—  ie'nue  (slender).    |.    Yellow,  brown-spotted. 

August.    Guatimala.-    1 84 1 . 

—  tetrape'talum  (four-petaled).  1.  YeUow,  brown* 

Jamaiea. 

—  lri'eo/or(three-coloured->foiper0d}.  U.  Yellow, 

white.    April.    Jamaica.    1843. 

—  <ri(r«e'<rMm  (triangular -/eaee<0*     4*    White, 

purple.    September.    Jamaica.    1793. 
•^truUi'/erum  (tnwei-lipped).    Brown,  yellow. 
September.    Brssii.    1838. 

—  unguicuUi'tum  (nuiUbearing).  3.  Yellow.  Oc- 

tober.   Mexieo.     1840. 

—  imiei^nie  (one-homed).    Pale  yellow.    Jane. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

—  uni/Wrum  (one-flowered).    4.    Brown,  yellow. 

November.    Organ  Mountains.     1841. 

—  varUg^tum  (Tariegated).    8.    Yellow.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1884. 

—  e^erf'fmm  (poisonous).     Pale  yellow.     July. 

Brasil.    1836. 

—  vote'MIe  (twining).  Yellow,  brown.  December. 

Brasil. 

—  Wentworthitifimm  (Eari  PitswiUiam's).    Yel. 

low,  crimson.    March.    Mexico.    1839. 

—  Wruf^m  (Mrs.  Wray'i).    8.    Yellow,  brown. 

Guatimala.    1838. 
0NB-8HIFT    SysTIX    OF     PoTTDTa    IS 

giving  a  plant  in  a  pot  one  large  shift,  in- 
Htead  of  frequent  small  ones.  Thus,  in. 
stead  of  moving  a  plant  suceessively 
from  a.three  to  a  five-inch  pot,  thence  to 
a  seven  or  an  eight,  and  thence  again  to 
a  ten  or  a  twelve,  allowing  the  roots  to 
become  matted  at  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
or  merely  to  reach  there,  according  as 
flowering  or  growing  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  the  plant  is  moved  at  once  from  a 
three,  four,  or  five-inch  pot  into  one  of 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter. It  is  seldom  that  a  cutting,  or  a 
seedling,  or  a  very  small  plant,  is  at  once 
moved  into  a  large  one,  as  during  its  t^ery 
small  state  it  can  be  more  safely,  easily, 
and  economically  attended  to  in  a  small 
pot.  The  one-shift  system  requires  room 
for  its  adoption.  Striking  individual,  ra- 
ther than  mere  general  results  are  its 
characteristics;  and,  therefore,  where  a 
constant  show  of  bloom  and  considerable 
variety  in  a  small  space  are  chiefly  de- 
sired, it  should  only  be  sparingly  adopted. 
The  chief  object  aimed  at  is  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  thus  obtaining  a  beautiful 
speoimen  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
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eotild  easily  be  realized  by  the  BnooeBsion- 
shift  system.  By  the  one-shift  system 
we  obtain  a  ▼igorons  growth;  but  yet, 
from  being  in  a  pot,  laxmianoe  may  be  so 
controlled  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
flowering.  In  fact,  with  the  extra  care 
and  tronble  involTed,  we  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage without  the  disadvantages  of  the 
planting-out  system.  For  the  one-shift 
system,  as  well  as  in  every  other  case 
where  a  fine  specimen  is  desired,  a  young 
plant  must  be  commenced  with  that  has 
never  had  its  roots  matted  round  the  poL 
Such  a  plant  will  soon  OTertake  one  four 
times  its  size,  but  which  has  several 
times  densely  filled  its  pot  with  roots. 

The  freely-growing  plants,  and  whose 
existence  is  short,  are  the  best  to  com- 
mence with.  Many  of  them  are  best 
managed  upon  this  system.  Wherever 
rapidity  and  strength  of  growth  are  an 
object,  annuals  intended  to  flower  in  pots, 
after  being  once  pricked  off  into  small 

Eots  or  preparatory  beds,  and  thus  estab- 
shed,  can  scarcely  be  too  soon  after- 
wards tranMferred  to  their  blooming  pots. 
Where  double  flowers,  as  in  the  Balsam, 
or  swelling-off  part  of  the  flower,  as  the 
receptacle  in  the  case  of  the  Cockscomb, 
are  wished  for,  then  different  methods 
may  be  adopted  to  secure  a  desired  end. 
With  rtuch  hard- wooded  plants  as  Heaths 
and  Epacrises  the  most  striking  results 
are  obtained  by  the  one-ahift  system; 
but  as  greater  care  is  necessary  to  success 
with  such  plants,  we  would  advise  young 
beginners  to  try  some  of  the  above  soft- 
wooded  plants  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
keep  in  view,  for  all  the  oases  they  may 
tiy,  whether  the  planta  are  soft-wooded 
or  hard. 

In  common  with  other  modes  of  pot- 
ting, the  poU  should  be  soimd,  fairly 
burned,  dry,  and  either  new  or  thoroughly 
olean,  outside  and  inside.  Secondly, 
food  drainage — always  essential — must 
nere  form  a  chief  element  of  success. 
In  all  planta  intended  to  remain  in  the 
same  pot  for  years,  it  cannot  be  too  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  Oreen  moss,  or 
chopped  wheat-straw,  strewed  over  the 
drainage,  is  a  good  thing  for  preventing 
the  earthy  particles  above  being  washed 
into  and  choking  it  up.  Broken  charcoal, 
lh)ra  whence  the  dust  has  been  extracted, 
is  also  very  useftd  for  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, larger  pieces  of  charcoal  may  con- 
stitute the  ^ief  part  of  the  drainage, 
which  will  be  lighter  than  most  things 


thai  could  be  used — a  metier  of  coa- 
siderable  importance.  On  this  acecnnt 
alone  it  is  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
compost  to  keep  it  open,  independentlj 
of  any  chemical  properties  it  maiy  possess. 
Thirdly,  eoU.  This,  whatever  may  be  tti 
constituents,  should  be  rough  and  lumpy; 
the  bulk,  in  general  oasen,  consisting  U 
pieces  firom  the  size  of  peas  up  to  thix 
of  beans  and  walnuu;  and  in  eases  of 
larger  pots,  a  few  pieces  may  be  as  large 
as  hens*  eggs.  In  aueh  compost  the 
plants  will  grow  rapidly ;  end  even  is  the 
case  of  Heaths,  d^c,  they  will  mainiain  a 
healthy  appearance  for  years.  SboaU 
much  of  the  compost  be  in  larger  fteett^ 
the  plant  will  not  at  ell  be  greatly  in- 
jured for  the  first  season,  or  mare,  nor 
yet  as  long  as  the  roots  are  contented  to 
crawl  around  the  surface  of  the  Imnpi; 
but  when  they  have  reached  the  side  o(  . 
the  pot,  and  necessi^  leads  them  ts 
penetrate  the  large  pieces,  m  decUuig 
appearance  is  apt  to  present  iiadf.  Heaee 
the  complaints  against  the  system,  tksl  ' 
though  planta  grow  vigorously  si  iln^ 
they  were  short-lived.  Sueh  large  shifty 
in  the  fine-sifled  soil  of  dd,  oonld  aeC 
succeed,  unless  in  potted  specimens  tkik 
received  more  care  than  can,  in  geneitl, 
be  given  to  plants.  Using  huge  IsiDfi 
v>f  loam  or  peat  would  tend  to  prodsoe 
a  similar  evil,  though  from  causes  ap- 
parently different  The  middle  eoons 
IS  the  safe  one ;  but  with  rough  soil,  it  is 
necessary  to  surface  with  a  little  that  i» 
finer,  that  the  air  may  not  enter  too 
freely.  Fourthly.  A  plant  never  thrives 
well  when  the  surface  of  tlie  ball  is  sank 
several  inchea  below  the  rim  of  the  pot; 
and  there  is  something  nneonth  in  ob- 
serving the  centre  of  the  ball  sticking 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  like  a  mole- 
hill. In  all  cases,  therefore,  bnt  espe- 
cially where  it  is  intended  for  a  plant  to 
continue  for  years,  the  oompost  should 
be  pressed  firmly  beibre  the  yonng  plant 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  pot ;  and  a% 
nevertheless,  it  will  gradually  aink  a  Uttle, 
the  surface  of  the  old  soil  may  just  be  a 
little  below  the  rim  of  the  poC  If  the 
roots  are  the  least  matted,  they  ^ouM 
now  be  gently  disentangled,  and  packed 
carefully  with  the  hand  m  layers,  polling 
the  finest  of  the  rough  aoil  over  the 
young  rootlets,  and  the  coarser  towards 
the  outside,  next  the  side  of  the  po^ 
and  Nqueesing  all  rather  flrmlj  together 
with  the  hand,  taking  care,  however,  thai 
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the  soil  18  in  tha*  happy  mediam  that 
maj  be  termed  neither  iry  nor  wet,  and 
yet  suifieiently  heated  to  occasion  no  im- 
mediate eheck  by  cold.  Fifthly.  Water- 
wg  is  the  most  important  of  all  points, 
and,  where  it  cannot  be  properly  attended 
to,  the  one-shift  system  should  not  be 
attempted.  For  some  time  you  must 
merely  water  as  far  as  the  roots  extend 
-»the  unappropriated  soil  must  not  be 
9oaked,  or  it  will  heoome  tour  and  un- 
healthy for  the  roots  even  before  they 
get  to  it.  No  regular  routine  dash  or 
dribble  fhnn  the  water-pot  will  do  with 
the  one-shift  system.  Sixthly.  Tempera- 
ttire.  On  this  system,  for  some  time 
after  potting,  the  plants  should  have  from 
6"  to  10<^  more  heat  than  they  otherwise 
would  require,  and  a  close  atmosphere 
until  freeh  growth  is  proceeding  freely. 
A  dash  from  the  syringe  frequently,in  hot 
days,  will  be  of  great  importance.  Every 
incitement  to  growth  must  thus  be  given; 
and,  when  that  has  been  accomplished, 
then  air  must  be  freely  imparted,  and  a 
drier  atmosphere  maintained,  that  the 
fresh  wood  so  freely  made  may  be 
thoroughly  matured.  Seventhly.  Time 
of  PoUing.  Upon  this  system,  in  the 
case  of  all  lasting  plants  intended  to  be 
ear  companions  for  years,  this  should 
take  place  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
in  order,  first,  that  growth  may  be  quickly 
made,  and  then  maturation  of  the  wood 
be  effected  before  the  dark  days  come, 
when,  in  tlie  generality  of  cases,  the  low 
temperature  of  winter  will  give  them  the 
rest  they  require  before  breaking  and 
flowering  vigorously  and  profUsely  the 
following  season. 

Ohiox.  a*  Ilium  ce'pa. 
^  Soily  rich,  open,  and  well  drained,  in  a 
situation  entirely  free  from  trees;  if  the 
soil  be  poor,  abundance  of  dung  should 
be  applied  in  the  preceding  autumn  or 
winter.  Sea-sand,  particularly  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  tenacious,  is  advantage- 
epsly  employed;  coal-ashes,  and  espe- 
eially  soot,  are  applied  with  particular 
benefit.  In  digging  over  the  ground, 
•mall  spits  only  should  be  turned  over 
at  a  time,  that  the  texture  may  be  well 
broken  and  pulverized. 

Varietiee. — 1,  Silver  -  skinned  Onion, 
hardiest;  2,  Early  Silver -skinned;  8, 
Tme Portugal;  4, Spanish ;  5, Strasburg; 
9,  Beptford  (largest  in  England);  7, 
Globe  (white  or  red),  best;  8,  James's 
Keeping  Onion;  9,  Pale  Bed;  10,  Yel- 


low; 11,  Blood-red;  12,  Tripoli;  18, 
Twobladed;  14,  Lisbon. 

8cw  for  the  main  crop  during  March. 
Main  crops  may  even  be  inserted  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  April,  and  at  its 
dose  a  small  sowing  to  draw  young  in 
summer,  and  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle ; 
again  in  July  and  early  in  Augtist,  for 
salads  in  autumn ;  and  finally  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  or  early  in  September, 
to  stand  the  winter, for  spring  and  begin- 
ning of  summer.  Sow  thinly  in  drills, 
eight  inches  apart.  An  ounce  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  a  rood  of  ground,  especially 
for  the  main  crops,  as  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  size  fit  for  salads 
without  thinning.  The  beds  should  be 
about  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  cultivation. 

OuUivaHon, — In  about  six  weeks  after 
sowing,  the  plants  will  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  allow  the  first  thinning  and  small 
hoeing,  by  which  they  are  to  be  set  out 
about  two  inches  apart.  If  this  is  per- 
formed in  dry  weather  it  will  keep  the 
beds  free  firom  weeds  for  six  weeks  longer, 
when  they  must  be  hoed  a  second  time, 
and  thinned  to  four  inches  apart;  and 
now,  where  they  have  failed,  the  vacancies 
may  be  filled  np  by  transplanting  there 
some  of  those  thinned  out.  The  best 
time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  evening,  and 
water  must  be  given  for  several  successive 
nights.  In  transplanting,  the  root  only 
is  to  be  inserted,  and  no  part  of  the  stem 
buried.  No  plant  is  more  benefited  by 
liquid-manure  being  given  twice  a  week. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  month  they 
must  be  thoroughly  gone  over  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  six  inches 
asunder.  After  this  they  require  only 
occasionally  the  stirring  of  the  surface, 
which  the  hoe  effects.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent their  running  too  much  to  blade,  it 
is  a  good  practice,  in  July,  before  the  tips 
change  to  a  yellow  hue,  to  bend  the  stems 
down  fiat  upon  the  bed,  which  not  only 
prevents  it,  but  causes  the  bulbs  to  be- 
come much  larger  than  they  otherwise 
would.  The  bend  should  be  made  about 
two  inches  up  the  neck. 

Skiruig, — About  the  close  of  August 
the  onions  will  have  arrived  at  their  full 
growth,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
withering  of  the  foliage,  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  necks,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  pulled  up.  As  soon  as  these 
symptoms  appear,  they  must  be  taken  up, 
the  bed  being  frequently  looked  over,' 
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for  if  the  whole  crop  is  waited  for,  the 
forwardest,  especially  in  moiflt  situatioiiB 
or  seasoDS,  are  apt  again  to  strike  root 

Spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  frequently 
torn,  and  remove  under  shelter  at  night 
In  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  roots 
and  blades  are  perfectly  withered,  and  the 
bulbs  become  firm,  they  are  fit  for  storing, 
being  housed  in  dry  weather,  and  care- 
fully preserved  from  braising.  Previously 
to  doing  this,  all  soil  and  refuse  must  be 
removed  from  them ;  for  these  are  apt  to 
induce  decay :  to  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  all  faulty  ones  should  be  rejected. 
In  the  store-house  they  must  be  laid  as  thin 
as  may  be,  or  hung  up  in  ropes,  and  looked 
over  at  least  once  a  month.  To  preserve 
some  from  sprouting,  for  late  use,  it  is 
useful  to  sear  the  roots  and  the  summits 
with  a  hot  iron,  care  being  taken  not  to 
scorch  the  bulb. 

Addittonal  Mode*  of  CuHivation. — For 
the  winter-standing  crop  the  only  addi- 
tional directions  necessary  are  to  tread  in 
the  seed  regularly  before  raking,  if  the 
soil,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  dry  and  light 
They  must  be  kept  constantly  clear  of 
weeds,  as  well  as  of  the  fallen  leaves  of 
trees,  but  they  need  not  be  thinned.  Early 
in  spring  they  ore  to  be  transplanted  for 
bulbing.  Sow  in  May.  Cultivate  the 
plants  a»  in  the  other  crops ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber the  bulbs,  being  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
are  to  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  housed,  as 
directed  for  the  full-grown  bulbs.  About 
the  middle  of  the  following  March  they 
must  be  planted  out  in  rows,  six  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  cultivated  the  same 
as  the  bther  crops.  If  sown  earlier  than 
May  they  run  to  seed  when  transplanted. 
Another  mode,  nearly  as  efficacious,  is  to 
sow  in  tlie  latter  part  of  August,  to  stand 
the  winter,  and  in  March,  early  or  late, 
according  to  the  forward  growth  of  the 
seedlings,  to  be  planted  out  in  rows  at 
the  before-directed  distance,  and  culti- 
vated as  usual. 

In  Portugal  they  sow  in  a  moderate 
hotbed  dui-iog  November  or  December, 
in  a  warm  situation,  with  a  few  inches  of 
mould  upon  it ;  and  the  plants  are  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  hoops  and  mats.  In 
April  or  May,  when  of  the  size  of  a  swan's 
quill,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  light, 
rich  loam,  well  manured  with  old-rotten 
dung,  to  bulb.  Transplanting  alone  is  of 
great  benefit 

To  tnve  Bred^  some  old  onions  must  be 
planted  early  in  Marob,  the  finest  aiMii 


firmest  bulbs  being  selected,  and  plantei 
in  rows  ten  inches  apart  each  way,  either 
in  drills  or  by  a  blunt-ended  dibble,  the 
soil  to  be  rather  poorer,  if  it  differs  at  all 
from  that  in  which  they  are  cultivated  for 
bulbing.  They  must  be  buried  so  derp 
that  the  mould  just  covers  the  erowa. 
If  grown  in  large  quantities,  a  path  mvsk 
be  left  two  feet  wide  between  every  three 
or  four  rows,  to  allow  the  necessary  ail- 
tivation.  They  must  be  kept  tborongUy 
dear  from  weeds,  and,  when  in  flower, 
have  stakes  driven  at  intervals  of  live  cr 
six  feet  on  each  side  of  every  two  mm, 
to  which  a  string  is  to  be  fastened  through- 
out the  whole  length,  a  lew  indies  bekw 
the  heads,  to  serve  as  a  support,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  down.  The  seeds 
are  ripe  in  August,  which  is  intimated  by 
the  husks  becoming  brownish  ;  the  heads 
must  then  be  immediately  eut,  otherwtM 
the  receptacles  will  open  and  shed  their 
contents.  Being  spread  on  cloths  in  dis 
sun,  tliey  soon  become  perfectly  dry, 
when  the  seed  may  be  rubbed  ont« cleaned 
of  the  chaff,  and,  after  remaining  another 
day  or  two,  finally  stored.  It  is  <tf  the 
utmost  consequence  to  employ  seed  d 
not  more  than  one  year  old,  otherwise 
scarcely  one  in  fifty  will 
The  goodness  of  seed  may  be  easily 
covered  by  forcing  a  little  of  it  in  m  lMt> 
bed  or  warm  water  a  day  before  it  is 
employed  ;  a  small  white  point  will  soon 
protrude  if  it  is  fertile. 

OinoN-rLT.    See.  ANTRoiiTia  snd  Bn- 

MBRUS. 

Onisous.  0.  oMellus,  O.  a»w«/i/lei 
Woodlice.  The  first  is  most  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  second  by  its  not 
rolling  up  in  a  globular  form  when  at  rest 
They  are  found  in  old,  dry  dun^tlls, 
cucumber-frames,  Ac,  and  they  are  in- 
jurious to  many  plants,  fruits,  &e.,  Vj 
gnawing  off  the  outer  skin.  Oas-Bme 
will  expel  them  from  their  hannta,  and 
two  boards  or  tiles  kept  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  apart  form  an  excellent  trap. 

Onobro'ma.  (From  onog,  the  asa,  and 
broma,  food.  Nat  ord.,  CompatiieM  [Aji- 
teraceffi] .  Linn.,  1 9-8ynffeHesU  1  -.SfmaJtiu 
Allied  to  Cartbamus.) 

CuttiiiK*.  and  divimoB*,  and  aeedi  «f 
niala ;  annuals,  bv  teed  {  coinmoa  aoil ; 
emu  reottire*  the  protection  of  a  cool  gtocnl 
ill  winter. 

0.  urboT^teeut  (tree-like).    6.      YeUov.     Joly. 

Spain.    1731.     BTerf^reen. 
—  e(rru7«um  (blue).    I.    Blue.    Joao. 
die.    HerbiMOiu. 
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O.  epnarofdea  (eynarft-Ukc).  9.  White.  Jimei 
CaucMua.    1830.    Herbaceous. 

■-'glamfcum  (mtlky-green).  1^.  Purple.  Jaly. 
Teuria.    1817*    Annuel. 

—  leueocmu'lon  (white-ttemmed).  1.  White. 
June.    Greece.    1800.    Herbeeeou*. 

Onobry'chis.  Saintfoin.  {Fromanos, 
the  ass,  and  bryckOt  to  gnaw ;  favourite 
food  of  the  ass.  Nat  ord.,  Legnndnous 
Plants  [FabacesB].  Linn.,  17 -DiaeUlphia 
^Decandria.    Allied  to  Hedysamm.) 

Best  by  seeds  in  spring,  where  the^are  to  re- 
mun  and  bloom,  as  all  move  badly.    Sandy,  deep 


HARDY  AKNUAL. 
O.  ca'pui-gaflU  (cock*s.headJ.    l^.    Flesh.  July. 
France.     17S1. 

HABOY  HERBACEOUS. 
O.  (trma'rteCsand).  1.  Red.  July.  Siberia,  1818. 

—  Carptiftinu  (Carpathian).    1.     Purple.     July. 

Carpathia.     1818. 
-^een/tfrta   (eiowdedj.      !•       Purple.       July. 

Iberia.     1817. 
«>  eMiHr'to  (homed).    1.  Red.  July.  Caneasus. 

1810.    Evergreen. 

—  jrM'te  (haired).   Lilac.   June.  Levant.   1837. 

—  eeAtn«7«  (hedgehog).  Flesh.  June.  Calabria. 

<83l. 

—  ^on/oise'iif  (Fontaine's).    Red.  July.  Tunis. 

isto. 

—  ^fa'Ara  (smooth).    1.    Purple.    July.  Tanria. 

1816. 

—  gr^cUu   (slender).      1.      Pale   red.      July. 

Podolia.     18S0. 
^Miekayjrti   (Michauz*s).      Pale   red.      July. 
Levant.     1820. 

—  monta^nm   (mountain).     ^.     Purple.      July. 

South  Europe.    1817. 

—  PalUtii  (Pallas's).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Iberia.  1880. 

—  petr^a  (rock).  I.  White,  red.  Caucasus.  1818. 

—  pmcu'mbent  (lying-down).    ^.    Purple.  July. 

Iberia.    18 19. 

—  Fto/emo'icw  (Ptoleuiats).    1.    Yellow.  Egypt. 

ISlfi. 
~  raSt^ta  (rayed),  l^.  Pale  yellow.  Iberia.  1818. 

—  sojra'/i/tf  (rock).     1.     Lilac,  yellow.     South 

Europe.    1700. 

—  tmpfna  (supine).    A.    Pale  red.    Switierland. 

I819. 

—  Tmaa^tien  (Tenaia).    ) .    Purple.   July.  Can- 

casus,    1817* 

Ohoolb'a.  {Onocleia  was  the  Oreek 
name  of  a  plant  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaeeffi].  Linn.,  2^-Cryptogamia  1- 
^iUces,) 

Hardy  Ferns.    See  FamBS. 

0.oStmeiioMia   (blunt -lobed).       I.      Brown. 
July.    N.  Amer.    1813. 

—  Miief6</i«  ^sensitive).    1^.    Brown.     August. 

Virginia.    1/99. 

Ono'nis.     Bestharrow.     (From  onost 

an  ass,  and  onemi,  to  delight;  the  ass 

delights  to  browse  on  the  herbage.   Nat. 

ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae] .  Lid  n., 

16'ifonadeipkia  Q-Decandria.    Allied  to 

Anthyllis.) 

Annuals,  by  seeds  in  April,  in  sandy,  deep  aoU  i 
perennials  and  creeping  shrubs,  by  division  in 
tpriof  ,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  wuiii' 


in  snmmer  1  doep,  landy  loam  for  most  of  tliem, 
Hsrdy  under-shnib  kinds,  if  of  a  creeping  na« 
ture,  answer  well  for  rock -works.  The  tenderer 
species  require  a  cold  pic  or  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
winter,  and  most  of  these  like  a  little  peat  added 
to  the  sandy  loam. 

HABDT  PEBEKNIALS. 
0.  arbortf teems  (tree-like).  8.  Red.  June.  Barbery. 
1836. 

—  arena'iia  (sand).  4.  Yellow.  July.  France.  181 9. 

—  Arragam/ntU  (Arragonese).  1^.  TeLow.  July. 

Spain.    I8IO. 

—  eapita'ia  (rotin^headed).  i.  Yellow.  August. 

Spain.     1820. 
—/rvlieo'M  (shrubby).   9.    Pink.    May.    South 
Europe.    lOso. 

—  ^— «lcrop*f'/to(smaIl-leafleted).  4.  Purple, 

red.    June.    Arragon. 
— 'prooi/rreiM  (procurrent).    1*    Purple.    July. 
Europe.    18S0. 

—  ro^iM^f/o'Ma  (round-leaved).   8.    Pink.    May. 

Pvrenees.    1570. 
aris/a'to  (bearded).    8.    Pink.    June. 

—  iribracte^ta  (three-braeted).  14.  Pink.  Juno. 

South  Europe.    1800. 
~  Mdenta'ta  (three-toothed).  U.  Purple.  June. 

Spatn.    178S. 

TENDER  PEREKNIALS. 
O.an^wt/J'sWma  (narrowest -heaved).    ^.    Pink. 

June.    Spain.     1BS5. 

—  euepida'ta  (pointed-teaeerf).  14.  Yellow.  June. 

Algiers.    1818. 

—  emarginafta  (notched-leaved).  Mauritius.  189». 
—fuica'ta  (sickle-pod^d).    1^.    Yellow.    July. 

South  Europe. 

—  f /yAro  (emooth).   ^.   Yellow.   July.   Capeol 

Good  Hope.    1884. 

—  Hiepefnieu  (Spaniah).  U-  Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

1790. 

—  ACspMia  (bristly).    1^.   July.    Barbery.    1818. 

—  tongi/o'tia  (long-leaved).  8.  Yellow.  July.  Te- 

neriffe.     I8IO. 

—  peA«ii£«(/a'ris  (ton^-flower-sUlked).  1.  White, 

rose.    Aoril.    Teneriffe.    1889. 

—  j»t'ela  (painted).  1.  Purple,  yellow.    Barbery. 

IHSO. 

—  rmiMf'sffma  (branehiest).   i.   Yellow.    July. 

Sicily.    I8I9. 

ANNUALS. 
O.  o'lAa  (white).  1.  White.  July.  Barbery.  1888. 

—  J'pWe  (ApuUan).     1.     Yellow.     September. 

Naples.     1834.    Biennial. 

—  Myfo'ra  (two-flowered),  i.  Yellow,  purple.  July. 

Barbery.    1818. 

—  braehpeafrpa  (short-podded).  4.  Yellow.  June. 

Spain.     1883. 

—  6re0(/fo'ra  (short-flowered).  4.  Yellow.  Augtut. 

South  Europe.    1800. 

—  Cape'nsis  (Cape),   i.   Purple.    (3ape  of  Good 

Hope.    1800. 

—  i>enAi('i'tf«<  (Denbardt'e).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

Naples.     1838.    Biennial. 
-^  dtgVsa  (spreading).  ^.  Purple.  July.  Italy.  1890. 
-'/tf'f Ma  (foetid).  4*  Pmk.  June.  Morocco.  1818. 

—  f  emliM/Io'ra  (twin-flowered).  4.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.    I817. 

—  minttii'snma   (smallest),    i.    Yellow.    June. 

Prance.    1818.    BienniaL 

—  oK^p*y/to  (few-leaved).    U-    White.    July. 

Naples.    1883. 

—  pe'nrfKto  (drooping).  1^.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1818. 

Omopo'bdon.    Cotton  Thistle.    (From 
onoSf  an  aas,  and  perdo,  to  consume; 
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eaten  by  the  animal.  Nat.  ord.,  Oompo- 
sUrg  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  l9-8yngene9ia 
l-^quaUs,    Allied  to  the  ThisUe.) 

Hardy  biennimli,  the  teeds  of  which  m&nltf 
require  sowing  in  the  commonest  soil,  cither  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring. 

0.  acott'/on(»tcmlese).  ^.  White.  Jnly.  PmaMc 

I7S9. 
r-  Arafbieum  (Arabian).  9.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    IfiSO. 

—  eynaroi'iU»  (artichoke-like).  If.  White.  June. 

Gaucasua.     I89S. 

—  elaftum  (tail).  7.  Purple.  July.  Greece.  I8I6. 

—  lUy'ricum  (Illyrian).  0.  Purple.  July.   (South 

Europe.    1040. 

—  macraffo'n^Amiidong.apined).  6.  Purple.  July. 

Barbary.    1798.    Annual. 
^  Pirrraa'<n«m  (Pyrenean).  ^.   White.  August. 
Pyrencet.     1820. 

—  tiii</lo'nim  (oneflowcrcd).    4.   White.    July. 

Spain.    1826.- 

—  viae&9um  (clammy).  7.  Purple.  July.   South 

Europe.    1818. 

Ono'sma.  (From  cmof ,  an  ass,  and  oniie, 
smell;  said  to  be  grateful  to  the  animal. 
Nat.  ord.,  BoragetoorU  [Boraginacee]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  X-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Ecbium.) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  yellew.flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Small,  pretty  plants 
for  mounds,  rock*work,  and  old  walls,  where,  if 
once  esublished,  they  will  maintain  themselves 
by  seeds ;  seeds  and  diriaions  |  sandy  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  and  thin  layers  of  decomposed  vege- 
table  matter ;  a  few  tender  kinds  require  a  cold 
frame,  and  trine'nimm  a  warm  greenhouse  in  the 
winter. 

BALF-HABDT. 
0.  ri*gidum  {9tM!).    1.    July.    Tauria.    1896. 

—  rupe'ttre  (nek),    i.    May.    Iberia.    I8I9. 

—  Mne'rirfiim  (threc-nenred;.  I.  S.  Amer.  18S4. 

HABOY. 

0.  tfioeriea'ftmi  (spreading).  1.  May.  Caucasus. 

1618. 
^edUoi'dew  (echium-like).     1.    White.     May. 

South  Europe.    1083. 
er«Mi'rti»«  (sand).    1.   June.    Hungary. 

1804. 

—  *V«»i^c'«m  (giant).   8.   April.   Tauria.   1818. 

—  GmeU'ni  (Omelin*s).   1.  Striped.  June.  Altai. 

I8tl9. 

—  numta'num  (mountain).  March.  Levant.  1837. 

*  oi-JcM/e'te  (eastern).   4.    May.   Levant.    1768. 

—  jM»/|rpVtf«m(many.leaved).  1.  July.  Tauria. 

ib29. 

—  terTceum  (sUky.|g«M^.  4.  June.  Iberia.  17»9. 

—  «iiR|ilict'«iiaiMi(aimplMt;.  1.  April.  Siberia. 

I7«e. 

*  aiellmlafhim  (siMU-ataned).  i.  April.  Hungary. 

I8I9. 

Oiro8M01>ioif.  (From  onommif  the  last 
genus,  and  etctos,  like.  Nat  ord..  Borage- 
worU  [BoraginaceiB].  Linn.,  O-jPcnton- 
dria  i-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Eehinm.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  North  American  perennials, 
flowering  in  June ;  thriviuf^  in  sandy  loam,  knd 
propagated  by  aeeda  and  divuion. 

0.  A J'*/><<iMm  (bristly).    1.    YeUow.    1759. 

—  me'i/e  (soft).    4.    White.    1818. 


Omt'chium.  (From  onyx,  a  claw ;  thap* 
of  the  lobes  of  thetionds.  Nat. ord.,  Jem 
[  Pol^rpodiacen] .  Linn.,  24-  Cryficgumia 
l^FiUeet.) 

Stove  Ferns,  with  yellowiah-brown  sporea.  Ssi 
Finns. 

O.  Mini'tam  (golden).    July.    N.  S.  Walea. 

—  Cape'iut  (Cape).    July.    Cape  of  Good  Hept. 

—  lu'cWtim  (shining).    July.    NepniO.    184*. 

Op£]u  Girls.    Ifanii'tiA, 

Opebcula'bia.  (From  opemUm,  a  lid; 
shape  of  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Cimek^mait 
[Cinchonaces].  Linn.,  b-Penimmdrim  1- 
Motiogynia.    Allied  to  Pooiaz.) 

Oreenhonse  herbaceous,  wUte>flowcred 
nials.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a  mild  hotbed  i 
of  some  of  the  planta  as  growth  mmimwiii 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  beat  whca  sesctal 
inches  longi  sandv  loan  and  a  little  flhtynoi^ 
and  dried  piecea  or  leuf-BKmld,  and  •  few  piaeM 
of  chareoali  a  dry,  eold  pit  m 


winter. 

0.  aftpera  (rough  wwfwf).  1.  Jane.  N.  Hnllsal 
1790. 

—  Mtpida  (bristly).   1.  July.  N.  HeUand.  ITfk 

—  oegmif&Hu  (basiUleared).^.  July.  B.  End.  18a«. 
~«essi/i/lo'ra(stalkleas-flowered}.  4.  June.  O^s 

of  Good  Hope.    18M. 

Ophb'lia.  (FiomojiAe/ffio,  aarfioeaUe; 
medicinal.  Nat  ord.,  OettUampvria  [Qeo- 
tianacea].Linn.,  S-Pea/ofiilrJaS- 
Allied  to  the  Gentian.) 

A  pretty  little  annual,  with  tfenrfy  pink 

Seeds  sown  under  a  glass  frame  in  the  be^aniif 
of  April,  and  planted  out  fas  tiM  open  herder  ai 
the  beginning  of  May. 

0.  pmrptu^tcem  (parpfiah).    |.    May.    S.  lad. 

ISSd. 

Ophiopo'qoh.  (From  ophu,  a  sopcnt, 
and  pogoHf  a  beard.  Nat  ord.,  LUgvortt 
[Liliacee].  Linn.,  ^-Hextrndrim,  l-JMeao^ 
gynia.    Allied  to  (^onTallaria.) 

Herbaceous,  white-flowered  pennaiab,  cwept 
where  otherwise  mentioned.   Division  of  the  plant 
at  the  roots,  in  spring,  as  vegetntiott  is  fomniinc 
ingi  dso  by  seed ;  sandv  loam  and  a  Utile  p«M| 
requires  the  protection  of  n  eold  pit  «or  a  ^ 


sheltered  plans  in  winter. 

O.  fnicrme'dte*  (intermediaU). 
18S4. 

—  JoAwVnn  ( Jaburan).    I.    July.   Japan.   itSS^ 

—  Japufnieua  (Japan).    1^.  Lilac,  yadtov.  Jwsu 

Japan.    1784. 

—  pt^tUer  (proliferons).  1^.  July.  Piiiaua.  18«^ 

—  ijiWhM  (spiked).  1.  Violet.  October.  HepeuL 

1831. 

Ophio'xxloh.  (From  ophU,  a  serpen^ 
and  xylon^  wood ;  referring  to  its  twisted 
roots.  Nat.  ord..  Dogbanes  [ApocTnafiea]. 
Linn.,  23Poiygamia  2/>MNr»a.  Allied  to 
Carlssa.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Division  of  the  creeping  steaaei 
rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  M^  to  S<*| 
summer,  00^  to  88*. 

0.  utrpenti'num  (serpentine).    S.    White.    Maib 
S.  Ind.    109s. 
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O'PBBTS.  (From  oph$y$^  eyebrows ;  re- 
fernng  to  the  firinge  of  the  inner  sepals. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orehid$  [Orchidace«e].  linn., 
fiO-GynmNdria  l-Monandria,) 

Xleguit  little  ftroaiid-oreliida.  ehicflj  oatlTei  of 
Bnglaod,  butdiflcult  to  keep  ftlive  UDdereultivft- 
tioa.  DiTimon  of  the  tuberous-like  roots  |  iJeo, 
meet  of  the  hardj  onee  bj  seed,  which  shonld  be 
■own  M  eooB  u  ripe,  or  permitted  to  mw  iteelf  by 
fUliav  on  ^looee,  damp  mo««»  whenee  it  majr  be 
'Ved« 


and  finallj  planted  after  growth  has  taken 
frince.  Apifferm  prefers  rieh,  heavy  soil ;  most  of 
the  othera,  sandjr,  chalky  loam,  and  a  little  peat. 
Considering  their  interesUnp  appearance,  they 
wcUdeeerve  a  frame  or  cold  pit  from  amateurs,  so 
that  they  might  receive  similar  attention  to  small 
nlpinea. 

HALT-HJLBDT. 
0»  mrmnffgru-Nmbt^tu  (bordered-spider-bearing). 
1.    Brown.    April.    Rome*    18:16. 

—  mtr^ta  (dark).  |.  Green,  brown.    May.  Gib- 

raltar.   IMS. 
— /e'rmm-eyiil'fMim  (horse -shoe).    |.    Brown. 

roee.    April.    Corfa. 
"^/mei/U/rm  (drone-flowefed).  |.  Green,  brown, 

pink.    Xante. 
^-f^Mca  (brown). }.  Brown.  June.Glbraltar.mS. 

—  h^tta  (yellow).  }.  Yellow.  April.  Spain.  1818. 
•— «co'lopa«(woodcock>^.Purple.May.Ital.v.l8a«. 

—  ientAredimi'fsra  (saw-fly-bearing),  i.  Yellow, 

brown.    April.    Barbery.     1816. 
— —— mi'nor  (smaller).     ^.     Yellow,    brown. 

April.    N.Africa.    I8S4. 
BABDY. 
O.  ^^^er«(b«e.bearlng).|.  Purple  Jane.England. 

—  mraelmftta  (cobweb).  %.  Brown  June. England. 

—  mraehnofdea  (spider-like).  Brown,  rose.  April. 

Italy.     18M. 

—  mrmnf/eTN  (spidar-bearing).   }.   Green.   May, 

■iigland. 

—  etHt^la  (hair-fringed).    Brown,  white.    April. 

lUly.     IBM. 

—  cwmM'/a  (homed).   |.   White,  purple.   June. 

Crimea.     1844. 

—  ejrnlia'ta  (lofty).  Rose,brown.  April.ltaly.l82«. 
—fuei/feta  (drone-bearing).    |.    Purple,  green. 

June.    England. 
-^^grmmd^r^  (large-flowered).     Bed,   yellow. 
April.     Italy.     I8S8. 

—  mutei'ferm  (fly-bearing),  f.  Purple.  May. Eng- 

land. 

—  igpc'cKtem    (looUng^aes).      Brown,    black. 

April.    South  Europe.    1818. 

—  tmhmtffef  (dun-flj-bearing).    4*    Chocolate, 

VM^,    April.    Clareotia. 

Opora'nthus.    (From  oporoy  antnTnn* 

and  anthoi,  a  flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Amaryl- 

lids   [Amaryllidaceffi].     Linn.,  (H-JIexan- 

dria  l-Mono^nia,  Allied  to  St ernbergia.) 

A  hardy,  free-flowering  bulb,  very  usffol  for 
mixed  borders,  flowering  close  to  the  ground  in 
the  autumn.    For  culture,  see  Amaet'llis. 

O.  Im^teuM  (yellow),  and  kifteu§  mmgmaHf^Hm  (nar- 
row-leaved). \.  Yellow.  September. 
Sooth  Europe.    1»06. 

Opu'htia.  Indian  Fig.  (A  Latin  name, 
of  which  the  derivation  is  not  applicnble 
to  the  speotes  now  placed  under  it.  Nat. 
ord.,  Indian  Fiift  [Caciaceie].  Linn,  12- 
Icoaandria  I'MoMOjfynta,) 


Gree nhnoee  evergreen  sueeulents,  with  yellow 
flowers,  when  not  otherwise  mentioned.  Cuttings, 
by  taking  piecee  off  st  the  joints,  and  drjhig 
them  a  little  before  inserting  them  in  sandy  loam,, 
and  giving  them  a  brisk  bott«im-brat.  The  great 
point  is  to  give  them  a  high  temperature  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  when  growing  in  summer,  say 
from  66®  to  88®  or  00®}  to  reduee  the  moisture 
gradually  as  autnmn  approaches,  but  not  the 
temperature,  until  autumn  is  on  the  wane ;  and 
then  to  keep  them  in  a  low  tempersture  (48®  or 
50®),  and  dry  during  the  winter ;  sandy  loam,  ftbry 
peat,  each  one  part ;  lime-rubbish,  cow-dung,  and 
ehareoal,  one-third  part  each.  Vulgn'rit  has  stood 
in  dry  situations  oat  of  doors  near  London,  and 
has  been  unhurt  when  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  and  wet  excluded  during  winter.  All  species 
of  which  we  know  nothing  but  the  names  have 
been  omitted. 
0.  aflHeana  (whitlsh-s^rfnerf).    Uexioo.    1835. 

—  o/pi'iM  (alpine).    Chili.     I8S0. 

— >  ifmeHcei'flia  (American).    S.  Araer.    1836. 

—  iliw|pe/«'n  (Amyclean).    Naples.     1825. 

—  #ir6«K/a'<a  (jointed).    June.    1880. 

—  awurant^uea  (orange-/mirereif).     8.     Orange, 

vellow.    ChiU.     1884. 
•  BonpL^ndi  (Bonpland's).   July.  Braiil.  I8l6. 

—  J)ra«</<0'iu<i(Brasilian).  95.July.Brasil.  18l6. 

—  eochinitU'/era  (cochineal-bearing).    8.    Red. 

August.    8.  Amer.     lASS. 

—  Mrmgn'te  (wrinkled).    Chili.    1824. 

-•  crw'esn  (thick-toAed)-    *•    Mexico.    1817* 

—  Cttrossa'Btes  (Curassoa).  6.   June.   Curassoa. 

iflge. 
~  — —  eUtn^afta  (elongated).    8. 

—  — —  t&ntta  (long),  o.  June.  Curassoa.  IflfiO. 

—  cytfndriea  (cylindrical).  S.  Scarlet.  Peru.  l/Qg, 
~  ^t'l^iene  (deceiving).  Scarlet.  June.  Mexico. 

1880. 

—  deewma'iM  (areat-oblong).  10.  S.  Amer.  1/68. 

—  decu'mbena  (Ijing-down).  ^.Jane.  Mexico.  1 835. 

—  dtje'eta  (dejected).    Havannsh.     I8S6. 

—  diehoftomu  (two-rowed).  Buenos  Ayrea.  1886. 
->  IhV/e'ti<i  (Dillenins*s).  8.  September.  1810. 
— >Wa'/ior  [tMlUx-Haek'tpined).     6.     July.     9. 

Amer.     1781. 
~  BMle'tua  (outspread).    Lilac,  yellow.    18S4. 

—  aeuifia't*  (cast-forth).  June.  Mexico.  1830. 
—/r'rojr  (fierce).    8.    S.  Amer.     1817' 

"  fieu»  fmliea  (Indian  flff).  3.  Jttne.S.Amer.l781. 
—/ntio'ta  (leafy).    S.  Amer.     1805. 
—/raVf/is  (brittle).    3.     N.  Amer.    1814. 

—  ft0wier^tm  (ronnd-Aendid).    Brasil.    I89p. 
'- Hemmmde'mi    (Hernandea's).        Variegated. 

Mexico.    1837. 

—  Mrrida  (horrid).    Jnly.    8.  Amer.    1706. 

—  imMeafU  (hnbrieated).    8.    18S0. 

—  In^rmiB  (unarmed).    July.    S.  Amer.    I7p6. 

—  tanotola'ta  (spear-head-shapcd).   3.   July.  S. 

Amer.    1706. 

—  leueaee^nthm   (white-flowered).     White.     8« 

Amer.     1838. 

—  IcMo'Mdbii  (white-haired).    4.    White.    Ger- 

many.   1836. 

—  langiapfna  (long-spined).    Brsiil.    1829. 

—  ma'gima  (laraest).     10.    8.  Amer.    1830. 

—  Mc'din  (middle-NMnif-sp'ned).  N.  Amer.  1897. 

—  aiegeeo'fUAa  ( large-spmed).     Mexico.    1836. 

—  Arejrtco'iia  (Mexican).     Mexico.     1838. 

— >  Jlfijeowrte'iMir  (Missouri). June.  N.  Amer.  1814. 

—  wumaeafutha  (singlc-epined)-  1.8.  Amer.  1816. 
— ■  mjffiactt'ntkn  (myriad-spined).  Mexico.  1880. 

—  ntgrieant  (biackish-jptnrd).    8.     Fink.    Au« 

gust.    8.  Amer.     1706. 

—  ntptUfUo  .'small  nopal).    Mexico.    1836. 

—  OMc/nto  (Otto's).    June.    BrasiL    1886. 
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O.  ^(nwto  (IcMt).    Chili.    IMS. 

*~  platpaen'ntha  (broad-aplned).     1814. 

'—  poijfii'ntha  (mtny-flowered).  S.  S.  Anaer.  IRfl. 

•'^  polgara'ntha  (many^ipined).  1.  N.  Amer.  1814. 

—  ptnt'tfo-/«'fMi  (false-tuna).     1811. 

—  pHbe'aeen9{Aowny).    June.     Mexico.     1836. 
»- pulnini?ta  IpoyndfTtd).   June.    Mf-zieo.    1836. 

—  pw/'/Za  (small).    4.     S.  Amer.     1805. 

—  ramulVfera  (branched).   June.  &f  exico.  1836. 
->  •v'p/nNj  (creeping).    Mexico.     1898. 

—  ro'fea  (ros> ).     Rose.    June.    Mrxieo.     1890. 
'— nUiffget^  {xtd'ttemmrd).    Brasil.     18S8. 

—  tenf /r*  (old-man)      1837. 

»- ftfrfeea  (silky).    1.    Chili.     i837- 

—  «;;9inaw'r^a  (go)'len-spined).     Mrxieo.     1838. 

—  tpiwn'tsima  (spiniest).  ?0.  Juljr.  Jamaica.1783. 
-  tpinuif/era   (small-spine-bearing).     Mexico. 

1836. 

—  8tmpe*fim  (8tapelia.li1ie;.  June.  Mexico.  1830. 

—  Bubme'rmiM  (frW'tp'mcd).    2.     i^lQ. 

—  tuiphu^rea  (sulphur-coloured).   S.  Chili.  1627. 

—  tomentfi'aa  {•htffj).    2.     S.  Amer.     1820. 

—  triaea'nika  (three-spined).    2.    H.  Amer. 
'  hi^rrcu/o'/a  (warted).     1.    America.     1818. 
.— fw'na  (luna).    3.    July.    S.  Amer.     1731. 

-— mUga^ri${commim).  8.  July.  South  Europe. 
1596. 

Orach.  {A' triplex  horie^nsin.)  This 
is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  Rame  manner 
as  spinach,  to  which  it  \a  much  preferred 
by  many  persons,  although  it  belongs  to 
a  tribe  whose  wbole^omeness  is  vexy  sus- 
picious. 

Sotl, — Tt  flourishes  best  in  a  rich,  moist 
soil,  and  in  an  open  compartment. 

Sow  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
again  in  the  spring  for  succession,  in 
drills  six  inches  apart.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  about  an  inch  high,  thin  to  six 
inches  asunder,  and  those  removed  may 
be  planted  out  at  the  same  distance  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  watered  occasion- 
ally until  established.  For  early  produc- 
tion sow  in  a  moderate  hotbed  at  the 
same  time  as  those  in  the  natural  ground. 
The  leaves  must  be  gathered  for  use 
whilst  young,  otherwise  they  become 
stringy  and  worthless. 

To  §ave  Seed. — Some  plants  of  the 
spring  sowing  must  be  left  ungathered 
from,  and  thinned  to  about  eight  inches 
apait.  The  seeds  ripen  about  the  end 
of  August,  when  the  plants  mast  be 
pulled  up,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the 
seed  rubbed  out  for  use. 

Obanoe.     (Ci'/ma    <tura!ntium).    See 

Cl'TRUS. 

Oranoe  Thorn.    Citrioha'tw. 

Orchard  is  an  enclosure  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  trees.  With 
respect  to  the  situation  and  aspect  for  an 
orchard,  avoid  very  low,  damp  situations 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
admit ,  for  in  very  wet  soils  no  fruit-trees 
will  prosper,  nor  the  fniit  be  fine :  but  a 


moderately  low  situation,  free  ftam  o& 
pious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  as 
elevated  ground,  as  being  les^  exposed 
to  tempestuous  winds;  thongh  a  ^toa- 
tion  having  a  small  declivity  is  very  de- 
sirable, especially  if  its  aspect  ineline 
towards  the  east,  south-east,  or  sonth, 
which  are  rather  more  eligible  than  a 
westerly  aspect;  but  a  north  aspect  is 
the  worst  of  all  for  an  orchard,  unless 
particularly  compensated  by  the  peculiar 
temperament  or  good  quality  of  the  soO. 
Any  common  field  or  pasture  that  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  com,  grass,  or 
kitchen-garden  vegetables  is  snitable  for 
an  orchitfd ;  if  it  should  prove  of  a  loaiQy 
nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage. 
Any  soil,  however,  of  a  good  qnalxnr,  noC 
too  light  and  dry,  nor  too  heavy,  stab- 
bom,  or  wet,  but  of  a  mediam  natare, 
friable  and  open,  with  not  less  than  one 
spade  deep  of  good  staple,  will  be  proper. 
Drain  thoroughly,  and  trench  befoK 
planting.  Plant  in  October,  or,  at  the 
latest,  in  November.  Trees  will  succeed 
if  planted  later ;  but  thoae  are  the  bea 
months.  Plant  on  stations  {See  Su- 
TioHs) ;  and  the  following  is  a  good  se- 
lection : — Of  AppUi,  plant  for  KUdkem 
use  Keswick  Codling,  Blank's  Codling, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  DumeloWa  Seedtinf, 
Minshall  Crab,  Bedfordshire  Fotind- 
ling,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Hawtbonidea, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain,  King  of  Pip- 
pins, and  John  Apple.  For  Dtttefi: 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Red  Margaret, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Early  Nonpareil,  Pit- 
maston,  Pearson's  Plate,  lUbston  Pip- 
pin, Boss  Nonpareil,  Old  Nonpaiei!, 
Lamb-Abbey  Pearmain,  Stormer  Pip- 
pin, and  Court  Pendu  Plat.  Of  Cherriea : 
Early  Purple  Griotte,  Early  May  Doke^ 
Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Bigarrean,  Florenee, 
Late  Duke,  Morello,  and  Buttuei's  Oc- 
tober Morello.  Of  Plums:  Preeoee  ds 
Tours,  Morocco,  Orleans,  Drap  d'Or, 
Greengage,  Royal  H&tive,  Beine  Claade 
Violette,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Sl  Martia'k 
Quetsche,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Wine- 
sour,  Magnum  Bonum,  St  Catherine, 
and  Ixworth  Imp^ratriee.  In  the  pre- 
ceding lists  we  have  named  the  varieties 
in  their  order  of  ripening  ;  but  in  this  of 
Pears  the  months  named  are  those  in 
which  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Jif/jr,  Doyenne 
d'fet^  Jvffvst,Beno\f^t.  5ep/.,  WtlUami' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  d*Amalis,  Jalonsie 
de  Fontenay  Vender.  Od.^  Dnchesse 
d'Orleans,  Marie  Louse,  Fondante  d*Aa- 
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tomne.  JTov.,  Benrr^  Bobo,  Thompnon'B, 
Doyenne  Gris,  Urbaniste.  Dec.^  Bacon's 
Incomparable,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. 
Jan.,  Benrri  Langelier,  Koight's  Monarch. 
Fek^  Inconnue  Van  Mens,  Susette  de 
BavayiDocheKBe  de  Mars.  Marchyliewcik 
Bretonnean.  April,  Fortune  Parmen- 
tier,  BexgamoU^e  d'Esperen. 

()bcha]u>  Houkk.  This  is  the  name 
applied  by  Mr.  Rivers,  nnrsetyman,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  to  cheap  glazed  structures, 
in  which  he  grows  hardy  fruits  in  pots, 
and  planted  in  the  borders. 

We  have  found  that  such  a  green- 
bouse,  without  any  heating  apparatus,  is 
most  useful,  not  only  for  growing  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  but 
early  Peas,  Radishes,  Strawberries,  LeU 
tnces,  Bmali  Salading,  and  Potatoes. 
Snch  a  structure  is  the  following,  de- 
scribed hy  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  highly  use- 
fal  work,  **'  The  Orchard  House.** 

We  will  suppose  that  an  orchard  house 
thirty  feet  long  is  required.  A  ground 
plan,  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
must  be  marked  out,  ten  posts  or  studs 
of  good  yellow  deal,  four  inches  by  three, 
and  nine  feet  in  length,  or  if  larch  poles, 
Mteen  inches  in  girth,  can  be  procured, 
they  are  quite  equal  in  durability ;  these 
latter  must  be  cut  in  two,  and  the  flat 
aides  placed  outwards;  these  posts,  or 
studs,  whether  larch  or  deal,  must  be 
fixed  two  feet  in  the  ground  firmly,  and 
the  ground  ends  roust  be  charred  two 
feet  four  inches  from  the  bottom,  which 
adds  much  to  their  durability:  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this,  the  back  line  of 
studs,  will  stand  seven  feet  in  height 
clear  from  the  surface.  For  the  front 
wall,  ten  studs,  four  feet  long,  must  be 
inserted  in  the  ground  one  and  a  half 
feet,  80  that  they  stand  two  feet  six  inches 
dear  from  the  surface ;  on  these  studs, 
both  at  front  and  back,  must  be  nailed  a 
plate  four  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  on 
which  the  rafters  are  to  rest;  the  studs 
are  thus  far  arranged  in  two  lines.  Now, 
ihen,  for  the  rafters :  these  must  be  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  four  inches  by  two  in 
thickness,  placed  with  the  narrow  sur- 
ISace  upwards,  to  spare  the  trouble  of 
"  ploughing,"  to  make  the  rebate  for  the 
glass,  which  is  great  labour  and  waste  of 
material.  On  the  upper  side  of  each 
rafter,  exactly  in  the  centre,  must  be 
nailed  a  slip  of  half-inch  board,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide ;  this  will  leave 
half  an  inch  and  one-eighth  on  each  side 


for  the  glass  to  rest  on— 4iot  too  much 
when  the  width  of  the  glass  is  given. 
We  have  thus  the  rafters  so  far  prepared 
for  glazing,  but  not  yet  fitted  on  the 
plates  at  top  and  bottom :  they  must 
never  be  morticed,  but  let  in  at  top  by 
cutting  out  a  piece,  and  sloped  off  at 
bottom. 

To  receive  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
reftera,  a  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  deal 
board,  six  inches  wide,' must  be  nailed 
along  the  top  to  the  end  of  each  refter, 
so  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface,  and  in 
this  should  be  a  groove  to  receive  the 
upper  end  of  each  piece  of  glass ;  at  the 
bottom,  a  piece  of  board,  one  inch  thick 
and  six  inches  wide,  must  be  let  in  for 
tlie  glass  to  rest  on,  and  to  carry  off  the 
water.  We  have  thus  bo  far  a  sloping 
roof,  seven  feet  three  inches  (with  the 
plate)  high  at  back,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  high  in  front;  but  the  glass  is  not 
yet  in.  The  most  economical  glass  is 
sixteen-ounce  British  sheet,  which  can  be 
bought  at  24d.  or  Sd.  per  foot,  and  the 
best  size  twenty  inches  by  twelve ;  put- 
tying the  laps,  as  it  prevents  breakage  by 
frost;  placing  it  cross- wise,  so  that  the 
rafters  must  be  about  twenty  incftei  omii- 
€Ut,  On  and  outside  the  back  studs,  half- 
inch  boards  must  be  nailed,  well  seasoned, 
so  that  they  do  not  shrink  too  much ; 
these  must  be  painted  white.  In  the 
back  wall,  sliding  shutters,  two  feet  six 
inches  by  one  foot,  in  grooves,  must  be 
fixed,  for  complete  ventilation ;  two  close 
to  the  roof,  and  two  about  eighteen  inches 
from  it. 

The  front  must  have,  also,  half-inch 
boards  nailed  on  outside  the  studs ;  one 
of  them,  the  upper  one,  to  be  on  binges, 
so  as  to  let  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
house ;  these,  when  all  open  in  hot  wea- 
ther, ventilate  thoroughly.  To  add  to 
this  (and  it  is  all  required  in  summer), 
the  boards  will  shrink  and  let  in  air :  a 
fierce  sunlight  is  thus  admitted  by  the 
large  glass,  and  abundance  of  air,  in 
which  all  fruit- trees  thrive  to  admiration. 
So  much  for  the  timber  and  glass ;  but 
when  one  sees  that  to  walk  along  the 
centre  of  the  building,  which  is  about 
four  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  a  per- 
son must  be  of  very  diminutive  stature, 
the  inquiry  arises.  How  is  head-room 
to  be  made?  How  simple  is  the  an- 
swer 1  Make  a  trench  two  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  in  the  centre  of 
the  ground  plan ;  this  will  leave  a  border 
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on  pnch  side  foar  feet  nine  inches  wide. 
The  bottom  of  this  trench  fonns  the  foot- 
path ;  its  sides  most  be  supported  with 
boards,  or  with  four-inch  brick.woik. 
Now,  as  everything  depends  on  these 
borders  ~for  there  must  be  no  benches 
and  no  shelves— care  must  be  taken  to 
make  their  snrface  loose  and  open  t.loose 
materials,  such  as  coarse  cinders,  liroe- 
mbbish  from  old  walls,  or  bricks  broken 
into  pieces  in  sixe  from  a  nnt  to  a  wal- 
nut, may  be  laid  on  them  about  four 
inches  deep;  they  may  then  be  forked 
over  to  about  nine  inches  in  depth,  well 
mixing  the  above  materials  with  the  soil ; 
you  thus  have  two  borders  not  too  far 
fh>m  the  glass,  and  on  which  your  orchard 
will  thrive  admirably.  It  will  appear 
odd  to  read  about  trees  thriving  on  in- 
stead of  til  a  border;  but  when  explained 
that  this  is  to  be  an  orchard  in  pots,  it 
will  not  seem  so  contrary  to  our  usual 
garden- culture. 

Orchids  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
the  EpipkyUi,  or  those  growing  upon 
trees,  and  Terretirialt  or  ground-orchids, 
which  grow  upon  the  earth.  The  two 
classes  require  some  difference  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  grown,  a  differ- 
ence  pointed  out  in  this  work  under  each 
genus  in  its  alphabetical  order.  At  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  general 
directions  as  are  applicable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  both  classes  of  Orchidt  requiring 
Stove  treatment, 

Houte  for  Orchids,'^k%  they  require 
great  light,  the  house  ought  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  catch  all  the  ravs  of  light 
from  the  sun.  A  spsn  roofed  one  will 
do  so,  or  to  the  greatest  degree;  and 
so  low  in  the  angle,  that  the  plants, 
whether  in  pots  or  baskets,  or  on  logs 
of  wood,  will  all  be  near  to  the  glass. 
AVe  find  the  best  aspect  is  for  the  roof 
to  fall  due  east  and  west;  then  the  length- 
way  of  the  house  will,  of  course,  be 
north  and  south.  By  this  means  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  more  equal- 
ised. In  the  cold  mornings  of  early 
spring  the  sun  will  sooner  give  light  and 
heat  on  the  east  side,  and  will  be  at  noon 
in  such  a  position  that  his  beams  will  be 
slanting  to  the  angle  of  the  roof,  whilst 
in  the  afternoon  bis  power  to  give  light 
and  heat  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 
Every  plant  in  this  house  will  thus  have 
its  due  share  of  light  and  heat.  During 
the  hot  months  of  May,  Jane,  July,  and 
August,  the  shade  or  blind  can  be  let 


down  on  the  morning  aide  of  the  hooss^ 
drawn  up  at  noon,  and  let  down  on  the 
afternoon  side  just  as  the  son  shines; 
thus  giving  the  plants  aU  the  light  possi* 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  thea 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
need  not  be  any  upright  glass  at  the  aides 
or  ends  of  the  house.    The  walls  onght 
to  rise  high  enough  to  allow  a  comfort- 
able walk  and  head-room.    The  raften 
and  lights  ought  to  be  fixed,  md  to  give 
air  a  few  openings  may  be  easily  eoft- 
trived  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house, 
and  a  few  sliding  panels  near  the  floor  ia 
the  walls.    This  oold  air  ought  to  flowia 
over  the  hot  pipes,  and  to  become  heated 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  \he  plants. 
In  summer,  when  there  ia  no  heat  in  ths 
pipes,  the  external  air  is  naturally  so 
warm  that  no  injury  will  aecme  to  the 
plants  by  admitting  it  into  the  booBe 
witliout  being  artificially  heated.    Itii 
almost  absolutely  neeetiaary  to  have  more 
than  one  house.    However  email  the  col- 
lection may  be,  there  will  be  some  that 
require  more  heat  than  the  others.   The 
orchids  of  South  America  will  flomiah  ftff 
better  in  a  house  of  moderate  tempentan 
than  in  a  house  highly  heated.     Thii 
house  we  would  distingniah  by  the  nam 
of  '*  the  Mexican  house."    The  ordiidii 
natives  of  Java,  Borneo,  Singapore,  tiie 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  hoc  jungloi 
of  Hiodostan,  require,  on  the  other  hsod, 
a  much  higher  temperature,  and  dosib 
moist  atmosphere.    The  houae  for  the« 
plants  we  would  deaignale  ''the  Bast 
Indian  House."    By  having  t«o  honsea 
a  considtirable  number  of    advantagea 
will  be  secured.    The  Indian  tabea,  aa 
soon  as  they  have  made  there  growth  for 
the  year,  where  there  are  two  houses,  a^ 
be  removed  into  the  cooler  or  Mexkaa 
house ;  and  that  removal  or  change  of 
temperature  will  harden  their  pi^ade. 
bulbs,  and  concentrate  the  sap,  ca«iaf 
them  thereby  to  become  more  healthj^ 
robust,  and  free  to  flower.    Should  a^ 
of  the  South  American  aperiea  reqpve 
a  little  more  heat,  they  oouU  be  eoaiv^ 
niently  removed  into  the  Indian  house  la 
make  their  growth.  The  cooler  honae  w31 
also  be  useful  to  place  any  of  the 
species  in  when  in  flower,  which  ol 
will  considerably  prolong  their  aeaaon  of 
blooming.     The  two  houaee  may  join 
each  other,  divided  by  a  partition  eikhc* 
of  brick  or  glass.     We  ttbould  prefer 
glass,  aa  being  neater,  and  ahowing  at 
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tlia  plants,  in  both  honaes,  to  greater  ad- 
▼aotage. 

Heating, — Ah  these  plants  require, 
daring  the  seasons  of  growth,  a  larger 
amount  of  moisture  than  most  other 
plants,  the  plan  to  effect  this  is  to  heat 
the  houses  with  hot  water  pipes,  laid  in 
tanks.  The  water  in  these  '.anks  should 
be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  pipes  about 
an  inch  with  water.  The  tanks  need 
not  be  more  than  ten  inches  wide,  iuflide 
measure.  The  diameter  of  the  pipes 
should  be  tihree  inches  and  a  half.  At 
some  eonTenient  place  there  ought  to  be 
a  tap  to  let  off  the  water  out  of  the  tanks. 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  sweet  moisture.  If  the  water 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tanks  for  a 
length  of  time  it  becomes  foul,  and  then, 
when  heated,  sends  forth  a  disagreeable 
smell,  which  is  very  unhealthy  both  to 
plants  and  persons.  In  winter,  when 
the  plants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  mostly  at 
rest^  they  require  a  drier  atmosphere. 
In  order  to  induce  this,  the  tanks  ought 
to  be  emptied  during  the  winter  months, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  February.  Should  the  plants  appear 
to  shrivel  too  much,  the  pipes  may  be 
oceasionally  syringed  early  in  the  morn- 
ings of  fine  days.  The  number  of  pipes 
and  tanks  required  depends,  of  course, 
upon  Uie  size  of  the  houses.  The  large 
boose  at  Messrs.  Henderson's,  of  Pine- 
Apple  nace,  has  four  tanks  in  it;  the 
width  of  the  house  is  eighteen  feet 
Two  of  those  tanks  are  open,  that  in, 
have  no  cover,  and  are  placed  under  a 
platform  formed  with  large,  thick  slates, 
spaces  being  left  between  each  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  ascend  amongst  the 
plants.  The  other  tanks  have  covers  to 
them,  with  holes  to  let  out  the  moisture. 
These  holes  have  brass  lids  to  them,  so 
that  the  moisture  can  be  confined  as  cir- 
cumstances require.  Now,  this  answers 
the  purpose  well  during  the  months  of 
Bpfing;  but  we  hate  too  much  moisture 
during  winter,  so  that  the  plants  grow 
mors  than  they  flower.  Supposing,  then, 
a  house  eighteen  feet  wide  requires  four 
tanks,  a  house  fourteen  feet  will  require 
three ;  nine  feet,  two ;  and  less  than  that, 
only  one.  The  return-pipes'  may  run 
under  the  tanks  to  the  boiler,  or,  if  the 
tanks  are  piaced  so  near  the  floor  that 
the  return-pipes  cannot  be  placed  under, 
tbey  may  be  arranged  to  run  on  one  side. 
The  best  kind  of  boiler  we  know  is  one 


formed  of  several  round  pipes,  connected 
at  each  end  by  a  square  one.  From  this 
square  pipe  the  hot  water  rises  into  the 
tanks,  and  the  return- pipes  bring  the 
water  back  to  it  to  be  rebeated.  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  hothouse  builder  at  Kensal 
New  Town,  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  up 
these  boilers,  and  they  answer  admirably. 

iSAe/tw«,— In  any  convenient  part  of 
the  house  where  a  shelf  can  be  put  so 
near  the  glass  as  to  allow  plants  in  pots 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  them.  We  have  always  found  small 
plants  in  pots,  that  have  made  a  good 
stai-t,  do  well  in  such  a  Aquation.  The 
plants,  however,  should  not  be  too  near 
the  glass.  The  extremity  of  the  leaves 
shonJd  be  at  least  nine  inches  from  it. 
The  shelves,  also,  should  not  be  placed 
where  the  water  that  overflows  or  nins 
through  the  pots  will  drop  upon  any  plan  ts. 

Stofei, — The  arrangement  of  these  will 
depend  upon  the  width  of  the  house.  If 
the  house  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  walk 
all  round  it,  and  a  walk  in  the  centre, 
there  will  be  two  stages.  The  centre 
walk  should  be  elevated  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, to  allow  head- room  for  the  manager 
and  visitore  to  walk  comfortably.  This  ele- 
vated walk  is  of  considerable  use,  a!  Vording 
a  good  opportunity  to  watch  the  progress 
and  state  of  the  plants,  and  to  observe 
when  they  require  watering,  repotting, 
and  cleaning  from  insects.  An  example 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  the 
orchid- house  at  Kew. 

8kelve$  of  the  i9la^.— Every  shelf 
ought  to  be  a  shallow  cistern  to  hold 
water.  Blue  slate  is  the  best  material  to 
form  each  shelf  on  the  stage.  The  up- 
right slate  forming  the  sides  of  each 
ought  to  be  elevated  at  least  two  inches, 
and  made  water-tight  These  cistern- 
shelves  may  dther  be  filled  with  small, 
pebbly  gravel,  all  the  sand  or  other  bind- 
ing material  being  washed  out  of  it  to 
prevent  it6  setting  hard,  or  they  may  be 
left  empty,  and  shallow  pots  turned  up- 
side down.  Just  high  enough  to  allow  the 
plants  to  stand  clear  of  the  water ;  for  it 
is  intended  that  these  dstem-Hhelves 
should  be,  during  summer,  kept  full  of 
water.  These  shelves  of  the  stage  must 
be  as  near  the  glass  as  the  size  of  the 
plant  will  allow.  Several  advantages  to 
the  health  of  the  orchids  accrue  from  this 
arrangement  Tbe  most  important  is  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  air,  at 
a  time  when  the  heat  of  simimer  renders 
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tbe  Application  of  heat  to  the  tanks  nn- 
advisable.  Another  advantage  is  the  pre- 
vention of  the  attacks  of  insects,  sach  as 
woodlice  and  shigs.  These  destructives 
cannot  travel  through  water ;  and  as  the 
plants  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  number 
of  little  islands,  they  are  protected  both 
day  and  night  from  these  devouring  ene- 
mies. Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  the  citadel  itself  does  not  harbour 
them.  The  cockroach  and  woodlouse 
often  secrete  themselves  during  the  day 
amongst  the  rough  pieces  of  turf  and 
broken  pots  used  as  drainage.  If  there 
is  any  suspicion  that  these  enemies  are 
in  these  secret  places,  they  must  be  dili- 
gently sought  for,  by  visiting  the  houses 
with  a  buU's-eye  lantern  by  night,  and 
catching  them  at  their  depredations. 
Pursue  them  with  all  your  diligence. 
Should  the  tender  roots,  or  flower-shoots, 
still  appear  to  be  eaten  occasionally,  take 
the  severe  measure  of  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots,  and  search  for  the 
vermin  amongst  the  peat  and  potsherds, 
and  when  they  are  once  entirely  got  rid 
of,  take  care  no  place  the  plants  so  that 
their  leaves  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
anything  that  will  form  a  bridge  for  the 
insects  to  travel  on. 

Hanging  up  Planti  on  Logs  or  in 
Btukels. — Large-headed  nails,  or  hooks, 
may  be  driven  into  the  rafters,  or  strong 
iron  rods,  well  painted,  may  be  suspended 
along  the  roof  over  the  walks,  and  strong 
iron  hooks,  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 
placed  at  proper  distances  to  hang  up 
the  various  kinds  of  plants  that  require 
such  situations.  "We  recommend  the 
situation  for  these  to  be  over  the  walks, 
to  prevent  the  water,  when  applied  upon 
the  plants,  falling  on  the  stages  or  shelves. 

Where  these  plants  are  numerous,  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  a  part  of  the  house 
to  them.  Underneath  would  be  a  con- 
venient siCaation  for  a  cistern  to  contain 
the  rain  water  that  falls  upon  the  roof — 
the  best  of  all  water  for  watering  purposes. 

Cisiem. — This  is  almost  indispensable. 
The  one  in  the  orchid-house  at  Messrs. 
Henderson's  is  formed  with  slate  one  inch 
thick.  The  great  use  is  the  heating  the 
water  for  syringing  and  watering  pur- 
poses. Anothiir  u**''  and  an  important 
one  too,  is  for  dipping  the  blocks  with 
the  plants  on  them ;  also  to  dip  the 
Stanho'peeUt  OoitgoWtu,  and  other  plants 
in  baskets.  When  those  plants  begin  to 
grow  in  the  spring  they  require  a  good 


steeping,  and  the  cistern  offers  a  propct 
place  for  that  purpose.  Two  or  threa 
hours  will  not  be  too  mach  to  steep  tbem. 
The  peat  during  the  time  of  rest  beeomet 
dry  and  hard,  and  requires  this  wetting 
to  soften  it,  especially  if  the  plants  sis 
to  be  shifted  into  new  baskets. 

As  orchids  require  frequent  syringing, 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day, ««  baia 
made  use  of  pots — garden  pots,  in  fiMt, 
without  holes.  These  are  placed  RHmd 
the  house,  near  the  hot-water  pipes,  at  a 
small  distance,  about  six  or  nine  fieei 
apart  Our  readers  that  are  in  the  bsbil 
of  syringing  will  immediately  perccivt 
the  great  saving  of  time  and  labonr  bj 
having  these  pots  so  handy.  Instead  of 
having  the  water  to  cany  in  garden 
watering-pans,  these  pots,  being  kept 
constantly  full  of  warm  water,  are  alwi^ 
ready. 

Sgringing  in  Winter, — Daring  thedaik 
days  of  winter  the  operation  of  syringinf 
requires  considerable  judgment.  A  largt 
number  of  orchids  will  be  at  rest,  n- 
quiring  but  little  water,  especially  thoat 
in  poU,  Others,  on  logs,  must  be  syiinfed 
on  such  mornings  as  the  son  is  likely  to 
shine.  There  are,  however,  a  few  plana, 
even  in  pots,  that  are  mnch  benefited 
by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  at  aQ 
seasons  of  the  year.  Huntle'ya  vMJa'oi 
and  H.  melea'grii  are  two  plants  moch 
improved  by  this  mode  of  dreatmeot; 
and  the  reason  they  are  so  improved  k 
evident  enough,  when  we  consider  the 
situation  in  which  they  grow  naturally. 
Dr.  Sohomburgh  found  them  growing  on 
moist  rocks,  near  to  a  cataract,  oo  a  river 
(Essequibo,  we  believe)  in  British  Guiana 

All  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  bo 
pseudo-bulbs  require  more  sjyringing  in 
winter  than  those  that  have  such  reaer* 
voire  of  vegetable  life  to  snstain  thesa. 
The  generic  or  family  names  of  sadi  as 
we  mean  are— ^e'ricbf«,  An^ra^an^  PAa- 
Ugno'ptis,  Bcnanthe'ra,  8accolm,'lnmm^  SoT' 
ca'iUhus^  and  Va'nda.  All  these  have  a 
simple  stem,  clothed  with  leaves.  If 
exposed  to  a  Ugh,  dry  heat,  the  leaves 
and  stems  will  shrivel  much  mare  ihao 
is  beneficial  to  their  health ;  therefoie, 
whenever  a  shrivflling  is  perceived,!^ 
them  have  a  gentle  syringing,  thoroughly 
wetting  the  whole  plant.  This  wiU  re> 
vive  them,  and  keep  them  fresh  and 
healthy. 

Syringing  tn  Spring  and  fi'vflMter.— It  is 
during  these  two  growing  seasons  that 
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the  syringe  is  most  beneficial,  and  then 
they  shonld  be  deluged  almost  with 
showers  from  the  syringe,  taking  the 
precaatiott  to  allow  them  to  become  dry 
ODoe  a  dflQT.  They  are  sure  to  become 
diy  enough  during  the  night.  Let  the 
water  from  the  syringe  be  milk-warm 
nin  water,  and  let  it  fall  gently  upon 
theplants,  thus  imitating  natural  Mhowers 
of  rain  as  much  as  possible.  We  have 
found  the  plants  much  refreshed  in 
sanuner  by  a  gentle  syringing,  when  it 
was  actually  raining  out  of  doors.  In 
troth,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  managed, 
we  should  be  glad  to  expose  them,  during 
the  gentle,  warm  showers  of  April,  to  the 
nin  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  We  are 
quite  sure  it  would  do  them  good.  It  is, 
however,  the  plants  on  logs  that  benefit 
most  by  the  use  of  the  syringe,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  Of  course,  they 
leqoire  the  most  when  they  are  making 
fresh  roots  and  growths ;  but  even  when 
at  rest  they  must  be  syringed  occasionally, 
to  prevent  the  roots  and  pseudo-bulbs 
from  shrinking  too  much.  In  that  state, 
the  finest-rosed  syringe  must  be  used,  to 
prevent  so  much  water  falling  upon  the 
plants  (if  any)  below. 

Daring  the  seasons  when  the  syringe 
is  used  most  freely,  should  any  of  the 
plants  have  perfected  their  growth,  and 
eonseqaently  require  less  water,  place 
such  in  a  comer  of  the  house  by  them- 
selves, and  syringe  them  lees  frequently. 
Tovards  the  end  of  summer  the  whole 
of  the  plants  ought  to  be  perfecting 
their  growths,  excepting  the  Indian  ones 
above-mentioned  and  the  HufUU*yas. 
These  grow,  more  or  less,  all  the  year, 
but  others  must  have  an  entire  rest; 
therefore,  oease  syringing  so  much  as 
soon  as  you  think  there  is  a  fulness  and 
ripeness  about  the  pseudo-bulbs,  showing 
that  they  have  made  the  growth  for  the 
year.  If  you  continue  syringing  as  much 
as  ever,  there  is  danger  of  starting  them 
again  into  growing  prematurely,  and  then 
you  will  have  we^Sc,  puny  shooto,  and  in- 
jure both  the  flowering  and  growth  for 
the  ensuing  season.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  particular  time  when  to  oease 
syringing,  or  watering  at  the  root  with  a 
girden-pot;  experience  and  observation 
muft  guide  the  cultivator.  In  general, 
wen^y  say  the  quantity  of  water,  whether 
applied  with  the  garden-pot  or  syringe, 
ought  to  be  considerably  lessened  towards 
the  end  of  summer— that  is,  about  the 


end  of  August  The  pseudo-bulbs  ought 
to  be  then  fully  formed ;  and,  whenever 
that  is  the  case,  they  require  much  lesa 
water.  By  the  middle  of  October  the 
water  ought  to  be  entirely  withheld,  ex- 
cepting just  enough  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  shrivelling. 

8hading.^-yfe  use  a  kind  of  canvass 
called  **  bunting."  It  is  thin  and  open  in 
the  mesh,  yet  just  close  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  through 
the  glass,  and  injuring  the  flowers  and 
leaves.  We  shall  try  to  describe  how  it 
is  applied.  First,  a  pole  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  the  length  of  the  house, 
or  rather  longer,  is  made  of  deal,  and 
quite  round.  At  one  end  a  kind  of  wheel 
is  fixed,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  pole 
(about  one-third).  On  each  side  of  this 
wheel  a  round  board  is  nailed,  projecting 
beyond  it  about  three  inches.  These 
boards  are  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  are  bevelled  off  from  the 
inside.  When  this  is  done,  it  forms  a 
groove.  This  is  intended  to  receive  the 
cord,  it  being  nailed  to  the  wheel.  The 
canvass  is  then  nailed  to  the  long  pole,  it 
having  first  been  sewn  together  of  Uie  size 
of  the  house.  The  pole,  with  the  canvass 
attached  to  it,  is  then  laid  upon  the  house, 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  2|  inches  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  nailed  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  house,  and  the 
canvass  is  tightly  stretched  and  nailed  to 
the  flat  piece  of  wood,  using  some  narrow 
woollen  lists,  stretched  along  it  previously 
to  driving  in  the  tacks.  This  prevents, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  eanvass  from 
tearing  off  with  the  winds.  Then,  taking 
hold  of  the  cord  now  wrapped  round  the 
wheel,  and  pulling  at  it,  the  wheel  turns 
round,  and,  of  course,  the  pole  also ;  the 
canvass  wraps  round  it,  and,  at  last,  is 
rolled  up  at  the  top ;  the  cord  is  then 
fastened  toalongkindof  button, and  there 
remains  till  shade  is  required.  The  cord  is 
then  unfolded,  and  the  pole  let  gradually 
down  to  the  bottom,  where  some  pieces 
of  wood  stop  it  firom  going  off  the  house, 
or  tearing  awi^  the  canvass  from  the 
top.  It  may  be  made  to  last  longer,  by 
having  weather-boards  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  house  to  receive  the  canvass  when 
rolled  up  under  it,  thus  sheltering  it  from 
the  rain,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  its 
decay.  Care  must  be  taken,  when  it  is 
rolled  up,  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.  During 
the  dark,  short  days  of  winter,  when  the 
SOD  has  not  power  to  ix\jure  the  plants, 
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the  bliod  roAj  be  stored  away  in  some 
dry  shed  or  room  till  the  dayH  lengthen, 
and  the  sunshine  becomes  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants. 

I^  proper  amount  of  Heat,  Moitture, 
and  Air  the  Plants  require  at  all  time*  of 
the  y«ar.~  The  power  of  heating  should 
be  more  than  is  reqoireu  in  ordinary  win 
ters,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  those 
very  severe  ones  that  sometimes  occur. 
It  is  slways  easy  enough  to  f^ve  less  heat 
in  moderate  weather  by  having  less  iire 
applied  under  the  boiler.  The  degrees 
of  heat  required  we  shall  now  give  for 
all  the  year. 
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Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
lowest  temperature  at  all  seasons  is  in 
the  morning;  that  is,  before  the  fires  are 
stirred.  The  heat  in  the  mornings  in 
summer  will  depend  upon  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  doors ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  may  be  regulated  by  giving  air. 
The  principle  of  having  a  lower  tempera- 
ture during  the  night  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  variations  even  in  tropical  countries, 
in  that  respect,  are  great 

Waterina  voith  the  Oarden-pot, — As  a 
general  rule,  let  it  be  laid  down  never  to 
water  an  orchid  except  it  requires  it ; 
therefore,  in  commencing  to  water,  ob- 
serve each  plant  well,  but  quickly,  and 
water  accordingly.  An  orolud  requires 
watering  when  it  is  growing  and  dry. 
The  quantity  to  be  given  depends,  again, 
upon  the  stage  of  its  growth.  If  the 
young  shoots  and  new  roots  are  Just  be. 
ginning  only  to  make  their  appearsnoe, 
they  require  a  very  moderate  quantity ; 
but,  as  then  the  plant  ought  to  be  re- 
potted, and  the  new,  fresh  compost  is,  or 
should  be,  moist  c^f  itself,  the  water  must 
be  withheld  until  the  surface,  at  least,  feels 
quite  dry  to  the  touch.  Again,  the  water 
should  be  applied  at  a  small  distance  from 


the  young  shoots,  which  ought  never  li 
be  saturated,  or  even  wetted,  espeeisllj 
either  in  the  dark,  doady  days  of  vintef 
or  of  early  spring.  In  aommer,  whoa 
the  heat  is  inereased,  the  ami  fining, 
and  air  given,  the  operator  need  not  bo 
so  nice,  as  the  extra  water  will  soon 
evaporate,  anddiyup  even  fkt>m  the  jooug 
and  tender  shoots.  When  the  yooof 
shoots  begin  to  form  p^ieiido-balbs,  tbo 
quantity  of  water  may  be  increased,  ear« 
being  taken  that  it  does  not  lodge  in  tbe 
leafy  sheaths  which  surround  the  gna 
or  young  bulbs,  especially  of  Cmille'yaL 
We  have  often  seen  a  year*8  growth  de- 
stroyed by  allowing  the  water  to  lodge  ia 
those  tender  parte.  The  wi^y  to  wemdj 
this  is  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  a  sanfi 
pair  of  scissors,  to  slit  open  to  the  bottoea 
the  sheaths  that  hold  the  water;  bit 
this  is  an  operation  that  mnat  be  dont 
very  carefully,  without  ii^nring  the  yeesf 
pseudo-bulb,  or  the  cure  will  be  as  \mdm 
the  disease ;  for,  if  yon  wound  a  paendo- 
bulb,  ten  to  one  it  will  perish.  As  aosa 
as  these  sheaths  torn  yellow,  and  not 
before,  they  may  be  entirely  nanaeei 
safely.  When  in  that  state  th^  w3 
easily  part  from  the  bulb  whhont  i^jaiog 
it,  if  carefully  pulled  off.  When  tht 
growths  are  young,  whether  the  water  is 
applied  with  the  rose  or  spont  alone,  it 
will  generally  be  quite  suffident  to  wet 
tbe  earth  or  compost  only  roond 
the  edge  of  each  pot.  If  the 
poured  indiscriminately  all  over  the  ear- 
face  of  the  oompost^  especially  in  the 
early  season  of  the  year,  the  eonseqaanee 
will  be  to  endanger  the  young  ahoota.  At 
that  season,  and  in  that  state,  if  the  water 
is  slushed  upon  the  planta,  it  will  canse 
several,  if  not  all  of  the  tender  young 
growths  to  perish ;  but  as  those  growths 
begin  to  approach  their  usnal  siae,  and 
the  warm,  long,  sunshiny  days  prevail, 
that  is  the  critical  or  very  time  orchids 
require  an  abundance  of  water. 

Giving  Air. — ^The  method  we 
mend  to  give  air  by  is  with 
shutters,  let  into  the  wall  at  intervals  of 
four  feet  between  each,  on  each  aide  of 
the  house.  The  wooden  shutters,  or 
doors,  should  be  2|  feet  long  by  id  inches 
broadl  A  frame  of  wood  ought  to  be 
fitted  into  the  opening  in  the  wall,  to 
hang  the  abutters  on.  These  shoold 
swing  on  the  centre  with  two  iron  pins, 
so  that  when  they  open  tbey  will  be  hon- 
zontal,  and  let  the  air  into  the  honso 
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plfiBtifully.  When  lew  air  is  required, 
efery  other  epertnre  need  only  be  opened, 
or  the  shutters  may  be  propped  only  half 
open.  When  they  are  opened,  the  fresh 
air  will  rash  in,  and,  meeting  with  the 
pipes  in  its  progress,  will  be  partially 
heated  and  softened  before  it  comes  in 
coDtaet  with  the  plants^a  point  worth 
attending  to*  For  nine  months  in  the 
year  this  way  of  giving  air  to  the  Indian 
house  will  be  found  all  that  is  wanted. 
During  the  three  hot  months  of  summer, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  air  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  The  ridge 
of  the  house  should  be  made  flat,  about 
mne  inohes  broad,  and  parts  of  it  made 
moveable,  to  lift  up  with  an  iron  rod 
whenever  the  heat  of  the  internal  air 
ezeeeds  the  proper  degree.  This  is  the 
guide  on  all  occasions  and  all  seasons. 
When  the  heat  is  too  much,  give  air. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Mexican 
house  requires  more  frequently  to  have 
air  given  to  it  than  the  other,  because 
the  plants  in  it  do  not  require  so  much 
heatk  To  know,  at  all  times,  when  to 
give  air,  have  a  copy  of  the  table  of  heat 
for  the  orchid-house  copied,  and  hung  up 
in  a  convenient  place  to  refer  to. 

J2es<ffvf .— To  know  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  a  proper  state  to  go  to  rest  may  be,  \o 
our  readers,  of  some  consequence.  They 
ought  to  be  strong,  and,  if  expected  to 
flower,  at  least  three  feet  high,  stout,  and 
Arm,  quite  to  the  apex.  All  the  leaves 
ought  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  annually  leaf- 
shedding  plant;  and  all  this  ought  to  take 
place  early  in  autumn.  As  soon  as  it 
does  so,  remove  the  plant,  or  plants,  into 
a  drier  and  cooler  house,  and  keep  them 
there  until  the  buds  at  the  bottom  of  each 
psevdo-bulb  begin  to  appear. 

Cleansing  the  Leaves. — Take  down  the 
plant  from  its  high  position;  if  the  moss 
or  peat,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  be 
growing  in,  is  dry,  give  it  a  good  soaking 
in  the  cistern,  the  water  of  which  is  at  a 
temperature  of  TO*.  Whilst  it  is  soaking, 
all  dead  leaves  are  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved, and  every  part  of  the  plant  tho- 
roughly washed  with  a  sponge.  If  the 
leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  the  sponge 
is  to  be  rubbed  over  them  several  times 
with  a  heavy  hand.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
ealled  a  good  scrubbing ;  being  careful, 
of  course,  not  to  injure  it.  For  more 
tender  leaves,  we  have,  very  lately,  used 
something  else.    We  observed  that  the 


sponge,  though  used  ever  so  lightly  oa 
these  tender,  thin  leaves,  iigured  them 
slightly.  Happening  to  observe  a  piece 
of  thick  leather,  such  as  soldiers'  belts 
are  made  of,  it  was  taken  and  wrapped 
round  the  end  of  a  small  stick,  fastening 
it  firmly  to  it  with  some  small  copper 
wire,  leaving  half  an  inch  of  it  projecting 
beyond  the  stick;  it  had  then  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  a  brush  made  of  leather. 
With  this  instrument  the  leaves  were 
washed,  and  it  was  so  soft  and  pliable 
that  it  did  not  iigure  the  youngest  or  ten- 
derest  leaf,  yet  effectuaJly  washed  the 
dust  and  dirt  off  from  the  leaves.  This 
washing  not  only  dears  off  the  parasites 
and  any  other  obstruction,  but  also  de- 
stroys insects,  particularly  the  red  spider 
and  black  thrip,  two  of  the  most  perni- 
cious enemies  to  orchids.  Let  every  part 
of  the  plants  be  well  cleansed — leaves, 
stems,  and  pseudo-bulbs.  Not  only  will 
the  plants  look  better,  but  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  in  ^eir  health. 

Potting.  —  Generally,  speaking  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
are  the  proper  times ;  but  as  there  is  no 
rule  without  exceptions,  some  orchids  re- 
quire potting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  beginner  may  know  when  to  pot  his 
plants  by  this  observation :  *  Whenever 
they  are  determined  to  grow,  they  must 
be  potted.  The  only  precaution  neces- 
sary to  observe,  in  the  dark  seasons,  will 
be  to  use  the  stuff  you  pot  them  in  (for 
it  can  hardly  be  called  soil)  in  a  mode- 
rately dry  state,  and  give  no  water  except- 
ing a  sprinkling  to  settle  the  compost 

In  the  first  place,  have  ready  a  quan- 
tity of  broken  pots  or  potsherds  of  several 
sizes;  next,  procure  some  good  turfy  peat, 
knock  it  into  pieces  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
crushing  the  finer  soil  entirely  out  of  it ; 
then  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
what  remains  in  the  sieve  is  the  best  stuff 
for  orchids :  it  is  light,  open,  and  porous. 
Next,  have  some  charcoal  at  hand,  broken 
into  pieces  no  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
nor  smaller  than  a  hazel  nut  Another 
article,  and  yon  will  have  all  you  need 
for  pots  and  baskets ;  this  is  white  bog- 
moss,  or  sphagnum,  which  should  be  par- 
tially chopped  with  a  sharp  hatchet,  and 
the  dust  also  sifted  out  of  it  We  have  a 
great  abhorrence  for  anything  close  or 
fine  about  orchids,  excepting  terrestrial 
ones. 

Having  all  in  readiness,  take  your 
plant,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot  carefully,  be 
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nindftil  of  the  roots,  and  braise  or  injare 
them  as  little  as  possible.  Perhaps  some 
roots  will  be  found  adhering  very  firmly 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  to  part  them  from 
which  we  have  used  a  long,  thin-bladed 
knife,  thrusting  it  carefully  down  between 
the  root  and  the  pot.  In  very  bad  cases 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  break  the 
pot ;  but  this  must  be  done  very  gently,  or 
the  very  act  of  breaking  may  destroy  the 
roots.  The  plant  being  cleared  from  the 
pot,  shake  away  all  the  old  compost;  then 
examine  the  roots  closely,  and  out  off  all 
the  dead  ones.  This  is  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, also,  to  look  after  insects,  espe- 
cially the  white  scale,  the  most  pernicious 
of  all  vermin  to  orchids,  excepting,  per- 
haps, tlie  black  tfarip.  With  a  brush 
clean  them  all  off,  and  wash  the  whole 
plant  with  strong  soap-water.  Your  plant 
is  now  ready  for  potting.  Choose  a  pot 
of  the  proper  size:  generally  speaking, 
orchids,  to  grow  them  well,  take  larger 
pots  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any 
other  class  of  plants.  Let  your  pots  be 
perfectly  clean  both  inside  and  out.  Lay 
a  large  piece  of  potsherd  over  the  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  pot ;  then  place  some 
rather  smaller  pieces  of  the  same,  and 
over  these  the  smallest  ones.  Altogether 
the  pot  ought  to  be  three-parts  filled  with 
this  drainage.  This  point  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  if  the  plants  are  not  su- 
perlatively well -drained  they  will  not 
thrive  long  or  satisfactorily.  Over  this 
drainage  place  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal, 
and  then  a  layer  of  the  turfy  peat,  mix- 
ing with  it  some  broken  pots  and  char- 
coal. Introduce  the  plant  now,  and  spread 
the  roots,  if  many,  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  compost,  working  it  amongst  them, 
gradually  filling  it  in  till  the  pot  is  full, 
and  keeping  the  body  of  the  plant  well 
up ;  raise  the  compost  up  about  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  pot  in  proportion  to  its  width.  A 
small  pot  need  not  have  the  plant  above 
one  inch  raised,  a  middling  plant  two 
inches,  and  for  the  largest-sized  plant 
three  inches  will  be  sufficient.  The  whole 
of  the  plant,  pseudo-bulbs  and  all,  ex- 
oeptiug  the  roots,  ought  to  stand  clear  up 
above  the  compost.  It  will  be  loose  and 
ready  to  tumble  over  if  of  such  lands  as 
'Vattie'yaa  or  Dendro'biumi ;  to  prevent 
which,  thrust  into  the  compost  some 
stout  sticks,  and  tie  each  pseudo-bulb  to 
each  stick  firmly.  These  will  secure  the 
plant,  and  give  it  a  neat,  tidy  appearance. 


OrdddM  in  Bathet»,^^k  considenliis 
number  of  species  require  baakeitB,  be- 
cause the  flower-stems  are  pendent,  and, 
consequently,  naturally  require  a  posiciaii 
to  allow  the  flowers  to  grow  down.  In 
fact,  some  send  the  flower-stems  peorpen- 
dioularly  down  through  the  8<mI  or  com- 
post Now,  if  these  ate  grown  in  pott, 
the  flower-stems  run  down  into  the  soil, 
and  there  perish.  It  is  tme  they  have 
been  grown  in  pots  on  a  hillock  built  np 
six  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  lim  of  the 
pot,  and  then  part  of  the  flower-stems 
manage  to  flnd  their  way  to  the  oatsids 
of  the  little  mound ;  but  a  consideraUs 
number  descend  straight  downwards,  snd 
soon  rot  for  want  of  air  and  light.  By 
growing  them  in  baskets  this  evil  is  pro- 
vented,  and  every  raceme  (baneh)  of 
flowers  arrives  at  perfection. 

The  baskets  should  be  of  a  size  soit- 
able  for  small  plants— •small  ones  re* 
quiring  only  small  baskets,  middKng 
ones  the  middle-sized,  and  large  ones 
in  proportion.  The  way  to  baskel  ths 
plants  is  this: — Have  the  peat  or  ooai- 
post  prepared  exactly  as  for  poUiBf 
above-mentioned;  cover  Uie  bottom  of 
the  basket  with  a  thin  layer  of  moss- 
green  would  do,  though  we  prefer  whiki, 
or  sphagnum.  This  moss  is  to  preveat 
the  peat  from  dropping  through  the 
openings  between  the  rods  forming  the 
bottom.  Then  place  a  portion  of  pesl 
upon  the  moss.  In  the  next  place,  pro- 
pare  the  plant  by  taking  it  out  of  the  oM 
basket  or  pot,  or  perhaps  off  from  a  log. 
Do  this  as  carefiiUy  as  possible,  without 
injuring  the  living  roots.  If  the  old  peat, 
in  which  it  has  been  growing,  perhaps, 
for  years,  is  very  hard,  and  the  living 
roots  are  so  flrmly  attached  to  it  that  tbegr 
cannot  be  detached  without  breaking 
them,  take  the  plant  and  put  it  into  tha 
cistern,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  the 
peat  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Take  h  o«^ 
and  set  itin  some  convenien tplaee  to  drain 
off  the  water.  If  this  is  done  a  full  week 
before  you  intend  to  re-basket  the  plsn^ 
it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  do ;  the  ob|eet 
being  to  soften  the  peat  so  as  to  be  able  m 
pick  away,  with  a  small-pointed  stick,  as 
much  of  the  old  peat  as  possible.  Exa- 
mine, also,  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves. 
and  dean  them  thoroughly  from  dirt  aad 
insects.  Prune  awi^  all  dead  roots,  and 
then  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in 
its  new  habitation.  Place  it  in  the  midJk 
I  of  the  basket^  and  fill  in  all  round  it  with 
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die  new  eompoet.  Set  the  basket  then  on 
the  floor,  and,  with  the  syringe  held  pretty 
doee  to  the  peat,  give  it  a  good  watering, 
forcing  the  water  ont  of  the  syringe  pretty 
fitrongly:  this  will  be  found  to  make  the 
eompoBt  Ann,  so  that  fnture  waterings 
wiU  not  wash  it  off  the  basket  on  to  the 
floor,  or  plants  underneath.  One  thing 
'we  wonld  especially  guard  our  readers 
against,  and  that  is,  having  the  baskets 
made  deep.  Some  may  have  an  idea  that 
if  the  plants  have  a  large  lot  of  stuff  to 
grow  in  they  will  thrive  better,  and  pro- 
dnee  more  flowers;  but  this  is  a  mistiJcen 
notion.  The  roots  of  orchids  of  this  cla^is 
ron  on  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  very 
olosely  beneath  it;  in  truth,  if  the  air  is 
properly  surcharged  with  moisture,  the 
roots  will  prefer  running  out  of  the  com- 
post Frequently  the  long  roots  of  Stan- 
ho'peoi,  that  push  strongly,  and  run 
along  the  surface  of  the  compost,  send 
forth  fibres,  not  into  the  compost,  but, 
sitrange  to  say,  upwards  into  the  conge- 
nial air,  gathering,  as  it  were,  aerial  food 
to  support  and  feed  the  plant  they  belong 
to.  This  proves  satisfactorily  enough 
that  deep  baskets  are  no  advantage  even 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  to  the 
flower-stems  of  some  lands  of  Stanhopeas 
they  are  certainly  injurious.  We  say  some 
ithub,  such  as  8tanho*pea  inn'gnU  and  its 
varieties,  8,  tigri'na  and  its  varieties,  and 
all  that  have,  like  these,  short  and  few- 
flowered  racemes.  Such  kinds  as  8.  ocu- 
la'ftf,  Wa'rdH^  and  quadrico'mii,  which 
iMve  long  flower-stems,  may  find  their 
mwj  through  a  deep  basket,  but  would  do 
80  easier  and  safer  through  a  shallow  one. 
Pols. — The  kind  we  use  and  prefer 
may  be  described  as  a  shallow,  wide  pot, 
the  proportions  of  which  are  as  two, 
three,  and  five ;  that  is,  two  inches  wide 
at  the  bottom,  three  inc\^  deep,  and 
five  inches  wide  at  the  top,  all  inside 
meaaure.  Larger  pots  to  be  in  the  same 
proportions.  Small  ones  need  only  have 
one  hole  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  should  be 
larger  than  those  generally  made.  For 
the  two-inch-wide  pots  at  the  bottom,  the 
hole  ought  to  be  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  great  object  being 
to  allow  the  escape  of  water  quickly. 
Larger  pots  must  have  three  holes,  each 
of  the  same  diameter.  Hard-burnt  ones 
most  be  avoided  for  these  plants,  as  well 
tf  for  any  other.  The  reason  why  we 
prefer  these  wide,  shallow  pots  is,  that 
the  roots  of  orchids  are,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  either  on  the  surface  or  vei7  near  it; 
besides,  a  large  proportionate  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  benefit  of  air  and  moisture, 
both  of  which  are  beneficial  to  the  roots 
of  an  epiphyte.  Terrestrial  orchids, 
whose  roots  descend  deeper,  will  be 
better  in  the  ordinary-shi^ed  pot 

Baskets. — ^Various  materials  and  forma 
have  been  used  in  this  necessary  article. 
The  first  probably  was  made  of  common 
iron  wire,  painted  green,  and  the  form 
round,  deep,  and  with  a  flat  bottom.  This 
material  is  almost  entirely  disused,  for, 
although  the  paint  for  a  time  prevented 
them  from  rusting,  the  great  moisture 
and  heat  soon  decomposed  the  paint, 
and  then  the  wire  became  oxydized,  or 
rusty,  and  is  then  very  injurious  to  the 
roots,  as  well  as  being  unsigbUy.  Those 
made  with  copper  wire  are  much  better, 
lasting  longer,  and  are  not  so  injurious 
to  the  plants.  The  only  objection  we 
know  of  is  the  expense.  Where  that  is 
no  consideration,  we  should  have  no  great 
objection  to  their  adoption.  Baskets  have 
also  been  made  of  earthenware ;  but,  if 
there  was  no  other  objection,  their  great 
weight  would  be  sufficient  to  set  them 
aside  as  bad.  We  have  tried  all  these, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
baskets  made  of  wooden  rods  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  We  mentioned 
before,  that  the  most  ornamental  are 
made  of  the  corrugated  or  rough-barked 
maple  rods ;  but,  as  these  are  not  always 
to  be  met  with,  hazel  rods  may  be  used, 
and  make  excellent  baskets.  The  way 
we  make  them  is  simple  enough.  First, 
the  rods  are  sawn  into  proper  lengths. 
The  smallest  we  use  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  middle  finger.  With 
this  size,  the  smallest  baskets  are  made. 
These  are  seven  inches  wide,  and  three 
rods  deep.  In  this  size,  small  Stan- 
ho'peaa,  and  small  plants  of  Ae^rides, 
8aceola*hiumSi  Va'ntUUf  Oongo^ras^  &c.,  ae 
grown.  For  larger  plants,  larger  baskets 
are  made,  and  thicker  rods  used.  The 
largest  we  ever  had  occasion  to  make  was 
for  a  fine  plant  of  Ae*rides  odvraUa.  This 
plant  is  four  feet  high,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  through.  The  rods  used  for  it 
are  nearly  as  thick  as  a  moderate-sized 
man's  wrist  The  basket  is  two  feet 
square,  which  is  the  shape  we  prefer,  as 
being  the  most  simple  and  easiest  made. 
When  the  rods  are  sawn  into  lengths,  the 
ends  are  pared  smooth  with  a  knife ;  thpn 
small  holes  are  bored  through  each,  one 
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ftt  6Mh  end,  as  near  it  a&  possible  with* 
ont  splittiog.    The  iDstniment  used  to 
bore  ihe  holes  with  is  a  veiy  small  steel 
rod,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  wooden 
handle ;  it  is  filed  to  a  point  at  the  end 
intended  to  bore  the  hole  with.  We  find 
it  convenient  to  have  two  or  three,  for  a 
reason  we  shall  state  presently.    After  a 
certain  number  of  rods  are    cut   and 
smoothened,  they  are  taken  to  a  place 
where  there  is  a  small,  clear,  red  fire ; 
the  sharp  end  of  one  of  the  borers  is  put 
into  it  about  one  inch.    As  soon  as  that 
is  red  hot,  the  other  is  put  in,  the  heated 
one  drawn  and  thrust  into  the  rod  very 
near  the  end,  and  held  there  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  bum  its  way  without  much 
pressure.    If  too  much  force  is  used, 
the  wood  will  be  apt  to  split.    As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  instrument  ceases  to 
bum  its  way  through,  it  is  replaced  in 
the  fire.    The  other  by  this  time  will  be 
red  also ;  this  is  Uien  taken  out  of  the 
fire,  and  applied  to  the  hole.    This  ope- 
ration is  thus  performed  with  each  bore 
alternately  till  the  hole  is  made  through 
the  rod.    The  description  of  this  opera- 
tion takes  up  considerably  more  time 
than  the  operation  itself.    It  is  quickly 
and  easily  done,  as  any  of  our  readers 
may  prove  on  trial.    After  as  many  rods 
are  bored  as  may  be  wanted  at  one  time, 
the  next  thing  is  to  put  them  together. 
The  articles  necessary  for  this  are  some 
copper  wire  and  a  few  flat-headed  copper 
nails.    Each   basket  will    require    four 
lengths  of  wire,  the  length  of  each  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  basket 
they  are  intended  for.    They  should  be 
long  enough  to  meet  at  least  eight  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  smaller-sized  baskets, 
and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  above 
the  larger  ones.    At  the  end  of  each 
piece  of  wire  make  a  loop  so  large  that 
it  will  not  draw  through  the  holes ;  then 
lay  the  first  two  rods,  and  upon  them, 
for  the  smallest  basket,  lay  three  others; 
nail  these  three  to  the  two  outside  rods, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  rail,  to  use  a 
nautical  term  for  want  of  a  better;  tum 
this  over,  and  underneath  it  put  two 
other  rods,  to  form  the  other  two  sides 
of   the   basket;    then   draw    the   four 
pieces  of  wire  through  the  holes  at  each 
comer,  the  looped  end    being    under- 
neath.   Continue  to  lay  a  pair  of  rods 
alternately,  drawing    tbe  wire  through 
each  till  the  basket  is  of  the  requiied 
depth.    The  smallett  size,  thre«  rods 


deep ;  the  two  next,  four  deep. 
When  that  ia  done,  make  four  small 
pointed  pegs,  and  drive  them  iiito  caeh 
hole  at  the  four  comers.  This  will  fiaafeeo 
the  rods  in  their  places,  and  prevent  them 
from  ever  starUng  upwards ;  then  dr»v  the 
wires  together  at  the  top,  twiatiag  eaeh 
pair  over  each  other,  and  fasten  them  with 
a  piece  of  fine  wire.  Your  basket  ia  now 
complete  and  ready  for  use. 

Zoyc^None  are  so  good  as  the  wond 
of  the  Acacia,  commonly  so  called,  but 
which  really  ie  the  Mobi^uia  pttu'd^ 
aca'cia.  Its  wood  ia  firm,  and  does  not 
soon  decay.  The  next  best  is  the  oak. 
In  all  cases  we  strongly  recommend  tbe 
removal  of  the  bark;  our  dgection  ta 
retaining  it  being,  that  it  only  serfea  as  a 
hiding-place  for  wood-lice,  small  snails, 
and  other  destructive  insects,  besidea  re- 
taining in  winter  too  great  a  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  wood  should  be  procined 
a  year  before  it  is  used,  and  then  tbe  berk 
will  come  off  vexy  easily.  We  except  cotk 
wood,  which  we  think  very  good  when  it 
can  be  procured  readily  for  this  porpoae; 
and  the  bark  of  cork  suits  the  orehids 
well,  and,  unlike  the  othera,  does  not  rat 
so  soon,  and,  consequently,  has  not  tha 
objection  to  its  use  of  being  a  receptade 
for  vermin.  Tbe  beat  wood  for  baskett 
is  the  rough-barked,  common  maple.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  make  the  hand- 
somest baskets ;  but  as  it  is  not  so  plenQ* 
ful  as  the  hazel,  the  latter  ia  the  sort  «e 
recommend.  Some  object  to  baskea  ol 
this  description  on  account  of  their  aooa 
perishing.  This  we  consider  no  ol^a^ 
tion  at  all,  but  rather  an  advamage; 
for  as  soon  as  the  basket  ia  deeayed 
the  plant  has  grown  ao  large  that  it 
quires  a  new  one,  and  the  rotten 
of  which  the  old  basket  is  made  am  man 
easily  brcdcen  and  removed  than  sounder 
ones. 

O'bohis.  (From  erdkis,  testiealate;  re- 
ferring to  the  two  oblong,  bnlb-likeioolB 
of  many  of  the  speeies.  NaL  onL,  Or* 
cAu(f  [Orchidaoes].  Linn.,aO-gfii<Midrie 
l-ifonaa^rto* 

Chiefly  MB  BuropMMi  ffinns  of 
Seeds,  M  ia  OpbtT*,  when  obttiiBewe  i 
the  tuberoua  roou,  thoafh  they  do 
trmnsplanting  well ;  it  ehoald  be  doae 
pUnta  are  in  a  donnmnt  atato.    Tlie  A 
eies  are  ehiedy  fboDd  on  ehalkjr  kilta,  ead  in 
til  res  where  calcareooa  matter  ^o— fc. 
exotic  kinds  like  ao  addition  of  llbry  peat, 
tender  ones,  in  fact  all,  when  coltiTotcd, 
be  treated  as  sJpiom ;  Oioee  fennd  ia  lieh 
reouice  a  nittisier  aitaalioaa 
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A  mtmmibmftu  (point«d->lo«er«rf}.  I. Purple.  May. 

Barbarr.    I81S. 
— '•rio'pAor«(bag>beaHng).    I.  Brown.   June. 

Switiertaad.    I8S5. 
— /Wto'Mdmfv.fpcArnI).  1.  Porple.Mny.  Mndsln. 

PransylTaniiL    1831. 
-^  yiiia*>a  (roimd  •  tpUted).    f*    Pnrple.    ^vw. 
Aostria.    ITpS. 

—  Xfte'rira  (Iberina).  Whit«.    Jon*.    CMCMtt. 

1819. 

—  ImHf&ha  (broMl-lMTed).  1.  Pink.  Jan«.  Britain. 
— '  taati/Wrm  (looM-flow«itid)  |.  PurpU*  Juna*  Eu- 
rope.   1 880. 

•^  iomg{iraete«ifta  (long-bracted).     1^.    Purple. 

May.    Sicily.    1818. 
-^  lomgiet^mU  (\ioa%'homtid)*    |.   Purple.   May. 

Barbary.    1815. 
— 'nN^oraClean).    Pale  pnrple.    May.    Britain. 
«^  mmeulwfta  (spotted).  14   Flesh.  June.  BriUin. 
— '  tm^acula  (male>ear/jr).  1.  Purple.  May.  Britain. 

—  mslito'rie  (military).  1.  Purple.  May.  Switser* 

land.    1896. 
— >  — — ee'ru  (true).  Purple.  Mny.Switaerland.  1 898. 

—  m&rio  (buffoon),   f.    Purple.    May.    Britain. 

—  papOiono'cea  (butterfly).    14.   Purple.    April. 

Rome.    1788. 

—  proelficia'iie  (proThnce).    f.    Purple,   yellow. 

June.    Switaerland.    1895. 

—  — *-|Nnie<^r«  (few-flowered),    f.     Pnrple. 

July.    Italy.     1895. 

—  ^ew'do-MinAw'enM  (falee-elder-MnelK^f).    f. 

Purple.    April.    Italy.    1888. 

—  •—  tuWteana  (pale  yellow).  |.  Yellow.  June. 

Italy.  1888. 

—  gii«rfi'(piiULto'to   (four*apotted).     f^    Purple. 

April.    lUly.     1898. 

—  gaeeafta  (ponched).i.Purple.April.  Sicily.  1898. 

—  Mun^eina  {cliet'teented),  |.  Yellow.  April. 

Switierland.    1895. 
— .  «{pMte'MfM(ebowy).  Pink.  June.  N.  Amer.  1801. 
— >  tephnmn^nthoB    (aab-coloured-flowered).     1^. 

Purple.    April.    England. 

—  •^—  dmtrifi&rum  (crowded>epiked).  1.  Purple, 

wbite.    May.    Europe. 
^  — ifciWIg  (wavy).  !•  Pala  purple.  December. 
Sicily.    1818. 

—  ■■rfnfuryyiru  (waTy4ea«ed).  Plele  purple.  May. 

Britain. 

—  «Mlnla'/«(tcorebed).  |.  Purple.  May.  England. 

—  vmHeg^ta  (Tariegated).  |.   Pale  pnrple.  May. 

South  Europe.     1818. 

OBi'OAxnm.  Maijoram.  (Fh>m  orot^ 
moantain,  and ^ano«,  joy ;  referring  to  the 
lutiiral  places  of  growth.  Nat.  onL,  JLa- 
hiate*  [Lamiacee].  Linn.,  14-2>^yfMimta 
1-  Gymno$^rmia, ) 

Tbe  foUowlnr  are  all  hardy  herbaeeone  peien* 
ninla.    Seeds,  dmsion  of  the  roots,  and  euttiugs  ; 
muAy  seil.    See  Mabjokak. 
Q,  JBgfptifmewm  (Egyptian).    I.    Pink.     July. 

Egypt.    1731. 
— >  erttef(^o'/iue»  (thick-leaved).    Purplleh.  June. 

Lerant. 

—  A'efat'nMHM  (dittany  of  CrtU),    I.  Plnlu  July. 

Candia.    1551. 
»^ hermHeofHrnm   (bastard -winter -sweet).      1. 
White.    August.    South  Europe.    lO«0. 

—  havt&mtU  (garden).  Purplish.  June.  N.  Africa. 

16/3. 
••- ma'm  (mastic).    1.    Pinl^    June.    Palestine. 
(/«rg«-nerred).  Pink.  June.  Egypt. 
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*-  wrwufle  (normal).  1.  Mue.  J«B«.M«pMa.l8lO» 


a  Onf/eiCOnites).  I.  Whitiak.  August.  Medlteff« 
ranean.     1759. 

—  mpt'lMtm  iMwuU  Sipylus).  I.  Pink.  Anguat. 

Levant.    lflQ9. 

—  tiolomfferum  (runner-bearing).  1.  Pink.  June. 

Pedolia.    1898. 
~  3V»Mni<^(/rf 8 (Toumefort's).  I.  Pink.  Angcat. 
Amogos.    1788. 

—  euJIra're  (eommon).  9.  Pink.  August.  Britain, 
ilp're-o'lAe  (white-flowered).    1.   White. 

June.    Britain. 
"-  -—  kmfmUa  (dwarO*  l.Pttrpl^  June.  Asia.  1818. 

—  —  pritmvfHeum   (prism  -  shaped).     White. 

July.    Mediterranean. 

—  —^  vihrenB  (green).  I.  Purple.  June.  Portugal. 

Orvo'sia.  Bead-tree.  (From  ormosj  a 
necklace;  referring  to  the  seeds  of  O. 
cocci'nea,  which  are  scarlet,  with  a  dark 
spot,  which  are  Btning  for  necklaceis. 
Nat.  ord.,  Legunnnous  Plants  [Fabaoece]. 
Linn.,  10-J)eeandria  l-Manogynia,  Allied 
to  Sophora.) 

Store  erergreen  treee,  bine-flowercd.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glan, 
and  in  bottom-heat,  in  May  {  sandy,  flbry  peat, 
and  a  Nttle  loam.  Winter  temp.,  48*  to  85**  1 
summer,  00*  to  85*. 

0.  eoeeffiea  (scarlet-eeedad).   10.   July.   Gidana. 
1893. 

—  iasfftafrpu  (thick-fruited).  10.  June.  W.  Ind. 

I7»8. 

Obntthi'diuii.  One  of  the  many  weeds 
among  air-plants. 

OiucrrHo'OALUV.  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
(From  ornuy  a  bird,  and  gala^  milk.  Nat. 
ord.  LilyworU  [Liliaoea].  linn.,  d-Hex- 
andria  l-Monogynia.) 

Pretty  bulbous  plants,  white-flowered,  where 
not  otherwise  ipecifled.  Offsets ;  sand?  loam  and 
a  little  leaf-mould  for  the  hard^  kinos ;  a  little 
peat  added  for  those  that  require  a  cold  pit  in 
winter.  If  the  latter  are  planted  out  in  a  dry 
border,  the  border  must  be  protected  from  wet 
and  frost  during  winter,  or  the  nulbs  taken  up,  and 
kept  in  drawers  or  bags  where  no  froet  will  reach 
ttiem. 

HARDT  BULBS. 
O.  iutbfferum  (bulb-bearing).  4.  Aprfl.  lUueln. 
1891. 

—  eomo'rKm  (tufted).    ^.   July.  Austria,    ispfl. 

—  dinrieQftum  (spreading).  9.  July.  California. 

1841. 

—  e'Mcapum  (stemless).    |.    May.    Italy.  1894. 
— jUmbtif^tum  (fringed).  \.  February  .Oimea.  1 890. 
— '  margmaftum  (wAt/e-edged).     f.     Greenish- 
white.    March.    Asia.    1843. 

—  montafnum  (mountain),  i.  May.  Italy.   1894. 

—  JVardofi^nte(Narbonne).  14>  July.  South  £» 

rope.     1810. 

—  fw'^an*  (nodding).    ^.    June.    Britain. 

—  ;>|rramida'/e  (pyramidal).  9.  June.  Spain.  1759. 

—  Fjfr9nafieum  (Pyrenean).    S.    Green.    June. 

England. 
•~  staekpo^deM  (stachys-Iike).    9^.  Ulae,  yeUow. 

May.    South  Europe.    177  !• 
•— wmAelte'^wm  (umbelled).    I.    May.    England. 

TENDER  BULBS. 
a  •mn'cfWN  (omon.Uke).4.September.Chili.l88l. 
•~ilra'6Jcum  (Arabian).   l|.  May.   Egypt.  1039. 
a  ■  Koidcn),  |.  Yellow.   June.   Gape  el 
Good  Hope.    1798* 
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•.  *«rWlMi  (bMvded).  1.  JnoA.  Oip«  of  Oo«d 

Hope.    1 70S. 
•-  Be^gH  (Ber^us).  White,  creen.  Marcb.  1810. 

—  Af^o'mmCtvtn-flowered}.  If.  April.  Peru.  18SS. 

—  *4ro'/<iim  (two-leared).  ).  Augutt.  Chili.  I8S1. 

—  braekif'ttadtift  (ahort-apiked).  If  arch.  DAhuria. 

18SI. 

—  emtd^tum  (tailed).    S.    White,  green.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  dUoroUvfatm  (greeniah-white).  1.  Jnlf.  Val- 

paraiao.    18S4. 

—  cilb'/iim  (hair-fringed),  k*  ApriL  Cape  of  Oood 

Hope.    1810. 

—  eomrcta'tum  (eompieaaed->lowererf).  l^-  White, 

green.  June.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1804. 

—  eoacf'niMMn  (neat),    f.    Maj.  Portufal.  1797. 

—  eir'nievm  (conical),     i.    White,  green.    Jane. 

Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope.     1823. 

—  oevymWnMa  (oorjmbed).    14.    White,  green. 

Maj.    Chili.    1893. 

—  ertmula'htm  (scolloped).  4*  April.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1816. 

—  efa'fum  (tall).    S.    March.    Egypt.    1804. 
^^/UurVuimum  (yelloweat).    1.    Yellow.    Juno. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804. 
*^/v9caftum  (doll).  4.  Grey.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

1890. 
.— ^ein<ii'>fo'n(i»  (twin-llowored).    1.    Greeniah- 

white.    Luna. 

—  hVapidum  (bristly).    4.    Jane.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1894. 

—  Uiolfdn  [ixia-like).  ^.  May.   California.  1700* 
— ynfirt/b'/mm  (rush-leaved),    f.   July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    17IK. 

—  lafeteum  (milk-white).  1.  Jane.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1700* 

—  lol^o'l<Mm(broad.lea;Ted).U.Jaiie.  Egypt.1690. 

—  l9ngUraeteaftum  (long-braeted).  ^.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1817* 
-^  mmn^hfun  (spotted).  |.  May.  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope.    1893. 

—  wiinia^tum  (red-stained).  Yellow.  June.  C^pe 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 
^  ua'mmm  (dwarf).   |.   Greenish-white.    March. 

Berbeek.    1843. 
<—  Mf  eovm  (anowy).  4.  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1774. 

—  NOte'lmn  (6rDwii-marked).  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1891. 

—  odanftum  (aweet-scented).    1^.    Pale  yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795. 
^  naftum  (egg-ahaped).  1.  May.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     1894. 

—  pMmm  (shaggy).  1.  May.  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

1890. 
"  l»ofyphp*tlutn  (many-leaved).   ^,   June.   Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1894. 

—  ntp^tlrt  (rode).  4.  May.  Gape  of  Qxnd  Rope. 

1795. 

—  atCMfrndum  (t\dt'/lowering).  4.  Auguat.  Cape 

of  Good  Hopf .    1820. 

—  tifuPUm  (sqatll-like).8.May.8onth  Europe.1899. 

—  nuu>^olen»  (sweet-scented).  4.  June.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1890. 

—  tene'Uwn  (delicate).   4.   June.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1818. 

—  tetmi/o'lium  (flne-leavod).    1.  April.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    I8i9« 

—  thpr§o¥de9  (thyrae-like).    14.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1 767. 
»  '—Jlnit^tetnM  (yellowish).  1^.  Yellow.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1880. 
— >  iffgfnum  (three-etyled).  White,  green.  Jnno. 

1896. 
^  mm^i/lium  (ono-leaved).  4.  Green.  June.  Oib- 

ndtar.    18M. 


Obhithc/fub.  Bird's-foot  (Fhnn«nri% 
a  bird,  and  pous,  a  foot ;  refeiriog  to  Hm 
claw-like  8eed-po<i8.  Nat  ord.,  Xcywnia^M 
Plants  [Fabaoee].  Idnn.,  U-Dwdel^m 
^Decandria.) 

Low-growing,  yeinow,  pea-bloaooncd,  hariy  ai^ 
nnala.  sleed,  aown  in  tlie  gardea-border  ia  Maach. 

O.  tftKntin  (hard).    4.    July.    Spain,    laif. 

—  edradeaftum  (bracteleaa;.  4.  July.  So«th  E«- 

rope.    1700. 
'  perpuaiFUug'nodo'tma  (Tery-amall-knoCtBd).  |. 
White,  red.    May.    Prance. 

—  re|M'sidbMi(waTy-lea«erf).j.  July.  BaibnrT-1 

—  tcorpiofdet  (acorpion-kke).   4*    Joly. 

Bhrope.    1SO0. 

O'bnup.  flowering  Asfa.  (From 
ancient  name  of  the  Ash ;  applied  on 
count  of  the  resemblance  and  aJBnitf. 
Nat.  ord.,  OliveworU  [Oleaoee].  Linn, 
2-IHandria  I'Mono^tfnia,  Allied  t» 
Frazinas.) 

Hardy,  white-Howered,  deeidnooa 
g^hered   in  October,  placed  in   tko 
mixed  with  earth,  turned  in  winter,  and 
March;   budding  and  grafting  oa  the 
Ash.    From  the  juice  distilled  from  eons 
the  manna  of  eomoAOce  ia  produeod. 

0.  Amerienfm*  (American).  30.May.NJlaBflr.l898u 

—  Atro^a  (European).  St.  May.  Italy,  lyst. 
'^JIoHbu'nda.  (bundle-flowered).  80.NeB«mLli88. 
— f«<«nrf(^/fa(roand.|eaTed ).  l0.Uay.  fcaly.rti?- 

—  aM0fU  (channelled).  80.  ApriL  N.  hmw.  ISlt. 

O'robus.    Bitter  Vetch.    (From  oi«| 

to  excite,  and  ftoici,  an  ox;   nouiahing 

food.    Nat  ord.,  Legmmm^m  PlnUa  [F^ 

baoee].    linn.,  17.I>iad€^thU  4-. 

dritL,    Allied  to  Yicia.) 

Hardy  heriiaeeoat  porenniala,  es«8^ 
fleoda  I  diviaion  of  tho  plant  ia  opnag 
deep  loam. 

O.^lkm    (wUeo./emr«rf).    I. 
Auatria.    1794. 

—  oljpc'efiie  (rock).    8.    Porple.    J 

Rory.     1817. 

—  Amtfic^nua  (American).    Pale 


maiea.    1731. 

—  angUMtift/Htia    (narrow-leaved).     1. 

April.    Liberia.    1760. 

— •  g'lro-Piwyw'resta  (dark  purple).    1. 

May.    Aliciera.    1896. 

—  mttr^niiut  (onmge).      1^.      ToDow.      Jaaa^ 

Iberia.    1818. 

—  ooae'eeene  (hoary).    1^.    WUla,  hlaa.    Mi^. 

Fraaee.    1810w 

—  eocefneuM  (Bearlet).1.8eariet.  April.  V«va( 
•Mt/v'^Mt  (paired).     I. 

N.  Amer. 

—  JiOorioa'tee  (apreadmg).    f.    Purplo.    Ji 

Pyrenees.    1810. 

—  ere'tffw  (erect).    I.    Yellow,  red.    Jw^> 

—  Fijdi«'W(  Fischer's).  Purple.  ApriL 
— /onao'aaie  (boauciful).  f.  Purplo.  Jm 

eaauB.    1818. 

—  Almc'/M  (hairy).  1.  Bed.  May.  Thiaea.  II 

—  hm^mUia   (humble),    i.    Purple.    July.    U»- 

hurla.     189S. 

—  JoriaftU  (Jordan's).  Btao.  Jaa«.  Lncaaia.  liM» 

—  U/ci€U»  (milk-white).      I|.      WhaiOw 

19m, 
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0,latlgafiM9  (amooth).     1^.     TcHow.     June. 
Bungmnr.    189t. 

Siberia.    17A8. 
•- lu^/fo'nM  (looM-lloweredj.   1.   Violet.   Jnne. 
Cendia.    1890. 

—  foNf(^<hie  (lonp-laaTed).   lilae.  Joae.  Mle- 

•ouri.    1887. 
'Im'leua  (jellow).     1^.    Lilee,  yellow.    Jane. 
Siberia.    1750. 

—  wuM^JUfrua  (many-flowered)*     &    Fi^  nd. 

July.    Italy.     1810. 
<— Mfrer  (blaek;.    3.    Purple.    June.    Britain. 

—  ec«re/«K'0ic«   (yellowish 'Wbite).     t.    Yellow, 

white.    Jane.    Hunmry.    1810. 
-jMlte'aenudMiidi).  1.  White.  April.  Tfeoria. 
18S8. 

—  |Maic(/fo'nii(few-flowered).  1  .Purple  Jane.  1 830. 
^fU^f^rmU  (pea-formed).    1.    Purple.    May. 

South  Europe.    I8S8. 
^  PlfremtfieuM    (Pyrencan).    S.    Purple.    May. 

Pyreneee.    lOgO* 
» MM'fi/it  (rock).    1.    Porple.    July.    France. 

1820.    Annual. 
— MM0(^o'/tee(ttalkleM.leaTed).  1.  Purple.  May. 

Tauria.     1883. 
— 9ttpmiafceu»  (ttipi^ed).  0.  Purp1e.May.N.Amer. 

—  tffitafHeuB  (wood).  9.  Crimion,  purple.  June. 

Britain. 

—  low^o'/iueiflne-leaTed).    ^.    Porple.    June. 

Europe.    1810. 

—  AwiK/o'rMI    (Touinefort't).     1^.     Yellow, 

purple.    June.    Hungary.    188 1. 
— IvAflVme  (tuberous).  1.  Purple.  Jane.  Britain, 
—wrj^a'fwe  (Tariegaled).     1.    Purple.    July. 

Italy.    1881. 
— e^rtei   (rarious).    1^.    Yellow,   red.    April. 

Italy.    17fi9* 
->  TmuftuM  (Venetian).  1.  ParpleJIipriUOennany. 

—  eaie'fftie  (reiny).  1.  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1880. 

—  vc'rmie  (spring).  l.Purplc.Mareh.Burope.108O. 
*  — —  enfmeua  (flesh*oolonred).  1 .  Plesh.Mareh. 
*«W«<'dae(«etch.like).  1.  Yellow.  Jane.  Han- 

gaxy.    1819* 

Obtho'siphon.   (From  orlAot,  stndght, 

and  tipkan,  a  tab« ;  referring  to  the  tube 

of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiates  [Lamia- 

ee«].  Linn.,  l^Didynamia  1- Oyrnnogper- 

MM.    Allied  to  Ocymam.) 

Difision  of  herbaceous,  or  cuttings  of  the 
||eaBg  shoots,  when  crowth  is  commencing ;  cut- 
tings of  half-ripened  shoots  of  the  evergraens ; 
■udyloam  ana  llbry  peat;  oommoB  stove  and 
grtenhottse  treatment. 

0.  ^tp&ruM  (rough).  White.  May.  B.  Ind.  1887* 
Store  herbaceous. 

—  ienKriwe  (bcnt-in).    1.    Pale  scariet.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1889.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  niMe«'MtfiM(raddy).  Purple.  June.  Nepaul. 

1886.    Greenhouse  erergreen. 

—  •Jrys'tae  (twiggy).     Blue.     June.     Nepaul. 

1880.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

0sTBBO8A'MTHtT8.(From  orfAros,  moni- 
ing,  and  anthoB,  a  flower ;  flowers  expand 
early  in  the  day.  Nat  ord.,  Irids  [Iri- 
daeee].  Linn.,  Id-MoHodelphia  S-Trian- 
dria.    Allied  to  Si8yrii.'cbium.) 

Oiccnhonse  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  and 
Avision  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  and 
Icsf-mould  I  a  cald  pit  in  winter,  to  esclnde  the 


O.  aNi/<(^r«c  (many-flouerod).  I.  Bine.  Joaib 
N.  Holland.    1880. 

OsAOB  Applb.    Maelu'ra, 

Oobb'obia.  (Named  after  JP.  Osbeek^ 
a  Swedish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  MelaS' 
UmuuU  [Melastomaoea].  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandria  1-Monogifnia,  Allied  to  Melas. 
toma.) 

Cuttiaga  of  side,  Arm,  etabby  shoots  In  sand, 
under  a  oell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat;  sandy 
loam,  flbry  peat,  a  little  dried  cow- dung,  and 
charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  48P  to  MP;  somoMr, 
0O^to8A^ 

8T0YB  DBCIDUOUS  8HBUBS. 
O.  eeuu^$etn»  (hoary).    1888. 

—  giomer^ta  (crowded).    1.   Pink.    July.    TrI* 

nidad.    1818. 

—  NepaUfnauaMJl^rm  (Nepaol-white-Sowcred). 

I^.    White.    August.    Nepaul.    188p. 
STOVE    SYEBOBEEHS. 
0.  angvutifoflia  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Roee.  May. 
Nepaul.    1880. 

—  CMiufiuiM  (Chinese).8.Purole.Jul^.China.l818. 

—  glomerafta  atbijti/ra  (crowoed-white-flowered). 

lA.    White.    January.    Brasil.    1881. 

—  Nepal^tuU  (Nepanl).    1^.    Purple.    June. 

Nepaul.    1881. 

—  ecte'ii^a  (eigbt-stameaed).  1.   Roee.  April. 

Ceylon.    1815. 

—  HelWta  (starred).  1.  Pink.  July.  Nepaul.  1880. 
~  tem^e'/ia  (three-lealleted).    8.    LiUe.    May. 

Nepaul.    1885.  ■ 

—  ZegltMea  (Ceylon).     S.     Yellow.     August. 

Ceylon.    1799. 

OsJZB.    8a*lix  vtndniiliu 

Osxi'tbs.      (From    otme^    perf^ime; 

smells  like  camphor.    Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 

tites  [Asteraoen].    Linn.,  19-5yii^encna 

^'Frustranea.    Allied  to  Belhania.) 

Greenhoose,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-^ass,  in  April  or 
Hay,  and  without  bottom-heat.  Winter  temp., 
40*  to  45«. 

0.  6elft<Aa'«<rMm  (belUdiastrum).   I.  Jnne.  1810. 
.—  eampkor^na  (camphor-scented).  1^.  May.lTSK* 

—  den/e'la  (toothed).    14.    May.    1880. 

Osku'mda.  (The  name  of  a  Geltio 
deity.  NaUord.,  ^crnij  [Polypodiaoen]. 
Linn.,  2^-Oiyptogamia  1-FUices,) 

Hardy  brown-spored  Ferns,  except  PrtttUnom 
See  FBKNe. 

O.  cmiMMl^iiiea  (cinnamon).      S.     June.      N. 
Amer.    1778. 

—  Clttiftoml^na  (Clsyton's).     S.     August.     N. 

Amer.     1778. 

—  STo'ett^f  (slender).    1.    June.    1887. 

—  ku'mUia  (humble).    Jnne.    N.  Amer.    18S8. 

—  <it<errw>/a  (interrupted).  8.  June.  N.Amer. 

—  pa V«fri«  (marsh).    8^.    1831. 

—  PratMna  ( Presl's).  Jnne.  Isle  of  Lnson.  Stove* 

—  regaflh  (royal).    8.    July.    Britain. 

-> specio'Mits (showy).  S.  July.  N.Amer.  1811. 

Ossje'a.     (Named  after  Otsa,  curator 

of  the  Havannah  Botanic  Garden.    Nat. 

ord.,     MeUutomadM       [Melastomaeen]. 

Linn.,  %'Octandna  X-Monogynia,    Allied 

\  to  Mioonia.) 
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ov6ffVMQ  ■Biwi*  Ovtnn||S  of  jownff 
■Id«,  stabbj  snooU,  or  the  poinU  of  main  oaesi 
when  e  little  firm.  In  enndj  toil,  under  a  bell- 
glaae,  end  in  heat  |  aandj  peal  and  loam ;  com* 
Mon  plant*atoTe  treatment. 

0.|nirpMr«'«e«iM(parplieh).   S.  Purple.  Kerch. 
Jamaica,    isn. 

Obteo'meles.  (From  otteortf  bone,  and 
melon^  apple ;  the  fruit.  NaL  ord.,  AppU' 
worU  [Pomacen].  Linn.,  12- Jcomndria 
Z'Di'pentagynia,    Allied  to  MespiluB.) 

Hardy  evergreen  tree.  For  cultuie.  Me  Mbslab. 
0,/emtgi'nea  (maty).    July.    1847* 

OsTEospE'RViTii.  (From  osteon,  a  bon^ 
and  Mperma,  a  seed.  NaU  ord.,  Compo- 
gUes  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19- 8 if ngenetia 
it'Necettaria,    Allied  to  Calendula.) 

Greenhouae,  yeIlow>ilo«ered  evergreena,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hofie.  Cuttinga  of  email, 
hatf-ripened  ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  belUglaaa, 
In  April  or  May ;  aandy  loam  and  a  little  Abrj 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  40**  to  4S^ 

0.  emn^itmm  (blue>>toipered).  S.  Blue.  July.  1774. 

—  ealenduta'eeum  Cmarigold-like).    I.    July. 
^^  eorymAo'mm  (corymbed).   S.    Auguet.     18!lt. 

—  </ier/o7i««  (boUj-leaved).    4.    July.    18l6. 
•«- ifira'wum  (hoary).    8.    Auguit.     1816. 

-^  momti'/erum  (necklaee*bearing).8.  July.  1714. 

O'sTRYA.  Hop  Hornbeam.  (From 
oMtryos,  a  scale ;  scaly  catkins.  Nat  ord., 
Mastworts  [Corylacen].  Linn.,  21-Afo- 
ncecia  Q-Polycmdria.  Allied  to  the  Horn- 
beam.) 

Hardy  deeiduone  Ireee.  Sceda,  which,  if  eown 
In  the  apring,  the  aeaaon  after  being  inhered  in 
the  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  rot-heap  during  winter, 
will  make  their  appearance  the  year  following  | 
Uyera,  cuttinga,  and  grafting  on  the  common 
Hornbeam;  good,  deep,  moiat  aoil. 

O.  nrgfniea  (Virginian).  90.  April.N.Amer.l6n. 
•-  VMlgo'rte  (common).   80.   llay.    Italy.    17S4. 

OswEOO  TsA.  Mona'rda  di'dyma, 
OsY'iiis.  Poet's  Cassia.  (Fromo20f, 
^  branch ;  referring  to  the  numerous 
Aliant  branches.  Nat  ord.,  Sandalwortt 
[Santalacesej).  Linn.,  fi2-Z>uBcia  3-2Vi- 
andria,    AUied  to  Santalium.) 

Oreenhouee  evergreen  ehrub.  Cuttinge  of 
ripened  ahoota  nnder  a  hand-light  in  apring  i 
mndj  loam ;  requirea  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
\m  winter,  or  a  conacrratire  wall. 

O.  •'Ito  (white).  8.  White.  South  Bufope.  1799. 

Otaheitb  Chestnut.  Inoca'rpusedu'lU, 
Otahsxtb  Myrtle.  Stcurine'ga  niUida, 
Otho'nva.  Ragwort  (From  othone, 
linen ;  referring  to  the  soft,  downy  cloth- 
ing of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord..  Composite* 
[Asteraeeo].  Linn.,  l9-8yttgen€sUL  4- 
Neeessaria,) 

Greenhouae,  yellow-flowered  plante,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where  otkerwiae 
mentioned.  Seeda  in  a  mild  hotbed,  in  apring  ^ 
annuala  may  be  hardened  off  afterwarda ;  peren- 
aiala,  by  diriaion  of  the  plant  |  tuberoue-rooted. 


by  dlTldlng  OMnt  ahmbe,  by  entthife  efbellk 

ripened  ahoota  in  aand.  under  a  glaaa,  in  Mayi 
eandy  loam,  and  a  little  flbry  peat.  Winter  tcmp^ 
4^  to  48*. 

AKinTAL. 
0,Uig€'tm(mnlta]d-lea»edi.    1.    May.    18a. 

HERBA0K0D8. 
O.JteiVMn  (flax-leaved).    S.    July.    18M. 

—  pi'iafM'Ai(leafleted).    8.    Hay.     17S». 

—  piiM«M:/Ma(leaflct-Uke).    1.    Jolj.    IflBS. 

TDBEROUS-BOOTEO. 
0.  A«ttya«{bttlboua).    8.    Uaj.    1774> 
^Jtlieamftia  (thread-atemmed).   14.  ApifL  i;VI* 
~  tuSert/ta  (tuberoue).    Auguet.    1848. 

XYEROREEM  8HR0BS. 
O.  abrotanifa^Ua  (aonthemwood-leaTcd).  8.  If 9. 
1008. 

—  orAore'areiie  (tree-Ukc).    8.    July.     1788. 

^  if Mima'ai*  (Achanaaia-like).  8.  January.  179%. 
^ehein/o'iia  (wallflower- leaved).      1^.     May. 
Barbery.     1758. 

—  coroiiopi/o'/te  (buckhom-leaved).  S.   Auguab 

1731. 

—  deniieula'tm  (tooth-leaned).    8.    June.    1774. 

—  digita'ta  (flnger-Zeaeed).     lA.    July.    1884. 

—  AeferopAjI'/to  (Tarlooa-leaTed}.  8.  May.    181L 

—  per/otia'ta  (leaf-atem-piereed).  1^.  June.  U88. 

—  tenufsMiwM  (flneat-leaeed}.     14.     Maj.    irtB* 

—  mrg¥nea  (Tirgin-like).   8.    October.     Aiokt. 

1881. 

Oto'ptsra.  (From  ono,  an  ear,  muk 
pteron,  a  wing;  referring  to  an  ear-BiM 
process  on  the  wing-petals.  Nat  oid.» 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaoeae]-  Linn^ 
17  ^DiadelpMa  ^-Decandria,  Allied  CD 
Dolichos.) 

Greenhouae eveigieen climber :  cwttinge of  helf* 
ripened  ahoota  in  aand,  nadernbeUHdaaai  ena^, 
flbnr  loam  and  lumpy  peat,  with  aoduiee  ef  ch» 
coal  intermixed. 

0.  JiwrcAe'lMJ  (Burcheire).    Purple.    If  ay.  Capo 
of  Good  Hope.    1810. 


O'xalis.  Wood  Sorrel.  (From 
acid ;  the  acid  taste  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  OxoHds  [OzalidaceflB].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  ^-Pentagjfnia,) 


Natlvee  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
otherwiae  atated.  Hardy  annuala.  eceda 
border,  in  April,  in  a  ahady  plaee ;  peremnaiaj  bf 
divieion  and  bT  aeeda ;  caberoua  and  bulbauai 
by  oflacta  1  the  tender  ones  e«aceeed  in  n 
temperature  in  winter,  if  Axj,  and  fro«  eadaded  s 
ahrubby  apectee,  bv  eeeda  and  cuttinga  in 
aoil,  under  a  bcll-iciaae,  and  gft>wn  in  aandy 
and  flbry  pcat|  aU  the  badboua  kinda  the 
tender  ahould  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  mid  Ike 
ahrubby  have  the  greenhouae. 

HABDT  AMinJaUS. 
0.  eomieulafta  (amall-homed).    4.  Tellov.  A^ 
gnat.    Britain. 

—  DiUe'fM  (DUlenitta*a}.a.Copp«r. 

—  T— -/e'ridn  (florid).    9.    Yellow. 

1798. 

—  Imntgu'tn  (amooth).   f;    Pnrple.    June.    IfllS. 

—  mierep*jr'/te(amalI.leeTcd).   4.   Pelcrad.    N. 

S.  Walea. 

(eensttive).  ^.  Yellow.  Jn^. 
1844.    Stove. 
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HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
^.IfW^ttfr  (Ljon't).    1.    Yellow.     Aaguit. 
▲mer.    I8IC1 
irfcte  (upright),    l^,     TaUov.     July.     N. 
Amer.    1658. 

HARDY  BXn38. 
0,m7bQ    (white-yfov^retf).     |.     White.     May. 
America.     1830. 

—  Jnwrtoic'iMi  (American).    4.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer. 

—  vMm'eea  (viulet-eoloured).    |.    Violet.    May. 

N.  Amer.    1778. 
ORKEKHODSB   HERBACEOtlS. 
•.  CMR«irii/r/<  (Cummlng'e).    i.   Ooldeo.   8ep- 
Umber.    Chili.     18S1. 

—  ifteoior  itwo«colourecl).  Violet,  erimaon.  July. 

Mexico.     1844. 
^JIoriAu'uda  (bundle -flowered).  1|.  Red.  Joly. 
S.  Amer.     1887. 

—  lanVfufru  (down?>Btaaiened).  1^.  Piak.  May. 

Mexico.     1840. 
^  Mmrtia^na  (Martin's).  Yellow.    July.    Brasil. 
1 889.    Stove. 

—  M'faiw  (floating).  ^  White.  October.  I79&* 

Aquatic 

—  Offo'nte  (Otio'e).  Tellow.    May.  Chili.  1840. 

—  jMte'ff rir  (manh).    Lilae.  May.  Brattl.  1888. 

StOTO. 

'-ptrt^nnatu  (pereanial).     S.    Tellow.     July. 
N.  8.  Wales. 

—  re^ieiM  (creeplng-eteMreiO*    !•    Yellow.    May. 

J  79s. 

—  ro'«ra  (ro*y).  ^.    Rose.   March.    Chili.    188fl. 

—  rH'Aro-  ei'neta  (red-edged),     i .    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.    Guatimala.     1841. 

—  Sfaiell  (Sima'e).   i.    Crimson.    April.    CbUl. 

1888. 

—  w'r^ien  (city).   Whiu.  Augnst.  Braail.  1838. 

GREENHOUSE  BULB8. 
0.  uwiifgua  (ambiguous).    4.    White.    October. 

i7y«. 

—  «r0<M'la(bow«d).  4.  Violet.  Srotember.  t79<* 
» Mmfit*  (aaa*a-eiir«d)«    |.     YeUow.    Novem- 
ber.    1798. 

—  UJUm  (cIoven-iaOTerf).  f .  Violet.  September. 

1791. 

—  Upmmetaftm  (two-epotted).    i.     Lilac.    May. 

Braail.    1885. 
->  Bi/triei  (Bowie*s).  ^.  Crimson.  October.  1888. 

—  Brw«i7iVfw<s  (Brazilian),    i.     Roee.    October. 

BrasiL    1889. 

—  jB«mMi'«icl  (Bunnaan'a).    i*    Purple.    June. 

1880. 

—  ecnc'accne  (hoary).  1.  Purple.    March.    1881. 
»~ettprfna  (go*t*s-/ooO*  i*  Flesh.  August.  1787* 

—  mtm/m  (fleshy),  i.  YeUow.  October.  Chili. 

1886. 
^cv'fitsM  (drooping).  |.  Yellow.  March.  1757. 

—  ctttVrM  (hair  -  fringed  • /tfaoeid).     4.     Purple. 

October.    ]7gs. 
-» CloMMcrf«^iit<  (Commeraon's).      i*      YeUow. 
October.    Brasil. 

—  €9mpr€fmm  (compressed).    ^,     YeUow.     De- 

cember.   1794. 

—  enwtf'jm/a  (smaU-conTCz).    4.    Pink.    June. 

1780. 
^•eram^ta   (scolloped  -  pefolri).      8.      Yellow. 
Heptember.    Lima.    1880. 

—  eretpa  (curled),   i.   White.    October.    1/93. 
•- erucWa^a  (bloodied).    4.    Purple.    October. 

1885. 
•-  eunaaftm  {weAwt-petaUd),    4,    TeUow,  white. 

July.    1828. 
— •wsc(/'o''^a<wedge-lcaTed).  4.  White.   April. 

17V3. 


0. 0t/firea  Ceopper-eOlonred).   ^.   Copp«r.    Mayi 
1898. 

—  DartcaUti^na  (Darwall*s).    ).     Pale  crimson. 

July. 

—  ifM/a'fu  (toothed),  i.   Flrsh.  October.   1798* 

—  X>e'p/»c<(Deppe'a).   ^.  Bed.  March.    Mexico* 

1837. 

—  dffttiehit  (two>rowed).    i.    Pale  yeUow.    Mayt 

1818. 
"-dive^rgenM  (wide-spaced).     |.    White.    Jiily« 

Mexico.     1899. 
—■  e/on^a'^a  (elongated).  ^.  White.  June.   1791* 

—  — —  aince'na  (fine-red).     4.     Copper.     Sep- 

tember.   1810* 
—/tt6«/o'/ia  (bean-leaved).    |.    Red.    October. 

1794. 
•~/a'/<ajr  fdeceptiTe).    ^.    Yellow.     September. 

1895. 
—/«rrt(^/ui'/c  (rusty),  i.  YeUow.  June.   1880. 
—fiUcau'tia  (thread-stemmed),  k*    Violet.    Sep« 

tember.     1818. 
— /If/o'/iadhread-leaTed).  i.  Pink.  June.  1888. 

—  Jtabeltifo'tia  (fan-leaved),     i.     Yellow,  red. 

August.     1789. 

—  yfo'ecUa  (feeble).  (.    White,  red.   September. 

1818. 

—  >la'0a(7eUow).    |.    YeUow.    March.     17/5. 
>to're-ple'fi«  (double-flowered).    4.    Yel« 

low.    March. 
-^fvflgida  (fulgid).  i.  Crimson.  October.  1888« 
—furcvfta  (fork-Zeaeed).  |.    Red.    September. 

1838. 
'-  fuactitta  (hTowU'tpotUd),    ^,    YeUow.    May. 

1/95. 

—  genirula^ta  (kneed).    4.    Yellow.    October. 

—  glti'bra  (smooth),    i.    Purple.     May.    179S* 

—  giunduU^M  (glanded).    4.    White.    October. 

1888. 

—  Al'ria  rhsiry-sfolited).  |.  Lilac.  October.  1787. 
~  Alr/«'</a  (smalUhaixy).  4.  Red.  March.   1888. 

—  <iicanM'/4i  (flesh).    |.    Flesh.    May.    1739. 

—  tabumifif'Ha  nabumum-ieoMd).     4.     YeUow. 

Scptemner.    1798. 

—  laiHi7a(«ooUy-/ecN^.   k-   White.  October. 

1791. 

—  Umeea/o'tia  (spear-head-leaTcd).    k*    Yellow. 

October.    1795. 

—  tost<>pc'/a/4i  (downy-petaled).   |.    Thik.  July. 

B  uenos  Ay  res.    1 84 1 . 
~  tmUnifirfru  (lateral-flowered).  4>  Purple.  Maicfa. 

1834. 

—  Zo'xK/a  (loose).  4.  White.    November.   1888. 

—  lepida  (pretty),    i.    White.    May.     1838. 

—  Upori'na  (hare'e-eored).  |,  White.    October. 

1795. 

—  Hiu«^rit  (narrow* /MMd).  4*  Violet.  October. 

1795. 
^  Ii'el4»s  (lirid).    i.    Fleah.    October.    179S* 

—  foAo'/adobed).   i.    Yellow.    October.    1688. 

—  tupini/o'lia  (lupine-leaved),   i.   YeUow.   Sep* 

tpmher.     179I< 

—  lat/e'o/a  (yellowish).   ^.   YeUow.    May.    1888. 

—  maerophjf'Ua  (lArgC-leaved).  i.  YeUow.  June. 

1890. 

—  mocro'j/yMf  (lante-styled).    i.    Purple.    Oe« 

tober.    1798. 

—  margina'ta  (^eett-edged).    i.    White.    No. 

vember.    1819. 

—  MaMrMo'fia  (Mauritian).   4>   Pile  rose.    Sepr 

t«mber.    Isle  of  France.    181 0* 

—  miniafta  (vermilion).    4.   VermUion.     May. 

I8I9. 

—  monophy'Uu  (one-leavnd).    |.    YeUow.     Oe* 

tober.    1774. 
•"  tnmUiJlo'ra  (manr-flowered).    4.    LUofei     Fb. 
braaiy.    1789* 
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Oi  9kt¥fm  (blont-lMv*^.    %,    White.    S«ptom« 

ber.    IBlt. 
»  jwiptfionc'Ma (butterfly).^.  Variegated.  BrasU. 

1819. 
•»  ^eetfina'/a  (eoinb-lM9erf).  \,  Yellow.  October. 

1790. 

—  pai<apAjr'//a  (Are- leaved).  ^.  Hnk.  June.  1800. 

—  PJo't/tf  (PioUa's).   |.    Orange.    June.    181 0. 
^  polj^hp'tla  (many-leaved).    4*     P*^^  purple. 

May.    1791. 

—  puleke'lta  (pretty).  }.  White.  October.  1795. 
•~  pitne/a'to  (dotted).    ^,    Parole.    Mar. 

—  purpmrafta  (porpliah).    i.    Pale  porpie.    Oc- 

tober,   isn. 

—  pufpwVea  (purple),  i.  Purple.  October.  18 !S. 

—  reelinafla  (reclining).  4.  Pink.  October.  179S. 

—  rc|»/a'/rijr  (creeping-rootorf).    i,    Fleah.    No- 

vember.   1796. 

—  rigifiula  (stiffleh).  4.  White.  September.  1899. 

—  roto'eea  (roeyith).    (.    Pink.    October.  1793. 
"  rottr^ta  (bnked).    ^.     Purple,  violet.     Oc- 
tober.   1795. 

'^rub^llA  (^rofUfMnf -amall-red).     4.     Pink. 
October.    1791. 

—  ru'fev-/la'va  (red  and  yellow),  i.   Red,  yellow. 

June.    18S3. 
.— •anyni'iMa  (bloody-leaved),    k*    Tellow.  No- 
vember.   1795. 

—  eecif'iuia  (side-yfoveHug*).  4.  Lilac.  October. 

1790. 

—  eerfcea  (silky),    i.    Vellow.    May.    1794. 

—  epeeiVM  (abowy).  i.   Purple.  October.   1090. 
<—  ttrumo'ta  (awoUen-e^ieif).    4*    White.     l>e- 

cember.    1881. 

—  eu^pAnVea  (sulphur-eolonred).  i.  Pale  yellow. 

October.    1795. 

—  tlflvifilrit  (wood).    White.    February. 

*- «ene'//a  (delicate),    i.    Lilac.    May.    1798. 

—  itinera  (tender),   i.    Yellow.     Aftay.   Brasil. 

1820. 

—  fdropAyUa  (foor-Ieaved).    ^,    Purple.  June. 

Mexico.    1883. 
'^temmi/o'Hm  (flae- leaved).     4.     White,  nd. 

October.    1790. 
^tri'eolor  (three-coloured).     |.     White,  red. 

November.    1794. 

—  Iif^(^'ra  (tube-flowiBtred).  I.  Fink.    Novem- 

ber.   1790. 

—  tmdwla'fa  (wave-/e«veid).    ^.    Lilac.  October. 

179s. 

—  mnio'M/ir  (variable).     |.    White,  rml.     No- 

vember.    179S. 
^  — '  grandiflo'ro  (large-flowered),    i.  White. 

November.    1790. 
» St'mefi  (Sima'e).    |.   White.  November. 

1790. 
^  vmo'ea  (veiny).    ^*    Violet,  yellow.   October. 

188S. 

—  venl'coldf'  (varioua-eoloured).     i.     Crimeon. 

February.    1774. 
OREENH0U8B  AND   KTOYX  EVEROBXBirS. 

O.  BtarrelUfri  (Barrelier'a).    14.    Pale  red.  Sep- 
tember.   CaraccM.    1884.    Stove. 

«-  CJUne'fUi*  (ChincM).     4.     Yellow.    August. 
China. 

—/mljco'ra  (shrubby).    1.    Tellow.  December. 
Rio  Janeiro.    I8I7.    Stove. 

^  PliiiiuVH(Plumier'8).    a.    Yellow.    S.Amer. 
1833*    Stove. 

O'xAiis  Db'ppxi  GtTLTTmB.  —  Plant 
bulbs  of  thi8  in  pots  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  shelter  in  a  cold  pit  or  green- 
house. When  all  fear  of  frost  is  passed, 
plant  them  in  a  light  soil,  and  in  a 


southern  asi^ect,  about  twelTs  inelMi 
apart  each  way;  or  the  bulbs  may  ba 
kept  oat  of  the  ground  altogether  witii 
the  middle  of  April,  and  then  be  planted 
at  once  in  the  open  soiL  It  shooid  be 
trenched,  and  a  little  manure  tumod  in 
with  the  bottom  spit,  as  for  other  ta^ 
rooted  crops.  The  scaly  balb8,from  vUek 
it  is  propagated,  grow  in  a  duster  rood 
the  crown  of  the  root  The  only  coltiva' 
tion  required  is  to  keep  the  erop  free 
from  wcMds,  and  to  water  pleaitilU]^  is 
dry  weather ;  otherwise,  if  the  root*  an 
allowed  to  become  dry,  they  aplit  opoi 
the  ocourreigse  of  moist  weather.  Protect 
from  early  frosts, in  October  or  November, 
by  a  mat  eovering. 

About  ten  roots  are  enough  for  a  dish. 
They  are  very  useful  as  a  vegetable  from. 
early  in  October  to  the  end  of  Deeember. 
An  inferior  kind  has  often  been  snbstitBted 
for  it,  viz.,  the  O'xalU  JaequimiJua:  but 
this  is  distinguished  by  having  pink 
flowers.  In  Belgium,  the  leaves,  being 
gratefully  acid,  are  used  for  the  aeoM 
purposes  as  sorrel,  and  the  flowers  aie 
mixed  with  other  salad-herbe. 

As  it  is  not  a  veiy  common  vegetable, 
it  m«y  be  useful  to  state,  as  an  imparoted 
mode  of  cooking,  that  after  peeling  the 
tubers,  and  cleaning  out  their  hdlov 
centres,  they  must  be  well  boiled  in  lieh 
stock  (gravy),  skimming  off  the  let,  aad 
then  be  served  up  hot,  with  a  saoeenade 
of  a  little  butter  heated  until  brown,  with 
a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  little  ot  the 
stock. 

Oyxtb.    B%phUu^imttm. 

Ox  EYE  BiiSY.  Ckn/wa^nthumwm  Um^ 
caf  nthemum, 

Ox-up.     Prfmula  ela'iior. 

OxYA'MTffUB.  (From  ox^t^  sharp,  and 
Mthotf  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  sharp- 
toothed  calyx  and  ooroUa.  Nat.  ocd, 
Oinchonadi  [CinohonacesB].  linn^  &• 
Pentandria  l-Mono^nia,  Allied  to  Gar* 
denia.) 

Stove,  white-Howered,  evergnen 
Sierra  Leone.    Cuttiage  of  yown^  a 
firm,  in  aand.  under  a  bell-glaae,  m  «». 
in  May;  aandy  loam,  llhcy  peat,  aad  a  I 
cow-dunir.    Wintartemp.,  4S*  to  Sl^i 
fie^toSft**. 

0,  Mmfhu  (htlrj),    S.    July.    ISIt. 

—  ipMio'me  (ehowy).    8.    July.    1780. 

—  lubifla^rui  (tube>flowered).    8.    July. 
«*  verei'eo/or  (varioaa.coloitt«d).     J«|y. 

1830. 

Ozt'baphus.    Umbrellawort     {, 
o«y«,  acid,  and  baphe,  dyer^s  eolomr:  re- 
ferring to  ihe  eoloored  juiee  of  the  loota. 
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K«t    ofd.,    Ny€iago9    [Nyetaginacen]. 

lann^  ^-Triandria  I'dfanogfnitu    Allied 

to  the  Marvel  of  Peru.) 

All  purple-flowered,  except  where  otberwke 
■taced.  Seeds  In  Ukj,'  in  the  open  border,  but 
better  in  <•  fld  hott)ra.  In  March,  and  planted  out 
in  the  end  of  April ;  also,  by  diviuon  <h  the  plant 
in  apring ;  nndy  loam ;  they  all  require  dry  places, 
and  protection  from  eevere  frost  in  winter* 

O.  mggrtg^hu  (afgregate).     1.     Pink.      New 

Spain.    1811. 
^  mngu»tift/liua  (narrow* leaved).     1.     Augnit. 

Louisiana.    181  <. 

—  Cenanttfaii  (Cenraotes*).    9.   June.  Mezieo* 

1813. 

—  CUIe'iuis  (Chilian).    1.    Lilac.     September. 

Chili.    18SS. 

—  deeitfmheni  (lying-down).    S.    August*    Mis- 

souri.   1818. 

—>  oqstf'fmu  (expanded).    S.    July.    Pern.  1819. 

^  fte^ri^o'iiaM  (smooth-leaved).  8.  July.  New 
Spain.    1811. 

—>  Atmt'hw  (hairy).  1.  August.  Louisiana.  1819. 

-» aycf flgi'iMiM  (noetnrnal).  I.  August*  Mis- 
souri.   1898. 

—  otfoflvs  (egg-/Miv«f).  9.  August.  Pern.  1890. 
•~  jM/o'nu  (shaggy).  1.  Auguit.  Missouri.  1819. 
-~  viae(/au9  (clammy).    6.    July.    Pern.    1793* 

OxYco'ccus,    Cranberry.  (From  oxys^ 

add,  and  kokkos^  a  berry.  Nat.  ord., 

Cranberries    [Yacciniaoese].  linn.,   8- 

Octandria  1- Monody  nia,) 

Hardy,  pink-flowered  evergreens.  Seeds,  but 
generally  by  dividing  the  plants,  by  layering  the 
shoots,  by  merelyplacin|{  sandy  peat  around  them, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  shoots,  and  Insert- 
ing them  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  hand-light,  m  sum- 
mer. Marshy,  peaty  soil,  such  as  a  bed  surrounded 
with  water.  The  Cranberry,  however,  has  been 
grown  successfully  in  a  bed  on  a  north  border, 
without  any  water  round  it,  and  the  produce  was 
good  and  plentiful.  Jfocroco'rpM  produces  the 
Uurgast  Amic.    See  AMsaiOAM  CaARBBUBT. 

O.  er^eims  (upright).    May.    N.  Amer.     1886. 

—  ■Meroco'rptw  (large»fruited).    }.     May.     N. 

Amer.     l/6o> 
_ vnrie^t/tu*  (variegated-feaoed).  |.   May. 

—  p«lu's/H«  (marsh),    i.    May.    Briuin. 

OxYoo'NiXTV.  (From  oxys^  sharp,  and 
^nUf  an  angle ;  referring  to  the  divisions 
of  the  leaf,  or  frond.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns 
[Polypodiacese].  linn.,  24t'Crypiogamia 
l.Filicet.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns,  from  the  Bast 
Indies.    See  PxaNa. 

O.  mHemaft/iivm  ^lisma-leaved).    April. 

—  tf'/e^aiu  (elegant).    June.    1849. 

—  o^tum  (egg-shaped).    May.    1849. 
~~  viltm/u'rme  (band-like).    June.    1840* 

OxYiiO'Biuv.  (From  o«y«,  sharp,  and 
lobvs,  a  pod ;  the  seed-pods  ending  in  a 
gharp  point  Nat  ord.,  LegumiHou*  PIohU 
[Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  10- Decandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Podolobium.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Seeds  sown  in  a  mild  hotbed 
fan  April,  after  being  soaked  in  warm  water ;  cut- 
tiofs  oi  young  shoots,  not  too  flrai.iBsaod,  under 


a  ben-glass,  in  April  mr  May  i  sandy  peat,  a  Hm 
bits  of  flbry  loam,  a  greater  quantity  of  ebaraoal« 
broken  crocks,  Ac,  and  abunduit  drainaga. 
Winter  temp.,  40*  to  48*. 

O.  mrhm^seena  (tree-like).    0.    May.    188S. 

—  eapUaftmm  (fvimd-headed). 

—  eordt/o'/fwm  (heart-leaved).    8.    June.    I887« 

—  diiata^ium  (spread).    1840. 

—  eltfpHntan  (oval-leowd).    8.    July.     1889. 
^/erruA'i'tteMm  (rusty).    9.    May.    1890. 

—  Huge'ia  (Baron  Hugel*s).    1845. 

—  obowifium  (reversed-egg-shaped).    8.  March* 

1810. 
^ obhu\f&tium   (blunt -leaved).      9.      Scarlet 
May.     1894. 

—  /yari^o'rMm  (small-flowered).    1840. 
^Puttene^m   (Pulteney's).     t.     Dark    orange. 

March.    1894. 

—  r^u'tum  (jagged-Zeaved).    S.    Orange.   May* 

1693. 

—  i!pMio'«ttm  (spiny),    t.    May.    1898. 

Oxxpe'talum.    (From  oxyx,  sharp,  and 

petalon,  a  petal;  petals    sharp-pointed. 

Nat   ord.,  Aiclepiadi    [Asclepiadacece]. 

Linn.,  ^-Pentandria  fl-Digynia,    Allied  to* 

Asclepias.) 

Stoveevergreen  climbers,  from  Brasil.  Cuttings 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glsss,  in  bottom-heat  |  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60^  to  60*  i 
summer,  00*  to  8A*. 

O.  appenHeulaftum  (appendaged).     0.     YeUow* 

1898. 
^  Bo'ffAsrJ  (Banks's).    Cream.    June.    1890. 

—  sotenof dee  (solanura-like).    8.    PurpUsh-scar* 

let    1847* 

Oxyra'mphis.    (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 

rhamphot,  a  beak ;  shape  of  the  seed-pod. 

Nat  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacefe]. 

Linn.,  17 •Vtadelphiu  4fDecandria,  Allied 

to  Desmodium.) 

Greenhouse  everKveen  shrub.  (Tnttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass ;  and  seeds  sown 
in  spring ;  sandy,  flbry  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and 
leaf-mould.    Winter  temp.,  40*  to  AO*. 

O.  macrf/styla  (long-styled).  4.  Purple,  crimson. 
October.    Saharanpoor.    1837. 

Oxy'bpobju  (From  oxy«,  sharp,  and 
spora,  a  seed,  which  is  here  awned  at  both 
ends.  Nat  ord.,  Metastomads  [Melasto* 
maceflB].  Linn*, S-Octandrial'Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Ehexia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom- 
heat,  in  April  lyndy  peat,  flbry  loam,  and  nodules 
of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  58*  to  00* )  summer, 
00*  to  86*. 

0.  ptaUeulafia  (panided).  8.  Bed.  June.  Nepanl* 

1896. 

Oxtsts'lma.  (From  osyo,  sharp,  and 
stelma,  a  croMm;  referring  to  the  acute 
little  leaves  accompanying  the  ilower- 
head,  or  erown.  Nat  ord.,  AseUpiads  [  As- 
clepiadacen].  Linn.,  l^Penlatulria  2'Di* 
gyaia.    Allied  to  Eastegia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.     Cnttincs  of  haK* 
,  ripeaed  shoots  ka  sand,  under  a  beil-i^ass,  and  ia 
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kaltoiB.1iemt,  In  1t%f  i  nndy  pettand  ffbrj  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  00<*;  sammer,  69P  to  86°. 

0.  eteuUftUum  (eaUble).  4.  Yellow.  E.  Ind.  1810. 
Oxy'tropis.  (From  oxys,  sharp,  and 
tropU,  a  keel ;  the  keel-petal  ends  in  a 
•harp  point.  Nat,  ord.,  Legumincnu  PtanU 
[Fabaoeffi].  Linn.,  11 -Diadelphia  4,-De- 
candria.    Allied  to  Astragalus.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  from  Siberia, 
except  where  otherwise  stated.  Chieflj  by  seeds, 
sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain,  as 
thej  do  not  transphint  well ;  though,  also,  hj  di- 
viding the  plants  in  spring,  and  by  cuttings  of 
voung  shoots  under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady  place, 
in  summer ;  dry,  sandy  loam. 
O.  ambVgua  (ambigudus).  4-  Purple.  June.  1817. 
->- a^^e'ntf a  (silvery).     Pale.    June.     1827. 

—  arfjfrop/tif*Ua   (silTery-leaTed).    Purple.    1891. 

—  breoiro'gtra  (short-beaked).  ^.  Blue.  August. 

IbOS. 
•— ctfrti'/cn  (blue).    Blue.    June.    1887. 

—  eamp^Ktrig  (field).  4.  Pale  yellow.  June.  Scot- 

land. 
-«4M'fu(i>an«.(whiti«h).    Pale.    Jme.    1827. 

—  cya'nea  (azure.  Caueiuiem).    4.    Blue.   July. 

Caucasus.     1818. 

—  dealba'ta  (whited).  ^,  Purple.  July.  Caucasus. 

1803. 

—  tfe/Te'M  (bent-down).   |.  Purple.  June.  1800. 
— '  dicho'ptera  (doubly.winged).   ^.  Blue.   June. 

18M. 

—  rUtehe'ri  (Fischer's).  \.  Blue.  July.  AlUi.  I8I7. 
•^Jloridu'nda  (bundle- flowered).    Purple.    May. 

1837. 
'-/m'Hda  (foetid).  4.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Swiuer- 

land.    I8I9. 
•^gta'hra  (smooth).  ^.Purple.  July.  Dshuria.lSSS. 

—  grant^/lo'ra  (large-flowered).4.Ked.  June.  1880. 

—  — —  iepto'ptera  (narrow- winged).     |.    Blue. 

June.     1818. 

—  Lam&e'rM  (Lambert's).    1.    Purple.    August. 

Missouri.     1811. 

—  <e^ej»Ajr'//a  (flne-leaved).  4.  Red.  July.  1818. 
— >  /oivim'flptodoDg.pointed).  Purple.  June.  1887. 

—  fon^ro'tlra  (long-beaked).    4.    Purple.    1820. 

—  microphj/'Ua  (small-leaved).    4.    Pale  yellow. 

J>4ly.     I8I9. 

—  mon^tf'Nii   (mountain).     |.     Purple,   yellow. 

Austria.     1581. 

—  mfffiophjf'Ua  (myriad-leaved).  ^,  Purple,  white. 

July.     1818. 
.—  ogypkj/'Ua  (sharp-leaved).  \.  Purple.  July.  1810. 

—  Paftn'gii  (Pallas^s).  4.  Pule  yellow.  July.  1818. 

—  pilt/ta  (lung-haired).  4.  Psle  yellow.  July.  1793. 

—  prtMra'ia  (prostrate).  4.Blue,  white.  July.1880. 

—  jirfo'sa  (bristly).    Purple.    June.     1828. 

—  Songtt'rica  (Songarian).  4>  Violet.  June.  Altai. 

1824. 

—  iulpkt^rea  (sulphury).   4*  Cream.  July.  1888. 

—  9 ffittt^tiea  (mood).    Purple,    May.    1820. 
•— <'r'n(r</a  (tender).    Blue.    June.     1888. 

—  Mii«a7« (hooked).  4.  White.  Julv.  Aleppo.  1708. 
•»  C^ra/e'fwt«(Uralian).   |.    Purple.   July.   1880. 

—  PtrtidUafrig  (whorl-/e«eerf).    4.    Blue,  white. 

July.    I819. 

—  e{Mo'M( clammy).  White.  July.  Switeerland. 

I8I7. 

OxTU'RA  A  synonyme  of  a  low.  yellow- 
flowering,  composite,  hardy  annual,  from 
California,  first  named  by  Endlicher 
Tolkltia,    Sow  in  April  in  common  soil. 

OrmoaSk,    (From  the  Pemnan  name. 


Nat. ord.,  CompoeUet  [AsteraeeiB]. 
l9-8yngenena  Frtutranea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub;  rnrne  tnltwi  si 
for  Bophthslmlum. 

fi.buphthatmoifdea  (oz-eye-Iike).   reUow.  Sep- 
tember.   Pern.    I84ii. 

Oystbb-Pulnt.  Pulmana'riamari'imt. 

Ozotha'knub.  (From  ozot,  a  bnneh, 
and  thftmnoty  a  shmb.  Nau  ord.,  Cmmpo- 
sites  [AsteracesB].  Linn.,  IQJSym^eneM 
i-MqualU.    Allied  to  Helicbiybum.) 

Oreenhottse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  fieii 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in 
sand,  with  a  little  peat  m  it,  under  a  beU-gtasa,  in 
sprtnir  or  summer;  loam  and  peat.  Reonoetfte 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

O.  cifBe'rew  (grey).    I.    July.     mt. 
— /eiT»^''iiewe(ruaty).    1.    JoI».    isss. 

—  roiMtfrmt^e'/iwe  (roeemaiy-leaved;.    |.    Jdy. 

P. 

PAOHTPHT'ixtJii.  (From  ^oeAys,  thick, 
and  phyllon^  a  leaf.  Nat.  ord.,  OnkidM 
[Orchidaoeae].  Linn.,  :lO-GyHandrim  1. 
Monandria.    Allied  to  Brassia  and  Max* 

illaria.) 

Cuttinga  of  the  joun^  ahooCs  any  tioic  dmaM 

spring  and  summer,  drying  them  at  the  baae,  aS 
inserting  them  in  sandy  loam ;  sandy  loam,  a  liote 
brick-rubbish,  and  dried  cow-dung;  little  waMT 
and  plenty  of  light  are  required  in  winter.  Set 
Oacnine. 

P.  proeu*mhens  (lying-down).  Greea,  bine.  MiVt 

Mexico.    1836. 

Pachypo'dium.  (From  pack^  thick, 
and  podion,  a  foot;  refening  to  the  stalks 
of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbties  [Apo- 
cynaoesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentaniria  l-Mom- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Nerium.) 

Greenhouse  evergreena,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  white  and  red  flowers.  Cuttings  «f 
^oung  shoou  in  spring,  base  dried  before  inseit. 
ing  in  dryish,  sandy  soil ;  sandy  Iomb.  m  hnJe 
brick-rubbish  and  peat,  but  little  wmimr  va  vintur. 
Winter  temp.,  40**  to  4$^  Propagated  also  by  a 
division  of  the  fleshy,  tuber-like  roots. 

P.  auceul^ntum  (succulent).    1.    If  ay.    lass. 

—  tu6ero'§um  (tuberous).     1.    Augost.    1813. 

Pacbysa'ndra.  (Fh>m  poc&fs,  tfaick^ 
and  aner,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  Sptny*. 
worts  [Euphorbiaceffi].  Linn.,  21  .Afe. 
tiada  ^-Tetrandria,    Allied  to  Buxns.) 

Division  and  suckers;  eommon,  eandy  fnam 
The  stove  under-shrnb,  by  aittinga  is  %  k***. 
heat,  but  otherwise  requiring  no  particular  rmai 
mcnt.    The  herbaceous,  by  division  In  nringi 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

P.  eoHafcem  (leathery-Zeweetf)*   4.   White.  Mmm^ 
Nepaul.    1898.    Stove  cvetyrcen. 

—  procu'mAciu  (trailing).    4.   \rhite.  AptiL  M. 

Amer.    1880.    Haray  herbaceous. 

Padk'ria.     (From  p^edgros^  opal ;  x«. 
ferring  to  its  transparent  beniea*    NaL 
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t9iL^  OwdkoHodt  [CiDehonftioee'].    lixm., 

Stove  tyergreen  shrab.  Cuttliigt  fai  nnd,  in 
mmmer,  in  a  little  bottom-h«ftt,  undsr  a  glaw  | 
■andy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  teMp«,  48*  to 
Sft*;  aammer,  60*  to  80^. 

P. /•'fttfa  (atinking).    0.    Purple.    China.   1886- 

PjBO'mA.  P«ony.  (Name4  titar  Paon, 
a  physieian,  who  fiiHt  used  it  medicinally. 
Nat.  ord.,  CrowfooU  [RanunoulacaA]. 
Linn.,  i8*Po/yiiii<^r«a  2-^/^y aia.) 

Seeds  for  raising  Tariettes,  sown  In  Septemben 
In  a  cold  pit,  will  appear  some  the  first,  and  others 
the  second,  spring.  Herbaceous  kinds,  bj  din- 
aioa  of  the  roots.  Tree,  or  Moutan,  by  division ; 
bv  mfting  on  the  herbaceous  roots ;  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  under  a  glass,  and 
in  a  little  heat ;  by  layers  and  suckers ;  by  layer- 
ing  yoang  shoots,  after  ringing  round  each  bud, 
so  llsat  each  bad  forms  a  plant  {  deep,  good  loam. 
The  Motttans  require  a  little  protection  in  spring ; 
do  well  lor  forcing,  and  for  the  border*  of  large, 
cool  eonservatories,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
kept  high  in  winter. 

HARDT  8BBUB8. 
P.  Mou'tmn  (Chtiiefe-free).  9.  Purple.  Sffay.  China. 

1789. 
— A'l^da-;»/e'na  (doable-white).   S.  White. 

May.    China. 

ifniie'sM(AnnesIey's).3.Pink.Bfa7.China. 

«-  -^— '  a'fro-fmr/m'rea(dark-pnrpie-/foi(vrcd}.  4, 

Purple.     April.    China,     I»40. 

—  • Bafnkaii  (Banks's).  8.  Pnrple.  Uay.  China. 

1794. 
— ea'mem'ple'ma  (donble-flcah-coloured).  9. 

Flesh.    Mar.    China. 
— —— g'loA0'M(globalar->fo«>ered).    9.    White, 

purple.    April.    Shanghac.    1845. 
->•—»  iJlo'A'iM  (lilac-coloured).  8.  Lilac.  April. 

China.     184S. 

—  — >  Hm'mei  (Sir  Abererombie  Home's).     1. 

Purple.    May.    China.    I8I7. 
... papaatrafcea  (poppy-like).  3.  White.  May. 

Chins.     1789. 
.» .^_  pmniJU^ra  (smsll-llowcred).  9.  Pkde  feee. 

April.    Sbanghae.     1845. 

—  ^-—  pvcka  (painted^.     8.    Pale  and  deep-rose- 

striped.    April.    Canton.    1845. 
^  —  Rawe'Bii  (Rawes's).    3.  Pale  pink.    May. 

China.    1838. 
<— ^— rw'sae  (rosy).    9.    Pink*    Hay.    China. 
«- n^tea-ple'na  (double-ruse).  8.  Red.  May. 

China.    1804. 
<-.  — —  r&9eu'9e'mi'pt«fna  (■emi«doable-roae).  9. 

Red.    May.    China.     t794. 
m^  — —  gmtwto^neu  (salmon  -  coloured).    9.    Pale 

aalinon.    April.    China.     1846. 
•. .....  apeeia^aa  (ahowy).  9.  Pink.  May.  China. 

1895. 

HARDY  HXBBA0EOU8. 
F.  mMJUfrm  (white-flowered).   9.   WhiU.    May. 

Siberia.    1548. 

— em'itdidm  (white).  9.  Flesh.  May.  Kberia. 

/e's/a  (pleasiuit).  9.  White,  pink.   June. 

— ^^^greiu (fragrant).  9.  Red.  May.  China. 

1805. 

—  -m^»^  Bt^mei  ( Hume's  dow^Je-crieneii).  9.  Red. 

May.    China.    1808. 

—  -.—  Ptr'fMt  (Potts's).8.  Crimson.  Jane.  China. 

1829. 
^ ...—  BeeoetU  (Reeres'i-tfoaMe).  9.Pink.  Jane. 
China.    1899. 


P,9Ui/U^rm  niA«'4«Mw(niddy).  S.  Pink.  May* 

Siberia. 
^ SiM'Wea  (Stberlan).  9.  White.  May.  BW 

beria. 
^  —  IWo'Km  (Tartarian).    9.    Fleah.    May. 

Siberia. 
— wti/to'rm  (single-flowered).  9.  Knk.  May. 

Siberia. 

-. niwMlU  (virgin).  9.  White.  Hay.  Sibetia. 

WhilieH  (WhitleT's  doubU'WkUe),    9. 

Blush.    MsT.    China.    1808. 

—  •ne'ine/e  (anorosloos).    1^.    Crimson.    May. 

Siberia.     I788. 

—  mrieifHa  (ram).    9.    Purple.    Levant. 

—  — —  Anderti^idi  (Anderson's).    Rose.    June* 

—  —  Ojtvnie'tuU  (Oxford).  9.  Pale  blnsh.  June* 

—  Br&wnii  (Brown's).  Red.  May.  N.Amer.  1890. 

—  rort/lfna  (coraUine).8.Crimson.Msy.Eng1and. 

—  Co^rwien  (Corsican).    Purple.    June.    Corsica* 

—  Crafticu  (Cretan).    9.    White.    May.    Crete* 

—  de'oora  (cornel?).    9.    Purple     May.    Turkey, 

—  ——elo'f for  (taller).  9.  Purple.  May.  Crimea. 

Pai/a'««(Pallas's).  %  Purple.  May  .Crimea* 

^  kVmilii  (dwarf).  9.  Purple.  May.  Spain.  1039. 

—  kg'Arida  (hybrid).    9.    Red.    May.    Siberia. 

—  fo6a'/«  (lobed).  9.  Purple.  May.  Spain.  1891. 

—  mo'^fsoft).    14.    Purple     Msv.    Siberia. 
*—  Qjfiein^tu  (shop).  8.  Red.  May.  Europe.  1548* 
— -—oTAJtfaiw  (whitening).    8.    White.    May. 

—  ——  attemonijlo'ra    (anemone-flowered).      S* 

Pink.     .May.     1830. 

—  -— —  Ba*rteri  (Bsxter's).  8.  Crimson.  Oxford. 
btn'nda  (bland).    9.    White.    Mav. 

—  ——  eaiu'tectu  (hoary).    9.    White,    teay. 

—  — —  mnttipettUa  (many-petaled).  9.  Crimson* 

Bfay. 

—  —— ro'sea  (rosy).    9.    Red.    May. 

—  —  ru'bra  (dnvA/e-rcd).    9.    Red.    May. 
verie^a'to  (variegnted-iMMtf).S.Crimsoa« 

June. 
■^  parmtU^m  (paradoiical).9.Parple.May.Levanta 

—  —  eompa'rta  (compact).    9.    Purple.    May. 

—  —'Jimbritt'ta  (d(ittA/«-fringed).9.PurpIe.May. 
Qrem'Uii  (Orertlle's).   9.    Purple.     Msy* 

—  — —  peregrtnM  (straggling).   9.   l>ark  purple* 

May. 

—  jw'Aen«  (downy).    9.    Red.    May. 

—  ReeneHn'na  (Reeves's).  9.Crimson.M'ay.Ch{na* 

—  Rt^mi  (RuM*s).    9.    Crimson.    May.    Sidly« 
-' timplieifi&ru  (simple-flowered).    Red.    May. 

Levant. 
~  fenttt7<//{tt  (flne-leaved).    14.   Red.    May.   Si- 
beria.   1705. 

—  -^^Jle^re-pl^no  (doable-flowered).    14.  Red* 

May.    Russia.    1831. 

—  — —  lat(fo'lia   (broad-leaved).    9.    Crimson* 

June. 
— /nfcmo'/a  (thriee-thrse-leafleCed).  9.  Purple* 
May.    Siberia.    1790. 

—  eilto'M  (shaggy).     9.     Red.     May.     Soath 

Europe.     1810. 

—  WUmamiiifna  (Witmana's).     9.     Greenish- 

yellow.    May.    Abcharia.    1849. 

Painted  Cup.    CastUle'ja, 

Painted  Grass.    Jru'ndo. 

Palafo'xia.     (Named  after  Pah/oat, 

CV  Spanish  general.   Nat.  ord.,  Composite* 

[Asteracee].     Lino.,    Id-Syngenesia    1- 

Mqual'u,    Allied  to  Stavia. ) 

HerlMUicoas  perennials,  with  white  flowers. 
Seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  spring;  sandy  loam.  A  cool  green* 
houae  or  eold  pit  in  winter  for  liiMw'rii. 
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P^ftaUiWim  (Caperias).     Angiut.     N. 
1893.    Hardy. 

—  ttma^ri*  (ntarow-temeei),    S.    Jum.    Medeo. 

1 8S1 .    OraenhouM. 

Pali-bbzhdlbd  BBAtrrr  Moth.  Oeo. 
metra, 

Paucou'rea.  (Named  after  Le  Pali- 
eovr,  of  Gaiana.  Nat.  ord.,  Oinehonad$ 
[CinohonaoesB].  LIiiDm  b-Pentandria  1- 
Mono^ynia.    Allied  to  Psycotria.) 

Some  of  the  epeeie*  ere  need  for  killing  rete 
end  miee  in  Breail.  Stove  evergreen  ehrube. 
Outtinn  in  apring,  in  tend,  under  a  gleaa,  in  e 
gentle  hotbed ;  Mtndj  loam  and  peat. 

/*.  upicafta  ierowntd'fnuttd),   4«  Yellow.  July. 
Caraccaa.     1 824. 

—  er(/cea  (aafFron-ooloured).   4.    Orange*    July. 

W.  Ind.     18M. 
'■'pon^tta  (pavecta'like).    fl.    White.    Auguat. 
W.  Ind.     1833. 

—  rVgida  (atiif}.  8.  Telloer.  Aaguat.Caraeea8.1888. 

Paliu'rub.    Christ's    Thorn.    (Name 

of  a  plaot  used  by  Diosoorides.    Nat 

ord.,  RhtannaiU  [Khamnaoeie].    linn., 

b-Pentandria    l-Mofu>gyma»      Allied    to 

Zizyphus.) 

Hardy  deeidnooa  ehruba,  with  greeniab-jreUow 
ilowera.  Suckera,  whieh  eome  mely ;  layera,  and 
euttinga,  and  aeeda.  Virgafhu  ia  an  elegant 
ahrub.  The  other,  from  ita  abundanee  in  Judea, 
ia  auppoaed  to  be  the  plant  from  whieh  our  Sa- 
viour'a  crown  of  thorna  wae  made;  common 
garden-aoU. 

F,  meuUtifhu  (aharp-thoraed).   4.   Jane.    South 
Europe.    1500. 

—  nkrgaftua  (twiggy).  0.  Augnat.  Nepanl.  1817* 

Palma  Chbisti.    RVcinus, 

Palm  Oil.    EUb'U. 

Pams'tia  fu'lta.  a  Teiy  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  annual,  which  we  believe  has 
never  been  introduced,  described  from 
dry  specimens  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Swan  River  Plants.  Seeds 
in  moderate  hotbed,  in  March,  planted 
out  in  May ;  Bandy,  rich  soil. 

Pa'mkx.  (From  jnui,  all,  and  ako$, 
remedy ;  referring  to  the  stimulant  dru^, 
Ginseng,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  is 
ascribed  by  the  Chinese.  Nat.  ord.,  Ivy* 
wctU  [Aridiacefle].  Linn.,  ^-Polygamia 
2-i)ttfcta.) 

Cuttinga  of  yonng  ahoota  under  a  hand-liaht, 
in  aprinyr  and  aummer;  eandy  loam  and  flbry 
peat.  Of  all  the  apedee  the  following  are  moat 
worth  notice  x — 

P,  eonckifoflium   (ahell-leaved).      10.      Yellow. 
Ouiana.    1830.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  Ao'fTf^m  (horrid).    White.    N.  Amer.   188p. 

Hardy  deciduooa. 
-*  f wfo9«i«/oViiMn  (Oiiuen^.    FtTe-leaved).    1^. 
Light  vellow.    June.    N.  Amer.    1740. 
Hardy  herbaeeoua. 

Panora'tiuic.  (From  pan^  all,  and 
Arviiy«,  potent;  supposed  medicinal  qua- 
lities.   NftC  ord.»  AmaryUida  tAmaryUi- 


daoetB].    Lino.,  li'Heamndria  1  Jfomjfi 

nto.    Allied  to  Hymenocallis.) 

Handaome  balbe,  and  whiCe-flowcreA,  CMipl 
where  otherwiae  mentioned.  Sceda  tar  new 
varietiea,  aa  well  aa  for  penetnatuig  thre 
chiefly  by  offaet-bulba;  aaaay  ioaoa,  ibey 

and  rotten  eow-dung.    Temp,  for  atove  1 . 

winter,  50** ;  aummer,  6o"  to  fliioi^.  Even  tka  hatdf 
require  a  little  proloeKioB  la  "^ 


HARDT. 
P.  Caro/ffil«'mMN(CaroliBa). 
— ///j^riewmdliyrian).  I  A.May 

—  mmrVtimMm  (lea).  8.  June.  Soatk 

—  rot^tum  (wheel-erovfietf).    I. 

rolina.    1808. 


Burope.  IS9tk 


fl.  J 


JvM.     J»- 


I7f8^ 
ins. 

1818. 
1788. 


1811. 
18I8. 

17m. 


17m 


iTSf. 


BTOYX. 
P.  ueuHfa'Umm  (aharp-leaTed) 

1884. 

—  if merfes'imai  (Americaa).     S. 

maica.    I8i0. 

—  omo'nwm  (handaome).  S.  Jvae.  0< 

—  anrv^stum  (narrow-Zeaeerf).    I^-    J< 

—  b(/Wrum  (two- flowered}.  1.  Juo*.  E.Ia4. 

—  CoNorle'Nae  (Canary).  I^.  June,  rawarlea 

—  CarUa'vm  (Caribean).  14.  June.  W.  lad. 

—  eroBti/t/Umm  (thieii-leaTed).  14.  Jame.  S. 

—  4eeUnaftum  (leaning).  8.  June.  W.  lad. 

—  difstiekum  (two-ranked),   l^*  June,  ft 

—  ea^fMMm  (expanded).  8.  Jane.  W.  lad. 
—yVo'^raiw  (fragrant).  1.   May.    W.  lad. 

—  0wiaiM'iiMrGulaaa).8.NoTember.G 

—  ktfmOe  (humble).    Yellow. 

—  Mtoro'lff  (aea-aide).  8-  June.    S. 

—  kmg^fUfrum  (long-flowered),  fl. 

1810. 

—  Jfeefoo'fMfln  (Mezican).l.Aacma 

—  oneftum  (egg-/ea»ed).     I.    Sunt*    W. 

—  p/iew'faMn  (plaited).    July.    Macao.     I 

—  «p«cio'«aim  (aliowy}.   1 4.  July.   W.  lod. 

—  Miubiia'^vm  (waTe«/e«MNO.   I.  Jnae. 
<—  veremfndum  (ruddy).  l|.  July.  £.  lad.  I77t. 
-^  ZeyUmemn  (GeyU>n).  I.  June.  Geyton.  171*. 

Pamda'hus.    Screw-Pine.    (f^tmi  jms- 

dang,  the  Malay  name.    Nat.  ord.,  Scrtw^ 

Pines  [Pandanaeeas].    LUm., 

1-Monandriti,) 

Sto^    evergreen   treea,    with   white 
Chiefly  by  auckera ;  tandy  loana.    Wmicr 
50"  to  flo' ;  aummer,  60"  to  88^ 

P.  mmmryU^Umt  (amaryllia-levrcd).  88.  \ 
1888. 

—  ettndelafbrum  (eandleatiek).  08.  Gniaea.  18 

—  cda'to  (eaUble).    Madagaaear.     1884. 

—  e'legunM  (elegant).    lale  of  Franee.    \9A. 
— /oaeieiiteVii 'faaeided).    18.    E.  lad.    181 
—/vTvo^tae  (forked).    E.  Ind.    188C 

—  Aa'mi/ie  (dwarO-    8.    Maarittaa. 

—  in^rmiM  (unarmed).    E.  Ind.    1818. 
~fa<efr(^o'ltee  (eatire-leaved).    X.  la^    ll 
^  Im^vit  (smooth).    China.    1888. 

—  te/i/yitae  (broad-learcd).    £.  lad.    II 

—  iomgiftflim  (long4eaTed).    S.  lad.    1( 

—  flMrartao'^iie  (margined).    E.  Ind.    U 

—  wiwnea'hu  (point-eorered).  Madagaaear.  ISSSi 

—  odoro/f'anauie  (aweeteat-aceated).  88.  S.  lad* 

1771. 
-~  jpfrrnur'aM  (dwarO*  January.  Maarttiaa.  It88u 

—  r^e'MU  (bent-baek).    E.  Ind.    I8IS. 
->  nfuitiM  (sUlkloM).    B.  Ind.    1888. 

^  9pirafliM  (apiral).    88.    N.  S.  Walea.     II 

—  WtUiM (uaefuL  Had  yfawQ.  88.  Lof 
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Pabiclb  18  ft  loose  bonoh  of  flowers, 
n  in  the  Oat  {Ave^na)^  and  London 
Plide  {Siun'/raga), 

Pahhino  is  forming  a  pan  or  basin  in 
the  soil  round  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
shmb,  in  which  to  ponr  water. 

Passt.  (n*ala  tH'c^lor.)  ThenatiTe 
sitnation  of  the  wild  Pansy  is  generally 
in  fields  of  growing  com,  where  it  is  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  wind  and  the  heat 
of  the  midday  snn.  To  grow  the  Pansy 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  the  situa- 
tion for  the  plants  should  also  be  one 
sheltered  from  all  euttiog  winds,  as  these 
are  lexy  destructive,  often  injuring,  and 
even  killing,  the  plants  dose  to  the  soil, 
by  twisting  them  about  The  sitnation 
should  be  open  to  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air,  and  exposed  to  the  morning  sun, 
bat  protected  from  the  fhll  influence  of 
the  midday  sun,  which  iigures  the  colour 
of  the  blooms.  The  phmts  should  be 
placed  together  in  beds  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  situation  should  be  cool 
and  moist,  but  thoroughly  drained ;  for 
although  the  Pansy  requires  considerable 
moisture  during  the  blooming  season, 
and  through  the  summer  months,  yet  it  is 
▼eiy  impatient  of  superabundant  mois- 
tue,  and  the  plants  will  be  found  never 
to  do  well  when  the  soil  becomes  in  any 
degree  soddeik 

The  Soil  should  be  rich  and  tolerably 
light  Decayed  eiioiirober*bed  dung  is 
the  best  mannrey  and  the  soil  a  light, 
hazel  loam,  with  a  good  portion  of  de- 
cayed torf  from  pasture  land,  thoroughly 
intermixed  by  frequent  stirring  and  dig- 
ging, and  to  three  barrow-loads  of  thu 
soil  add  one  of  the  oncumber-bed  manure 
two  years  old.  Manure-water,  partiou- 
larly  guano-water,  applied  dunng  the 
blooming  season,  is  very  benefidal. 

The  PtanU  should  be  carefully  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  blooms  for 
exhibition,  as  it  will  be  always  found  that 
when  they  have  flowered  well  through  one 
season,  they  never  produce  so  fine  blooms 
the  second.  Those  who  intend  to  grow 
the  Pansy  for  exhibition  should  select 
yoimg  plants  well  established  from 
cuttings  lor  the  purpose.  For  the 
spring  exhibitions  in  May  and  June, 
select  plants  struck  the  previous  autumn, 
in  August  and  September ;  and  for  the 
autumn  exhibitions  in  September,  select 
plants  struck  early  in  the  spring;  and 
after  these  have  produced  their  blooms, 
save  them  for  store  plants,  to  produce 


cuttings,  always  having  a  constant  sue- 
cession  of  young  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  blooming. 

Propagation. — The  young  side-shoots 
are  to  be  prepared  for  euttinf^,  as  the 
old,  hollow  stems  seldom  strike  freely, 
and  do  not  grow  so  strong  for  spring 
blooming.  Take  off  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  these  side -shoots  in  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  for  autumn- 
blooming  in  April  and  May;  these  insert 
either  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  pots 
placed  in  a  cool  frame  in  some  good,  light 
compost,  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of 
silver-sand,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
moderately  moist,  and  shading  them  from 
hot  suns. 

The  Diaeate  to  which  the  Pansy  is  most 
subject  is  a  withering  away  suddenly,  as 
if  struck  by  something  at  the  root  This 
disease  has  received  various  names,  as 
Toot-rotj  decline,  &c ;  but  both  cause  and 
remedy  are  unknown.  Old  plants  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  young  ones, 
and  it  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during 
hot  and  dry  seasons.  When  a  plant  is 
thus  struck,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
withering  of  the  foliage,  if  it  be  a  rare 
and  choice  kind,  immediately  take  all 
the  cuttings  yon  can  get,  and  strike  them, 
as  almost  invariably  the  old  plants  die. 
Strong,  stimulating  manures  are  produc- 
tive of  this  disease.  As  a  preventive 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently 
stirred. 

Insects. — The  worst  foes  of  the  Pansy 
are  the  slug  and  the  snail.  To  destroy 
and  keep  away  these  vermin,  water  the 
bed  late  of  an  evening,  in  moist  weather, 
with  lime-water,  and  sprinkle  the  surface 
pretty  thickly  with  fresh  wood-ashes. 
See  AoROXTZA. 

Box  for  esfuHting  Blooms, — ^Dr.  Lind- 
ley  says,  that  the  best-constructed  box 
for  exhibiting  twenty-four  Heart's-ease  is 
made  of  deal,of  the  following  dimensions : 
twenty  inches  long,  one  wide,  and  five 
inches  deep ;  the  fid  made  to  unhinge ; 
a  sheet  of  zinc  fitted  inside,  resting  upon 
a  rim ;  four  rows  of  six  holes  each  cut  in 
the  zinc  at  three  inches  apart;  under 
each  hole  a  zinc  tube  soldered  to  the 
plate,  and  intended  to  contain  the  water ; 
the  apertures  to  admit  the  flower  made 
in  the  form  of  a  key-hole,  as  it  will  ad- 
mit part  of  the  calyx,  and  keep  the 
flower  in  a  flat  position.  The  outside 
may  be  painted  graen ;  but  the  zinc  plate 
ahoold  h9  painted  of  a  dead  white. 
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.  km*^tmm  (bMrded).  I.  JniM.  Oip«  of  Ootd 
Hop«.    I70S* 

-  Bt^rgH  (Ber|iu«).  Wkfte,  greeii.  March.  1810. 

•  M/f<rrvm  (twtn-flowered).  I^*  April.  Peru.  I88S. 

-  A^To'Miim  (two-lMved).  \,  Aa^ust.  Chili.  1831. 

•  braehy*9taekg9  (short^tpiked).  Much.  I>Aharta. 

)8S1. 

•  emtdaftum  (tailed).    8.    White,  green.    Maj. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

•  cUorofra'etMti  (greenieh-vhite).  1.  July.  Val- 

paraiao.     1834. 

•  taitatium  (hair-fringed),  k*  ApriL  (3ape  of  Good 

Hope.    1819* 

•  eoorc/o'nfm  (eoaipieaaed>JloiOtfrerf).  1 4*  White, 

green.  June.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1804. 

•  Mmei'nnum  (neat),    f .    May.   Portugal.  1797. 

>  eo'fucum  (conical),     l.    White,  green.    June. 

Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope.    1828. 
•eevymAo'iMm  (corymbed).   1^.    White,  green. 
May.    Chili.     1823. 

•  cmnUa'ium  (scolloped).  4*  April.  Cape  of  Gtood 

Hope.    1816. 

•  efe'^um  (tall).    8.    Mareh.    Egypt.    1804. 
'/Im»¥»»imwn  (yelloveat).    1.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804. 
'fmae^tmm  (doll).  4*  Grey.  June.  Cape  of  Good 
1820. 

•  ^emlMaifo'rtim  (twin-flowered).    I.    Grecniah- 

white.    Luna. 

-  hi'^Uum  (bristly).    ^.    Jane.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1824. 

-  iMMfdet  (txia-like).  «.  May.  California.  1790. 

•  iuneifoflium  (rush-leared).    f.    July.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1794. 
'  tafetewm  (milk-white).  I.  June.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    1790> 

•  lel^o'ik'iim(broad-lee;fed).l4.Jane.  Egypt.1689. 

-  l»f^[ikraeteQftum  (long-bracted).  ^.  May.  Cepe 

of  Good  Hope.    1817* 

-  mueulafhfun  (spotted).  |.  May.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1883. 

>  fliMo'/wm  (red-stained).  Yellow.  June.  Cftpe 

of  Good  Hope.    1790. 

•  ma'wMm  (dwarf),   i.  Greeniah-white.    March. 

Berbeck.    1848. 
'  Mf  eevm  (snowy).  4.  May.  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

1774. 

•  n»U^tum  (Aroim-marked).  Jnly.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    18Si. 
'94ortftwm  (aweet-scented).    1^.    Pale  yellow. 
May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1795. 

•  wtwftum  (egg-shiped).  1.  May.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1824. 

•  fMmm  (shaggy).  1.  May.  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

1820. 

•  poi^hy'Uum  (many'leaved).   4.   June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1SS4. 

•  rupefglrt  (rock).  4.  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

179S- 
'  eeen'ii^iiin  (side-zfoweKii^).  9.  August.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     1820. 

•  «7w<'//«(squill-Uke).8.MaT.8outh  Europc.1829. 

•  tuawfotefu  (sweet-seen red).  4.  June.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1820. 

•  Une'ilum  (deliotte).   4.   June.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1818. 

•  femrf/oVJwm  (flne-leaved).    I.  April.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1819* 

•  thprMoi'dea  (thyrsc-Iike).    14.    Yellow.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1 757. 

•  —^fltine'teeiu  (yellowish).  1^.  Yellow.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1800. 

•  iHfgfnum  (three-atyled).  White,  green.  Jane. 

1825. 

•  Ms(^e'/j«m  (one-leaTed).  4.  Green.  June.  Oib- 

caltar.    1808. 


Oknitho'fub.  Bird's-foot  (Fromonil^ 
ft  bird,  and  pous^  a  foot ;  referriitg  to  the 
olaw-likese^-pods.  Nat.ord.,£c9iiMi«ow 
Ptonfs  [Fabaoeos].  Unn.,  17 -Diade^lm 
4-/>ecaii<frta.) 

Lew-gtowing,  yellow,  pea-bloeaomad,  luaJyi 
nnala.  Seed,  aown  in  the  garden-border  in  MsidL 

O.  tftKnun  (hard).    4.    July.    Spain.    1810. 

—  ebraetea^him  (bractelees).  4«  July*  Sowlh  !•> 

rope.    1700. 

—  perpmt^UmB^nodo'tma  (very-smaU-knoCted).  |. 

White,  red.    May.    Franoe. 
<—  repafndum{w9,ry-lea9ei)4,  Jnly.  BariiaiT-180ik 
-' tcorpiolfda  (scorpion-like).   4.   July.    Sooth 

Shrope.     1500. 

O'bnup.  flowering  Asfa.  (FromoreuM^ 
ancient  name  of  the  Ash  ;  applied  on  ao> 
count  of  the  resemblance  and  affinity. 
Nat  ord.,  OliveworU  [Oleaoeoa].  linn^ 
^-DiandritL  I'Monof^itu  AUied  to 
Fraziniis.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  deddnooe 


gathered   in  October,  plaeed  ia   the 
mixed  with  earth,  turned  in  winter,  and 
March  I   budding  and  grafting  on  the 
Ash.    From  the  juice  distilled  frona  eoi 
the  manna  of  eommerce  is  produced. 

O.  Amerieiifnm  (American).  SO.Maj.NJkmcr.lBM. 
—  Mur^p^t'a  (European).  SO.   May.  Italy.  I7M. 


-~  Jlorihtt'ndti  (bundle-flowered).  30.Nep«Bl.l 

—  ro<tifi^o'Ue(roand.leaved).l0.May.f  taly.lflV. 

—  9hri0ff  (channelled).  30.  April.  N.  ▲■&€«•.  1818. 

O'robus.  Bitter  Vetch.  (From  or% 
to  excite,  and  b<m$,  an  ox;  nouiishing 
food,  ii tA.  ord,,  LeffumhumM  Plmmtt[F^ 
baoeae].  linn.,  17 -Diadelphia  4-jDmsi»> 
dritL,    Allied  to  Yicia.) 


pwrple.   Ja- 


1. 
I. 


Hardy  herbaeeovs  perenniala,  ezoept 
Seeds;  division  of  the  plant  ia  aprmg: 
deep  loam. 
O.afltma   (white./emr«d).    1. 

Austria.    1794. 
^aip¥aM§  (rock).     8.    Purple.    J 

gary.     1 817. 

—  Ameftcvmu  (American).    Pale 

maiea.    1781 . 

—  OMgutHftfUua    (narrow-leaved). 

ApriL    Liberia.    1700> 

—  t^tro'jmrfmfrtuM  (dark  purple). 

May.    Alfciers.    1880. 

—  aumffUiua  (orange).      1^.      TeDow.     Jwoa 

Iberia.    1818. 

—  Mtie'eeeiie  (hoary).    14.    White,  blae.    Mif. 

Fiance.    18l0w 

—  eocefneut  (scarlet). LSeariet.  April.  Vera 

—  -——  umifm'giit  (paired^.     1.    leaflet. 

N.  Amer. 
^dbwrteaftM§  (spreading),    i.    Purple. 
Pyrenees.     1810. 

—  ere'elsie  (erect).    I.    Yellow,  red.    July. 

—  /'is«rAc'rf(  Fischer's).   Purple.   AptiL 
'^forwuftmt  (beautiful),  f.  Purple.  Ju 

eaauB.    1818. 
•>  Airm'/ue  (hairy).  I.  Red.  May.  Thrace.  1 

—  Aai'mi/M   (humble),    i.    Purple.    July. 

huria.    1825. 
.-  Jordafni  (Jordan's).  Blue.  Jane.  leranla  1 
^U/el€U»  (milk-white).     14.      White. 

IS88k 
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••  toeff«'fNt  (amooth).     14.     TeUow.     June.  1 
Hunf  anr.    189t.  I 

—  IsMyrol'ibt  (Utbjnu.U]w}.    S.    BIm.  Jvae. 

Siberia.     1758. 
•-  Inr^^riM  (looM-llovcred).    I.   Viokt.   Jnn«. 
Cudia.    1890. 

—  tonfi^itea  (lonfr-lMTed).   LUae.  Jom.  Hit- 

•ottri.    18^. 
-te'iew  (jellow).     l^*    SJiMt,  yeUow.    Jane. 

Siberia.    1760. 
-•^  muUti/U/nu  (many-flowered)*     %>    Pals  nd. 
July.    Italy.    1820. 

—  nfrtr  (blaek).    8.    Purple.    June.    Britain. 

—  eeAro'ev'ciw   (yellowish  •white).     9.    Yellow, 

white.    June.    Hungary.    I8I6. 

—  p«ire'«enu(palidi).  1.  White.  April.  Taoria. 

1883. 

—  jMnief/fo'i^few-flowered).  I  .Purple  June.  I8S0. 
— jMa(/e'rMli  (pea-formed).    I.    rurple.    May. 

South  Europe.    1888. 
'■^Fgren^iniM    (Pyrenean).    8.    Purple.    May. 

Pyreneeo.    lOQQ. 
^  MUM'M/b  (rock).    1.    Purple.    July.    France. 

1830.    Annual. 

—  9«m/UUjBfUu»  (ttalkleee-leaTed).  1.  Purple.  May. 

Tauria.     1883. 

—  wHpmla^eeuB  (ttipnied).  0.  Purp1e.May.N.Amer. 

—  iffiv&fiietu  (wood).  9.  Crimion,  purple.  June. 

Britain. 
— '  tcmmifi/Hm  (Bne-leaved).    4.    Purple.    June. 

Europe.    1810. 
^99mmtff/HU    (Toumefbrt**).     I4.     TeUow, 

purple.    June.    Hungary.    1881. 
•^  imker&tmt  (tuberous).  1.  Purple.  June.  Britain. 

—  •sHcya'/iM  (?eriegaled).     1.    Purple.    July. 

Italy.  1831. 
-— M^rtae   (various).    I^.    Yellow,  red.    April. 

ItalT.  I789« 
— >  Vemt^hu  (Venetian).  1.  Purple JlipriLOermany. 

—  vene'ttie  (veiny).  I.  Blue.  June.  Siberia.  1890. 
.—  9tfnuu  (spring).  l.PnrpIe.Mareh.Bnrope.1(i80. 

— > etifrneui  (fleoh-ooloured).  1.  Plesh.Mareh. 

^«Mefdds(Teteh.lUM).  1.  YeUow.  June.  Hno- 

gary.    1819« 

Obtho'sifhon.   (From  orthott  straight, 

and  Hphon,  a  tube ;  referring  to  the  tube 

of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord..  Labiates  [Lamia- 

)].   Linn.,  l^'Didynamia  1- Oymnoaper- 

Allied  to  Ocymum.) 

Division  of  herbaceous,  or  euttin||s  ct  the 
j|o«Bg  shoots,  when  growth  ii  eommencmg ;  cut- 
tings  of  half-ripcncd  shoots  of  the  evergnens; 
•andyloam  and  flbry  peat;  eomnum  stove  and 
grsenhoose  treatment. 

O.  ^Mpanu  (rough).  White.  May.  B.  Ind.  1897. 

Stove  herbaceous. 
— -jMcwVoue  (bent-in).    1.    Fsle  scarlet.    May. 

E.  Ind.    1889.    Stove  evergreen. 
—>  rMMcif'iHftis  (ruddy).  Purple.  June.  Nepaul. 

1880.    OreenlMNise  evergreen. 

—  pirgm^tma  (twi|^).     Blue.     June.     Nepaul. 

1886.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

OBTBB08A'iiTBns.(From  orthroSfmam- 

iDg,  and  anthot,  a  flower ;  flowers  expand 

early  in  the  day.    Nat  ord.,  Irids  [Li- 

daeeoo].    Linn.,  Id^Moiuuielphia  S-lfian- 

dria*    Allied  to  Sisyiwcbium.) 

Greenhouse  herbsceous  perennial.  Seeds,  and 
division  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  sandy  loam  end 
Inf-nould  |  a  caki  pit  in  winter,  to  excUide  the 


O.  muUtifh^nu  Cmaay*4oiiePcd).  I.  Blue.  Juaib 
N.  Holland.    1880. 

OsAOB  Apple.    Maebt'ra. 

Osbb'ckia.  (Named  after  JP.  Osheck^ 
a  Swedish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Mtlat^ 
Utmadi  [MelastomaoeflB].  Linn.,  8-Oe- 
tandria  1-Monogynia^  Allied  to  Melas. 
toma.) 

Cuttian  of  side,  Una,  etabby  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  Mil-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat  t  sandy 
ioam,  flbry  peat,  a  little  dried  cow  dung,  and 
ehareoal.  Winter  temp.,  48"  to  MP  |  summer, 
Oo^toSA^ 

STOYX  DECIDUOUS  BHRUB8. 
O.  ean^teent  (hoary).    1888. 

—  givmer^ta  (crowded).    1.   Pink.    July.    TH* 

nidad.    1818. 

—  NepaWnaUmlbiJUfra  (Nepanl-whlte-flowcred). 

1^.    White.    August.    Nepaul.    188p. 
STOVE    EYEBOEEEHB. 
0.  tmgu»tt/(/Ua  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Boee.  May. 

Nepaul.    1830. 
-^  CkhuffutM  (Chinese).8.PurDle.Ju1y.China.1818. 
•~  glmnerafta  aibiJWra  (crowoed-white-llowered). 

14.    White.    January,    Brasil.    1881. 

—  N^aWtuU  (Nepaul).    1^.    Purple.    June. 

Nepaul.    1881. 

—  ec/o'ii^a  (eigbt-stamened).   I.   Boee.  ApiU. 

Ceylon.    1815. 

—  ttellafta  (starred).  1.  Pink.  July.  Nepaul.  1880. 

—  lenHTo'/ia  (three-leafleted).    8.    Lilac.    May. 

Nepaul.    1835. 
~  Zqftt^nica  (Ceylon).     8.     Yellow.     August. 
Ceylon.    1799* 
OsiBB.    8a*Ux  wmvuiilu* 
Osxi'tes.      (From    otme,    perfume; 
smells  like  camphor.    Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
tites  [Asteracen].    Linn.,  19-i9yii^enena 
S'Frustranea,    Allied  to  Belhania.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  half- ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or 
Hay,  and  without  bottom-heat.  Winter  temp., 
40®  to  45«. 

O.  bellidUftirum  (bellidiastrum).   1.  June.  1810. 

—  eompkwifnu  (camphor-seented).  14.  May.1704. 

—  dm/o'te  (toothed).    14.    May.    1830. 

Osku'nda.  (The  name  of  a  Celtic 
deity.  NaUord.,  ^<rrfM  [Polypodiacen]. 
Linn.,  TA-Oryptogamia  X-FUices,) 

Hardy  brown-spored  Perns,  except  PrtttUna^ 
See  Fbbnb. 

O.  ciMnwK^thnem  (cinnamon).      S«     June.      N. 
Amer.    1778. 

—  ClttiftuttWna  (CUyton's).     9.     August.     N. 

Amer.     17/8. 
'- rn^cUia  {•Imdtrh    1.    June.    1887. 

—  Au'mi/if  (humble).    June.    N.  Amer.    IH88. 

—  MernO'^*  (interrupted).  8.  June.   N.Amer. 

—  pa/i»'«6-i9  (marth).    8^.    1831. 

—  Pre$iiafna  ( Presl's).  June.  Isle  of  Luioa.  Stove* 

—  refo'lis  (royal).    8.    July.    Britain. 

—  ,^p«etfa'6t<ie (showy).  8.  July.  N.Amer.  1811. 

Ossje'a.     (Named  after  Osm,  ourator 

of  the  Havannah  Botanic  Garden.    Nat. 

ord.,      Mela$lomad»       [Melastomacen]. 

Linn.,  S-Odandria  l-Monofgnia.    Allied 

I  to  Miconia.) 
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flWsrMn  ihrab*  Cnttlnyt  of  yovng* 
tide,  itubbf  •nooto,  or  tho  point*  of  main  ones, 
when  a  little  firm,  in  randf  toil,  nnder  a  bell- 
glAM,  and  in  heatj  sandf  peat  and  loam ;  com- 
Bon  pIant»*to?e  treatment. 

0»  purpura^ttfent  (pnTplnb).   S.  Purple.  Hareh. 
Jamaica.     1821. 

OsTEO 'meles.  ( From  osteon,  bone,  and 
melon f  apple ;  the  fruit.  Nat  ord.,  Apple- 
worts  [Pomaces].  Linn.,  l2-Ico»andria 
2'Di'peniagynia.    Allied  to  Mespilos.) 

Hardy  eFergrecn  tree.  For  euUnre,  «m  Midlab. 
O./emtgi'nea  (ruety).    July.    1847* 

Osteospe'amitm.  (From  osteorit  a  bon^ 
and  Bpermay  a  seed.  Nat,  ord..  Compo- 
sites [AsteracesB].  Linn.,  IQ-Syngenesia 
^Necessaria.    Allied  to  Calendula.) 

GreenbouM,  yellov-flowered  evergreen*,  from 
tbe  Cape  of  Good  Ho«te.  Cutting*  of  •mall, 
half-ripened  *boots  in  tand,  under  a  belUgIa**, 
in  April  or  May  i  sand.r  loam  and  a  little  fibry 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  45^ 

0.  emru'leum  (hint' flowered),  3.  Blue.  July.  1774. 

—  ealendula'eewn  (marigold-like).    S.    July. 
^  corymAo'ntm  (corymbed).    8.    Auguat.     1 838. 

—  aic'/97t»m  (boUy-leaved).    4.    July.    1816. 
•^  tnea'frum  (hoary).    8.    Attguit.     1811. 

^*  momU'/ermm  (necklace- bearing).  8.  July.  1714, 

O'sTRYA.  Hop  Hornbeam.  (From 
ostryos,  a  scale ;  scaTy  catkins.  Nat  ord.^ 
^ifcutworts  [Corylacee].  Linn.,  fUMo- 
noBcia  d-Polyandria,  Allied  to  the  Horn- 
beam.) 

Hardy  deeiduona  trees.  Seeds,  which,  if  sown 
In  the  spring,  the  (eason  after  being  gathered  in 
the  autumn,  and  kept  in  a  rot-brap  during  winter, 
will  make  their  appearance  the  year  following ; 
layer*,  cutting*,  and  grafting  on  the  common 
Hornbeam ;  good,  deep,  moi*t  *oil. 

O.  VbrgCniea  (Virginian).  90.  April.N.Amer.l8S9. 

—  •n/g'a'Hf  (conunon).   SO.    May.    Italy.    1794. 

OswE&O  Tba.  Mona'rda  di'dyma, 
Osy'ius.  Poet's  Cassia.  (From  o2ot, 
^  branch ;  referring  to  the  nitmeroas 
Aliant  branches.  Nat  ord.,  Sandalworts 
[Santalaceaej).  Linn.,  22-i>ia!cia  3-2Vt. 
andria,    AUied  to  Santalium.) 

Oreenbottce  evergreen  Bhrub.  Cutting*  of 
ripened  *hoot*  under  a  hand-light  in  cpringi 
landT  loam  ;  require*  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
Ia  wmter,  or  a  conserratire  wall. 

O,  ^Iba  (white).  8.  White.  South  Europe.  1780. 

Otaheitb  Chestnut.  Inoca*rpustdu*Us, 
OxAHSiTE  Myrtle.  Seeurine'ya  ni'lida. 
Otho'nna.  Ragwort  (From  othone, 
linen ;  referring  to  the  soft,  downy  cloth- 
ing of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Composites 
[A8teraoe«B].  Linn.,  l9-8yngenesia  4- 
Neeessaria,) 

Oreenbouie,  yellow-flowered  planta,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where  otherwiee 
mentioned.  Seed*  in  a  mild  hotbed,  in  epring ; 
annual*  may  be  hardened  off  afterward* ;  peren- 
aiaU,  by  diviaion  of  the  plant;  tuberott**rootcd. 


by  dlridiag  thraa  |  ahmba,  by  eutlfaiga  cf  hetf^ 
ripened  shoot*  in  *and.  under  a  glae*.  in  May ; 
•andy  loam,  and  a  little  fibty  peat.  Wlntcrtcapti 
«i"  to  48*. 

AHlflTAI.. 
0.  itige'tes  (msxitold-lemeed).    1.    Ifaj.    18». 

HERBACEOUS. 
O.  Ito^ro'Oin  (ikut-leaTcd).    S.    July.    1814. 
—  in'iwM'te  (leafleted).    8.    May.    ]79«- 

(leaflet-like).    1.    July.    1819. 


TUBEBOnS-ROOTZD. 
0.  ^vMyen  (bulboo*).    1.    May.     1774. 
— >f/ic«n('<if  (thread-atemmed).   14.  ApriL  1791« 
"  tuSen/ta  (tuberona).    Auguat.    IMl. 

BTEBOREEN  BHRimS. 
O.  abrotanifi/tta  (eontherawood-leaTed).  8.  Miy. 
I<l99. 

—  orAore'aceiu  (tree-like).    1.    July.     1713. 

—  Atkanafnm  (A(hanaaia-like).  8.  Jannary.  i;9S< 

—  eheiri/o'lia  (wallflower- leared).      14.     May. 

Barbery.     17SI. 

—  eonmopi/o'tia  (buckhom-Ieared).  1.   Annual. 

1731. 

—  dentieuia'ta  (tooth Weoved).    1.    Jan«.    1774. 

—  digUa'tn  (flnger./Mee<0.     !&•    July.    1824. 

—  heterophy'Ha  (varioiu-IeaTed).  1.  May.   I8I9. 

—  per/oiia'ta  (leaf-*tem-piereed).  14.  June.  179- 

—  tenmfssimu  {Unft-teaoedU     14.    May.    ITif. 

—  virgfnea  (lirgin-like).  S.    October.      Ifiic* 

1811. 

Oto'ptbra.  (From  ova,  an  ear,  nd 
pteron,  a  whig;  referring  to  an  ear-like 
process  on  the  wing-petals.  Nat  ovd., 
Leguminous  Plnnts  [Fabaoett].  LinD., 
\1-Diadelphia  A.Deeandria.  Allied  O 
Dolichos.) 

Oreenbonac  evergreen  eKmber  t  cntthiga  ef  hilf* 
ripened  ahoot*  in  aand,  under  a  baU-wlnaa ;  eaedy, 
flbrr  loam  and  lumpy  peat,  with  nodinlanof  chw* 
coal  intermixed. 

0.  Burehe'lUi  (Burcheir*).    Purple.    May.  Oipt 
of  Good  Hope.    1815. 

O'ZAIJS.  Wood  Sorrel.  (From  Myiy 
acid ;  the  add  taste  of  the  leaves.  Nat 
ord.,  Oxalids  [Oxalidaceas].  Luui.,10u 
Decandria  ^-Pentaggaia,) 

NatiTce  of  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  esecpt  whert 
otherwiee  etated.  Hardy  annuala,  seed  in  epea 
border,  in  ApriL  in  a  ehady  pleee ;  pereaniala,  by 
division  and  br  seed* ;  Mberou*  and  bnlboua^ 
by  offaeu  {    the  tender  one*  aaecced  in  a 

temperature  in  winter,  if  dry,  and  froet 

ehrubby  *pecie*,  by  eead*  and  cutdag*  in  *andy 
■oil,  under  a  bell-iila*a,  and  grown  in  anady  learn 
and  fibry  peat  1  all  the  bulboua  kinda  the  leeat 
tender  ehould  be  kept  dry  ia  winter,  and  the 
ehrubby  have  the  greenhouan. 

BARDT  AimUALa. 
0.  eomieulaftm  (Bmall«homcd).    i.   Tdhnr.  An> 
guet.    Britain. 

—  JHU^mH  (Dillenitts'D.l.Copper. 

—  r flufridm  (florid).    1.    YcUow. 

1798. 

—  Imotfa'tn  (smooth).  I*.  Purple.  June.  IBIS. 
-*in<cropAjr'/fs(*maU.leaTed).  i.    Paleiod.    N. 

8   Wales 

—  MMfM'Mi  (eeaaitive).  |.  TaOov.  July. 

1844.    Store. 
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HABDT  HERBACEOUS. 
0.  Ifii^UI  (Lyon't).    1.    Yellow.     Augatt. 
Aaer.    18I0» 
kfeia  (uprifht).    K^.     Tdlow.     July.     N. 
Amer.    1058. 

HARDY  BUI38. 
O.mflbu    (whlte^flowered),     |.     Wbitfl.     Maf. 

America.     1830. 
^AmeHet^na  (American).    i»    White.    April. 
N.  Amer. 

—  vMm'cea  (violet-eoloured).    |.    Violet.    May. 

N.  Amer.    177S. 

ORKEKHOUSB   HERBAOXOUfl. 

9.  CmmmfnUi  {Cummln^%),  f.  Golden.  Sep- 
tember.   Chili.    1891. 

^  tWteolor  itwo-coloureU).  Violet,  crimton.  July. 
Aleaico.     1844. 

-—JtoHAWnda  (bundle-flowered).  1^.  Red.  Jnly. 
S.  Amer.     I8S7. 

-*  teeia^iufra  (down j-ttamened).  14.  Pink.  May. 
Mexico.     1840. 

•*- JTorfiViia  (Martin's).  Yellow.  July.  Brasil. 
I8S9.    Stove. 

—  iw'teM  (floating).  #.  White.  October.  1795. 

Aquatic 
^  OtWnit  (Ouo*»),  Yellow.   May.  Chili.  1840. 

—  ^oAKefriftmarah).    Lilac.  May.  Brasil.  1888. 

Stove. 
—ptrtfmnaiu  (perennial).     S.     Yellow.     July. 
N.  S.  Walee. 

—  reVit«  (creeplng-«fal4re^.    1.   Yellow.    May. 

1793. 
~ro'era(ro«y).  4.    Roee.   March.   Chili.    I8S4S. 

—  m'^rO'CTnc/n  (red-edged).    1.    Yellow.    Sep- 

tember.    Guatimala.     1841. 

—  Sftaetf  (Sima'e).   i.    Crimeon.    April.    Chili. 

1881. 

—  w'rMc*  (city).   White.  August.  Brasil.  1838. 

GREENHOUSE  BULBS. 
0.  mmbffu*  (ambiguous).    4.    White.    October. 

i7yo. 

—  cfeMi'<a( bowed).  \.  VloleC.  September.  I79i* 

—  aemi'isA  (aes*s-evrMi).    |.     Yellow.    Novem- 

ber.    1798. 

—  kffULa  (cloven-iMVed).  f .  Violet.  September. 

1791. 

—  hlpmmcta'ta  (two^epottad).    i.     LiUc.    May. 

Brasil.    182S. 

—  B4/tHei  (Bowie's).  4.  Crimson.  October.  18SS. 

—  JlrMi/tVtwlfl  (Bratilian).   i.     Roee.    October. 

Brasil.    1829. 
•- ^«iraisr'«ii<  (Burmaan'e).    4.    Purple.    Jane. 
1820. 

—  M«e'«eeiu  (hoaiy).  1.  Purple.    March.    1821. 

—  «eprfis«  (goat's-/ooO«  i*  Flesh.  Auguat.  1787. 

—  eam^M  (deahy).  i.  Yellow.  October.  Chili. 

1820. 
~  et^mua  (drooping).  |.  Yellow.  March.  1757* 

—  eifi'a'rts  (hair  •  fringed  - /eaeetf).     4.      Purple. 

October.    I798> 

'^  OnmmentfnH  (Commereon's).  i.  Yellow. 
October.    Brasil. 

^eompn'tf  (compressed).  4.  Yellow.  De- 
cember.   1794. 

—  eonoe'Miia  (small-convts).    4*    Plnh.    June. 

1780. 

—  cr«f»«'/fl   (scolloped -pefafcif).      X      Yellow. 

September.    Lima.    1820. 

—  erftpa  (curled).   4*   White.    October.    1/93. 
•- cnvflito /a  (bloodied).    4.    Purple.    October. 

1830. 

—  euiMM'fa  (wefdft-pelaUi).    4.    Yellow,  white. 

July.     1822. 
— MiBcr/A'//«<wedge.leaved).  4.  White.   April. 
1793. 


0. 9iifT9a  Ccopper^oloored).    \,   Copper.    Majt 
1822. 

—  Dancaliitt^nm  (DarwalPs).    |.     Pale  crimson. 

July. 

—  denta'ta  (toothed).  \.   Flesh.  October.   1798« 

—  X^c'ppctdleppe's).   \.  Red.  March.   Mexico. 

1827. 

—  dfftticha  (two>rowed).    4>   P^^^^  yellow.   May. 

1818. 
— >  diwfrgena  (wide*ap«ced).     i.    White.    July. 
Mexico.     1829. 

—  e/on^a'/a  (elongated).  4*  White.  June.   179). 

—  — —  atnc^na  (flne-re^}.     4*     Copper.      Sep* 

tember.    1810. 
—/a6«/o'/ta  (bean-leaved).    4.    Red.    October. 

1794. 
— /a'tfox  (deceptive).    4<    Yellow.     September. 

1826. 
^ferrugiaaftainxttf).  4.  Yellow.  June.   1820. 
—fiticau'tia  (thread-stemmed).  4*   Violet.    Sep* 

tember.     1818. 

—  Mf^^  (ihrcad-leaved).  4.  Pink.  June.  It29. 

—  JlabeUifo'lia  (fan-leaved).     4.     Yellow,  red. 

August.     1789. 

—  yfo'otrUa  (feeble).  4*    White,  red.  September. 

1818. 

—  >la'M  (yellow).    ).    Yellow.    March.    1778. 
fit/re-pl^nn  (double-flowered).    4*    Y«l* 

low.    March. 
—fvflgida  (fiklgid).  4.  Crimson.  October.   1820. 
^fureofta  (fork-te«eed).   |.    Red.    September. 

1823. 

—  futeafta  (brown>jpo//ei).    4*    Yellow.    May. 

1795. 

—  genimlafta  (kneed).    4*    Yellow.    October. 

—  gln'bra  (smooth).    4*    Purple.     May.    1798. 

—  gtandulo'tm  (glanded).    4.    White.    October. 

1822. 

—  Af'rta  (hsiry-e/nUre^.  |.  Lilac.  October.  1787. 

—  Air/e'j^a  (small-hairy).  4.  Red.  March.   1828. 
>- <ficartM7a  (flesh).    4.    Flesh.    May.    1739. 

—  <a^nn/o'/t«(labumum-/eaMd).     4*    Yellow. 

Septemoer.     1793. 

—  laiM7a(woolly-/MMd).   4.   White.  October. 

1791. 

—  laneettfo'Ua  (spear-hend-lenved).    4*    Yellow. 

October.    1795* 

—  laaiope'tala  (downy-petaled).   |.    ^nk.  Jvly. 

B  uenos  Ay  res.     1 84 1 . 

—  iatefi/li/ra  (latenl-flowered).  4.  Purple.  Maidi. 

1824. 

—  I0fsulti  {\oo$9).  4.  White.    November.   1829. 

—  le^pida  (pretty).    4.    White.    May.    1823. 

— >  iepori'na  (bare'e-eored).  4*  White.    October. 
1795. 

—  iim$^rU  (narrow- iMMd).  4.  Violet.  October. 

179*. 

—  It'vl4ii  (livid).    4.    Fleah.    October.    1793. 

—  lohafta  (lohed).    4.    Yellow.    October.    1628. 

—  tupmi/u'lia  (lupine-leaved).   4*   Yellow.   Sep* 

t^m'<er.     1791. 
— /tt/e'o/a  (yellowish).   §.   Yellow.    May.    1823. 

—  maerophp'Ua  (lArge-leaved).  4*  Yellow.  June. 

1820. 

—  mocro'Wjf/ir  (large-styled).    4*    Purple.    Oe* 

tober.    179s. 

—  margino'ta  (jT«cil-edged).    4*    White.    No- 

vember.    1812. 

—  MauritWna  (Mauritian).   4*    Pale  rose.    Sepr 

tember.    Isle  of  France.    1810. 

—  miniefta  (vermilion).     4*    Vermilion.     May. 

1 81 9. 

—  monophv^lla  (one-leaved).    |.    Yellow.     Oe* 

tober.    1774. 
^muUifio'rn  i[manr-flowered).    4*    l4]Mb    Vo. 
bnuiy.    1789* 
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p.  cOui'^  (ha!r-fringed).   6.  Pink.  AofinK.   Ja- 
maica.   1 783. 

—  «oeef«Ma  (scarlet).   M.   Sflariet.    September. 

Guiana.     1890. 

—  eunea*ta  (wedged).  It.  July.  Carmccaa.   1810. 

—  et^prea  (eopper-eoloured).  SO.  Ormnge.  July. 

Bahama  Uliinda.    17S4> 

—  i^ft/rmiM  (deformed).     Green,  blaek.     Sep- 

cember.    Sanu  Martha.    10««. 

—  rfi«ito'/a(flnger-/eaeerf).19.Blue.Triuidad.l830. 

—  fdu'lie  (eauble).    SO.    White.   July.   W.  Ind. 
--yftomeitfo'ta  (thready).  M.   White,  blue.   Au- 
gust.   America.    1817« 

— /rr«'0i/i«  (alender).   6.  White.   AagueC.   182S. 

—  Ae/eropAy'//a  (vahouB-leaved).  10.  YeUowiah. 

8t.  Dommgo.    1817. 
'-  kiapffdtaa  (bristly).     Yelloir,  white.     June. 
Mexico.     1846. 

—  ktm/MtVna  (crimson).  90.  Crimson.  July.  1831. 

—  UKmift/aa  (laurel-leaved).    M.    Red,    Tiolet. 

August.    W.  Ind.    lOgO. 

—  Ugmta'riM  (strap-shaped).   SO.    Oreon,  purple. 

September.    P^ru.    18  Iff. 

—  Lowdo^nx  (Loudon's).    SO.    Purple.    1838. 

-^  luftea  (yellow).  4.  Yellow.  May.  America.  1714. 
^  aia^o'rmte  (apple-formeil).    SO.    Green,  red. 

September.    W.  Ind.     1731' 
~  JKeihr'MM  (Medusa). Yellow,  orange.  Ouatimala. 

1850. 
-«-  jrUtferenio'fM  (Middletmi's).  0.  Boee,  Um. 

June.    S.  Amer.    1B37> 

—  Umreafna  (Mr.  Moore's).  SO.  Whitish.  July. 

Buenos  Ayres.     I837> 

•^  nlgMiflt/ra  (nigella-flowered).  10.  White, 
green.  September.  BuenoeAyres.  1895. 

-^  abhnga*ta  (oblong).  10.  Apetal.  July.  Ja- 
maica.    1810. 

•*-  9mp*diina  (Lieulenmni  Suiinam'g),  10.  Pur- 
plish.   NoYember.    Buenos  Ayrea.   I8S7. 

^^pt/Uiia  (pale).  SO.  Yellow,  green.  Augt^et. 
St.  Domingo. 

—  fMim«'<v<(hand.ihBped).  IS.  White.  BraBil.1817. 
-—  ptmiMiifto't^  (drouping-flowered).   SO.  Green. 

May.    Jamaica.     1849. 

—  peffotia'ta  (lesf-stem-pievced).  Crimeon.  July. 

Jamaica.     1800. 

—  pkmm'eem  (crimson).  SO  Crimson.  September. 

I8.il. 
-^  fictura'ta  (painted),    li.    Red.     September. 

Bmsil.     I8S0. 
-^  qmadranguia'rit  (mq-»»Tt-9tmlkedi.   90.  Green, 

blue.     Aupu«t.     Jamaica.     1703. 

—  raMifio'c<i(raccmed).  SO.  Scarlet.  June.  Brasil. 

1815. 

—  r^tundi/o'liit  (round-leaved).  8.  White.  June. 

Autillcs.     I779< 

—  rif'^a  (red./rwi/ed).   If.  Red.  June.  W.  Ind. 

1831. 

•>  Mpulit'tM  (stipuled).  White.  Anguat.  Cayenne. 
1779. 

—  mUtfti'liu  (lime- tree-leaved).    10.   Green,  red, 

blue.    July.     Peru.     I8SS. 

—  Tmeumwu^ntit  (  Tucuman).  10.  White,  green. 

July.    Chill.     1830. 

Pastina'ca.  Parsnip.  (From  poMti- 
num,,  a  ditible ;  referring  to  the  shape  of 
the  root.  Nat.  ord  ,  UmbeUtfeir  [Apia- 
tee].     Linn.,  5  Pentandria  2-D'igynia,) 

Se9  Pj#aiiiP,  the  only  cultivated  species. 

Patago'nuia.  (Frem  Patagonia^  its 
natiye  country.  Nat  ord.,  Fe»*>e«a«[Ver- 
benaoese].  Ijaai^  b'PentandrUk  L-Mono- 
^itta.) 


Stove  cvergroon  tree.  Cattingt  n  amd,  cmJei 
a  glass.  In  May;  sandy  loam  and  6bry  pcac 
vrinter  temp.,  60"  to  3S^;  summer,  00^  to  OS^. 

P.  Americana  (American).    90*  White.  July.  9. 

Amer.    lyss. 

Paterso'nia.  (Named  after  Co/.  IT. 
PaUrsoaj  a  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  ItHm 
[Tridaceffi].  Linn.,  l6-3fonadrfpkia  l- 
Triandria,    Allied  to  Watson  ia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous  perennials,  frooa  New 
Souch  Wales,  and  blue- flowered,  ezceoc  vhere 
otherwiae  mentioned.    For  culture,  wee  Tua. 

P.  f lo^s'to  (amooth).   14.   Pnrple.  June.    Ifll«. 

—  Wau'ca  (milky-green).     1.    Jun«.     isao. 

—  /ano'/a  (woolly.)    1.    June.     ISS«. 

— /on/r(/V/ia  (long-leaved).     I.    June.    lilt. 

—  longiaeafpa  (long-sulked).     14.    June. 

—  m^dia  (intermediate).  1.  Purple.  June.  1S)& 

—  oceident^Ut  (western).     1.    June.    im«. 
—■  ppi^mm'a  (dwarf).    May. 

» tappAlrFiM  (sapphire).    1.     Ma^.    1837- 
~  aeri'cea  (silky).    14.    June.     IMS. 

Patri'nia.  ( Named  after  Af .  P«ina,  a 
Siberian  trayeller.  Nat.  ord.,  I^o/erion. 
tcwrlo  [Valerianaceoe].  Linn.,  4-7wv«ii- 
dria  1  ^Monogynia, ) 

Hardy  biennials,  except  keieropki^am^  and  el 
yellow-flowered.    Seed  in  March,  in  Ught  satL 

P.  ketenpkff'Ua  (various-leaved).    May     CUaa. 

1837.     Hardy  herhac«H>us. 
— >  in/ennc'rfia(lntennediate).l.June.Siberia.taOL 

—  ru^M'efrir  (rock).     1.    May.    Stbefia.     isai. 

—  «oa6tfoMe/yWia  (scabiova-leaved).  1.  J«^  O^ 

huria.    I8I7. 

—  SfAi'rtca  (Siberian).    1.    June.    Siberia.   I7SI. 

Paulli'mia.  (Named  after  8.  PamilO, a 
Danish  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  SoaptnrU 
[Sapindaceie].  Linn..  S~OclandrM  S  Tn- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Sapindua  ) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  twiners, 
tings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hrU- 
and  in  boctom-heac  s  loam  and  leaf-monld.  Winter 
temp.,  00**;  summer,  00^  to  85°. 

P.  UpUtn^ta  (dottbly-leafleted).  SO.  Brasil.  1014. 

—  Carthofrin^ntU  (Carchagena).  16.  Cartha2< 

1818. 

—  eauii/lo'ru  (stem-flowering).  18.  Caraeeaa.  11 

—  Ciifre'nis  (Cupani's).    SO.    Trinidad.     lOiS. 

—  K^apida  (briBtly).^  So.     Trinidad.    ISSS. 

—  /»iiAe'«een«  (downy)      lO.     S.  Amer.     1830. 

—  Senegafe'neu  (Senegal } .     1 0.    Cruinea.     I OSt. 

—  <elra/ro'Aa(square-«lenftaMili.SO.Cay«Bae.l«ss. 

—  ve$perii'Uio  (bat).   SO.  St.  Ckriacopher.    itSS. 

Paulo' WNiA.  (Namr-d  after  the  heredi- 
tary princess  of  the  Neiherlands,dAii^htar 
to  the  Emperor  of  Ku!«sia.  NaUonl.,  Fig- 
tDorts  [ScrophnlariacfB].  Linn.,  14-iM- 
dynamia  2-j4nqio€pr'in»a.) 

Cuttings  of  young  shoou.  when  a  little  firm, 
under  a  hand-light.     It  is  a  deetdnous  tree,  wnk 
beautiful  foliage,  and  quick  growing,  an 
resembling  a  Catalpa,  and  said  to  be  hanly, 
has  not  only  stood  the  winter,  bat  flnarcred 
England,  though  with  us  it  haa  been  killed 
to  the  ground  every  season;  deep,  goo4  lnaa( 
might  stand  better  if  starved  in  summer. 

P.  imperieflit  (imperial).  SO.  Lilae.  JaiM.  ii 

J  1840. 
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Patx'tta.    (The  Fast  Indian  name. 

Nat.  ord.,    Cinchonadt    [Cinchonacee]. 

linn.,  ^-Tetfundria  l-Monogynia,    Allied 

to  Ixora.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreem.  Cattlafraof 
balf-npcncd  thiiou  in  mod,  luider  a  bcU>BiM«,  in 
•priuf  I  aandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp^ 
4S*  io  48^{  suiiimer,  60°  to  7A^« 

P.  mreno^ta  {wnfij'teave^,  S.  June.  China.  1799' 

—  Caffru  iCaffran*n).  3.  August.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     I82S. 

—  1'mAm( Indian).  S.  September.  E.  Ind.  1791* 
~  tomen^o'es  (woollj).    August.    E.  Ind.     lbS«. 

Pa'tia.  ( Named  after  P.  Paw,  a  Dutoh 
botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapwortt  [Sapinda* 
cesB].  linn.,  7-Heptundria  i-Monogynia, 
Allied  to  ^sculus.) 

Hard  J  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  very  like  tke 
Ho>«e  Chestnut.  Seeds,  layers, and  grafrinK  on  the 
None  Chestnut.  The  weeping  one  and  others  look 
iniercsiiog  when  grafted  at  a  good  height ;  deep, 
saudy  loam. 

P.  C!af(r*'n«<M(CdlfoniiaD).M.While.CaUfatiiia. 
lasa. 

—  ca'nse*  (llesh-eoloured).    1 8.    Red.    18M. 

—  ilc'eevtor  (two-coloured).  4.  Red,  yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1813. 
^jiafv  (yrUow).  S9.  Yellow.  Msy.  N.  Amer.  17O4. 
•  nsdiM  (Indian).    North  of  India.     1844. 

—  macroe^rpA  (large-fruited).    9Q.   Red,  yellow. 

May.    18»o. 

—  mmero$ti?ekifa  (larfre-spiked).  0.  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.     isat. 

—  negte'ctu  (neglected).    20.  Pale  yellow.    If  ay. 

1838. 

—  mfbrm  (red-yfoipered).   0.   Scarlet.    Hay.    N. 

Amer.    I7il> 

— «r^<«  (short-notched).  4.  Red.  Eoiopa. 

I83t. 

—  ^—  kHfmUit  (dwarO*  S«  Red.  Bfay.  N.  Amer. 

— J^miliM  p^nduia  (weeping-dwarf).    Red. 

^ ewAiodmo'/a  (tligbtly-cut-te«Md).  0.  Red. 

if  ay.    N.  Amer.     1823. 

Pato'nia.  (Named  after  J.  Pavon,  a 
Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  MaUowworU 
[MalTaces].  Linn.,  l^-Monadelphia  S-Po- 
IjfOMdria,    Allied  to  the  Mallow.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  in  sand,  under  a 
Klass,  in  heati  sandy  loam.  Stove  temperature. 
1'he  following  are  the  only  two  worth  eulture : — 

P.  eoeefnea  (scarlet).  8. Scarlet.  St.Domingo.1810. 

—  wuJmeopkfUta  (soft-leaved).  8.  Red.  August. 

Bafaia.    1823. 

Paxto'nia.  (Named  after  Sir  J,  Paxton^ 
the  celebrated  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
DoTonshire.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orcbida- 
eese].  Linn.,  ftO-Oynandria  l-Mommdria, 
Allied  to  Spathoglottis.) 

SMva  orchid.  Division  in  spring;  turfy  peat 
and  flbry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  silver 
aand.    See  Oacaina. 

P,  ri^M«(roeyj.  4.  Knk.  July.  PhUippinee.  IBS?. 

Pba.     {Pi'stan  aall^vum,)     There  are 

many  varieties,  but  a  great  sameness 

abont  those  of  the  early  kinds.  One  good 

variety  is  ell  that  is  required  in  a  small 


garden;  and  for  one  combining  all  tb« 
good  qualities  of  a  pea  the  £arly  Oom- 
querar,  8  feet  high,  is  the  best.  The  Early 
WarwUk,  Primes  Albert^  Dantcrojl  Rivals 
8hUUn§*$  Orotto,  Ac,  are  also  all  good, 
well-known  peas,  where  variety  is  required. 
The  best  varieties  to  succeed  are  the 
Bltu  ScimUar,  2^  to  8  feet  high;  Cham- 
jrion  <if  England,  a  first-rate  pea,  4  to  9 
feet  high ;  Beiiance  Marrow^  0  to  7  feet 
high ;  Briiish  Queen,  6  to  7  feet  high ; 
Buhop*$  new  Long-pod  Dwarf;  all  of 
which  are  first-rate  peas  to  succeed  each 
other  from  M^y  till  November.  There 
are  many  other  good  varieties,  such  as 
the  Auvergne,  4  to  5  feet  high ;  8pani§k 
Dwarf,  1  to  2  feet  high ;  BankHan  Blue, 
2  to  8  feet  high ;  Bingwood  Marrow,  4  to 
&  feet  high ;  Blue  Imperial,  S  feet  high ; 
Blme  Surprise,  4  to  5  feet  high ;  Wood- 
ford Marrow,  8  feet  high;  KuighTs  TaU 
Marrow,  7  to  8  feet  high  ;  Knights  Dwary 
Green,  8  feet  high ;  Tall  Qreen,  6  to  7 
feet  high;  Mammoth  TaU  Qreen  Marrow, 
6  to  7  feet  high ;  Dwarf  Green  Marrow, 
8  feet  high ;  and  Hair's  Dwarf  Green 
Mammoth,  4  feet  high. 

One  quart  of  an  early  variety  of  x>e&  is 
quite  sufiieient  for  sowing  a  row  100  feet 
in  length ;  half  a  pint  less  sown  in  the 
same  ^stance  of  the  blue  varieties,  and 
one  pint  of  the  large  and  tall  kinds,  are 
sufficient  where  the  soil  is  rich,  well  pul- 
verized, and  pret^  free  from  slugs,  £•• 

Soil. — A  soil  moderately  rich  and  open 
is  best,  rather  inclining  to  strong  for  the 
lofty  growers  and  main  crops,  but  for  the 
early  and  late  ones,  light  and  dry.  Dwarf 
varieties  will  grow  on  poorer  and  lighter 
BoUs  than  the  others. 

Barly  Ptfoj.— The  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing  these  is  according  to  the  following 
plan,  suggested' by  Mr.  Bishop,  gardenei 
to  C.  Biddwin,  Esq.,  of  Camberwell  >— 

In  the  last  week  of  January,  cut  some 
turf  in  strips  of  three  inches  in  width, 
the  length  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
hotbed  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
Lay  the  pieces  of  turf  in  the  frame,  grass 
downwards, close  together;  then  make  ni 
the  centre  of  each  piece  of  turf,  by  press- 
ing it  with  the  edge  of  a  board,  a  drill,  in 
which  sow  the  peas,  which  soon  come  up ; 
and  then  take  the  lights  entirely  off  in  the 
day-time  unless  very  cold,  and  shut  them 
down  at  night.  Keep  them  close  till  the 
beginning  of  March.  When  the  peas  aro 
to  be  planted  in  the  border,  lift  the  box 
entirely  off,  and  the  stiips  of  turf,  in 
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nYiibh  the  peas  will  be  well  rooted,  and 
place  them  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  take 
them  to  the  border  for  planting,  which 
do  in  a  drill  out  so  deep  that  thej  shall 
be  about  an  inch  lower  than  they  were  in 
the  box.  It  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  frost  and  cool  winds  at  first, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  putting  some 
short  sticks  along  the  rows,  and  laying 
some  long  litter  or  cuttings  of  evergreens 
over  them. — Oord,  Chron, 

Sowing, — In  January  they  may  be  sown 
m  sheltered  borders,  and  larger  supplies 
in  an  open  compartment,  and  thence  con- 
tinned  throughout  Febi*uary  and  until  the 
end  of  May  once  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

For  the  first  production  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  at 
the  dose  of  October,  and  repeated  about 
the  middle  of  November  and  December, 
tlioogh  it  often  happens  that  these  are 
scarcely  a  week  forwarder  than  those  in- 
serted  in  the  following  February. 

Sow  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble  in  rows, 
at  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  height 
to  which  the  variety  grows,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  season :  Dwarfs  at  two  feet, 
for  the  early  and  late  crops,  but  three 
feet  for  the  main  ones;  Marrowfats  at 
three  and  a  half  or  four  and  a  half; 
Knight's  Marrowfats  and  other  gigantic 
varieties  at  six  or  eight  Peas  not  in- 
tended to  be  supported  require  the  least 
room.  At  the  early  and  late  sowings  the 
seed  should  be  buried  an  inch  deep,  but 
for  the  main  crops  an  inch  and  a  half. 
With  respect  to  the  distances,  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  row,  of  the  Dwarfs,  two  in 
an  inch ;  Blues  and  other  middle-sized 
varieties  for  the  main  crops,  three  in  two 
inches ;  the  tall  and  Knight's  Marrowfat, 
aa  well  as  others  of  similar  stature,  full 
an  inch  apart  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
single  rows,  ranging  north  and  south, 
and  the  sticks  alternately  on  each  side 
of  the  row.  If  the  rows  range  east  and 
west  put  the  sticks  on  the  south  side. 

When  the  summer  sowings  are  made, 
if  dry  weather  is  prevalent  the  seed 
should  be  soaked  in  water  for  two  or 
three  hours  previouH,  and  the  drills  well 
watered. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  are 
to  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn  around  their 
stems.  This  should  be  done  twice  or 
three  times  gradually  as  they  ascend, 
previous  to  the  sticks  being  placed.  It 
ihould  be  performed  in  diy  weathar}  for 


the  winter-standing  crops  it  shoald  lia 
especially  attended  to,  as  it  proteeta  tlMnt 
greatly  from  frost 

Sticking  is  not  required  ontil  the  plants 
show  their  tendrils.  If,  daring  the  time, 
of  blossoming  or  swelling  of  the  froit 
continued  drought  should  occur,  water 
may  Tery  beneficially  be  applied,  it  being 
poured  between  the  rows,  if  they  are  in 
pairs,  or  otherwise  in  a  shallow  treoeh, 
on  one  side  of  each.  Watering  the  leaves 
is  rather  injurious.  Failures  in  the  rows 
of  the  earliest  crops  may  be  rectified  by 
transplanting.  This  is  best  pefformed 
in  March :  the  plants  thus  removed  must 
be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root 
and  also  shaded  if  the  weather  is  hot  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  nip  off  the  top  of  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  early  and  late  cn)pa 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  blossom,  aa  it 
greatly  accelerates  the  setting  and  matu- 
rity of  the  fruit  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken,  when  the  pods  are  gathered, 
not  to  ii^ure  the  stems.  We  know,  from 
lengthened  experience,  that  if  the  pods 
are  cut  off  with  scissors,  the  plants  pn». 
duce  one-fourth  more  than  when  roogh^ 
gathered  from. 

The  more  regularly  the  plants  are  ga- 
thered from,  the  longer  they  oontinnc  in 
production,  as  the  later  pods  never  attaia 
maturity  if  the  earlier  ones  are  allowed 
to  grow  old  before  they  are  gathered.  la 
very  severe  weather,  the  winter-standing 
crops  require  the  shelter  of  litter  or  other 
light  covering,  supported  as  moeh  as 
possible  from  the  plants  bj  means  of 
branches;  ropes  or  twisted  straw-baada 
are  good  for  this  purpose,  to  be  fixed 
along  each  side  of  the  rows  with  wooden 
pins  driven  into  the  ground.  Whichever 
mode  of  shelter  is  adopted,  it  most  be 
always  removed  in  mild  weather,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  be  spindled  and  ren- 
dered weaker. 

To  obtain  Seed,  leave  some  rows  that 
are  in  production  during  July,  or  sow 
pnrpoa^y  in  March.  Care  most  be  taken, 
however,  that  no  two  varieties  are  in 
blossom  near  each  other  at  tbe  same 
time«  The  plants  intended  for  seed  ooght 
neve  to  be  gadiered  from.  When  in 
blossom,  all  plants  which  do  not  appear 
to  belong  to  tbe  variety  among  whirh 
they  are  growing  should  be  removed. 
They  are  fit  for  harvesting  as  soon  as  tbe 
pods  become  brownish  and  dry.  Wbesi 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  they  shonld 
be  beaten  oat,  otherwise,  if  hot  abowec; 
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weather  occurs,  they  will  open  and  shed 
their  seed. 

Forcing  commences  in  December,  in 
the  early  part  of  which  month  they  may 
be  ftawn  in  a  hotbed  to  remain,  or  tliick 
to  tranfiplant,  dnring  the  succeeding 
mo  nth  .into  others  for  production.  These 
may  be  repeated  in  January,  and  the 
transplanting  takes  place  in  February.  It 
is  also  a  common  practice  to  sow  in  a 
warm  border  during  October,  and  the 
plants  being  cultivated  as  a  natural 
ground  crop,  are  removed  into  a  hotbed 
during  January. 

The  hotbed  must  be  moderate,  and 
earthed  equally  over  the  depth  of  8ix  or 
eight  inches  with  light,  fresh  mould  not 
particularly  rich.  The  seed  must  he 
buried  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The 
frame,  which  is  required  to  be  two  feet 
and  a  hal  high  behind,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  front,  ought  to  be  put  on  three 
or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  sown,  that 
the  steam  and  heat  may  abate.  Seed  may 
likewise  be  sown  at  the  above  times  in 
poto  or  pans,  and  placed  round  the  binns 
of  the  stove.  At  the  close  of  September, 
also,  some  peas  may  be  sown  in  pots, and 
sank  in  the  earth  of  any  open  compart- 
ment ;  when  the  frost  commences,  to  be 
removed  into  the  greenhouse.  A  border 
of  fresh  earth  being  made  in  the  front  of 
it  early  in  December,  the  plants  are  re> 
moved  into  it,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
or,  still  better,  in  pairs,  with  ten  inches 
interval,  and  two  feet  end  a  half  between 
each  pair.  These  will  eome  into  produc- 
tion about  tlie  middle  of  March. 

In  every  instance,  as  stated  above,  the 
rows  should  be  two  feet,  the  seed  or 
plants  being  set  an  iuch  asunder.  The 
plants  are  ready  for  moving  when  an  inch 
or  two  high.  They  must  be  shaded  and 
gently  watered  until  they  have  taken  root. 
Preserve  as  much  earth  about  their  roots 
at  the  time  of  removal  as  possible. 

Transplanted  peas  are  most  produc- 
tive, and  run  the  least  to  straw  in  the 
forcing  frames.  Air  must  be  admitted 
as  freely  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
same  precautions  being  necessary  as  for 
Cooumbeni.  "Water  must  be  given  at 
first  sparingly,  otherwise  decay  or  super- 
Inzoriance  will  be  occasioned ;  but  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding stages  of  growth,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied oftener  and  more  abundantly,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  the  setting  and  swelling 
of  Uieiiuit. 


The  shsding  during  hot  days,  and 
covering  at  night,  must  also  be  particu- 
larly attended  to.  From  three  to  five 
months  elapse  between  the  times  of  sow- 
ing  and  production,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  season,  length  of  the 
days,  &c. 

The  temperature  may  be  uniformly 
kept  up  throughout  their  growth,  having 
dO**  for  the  minimum  at  night,  and  70^ 
for  their  maximum  by  day. 

Peacb.     Pe'nica  wlga'rii. 

Select  Farietiea  in  the  order  of  their 
rtp«fiiffy.-~ Those  in  itaiics  are  good  forc- 
ing peaches.  Acton  Scot,Fourpr6  HAtive, 
Groese  Mignonne,  Bed  Magdalen,  Jtoyal 
Oeorge,  Nobleue,  Btilegarde,  or  Oalande, 
Late  Admirable,  Walburton  Admirable. 

Propagation  :  Buddivg.^— This  is  per- 
formed during  July.  {See  BunniKO.) 
Some  persons  plant  the  stock  against  the 
wall  in  its  permanent  situation,  and  bud 
it  there;  but  peaches  are  principally 
budded  in  the  nursery.  The  bud  is  in- 
troduced at  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground.  It  remains  dormant  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  when  the  head  of  the 
stock  is  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  and 
the  wound  pared  off  particularly  neat,  in 
order  that  the  returning  sap  may  heal 
and  skin  it  over.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
apply  some  white  lead,  or  a  similar  mate- 
rial, in  Older  to  exclude  the  air  and 
moisture.  During  this  summer  the  young 
bud  will  produce  a  shoot  of  some  two 
or  three  feet  in  length,  and  this  is  headed 
back  in  the  succeeding  spring  to  about 
five  or  six  eyes,  thus  leaving  about  five  or 
six  inches  of  the  base  of  the  shoot.  The 
bud  generally  produced  laterals  during 
the  first  summer,  especially  towards 
the  upper  end ;  and  the  point  where  these 
commence  branching  generally  dictates 
the  point  to  which  they  are  cut  back.  In 
the  summer  following  they  will  produce 
four  or  five  shoots,  which  must  be  care- 
fully trained,  and  kept  totally  free  from 
insects,  and  in  the  succeeding  autumn 
the  tree  is  fit  for  removal  to  a  wall. 
Plants  with  one  shoot,  or  of  the  season 
next  after  ■  the  budding,  are  termed  by 
our  nurserymen  maidens;  but  in  the  sne- 
ceeding  summer  they  are  termed  tratsied 
trees.  There  is  no  better  siocA  for  general 
peach -budding  than  the  Plum,  a  kind 
called  the  Muscle  being  veiy  generally 
used.  Some  persons  advocate  the  use  of 
either  Almond  stocks  or  Peaches  raised 
from  the  stone;  but  it  is  scaicely  safe  to 
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recommend  the  practice.  The  Ameri-j 
caus,  to  be  sare,  raue  maiiy  of  their  j 
oii'hardi)  from  the  stone;  but  they  have  a 
^erj  different  climate  u>  deal  with,  and 
«w  hear,  moreover,  many  complaints  of 
tfao  ohort-lived  charaoier  of  their  trees. 
The  peach  stones  may  either  be  sown  on 
haat  10  expedite  them,  or  otherwise. 
They  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  at 
^he  ripenmg  period,  and  may  be  sown 
late  m  the  autumn,  care  being  taken  to 
preserve  them  from  the  mice.  The  seed- 
lings must  be  carefully  transplanted  like 
other  shrubs;  those  raised  on  heat  in 
pots,  and  tho<e  in  the  open  ground  to 
the  nuTAery  immediately  after  one  sum- 
mer's growth,  unless  sowed  to  remain. 
Their  pruning  must  be  performed  as 
other  stocks,  and  their  subsequent  cul- 
ture similar. 

8oih,  dc. — The  selection  of  a  proper 
•oil,  and  the  securing  a  sound  and  dry 
subsoil,  are  of  as  much  importance  with 
the  peach  as  with  the  vine.  Three-fourths 
of  the  trees  m  this  kingdom  have  been 
mined  by  borders  too  deep,  too  damp, 
and  too  rich.  Unless  proper  means  be 
taken  to  ripen  the  wood,  all  other  labours 
are  vain.  The  first  step  in  root  cultare  is 
to  examine  the  subsoil;  if  this  is  not 
sound  and  dry,  it  must  at  once  be  tho- 
roughly drained.  As  to  depth  of  soil,  we 
do  not  exceed  two  feet,  and  nobody  has 
had  greater  success  for  many  years.  How 
much,  however,  that  depth  is  above  the 
ground -level  must  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  locality :  if  a  low  and  damp 
district,  we  would  have  nearly  half  the 
volume  of  the  soil  above  the  front  walk ; 
if  a  very  dry  and  elevated  spot,  not  more 
than  a  third.  The  latitude  of  the  place 
ahottld  also  have  an  influence;  and  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland  we  should  raise  nearly  the  whole 
border  above  the  ordinary  level.  No  soil 
is  fitter  than  a  good,  sound,  hazel  loam ; 
but,  whatever  be  the  colour,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  it  be  of  a  texture 
slightly  adhesive.  We  introduce  no  ma- 
nure with  such  a  soil,  but  generally  mix 
with  it  about  one-third  of  ordinary  dark, 
light  garden-soil,  adding  about  one-sixth 
of  ordinary  tree  or  shrub  leaves  with  the 
whoie.  W^  generally  make  an  artificial 
subsoil,  planting  on  what  we  term  **  pre- 
pared stations.**  The  site  being  drained, 
and  the  excavations  formed,  brick-bf  ^, 
or  any  imperishable  rubbish,  is  screwed 
i^ver  the  botV>m,  and  then  eoverod  with 


cinders;  the  latter  have  a  eonpila  ol 
barrows  of  half-decayed  leaves  apreaa 
over  them.  This  oomprisea  the  wholA 
of  our  preparations.  As  for  manorea,  we 
top-dress  systematically  every  year  in 
May :  this  forms  an  essential  acoumpa* 
niment  of  the  shallow  border  systam* 

Culture  during  the  Growimm  Periodm-^ 
Protection  to  the  blossoms  m  the  first 
thing  in  early  spring.  ( See  Pbotkctios.) 
The  next  point  is  disbudding.  Heelthy 
trees  are  sure  to  produce  a  host  of  little 
shoots,  which  must  not  be  retained.  Dia- 
budding  is  best  performed  by  degrees^ 
and  aboat  three  periods  two  or  throe 
weeks  apart  suffice.  At  the  first,  wbieh 
should  be  when  the  young  shoots  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  those 
shoots  only  need  be  removed  which  pro- 
ject nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  wall; 
as,  also,  those  which  shoot  between  the 
wall  and  the  branch.  Nothing  can  jis- 
tify  the  reservation  of  any  of  these  bet 
bare  spaces  of  walling ;  auah  should  be 
covered,  even  if  by  shoots  of  inferior 
character.  At  the  second  disbudding  a 
sort  of  **  singling  out"  may  be  praetise4. 
At  the  third  thinning  a  clever  selectioQ 
should  be  made,  and  in  doing  so  we 
would  direct  especial  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  lowest-placed  young 
shoots  all  over  the  tree,  for  on  these 
mainly  depends  the  supply  of 
sional  wood.  By  the  fan  mode  of 
ing,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other 
mode,  acute  angles,  of  coarse,  are  fomed 
by  eveiy  two  branches  when  they  iseec 
The  lowest  shoot  in  this  angle,  tbeii»miHt 
be  carsftilly  preserved,  knd  if  ovoctopping 
the  next  shoot  a-head,  it  may  si  onee  be 
pinched.  Our  practice  ia  to  torn  next  ta 
all  the  extreme  points,  and  u»  set  the 
leading  shoot  free.  It  is  of  no  ose  suf- 
fering any  side-shoots  to  compete  with 
the  leading  ones ;  therefore,  all  within 
four  or  five  inches  may  be  stripped  away, 
or,  if  doubtful,  pinched.  And  now  a 
regular  thinning  or  disbudding  most  be 
carried  out  between  the  bole  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  and  the  only 
requisite  ia  not  to  sufier,  if  possible,  two 
young  shoots  to  proceed  side  by  side 
from  any  given  point.  Thus,  traimng 
from  any  young  shoot  at  the  base,  we 
would  not  reserve  another  neamr  than 
four  or  five  inches  up  any  given  line,  and 
so  on,  all  over  the  tree.  One  thing  nay 
be  observed;  if  the  operator  is  at  any 
time  doubiful  about  a  young  shoot,  let 
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bim  merely  pinch  the  point  instead 
of  totally  remoTiDg  it;  at  the  finish- 
ing  disbudding  he  will  perceive  whether 
it  may  be  entirely  stripped  away.  Dis- 
budding should  be  completed  a  little 
l^ore  Midsummer.  During  this  period 
lite  fruit  must  be  thinned,  if  too  thick, 
md  this  may  be  done  at  three  different 
periods ;  the  first,  when  the  fruit  is  as 
large  as  a  marble,  when  all  malforma- 
tioDs,  and  those  crowded  behind  the 
shoots,  may  be  taken  away.  Ihe  re- 
maining, if  too  thick,  most  be  singled 
ont,  leaving  none  in  pairs  or  touching 
each  other.  At  this  period,  they  may 
aTerage  three  inches  apart  all  over  the 
tree.  In  about  three  weeks,  another 
alight  thinning  may  be  made,  taking  away 
a  few  where  crowded ;  and  now  the  re- 
mainder may  be  reserved  until  the  ston- 
ing is  nearly  completed,  which  will  be  in 
the  course  of  July,  when  all  not  wanted 
may  be  plucked  away.  It  is  difiBcnlt  to 
give  any  set  rule  as  to  distance,  so  much 
depends  on  the  powers  of  the  trees;  from 
six  to  eight  inebes  apart,  finally,  may  be 
considered  a  fair  crop.  Water  shonld  be 
liberally  supplied  during  their  swelling, 
if  the  weather  is  dry..  All  gross  shoots, 
or  robbers,  should  be  pinched  when 
about  six  inebes  in  length,  throughout 
all  the  growing  season. 

CuUure  during  the  Jieat  P^od^^Do  not 
brush  off  the  foliage  of  peaches  in  the 
aatamn ;  the  prsctice  is  not  only  nnsci- 
entafio,  but  really  absurd.  If  tlie  sum- 
mer's management  has  been  right,  the 
pruning  will  be  but  a  small  affair.  It 
consists  of  thinning  out  the  shoots  which 
had  escaped  notice  in  summer,  and  short- 
ening back  as  much  of  the  point  of  each 
shoot  as  appears  immature :  this  is  rea- 
dily told  by  its  colour  and  general  cha- 
racter. These  things  done,  the  trees 
must  he  neatly  trained,  and  such  shonld 
be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  Febm- 
ary,  about  whicl)  time  we  cover  ours  to 
retard  tbe  blossom- bud.  Before  cover- 
ing tliem  we  apply  a  sulphur-paint,  as  a 
preventive  of  the  red  spider.  This  is 
simply  sulphur  beat  up  in  soap-water, 
four  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon,  add- 
ing nearly  as  much  sulphur  as  it  will 
carry,  and  plenty  of  clay  to  give  it  a  body. 
This  is  applied  in  all  directions,  between 
tbe  shoots,  with  a  painter's  brush.  In 
order  to  soften  the  colour,  it  is  well  to 
add  plenty  of  f-oot  to  the  mixture. 

X^ijroMx.— The  Gvm  is  the  piincipal; 


and  as  a  gumming  habit  is  readily  in- 
duced by  wounds,  especially  if  the  tree 
be  growing  in  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  great 
eare  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  not  to 
wound  them.  Rich  soils,  also,  must  be 
avoided,  and  manurial  matters  apptiedi 
for  the  roost  part,  on  the  surface.  The 
Mildew  is  a  great  annoyance  to  some 
cultivators.  Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy, 
and  an  avoidance  of  extremes  of  wet  and 
dry  at  the  root  the  best  preventive.  BUb- 
tered  lea9e$  are  said  to  be  oaused  by  oold 
at  the  germinating  period ;  but  this  we 
much  doubt.  It  probably  arises  from 
imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  io  the 
preceding  season,  eaused  by  ungenial 
soil  and  ill-training;  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  three- fourths  of 
the  evils  to  which  the  peach  is  liable  te 
ill-conditioned  wood. 

JnMecU.^^84e  Aphis  and  AcAnus. 

Forcing:  Form  of  Houu. — ^The  best 
form  for  a  peach-house  is  that  thus  de* 
soAbed  by  the  late  T.E. Knight,  Esq.:— 


As  the  lights,  to  be  moved  to  the  re- 
quired extent  with  facility,  must  neoes- 
sarily  be  short,  the  back  wall  of  the  house 
must  scarcely  extend  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  this  height  raises  the  rafters  suiB- 
ciently  high  to  permit  the  tallest  person 
to  walk  with  perfect  convenience  under 
them.  The  lights  are  divided  in  the 
middle  at  the  point  a,  and  the  lower  are 
made  to  elide  down  to  the  n,  and  the 
upper  to  the  point  ▲.  The  flue,  or  hoi- 
water  pipe,  enters  on  the  east  or  west 
end  as  most  convenient,  an^  passes 
within  six  inches  of  the  east  and  west 
wall,  but  not  within  less  than  two  feet  of 
the  low  front  wall,  and  it  returns  in  a 
parallel  line  through  the  middle  of  the 
house,  in  the  direction  either  east  or 
west,  and  goes  out  at  the  point  at  which 
it  entered.  The  house  takes  two  rows  of 
peach  or  nectarine  trees,  one  of  which  is 
trained  on  trellises,  with  intervals  be- 
tween for  the  gardener  to  pass,  parallei 
with  the  dotted  line  o.  These  trees  must 
be  planted  between  the   flue  and  the 
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front  irall,  uid  the  other  row  near  the 
bftfik  wallf  against  wbioh  they  are  to  be 
trained. 

If  early  Taiiedes  be  planted  in  the 
front,  and  the  earlieitt  where  the  flae  first 
enters,  these  being  trained  immediately 
oyer  the  flue,  and  at  a  small  diAtance 
above  it,  will  ripen  first;  and  if  the  lower 
lights  be  drawn  down  in  fine  weather  to 
the  point  b,  every  part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
trees,  whioh  are  trained  nearly  horizon- 
tally along  the  dotted  line  o,  will  receive 
the  full  influenoe  of  the  son.  The  upper 
lights  most  be  moved  as  asual  by  cords 
and  pulleys,  and  if  these  be  let  down  to 
the  point  a,  after  the  fruit  in  the  front 
tree  is  gathered,  every  part  of  the  trees 
on  the  back  wall  will  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  at  any  period  of  the  spring  and 
summer  after  the  middle  of  April,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  glass.  A 
single  fireplace  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
house  fifty  feet  long,  and  the  foregoing 
plan  and  dimensions  will  be  found  to 
combine  more  advantages  than  can  ever 
be  obtained  in  a  higher  or  wider  house. 
Both  the  walls  and  the  flue  must  stand 
on  arches,  to  permit  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  extend  themselves  in  every  direction 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  walls,  for  what- 
ever be  the  more  remote  causes  of  mil- 
dew, the  immediate  cause  generally  ap- 
pears to  be  want  of  moisture  beneath  the 
soil,  combined  with  excess  of  moisture  or 
dampness  above  it.  A  bar  of  wood  munt 
extend  firom  b  to  d,  opposite  the  middle 
of  eaoh  lower  light,  to  support  it  when 
drawn  down.— iTni^At's  Select  Paper$. 

The  soil,  culture,  and  pruning  are  the 
same  as  required  for  those  trees  grown 
on  walls. 

Forcing  in  PaU  is  a  veiy  excellent 
mode,  and  enables  the  peach  to  be  thus 
grown  in  establishments  when  there  is 
no  regular  peach-house.  Pot  a  three- 
years'-old  tree  in  a  twelve-inch  pot,  cut- 
ting it  back  to  four  buds,  and  shift  every 
year  until  it  has  attained  an  eighteen- 
inch  pot,  a  size  which  need  never  be  ex- 
ceeded. Let  the  soil  be  turfy,  and  mixed 
with  decaying  wood  from  the  bottom  of 
an  old  wood  stock. 

Oommencing  Forcing  and  Temper  tuure. 
— The  best  and  most  suooessrul  direc- 
tions on  these  points  are  the  following, 
given  by  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  gardener  at 
Katington  Park.  He  says : '«  Bring  the 
trees  into  the  house  in  mild  weather 
during  November,  a  little  eariief  or  later 


aooording  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  da 
not  start  them  all,  however,  at  onee ;  the 
last  lot  need  not  be  put  in  undl  the  1st 
of  January.  Any  later  than  this  would 
not  answer,  as  the  weather,  if  clear,  i^ 
then  hot  through  the  day;  eorameiioe 
forcing  them  at  M*  at  night,  allowing  the 
thermometer  to  fall  to  50^  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  cold ;  but  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
never  to  fall  below  9A®,  and  from  that  to 
00^,  is  the  usual  temperature  kept  ap 
throughout  the  period  of  forcing  duriag 
the  night.  During  the  day  I  make  up  far 
low  night  temperature,  when  I  have  the 
chance,  by  sun  heat.  Do  not  be  fas- 
tidious about  a  few  degrees:  to  gel  il 
high  enough  is  the  mun  point,  say  fren 
70**  to  85"*  and  00»,  until  the  fruit  ii 
stoned ;  then  keep  them  very  hot  doriog 
the  day,  viz.,  from  9(^to  109*,  and  some- 
times even  as  high  as  110".  Of  eooxse  a 
great  deal  of  mcHsture  is  required  with 
this  high  temperature.  Syringe  over-head 
twice  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener  wbca 
the  air  is  dry,  and  you  will  scarcely  ever 
be  troubled  with  either  green  fly  or  rsd 
spider.  Watering  at  the  root  must  be 
carefully  attended  to ;  veiy  little  is  wanted 
until  the  trees  get  covered  with  leaves, 
but  after  the  fruit  is  stoned  they  sheidd 
be  watered  plentiftilly.  Of  eoune  the 
watering  must  be  gradually  withdrawn  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  in  order  te 
increase  their  flavour.*— ^rd.  Oknn, 

When  the  blossoms  are  well  opened, 
impregnation  should  be  aided  by  api^ying 
the  pollen  with  a  camel's-hair  penci]. 

One  essential  for  securing  vigorous 
production  in  the  peaeh-house  is  to  have 
the  roots  of  the  trees  well  nonrishedL 
If  these  are  not  duly  supplied  with  mois- 
ture and  food  during  the  time  the  fruit  is 
setting  and  swelling,  a  failure  of  the  crop 
is  inevitable.  To  seoure  such  a  supply, 
it  is  a  most  eflbotnal  treatment  te  give 
the  border  a  top-dressing,  at  the  dose  of 
February,  of  charred  turfl  liquid-ma- 
nure and  water,  of  course,  must  be  gives 
also,  as  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  indicate  is  neoeasaiy. 

Standard*. — In  Essex  we  have  grown 
the  peach  successfrilly,  both  as  a  standard 
and  as  an  espalier,  in  a  garden  sloj^ng 
to  the  south,  and  well  protected  from  the 
east  and  strong  westerly  winds. 

Peab.     Pg'nu  contmm'nis, 

Superior  Destert  kUuU,  arranged  «•  the 
order  a/ ripening. — 1,  Citron  des  Carmes; 
d>  JatvoiielU;  S,  Dtiiee  d'HanteponC; 
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€.  Daumora;  5,  Marie  Loafse;  6,  Louis 
Bonne  of  Jersey;  7,  Poodiuite  d'An- 
tomne;  8,  Bearnfi  d'Amalii;  9,  Bearri 
Dtel ;  10,  Althorpe  Grassanne;  11,  Winter 
Nelis;  12,  Passe  Golmar*,  Id,  Haoon's 
Inoomparable ;  14,  Thompson's;  15, 
ka3»(btfd  Monarch ;  ]  6,  Gloat  Morceau ; 
1 7,  Bearre  d*  Aremberg ;  1 8,  Easter  Beurri ; 
10,  Soldat  Labourenr ;  20,  Josephine  de 
Malines;  21,  Ne  plus  Idenris;  22,  Benri^ 
Banco. 

Kitchen  Peon  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening, — 1,  Bezi  d'Heri;  2,  Snmmer 
Compote ;  3,  Catillao;  4,  Bellissime  d'Hi- 
Ter;  ft,  Uvedale's  Sl  Germain. 

Utefttl  and  prt*fi  table  Orchard  Peart, — 
IjBeam^  de  Capianmont ;  2, Bearre Oiel ; 
3,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersej,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien;  4,  Jargonelle;  5,  Swan's-egg; 
6,  Moorfowi's-egg.  Those  living  north 
and  Boath  of  the  centre  of  England  mast 
make  allowance  accordingly. 

Of  Detsert  Pears,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 4, 6, 8,  9, 
10, 18, 19,  16, 18,  will  succeed  well,  if  ne- 
cessary, as  espaliers,  pyramids,  &c  ;  that 
ia  to  say,  they  will  do  very  well  withoat  a 
wall.  Of  course,  the  orchard  pears  may 
be  added  to  this  section,  if  necessary. 
Nos.  5,  11,  12.  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
should  have  a  wall,  if  possible.  Nos.  11, 
12, 17,  21,  deserve  a  south  aspect. 

Propagation.  —  Grafting  is  the  usual 
mode ;  and  for  this  purpose  two  distinct 
kinds  of  stocks  are  used — the  one  called 
the  free  stock,  or  wild  seedlings,  the 
other  the  quince.  The  first  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  orchard  pear,  as  this  pro- 
daees  much  larger  trees;  the  latter  is 
best  adapted,  in  general,  for  espaliers, 
walls,  and  pyramidal  trees  in  gardens. 

Budding  is  done  precisely  as  for  other 
frvits,  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  graft- 
ing. By  this  course,  however,  one  year, 
or  nearly  so,  may  be  considered  as  lost, 
in  point  of  time. 

Seed  is  resorted  to,  either  to  prodnoe 
Btooka,  or  to  raise  new  kinds.  The  seeds 
shoald  be  washed  from  the  pulp  when 
the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  dried  arid  pre- 
served as  other  seeds,  and  sown  in  the 
February  following.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  seed  from  mice  whilst 
germinating.  Those  who  wish  to  expe- 
dite the  process,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
time,  with  fancy  seedlings,  may  sow  and 
rear  the  young  plants  in  a  moderate  bot- 
iom-wtunmth,  sowing  in  January  or  Fe 
bmary,  potting  off  the  plants  when  up,  I 
ftiid  hardening  themofl  by  the  begixining  j 


of  June,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  a  warm  spot  The  best  way  to  prove 
such  seedlings  is  to  graft  them  on  a  good 
bearing  old  tree,  on  a  quince  stock,  if 
possible;  they  will  thus  fruit  in  half  the 
time.  Our  nurserymen,  who  rear  im- 
mense quantities  for  stocks,  bury  the 
pears  in  a  pit  in  autumn,  and  take  them 
up  in  the  February  following  to  sow,  mix- 
ing abundanee  of  sand  with  the  mass,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  pulp;  the 
whole  is  then  sown  together. 

Soil. — The  pear  delights  in  a  sound 
loam,  rather  inclining  to  clayey  than 
sandy.  It  will,  however,  grow  freely  in 
sandy  loams ;  but  the  fruit  is  veiy  apt  to 
crack,  or  become  otherwise  disfigured, 
through  their  impatience  of  drought. 
Any  ordinary  soil  of  a  sound  texture  will 
do  for  their  culture ;  and  if  what  is  tenned 
''in  good  heart,"  no  manures  are  neoes- 
sary.  For  standard  trees  in  orchards,  the 
soil  should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep ;  but 
for  espaliers,  walls,  pyramids,  Ac,  half  a 
yard  may  suffice,  if  sound.  A  dry  subsoil 
is  particularly  necessary,  especially  for 
garden  pears. 

CuUure  during  the  Growing  Period, — 
The  chief  point  is  to  keep  down  watery 
spray,  which  is  generally  produced  in 
abundance*  Caution  must  be  exercised 
in  not  doing  this  too  early,  or  the  em- 
bryo blossom-buds  may  be  driven  into 
growth.  Our  practice  is  to  commence 
by  disbudding;  this  is  generally  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  All  gross  foreright 
shoots  are  stripped  away,  and  several  of 
the  more  luxuriant  shoots,  where  too 
thick.  In  a  few  weeks  the  shoots  begin 
to  lengthen  considerably,  and  their  cha- 
racter, as  to  fruitfulness,  is  in  some 
degree  determinable.  Very  few  of  our 
pears  bear  on  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
but  a  great  many  shoots  plainly  show 
betimes  that  their  tendencies  are  towards 
fhicdfication ;  such  should,  by  all  means, 
be  encouraged.  About  Midsummer,  a 
selection  may  be  made ;  most  of  those 
which  look  browner  than  the  rest,  and 
are  shorter  jointed,  must  be  reserved; 
and  much  of  the  paler,  longer-jointed, 
and  more  succulent-looking  spray  may 
be  cut  or  pinched  back,  leaving  about 
four  inches  at  the  base.  Those  reserved 
we  tie  down  to  the  older  branches,  some- 
times  in  a  reverse  position — indeed,  just 
as  they  happen  to  lay.  In  about  a 
month  or  so  irom  this  operation  we  pincli 
th«  points  from  all  growing  shoots»  or 
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nearly  so.  This  is  generally  done  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  eause  the  wood  to  become  highly  so- 
lidified, and  thus  indueea  fruitfulness. 
After  this  period,  the  only  care  is  to 
pinch  the  points  of  all  succulent  spray 
which  may  arise. 

CvUure  durina  the  Best  Period. — When 
the  summer  culture  of  the  pear  is  pro- 
perly attended  to,  but  little  is  left  for  the 
winter  pruner.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  something  to  do.  Some  shoots  will 
have  escaped  the  summer  dresser,  and 
many  ^  Knags"  must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Most  of  those  which  had  been  pinched 
back  to  three  inches  at  Midsummer,  or 
after,  must  be  pruned  closely  off.  No 
stump  or  spur  must  be  left,  unless  a 
blank  spaee  oeeur;  as  these,  by  what 
used  to  be  termed  spurring  back,  only 
produced  their  like  again.  These  snags 
removed,  the  young  shoots  tied  or  nailed 
down  must  be  examined,  and  all  consi- 
dered superfluous  cut  away.  Those  re- 
served must  be  tied  down  on  the  old 
stems,  or  nailed  between  them,  and  littie 
more  is  necessary  until  the  growing 
period  returns. 

Storing. ''The  conditions  requisite  for 
keeping  pears  are  a  rather  cool  room,  and 
one  that  is  dry.  It  is  well  known,  how. 
ever,  that  several  of  our  superior  pears 
require  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  when 
near  the  period  of  use,  to  give  them  their 
proper  flavour.  We,  therefore,  in  advis- 
ing a  somewhat  cool  room,  refer  to  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  connected 
with  the  dessert-table— the  providing  a 
long  and  continuous  succession.  Still  it 
has  been  generally  found,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  any  given  kind  has  been  kept  past 
its  natural  period,  it  has,  in  like  propor- 
tion, loHt  flavour,  as,  also,  that  buttery 
texture  for  which  a  ripe  pear  is  so  much 
esteemed.  What  is  the  best  temperature 
is  not  quite  certain ;  it  probably  differs 
somewliat  in  difl'erent  kinds.  We  should 
say  550  to  6(F;  not  more  than  the  latter; 
probably,  a  condition  of  air  similai  to  a 
fine,  mild,  Octiiber  day. 

Duraite».'^{See  Cankcr.)  They  are 
also  liable  Ui  decay  at  the  points  of  the 
shn«it8  in  tk.me  soils,  which,  we  think, 
generally  annes  from  the  roots  entering 
impmper  subKoilR. 

Insrcu.^  See  AcARUS,  AsPiDioTUB,  and 
Selamdrja. 
Peat  Earth.    See  Boo  Earth. 

PSAT  PliARtS.      See  AJUJUCAM  PI.AKT8.  i 
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PsDicuLA'Rit.  Lousewoit.  (TVOB 
pedictUus,  a  louse;  supposed  effect  on 
sheep  eating  it  Nat.  ord.,  FifwerU 
[Sorophulariacese].  linn.,  14-2>fdyiiaam 
%-A9gu»permia»    Allied  to  Melamphis.) 

Seeds  and  euitings.  \jomm  and  pemt ;  the  fumti 
proportion  require  the  cold  pit  in  winter.  9ei^f» 
trum  Ceroli'num  i»  a  giant  among  thsai,  and  oat 
of  the  Bftoat  bcauiiful. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  adao^ttdene  (aacending).  ^.  Red.  Jnly. 
eriand.     ISIff. 

—  a'<ro-rK'6eiu  (daik  red).    1.    Dark  red. 

Switaerland      IRlff. 

—  Canodf'iuiv  (Canadian).    4.     Y^lvm.   Jdy. 

N.  Amer.    17SO. 

—  eomefta  (tufted).  1.  Trllow.  JuIt.  Italy.  \7:\, 

—  eumpafeto  {c\o%€'keaded}.    1.    Yellov.    Jaly. 

Siberia.     1815 

—  e*legan»  (elegAnO-  Purple.  Jane.  Siberia.  ISIT. 

—  memmefiu  (flcab-eolourcd).    |.    Pink.    ii 

Auittria.     1 700. 

—  Oe'4eH(OMer).  Tellow.  Jnly.  North] 

ISS7. 

—  paflKda  (pale).  Yellow.  July.  H.  Aner.  \nL 

—  paiu'eMs  (marah;.   S.   Purple.  Jane.  Britua. 

—  prohoerCdem  (Doaed).Purplc.June.Mhcria.lt!;. 

—  ro'eem  (roaj).  Roie.  July.  8oaih  Enrope.  IttL 

—  m'Anu  (ruddy).  Bed.   Uaj.   Dahona.   18^. 

Annual. 

—  MpHio'ga  (abowy).  Purple.  Jone.  Siberin.  187* 


*4r 


Ne- 


1. 


Farplo,    Ji 


Jnly. 


—  einefta  (channelled).   Yellow, 

Dahuria.     1880. 

—  jy/va'/ieo  (wood).    1.   Pink.   Augwai. 

HALF  HARDY  BRItBACEOUS. 
P.  euphraaioi'det  (eyebngbt-like).     1^. 
Siberia.     1810. 

—  Jfff'Mwe«  (flame).    1.    Tellow, 

Switaerland.    1775. 
•^foKtf'en  (\e*fj).  I.  Cream.  July.  Auatrm.  ir^ 

—  gyroft^aru  (cucular).  ^.   Purple.  July. 

eriand.     1 81 9. 

—  •fo'/iir  ^aoft-lwne^.    1.    Purple.    Jaw 

paul.     1858. 

—  myriopky'Ua    (myriad-leared). 

June.    Dahuria.     18)0. 

—  reni'Mifl  (circumciaed).     f. 

Austria.     1787- 

—  reivpmti'ta  (lyinft-back).     1.    Purple. 

Miberia.     1810. 

—  r9»tr9*ta  (beaked).  ^.  Pnrple.  June. 

land,    leiy* 

—  ee^ptrum  Caroli'nmm  (Cbarles*a-arrf«rc).    i. 

Yellow.    July.     Sweden.     1793. 

—  tmberu'em    (tuberous).      1.      TcUow.      Joae. 

SwiUerland.     1799. 

—  mietnaUa  (hook'/Umfered).    1.    Yellev.   Inly. 

t^iberia.     1815. 
-^  «cr><'r-e/or  (party-cvloored).   1.  Yellow.  Maf. 
Swiiaerland.     I8I9. 

—  •ertieiUn'tm  (mhorled).  1.  Roac.  July.  Awatna. 

1798. 
pELAKGo'Kim.  Stork'shilL  (Frooa 
pelaryos,  a  Stork :  referring  to  the  benk- 
like  formation  of  the  ripe  seed-pod.  Nat. 
ord.,  CruriftbilU  [Geraniflcese].  liiin.. 
IdmAfonadriphia  A-Ueplaftdna,) 

All  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  czcc^ 

where  otherwise  mentioned. 

CREEKHOrSE    DIERVlALS   AK1>  AlCKTAT^. 
p.  m%emon4f&l»mm  (anemone-leaved).  14 
July. 
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P«  CamMi'ie'mae  (Canary).    1^.    WUte,  red.    Aa- 

gust.    Canaries.     1809. 
"-  ^amcmii/o'Hmm    (caucalU-leaved).     |.     Pink. 

July.    1819. 

—  mnmtdrif&iiHm  (coriander-Ieafed).  1.  ^Hliite, 

red.    June.     1724. 
«- ybnni/k'mnn  (crftiling).  4*   ^c^*   J>Ln«.    1801. 
Annual. 

—  aeiueiofde*  (groundsel-like).  |.  While.  June. 

177fi»    Annual. 

OREEMHOU8B   HERBACEOUS. 
P,  ml€k0miUa¥da    (alcbemilla-Uke).     k-     Pink. 

June.    1693. 
^  mUkm^edf  (marah-mallow.Uke).    4.    White. 

Hay.    17S4- 

—  Jad^iMJI  (Andrewe'e).    Blnsh.   Jane.    1802. 
~  A/o'ii^Mfli  (soft).    Blush.     1801. 

—  eJkimuvdrt/V/iiiin    (ehainadrys-ieafed).        4. 

White.    May.    I8I8. 
•—  eoiumb^nmm  (dove*s-/ool).    4*    Pttrple.    Au- 
g^t.    1790. 

—  heraeleif&lium  (cow-psrsnip-leaved).  4*  Grey. 

July.    1800. 

—  Itfeerum  (tom-/«aeed).   l^.   Pink.  Jnly.  1781. 
^  i^riium  \\%u\d).    Straw.    August.     1811. 

—  muMttmfle  (many-sialked).    |.    Pale  violet. 

July.    180S. 
-^  0M^ihe'rw(flniothera*Kke).  I.  Rose.  April. 1 91 9. 
^  tmafle  (oral).    I^.     Purple..    June.    1774. 
■^^  pmrvj/ia^rum  (small-flowered).    Purple,    red. 
June.     1800. 
It'fisMS  (panley-Uke).  Blush.  Jnly.  1009. 
s*e«e(lying-dowD )  .4*  Purple.April.100l . 

—  pmlmrult'utum  (powdery).    I.    Orey,  blood. 

J«ly.    1899. 

—  remnaftum  (eurled-baek).  White.  July.  1790- 

—  sOMfflR'fMSMi  (bloodv).     1.     Scarlet.    July. 

—  /«^■tafr«(Ubular)4•  Pale  yellow.  Jane.  1770. 

6BBSKHOD8B  TUBBR0U8-BOOTED. 
^  i^fM  (kindriDd).    4.    Purple.    June.    1800. 

—  tffiif^Umm  (parsley-leaved).    4*    White,  red. 

June.    1800. 

—  mrUt^ium  (awned).  4.  White,  red.  Jane.  1800. 

—  m$ar\fi/tium  (esarum-leaTed).  4*  Dark  purple. 

December.     1891. 

—  i^trum  (dark  brown).  4.  Dark  brown  June.  1 793* 

—  mmrietUaftum  (ear-Zeueed).    4*    P^>  i*d.  May. 
-—  harbaflMm  (bearded).    4>    Plesh.    July.    1/90. 

—  tmdoni/'o'timm    (bubon-leaved).     4'      White, 

purple.    Msv.     1800. 

—  tfsViMsnM  (lleab.«oloured).  4.  Pink.  May.  1813. 

—  Ci/iV^wm  (hair-fringed).  4.  Flesh.  Msy.  179^. 

—  e^mgv'atym  (crowiied).   4-   L^lac.  June.  1824. 

—  0pis«;pa'eMtim  (conspicuous).   1.  Crimson.  July. 

Africa.     1810. 

—  ecromiUmfi/lbim  (coronilla-IeaTed).  4*  Brown. 

June.    179ft' 
m^  aorptialifl&rmm  (eorydslis-llowered).   4*    P<de 

yellow.    May.     I8'il. 
_  «r«Mi0mi'to  (thick-stalked).  |.   White.    July. 

Africa.    17h6. 
•-  depre'Mum  (depressed).  4*  Cream.  May.  1813. 

—  dioi'emm  (dioeeiou*).  4.  Dark  brown.  June. 1 79ft. 
~.  dtp^taimm  (two-petated).     4-      P*'^  purple. 

May.    1790 
-.  ^Miufimm  (prickly^al»ed).    I.    White,  red. 

June.    17B9. 
'  ftHpemduliftifUiiim  (dropwort-lea?ed).  4*  Oreen, 

brown.    July.     1813. 
m~  fimti^fliwn  (cloTrn -leaved).    4*    White,  i«d. 

June.    1790- 
—  if^mnn  (yellow.   Carrot-Uaoed).    4*    Yellow, 

brown.     August.     1794. 
,^ Jicriht^ndvan  (hundle-flowered).     4*     White 

April.     180O. 


•| 


P.foU&nm  (leafy).   4.   Yellow,  red.  May.  1800L 

—  heUrophy'Uum   (vsrious^leaved).    4-    White* 

red.     May.    180O. 

—  kim^tum  (shaggy).    4>    Fink.    March.    1788. 

—  imeraMBaMum  (thickened).  4.  Pale  rose.  May> 

1801. 

—  laeinia'htm  (jagged-/eaeeJ).4.  Pink.  May.  1800. 

—  Leeafnum  (Lee*s).    4.     White.     May.     1829. 

—  linen' re  (narrow.j»ete/«d)-  4- Yellow.  June.  1 800. 
— /oAa'/nm    (lobed.    Cow -pwrtnip- leaved),     1. 

Yellow,  brown.    Julv.     1710. 

—  Umgifiofrum  (long-flowerea).  4.  Yellow.  May. 

1819. 

—  /oisf(^o'/t«m(lonf -leaved).  4.  Pink.  May.  1819. 
~ /uVeum  (yellow).    4.    Yellow.    May.     1809. 

—  utelmnafnthum  ( black-flowered).  4*  Park  brown. 

May.     1790. 

—  miU^Qtiaftum   (mUfoil  -  leaved).    4.    Yellow, 

brown.    July. 

—  wuMhradia^twm  (many-rayed).  1.  Dark  broarn. 

Msy.     1890. 

—  narvifcftimm  (nerved-lcaved).    4*    Variegated. 

June.     1819. 

—  wt'DeMm  (anowy).    |.    White.    June.    1891. 

—  wafMMKievi^e'lium    (moneywort  -  leaved).     4* 

Yellow.    June.    1801. 

—  nuftmna  (nodding).  4.  Yellow.  May.  1788. 
-~  iirobifi/iimm  (oroboa-leaved).  4*  Blood.  June. 

1894. 

—  cvalif&liwn  (oval-leaved).  4.  White.  May.  1830. 
-~  vaaUdif&lium  (wood-sorrel-^oedj.  4.  Velloar. 

June.     1801. 

—  jMi'Iteiu  (pale-ySou  er«d).  |.  Pale  yellow.  May. 

1800. 

—  peltaftum  (shield-feared).  9.  Purple.  July.  170). 

—  •^—  variegaftum  (variefatad).  9.  Purple.  July. 

1701. 

—  ]pe«ti(/i/nn«  (wing-formed).  4*  Yellow.   May. 

1800. 

—  jri'cfMm  (painted).  4.  White,  red.  April.  1800. 
— /»i7o'Mtm  (long,  haired).  4>  Pink.  June.  I801. 
-- pM/cAe'tfMm  (neat),   f.    White.    April.    1796. 

—  ptmeti^ium  (dotted-^speredj.  4*  Cream.  May. 

1794. 

—  purpura'»een9  (purpliah).  4'  Purple.  May.  1800. 

—  radieaftum  (/arf«-rooted).4.Vellow.  June.1809. 

—  ro'du/a  (raapberry-teai>ed)..S.  Yellow  J  une.  17/4. 

—  rapa'ceum    (rape.    Fumitory  'flowered),     ^, 

Pttrple.    May.    1788. 

—  r^e^Mum  (bent^back-Zeaned).  4.  White.  June. 

1800. 

—  retieultiftum  (netted).   |.    Pink.    Msy.    1890. 

—  retu'Mum  (bitten).  4.  Dark  crimson.  June.  1824. 

—  reeo/tt'tom  (rolled-back).  4  Purple.  July.  1800. 

—  r&89um  (rosy).    4*     Hoae.    April.    1799. 

—  rumicift/ltum  (dock-leaved).  4*  Yellow.  June. 

189S. 

—  edU«o|M'lalMn(eut-petaled).  l.  Yellow,  brown. 

June.    1891. 

—  eefo'mm  (bristly).    4-    Rose.    May.    1891. 

—  tpathula'tum  (spatala-Zeaved).  4.  Yellow.  May. 

180A. 
affifne  (kindred).  4.  Yellow.  April.   1794* 

—  ^ene'i/ttm  (slender).    4*   Yellow.    June.    1 809. 

—  triphjf'Uum  (three.leaved).4.  Flesh.  May.  181^. 
— ■  tri'tte  (sad.  NigM^emeUing).  1.  Green,  jrellow. 

July.     I6S9. 

—  undula'lum  (wavy-leaeed).   4.    White.   June. 

1795. 

—  undulmflo'rum  (wavy-flowered).  4*  Black.  June. 

1891. 

—  vieimf&litnn  (vetch-leaved).  4.  Paleroae.  May. 

1779. 

—  vioUeflo'rum  (violet-flowered).  4-  White.  May. 

1810. 

—  oirgi'fiewm  (virgin).  4.  White,  red.  June.  179S< 
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GBEBNnOUSE  EVEUGBEEN  SHRUBS. 

P.  abrotanifo'lium  (soutliemwood-leaved).  S.Eed. 
May.     1791. 

—  aairift/Uum  (mupl»4eaved).    3.   Pole  purple. 

April.    1784. 

—  aceU/nan  (fioml4tax)ed).  3.  Pink.  July.  1710. 

—  acugna'ticum  {tLC\\nn&).   3.  KcU.    June.  1K18. 

—  odu^tcri'num  (ou\mterleit).  a.   Purpiu.    May. 

1786. 

—  dlnif</lium  (AldeivleaTed).2.Piiik-veined.  May. 

—  aU^maru  {aXtenuLte.FarMlejf'lcaved}.  1.  White, 

purple.    June.    1791. 

—  mmph'Minium  fUrfiett).    S.    Purple.    Vaj. 

—  a'nccTi*  (two-edged).    4.    Pink.    June.    1/88. 

Trailer. 

—  angvlo'tum  (angled).  8.  Purple   Auguvt.  1724. 

—  ^rder>»  (burning)      Bed.    June.     I8O7. 

—  arwia'tum  (armed).    Purple.    May.     1780. 

—  mtemitiaft/liym  (worm wood-leaved j.    W  bite. 

June.     I8I7. 

—  a'tptrvm  (rough).    8.    Pink.    Auguat.    179S. 

—  tutragati/i/iivm  (astragalua-leaved).  ^.  White, 

purple.    July.     1/88. 

—  atuiraUe  (aouihern).  ^.  Roae.  June.  N-  Bol- 

land.     I7i>a. 

—  btttaa*meum  (baUamie).  8.  Pink.  August.  1790. 

—  Barringt&nti  (Barrington'a).  8.  Purple.   May. 

—  Beav/ortia'nvm  (Beaufort 'a).  8.  Lilac.  June. 

—  Bella'rdti  {hell^Tii*B).    White.    June. 

—  Btmtinekia'nvth  (Bentinck'a).  S.  Scailet.  SJay. 

—  beiuU'nmin(hiTch-teuved),  8.  White,  red.  July. 

1759. 

—  bi'eolor  (two-coloured).  1^.  Purple,  white.  July. 

1778. 

—  klattafrivm  (moth  wntlepne).  14>  Violet.  July. 

l/SO. 
^  At(//a7ttiN  (bliatered).    I.    Pink.    June. 

—  ettne'sctna  (hoary).    White.    July. 

—  ea'nvm  (hoary).  1|.  Pale  purple.  Auguat.  1820. 

—  eapiiaUvm  (rvund-headed.  RoM-tcintttd).   8. 

Purple.    June.     169O. 

—  eardvi/t/iiMm  (thiatle-leaved).  8.  Pale  purple. 

July.     I8I6. 
'-  emrina'tttm  (keeled).  ^.  White,  purple.  July. 
18S0. 

—  emm&»um  {ttAj^aUted),  1.  Purple,  white. 

May.     17S4. 

—  eeratophp'lhtm  (hom-Ieaved).  1.  White.  June. 

Alrica.     1/80. 

—  crf<rtodt<''-«m(citron-acented).  8.  White.  July. 

1800. 

—  eodUea'tum  (twiated-ahell-Zfaved)*  8.  Purple. 

May 

—  eondvptica'tum  (double.    Heart'leavtd),     8. 

Purple,  white.    May.     1774. 

—  emtMangu^nrum  (kindred).    %,    Pink.    June. 

—  eurdaftum  (heart-/«a»e^).    8.    Purple,  white. 

Bfay.     1774. 
» eoromopif</Hvm  (buckhom-Ieaved).    l^*    Pftlc 
red.    Augu«t.    1791. 

—  ewtuM^fi^liwm  (cortuaa-leaved).  3.  Pink.  July. 

Atrica.    1780. 
-^  totpWdonit  (navelwort-leavnf)'     S<     White. 

June.    St.  Helena.     1765. 
>- crena'/iim  (acoIloped-Zeoeed).   S.  July.    1 800 

—  er¥i^m  (curl-^eaoea).  8.  Purple.  September. 

1774. 

—  crithtnt/i/lium  (aamphire-leaved).    1.   White, 

purple.    May.     1790. 

—  cmeuUaftum  (hooded-Zeaoed).  8.  Purple.  May. 

1690. 
— grandi/lt/rum  (large-flowered).    4.    Pur* 

plr.     May.     1818. 
•-  ^-^  ma7or( grrater.  HogalQeorge).  4.Puralo. 

May.    J818. 


P.  euettUefimm  tiriatijlt^ntm    (aticaked  - '. 
.    ed).    4.    Purple.    May.    I810. 

—  eu^da'lum  (aharp-p<»tated}.   8.    White,  mi, 

Julv. 

—  epnotbatifi/Hum  (eglantine-leaved).  14-  Duk 

red.    June. 

—  daspevu'loH  (tbick-etemmed).  1.  White,  purplob 

September.     179ft< 

—  dee&rum  (comely).    Lilae.    July.     IMS. 

—  de/;9Afo//iyirKfl«(larkapur-leaved).S.  Knk.  Ji 

—  deit/trw/o'/iMa  (tooth-/«Med).  8.   Pink.  Ji 

1789. 

—  ifi'fCipM  (diak-atalked).    8. 
~  dinersijVtiMm  (dtffer«nt4caved).  8.  While,  nd. 

July.    1794- 

—  eim'tum  (tall),  t.  White,  pauple.  AofMt.  1798. 

—  eie'ctum  (aelect).    Whiu.    Julv. 

—  ^tegmu  (elegant).  8.  White,  red.  ApiO.  1798>- 

—  —^  mtt'/M  (larger-jCoieered).   S.    White,  red. 

June.    179&. 

—  -^  tnJ'iMU  (amaller-/oipereiO«  S<  While,  re^ 

June.    I79&. 

—  ertofie'won  (wooUy-alemmeri).      14.     Whita. 

April.    1794* 

—  ejtsiipuia'tum  ( unatipuled).  S.Violet.  Jaly.  1771^ 
— /urmoft'iftmiMR  (baadaonoeat).  <•  Wk 

July.     1759- 

—  Fotkerg^aU  (FothergilPa).  S.  ScmricC 

—  — —  puTpu*rtum  (purple).  8.  Purple. 

1810. 

—  ^raf grans  (fragrant.  Nutwug),  %,  Vectrgated. 

July. 
—JVlgidum   (ahiniag.    Celandtme-Ummedl.    1|. 
Scarlet.    Mar.    1783. 

—  fMct^tum  (clouded),  8.  Purple,  red.  Maj.  1811. 

—  gibbt/mm  (awoUen).  1^.  Green,  yellow.  Jeaie. 

17I8. 

—  giau'cum  (milky-giecB-feeMd).  9.  While,  led. 

July.    177ft' 

—  glomera'tum  (heaped).    ^.    White.    July. 

—  gttttin&ntm  (aticky).  3.  Pale  roae.  May.  ITT?* 

—  gramdifta'Tum  (large-Cowered).  S.  Whcbe, 

May.    1794. 

—  gr^^htm  (grateful.  CUnm  atenied^ 

June. 

—  ^ra«e'e/efM(atrong>amelling.  Jteee  acewfed)-  8^ 

Purple.    May.    1774- 

—  -—  wiHegaftuwk  (variegatcd-lMeed)*  l-Ptvpleo 

May. 

—  grotnUarMfdm  (gooaeberry-lik^    S.    Fialb. 

June.    178I. 

—  hepaHel/o^timm  (hepetica-lcaved).  Bea».  Jaly. 

1701. 

—  Hermunnifafihtm  (  Hennanme'leaved).  1.  Piak. 

May. 

—  heten/gamum  (diaaimilar).  8.  Pink.  J«ly.  I7i&> 

—  AfrAcm  (hairy).    Roae.    July.    1708. 

—  h^tpidvm  (bmtly).    8.    Purple.    Jaae.    ITfiL 

—  kototerifenm  (vdvety) .  14.  Dark  peiple.  Afiri. 

1880. 

—  kpfbridum  (hybrid).    S.    Ulae.    July. 

—  imbriea'tum  (imbricated).    8.    LUaCp 

June.    1800. 

—  iMtfntm  (cnt-/eeiwd).  8.  White,  red.  Ji 

—  itMd/^rwn  (accntleaa).  A.  Pak  purple. 

N.  Holland.     1796.    Trailer. 
— >  I'nftrifuma  (dyed-Jfeworcd).   8. 

1714. 
-.  l«^ga'<vNi(aBOoth.llkr«r-le^/lefed). 

red.    June. 
-~  /eneeote'Aim  (apeer-head.leeMd).  White,  psr. 

pie.    July.    1 77ft' 
— /a/e'n/>e«  (aide-atalked.    Jiy  leeaed).  9. 

purple.    July.    1/87. 
«-  — —  tftbo  ntmrgmafimm  (white-Marginert) 

Pak  ted.    AngiiaC.    1797* 


1791. 
Jwly. 
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(nMe-«okmred)>     t.    Bc4. 
AufiMt.    1787. 

-» Mimaftum  (loacd}.  S.  Pftle  purple.  Anguat. 

1787. 

—  tetarrMim(brick.eo1oiiTed).  1^.  Red  Jaly.lliOO. 
~  Ic'Mn  Ooeme-panicted).  I.  White.  Mav.  18*il. 
-—  UpUpe'talmm  (elender-peuled}.  S.  Bed.  June. 

1800. 

—  /f/eiVIe  (thore).    8wmn  River.     I8S7* 

—  toa^'icmt'/eOoBg-eUmmed).  l.  Pale  roae.  June. 

Trailer. 

—  mmeulaftum  (spotted).    Bluab.    July.     179O. 

—  mmitm/o'limm  (mallow-leaved).    S.    Pale  red. 

July.     1811. 
•—  «<eris'faMaiM  (amall-flowered).    Scarlet.    Sap- 
tamber. 

—  moHuirum  (monatrona).  1.  Red.  JuIt.  1784> 
'-  mtprrkift/Hmm  (mTrrh-Ieavcd).  1^.  WhitA,  red. 

June.    1896. 

—  migre'aeema  (dark).    4.    Purple.    May.    1777* 

—  iwrlhum  (sparioua).    S.     Pink.    Mar. 

—  »heum/(/iium  (blunt-leared).  8.  Purple.  June. 

—  •dmrmtfufmntm  (aweeteat-aoeDted).    f.    Pink. 

July.    1784. 
^  pjtfpkf'ttum  (aharp-leaved)-  <•  White.  Auguat. 
1800. 

—  prt'lHdmm  (pale-ZotMrMl).    S.    Pink.    June. 

—  pi^iMMac'oniaa (butterfly).  I.  Pale  white.  Juno. 

1784. 
-^  paimUifmimum   (moat-apreading).    8.    Lilac, 
white.    June.    I8«0. 

—  pmflmimm  (spreading).  S.  Pale  blood.  June.  1881. 

—  ^iwMttitlm'ium (fowy.flower-atalkcd).   I.  tireeo, 

brown.    July.     1828. 

—  pthtduium  (weepinfr).  4.  Red.  May.  Trailer. 

—  pemieilia'imm  (penciUed).  8.  White,  red.  July. 

1704. 

(primroae-A^ivererf).  l^.  Violet. 
July. 

(princeaa'a).   8.    Dark  pink.   Att> 
gnat.    18:10. 
im'avtfwm  (dwarO.    U*    Pink.    June.    1800. 

■  jnuiuU/mm  (pimply).  S.  White,  pink.  June. 
1820. 

-  qmereif&Utim  (oak-leaved).    8.  Purple.  Miy. 

1774. 
■ —^  AMnntUi^dum   (doubly -leafleted).      4. 

Purple.    May.     1/74. 

■  julma'htm (flre-flngered).  I.  Pale  yellow.  May. 
179s. 

fSMSfwe/tf'tem  (flre-lobed).  s.  Bed.  July.  1820. 
qvtnquem^lnerum    (five-apotted).     1^.     Dark 

purple.    Julj.     17(^0. 
rmilt^iMm  (ray-leaeerf).  i.  Dark  purple.  July. 

1790. 
reia(/^rme  (kidney-ahaped).  8.  Purple.  July. 

179t. 
rai4<fo7rwni  (cumat-leaTed).  S.  White.  May. 

1798. 
rfridum  (BtUT).    Whitish.    July. 
rvbens  [Ttd'Jlowered).    8.     Purple.    June. 
ru6rorVnctum  (red>edged).   S.   Purple,  white. 

May.    )774. 
im  (wrinkljr).  S.  Pink,  lilac.  Ju(y.  1800. 

tUe/o'lium  (saniele-leaved).   3.   Pale  red. 

July.     1800. 
ae^irum  (roufih-wetffff-lMved).  8.  mnute,  red. 

June.    I77fi* 

■  ae^ndent  (climbinit).    8.    Roae.    July.    I8OO. 
Mtmtaftum  (shield).    White.    August.     1/01. 
aemUritob^tum  (halMhree-lobed;   8.  Purple. 

May.    1800. 
aon/rimm  (sister).    8.    White,  red.    Hay. 
mpecit/aum  (showy).    8.    Purple.    May.    1/94. 
mpmo'tum  (thorny).    8.     Pink.     Msf.     1798. 
tjjffmfrimm  (spurioaa).    1.    Viotot*    M«j, 


P.  ^afMmgfMfim  (atavcMMre-like).  U.  Pnrplt, 

J'lly.    1886. 
^  atpn4mt'iuhtm  (narrowpetaled).     I|.    Scarlet* 

June.     1800. 

—  SffnmaftH  (Synnot'a).  ^.  Lilac.  Auguat.   1888. 

—  tetmtft/liwm  (flne-leaved).    8.    Purple.    June. 

1708. 
-~  tema'tum  (three-leafleted).  8.  Pink.  June.  1789* 
— /e^ro^isaiin  (8quare-«#al4r«4f).  8.  Pink.  July. 

1774. 
— narieg^tmm  (Tariegated).  2.  Pink.  July. 

1774. 

—  Imnai/o'aiMn  (downy).  8.  White.  June.  1790. 

—  M'cotor (three-coloured).    1^.  White,  purple. 

July.    1791. 
— /rIciMpida'him  (three -pointed).      8.    White, 
purple.    June.    178O. 

—  Mpmt  tftmm  (three-lobed-ieaeed).     8.     Pale 

▼ellow.    June.     1789* 

—  unieolo'rum  (one-coloured).  8.  Crimson.  June. 

—  nniflo'rufn  (one-llower«d).    8.    June.     1800. 

—  varieg^ium  (Tariegated-^Otvered).    8.  White, 

red.    June.    1818. 

—  verbaadJU^rum  (Terbaaeum-flowered).  1 4.  Lilac. 

July.     1811. 

—  eiacoei'Mtfmwn  (clammieat).    8.    Lilac,  white. 

June.    1880. 

—  ri'ift/Kum  (Tine-leared).  8.  Purple.  JuIt.  1724. 

—  Wut9</mi  (WaUon'a).    8.     Purple.     May. 

—  irttfdMo'etf  (WUdenow'a).    8.    White -veiny. 

June. 

—  iriMM'te  (girdle).   8.   Scarlet.    Auguat.    1710. 
eoeefneum  (acarlet).  8.  Scarlet.  Auguat. 

1710. 

— erpMtmllPnmm   (crystalline).    8.    Scarlet. 

Auguat*    1710. 

—  — —  margim^tum  (i0AUe-margined).9.ScarIei. 

Auguat. 

PELAROONUm  CULTlHEtB. — PropngaltoH 
by  Seed  is  tKe  only  way  to  raise  superior 
varieties.    The  first  and  most  importaut 
of  their  qualities  isform^  the  next  is  sub- 
stance, the  next  size,  and  the  last  colour. 
To  these  may  be  added  habit  and  truss. 
Save  seed  only  from  such  as  possess  al- 
ready these  points  approaching  to  per- 
fection.   In  all  aitempU  to  hybridize^  lei 
the  one  to  hear  the  teed  poseeu  the  pro- 
perty of  form.    In  order  to  obtain  the 
other  properties  wanting,  cut  off  the  an- 
thers of  the  well-fonned  variety  before 
the  pollen-cases  shed  their  contents;  and 
the  momentthe  hybridizing  is  performed, 
cover  the  flowers  with  a  close-fitting  cap 
of  fine  muslin-net,  to  prevent  insects 
from    carrying  strange    pollen   to    the 
stigma  duRted  with  pollen  from  such  va- 
rieties  as  have  the  desirable  properties. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it  carefully, 
and  divest  it  of  its  arils,  or  feather-like 
appendages,  wrap  it  up  in  paper,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  drawer,  in  a  cool  room, 
till  spring.    Sow  it  early  in  March,  and 
place  it  in   a  gentle   heat;   a  hotbed 
that  has  been  at  work  for  a  few  weeks 
will    answer    admirably.    Sow  in  wide, 
shallow  potSy  well-drained,  in  a  light,  rich 
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eompoHt,  presH  the  seed  down  gently, 
and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
If  the  seed  is  good,  it  will  quickly  ger- 
niinate,  and  should  then  be  removed 
from  the  hotbed,  and  placed  upon  a  slielf 
in  the  greenhouse  near  to  the  glass. 
Water  very  moderately,  or  the  plants 
will  be  apt  to  damp  off.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  have  made  their  second  leaf, 
pot  them  off  singly  into  two-inch  pots,  in 
a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
river-sand,  finely  sifted.  Replace  them 
on  the  shelf,  and  shade  for  a  time  from 
hot  sunshine.  The  seedlings  will  soon  fill 
these  small  pots  with  roots.  They  must 
than  be  re- potted  into  a  size  larger  pot, 
and  subsequently  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  such  as  have  been  propagated  by 
cuttings.  Keep  them  olose  to  the  glass, 
and  give  abundance  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able  occasions.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  place  them  out  of  doors,  upon 
a  bed  of  ashes  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
prevent  worms  from  entering  the  pots. 
The  situation  should  be  an  open  one,  the 
grand  object  being  to  ripen  the  wood,  and 
induce  a  stocky  or  busby  habit,  so  as  to 
insure  their  flowering  the  following  sea- 
son. The  size  of  pots  to  flower  them  in 
need  not  be  more  than  four  and  a  half 
inches.  When  there  is  a  fear  of  autumnal 
frosts,  remove  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  place  them  on  a  shelf,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  glass  as  wiU  serve  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  bushy.  There  is  no  need 
to  top  them  in  the  manner  recommended 
hereafter  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings, 
the  object  being  not  to  make  fine  speci- 
mens, but  to  get  them  to  flower  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  spring  following. 

By  CtUtinyM, — Cuttings  may  be  put  in 
and  struck  from  March  to  August;  the 
general  time,  however,  is  when  the 
plants  have  done  flowering,  and  require 
cutting  down  to  make  bushy  plants  for 
the  next  season.  This  generally  happens 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
August. 

The  best  place  to  strikethe  cuttings  in 
is  a  well  constructed  propagating-house ; 
but,  aa  every  one  has  not  such  a  conve- 
nience, they  may  be  very  successfully 
Sropagated  in  a  frame  set  upon  a  spent 
otbed,  first  removing  the  soil,  and  re- 
placing it  upon  a  thick  coat  of  coal-ashes, 
to  keep  out  the  worms.  Upon  this  coat 
place  another  of  dry  sawdust,  to  plunge 
llie  oattiug-pots.    This  dry  sawdust  will 


serve  to  absorb  the  moiatora  from  IIm 

earth  in  the  pots  and  the  neeeasary  wa- 
terings. The  best  soil  is  pore  loam, 
mixed  with  silver  sand.  The  size  of  the 
pots  should  neither  be  too  large  nor  too 
small — ^five  inches  wide  at  the  top  is  tha 
most  proper.  Some  use  small  poia.  and 
only  place  one  cutting  in  eaeb*  Xhii» 
where  the  cuttings  are  few  and  the  con- 
venience small,  will  be  suitable  enoogh. 
It  has  this  advantage,  also,  that  the  eat' 
tings  are,  after  being  rooted,  mora  eon- 
veniently  repotted,  without  in  the  least 
injuring  the  yeung  and  tender  roots ;  boi 
where  the  quantity  to  be  ineraaaed  ii 
large,  the  former  m<^thod  of  pnttiBg 
several  cuttings  in  five-inch  pots  will  bft 
more  convenient,  and,  with  care,  eqsal^ 
as  snccessfhl.  Whichever  method  ii 
adopted,  the  pots  must  be  well  drained 
with  broken  potsherds,  the  larger  pieces 
at  the  bottom,  and  smaller  at  the  lop. 
Fill  them  to  the  top  with  the  prepanhi 
loam,  which  should  be  put  through  a  ra- 
ther coarse  sieve  to  take  out  the  ettmrn, 
roots  of  grain,  and  other  eztraaeoai 
matter.  It  should  not  be  pressed  dowo 
too  hard,  but  made  firm  enough  to  hoU 
the  cuttings  fast  Another  point ia  to  «•<• 
it  in  a  state  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The 
side-shoots  which  have  not  flowoed,  and 
are  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  make 
the  best  cuttings.  These  should  be  «^ 
off  close  to  the  stem  from  whence  they 
spring  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cat  off  ihe 
bottom  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  leaving 
only  two  of  the  uppermost.  Plaee  the 
cuttings,  after  they  are  made,  in  a  shadf 
situation,  upon  a  dry  board  or  alate,  to  drj 
up  the  wound.  This  will  take  an  boor  on 
a  dry  day,  or  two  hours  on  a  dull,  dondy 
one.  Then  put  them  in  Uie  pv^ared 
pots  round  the  edge,  inclining  the  leaves 
inwards,  so  that  they  may  not  toocb  the 
leaves  of  those  in  the  contiguoaB  pots 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  firamea,  or 
set  upon  the  heated  material  in  the  pio- 
pagating-house.  When  a  pot  is  fiUed, 
give  it  a  gentle  watering,  and  set  it  en 
one  side  to  dry  up  the  moisture  oa  the 
leaves  and  surface  of  the  aoiL  Then 
plunge  them  in  the  frame,  and  ahada 
them  carefully  and  effectually  fiom  the 
sun,  or  even  from  the  lighL  Bedooe  the 
shade  gradually,  using  it  only  daring 
bright  sunshine.  A  little  air  may  also  be 
given  every  day,  by  tilting  up  the  lighta 
behind,  if  in  a  frame.  The  pfopaga&R^- 
house  wiU  only  require  air  when  the  haaC 
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Is  too  gretit,  to  reduce  the  temperatare  to 
Ad<*  or  60».  The  cuttings  mast  be  fire- 
qaently  examined,  to  see  if  roots  are 
lormed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch 
]ong,  pot  them  off  immediately  into  the 
smallest  60  pots,  which  are  generally 
aboot  two  inches  diameter.  A  small  ad- 
dition of  well  -  decomposed  leaf- mould 
may  he  mixed  amongst  the  loam  with  ad- 
Tantage.  'When  they  are  finished  potting 
off,  giye  another  gentle  watering,  and  re- 
place them  in  the  frame  or  propagating- 
hoose  tmtil  fresh  roots  are  formed ;  renew 
the  shading,  but  disuse  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  and  then  giye  plenty  of  air, 
to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  and 
spindly.  To  cause  them  to  become  bushy 
plants  furnished  with  branches  close  to 
ihe  pot,  nip  off  the  top  bud ;  the  lower 
side  buds  will  then  break  and  push  forth, 
and  these  must  be  again  stopped  as  soon 
as  they  haYe  made  three  leaves.  The 
plants  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  a 
seoond  potting,  and  should  be  removed 
inta  the  open  air. 

The  above  remarks  and  directions,  so 
far  as  the  euttings  are  concerned,  relate 
onlj  to  the  (as  they  are  called)  thow  va- 
rieties. There  is  another  class  of  pelar- 
goniums, which  are  denominated  fancy 
varieties.  These  are  more  difficult  to  in- 
crease by  cuttings.  Place  the  cuttings  in 
shallow  pans,  one  and  a  half  inch  only 
deep,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  in  the 
usual  loam  and  sand,  placing  them  on 
a  shelf  in  the  propagating-house,  or  in 
the  frame,  close  to  the  glass,  upon  topsy- 
turned  pots.  The  cuttings  are  made  very 
short,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  each.  Very  little  water  is 
given  till  the  callosities  are  formed,  when 
it  is  given  more  freely,  and  then  roots 
make  their  appearance,  when  they  are 
immediately  potted  off,  and  the  usual 
treatment  followed. 

Bjf  Buda. — Make  a  shallow  pan  ready 
ioi  ihem,  by  first  putting  in  a  portion  of 
pare  loam  and  sand,  then  a  covering  of 
pare  aand  alone,  give  a  gentle  watering 
to  settle  it,  and  then  prepare  the  buds. 
Take  a  shoot  of  moderate  strength,  cut 
off  the  leaves,  but  not  quite  close  to  the 
stem,  then  cut  off  the  two  lowest  buds, 
leaving  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
wood  below  each  bud.  After  that,  split 
the  ^oot  containing  the  two  buds  down 
the  centre.  If  the  two  buds  are  not  ex- 
actly opposite,  but  one  a  little  below  the 
other,  the  upper  one  must  be  shortened 


below  the  bud  to  the  proper  length.  The 
upper  cut  should  be  very  nearly  dose  te 
the  bud.  Make  a  sufilcient  number  ready 
at  once  to  fill  the  pan  or  pot,  and  plant 
them,  using  a  short,  blunt  stick  a  degree 
thicker  than  the  bud -cutting.  Insert 
them  so  as  only  to  leave  the  bud  just 
above  the  sand.  Plant  them  close  to,  and 
round  the  edge  of  the  pan,  placing  the 
cut  side  close  against  the  pot,  which  will, 
of  course,  place  the  bud  side  inwards. 
Then  fill  up  the  holes  with  a  little  dry 
sand,  and  water  gently  again.  Place  them 
either  in  a  propagating-house,  a  shady 
part  of  a  stove  near  the  glass  roof,  or  in 
a  firame.  Shade  from  bright  simshine  in 
whatever  situation  they  are  placed,  and 
water  as  required.  The  buds  will  soon 
break  and  show  leaves,  shortly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  shoot 

By  Roots. — Some  kinds  of  Fancy  Pehr- 
goniumSf  and  most  of  the  Cape  oriyimti 
tpecieSf  are  difficult  to  increase  by  any  of 
the  above  methods.  In  such  cases  there 
is  left  the  mode  of  increase  by  cottingH 
of  the  roots.  This  is  almost  certain  of 
success.  Take  an  old  plant,  shake  off 
carefully  all  the  soil,  and  cut  the  roots 
into  short  pieces,  retaining  as  many  fibres 
as  possible  to  each.  Put  each  root-cutting 
singly  into  as  small  pots  as  they  can  be 
got  into,  leaving  the  top  just  visible. 
Place  them  in  the  house,  or  frame,  ap- 
propriated to  propagation ;  give  a  gentle 
watering,  and  shade  effectually.  New 
roots  will  soon  push  forth,  and  then 
shoots  will  appear,  generally  in  dusters. 
When  that  takes  place,  reduce  the  shade, 
to  give  colour  to  the  leaves  and  strength 
to  the  shoots.  As  these  advance  in 
growth,  thin  them  gradually,  by  slipping 
one  or  two  off  at  a  time,  till  finally  they 
are  reduced  to  one  which  is  to  form  the 
future  plant.  As  soon  as  this  shoot  at- 
tains the  height  of  two  or  three  inches, 
nip  off  the  top  to  cause  side-shoots  to 
grow,  and  so  furm  a  neat,  bushy  plant. 

Oeneral  Culture :  the  House, — Pelargo- 
niums, like  all  other  large  families  of 
plants,  require  a  house  to  themselves,  and 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  fine 
8p»>dmens.  The  span -roofed  form  is  the 
best,  and  for  this  satisfactory  reason — 
that  the  plants  in  such  a  house  grow  on 
all  sides  alike.  The  sides  of  the  house 
should  be  of  glass,  the  side  windows 
should  move  up  and  down,  to  allow  a 
large  circulation  ot  air,  and  the  top  lights 
should  also  be  moveable,  to  let  out  the 
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upper  itrfttnm  of  heated  air.  The  plantn 
abould  be  placed  upon  stages  near  to  the 
glass.  Theue  stages  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  to  allow  large  speoimens  to  stand 
elear  of  each  other  upon  them.  The  size 
of  the  house  will  depend  upon  the  means 
of  cultiyatioo,  and  the  number  intended 
to  be  grown.  To  exhibit  collections  of 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season,  the  house  should 
be  at  least  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  wide.  This  will  allow  a  stage  in  the 
centre  ten  feet  wide,  walks  round  it  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  a  platfonn  all 
round  two  and  a  half  feet  broad.  This 
will  leave  the  stage  ten  feet  wide,  and 
forty  feet  long,  which  will  be  ample  space 
for  three  rows  of  twelve  plants  in  each, 
full-sized  and  well-grown  specimens.  On 
the  platfonns  next  the  frontlight  smaller- 
sixed  plants  may  be  placed,  to  succeed 
the  others  when  they  become  unsightly 
through  the  bloom  being  over. 

The  only  heat  wanted  is  just  enough 
to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  best  mode 
of  obtaining  that  heat  is  by  hot  water 
circulating  in  cast-iron  pipes*  {See  Grben- 

HOUBB.) 

Com^Mifl.— Procure  from  an  old  pasture, 
where  the  grass  is  of  a  fine  texture,  as 
much  turf,  .three  or  four  inches  thick,  as 
will  serve  to  pot  the  collection  for  one 
year;  cast  it  into  the  compost-yard,  and 
have  it  immediately  chopped  up  into 
small  pieces,  and,  as  it  is  done,  lay  it  up 
in  a  long  ridge,  facing  east  and  west,  so 
that  the  sun  can  shine  upon  each  side 
morning  and  evening.  The  ridge  or  bank 
should  not  exceed  two  feet  high,  on  a 
base  of  Uiree  feet  wide.  The  grassy  sur- 
face and  green  roots  will  soon  begin  to 
ferment  during  the  process  of  decompo 
sition,  and  the  gases  arising  will  pene- 
trate to  every  particle  of  soil,  and  mode- 
rately enrich  it,  quite  sufficient  to  grow 
geraniums.  Let  it  be  turned  over  every 
Uiree  months  for  a  year,  and  then  it  will 
bo  fit  for  use.  Unless  it  be  very  heavy,  or 
of  a  dose  texture,  it  will  not  require  any 
addition.  If  too  heavy, add  sand  to  render 
il  of  an  open  texture. 

CuUureo/EstablUhedPlants.-'CvLithem 
down  in  July,  leave  them  in  a  cold  pit, 
Mnd  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  being  cut 
down,  and  receiving  moisture  about  the 
tops  rather  than  omomj  the  roots,  the 
pots  may  receive  a  fair  watering  —  as 
much  as  will  reach  every  good  root 
When  the  buds  break,  gradually  give  air. 
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When  one  inch  in  length  or  so,  take  the 
plants  to  the  potting- benoh,  ahake  the 
soil  fh>m  the  roots,  examine  and  prune 
the  roota  a  little,  re-shift  into  sinnlai, 
w,  what  in  general  will  answer  better, 
smaller-sized  pots;  place  them  again  in 
the  cold  pit,  and  keep  dose  until  the  fredi 
roots  are  running  in  the  new  soil ;  then 
give  ma  gradually,  until  at  length  yon  ex- 
pose them  entvrtlji  to  the  atmoKphtre, 
steering  clear,  however,  of  cold  rains  and 
anything  like  frost.  Plants  eut  down  is 
June  and  July,  if  transferred  to  small 
pots,  will  require  to  be  plsoed  in  blooic- 
ing-pots  in  the  end  of  October.  Tfao>« 
cut  down  in  the  end  of  July,  or  during 
August,  will  not  want  repotting  until  the 
new  year  has  brought  lengthened 
shine;  and  from  these  different 
sions  of  bloom  may  be  expeeted. 
have  it  fine,  deanliness,  air,  light, 
and  a  temperature  seldom  below 
must  be  leading  consideratioos.  Through 
the  winter,  unless  during  sunshine,  the 
temperature  should  never  be  higher.  Alter 
a  sunny  day  it  may  be  from  five  to  eight 
degrees  lower  at  night  with  impunity.  Is 
the  case  of  large  plants,  little  stoppog 
will  be  required  after  repotting.  Thia- 
ning  instead  will  often  be  neecasaiy. 
Hence  old  plants  generally  produce  the 
earliest  bloom,  as  every  general  atopping 
of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  every  shift  gives, 
retards  the  blooming  period. 

p£LUTOKX  OF  Spadi.  A'nikomM  ffrw 
thrum. 

PsLTi'BZA.  (From  pelU,  a  litde  buckler ; 

referring  to  the  shape  of  the  seed  pod. 

Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/en  [Brassicacea].  Ijnn., 

Tetradynamia,    Allied  to  Draba.) 

8«ed«|diTWM«f  thtrootsof  «ltt«'c«a.  G«ii»- 
mon  aoil. 

P.  aitia^eea  (fuWe-uetnltd).     I.    White.    Joe 
Austria.    itfOI.     Hardy  hM<w*mM. 

—  glMM/(//ia  (woa4.1caired).     I.    Wb«t.   Joe. 

Hyria.     ISiS.    Hardj  aaaoaL 

Psnjb'a.  (Named  after  P.  Pma,  a  Ger- 
man  botanist.  NaL  ord.,  goixwofaA 
[Peneaces].  Linn.,  ^Tetrrnndrim  1-lf*- 

nofftftiia,) 

Graenhoaaa  flvarfraena,  from  the  Cape  cf  Gea4 
Hope,  and  rcd-flo«rred,  except  whrre  otliiieiaa 
mentioned.  Cutting*  of  ttubbjr  ude-eliaota  te 
■ummer,  in  eand,  under  a  bell<rlu4:  •aadypait 
and  a  little  charcoal.  Winter  temp..  4^  ••  4S*. 
P,fnttieuM9a  (•mall-ehrubbv).  1.  Jaoo.  II 
-'  imbriem'ta  (imbricatrd).     Pink.    June.     II 

—  laieH[/r"'rM  (•idr^flowrrintr).     1.    June,     tl 

—  marrvno'^A  (bordered).     1^.    Jnn*.     IStS. 
->  mveroHttfia  (pointed-teae*^}.  S.  Vdiov.  Jm 

1787. 

—  m^rtoi'det  (myrtle-Iike).    1.    JuMb     leiC 
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f.Mreoeo'/te  (thick-necked).    1.    June.    18U. 
<— «fuamo'ta  (scaly).    1.    June.    171*7. 

Pennykoyal.  Me'ntha  pule'gium, 
Pemtadg'sma.  (From  pente,  five,  and 
deama,  a  handle ;  referrin}/  to  the  dispo- 
sitioD  of  the  stamens.  Nat.  ord.,  ChUtU 
furs  [Clusiaceaa].  Linn.,  IS- Poly adefykia 
U-Ptkyandrxa.    Allied  to  Garcinia.^ 


Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat; 
fibf7  loam  and  sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60^; 
•uBDer,  69P  to  90^ 

i*.  imifr^eett  {hvtter^mnd'talhw^tree).  30«  No- 
Tember.    Sierra  Leone.    18tt. 

Pbwta'petbb.  (From  pente,  five,  and 
j*etaloH,  a  petal ;  five  petals  in  the  flower. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bytineriads  [ByttneriacecB]. 
J  ann.,  1 6  >  Monadelphia  7  - Dodecandria, 
Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Stove,  acarlet-llowered  plants,  flowering  in  July 
Catlings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
fslaM,  in  moist  heat;  also  by  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  in 
»  pring :  sandy  loam  and  le«f-mould.  Stove  tern- 
I  eraturea. 

I*,  ooa'ta  (egg-leared),    S.    New  Spain.     1805. 
— pkanifeea  (scarlet).    9.    India.    1000. 

Pektaba'phu.  (From  pente^  five,  and 
rapkis,  a  needle;  alluding  to  the  form  of 
the  open  calyx.  Nat  ord.,  Gesnerworts 
fGesneracesej.  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2- 
Angiospermia, ) 

A  warm  greenhouse  plant.    For  cnltivatiion.  Me 
Ga'ansaa. 


Cu^nti*  (Cuban). 
1864. 


1.   Scarlet.    July.    Cuba. 


Pb'ntas.  (From  penU,  five;  referring 
to  the  number  of  petals  and  stamens. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinohonacese]. 
Lion.,  b  Pentandiia  l-Monoyynia,) 

Stove  evergreens,  from  South  Africa,  with  pink 
flowers.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil, 
in  a  hotbed;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  45^  to  59P  i  summer,  60*  to  76^.  Propa- 
gmi«d  in  spring,  in  a  hotbed,  the  plants  so  raised 
nin  bloom  freely  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
auflanner. 

J*,  eafmea  (flesh>coloared).    1^.    May.    1842. 

—  panri/l«^ra  (small-flowered).    2.    May. 

Pektla'ndia.  (Named  after  J.  P,  Pent- 
land^  Esq.,  consul-general  in  Peru.  Nsc. 
(ird.y  AmajryUids  [Amaiyllidacese].  linn., 
^-Mexandria  IMonoyytiia.) 

Half-hardy  Peruvian  bulbs;  offsets;  sandy 
jnans,  peat,  and  leaf-mould ;  require  protection,  or 
I  fting  out  of  the  ground  in  winter. 

i».  sn^mVIa  (ted-lead-colourcd).    I.    tted.    Sep- 
tember.   18S6. 

—  ■         iacuna'ta  (pitted).    I.   Bed.    September. 

1836. 

—  -»—  SuUnafniem  (Sulivaa's).  1.  Orange.  March. 

1839. 

Pxktste'moh.    (From  pente,  five,  and 
sietrnm,  a  stamen ;  four  fertile  and  one 
40 


aboilive  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  FigwwU 
[ScrophuIariaceflB].  Linn.,  HDidyna- 
mia  ft'Angio8permia.    Allied  to  Chelone.) 

Seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  the  plants 
will  bloom  in  the  flower-garden  the  same  summer ; 
division  of  the  plant  in  spring,  as  growth  com- 
menees ;  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  any  time 
in  spring,  sumjaer,  or  autumn,  under  a  hand- 
licht,  in  sandy  soil ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
Oentianoifdf  and  its  varieties,  eoccVtua  and  a'/Aa, 
require  a  little  protection  in  winter,  when  north 
of  London;  a  few  flr-boughs  and  some  moss 
among  the  plants  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but, 
to  make  sure,  a  few  cuttings  should  be  kept  over 
the  winter  in  a  cold  pit. 

HALF  HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 

P.  i^lro-purpu'reutn  (dark    purple),     l^.    Dark 

purple.    July.    Mexico.     1837. 

—  aantfreum  (blue  'flowered),    ^.    Blue.    June. 

Mexico.     1848. 

—  bacehurift/liue  (baccharis-leaved).  \^.  Crimson. 

August.    Texas.    1B||1. 

—  campanula' turn  {hei\- flowered).      1^.      Lilac, 

purple.    June.    Mexico.    1794. 

—  Col^a  (Coboea-yfotoered).    2^.    Pale  purple. 

Texas.     1835. 

—  QentianoVdee  (Gentian-like).  4.  Purplish-blusb 

July.    Mexico.     1840. 

—  Hariwe'gn  (Hartweg's).    2^.   Double  purple. 

June.    Mexico.    1825. 

dia^phanum  (transparent).      2^.     "BLoMt 

Scarlet.    July.    Mexico.     1843. 

—  Kvfnthii  (Kunth's).  1^.  Purple.  Mexico.  1825. 

—  mituV/aM  (vermilion).  I.  Vermilion,  rose.  Julji 

Mexico.     1846. 

—  jmlehe^ltum  (pretty).  1^.  Lilac.  June.  Mexico* 

1837. 

—  ro'«ett]it  (rosy).    1^.    Rate.    Mexico.    1825. 

—  Wri'ghtii  (Mr.  Wright's).    2.    Boss.    Junt. 

Texas.    1850. 

HASBY  HSRBAOEOUS. 

P.  aeumina'tium  (pointed-ZeaemO*  Purple.  Joly. 
N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  a'tbidum  (whitish).  |.  White.  July.  Missouri. 

1823. 

—  angiuti/i/tium  (narrow  •  leaved).    14.    Lilac, 

purple.    August.    Louisiana.    1811. 

—  nr^'/vm  (neat).    3.    Blue.    Columbia.    1825. 

—  atlenua'tum    (aasted).     Cream.     July.     N. 

Amer.     1827* 

—  brexiflofrum  (short-flowered).  2.  White,  pink. 

September.    California. 

—  eonfe^rtum  {enywded-flowrred),  2.  Pale  yellow. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  erauifo'tium  (thick-leaved).    1.   Blue.   June 

N.  Amer. 

—  deu'atum  (blasted).  I.  Cream.  N.  Amer.  18S7. 

—  difu'evm  (spreading).  1^.  Purple.  September. 

N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  digitaUis  (foxglove-like).  1^.  White.  August. 

Arkansas.     1824. 

—  erianthe'rum  (woolly- anthered).    ^.   Purple. 

August.    Iiouisiana.    I8II. 

—  glabt'rrimum  (smoothest).  2.  Blue.  Columbia* 

I8tf5. 

—  gia'brum  (smooth).  I^.  Dark  purple.  August- 

Louisiana.    1811. 

—  glanduto'eum  (glaoded).  S.  Pale  blue.  Jane. 

N.Amer.     1837. 

—  glQMfcum  (milky- green).   1.  Pale  lilae.   July. 

N.Amer.    1827. 

—  Qordo'ni  (Gordon's).     1|.    Sky  blue.    Jnnt^ 

Bocky  Mountains.    184&. 

»8 
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Pa  fra'er/it (deader).  I.  Blae.  Angutt.  N.  Am«r. 

1894. 

—  Mrmtdifii/rum  (larpe-flowered).   Purple.  July. 

N.  Amer.     IBIl. 

—  heterophy'Uum  (variout-leaTcd).  I^.  iUd.  July. 

California.  1884. 
^hinmftum   (fiarrow-/«a»ed!-hury).    1.    Pale 

purple.    Aueuat.    N.  Amer.     1758. 
»-  Imvtga'tum  (smooth).   9.    Lilac   Auguat.    N. 

Amer.     ]77S> 

*  Maekttift^ttum  (Sir  W.  Maekay'a).    1.  Purple, 

ycUow.    August.    Ohio.    1SS4. 

—  Murrttyafnum  (MurraT'a.  Scarlet).  3.  Scarlet. 

August.    St.  Felipe.     1835. 
•^  onaftnm  (egg-Ztfaeetf).  4.  Blue.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1826. 
->  prtt'eerum  (tall).  1 .  Purple.  July.  N.  Amer.  1897' 

—  priimo'ntm  (frosted).  1.  Blue.  June.  N.Amer. 

1887- 
-^puMteent   {broad-Uavtd-Aowaj),     1|.    Pale 
purple.    AuBust.    N.Amer.     1758. 

*  ilJcAardfo'ntt  (Richardson's).  1^.  Dark  purple. 

July.     Columbia.     1835. 
<—  Soot('ter<(Scouler's).  3.  Purple.  May.  N.  Amer. 
1837. 

—  hpecWwm  (showy).    8.    Blue.    August.    N. 

Amer.     1837. 

—  ^alieetft/iium  (statice-leayed).  1^.  lAlae.  June. 

California.  1833. 
"  triphjf'Uutn  (three- 1  caved).  1^.  Pale  red.  July. 

California.  1837. 
«-umv'«f«m  (graceful).    S.    Purple.    June.   N. 

Amer.     1837. 

PePPEB.     P?per. 

Peppermint.    Me*ntha  piperi'ta. 

Pepper  Vine.    Jmpelo'psU  bipinna'ta. 

Pepperwort.    Lepi*diwn, 

Perennial.  A  plant  of  any  kind  that 
lives  for  more  than  two  years. 

Pere'skia.  Barbadoes  Gooseberry. 
(Named  after  Pieresk^  a  Frenob  patron  of 
botany.  Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Cactaoeie]. 
Linn.,  12  leosandriai'Monog^nith  Allied 
to  Cactas.) 

Stove  aueculenta.  Cuttings  in  aandy  loam,  In 
tfeat,  at  almost  any  time;  sandy  loam,  lime- 
riibbiab,  and  a  little  peat  and  old  cow>dttng. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  55^  i  summer,  6o°  to  80". 

P.  MM/eo'to  (prickly).  6.  White.    October.    W. 
Ind.    1696. 

—  Bt^o  (Bleo).  5.  Pale  red.  November.  Mexico. 

1837. 

—  eraatieuu'lit  (thick-stemmed).  Mexico.  1838. 
-^  /rr(mrf>/7»'rfi(large-flo«ered).Rcd.  Mexico. I8S8. 
<»/^aiu&/»'/ia  (larpe-lraved).    3.    Brasil.     1818. 

—  grandii^n'na  ilargc-»pined).    Mexico.     1818. 

—  longitpi'na  (long-spined).  4-  S.  Amer.  1808. 
-'Peh'/a'rAe  (Petitachf).     Mexico.    1838. 

—  portulaf'at/(/lia  (portulaca-leaved).  8.  Purple. 

W.  Ind.     1830. 

PerooiVria.  (From  pergula,  trellis- 
work;  referring  to  its  quick  climbing 
in*owth.  Nat.  ord.,  Ascltpiadt  [Asclepia* 
daceffi].  Linn.,  b-l*entandria  2-Diggnia. 
Allied  to  Stephttouti8.) 

Stove  evergreen   cltinbers.      Cuttings  of  firm 
siiie-shoots  in  sand  under  a  glass,  and  in  bottom- 
hrat ;  (Ihry  loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  dry  1 
eow-dung.    Winter  temp.,  55°  to  66°;  summer, 
eo<»  to  85°. 


P,  mifnor  (smaller).  8.  Tdlev,  grecB.  i«M. 
Ind.    1790. 

—  odoratfaaima  (sweeteat-seented).    18.    Gi 

June.    E.  Ind.     1784. 

—  tanguinol^iUa  (bloody).     6.    Gi 

July.    Sierra  Lemie.    IStS. 

Perilo'mia.  (From  peri^  aiVMind,  and 
loma^  a  margin ;  referring  to  the  mem- 
branous border  of  the  fruit.  Nat.ord.,1* 
Mates  [Lamiaoes].  Linn.,  l^lHdjfnamm 
2-Angiu8permia.    Allied  to  ScnteOariaL) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  ahnib.  Cutting  «f  Twaf 
shoota  in  aand,  under  a  glaas,  in  A|Nil| 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  40*  to  45**. 

P.  oeymoCdef  (basil-like).  3.PttrpI«.< 
1880. 

Peri'ploca.  (From  periplokt^  an  inter- 
twining; referring  to  tbe  habit  of  the 
plant  Nat.  ord.,  Jsdepiadt  [Asdepiada- 
ces].  lAnn.,bPentandria  2-Digtfnia.) 

Hardy  deciduous  twiners.  Laycra  and  cattiafi 
under  a  glass,  during  summer  and  aatuBO.    Aof 

good  soil  will  do.     Orafea  will  sooa 
our  or  wall.    The  tender  apeciea  are 
culture. 


White,    i^. 


II 


P,  amgtutifo'ttm  (narrow-leaved). 
South  Europe.     1808. 

—  Grm'em  (Grecian).  10.  Browa.  July.  Syrie.  IStf. 

Periste'ria.  Dove  Flower.  {Ttom 
peristeraj  a  dove ;  dove  like  appearance  of 
the  column.  Nat  ord.,  Orehid$  [Oreki- 
daces].  Linn.,  20Gynaadria  l-M9mtm- 
dria.    Allied  to  Acineta.) 

Stove  orchids.      Diviakm,  er 
pseudo-bulba,  as  growth  eomai« 
caiDa. 

P.  St^rkeri  (Barlter'a).  9.  Tellow.  J«ne.  Ut 

1887. 
•~-  cerftM  (waxen).    1 .   TeUow.    Ji 

Main.    1838. 

—  ela'iA  (lofty.    Dottt'pUud),   4. 

Panama.     IStMI. 

—  espafma  (hroad).  White.  July, 
—yw'/ea  (tawny).  9.  Tawny-brow: 

Venemtia.     1848. 

—  guUa^ta  (spotted).  ^.  Yellow,  poipla.  Am 

S.  Amer.    1 887. 
^Bumb&ldH   (Baron    Humholdt'a).     1 
March.    Peru.    1841. 

—  lenUfint/sa  (speckled).  Tellow.  MaF- 

I8S7. 

—  penduia  (weeping).  1.  WMte-tpotnJ 

tember.    Panama. 

—  Stapeltttfdea  (Stapelia-Iike).    YcDev, 

May.    Spanish  Main.    183f^ 

pERfTOMA.    See  Cleo'iib. 

Periwinkle.     Ft'fica« 

Peene'ttta.    (NamiMi  after  H^ 
neUy,  author  of  **  A  Voyage  to  tbe  Fafr 
land    Islands.**     Nat.  ord.,   Settthwvr^ 
[Ericaceae].     Linn.,  10-I>eemitdrif  l.JI»- 
hogynia.    Allied  to  Oanlthena.) 

Hardy  erergr^n,  white-flowered  abraba. 
and  layers  m  spring;  peat  border;  rr^ww 
in  liar  treatment  to  the  tenderer  Aaaleaa  md 
dudendroua. 
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F.  mMgmHifama  (nftrrow-leaTed).  t.  June.  Yal- 
OtVM.     1834. 

—  Ctemmf  R^  (CiunmiDg*!).    Ifaj.    Mexico. 

—  mmcrona'ta  (pointedWeaped).    0.    May.    Ma- 

gellan.    1898. 

—  pt^miU  (dwarO*    4.   June.    Magellan.    18S5. 

—  jm7«'m  (downy).    April.    Mexico.     1880. 

—  pTMtr^fta  (proatxate).    May. 

Ps'bsba.  Avocado  or  Alligator  Pear. 
(Name  of  a  tree  from  Theophrastas. 
Nat.  ord..  Laurels  [Laaraoess].  linn., 
9-J5nnea»dria  i-Afonogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Layers  of  ripened  ahoota 
in  aaCnmn ;  cuttings  of  ilrm  alaoota  in  May.  in 
•and,  ander  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat; 
saody  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  80»  to 
otP;  sommer,  Oo<*  to  90^. 

P,  graWuhna  (most  grateful).    40.   Green.   W. 
Ind.    1739. 

Pbbsian  Sun's  Etb.  Tu*lipao' cuius  so'lis. 

Pe'rsioa.  Peach.  (From  Persia^  its 
supposed  native  place.  Natord.,  Almond- 
worts  [Amygdalaceffl],  Linn.,  i^-Icosan- 
dria  l^Monoffynia.) 

Should  be  united  to  Amygdalus.  See  Nbcta- 
minn  and  Puacii.    All  bloom  in  April. 

P.  WvU  (smootli.  NeetariHe).   15.    Red.  Persia. 
UOS. 

—  tmigafris  (common.  Peaeh).  18.  Red.  Persia. 

I5<ls. 

«'**«  (white).    14.    White.    Persia. 

eomprefasa  {t^i-fruiUdj,    1 5,     Red. 

yfo're-p/e'no  (double-flowered).  15.    Red. 

Persia. 
fo^liis  variegafHs  (variegated-leaved).   1 5. 

Persia. 
— /rw'eto  ple'iio  (double-fruited).  15.  Red. 

China.     I8<5. 

Hispafnica  (Spanish).  White.  Spain.  1847. 

— pefndula  (drooping).    White.    1849. 

—  — MMAfwi'ftea  p/e'fia  (double-red).  15.  Red. 

China.     1845. 

Pebu  Balbah-t&be.    Myrospe'rmum, 
PsBUYiAN  Bark.    Cincho'na. 
PsBtrviAN  Daffodil.    Isme'ne, 
Pebutian  Mastic.    ScM'nus. 
Pesoxe'ria.    (From  pipto-pesif  to  faU, 
and  merosy  a  part ;  the  sepds  fall  off  soon 
after  expansion.    Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [Or- 
chidacesB].    linn.,  20'Oynandria  i-Mo- 
nandria^    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

9tov«  ovehid.  Division  in  apring ;  aandy,  flbry 
peat,  and  a  little  flbry  loam,  well>drained,  in  pots ; 
or  in  bnaketa,  surrounded  by  the  above,  with  an 
addition  of  sphagnum  moss.    See  OacaiDS. 

P,  tHrmge^fMt   (four-comered-«^tfm).    3.    Brown. 
December.    Mauritius.    1887. 

Pbtala'cte.  (From  petalon,  a  petal, 
and  acte,  a  ray.  Nat.  ord.,  OomposUes 
[AsteraceflBJ.  Linn.,  \9-8yngene8ia  2- 
Superjlua,    Allied  to  Antennaria.) 

Gveenhottso  everpveen  shrubs,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  younr  side-shooU, 
getliDg  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
gJaas,  in  May;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with 
pi«>eeo  of  eharcoal,  and  weil-diaioed  pou.  Winter 
' ->.,  M*»  to  48<>.  ' 


P»  hesolor  (two-eolonred).   Purple,  white.   May. 
1810. 

—  coTMM'/a  (crowned).    White.    May.    1810. 

Pbbsoo'mia.  (Named  after  O,  H,  Per- 
soon,  a  distinguished  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Proteads  [ProteaceaB],  lAnn^  ^.Tetran- 
dria  1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrabs,  from  New  South 
Wales,  yellow.flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  in  aand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  spring,  and  kept  in  a  tem- 
perate pit  until  roots  are  fonned }  fibry  loam  and 
»andy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  88^  to  45*^t  summer. 
60«  {  a  little  shaded. 

P.  brevifo'Ka  (short-leaved).    1840. 

—  rhamm'pitys  (ground-pine).    4.    June.    1894. 
^/ernnfeneairuMtf),  8.  ITellow,  red.  June.  1883. 

—  yr«jri/o^/ta  (bent-leaved).    9.    June.    1884. 

—  Fraee'ri  (Praser's). 

—  heterophy'Ua  (various-leaved).    Swan  River. 

—  htrtu'ta  (hairy).    4.    June.    1800. 

—  ytfnfp»^'iiii(juniper.Iike).    4.    June.    1896. 

—  tanreolafta  (spear-head-feaoetf).  4.  June.  1781 
— /a/i/o7ta  (broad-leaved).    4.    June.     1795. 

—  tineafrie  (narrow-leaoed).     6.    July.    I794. 

—  lufeida  (shining).    June.    1894. 

—  mo'llia  (soft).    8.    July.     1890. 

—  mirr/tffoi'^s  (myrtillua-like).    White.    I887. 

—  nu'tnna  (nodding).    4.    1894. 

—  po'/ffifa  (pale).    Orange.    July.    1894. 

—  pint/o'/te  (pine-leaved).    4.    June.    1899. 

—  prvmo'sa  (frosty).    8.    June.     1894. 

—  Mitct'na  (willow-leaee^.  7.  Pink.  July.  1798. 

—  tea'^a  (scurfy).    4.    June.    1894. 

—  spatkukirta  (spatulate-ZeaeeiO.    June.    1894. 
->  feni^/yfta  (thin-leaved).    June.    1899. 

^  Pebyme'niuh.  (Meaning  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraceao].  Linn., 
IQ-iSyn^eneita  2-8uperflua,) 

Cuttings,  taken  from  the  poinU  of  shoots,  or 
the  Arm  side-shooU ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  88*  to  48*'. 

P.Borc/aya'ntm   (Barclay's).     Copper.     July. 
Mexico.     1880. 

Petazj'dium.  (From  petaton,  a  petal ; 
referring  to  the  conspionons  flowers.  Nat. 
ord.,  Acanthads  [AcanthacesB].  Linn.,  14- 
JHdynamia  2'Angiospermia.  Allied  to 
Ruellia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  ■hoots  in 
April  or  May,  in  sandy  loam,  in  a  hotbed ;  sandy. 
flbrv  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48^ 
to  ikP;  summer,  00**  to  80*. 

P.  Barlenoi'dea  (Barleria-like).  4.  White.  June. 
India. 

Petalostb'hom.  (From  petalon,  a 
petal,  and  stemon,  a  stamen ;  stamens 
joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  petals.  Nat. 
ord.,Ze^«mtiiouf  P^n/i  [FabacesB].  Linn., 
IQ-Monadelphia  2'Pentandria.  Allied  to 
Psoralia.) 

Hardy  North  American  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division  in  spring  |  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  peat 
or  leaf-mould. 

P.  ea'iwfidum  (white).    1.    White,    ^uly.     1811. 

—  en'mmm  (flesh-coloured).  1).  Flp»h.  July.  1811. 

—  «or|rmAo'nfm  (eorymbed).  14.  White.  August* 

1811. 
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P.tfUW»um(Auggj)-    ^^'    ^^J'    '^* 

—  viola'ceum  (violet).    1.   Violet.   August.  1811. 

Petiye'ria.  (Named  after  J»  Petiver^ 
an  English  naturalist.  Nat  ord.,  Pelive- 
riads  [Petiveriaces].  lAnn.y7-Heptandria 

l-Monogtfnia») 

Stove  evergreen,  West  IndiAn,  white-floweied 
Khnibs.  Cnttings  of  half-ripened  thoote  in  May, 
in  tand,  under  a  bell-glaaa,  and  in  a  tweet  bot- 
tom-heat ;  peat  and  tandy  loam.  Winker  temp., 
48<*  to  00°;  aummerp  fHf*  to  85°. 
P.  altia*eea  (garlic-tcented).    9.    June.    1 759. 

—  oc<a'fMfr«(eight-atamened}.    S.    June.    1737. 

Petrjb'a.  (Named  after  Lord  Petre, 
Nat.  ord.,  Verbenas  [Verbenacess].  linn., 
ll-I>idynamia  ii'Angiotpermim,    Allied  to 

Duranta.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree*.    Cnttingt  of  short,  firm 
tide-ahooti  in  summer,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
Itlass,  and  in    bottom*heat;   rich,  sandy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60°;  summer,  00°  to  B0°. 
P.  ere'cfa  (erect).    10.    Blue.    S.  Amer.    183S. 

—  rvg'o'ra  (wrinkly).   10.  Blue.  Caraccaa.   18»4. 

—  Stap^lim  (St^ptli^-flowered),  M.  Lilac.  Jane. 

S.  Amer.    Twiner. 

—  voJu'Mi*  (twUting).  90.  Purple.   Jnly.   Vera 

Cnu.    1793.    Twiner. 

Petroga'llis.  (From  petros,  a  rock, 
and  kalon^  beautiful;  pretty  rock  plant. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cruc\fert  [Brassicaceie].  linn., 
\!!)'Tetradynamia.    Allied  to  Draba.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Division  in  spring, 
cultingi  of  shoots  under  ahsnd-ligbt,  in  summer: 
aandy  loam  ;  protect  with  an  evergreen  branch  in 
severe  weather. 

P.  Pyrenafiea  (Pyreneas).  |.  Pink.  Maj.  Pyre- 
nees. 1759. 
Petbo'phila.  (From  petrot,  a  rock,  or 
stone,  and  phileo,  to  love:  referring  to 
their  natural  habitation.  Nat.  ord..  Pro- 
if  ads  [Proteacese].  linn.,  ^Tetrandria 
X'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Protea.) 

Gr6enhouse,  evergreen,  white  -  flowered.  New 
Holland  shrubs.  Cuttinn  of  ripe  shoots  in  spring, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  nUced  in  a  cold  frame; 
flbry,  rather  tenacious  foam,  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  38**  to  48". 

P.  breri/o'lia  (short-leaved). 

—  fatitigin'ta  (pyramidal).    S.    July.     1890. 
—Jiti/o'lia  (thread-leaved).    6.    June.     1894. 

—  /(landuli'gera  (gland-bearing). 

—  hetertjphy'Ua  (various-leaved). 

—  juneifo'tia  (rush-leaved). 

—  peduneulu  ta(/onf  •flower-ataIked\4.Jul7.1894. 

—  puleh^Ua  {ntMi)»    ft.    July.     I790. 

—  rfgida  (stiff),    ft.    June.    1823. 

—  teretifoftia  (round-leaved).    4.    July.    1894. 
— >  fri'^ia  (three*cleft).    4.    Jnly.    1890. 

Petty-Whin.     GenVsta  A'nglica, 
Petu'nga.    (Its  Indian  name.    Nat. 

ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinchonaceae].    Linn., 

h'Pentandnq  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evei^een  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in 
a  slight  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat. 
Winter  Ump.,  ftO°  to  0O**|  summer,  W  to  80*. 


P.  Ao«A«rf  Mo'M  (Dr.  Bojibargli's}.   S.    WkiCr 
May.    K.  lud.     1818. 

Petu  'nia.  ( From  petun,  Brazilian  nam 
for  tobacco,  to  which  Petunia  is  altied, 
Nat.  oTd..^Ni§htshades  [Solanaceas].  Linn., 
b'Pentandria  1  MonogyniaJ) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perenniala.  Seeda  aowa 
in  a  hotbed,  in  March  1  seedlings  pricked  o«E,  wad 
finally  transplanted  into  the  borden  in  May  ;  ciii> 
tings  of  the  points  of  shoots,  or  anall  aide-skoota. 
in  spring,  in  heat,  and  in  sammer  and  aatwraa 
without  heat,  except  being  covered  with  glas*.- 
scarcely  any  of  them  will  stand  froat.  It  ia  beat 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a  cold,  dry  |iit  daring  ikt 
winter;  for  growing,  light,  ridk»  aandj  kwi 
'J'emp.,  not  below  98°  in  winter. 

P.  aeumina'ta  (pointed-toned),  t.  Wkite.  Jafy. 
CbiU.    18I7« 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).  I.  Tdlow,  pwpb. 

August.    Buenos  Ayres.     1839- 

—  fiffeiagini/lo'rm  (marvd-of-Peffu-flowcted).    «. 

White.    August.    S.  Amer.    189S. 

—  phmmi'eea  (pnrple-^fowererf).     94.     CrinHsn, 

purple.    June-    Buenos  Ayrea.     189 1. 

—  violQftta  (.violet-coloured).   Roae,  porpla.  An> 

gust.    Buenos  Ayrea.     1631. 

Petj'mus.  Same  as  Saipia'nthms  fia*- 
gr«ns, 

Peyrott'sia,  properly  Ovieda,  (Naiaai 
after  La  Peyrou»e^  the  French  nftvigacoc. 
Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Lidacee].  Linn^  ^ 
Triandria  \-MonogyniaJ) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  Cap«  of 
and  blue-flowered,  except  where 
fied.    For  culture,  see  lua. 

P.  aculetifia  (prickly),  i-  Blue,  yell«w.  Jnae.  1899. 

—  sKne^M  (two-edged).    4.    Scptcmb 

—  ecrpmb^sa  (corymbed).    4*    May.    1791. 

—  Fakri'eH  (Pabridus's).    4*    ^^-    1«S^ 
" /o/co'/a  (aickle-^eaaed).    4.    May.    ISlt. 
— /accieula'to  (fascicled).    4.    May.    1895. 
-fis^fo'lim  (cleft-leaved).  4.  Violet.  Att| 

—  sUentredes  (catchfly-tike).  4.  Violec  Ji 

Pha'ca.  (Name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides.  Nat  ord.,  Lefmmmmm 
Piants  [Fabacece].  Linn.,  n^Diade^Um 
■i-D^candria,    AUied  to  Astragalnn.) 

Hardy  herbaoeooa  pereanials.  Seeds  aewn  taa 
little  heat,  in  April,  and  smllinga  planted  ««. 
will  bloom  the  aame  season ;  many  win  do  an  if 
sown  in  good  places  in  the  open  air ;  divuson  «f 
the  roots  in  spring;  cuttings  under  a  bnnd  li|fcK, 
in  summer;  sandy  loam.  Ca  ' 
protection  from  froat  in  winter. 

P.  0^n»  (alpine),  t.  Pale  ycUov.  Jnlj.  Am 

17A0. 
DoAn'ricn  (Dahnrian).  Pak  ydtov. 

huria.     1890. 

—  orflta'rta  (sand).  ^.  Cream.  Jnly.  Sbcria.  17! 

—  astragafJim*  (astragalus-like).  1. 

Jnly.    Scotland. 

—  amstraflia  (southern).   4*    ^^^  F*n^    May. 

South  Europe.    1779* 

—  Big'tien  (Bietic).  4.  White.  May.  Sonin. 

—  eant^teens  (hoary).    1.  Pale  loae.  Jnlj. 

paraiso.    1881. 

—  densi/a'tia  (crowded-leaved).    1. 

California.    1899. 

—  etraitu'tu  (tall).  1.   Yelkw.  Jnly.  AhnL  IC 
—/ri'gidm  (cold).  1.  CrcaA.  Jnly.  AaMrin.  in 


Inly.  Val. 
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F.  giafhtm  (■inooih)«  1 .  White.  Jaly.  France.  181 8. 
-^  !Lappo'niea   (Lapland),     jk.     Purple.     'July. 
North  Europe.     1810. 

—  MUa  (yellow),  l.  Y«dlow.  July.  Siberia.  1837. 
— ••roM'ifee  (orobna-like).     1.     Purple.    July. 

Norway.    1820. 

—  friwvfu/a'ru  (three-eomered).   1.  Blue.  July. 

Siberia.  1834. 
Phacb'IiEA.  ( From  phakeloi,  a  handle ; 
tlie  disposition  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord., 
HydrophyU  [Hydrophyllacese].  LinD., 
&'Pentandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
£atoca.) 

Annual*,  by  aeedtt  perennlale,  by  teed  and 
dhriaion  in  April ;  sandy,  common  garden-eoil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
JP.  eongifita    (eronded-racemed).     1^.     Purple, 

blue.    Jane.    Texas.    18S6. 
^^Jtmbriafia  (fringed).    Lilac,  white.    N.  Amer. 

—  tv»oeetif(/lia  (tansy-leaved).    S.  Blue.    June. 

California.     1833. 

— >  viai/V/M  (vine-leared).   1^.   Light  blue.   Sep- 
tember.   Texas.     1884. 

HABDT     HERBACEOUS. 

P.  A'ldea  (Aides).   1^.   Pink.   June.  Peru.  1884. 

—  h^rimmatiffida   (doubly-leaileted).     2.     Blue. 

June.    N.  Amer.    1834. 

—  eCrdwa'f a  (rounded).    1^.    Pink.   June.   Ma- 

gellan.   1817. 

Phjbdbana'ssa.    (From  phaidrot,  gay, 

and  antusa,  queen,  Nat.  ord.,  Amaryllids 

([Amaryllidaceae].      Linn.,    ^'Hexandria 

l-Mono^ynia,    Allied  to  Gobnrgia.) 

PeruTian  bulbs,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
irreenhouse,  and  succeed  best  in  a  strong,  yellow 
laaiB,  like  Coburgia ;  they  rest  in  winter,  or  may 
be  asade  to  rest  in  summer.    For  culture,  tee 

COBO'BfllA. 

P.  ehiort^era  (greenish-yellow).     1.     Grimaon, 

green.    December.    1844. 
^  •AAi'ea  (blunt).    December.    1844. 

Phxno'coma.  (From  phainos^  bloody, 
and  kome^  hair;  colour  of  involucrum. 
NaL  ord..  Composites  [ Asteraceee] .  Linn., 
y9'8ifngenesia    i-Superflud,      Allied    to 

Helichrysum.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of 
young  aide-shoots,  getting  firm  at  the  base,  in 
sand,  over  peat,  in  pots  three-parts  filled  with 
drainage,  under  a  bell-glsas,  and  kept  near  the 
glass  of  a  house  or  pit  in  summer ;  sandy  peat 
jnd  a  little  fibry  loam.   Winter  temp.,  40**  to  48^. 

P,proiiffera  (proliferous).     4.     Crimson.    Sep- 
tember.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1780. 

PHA'nns.  (From  pKaios^  shining;  re- 
ferring to  the  •flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidace»].  Linn.,  W-Oynand/ria  1- 
Monandria,    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchids.  Division  of  the  pseudo-bnlb- 
Cke  shoots,  as  growth  commences,  in  spring  j 
grown  in  pots.    See  OacBioi. 

P.  ^thue  (white).  2.  White.  July.  Sylhet.   1836. 

—  e^ngua^fo'^nl9  (narrow-leaved).    Green.    July. 

Trinidad.    IRSl. 

—  Vcfiifir   (two-coloured).    >•    Maroon,  white. 

July.    Ceylon. 
-»  eoKo'sM     (thick- lipped).         Reddish-broK'D. 
ilaicb.    Java.     1848. 


P.  yfa'eiu  (yellow).    Yellow.    India.    1837' 

—  gremdi/o'luu   (large-leaved).    White,  biowBi 

April.    China.     1778. 

—  Merme'dime  (intermediate).    India.    188Q. 

—  macHla'hM  (spotted-<eaoerf).  8.  Yellow.  Junck 

Nepaul.     18SS. 

—  WaUi'tshH  (Dr.  WaUich's).    3.    Orange,  yel. 

low.    April.    Khooseea.    1887. 

Phaubno'fsis.  Butterfly-Plant.  (From 
phalaina^  a  moth,  and  opsis,  like ;  tho 
appearance  of  these  handsome  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidaceeJ.  Linn., 
20-  Gynandria  1  -Monandria, ) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks. 
Pieces  of  offset  shoots,  kept  dry  at  the  base,  for  a 
day  or  two,  before  setting  them  growing.  See 
OacBiDs. 

P.  ama'bilie  Oovely).    U*    White,  pink.    June. 

Manilla.  1836. 
longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).   White.    Year. 

Manilla.  1849. 
rotundifi/lia    (round -leaved).       White. 

Year.    Hanilla.    1837. 

—  grandiflo'ra   (large-flowered).    White,   pink. 

September.    Java.    1847. 

—  ro'sea  (rosy).  1^.  Deep  Tcrmilion.  Manilla.  1848. 

Pha'labis.     Canary    Grass.      (From 

|)/ui2aro«, shining;  referring  to  the  shining 

seeds.    Nat.  ord.<t  Orasaes  [GraminaceiB]. 

Linn.,  S-7Vutff<{t*ta  2-Dt^y nta.) 

P.  Canari/neis  produces  the  Canary-ieeds  of 
commerce.    Seeds ;  common  soil. 

P.  appendieutaftm  (appendaged).  1.  June.  Egypt, 
1820. 

—  Canari^nsis  (Canary).    9.    July.    Britun. 

—  eommift/a'/a  (changed).   1.  June.   Italy.  1823. 

Phaleboca'rpus.  This  hardy  ever- 
green creeper  should  have  been  added 
toGaultheria. 

p.  serpgUifo'lia    (wild-thyme-kaved).       White. 
April.    N.  Amer.    1815. 

Phaloca'llis.    (From  phalos,  a  cone,, 

kaUosy  beautiful ;  beautifully  cone-crested,* 

Nat.  ord.,  Jrids   [Xridacess].    Linn.,  d> 

Triandria  \-Monoyyn%a,    Allied  to  Phy- 

cella.) 

Ralf-hardy  Mexican  bulb.  The  flower  lasts 
only  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  Seeds  and  off- 
sets in  spring ;  requires  a  little  protection  from 
wet  and  cold  in  winter ;  aandy  loam  and  a  little 
lesf-mould. 

P.  p/u'fR3ea  (lead-coloured).  l\.  Lead-coloured. 
July.    Mexico.    1887«    / 

Phabbi'tis.  (From  pfiarbe,  colour; 
deep  and  Taried  colours  of  the  flowerH. 
Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Gonvolvulaceoc]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  I'Monoyynia,  Allied 
to  Ipomsea). 

For  culture,  see  IrouM^A, 

HABDT  TWINING  ANNUALS. 
JP.  bmrhefta  (bearded).  September.  Virginia.  17S9« 

—  barbifgera  (beard- bearing).  Blue.  September. 

N.  Amer. 

—  kedera'oea  {iyy-hanei)»    Blue.    August.    N. 

Amer.    1/28. 
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OBEEHHOUSE  TWIKINa  AHNUiLB. 
P.  cutpidafta   (sharp -pointed).      Purple.     July. 
Peru.    1733. 

—  DilWnii  (Dilleniui's).   Blue.   June.  EthiopU. 
»-  HivenifofUa  (Twioue-leaved).  6.  Blue.   June. 

Meiico.     1830. 
•— n</(nUU    Blue.    Aunwt.    Americft.    1697. 
-^puneta'ta  (dotted).    Purple,  violet,     iugutt. 

India. 

BTOVB   TWINING  ANNUALS. 
".  Mspida   (bristly).    White,    purple.    August. 

E.  Ind.    10S0. 

—  aet^bra  (seurfy).    Wbite.    September.    18S3. 

EVSROREEN   TWINEB8. 
P.  eatha'rtiea  (pnrntiTe).    Blue,  purple.    Sep- 
tember.   Mexico.    1848.    Stove. 

—  etBTule'seent  (blue).   Pale  blue.   July.  E.  Ind. 

1820.    Hardy. 

—  Lea'rii  (Lear's).   Blue.  June.   Buenos  Ayres. 

1835.    StoTe  deciduous. 

—  ostri'na  (purple).    SQ.    Purple.    July.    Cuba. 

1840.    Stove. 

—  tffrianthi'fta   (purple).       Purple.       October. 

Mexico.    1838.    Stove  deciduous. 

—  vtifria  (variable).    Blue,  violet.    September. 

1816.  Stove. 
Phase' 0LU8.  Kidney  Bean.  (From  pha- 
teluSf  a  little  boat ;  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  pods.  Nat  ord.,  Legvminout  Plants  [Fa- 
baceae].  Linn.  Vt-Diadelphia^Deeandria.) 
For  culture  of  annuals,  «etf  Kidmbt  Bbams; 
perennials,  by  division  and  euttings,  and  usual 
greenhouse  or  stove  culture. 

STOVE   DECIDUOUS  TWJLNEB8. 
K  Carmea'Ua  (Caracalla).    1^.    Lilao.    August. 

India.    1690. 

—  ioba'hu  (lobed-ZeoneiK).  6.  Yellow.  September. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1843.    Evergreen. 

—  «|MC<o'«itf(  showy  ).0.  Scarlet.  July.  Orinoco.1820. 

QREENHOUSB   DECIDUOUS   TWINES. 
F.  4r<»r«<rw(wood).  G.Scarlet.  July.  Mexico.  1895. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS  TWINEB8. 
F.  wwUiflo'ruM  (many-flowered).  IS.  Scarlet.  July. 
8.  Amer.     1033. 

uiAi^o'riM  (white-flowering).    IS.  White. 

August.    S.  Amer.     1033. 

—  pere'nmu  (perennial).   9.    Dark  purple.   Joly. 

Carolina.     1894. 

—  rmtga'ns  ^common).  I.White.  July.  India.1597. 
— 'faMAaftuM  (banded-tee«M).  White.  July. 

India.     I6O7. 
~  — Mn'cfo'tee  (vaiiegated-Mtftf«l).    Whit*. 

July.    India.    I597. 

TWINING  ANNUALS. 
H.  aeotdtifo'UMa  (aconite-leaved).  9.  Pink.  July. 

E.  Ind.    1781. 
^amer'mM  (pleasing).    4.    Red.  July.    Society 

Islands.    1890. 
•-  ehrpMifntko§  (golden  -  flowered).    8.    Tellow. 

July. 

—  gonotpe'rmui  (angled-teeded).  4.  Pale  violet, 

white.    July. 

—  ketenphjf'Utu  (variable-leaved).  4.  Red.  June. 

Mexico.     1890. 

—  laik^roVdn  (laihyrus-like).   9.  Scarlet.  July. 

Jamaica.    'Tafl, 

—  mUenttp^rmn*  (smaa-seeded).  1.  Dark  purple. 

June.    Cuba.    1895. 
•^  m^mi-ere'ettu  (hall-erect).  9.  Bed.   July.  W. 
Ind.     1781. 

—  tar&tut  'uneven).  4.  Violet.  July.  Kenaul.  1818. 
^  motafeetu  (violet).  3.  Violet.  July.  Africa.  1800. 

—  JKiiare'«i<(Xuares's).4.  Red.  July.  S.Amer.  1818. 


Lay. 


Pmeasant'b  Etx  Adohib.  Adl^wiB  fl» 
tttmtia'lii, 

Pheba'liux.  (From  pAiiole,  a  mjrUe; 
the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Nat.  oird^ 
EueworU  [Rntaceffi].  linn.,  10-Z>eeaji^rM 
V-Monoyynia.    Allied  to  Crowea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,   yeUow>flovcred,  V«w 
Holland  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  hali-rif 
or  short,  stumpy  side -shoots,  in  sand,  wider  a  1 
(rlasst  in  May ;  sandy  peat,  with  a  third 
fibry  loam.     Winter  temp.,  88P  to  48P. 

P.  au'revm  (golden).    0.    May.    18S8L 

—  eltftum  (tall).    10.    May.     1818. 

—  Utekmri'det  (iachnsea-Uke).    8.     Maf.    II 

—  Hnea're  (narrow<Jeaoetf).    8.    June.     18as. 

—  sa/<c(A»'/u(m  (willow-leaved).    8.    Jbdc.   IJ 

—  BquamuU/num  (scaly).    94.    May.    18M. 

Philade'lphus.  Syiinga,  or  Mock 
Orange.  (Athenian  name  for  a  abmliL 
Nat.  ord.,  SyHngas  [Piuiadelphi 
Linn.,  l2-Jcotamdna  l-AfonoyyiiM. 
to  Deataia.) 

Hardy  deciduous,  white-flowered  sltraiba. 
ers  and  suckers,  and  dividing  tke  plant  ia 
common  soil ;  deep  loam  is  best.  Maaj  ot  the 
upecies  would  present  a  beautiful  appe«ni>ee  il 
grown  as  single  dwarf  epecunen  trcca,  with  a 
clean  stem. 

P.  eontuifrhu  (garland).  0.  May.  Stmth 
1590. 

—    fio'T9-jAtfm»  (donhla-floweKd).   8. 

South  Europe. 

—    /e'/tit  eaHr^a'Me  (varieg«ted-kav«d)L    8. 

May.    South  Europe. 

fie'iNM  (dwarf).    9.    May. 

— outgtfrU  (common).    8.    May. 

—./foriftti'tufaM  (bundle-flowered).    6.   Jwae.    ll« 

Amer. 

—  Gordoniafnua  lQotdwk\),  If.  July. 

—  grandi^&rw  (large-flowared).  6.  Ji 

lina.    1811. 

—  hirtMfhf  (hairy).    8.  June.    N. 
~  inodo'ruB  (scentless).  I.  Jiue. 

—  laiifo'Uu9  (broad-leaved).  4.  Ji 

—  It^jruM  ilooM-grewimg),  4.  June.  N. . 

—  Leipi'««  (Lewis's),   o.  June.   N.. 

—  MeMiea!nuM  (Mexican).  8.  June. 

—  tpeeii^nu  (showy).    10.    June.    N. 

—  tomenlt/nu  (downy).  8.  June.   Ncpaai. 

—  trijl&rua  (three-flowered).    4.    Bimal^a. 

—  9errue&9ua  (warted).    4.    June.    N.  Amer. 

—  Zegke^H  (Zeyher's).    8.    June.    M.  A»er. 

Phiub'sia.  (FkompAilettos, lovely.  Nai. 
ord.,  SanapariUaM  [Smilaoeaa].  LbiiL,  6- 
Hexandria  1-Jlf*«c»^ynta,  Allied  10  La- 
pageria.) 

This  everpieen  m  probably  hardy, 
it  has  bloomed  early  in  the  aummer. 
by  cuttings.  Peat  and  loam  in  equal 
requires  to  be  kept  mcrfet. 

F.  huifo^lia  (bajtAtKfd).  8.  Pink.  Ji 
divia.     1853. 

Fbhibe'btia.  (Named  of  J,  C.  PkiH- 
bertj  a  botanical  anthor.  Nat.  ortL,  Aaefe- 
piads  [Asolepiadaoese].  linn.,  V^PtntesN 
<frta  ^Digynia.    Allied  to  Peigolana.) 

Stove,   yellowish  -  white  -  flowered. 
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twiacn  froiuBu«tio«Ajrres.  Cnttingtof  Armaide- 
Bboot*  in  tmadt  under  a  bell-filaM,  in  Maj,  and 
kept  in  a  eold  pit  antil  atnick;  sandy  loam  and 
fibiy  prmt,  welf.drained.  Winter  temp.,  40*  to 
4ft* ;  summer,  60*  to  7&* 
^.  ^ro'ejto  (slender).    0.    June.    18S0. 

—  fraiiJ(^'f«  (large-flowered).    June.    1834. 

Philut'bei.  (From  phyllon,  a  leaf;  li- 
terally, a  leafy  plant,  the  fiowerH  being 
ioeonspionons.  NaL  ord.,  0/itwiror(«  [Ole- 
acete].    Lino  ,  2-Diandria  IMonogynia.) 

Of  all  our  hardy  eTrrinreens  the  Phill?rca  is  the 
best  adapted  for  growinpt  as  dwarf  standard*.  All 
white-flowered,  and  natives  of  South  of  Europe. 
Layers  in  autumn ;  cuttings  under  a  hand-light ; 
needs,  after  being  mixed  with  soil  in  the  rot-heap ; 
icood,  common  garden-soil. 

P.  ajtgiutift/iia  (narrow-Ieaved).   8.  May.   1897. 
6rMM«'fa  (forked).    8.    May.     1607. 

—  -^->  r»nn«riii^o'Mn( rosemary-leaved)  8.  May. 

1597. 

—  te'vb  (smooth-/«cverf).    15.    Hay.    1097. 

—  Immreolafta  (spear-hesd-teanerf).    8.    June. 

—  /o/^/i/Ma  (broad-I^aTed).     16.    Msv.    1597. 
-> /l^trw«MA>'<>«  (priTet-lcaved).   15.  May.    1599. 

—  ■se'A'a  (mediau).     IS.    May.    1597. 
tef^/yiia  (box-leaved).    15.    May.    1797- 

—  •A/f^ffMi  (twisted-Zeaned).     15.     May.     1597. 

—  •fetf/b'fte  (olive-leaved).     15.     May.     1597. 

—  pe^MiMla  (drooping).    15.    May.    1597. 

—  apimafam  (spiny).    Jane.    1597. 

Pbi]X>dk'ndron.  (From  phUeo^io  loyei 
and  Jendron^  a  tree;  referring  to  habit  of 
the  plants  growing  on  trees.  Nat.  ord., 
Aradt  [Araeee].  Linn.,  2l-Monacia  3- 
TYiandria.    Allied  to  Caladium.) 

Store  rambling  evergreens.  Division  of  the 
loolat  cuttings  of  short,  stubby  side-shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell  .glass,  in  peati  rich,  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  pieces  of  peat.  Winter  temp., 
5S*  to  6«*|  summer,  fle*  to  85*. 

P.  mrhor^teenM  (tree-like).  June.  W.  Ind.   1759. 

—  4arielw^r»ftim(  thick-ribbed) .  80.  Oreen,  white. 

December.    Braiil.    18S5. 
'~-  ftmgrmiMatAmwm  (most  fragrant).    4.    Red, 

white.    March.    Demcrara.    1834. 
»jTm^/»''^m  (large-leaved).  6.  White.  Mareh. 

Caraecas.     1883. 

—  trip^rHtum  (three- parted).  White.  Caraocas. 

1816. 

Philothb'ca.  (From  philot^  smooth, 
and  theke^  a  sheath ;  smooth  tnhe  of  sta- 
mens. Nat  ord.,  Buew&rts  [Rntacese]. 
Linn..  Iti-Monadelphia  9'J}eeandna,  Al- 
lied to  Growea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  short 
y— ng  shoots,  a  little  firm  at  Che  base,  in  sand. 
sinder  a  bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a  eold  frame  in 
May ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
«e^  to  4f*. 

P.  mustr^Ua  (southern).  S.  Pale  red.  April.  N.  8. 
Wales.    1888. 

Phi'ltdbuv.  (From  phileo^  to  lore, 
And  hydoTt  water.  Nat.  ord.,  WeUerworts 
fPhilydracett].  Linn.,  1-Monandria  1- 
Mfonoffiffiia.) 

Grceohoaae  biennial.  Seeds  in  4priB(,  in  a  warm  , 


place,  and  moved  to  a  eolder  when  up;  sandy 
loam  and" peat;  does  best  in  the  greenhouse. 

P,  lanrngintftum  (woolly).  3.  Yellow.  June.  China* 
1801. 

Phlebo'dttth.  (From  phlebn,  a  yein, 
Nat.  ord.,  F&rna  [Polypodiacefie].  Linn.^ 
2^'Cryptogamia  l-FUicei.) 

Store  Ferns.    See  Fanns. 

P.  nreolti'tum  (areolate).  I .  Tellow.  May.  Brattl. 

—  ottVewm  (f^olden).  8.  Yellow.  March.  W.  Inil. 

1748. 

—  d^ntma'num  (tall).  5. Yellow.  May.  Braxil.1818. 

—  el9Hgaftnm  (lengthened).    Brown.    May.    W. 

Iiid.     1843. 

—  ^copodififdea  (club-moas-like).      ^.     Brown. 

yellow.    March.    Jamaica.     1888. 

—  nftidum  (shining).  Brown,  yellow  May.  Bon* 

duraa.     1844. 
-^  peret/MMum  (struck).    Brown,  yellow.    May. 
Brasil.     1841. 

—  pmMtut'tum  (cushioned).  Brown,  yellow.  May. 

Brasil.     1841. 
-— iiporodara  r/mm    (spore-fruited).     8.    Brown, 
yrllow.    May.    Mexico.     1848. 

—  »quamuti/Mum  (scaly).     Brown,  ysllow.  May* 

Brasil.     1848. 

Phlooaca'nthus.  (From  ;>^ox,aflame, 
and  akanihua^  the  type  of  this  Nat. 
ord.  of  Acanthadt  [Acanthaces],  the 
flowers  being  flame- coloured.  Linn.,  2- 
Diandtial'Monogynia.  Allied  to  Jastioia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.    For  culture,  «m  Jun* 

Tl'CIA. 

P.  eumifiefrue  (curved-flowered).  9.  Red,  yellow. 
June.    Sylhet.     1839. 

—  gutttiftue  (spotted).  14.  Yellow-spotted.  ApriL 

B.  Ind.     1828. 

—  Mjrrt^/fo'rtM  (thyrse-flowered).   Orange.  May. 

E.  Ind.     18IS. 

Phlo'mxs.  (From  phU>gmot^  a  flame ; 
down  uned  for  wick8.  Nat.  ord.,  LipworU 
[LamiacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  1- 
Oymnoxpermia,    Allied  to  Leonotis.) 

Perennials,  seeds,  divisions,  and  slips  planted 
in  spring  and  autumn ;  shrubs,  by  cuttings  and 
slips,  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  place,  or 
under  a  hand-light  1  shrubs  requiring  protection 
in  winter,  by  cuttings  under  hand-lights,  in 
summer ;  all  good,  mellow,  well-drained  soil. 

HALF-HARDT  HERBACEOUS,   &C. 
P,  anguatifafHa  (narrow- leaved).    Cream.    July. 
Levant.     1500.    Evergreen. 

—  crM'/c  (hair-Aroe/ed).  8.  Pale  brown.  June. 

Spain.    1880. 
->/ece(/sa  (flocl^).  8.  Yellow.  August.  BgypU 
18i8.    Evergreen. 

—  JVisse'W  Rissole's).    8.    Yellow.    Juno.    Lci 

vant.    1757. 

—  orientefHM  (eastern).    S.    Pale  brown.    July* 

Houth  Europe.     1888. 

HARDY  EYEROSEEN  8HRT7BS. 
P,  b^eotor  (two-coloured).  Yellow,  purple.  Juna, 

Lybia.    1714. 
-' ferrugvnea  (rvMf).  S.  Tellow,  brown.  June* 

Naples.    1883. 

—  '^Cre'tiem  (Cretan),     8.     Tellow.     Juna, 

Crete.    1880. 
•^fnMe&tm    (shrubby.     Jern$alem   ftife}*    t» 
Yellow.    June,    9pain.    159tf. 
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P.  JteVfM  (Italian),  s.  Purple.  July.  Italr.  1001. 

—  lanafta  (woolly).  1^.  Yellow.  June.Candia.  1 6g0. 

—  4reAni'/ff«   (Ijchnitit).     2.      Yellow,    brown. 

July.    South  Europe.     1068. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    9.   Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.    1001. 

—  vUet^sa  (clammy).    Yellow.    June.    Levant. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  atrra'ria  (field).  Purplish.  July.  Siberia.  1830. 

—  alpi'na  (alpine).  1.  Purple.  July.  Siberia.  1802. 
'— Armeni'iiea  (Armenian).     1.    Yellow.    July. 

Armenia.     1834. 

—  Caahmeria'na  (Cashmere).  9.  Pale  lilac.  July. 

Cathmcre. 

—  he'rha-ve'nti  (wind-herb).    2.    Red.   Augntt. 

^^outh  Europe.     ISgO. 

—  laeinia'ta  (jagficA- leaved),    8.   Purple.   July. 

Levant.     17.31. 

—  htnari/u'lia    (honesty-leaved).      S.     Yellow. 

June.     Levant.     18 1 8. 
•^  pvfngetu  (ttin  fin  ft),    f.    Brown.    July.    Ar- 
menia.   1820. 

—  BuageUia'na  (Russell's).    8.    Brown.    June. 

Levant.     1821. 
^  Safmia  (Samian).  3.  Puiple.  N.  Afriea.  1714. 

—  t^mpieg  (simple)  Purple.May. Himalayas.  18^8. 

—  tubero'aa    (tuberous).     4.    Purple.    August. 

Siberia.     1760. 

Phlo'x.  (From  fklox,  flame;  bri). 
Hancy  of  the  flowem.  Nat.  ord.,  Phlox- 
iporti  [PolemoniaceaB].  UnD.,  d-Pen- 
tandria  \-Monogynia. ) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Divi- 
■ions,  and  cuttings  under  a  hand-liftht,  in  a  shady 
place,  in  summer;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould ; 
the  low  trailing  ones  are  beautiful  on  knolls  and 
rock-works.  Drummo'ndi  by  seed  sown  the  first 
week  in  April,  in  gentle  beat. 

HALF-HAROT. 
P.  oWite'to  (awned).    i.    White.   April.    Caro- 
lina.    1828. 
— /VoHtfa'na  (Florida).    I.    Rose.    April.    1834. 

—  ipeeu/ta  (showy).  I.   Flesh.   Columbia.  1880. 

HARDY. 

P.  aetimina'ta  (pointed-foavetf)*  4.  Pale  purple. 
July.     1812. 

-"QeuHfaflia  <acuic-Ieaved).  4.  Purple.  Au- 
gust.    182.1. 

—  Canadtfnti*  (Canadian).  1.  Blue.  April.  1825. 

—  co'mtfa  (fiethy).     1.     Pink.    August.    18)0. 
-^  Caroli'na  (Carolina).    I.    Pale  purple.    Au- 

sust.    Carolina.    1728. 

—  oordaha  (heart-/eaee40*    P*lo  purple.    Caro* 

lina.     1827. 

—  cruuifofiia  (thick-leaved).  8.  Rose.  April.  182S. 

—  <lr'«<icAa  (two-rowed).   6.   Red.  August.  1820. 

—  divariea'ta  (spreading).  1.  Light  blue.  March. 

1740. 

—  JDnMRm«'nitt  (Dnimmond's).  1.  Pnrple.  July. 

Texae.     1836.    Annual. 
~tflB'to(taU).    6.    Lilac.    September.    1828. 

—  cjve'lffa  (tall).    4.     Purple.    August.     1824. 
<->  ^/oAe'rrtma  (smootheitt).  8.  Red.  July.    1725. 

—  interme'dia  (intermrdiAte).   2.   Purple.   July. 

—  tnpolvera'ta  (involucred).  1.  Lilac  June.  1830. 

—  Itifta  (cbarmiog).    8^.     White.    August. 

—  toli/o'/ta  (broad-leaved).     8.     Purple.    July. 

Carolina.    1812. 

—  maeuia'ta  (tpotted-ntatked).  4.  Purple.  July. 

1740. 
»- RfMtfn  (shining).    3.    Purple.    July.    IfiOO. 
tfli*  (snowy).    ^.     While.    A|iril.     1820. 


P.  odomfta  (scented).    Ulae. 

-^  ova'ta  {ezg-leaoed).   1^.    Purple.   Jane.  171^ 

Utlaniafna  (Lady  Listoa'a).    1.    Purple. 

Jttlv.     1810. 

—  pnnievMta  fpanided).  8.  Tfaik.  AagusC  l/ltt 
t^lbn  (white).   3.   White.   August.   tSia 

—  pendHliflo'ra  (drooping).    S^.    Ruae*  pvrple 

October.    1823. 

—  pi/ofta  (hairy  leaned).   I.  Purple.  Hay.  I75»> 

—  —— ffmer'ff a  \ pleasing).  ^.  Pink.  Joac  ltev> 

—  procu'mbenM  Jying-down).  Flesh.  May.  m7- 

—  p^ramidafUa  'pyramidal).  4.  Fleafe.  July.  1M«. 

a'lba  (white-flowered).    4.    White.   Jnsr. 

corymAo'Mi  (corymbed).  4.  PorT4e.  July. 

pendutifiefra  (drooping-fiovcred).  4.  Pur- 
ple.   July. 

—  re'plant  (creeping).  |.  Blue,  purple.  July.  I9M. 
eraaaif&lim  (thick-leaved).  S.  Purple.J«ly. 

1825. 

—  eeafbra  (rough).    lilac.    Aagust. 

—  tc^a'cfa  (bristly).    4.     Flesh.    April.     17*0- 

—  Sickmafnni  (Sickaian*e).  White.  Auyoai.  IvA 

—  juai'e'o/ffu  (swct-scented).  I.    White.  Julv. 

1700. 

variegaftm  (variegated).   I.   Wlute.  Jalv. 

1700. 

—  tubula'ta  (awl-leaved).  4.  Dark  pvipl*.  May. 

1780. 

—  n^frutieo'aa   (shrubby).     14.     Dark    pwpli. 

August.     179^' 

—  tard^t/ra  (late-flowered).    9.    White.    4^- 

tember.     1825. 

—  fr^o'ra  (three-flowered).    1.   Fklelilae.    Au- 

gust.   Carolina.     1810. 

—  vndula'ta  (waved-Zcavedj.  3.  Purple. July.  1729. 

—  Virg¥niea  (Virginian).      I.     Puiple.      July. 

Virginia.    1612. 

Phge'niz.    Date  Palm.    (The  Gnek 

name    of   the    tree.     Nat.  ord.,  Pafmt 

[PalmacesB].    Linn.,    22'Dietcia  3-7V»- 

andriti.) 

Da^tyliffera  requires  a  greenbeose,  Wt  alt  Ae 
others  a  stove.    Seeds  In  a  hotbed,  km  spriiafr.  or 
when  procurable ;  rich,  rather  stiff  kMm.  «r  ivoed. 
fibry  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  old  eow-4l«ug. 
P.  anrtf'/M((stemless)  0.White,grecB.E.lBd.l810i. 

—  dartyli'fera    (eommon,     Date-bearinf ).     -JU 

White,  green.    Levant.    1597. 
^/trfntyrrac mealy).  28.  White,  greca.  B.  lod- 
1800. 

—  Letme'ftM  (SierraLeone).30.8ierraLeaBc.ll 

—  /»a/udo'«a  (marsh).    80.     E.  Ind.    1898. 

—  pyfema'a  (pigroj).    0.    Mauritius.    II 

—  redinafta  (leaning).    10.   Mliite,  greca. 

of  Good  Hope.     179S. 

—  jy/se'j/rft  (wood).  14.  Green.  May.B.Iad.t7tS. 
Vhoudo'ta.      Kattle  -  snake    Or^id. 

( From  pholU,  a  scale,  and  ouc  (ofis),  an 
ear ;  flowers  arranged  like  an  ear  of  wfa««L 
with  scaly  bractes.  as  the  tail  of  thatsnake. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchid*  [Orchidaces].  liaiw. 
2Q-Gynandria  I'Monandruu  Allied  to 
CcBlogyne.) 

stove  orchids.    Division  of  the  plant;   ia  • 
pot.    See  Obcbidb. 

P.  arlicula'tn  (jointed).    White,  yeUew.     Apeil. 
Khooseea.    I8S7. 

—  Chine'nHt  (Chinese;.  4.  Whitish.  May.  Ch 

1844. 

—  eoneho^dea  (shell-like).    Tdkiw. 

Manilla.    18«0. 

—  nndyta'ta  (waved-/««»ein.    Pile  red.     ApriL 

£.  Ind.    1828. 
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Pho'bkxuh.  Flax  LUy,  or  New  Zea- 
land Flax.  (From  phormo$,  a  basket; 
one  of  the  uses  made  of  the  fibre.  Nat 
ord.,  Lilffworts  [Liliaceffl].  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  i-Monogtfnia,) 

Smtdj  herbsceom  perennUl.  DiTuiont  of  the 
root;  neh,  meUow  loam. 

P.  Ufnrna  (tougb).    0.    Green,  white.    Augnst. 
New  Zealand.    1708. 

Photi'nia.  (From  photeinos^  shining ; 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
ApplewoTts  [Pomacee].  Linn.,  ISt-Ico- 
nandria  2-IH-pcntagynia,  Allied  to  Erio- 
botiya.) 

Balf'hardj  white*flowered  ererireena.  Seeds 
when  procurable,  treated  as  the  haws  of  the 
Hawthorn)  generally  bj  budding  on  the  Raw- 
thorn  aa  a  atock ;  rather  tender  for  the  open  air 
north  of  London,  but  deserve  a  wall,  owing  to 
their  b^rautiful  foliage;  and  where,  alto,  when 
eatabliahed,  Ihey  would  generally  flower  freely. 

P,  mrbutif^lim  (arbutua-leavcd).  10.   July.  Cali- 
fornia.    1704. 

—  Ai'^'a  (doubtful).     lO.     Nepaul.    1881. 

—  intetrriff^fia  (entire-leaved).  10.  Nepaul.  1890. 

—  terrula'ta  (saw-edge-Zeaoerf).  10.  May.  China. 

1804. 

Phby'mium.  (From  phrynos,  a  frog; 
because  inhabiting  marHhes.  Nat.  ord.f 
Marants  [Maraiitaceie].  Linn..  l-Monan- 
dria  1-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Canna.) 

Stove  herbaceout  perennials ;  yellow-flowered, 
where  not  otherwise  specified.  Seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed in  spring,  or  division  of  the  roots  as  fresh 
irrowth  commences ;  rich  loam  and  a  little  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50**  to  bb**  %  summer,  W  to  85*. 

F,  e«q»iii^tum  (headed).  5.  White,  purple.  July* 
£.  Ind.     1&07' 

—  eolora'tum  (coloured).     2.     Orange*     May. 

Brasil.     1828. 

—  cmncr'nim  (tufted).   S.  July.   Surinam.   1828. 

—  gnutdiflo'rum  (large 'flowered).  I.July.  Brasil. 

1823. 

—  mfr&ma  (myrrh-scented).    9.   Whice.  July. 

8.  Amer.     18S0. 

—  oUrgtiiffn  (twisted )t   1^.  June.   E.  Ind.  1894. 

—  Fark^ri  (Parker's).   S.   July.  Grenada.  1833. 

—  parvifto^rum  (small-flowered).  4.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1820. 

—  «aMr«f'neum(blood-coIoured).0.Rcd.Febraar^. 
'—Betvsum  (bristly).     9.     Purple.    June.    Rio 

Janeiro.     1B24. 

—  apten'/um  (spiked).     I.    July.    E.  Ind.    1825. 

—  viUt/tum  (shaggy).   March.    Demerara.    1842. 

Phtce'lla.  (A  diminutive  of  phycost 
Red  Aikanet ;  alluding  to  the  colour  ot' 
the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  AmaryUid' 
[Amaryllidacese].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria 
X'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Habranthus.) 

Half-hardy  beautiful  bulbs,  whose  old  roots* 
like  those  of  the  Tulip  and  Hyacinths,  die  yearly ; 
and,  therefore,  may,  like  them,  be  taken  up  to 
drj  aa  soon  as  the  leaves  die.  They  flower  in 
eommcr  after  the  leaves  are  fuUy  grown ;  die,  or 
a^oaId  die,  in  Augnst,  and  remain  dormant  until 
Febraary ;  peat  earth  is  poison  to  them ;  strong 
IfOen  suits  them  best,  and   a  very  dry  Ijottum. 


There  is  a  magnifleent  'Phycella  in  Valparaiso  not 
yet  introduced)  red  flowers,  and  golden  tu»ies  or 
bottoms.  Seeds,  and  offset  bulbs ;  warm  border, 
protected  from  wet  and  cold  during  winter,  or 
itheitered  from  frost  in  cold  pit  or  frame. 

P.  bijio'ra  (two-flowered).   Scarlet.   April.  Chili. 

—  Itrevitu'hti  (short-tubed).  1.  Scarlet.  J^ly.  1 830. 

—  ehlora'cra   (yellow -green).     Green,    crimson. 

Mexico.     1844. 

—  coruVa  (glittering).   1.    Scarlet.   September. 

Coquimbo.     1 826. 

—  Ciprtanthoi'des  (cyrtanthns-like).    |.  Crimson. 

June.    Chili.     1824. 

—  glaufca  (milky-green).    1.   Red.    June.    Val- 

paraiso.    1824. 

—  Herbertia'na    (Herbert's).    I.    Red,    yellow 

June.    Andes.     1825. 

—  t'jTiea  (flery).    I.   Scarlet.   April.  Chili.  1834. 
■= pu'lchra  (pretty).     1^.     Red.    October. 

Valparaiso. 

—  obMta  (blunt).    Pern.    1844. 

Phy'uca.  (From  phylliko$^  leafy : 
abundance  of  evergreen  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  jRhmnnadt  [Rhamnacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  \-Monoyynia,') 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  white-flowered,  unless  otherwise 
mentioned.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  spring,  and  kept  cool  and  shaded 
from  sunshine  until  they  have  struck ;  sandt . 
flbry  peat,  with  nodules  of  freestone  and  char- 
coal.   Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P,  hf  color  (two-coloured).    3.    June.     1817* 

—  coptYa'/a  (headed).    1.    June.     1800. 

—  cyt^ndrica  (cylindrical).  2. Yellow,  green.  June. 

—  ertcot'f^es  (heath-like).     3.    June.     1731. 

—  gtob<^9a  (globose).    3.    June.     1800. 
-^imMei^ta  (imbricated).    1.    October.    1801. 

—  nd'Mda  (shining).    November.     1774. 

—  —— eHopAo'ra  (woolly).   3.  November.  177«» 

—  papt7/o'att(nippled).  3.  Pale  yellow.  June.  1820. 

—  j»t'fiea  (pine-like).    November     1774. 

—  pini/o'lia  (pine-leaved).    2.    July.     17S0. 
— /^/wmo'aa  (feathered).    2.    April.    1759' 

—>  roraiormt/ytfa  (rosemary-leaved).    3.     1815. 

—  Sfiftorro'sa  (spreading).    2.   September.    1800. 

PhyTiLa'nthus.  (From  phyllon^  a  leaf, 
and  anihos^  a  flower;  flowers  produced 
on  the  edgoH  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord., 
5;>tfrpfft0oftc  [EuphorhiaceeJ.  Linn.,  21  < 
Monceeia  lO-Monadelphia.) 

Annnala  and  biennials,  by  seed  in  a  hotbed,  in 
spring,  and  then  flowered  iu  stove  and  Rreenhnusc 
during  the  summer.  Shrubby  species,  by  cuttings 
of  the  hard  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  peat,  with  a  little  broken  bricks, 
charcoal,  and  aried  cow -dung.  Winter  temp^ 
60^  to  bB? ;  summer,  60°  to  85^. 

ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
P.grafciliM  (slender).    1.    Green,  yellow.    Ati> 
gust.    E.  Ind.     1818.     Biennial. 

—  Nirv^ri  (Niruri).  ^.  Green.  July.  E.  Ind.  169% 

—  pbovaftu*  (reversed-egg-/ea»ed).    |.  July.   N 

Amer.    1803.     Hardy. 

—  wn'iMi'Ha  (urinary).  ^.  Green,  yellow.  Augofct. 

E.  Ind.    I8I9. 

STOVE   EVERGREEN   SHRUBS. 
P. /rttrfnt/V2tu«  (ash -leaved).  4.  Green.  Angufw 
K.  Ind.     18)9. 

—  ^and(/o'<iu«  (large-leaved).  5.  America.  177^. 
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P, fuglandifo'Htu  (walnut- leaned).    2.    Green, 
yelluw.    August.     I81H. 

—  Umeeota'lua  (speftNheed./eav^if).    8.    Oreen, 

yellow.     I»]e  of  Bourbon.     18tS. 

—  tm'eetu  (■hmtng).  3.  Oreen»  jellow.    Augiut. 

China.     1820.    Greenhouse. 
•—  mtmotoi'dea  (mimom«like).  10.  Green.  Augnet. 
Oaribbers.     181 7. 

—  mflant  (nodding),  i^.  Green,  yellow.  August. 

Jamaica.     1830. 

—  potjfphp'Uua  (many-teaTed).  S.  Green.  August. 

E.  Ind.     1805. 

—  retirula'hu  (netted).  3.  Red.  August.  K.  Ind. 

—  »ea'nden9  (climbing).    10.  Oreen,  yellow.  Au- 

ftust.     E.  Ind.     1833.    Climber. 

—  htrbinaftug  (top-shaped).  S.Green.  July.  China. 

Phylla'bthbon.  (From  phylhn^  a 
leaf,  and  arthroa^  a  joint;  leaflets  as  if 
jointed  to  the  footstalks.  Nat  ord.,  Ores- 
centiadt  [Cre-scentiacee].  linn.,  14- 
Didyuama  hOymnofpermia,  Alliance,  a 
smflQl  order  next  to  Bignoniads.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  atnhby  aide- 
shoots,  or  pieces  of  the  ripe  young  wood,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell.glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam 
and  flbr^  peat,  and  a  little  leaf-mould  and  char- 
coal. Winter  temp.,  60<*to  56^ ;  summer, 00*  to  9t^. 

P,  B«:ftfr<a'iM(BoJer's).  8.  Rose.  July.  Mauridua. 
1844. 

Phtllo'cladt78.  (From  pkyWm,  a 
leaf,  and  kladoSf  a  branch;  brauch-like 
leafleted  leaves.  Nat  ord.,  Taxada 
[Tazacese].  Lino.,  2l-Monaeia  10- Afo- 
nadelpkia.    Allied  to  Podooarpns.) 

Greenhouse  cone-bearing  trees,  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  spring,  and  no  artiicial  bottom- 
heat  until  the  euttinfrs  swrll  at  their  base  {  strong 
loam.  At  Belfast,  rhomb*Hd»fli»  (Celery-topped, 
or  Adventure  Bay  Pine)  bears  the  winter  without 
protection ;  Mekomatuti'dea  would  be  equally 
hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  aouth-west  of 
England.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48°  |  summer, 
W*  to  74®. 

P,  rhomhoida'aa  (diamond-/««eetf).    40.    1835. 
^  trichamanoi'dga  f  maiden-halr-like).  08.  Yellow. 
July.     1840. 

Phtijx)'ta.  ( From  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
oua  {otia ),  an  ear ;  shape  of  leaves.  Nat 
ord,,  Legumittoua  Planta  [^ahaoee].  Linn., 
10  Decandria  X-Monogynia*  Allied  to 
Aotnn. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreen,  yellow-flowered  shrubs, 
introduced  from  New  South  Wales  in  18)4. 
Cuttings  of  voung  shoots  getting  firm  (the  little 
stubby  aide-shoots  are  best),  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  flbry,  sandy 
peat,  and  a  few  nodules  of  flbry  loam,  to  keep  the 
planta  stubby.    Winter  temp.,  40"  to  48". 

P.  aape^rm  (rough)  i  eamt/aa  (tufted) ;  pAjrli- 
oafdea  (phylica-like)  {  aqMarrt/am  (spreading). 

Physic  Nut.    Ja'tropka, 

Physia'nthus.  ( From p/iyja, abladder, 
and  anthna^  a  flower;  alluding  to  its 
shape.  Nat  ord.,  Aaclepiada  [Asclepia- 
dacee].  Linn.,  b-PefUandria  2'Digynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Seed  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  ipringt  cuttiage  of  flras,  etubby  lide- 


shiK>to  iu  suiniiaOT,  in  ssndv  soil,  wader  • 
in  Leat{  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat,  with  pIcBt} 
of  drainage.  Winter  temp.,  4i^  to  60^  s  eamBeer, 
60"  to  86".  Does  well  in  a  stove ;  but  we  have  h»c 
it  flowering  beautifully,  and  producing  ita  ais- 
gular  fruit,  in  a  conservatory  oi  medium  teeaper»* 
ture.  A  variety  named  t^lbieama  tmduiaflng,  frose 
South  America,  lived  for  several  jcaia  m^^aia^  a 
wall  in  the  Fulham  nuraery. 
^.  a7A«M«  (whitish-leaeerfy.  38.  White.  JLmgam 
Buenos  Ayres.    1838. 

Phtsochlax'ha.  (From  pAyaa,  a  blad- 
der, and  cfUaina,  an  outer  garment ; 
ferring  to  the  swollen  caljx  of 
species.  Nat  ord.,  NigfUahadea  [Solao*- 
cese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  I'Momoyjfnia.) 

Hardy  herhaceoua.  Common  gardea-aoil.  I»- 
creased  by  root  division  in  autumn  or  early 

P.  grand^flefra  (large-flowered).  H.  Grew 
Thibet.     1858. 

Pbyboste'oia.  (From  phyaa^  a  blad- 
der,  and  atrge,  a  covering ;  fonnmttoo  ci 
the  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  lApworia  [Ijami- 
acee].  Linn.,  l^DidynamU  l-Ofmrnm- 
apermia.    Allied  to  MeUttis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.    Seeds  !■  a  Bole 
heat,  early,  and  then  most  of  the  plaata 
turned  out  in  May  will  bloom  the  saai 
divisions  of  the  plants  in  spring;  and 
or  young  shooto,  under  a  nand-Gght,  ia  eeaev 
soil,  in  summer ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leel- 
mould. 

P.  eordafta  (heart-leeeecO.  Purple.  July.  N. . 
18S4. 

—  denUeuit^ta  (toothed-leeeeO.  Striped. 

Carolina.    1787. 

—  imbriea'ta    (imbricated  -/fdwered). 

purple.    September.    Texas.     1 

—  apeebraa  (showy).  Pink.  July. 

—  truneafta   (blunt  -  ea/^J«^    l^- 

St.  Felipe.    1834. 

—  variega'ta  (variegated).  Purple. 

rolina.     1819. 

—  VtrgMa'M  (Virginiaa).  1^.  Bed. 

Amer.    1083. 
e'/te  (white).    8.    White. 

Puybu'bub.    (From  pkyaoj  a  bladder, 

and   oura,    a    tail.      Nat  ord.,   Orckidt 

[Orchidacee].     linn.,  QO-Gynamdrim.  I- 

Monandria,     Allied  to  An«cu>chiliis.) 

P.pfietma  rivals  the  far-famed  Anmaimekihmim 
the  richness  of  its  foliage.  Stove  orehide^  m  pets. 
Division  in  spring.    See  Oacaisa. 

P»  mrg^ntema  (silveiy-leueerf).   i.  White.   Jaae. 
Ceylon. 

—  £oAMa'iiM«  (Lobh*s).    i.    Jotu.    18«7. 

—  pedua  (painted),  i.  White.  June.  BiaaiL  IM«. 

—  iVe'sM  (PKaley*s).  Yellow.  Febrauy. 

Quita. 

—  rmifivru*  (few-flowered)*  Yellow.  Mi 

raccas. 


N. 


Phytbu'ma.  Bampion.  (An  soicMDt 
name  of  a  plant  Nat  ord.,  BeUworta 
[Campanulaoee].  Linn.,  5-Pemimaadria 
i-Monogynia,    Allied  to  OafiapaoiilA.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniale,  with  two 
tions.    Seeds  and  divisions  in  spring, 
light  garden-eoil.    Pretty  little  thittge  for 
works  and  the  front  of  bordeiai 
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F.  ketonlet/i/lmm  (betony-Ieaved).  S.  Pato  blae. 
June.     Houih  Rurop^.     1818. 

—  stpnpanuiof'deB  (eampwiuU-like).     1.    Blae. 

Jui^.    Caucasus.     1804. 
~>  — — >  ^htkorpUfnMtn  (Sibthorp'a).  July.  Moant 

O'.ymim*.    1804. 
•»-«3Mi«'ac^«  (hoaiy).  2.  Lilac.  July.  Hungary. 

I8A4. 

^  Ck^rme'tH  (CharmeU'a).  I.  Blue.  June.  Pyre- 
nees.    18S9. 

--•ontr'Mim  (tufted).  4*  Bine.  June.  Austria. 
1/59.     Biennial. 

—  f^ohularifa^lium  (globuIaria-leaTed)    i.  Blue. 

June.     South  of  Prance.     1820. 

—  ffalle'H(Haller'«).  4-  Violet.  May.  South  of 

Prance.    '  I  sM. 

—  Aemt«pA«'riei»m  (hair.f^Iobed).  t.  Blue.  July. 

Swirserland.     1753. 
-•/U'«|»irft(«»(briatly).  1.  Blue.  June.  S«ritserlaod. 
I8S5. 

—  kmfmiHn  (humble),  i.  Blue.  June.  Switserland. 

I8S5. 

—  inmqma'him  (lerelled).  J.  Blue.  Jnoe.  Auatrta. 

18)0. 

—  ImmeeoWhun  (tpear-bead-leanerf).    ^.    White. 

June.     Armenia.     1890. 

—  |fjium^'^«//iMm<Iimnniuro-leaved).  Switserland. 

INS2.     RvefKreen. 
~jri«*tf'/f<(Vieheli'*}.  4.  Red.  June.  Switser- 
land      18n. 

—  nP^rum  (black).  A.  Red.  July*  Bohemia.  1890. 

—  orkiemin*re  trounO'keaded),    1.    Viulet.    July. 

Encland. 

—  ——  der^pieru  (deceiving).  Blue.  July.  Ssrit- 

serUnd.     181 9. 

—  -...— ^  figtmiifwm  (gigantie).  Blue.  July.  Prance. 

I817. 

—  pmmeifin^rum  (few-flowered).    §.    Blue.    May. 

8«iirtertand.     1833. 

—  fiulf helium  (pretty).     1830. 

—  Seheuehzt>'H  (Scheuchser'a).   4*    Blue.    May. 

Hwirserland      1813. 

—  teormonert/i/lium  (seorsonera-leaved).  I.  Blue. 

JuW.     Alp*.     1810. 

—  SIArrlruiai(Siberian).l.Blue.  Jnlv.  Siberia.  1 817- 

—  AleAXrt*(Sieber'a).l.Blue  June  Pyrenees  1820. 
»>  tp*ea'/Mm (spiked). 9.  Blue.  May.  Europe.l&97. 

Pbytola'cca.     ( From  phyion^  a  planti 

find  lncc€L,  Iao;  the  crimson  oolour  of  the 

fruit.     Nat.  ord.,  Phytolaccnda  [Phyto- 

lacaceflB].     Linn.,   10- Decandria  b-Deca- 

tfynia.) 

There  are  many  tender  speelee,  but  the  follow. 
infr  hardv  herbaerons  ones  are  all  that  are  dckcrT- 
ing  notier.  Seeds  and  divisions  in  tpring ;  light, 
smudy  noil  and  leaf-mould. 

/>.  oeint/aa  (kemeMik^).    North  India.    1844. 

—  tfeeo'fu/ra  (ten-atamened.  Virfinian  Poke).  5. 

White,  green.    August.   S.  Amer.    1708. 

PiCK-AXE  should  have  a  handle  three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  made  of  ash ;  and 


the  points  or  edges  of  the  head  should 
be  of  well-steeled  ii-on.    There  are  three 


varieties : — 1.  The  piok  with  two  poiiitiiy 
for  loosening  hard  surfaces.  3.  The  pick- 
axe, for  cutting  through  roots  of  trees 
when  felling.  3.  The  roattoek,  with  one 
pointed  and  one  flat  edge»  for  loosening 
surfaces  and  grubbing  up  roots. 

PicoTBB.    See  Carnation  and  Pine. 

Pia&a'nthus.  (From  piar,  fatness, 
and  aiUhos^  a  flower;  the  flowers  being 
succulent,  as  in  Stapelia.  Nat  ord., 
Asefepiadt  [Asclepiadaces].  Linn.,  6* 
Peiitandria  %-DigyiiiaJ) 

A  true  genus,  but  for  practical  gardening  may 
be  considered  ss  a  Stapelia.  Greenhouse  ever- 
greens, from  the  Cape  of  OtKid  Hnpe.  Cuttings, 
dried  some  days  at  their  base  before  inserting 
them  in  landy  loam ;  sandy  losm,  lime-rubbish, 
leaf-mould,  and  a  little  dried  cow- dung.  Winter 
temp.,  48*^  to  65^ |  summer,  0i"  to  9«" ;  dry  in 
winter* 

P.  d'rldiieCdry).   i.   Pale  yellow,  August.   179S« 

—  flftMsoneo'nau  (Gussone's).  4.   Yellow,  brown. 

June.     1839. 
-~  Meumo'ftM  (flesh-coloured).  1.  Fle»h.  Jan«« 
1793. 

—  main]Ri7/aV/«  (nippled).   Brown.    June.  1774. 

—  paroi/lo'rut  (small -flowered).     4*      Yellow. 

AuRuat.     1794. 

—  pu'tlu9  (dark).  ^.  Dark  purple.  August.  1774. 

—  puiur/aViM  (dotted).  4.  Dark  purple.  August. 

1790. 

Pi'cBA.  The  Silver  Fir,  a  true  genus, 
bu^  bj  recent  author*  considered  only  as 
a  Pt'ction  of  the  Spruce  tribe.   See  Pi'ircs. 

PicrB'TiA.  (Named  after  A,  Picket,  a 
physician.  Nat  ord.,  Leguminom  Planti 
[Fabaces].  Linn.,  17  •  Diadelphia  4- 
Decandria.    Allied  to  Hedysarum.) 

stove  evergreen,  yellow-flnwered  shrubs,  from 
the  West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  hslf-ripened  shoot* 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  50"  to  56" ;  summer,  00^ 
to  90^. 

P.  arietofta  (awned).    4.    June.    1810. 

—  s^iMmmot'te  (scaled).    4.     1834. 

Pieba'rdu.  (  Named  after  ^fr,  Pierard^ 
of  Kew.  Nat.  ord.,  Soapworts  [Sapin- 
daresB].  Linn.,  8  Octandria  i-MoHOffynia. 
Allied  to  Melicocca.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat,  in  apring ;  loam 
and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  66"}  stimmer, 
60"  to  80". 

P.  tfn'Mf  (sweet).  90.   Yellow.  Sumatra.    1890. 

PiERiB  CRATJEOi.  Hawthom,  ur  Black- 
veined  Butterfly.  Is  white,  with  black 
ribs  or  veins  on  the  wings.  It  is  vex7 
much  like  Pontia  hnuncee.  The  cater- 
pillar is  dirty  yellow,  hairy,  black  beaded, 
and  a  brown  stripe  down  its  sides.  The 
caterpillars  moult  several  times,  and  they 
are  usually  found  on  the  apple-tree,  wheri» 
both  the  yellow  eggs  and  :aterpillar8  m^^' 
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be  found  in  Jnne.  The  caterpillan  draw 
two  or  three  leaves  together  with  a  web. 
These  should  be  sedulously  sought  for 
and  doKtroyed. 

Pigeon  Pea.     Caja^nvs, 

Pilea'nthus.  (From  pilon,  a  cap,  and 
anthng,  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  Fringe-Myrlle* 
[Ghamielauciaceffi].  Linn.,  l2.J«wan- 
dria  X-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Calytrix.) 

Oreenhoute  erergreen  thrub.  Cuttingrt  of  »hort 
younfr  ihooU  in  ■and,  under  a  glau,  in  Mar, 
and  placed  in  a  Bhadj  place  in  a  cold  pit ;  wnd^ 
loam  and  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.,  38"  to  48". 

P.  A'mm'cis  (Umax-like).    S.    April.    Whita.    N. 
Holland.     1834. 

PiLEWOBT.     Fica'ria, 

Piu/mna.  (From  pilns  or  pileot,  a  cap ; 
shape  of  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaceie].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  I- 
Monandria,     Allied  to  Trichopilia.) 

Stove  orchid*.  Division  of  plant,  or  taking  off 
of  a  ahoot;  in  pota.    See  Orchids. 

P»/ra'grana  (tweet- icented).     White,  yellow 

May.     Popayan.     1843. 
^  It^ntOixMe-flowered),  }.  Purple,  white,  green. 

October.    Popayan.     1844. 

Pimele'a.  From  pimeUy  fat;  referring 
to  the  viscid  matter  on  the  leaves  of  some 
species.  Nat  ord.,  DaphnadM  [Thyme- 
laceie].  Linn.»  i-Diandria  l-Motu}- 
gynia,) 

Oreenhouae  evergreen  shrubs,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  in  spring; 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass;  sandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  third  of  flbry 
loam,  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  freestone,  and 
broken  pots,  to  keep  the  soil  open,  in  addition  to 
good  drainage.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48**. 

P.  t^ma  (related).    White.    Hay. 

—  decut$a*ta  (cross-branched).    2.    Red.    May. 

1894. 

—  diofinder/o'/to  (diosraa-leaved).  1.   Rose.   July. 

18S6. 
—' graeiltjio'ra  (slrnder  -  ea/y^tf).     3.     White. 
June.     1830. 

—  Hendersi/ni  (Henderson's).    S.    Rose.    July. 

1837. 

—  Mapida  (briatly-yf owered).    S.    Blush.    May. 

1830. 
^iis<erm«'<f is  (intermediate).   3.    White.    May. 
1825. 

—  finf/o7ia  (flaz-Iraved).  8.  White.  May.   1793. 
— /{no/'rfM  (flaz.like).    2.    White.    July.     1836. 

—  loHgiflo'ra  (long-flowered).  4.   White.    June. 

1831. 

—  fM'fia  (dwarQ.    |.    White.    Jane.     1839. 

—  n^oea  {•nowv-hfrbaged).     0.    White.     1833. 
~^  patudt/na  (mwih).     White.    April.     1896. 

—  ro'sea  (rosy).    S.    Red.    June.    1800. 

—  kpeeta'bUia  (showy).    3.    White,  pink.    May. 

1840. 
>-  tpira'ta  (spiked).    9.    White.    June.    1894. 
•^  tplnefttriM  (wood).    3.    Blush.    June.     1830. 

Piwe'nta.  Allspice-trce.  (From  pi- 
mfinto,  the  Spanish  name.  Nat.  ord., 
Myrtlehloonu    [Myrtacese].     Linn.,    12 


Tcotatidria    1  •  Jfono^nUu       Allied     te 
Myrtus.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cutting*  of  ripe  a^oota 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  brisk  botton- 
heat,  in  spring ;  rich,  sandy,  flbry  loam 
temp.,  50^  to  OOP;  summer,  Oo^  to  8S^ 

P.  vulge^ria  (common.    Attspice),     9t 
June.    W.  Ind.    1793. 

PivPEiiKEL.     JnagaUU$, 

Pikaster.     PVnut  pina'ster. 

Pinching  is  a  term  applied  to  emsb- 
ing,  between  the  flnger  and  tbamb,  the 
leading  bud  of  a  shoot,  so  as  to  prevent 
its  increasing  in  length,  and  ta  force 
more  nap  to  the  other  bnds. 

PiNGKNs'TA.   (Named  after  Jtfr.  Pimch- 

ney^  an  American  botanisL     Nat.  onL. 

Cinchonads   [Cinchonacese].      Uqd..  5- 

Pentandria  l-Monoyynia^    Allied  to  Bo«- 

vardia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  tree.  Seeda ;  and  emttiuas 
of  ripened  shoots  under  a  band-Ugfat,  ua  ■aaaor 
peat.  It  hardly  deserves  the  green hovae,  kbA  «« 
rather  tender  for  exposure,  but  wtmid  p«oWMv 
flourish  against  a  south  wall  io  a  ahallow 
of  loam  and  peat. 

P.  pu'&etu  (downj).   9t.    Red.  Juoa. 
1786. 

Pineapples.    Anana'ssa. 

VarUiieM. — Queen:  a  free  grower  ainl 
an  excellent  frailer ;  fit  for  the  earlie^i 
snmmer  fmit,  and  excellent  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Eipley  Qtseen:  a 
very  fine  fruit,  and  by  many  preferred 
to  the  firsL  ^9^  VinceRt,  or  Gitem  Oii^e  .* 
an  excellent  winter  fruit  Black  Jamaica : 
the  best  winter  pine;  it  is  too  often  eon- 
founded  with  the  Montserrat.  Blmck 
Antigua:  a  noble  pjrramidal  fruity  whli 
large  pips ;  should  be  cut  a  little  before 
it  is  quite  ripe.  Brown  Sugar  loaf  t  Imrffo 
and  showy,  with  a  Tery  juicy  flesh ;  it  is 
said  by  some  to  swell  tolerably  well  in 
winter.  White  Providence:  one  of  the 
largest  and  noblest  of  pines;  flevoar 
rather  inferior.  TYinidad:  larjre  and  of 
pyramidal  shnpe;  flavour  not  first-rste. 
EnvUle:  noble  -  looking  froit;  flavonr 
second*rate. 

Culture. — This  usually  eommasces  in 
Februaxy.  Have  the  upper  thirty  inches 
of  the  pit  in  which  the  pot?  are  lo  be 
plunged  filled  with  fresh  tan.  JU-p9i 
your  plants,  using  any  turfy  soil,  eren 
from  a  road  side,  well  chopped  to  piece* 
when  dry,  but  by  no  means  riddled. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  very  good  practice  to 
have  a  richer  and  mellower  compost  in  a 
more  decomposed  state  on  the  pottinf* 
bench,  such  as  the  surface  of  an  old 
cucumber-bed,  chopped  when  dry,  dnns 
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rotten  leaves,  and  loam  altiigeUiar  (bat 
most  of  the  loam),  and  then  passed 
through  a  very  coarse  riddle,  afterwards 
adding  one-sixth  of  charred  sticks,  or 
rubbish,  such  as  will  past*  readily  through 
a  iiddle  of  an  inch  mesh. 

Use  pots  which  would  require  but  one 
more  shift :  the  sisse  of  the  pot  for  the 
final  shift  will  determine  this ;  and  pots 
of  about  thirteen  inches  diameter  will  be 
sufficiently  large  for  any  beginner  to 
fruit  in.  In  potting,  first  place  three  or 
four  large  crocks  in  such  a  way  as 
that  at  least  three  bold  apertures  be 
formed,  both  for  the  escape  of  water  and 
the  admission  of  gaseous  matter  from 
below.  Over  this  strew  broken  crocks 
and  charcoal  lumps,  large  as  horse-beans, 
until  the  large  crocks  at  the  bottom  are 
just  concealed.  Then  strew  a  layer  of 
the  turfy  lumps,  out  of  which  the  loose 
soil  has  been  ^ected  by  shaking  in  a 
riddle.  This  done,  the  ball  may  at  once 
be  inserted,  first  suffering  such  crocks  as 
Are  loose  to  dislodge  themselves  from  the 
old  ball.  Next,  throw  in  another  layer 
of  the  turfy  lumps  all  round  the  ball, 
and  on  these  strew  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  mixed  compost  in  a  mellow  state; 
then,  with  a  blunt  stick,  give  the  whole  a 
slight  pressure  all  ronnd  the  ball,  add 
another  layer  of  the  turfy  lumps,  strewing 
a  little  oL  the  compost  over  them;  again 
press  with  the  stick;  and  now  place  a 
final  coating  of  the  compost,  nearly  two 
inches  in  depth,  all  over,  and  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Let  there  be  no 
tapping  or  thumping  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  on  the  bench.  If  the  balls  of  the 
pines  about  to  be  shifted  are  dry,  water 
them,  at  least  three  days  before  they  are 
to  be  shifted,  with  tepid  thanure-water, 
in  order  to  allow  the  moisture  to  equalise 
itself,  and  the  surplus  to  pass  away. 
Thus  there  wil)  be  no  occasion  for  any 
root-watering  {qt  nearly  a  month  after 
shifting.  The  plants  may  be  plunged 
immediately  they  are  shifted;  but  let 
them  by  no  means  be  more  than  half 
their  depth  in  the  tan.  If  any  disrooting 
has  become  really  neoessary,  and  the 
sun  shines  bright,  a  Httle  canvass  shad- 
ing will  be  a  benefit  for  a  couple  of 
hours  each  day;  not,  however,  to  ob- 
struct light,  but  rather  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  dispersion  of  atmosphenc 
moisture. 

Stove. — For  the  construction  of  this, 
see  HoTBOUBx  and  Pn. 


Table  of  Temperature  a&  to  Artiftekd 
Heat  only. 

I)»y.        Nigbt  gunihiBik 

Janiunr 04  de9..Qo  d^g. .  0  deg. 

Febraary    66   „  . .  6o  „  . .  6  „ 

March 70   „  . .  62  „  . .-  6  ^ 

April  74    ,.  ..64   M  ..  8  „ 

May    76   „    .6$   „  ..  10  „ 

Jane  78   „  ..60  „  ..  18  „ 

July 80   „  ..68  ,,  ..  10  „ 

August   80   „  ..6b  „  ..  10  p. 

September 76   „  . .  63   „  . .  10  „ 

October 73   „  ..69   „  ..  8  „ 

November 70  „  ..68  „  ..  8  „ 

Deeember 64   „  ..60  „  ..  6  „ 

Tables  of  this  kind  must  not  be  allowed 
to  guide  the  thermometer  entirely.  A 
good  cultivator  will  take  notice  of  the 
condition  of  his  plants,  and  shape  his 
course  accordingly.  If  they  appear 
**  drawn,'*  he  should  at  once  lower  his 
night  heat,  as  also  that  on  dull  days. 

For  bottom-heat^  by  adding  ft^  to  every 
one  of  the  above  artificial  day  tempera- 
tures, we  shall  be  as  correct  as  by  any 
tedious  detail.  Thus  July  and  August 
should  have  a  bottom-heat  of  8d°,  which 
ought  never  to  be  exceeded  in  pine  cul- 
ture. If  bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  a 
tank  or  pipes  heated  by  hot  water,  the 
directions  about  renewing  the  tan  are 
not  needed. 

Monthly  OuUure.-^The  plants  being  all 
plunged  in  the  new  pit,  trial  sticks  must 
be  put  in,  and  a  bottom-heat  thermo- 
meter by  all  means  employed.  The  bot- 
tom-heat here  given  is  meant  to  apply  to 
the  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  Whilst 
practitioners  are  driven  to  capricious  fer- 
menting materials  as  a  source  of  bottom- 
heat,  an  excess  of  heat  will  sometimes 
become  neoessary  inside  the  bed^  in  order 
to  provide  somewhat  against  sudden 
decUnes.  Let,  then,  the  operator  secure 
the  bottom-heat  as  per  table  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  and  all  will  be  right. 

If  the  heat  rises  above  the  desired 
point,  let  water  be  instantly  employed  t» 
a  cooler  between  the  pots ;  and  if  this 
does  not  immediately  check  it  sufficiently, 
let  the  pots  forthwith  be  rocked  to  and 
fio  in  the  bed,  until  a  fair  cavity  is  ob- 
tained between  the  tan  and  the  pot  fdde ; 
and  when  the  heat  has  declined  to  the 
desired  pitch  the  cavity  may  be  filled  uf 
again. 

Let  atmospheric  moisture  be  liberally 
employed,  especially  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  eight  or  nine  the 
next  mormng.  A  slight  syringing  may 
be  applied  on  every   afternoon    aboui 
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elosfaig  time,  taking  oare  tbat  at  this  time 
{Februartf)  it  is  dispersed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  a  liberal  heat  and  a  free 
ventilation.  Air  must  be  given  daily,  if 
only  for  an  hour;  during  all  moderate 
weather  a  little  may  be  given  at  8  a.m.  : 
increased,  if  necessary,  about  1 1  a.m.  ; 
and  taken  entirely  away  about  8  p.m. 

March. — The  sun  will  now  be  gaining 
much  power,  and  the  amount  of  perspi  - 
ration  from  the  foliage  will  be  much 
increased;  let,  thereiore,  a  correspond- 
ing increase  take  place  in  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moistura  Shading  may  be 
employed  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  in 
the  middle  of  very  sunny  days  with  some 
benefit  Syringing  the  surface  of  the 
tan  b  an  excellent  plan.  If  the  wind  is 
very  cutting,  be  very  cautious  in  the  ad- 
mission of  air ;  the  front  sashes  may  be 
kept  closed,  and,  if  sunny,  the  shade 
applied,  merely  letting  a  little  of  the  sur- 
plus heat  escape  at  back. 

April. — In  proportion  to  rapidity  of 
growth  must  be  the  admission  of  air. 
With  a  little  freedom  in  growth,  accom- 
panied by  a  f^ee  perspiration,  the  plants 
will  begin  to  require  occasional  waterings; 
indeed,  the  Queen  section  will  have  re- 
quired it  before  March  was  out.  With 
regard  to  such  as  the  Black  Jamaica,  the 
case  is  widely  diflerent ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  long  these  pines  will  not  only  subsist 
but  thrive  without  water.  Queens,  En- 
villes,  Providences,  Aa.,  will  require  it 
thrioeto  their  once,e8peciaUy  the  Queens. 

May,  —  Atmospheric  moisture  must 
continue  to  increase  with  increasing  heat 
and  light.  The  syringe  may  now  be 
plied  two  or  three  times  a  week,  always 
choosing  bright  afternoons  for  its  appli- 
cation. The  closing  up,  or  reducing  the 
air,  must  now  be  deferred  until  tour 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  the  giving  of  air  must 
take  place  proportionately  sooner;  in- 
deed, such  ought  to  be  in  April.  If  the 
pines  are  vigorous,  and  plenty  of  atmo- 
Bpherio  moisture  can  be  commanded, 
diacontinue  shading  at  the  end  ot  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  unless  the  roof  be 
of  an  exceedingly  bright  character,  and 
the  squares  of  glass  very  large.  Bather 
let  atmospheric  moisture  more  abound, 
accompanied  by  a  freer  ventilation  gtill. 

June. — If  the  pines  have  done  well, 
their  pots  will  be  filled  with  fine  roots  by 
the  end  of  June,  and  shifting  into  the 
frniting-pots  will  become  necessary.  We 
will,  however,  pass  on  to  the  next  month. 


Jv!y. — ^At  whatever  period  the  kil 
shifting  occurs,  the  same  routine  of  yatr 
ting  may  be  observed.  We  have  nothinf 
new  to  say,  except  that  as  the  idze  of  the 
pot  increases,  so  may  in  proponioo  tbe< 
size  of  the  lumps  of  turf,  Ac.  The  phing 
ing  medium,  if  necessary,  may  be  re- 
newed ;  but  much  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised at  this  period,  when  the  solar  beat 
produces  so  much  excitement.  How- 
ever, we  advise  that  a  foot  or  so  of  new 
tan  be  trenched  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  a  little  mixed  with  surface  tas, 
and  this  merely  to  promote  durability 
through  the  ensuing  winter.  Watch 
daily  their  bottom-heat  thermometer. 
As  before  observed,  if  the  plants  o- 
quire  a  watering,  let  it  be  thi«e  days 
before  the  operation  of  shifting. 

August. — After  the  plants  have  beeo 
shifted  a  fortnight  or  so,  they  will  agaia 
require  the  water-pot.  Until  the  plaaii 
are  beginning  to  root  in  the  new  soil, 
however,  they  may  be  kept  moist  enongk 
by  copious  syringings,  damping  ako 
the  surface  of  the  tan  daily.  All  that  is 
further  necessaiy  is  a  most  liberal  road- 
lation  from  eight  a.m.  until  past  fourpJL, 
applying  all  the  atmospheric  moiston 
possible  the  moment  the  house  is  dosed, 
and  syringing  just  previous  to  dosing. 

September. — The  August  advice  will  do 
perfectly  well  for  this  month,  exeeptthat 
ventilation  may  even  be  more  liberal  st21. 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  to  pm  a  check 
on  too  rampant  growth ;  for,  in  order  to 
have  fine  *' shows,"  the  tissue  of  the 
plant  piust  become  highly  solidified. 

October.^The  light  will  now  begin  to 
decsease  considerably,  and  both  azttfidal 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  most  give 
way  in  a  proportionate  degree.  ^iUi 
however,  persist  in  permitting  a  eonsi- 
derable  increase  of  heat  when  the  vea 
ther  is  bright  We  need  haidly  aqr, 
beware  of  burning  at  the  root  Tba 
advice  applies  to  every  month  alike ;  but 
it  requires  a  double  amount  of  wat^ut 
ness  for  three  weeks  after  disturbing  the 
fermenting  material. 

November. — In  proportion  to  the  dnl 
ness  of  this  month,  the  heat  and  mob 
ture  must  deeUne.  The  tan-bed  wiL 
require  some  renewal  in  the  early  part  d 
this  month,  in  order  to  go  well  througk 
the  winter ;  and  if  the  tan  is  mellow,  ot 
somewhat  dry,  let  it  be  well  watered  witk 
tepid  water,  and  then  stirred  deeply  with 
a  pointed  stake,  as  deep  as  the  stake  caa 
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go.  The  whole  may  then  be  eased  over 
up  toy  and  rather  above,  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  provided  the  bottom-heat  baa  de- 
eiined  sufficiently  to  bear  it.  This  re- 
neval  must  be  watched,  and  water  applied 
to  the  tan  if  necessary. 

December  and  Janwtry  require  a  very 
similar  oonrse  of  practice;  much  fire- 
heat  will  at  times  be  necessary,  and  all 
possible  means  most  be  taken  to  coun- 
teract diyness  in  the  atmosphere.  Sy- 
ringing can  seldom  be  permitted  in  these 
two  months,  but  sprinklings  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  tan,  and  once  a  week  it  may 
be  starred  up  with  a  stake.  Besides  this. 
the  floor  may  be  kept  moist,  evaporating 
pans  kept  in  continual  requisition,  and 
even  the  walks  sprinkled,  if  necessary. 
if  the  weather  become  unusually  severe, 
rather  give  up  five  degrees  on  the  ther- 
mometer than  continue  a  roasting  fire 
for  several  days.  In  emergencies  of  this 
kind,  the  pines  will  take  no  harm  at  05o ; 
but  not  a  degree  below  this  should  be 
permitted. 

Febnanf,m^The  temperature  will  now 
begin  to  rise  again  slightly;  growth  re- 
commences, and  repotting  succession 
pines,  and  the  renewal  of  bottom-heat  is 
Deeded,  this  brings  us  to  the  point  from 
which  we  commenced. 

Ineeett. — See  Aoabub  and  Cocous. 

PZNB-TRBB.      Pi'nttS, 

PiNSASTBB  Bbetlb.    SoBtrickit4, 
PiMoiTi'cuLA.   Butterwort.   (From  pin- 

fuis,  fat;  the  greasiness  of  the  leaves. 

Nat.  ord.,  ButierworU    [Lentibulacee]. 

L.inn.,  2-Z>ittn4iria  l-Monogynia.) 

Seeds  md  dividont ;  ebiefly  requiring;  lumnhjp 
l»ogg7  toil.  North  American  tpecies  are  the  most 
tender,  requiring  the  treatment  g;enerally  given  to 
alpinee,  with  the  addition  of  keeping  water  in  the 
•aoesr  below  the  pot  in  which  they  are  grown. 

P.  ede'miula  (tooCfaleM).  ^.  YeUow.  AprU.  N.  Amer. 

1893. 
—  grmmH/U/ru  (large-flowered).  |.  BlUe.  April. 
Britain. 

—  Ii/Ira  (yellow).  |.  Yellow.  June.  Carolina.  I8I8. 

—  9rektdo¥de»  (orchis-like).  |.  Purple.  October. 

Meiuco.    1845. 

—  Miiifa'ne  (common).  ^.  Violet.  May.  Britain. 

PiKK.  So  little  do  the  Pink,  Piootee, 
and  Carnation  differ  in  their  botanical 
characteristics,  that  they  are  all  consi- 
dered varieties  of  the  Clove  Pink  {Dia'n- 
thuM  etuyophff'ilue).  Some  think  that  the 
Bed  Pinks  only  are  derived  from  this, 
but  that  the  Pheasant'»-eye  Pinks  are 
the  ofispring  of  tbe  Feathered  Pink 
{Dia'iUhue  plumaWiuB).  As  florists' 
flowrxs    they  are    very  distinct.      The 


CanuMon  marks  in  flakes,  or  ribbon  ,  of 
coloiur,  from  centre  to  edge,  and  throJgb 
the  edge ;  and  the  more  dense  these  rib- 
bons, or  stnpes,  or  flakes  of  colour  are, 
and  the  more  distinct  the  white  ground 
between  them,  the  better,  and  the  movp 
equally  divided,  as  to  quantity,  they  are, 
the  better.  As  the  petals  are  broader  aa 
they  approach  the  outer  edge,  so  also  are. 
or  should  be,  both  the  colour  and  the 
white.  They  are  divided  into  classes, 
called  Bitarrea  and  Flake* ;  the  former 
having  two  colours  of  stripe  besides  the 
white,  the  latter  only  one  colour.  These 
Bizarres  and  Flakes  are  subdivided,  there 
being  purple  flakes,  rose  flakes,  and 
scarlet  flakes ;  and  among  the  bizarres, 
scarlet  bizarres,  which  have  scarlet 
stripes,  and  a  second  colour,  which  is 
considered  better  for  a  rich  contrast  of 
black,  and  approaches  to  it ;  then  pur- 
ple bizarres,  which  have  purple  stripes, 
with  a  light  pink,  or  rose,  or  some  other 
colour,  forming  a  contrast.  The  PieoUe 
has  the  colour  only  on  the  edge,  and 
broad  or  nannow,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
ramifying  towards  the  centre ;  any  mark 
or  spirt  of  colour  that  does  not  touch  the 
edge  is  a  blemish.  Some,  therefore,  are 
only  marked  round  the  edge  veiy  dis- 
tinctly, but  as  narrow  as  possible ;  others 
have  a  sort  of  feathering,  narrow  or 
deep,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  feathering 
inwards  from  the  edge ;  the  outer  edge 
solid,  and  the  inner  edge  rough,  or 
feathery.  The  Fink  is  distinct  from 
both  these.  The  lacing,  as  it  were,  of 
a  pink  is  tough  outside  and  inside,  with 
a  portion  of  white  outside  the  lacing, 
as  if  a  band  of  colour  had  been  laid  on ; 
besides  this,  there  is  colour  at  the  base 
of  every  petal,  and,  perhaps,  one-third  of 
the  distance  along  the  petal,  so  that  it 
forms  an  eye,  or  centre,  of  colour,  which 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  never 
occurs  in  the  Carnation  or  Picotee.  A 
Pink,  without  its  lacing  all  round  each 
petal,  and  its  narrow  strip  of  white  out- 
side it,  would  be  wortliless  as  a  show- 
flower.  The  more  distinct  this  lacing  is, 
the  better;  it  should  look  like  an  even 
piece  of  embroidery,  just  fairly  within 
the  outer  edge  of  the  white. 

The  Pink  may  be  propagated  and  out- 
tivated  in  every  respect  similarly  to  the 
Carnation,  Fipings  of  it  are  best  mad^ 
at  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June. 

Growing  in  Beds. — By  the  middle  of 
August  Pinks  are  all  gone  out  of  flower* 
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The  old  pUnlB  are  of  little  use  to  the 
florist,  as  they  seldom  produce  the  second 
year  first-rate  bloom;  but  for  ornament- 
ing the  border  they  are  valuable.  Be- 
taove  them  out  of  the  bed ;  trim  of  all 
dead  flower-stems;  and  plant  them  in 
the  borders  of  the  garden  rather  deeper 
than  they  have  been  before.  They  will 
make  fresh  roots  higher  up  the  stems, 
and  form  dose  compact  bushes,  pro 
ducing  the  next  season  abundance  of 
flowers.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  Pinks 
again  in  the  same  bed,  the  moU  ought  to 
be  taken  out  a  foot  deep,  and  renewed 
with  fresh  loam  and  very  rotten  stable- 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the 
flrst  to  one  of  the  latter,  turning  it  over 
frequently  to  thoroughly  mix  and  sweeten 
iu  This  should  be  done  by  the  third 
week  of  August.  Raise  the  bed  six  inches 
above  the  soil  around,  and  formed  like 
a  pitched  roof, 
thus.  The  com- 
post should  be 
at  least  a  foot 
deep.  Plant  in  rows,  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  twelve  inches  apart  each 
way.  Sheltering  in  winter,  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  in  spring,  and  mulching 
with  short,  well-decayed  stable  manure 
early  in  June,  are  the  chief  points  of 
after-culture.  See  Carnation  for  other 
points  requiring  attention. 

Pin  PnjJA.     Opu'ntia  Curassafvica, 

Pinnate.  A  leaf  is  pinnate  when 
several  leaflets  grow  from  the  sides  of  one 
foot-stalk,  as  in  the  Pea,  Acacia,  ^c. 

PiNNATiFiD  is  when  a  leaf  is  out  across 
from  the  edge  towards  the  centre  nerve 
iuto  several  oblong  parallel  segments,  as 
in  Ipomopais,  &e. 

PfMus.      Pine-tree.     (A  name  from 

U'heophrastus.        Kat.     ord.,     Contfera 

[Pinacese].    Linn.,  21-Mon(Bcia  10-Mo- 

nadelphia, ) 

Hardy  wtrf^ntiMt  cxeept  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Cbieflf  by  seed*  ;  ecerce  ones  by  cuttings, 
.Uyers,  inarcliinfr,  snd  f^rsftinfr;  deep,  rich  losm 
yields  the  quickest  end  finest  timber  for  bulk  (  a 
niore  mountainous  situation,  where  the  soil  is 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  deep,  (■  supposed  to  yield 
the  moat  lasting  timber. 

Firs.     {A'biet.) 
All  hardy  evergreens. 

i'.  Jiione'nt  (Ajona).    Large  tree.    Siberia. 

—  a'lba  (white.  Spruce)  50.  May.  N.  Amer.  I700. 
nafna  (dwarf).     May. 

—  amafbWt  (lovely).  180.  April.  New  California. 

1831. 

—  nroma'tiea  (aromatic).     100.    Oregon. 

—  kalea'me-n  (balmcf  Oi/rod).  48.  May.  N.Amcr. 

1690. 


P.  hrwt^ta  (braeted).    IM.    CaHforali* 

-  Brunonto'fM  (Brown's).    7<*    NepanL 
Canade'iutM  (Canadian.  Hemlaek'^trmce),  Mk 

May.    N.  Amer.     1796. 
"  CephmU/niea  (Cephatonian).    60.    Mif .    C^ 
phalonia.     1 824. 

—  eofneolor  (one-colaureA).MountainBof  Mexica. 
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D</u/r<a'«it  (Douglas's).  I70.Mav. 

—  fMe'tes  (lofty).    IftO.   May.    North  of 

Curpa'U^u,  Cimn^rmeUimfmm,   gigmmi^m, 
tnonttrt/Mtt,  mueroiu^ia, 
f&iia^  wtriegeftn.  and 
varieties  of  ese^laa, 
— fnleafta  (sickleWeaseirf}.    S6.    OfCfoa. 

—  ttrma  (solid).    Mountains  of  Japan. 

—  fra'eeri  ( Praser's) .  30.  May  .Fomsjh 

—  ^^  nafna  (dwaif). 

—  fro'iitfis  (great).  170.  May.NewCalilbniia.18n. 

—  heterophgrtla  (varioua^leaved).    ISO.    Oiagan. 

—  Kome^lepiM  (equal-scaled).    IS.    Mwmtnina  el 

Japan. 
~  Jez»^n»ia  (Jeio.    Spruce^Jbr).    8S.    Ji 

—  Kkuftrow  (Khutrow).    M. 

—  ta*ioc9frpa  (woolly-coned).  Nonh- 
-  Menxie'tii  (Menties').  00.    May.    North^wil 

Amer.     1831. 

—  MertentMna  (Mertca's).    Island  of 

—  nderopkj^Un  (small-leaved).    IM.    Oi 

—  Mori*nda  (Morinda).    40.    North 

—  muerona'ia  (sharp-pointed).    IM. 
-»  Hi'rra  (black-Spmee).  00.  May.  N.AflMr.  i;i<L 

—  n(/bUiM  (noble).    0ft.    N.  Amer.    1831. 

—  NordmannU^na  (Nordmann's).     80.    Crimei 

—  obova'ta  (revcrsed-egg-conetf).    Siberia. 

—  nrienitftU  (eastern).  SO.   May.    Levant.  Iflk 

—  ;ffcea  (pitchy).    100.    May.    Gcfmaay.  IfSL 

—  — —  ApolUniM  (ApoUini).    Greeea. 
leiocla'da  (smooth -brandied). 

—  pfrhta  (piteh).    60.    May.    Siberia.     II 

—  ifiuirov(Pindrow).  100.May.Hiaudayaa.lB37. 

—  Pinttt'po  (Pinsapo).    0S.    Spain.    183L 

—  ftoli'ta  (neat).    50.    Mountuas  of  Japaa* 

—  reiigio'ea  (sacred).    ISO.     Mexico. 

—  ru'bra  (red.  Spruce).  68.  Hay.  N.  Amer.  l^Sft. 
mola'cea  (violet). 

—  — ■  afretiea  (arctic). 

—  <chrenkia'na  (Schrenk's).    Siberia. 

—  Sitelui'nnB  (Sitchan).    Island  of  Sitcha. 

—  triffo'na  (threcangled).    SdO.    Oregoa. 

—  Tnu'ga  (Tsuaan).    North  of  Japan. 
na'na  (dwarf). 

—  Webbia'na  {\VehW%),    9t.    Hioialaiaa.    II 


Labches.     (Za'ric) 
All  hardy  and  dedduooa. 

P.  Omeli'ni  (Gmelin's).    Northern  Siberia* 

—  Ghffithia'na  (Griffith's).    SO.    Nefie«L 

—  KamUeha'tika  (Ksmtschatka). 
— /tt'rijr  (larch).     loO.    Alps. 

re'penM  (creeping). 

p^ndula  (droopinc). 

—  Lrdebou'rii  (Ledebour's). 

—  iepto'lepig  (slender>sealed).    North  of 

—  mienca^rpa  (small-eoned).    100.    N. 

—  p^ndmla  (drooping).    N.  Amer. 

—  Sibi*rica  (Siberiaa)*    Siberia. 

PlNBS.      (Pt'ltvc) 
RALT-HA&DT  XTKBO&Smil^ 


100.  Mesioa. 


P.  ilptt/ce'iwie  (Apuleo).    10. 

—  Aifoeakni'ie  (Ayaeahnila). 

—  CanarWneis  (Canary).    « 

—  cembroVdee  (cembra-like).  30. 

—  I7eeoiMVfia(l>ukeofDcvoiiahin*a> 

188^ 


II 

itia. 
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m.Jif^tntm(€bn^\mfA),  M.  OutfaMlA.  1880. 
^Oermrdia'naiQentd**),    M.    Himalayas. 

—  Gttdonia^na  (OordoD**).    80.    Uexieo.    1840. 

—  OremrirMem  (Lady  Oranvilla'a).    SO.    Maxieo. 

1846. 

—  Bmrhow^gii  in»xtyft^»),   40.    Madeo.    1880. 

—  In'opA^/to  (taiooth-leaved}.  80.  Mexico*  1800. 

—  LiHdtey*t*na  ( Lindley'a).    Mexico. 

—  Itfu^/a'/ta  (long-leaved).   60.    Nefiaiil.    1801. 

—  marropk^Ua  (large-lehfcd).    Mexico.    1880. 

—  MonU$n^mm  (Moateiama't).    40.    Mexico. 

—  oeridentm'H*  (western).    80.    St.  Domingo. 
'-'90emftpa  (agg-<*a||Mil-ooBed).     40.     Mexico. 

1880. 

—  •oearpa¥4eB  (ooearpa-Uke).  Ooafciniala.  1880. 

—  Orizafle  {Mount  Orisala).  SO.    Oritala.   1845. 

—  yafiula  (■preadin^-lcao«0.  65.  Mexico.  1886. 

—  — -  Mtrffetu  (utraight). 

—  '—  maeroeafrpm  (larga-eoned). 

—  paepf^'Mtri/tms  (faUa-coned).  70.  Mexico.  1880- 

—  MUuteUim^mm  (Duke  of  Bedford**).     Mexico. 

1830. 

—  ^iiM'iuit  (CbiiMM).    40.    CUna.    lOtft. 

—  Teoeo'U  fTeocoto.    TwistBd),    100.    Mexico. 

182(1. 

—  IPtiiM«<erfa'iM(Marqviaof  Windieator'e).  80. 

Mexico.    1846. 

HARDT  BYBRGREVHS. 
i*.  Arafhiem  (Arabian).    Palestine. 

—  amMtra'/i*  (»outhern).    70.    Florida.    1730. 

—  «liM/rftfea(Austrian.B/fjc4r).June.  Austria.  1885. 

—  Bankritt'na  (Banks's  Scrub),    i  0.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1785. 

—  BentAtunia^na  (Bentbam's).   MO.   OaUfomia. 

1847. 

—  Br^iia  (Calabrian).    Calabria. 

—  Bumgea'na  (Range's).    Nortb  of  China. 

—  cv'mOra  (cembra.  Siberian)*  85.  May.  Siberia. 

1746. 

'— ^miia  (dwarf).    Siberia. 

^  CkiiKMima'na  (Chilmalm's).     46.    Nortb  of 
Mexico, 
itfisf'iiis  (common). 
ru'hra  (red).    Scotland. 
laHft/lia  (broad- leaved). 

—  edu'liM  (eatable-see^^.    North  Mexico. 

—  EkrenAe'rgU  (Ehrenberg*s).    100.    Mexico. 

—  esee'fea  (tall).    100.    Nepaol.    18SS. 

—  ^JB/a|rsoiifa'iia(Flnlayson's).    Cochin  China. 

—  ^e'.rtlCf  (pliant).    New  Mexico. 

—  .yynRO»/iVfMi(Capt.  Fremont's).  90.  California. 

1848. 

—  HaleptfnHM  (Aleppo.)  40.  Jnne.  Levant.  l68S. 
•—  mtmr¥itma  (maritime).  40.  May.  South  of 

Greece. 
-—  fn9pa(Jer9ep,  ?oor).  SO.  May.  N.  Amer.  1730< 
— ^  itu^gnU  (remarkable).    60.    California.    1833. 

—  iiumla*ri9  (island).    Philippines. 

—  KormWiuis  (Coreaa).     10.    Cores. 

—  LaasAerfiu'iiar Lambert's).  900.  N.  Am«r.  I887. 

—  — -  brevi/n'iia  (short  leaved). 

-—  lMr?eio(Cor»iran,  Larch). 80. May. Corsica.  181 4. 

—  Lhufeafna  (La  Llave's).     95.     Mexico.     1830. 

—  tnaeroea'rpa  (large-coned).     190.    California. 
>— JUTerittt'sji  (Merkus's).     100.    Sumatra. 

—  mi*li»  i9o1uiea9rd).  50.  May.  N.  Amer.  1730. 

—  moniifeola  (mountsin-top).    California.    1831. 

—  if «/^Ao  (Mugho).    May.    Austria. 

—  — ^  MmiliM  (lowly). 

—  — —  obtt'qua  (twistrd). 

'  —  rmmricvfta  (prickly>c«med).  40.  Cslifomia.  1848. 
--  otteosp^rmn  fscslv-se4>ded).     New  Mexico. 
PjUmMi^tia  (Pallas's).  70.  May.  Siberia.  1 610. 

—  parw^fi&ra  (small-Oowered).    Japan.    1846. 

—  Pe^rtiea  (Persian;.    South  of  Persia. 
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J*.  f¥%uM  (PVucoaa).    Mountains  of  RameBo. 
-^ pimmfaier  (ciiuter,  Pinaalar).  60.  June,  tfouth 

Europe.    1506. 
EMcare^na  (Escaren's). 

—  •— ^  Lemamiiina  (Sir  C.  Lemon's).   80.   May. 

—  —  ml'iior  (less-coited).    60.    May.    Franco* 

—  — •-  wuiegaftu  (varl«gated-lcaDed>.    May. 

— /M'fMa(«/oM«-pine).  M.  June.  South  Europe. 

1548. 

^ Cre'tiem  (Cretan).    May.    Crete. 

fra'gUiM  (tbin-thelted),  60.  May.    South 

Europe. 

—  ponder&am  (weightj-«Motferf).  50.  N.  Amer.  1 898. 

—  pum¥lio  (dwarf).    90.    May.    Europe. 

—  fntfngeiu  (stinging).  40.  May.  N.  Amer.  1804. 

—  PyrAM^iosCPyrenean).  50.  Mav.  Pyrenees.  1 804. 

—  rmdiafta  (radiated-sCKi/ed).    100.    California. 

—  rennofta  (resinous).  80.  May.  N.  Amer.  1756. 

—  rt>i4te  (stiff).    80.    May.    N.  Amer.    1750. 

—  ruf^  (rude).    Mexico. 

^Smbim^nm   (Sabine's).     190.    March.    CaU* 
fomia.     1839. 

—  ur&Hma  (late).  40.  May.    N.  Amer.    17I8. 

—  «froM/(/rmic  (cone-sham»d).     190.    Mexico. 

—  Un/bu9  (terge-eoned.  Wejfmouth).  900.  April. 

N.  Amer.    1705. 

o'Ma  (White).     100.    May. 

5rce<^o'Ua  (short-leaved).    100.    April. 

—  sy/'ie'sjrit  (wood.  5cofcA)   80.  May.  ScotUnd. 

—  ftf'da  (frankincense).  80.  May.  Florida.  1719. 

—  t^nui/o'lia  (slender-leaved).    SO.    Guatimala. 

—  tuAereuta*ta  (warted).     100.    California. 

—  vmrUfbiHB  (variable-two-aiMt./Aretf-leaMif).  40. 

May.    N.  Amer.    17SO. 

Pzp,  in  floriculture,  is  a  single  corolla 
or  flower,  where  several  grow  npoo  a 
common  stem,  as  in  the  Polyanthus  and 
Auricula.  The  pips  thus  growing  to- 
gether are  described  as  a  TVuu. 

Pi'PEB.  Pepper.  (From  prptoy  to  di- 
gest; referring  to  the  stimulating  power. 
Nat.  ord.,  Pepperwortt  [Piperacece]. 
lion.,  2-Diandria  3-  Triandria,) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  sandy  soil .  in  heat  t  also  by 
suckers  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  Winter 
temp.,  50^  to  60^ ;  summer,  60"  to  80".  The  genus 
contains  the  Pepper-plant  and  the  Betle,  of  which 
the  leaf  is  chewed  in  India  as  much  as  tobacco  is 
in  the  west. 

P.  h^Ue  (betle).    6.    B.  Tnd.    1804. 

—  di'aeolor  (two-coloured).  4.  July.  W.  Ind.  1891. 

—  ge»rctf|a'<Mm(«iP0Ueis-JAinted).9.Jamaica.l893. 
—.  fla'&nun  (smooth).     10.    Campcachy.     1768. 

—  glottcr'sccfw  (milky-green).    3.     Peru.    1899. 
•—  Zsiiri/tf'/riim  (laurd-leaved).  10.  July.  W.  lnd« 

1764. 

—  U/ngum  (long).    6.    June.     B.  InH.    1788. 

—  Mt'grvm  (black).    0.     E.  Ind.     I79O. 

—  toin«n^(/nim (downy).  14.  Auirust.  W.Ind.  1766 

—  trioifcuin  (triicctous).    6.     E.  Ind.     1818. 

—  tuberrult^tum  (pimpled).    6.    8.  Amer.    I8I6. 

—  umbeUaftutn  (umbeUed).  8.  June.  W.Ind.  1748. 

PiPERiDOE.    The  Barb«rry. 

Pipes  for  heating  hortieultural  struc- 
tures are  preferably  made  of  cast  iron, 
painted  black.  Earthenware  has  been 
recommended  for  tlie  purpose ;  but  they 
are  so  much  more  liable  to  breakage  and 
leakage,  aa  to  outweigh  any  original  8av- 

2t 


tag  ia  tlie  eoat,    ¥01  draining,  «aTthen 
pipas  wkh  »  bore  an  iacli  in  diameter  are 
the  beet. 
Tabl*  of  tbc  qaantJLT  of  pipe,  four  inthn  ^t- 
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To  BacerUio  bj  the  abore  table  the 

Saantit;  of  pipe  which  will  heat  one 
lODBftDd  cubio  feet  of  air  per  miauie, 
fad,  in  the  first  oolnmQ,  the  tempera 
lure  con-espouding  to  mat  of  tiie  ex- 
ternat  air,  and  in  one  of  the  other  <m>- 
lumns  find  the  temperatnreof  the  room; 
then,  in  this  latter  column,  and  on  the 
line  which  corresponds  with  the  external 
tempentture,  the  requirad  nomher  of  feet 
cf  pipe  nill  be  found. 

PiPEWORT.  Srwcau'dm. " 
firuia,  a  mode  of  propngattng  the 
Carnation,  Picoltt,  end  Pink,  is  onlf 
another  word  for  a  cutting.  Some  per- 
■ona  pull  off  the  pipings  from  the  plant, 
and  Bticli  tliem  in  without  more  ado,  but 
this  is  a  sloveDly  way  ;  beside,  in  palling 
off  the  pipings,  the  mun  stem  of  the 
plant  i»  maierially  injured,  and  often  de- 
stroyed. The  mors  oorrcctwaj  is,  witba 
iharp  knife,  to  out  off  the  side  shoot 
(lose  to  the  stem,  without  injuring  it. 
leaving  a  gnfflcient  number  of  ahaots  to 
prenerre  the  health  ot  the  planL  Take 
otl  one  kind  at  once,  making  the  proper 
DDmber  or  lall;  at  the  same  timei  then 
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drees  the  pipings  bjcntting  offthe  towtr 
leaves,  leaving  about  four  at  the  top. 
These  four  leaves  ahoald  not  be  mud- 
lated  or  shortened,  as  thej  are  the  or^taiu 
to  send  down  sap  to  form  the  roota.  Pol 
the  piping<i  in  pots  filled  with  light  eaitb, 
and  a  oovering  of  saod  upon  it.  Plaeelhm 
in  a  ftame  with  a  little  bottom-beat,  ki 
tering  gently  when  drf,  and  shading  fna 
the  sun  until  Um;  are  ripened.    3tt  Ct»- 

PxPTi'itraoB.  (From  pivio,  to  fall,  and 
antlwt,  a  flower ;  short  doratiaii  of  the 
flowers.  NsL  ord.,  LrgmmiiiBmi  Planti 
[Fabacenl.  Lino.,  10.Z>H>iiirfru  I-JVon- 

"■■"-      Allied  to  A-nagjria.) 

freelr  i  catlinRi  of  ripa  ikoatiaiulera  kBBd-li(ki: 

aald  t»laeea.  fmr  nortfa  of  '.'^^Tn 
P.NlJuMtuit  INcpIuleHj.     I*.   TiUaw.    Mq. 

PiquE'RU.  (Named  after  J.  Pi^tunt, 
a  Spanish  botanist.  KsLord.,  Ctnuwiln 
[Asieraeen].    Linn.,   IB-Sjpa^flicfM  1- 

Hudrberbaanupennidia.   S«4^taIdMi 

lilfiBltHi  Lq  aprir  -      ■■       " 

f.  Irfiu'nifB  (1 


.    I7SB. 

Pisoi'DU.  Jam aick  Dogwood.  (Froa 
pUeii,  a  fln  h ,  and  crrfa,  to  kill ;  the  leav«a, 
twigs,  and  bark  are  used  to  stapeff  Aik. 
Hii.  Old.,  Ltguminoiit  PianU  [Fabaeea]. 
hino,  lO-MoFoiitlphia  B-Diriidria,  Al- 
lied to  Andirs.) 


—  irrlMrfnii  (nd 

FiSTi'cu.  Pistachis.trea.  (Altoed 
from  its  Arabic  name,  Favilaf.  Nat.  ord. 
Teribintht  [Anscardiacea!],  Lion.,  S- 
Diacia  0  Ptntandria.  Allic'd  la  Schinits.') 
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OBCIDlTOtJS  TRCEC. 
p.  ilfl^wlfea  (Atlantic).    IS,    Biahnj,    ]7pt. 

—  m^iiea  (be&rdlcts).     Russia.    1844. 

'—  terebfntkuc  (turpentine-tree).  SO.  Jium.  Soutb 
Europe.    l056. 

apkmneafrpa  (roond-fimited).  May.  Ever- 
green. 

^twf«(true).    SO.    Majr,    Syria.    1770. 

—  — —  NarbofufnnM  (Narbonne).  SO.  April.  Nar- 

bonne.     1759. 

—  —  Mf&Ha  (fchree-leaieted).  St.  May.  SyrU. 

Pi'sTiA.  (From  pUiiUum,  the  female 
organ ;  sif^nifying  the  appearance  of  the 
spathe  inflorescence.  Nat.  ord..  Duck- 
weeds [Pistiacee].  Linn.,  2ft-J)iacia  1- 
M&nandria,) 

BcavtiAil  atofe  aqnatie.  Seeda  and  diritiona ; 
rich,  atrong  loam  {  a  tub.  or  tank  in  the  plant- 
atore  or  aquarium. 

J».  «<r«li0'/«e  (wo/er-aoldier.  Water  Uttuee),  1. 
Greenish.    Jamaica.    184S. 

PiSTORi'wu.  (Derivation  not  explained. 
Nat.  ord.,  Houteleeki  [Crassalacee]. 
linn.,  lOheeandria  b-Decmgynia.  Allied 
to  Cotyledon.) 

Hardy  bienniala.  Seeda  in  any  dry  aoil,  in  an 
ezpoecd  place,  or  a  rock-work,  in  April. 

P.  17u!pa'iiic«(8paa!»b).|.  Red.  June.  Spain.1790. 

Pi'suM.  The  Pea.  (From  pis,  the  Celtic 
aame.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plauls  [Fa- 
bacee].  Linn.,  17 -JHadeipMa  ^Decan^ 
dria,) 

Perennials,  leeda  and  diriaiona }  annuals,  seeds 
■own  according  to  the  time  the  produce  is  wintcd ; 
ridi,  deep  soil,  where  tbey  will  neither  suffer  from 
damp  oer  drought.    See  ?■▲. 

HARDY  HXRBACSOUS. 
P.  Amerieafiutm  (American).  1.  Purple.  S.  Amer. 

1800. 
'-  wimrftimmm  (sea).    1^.    Pnrple.    Engtand. 

HAADT  ANVUAL8. 
P.  mrvefnu  (field).    S.    Red.    South  Europe. 
-^  ela'tum  (tall),    ft.    Dark  blue.     Iberia.     18S0. 

—  /DmaViU  (Jomardi's).  8.  White.  Egypt.  1820. 

—  aat^vum  (eomin on-cultivated).      S.      White. 

South  Europe. 
kufwkile  (humble).    1.    White. 

—  — —  maeroeafrpum  (large-podded).  4.  White. 

— quadraftum  (squared).    S.    White. 

smochmnftum  (susared).    4.    White. 

<-~ umbeUi^tum  (umbelled).    4.    Purple* 

—  TheMieum  (Theban).    3.    1839. 

Pit  in  the  Slavs  is  the  excavation,  or 
brick  inclosare,  in  which  is  the  tan,  or 
other  material  for  plunging  the  pots ;  and 
/air  Forcing,  it  is  a  structoie  having  a  glass 
TooA  and  differing  from  a  hothed  and 
frame  only  in  being  large,  and  with  sides 
fixed  to  the  soil.  {8es  Hotbed  and  Ms- 
ion  for  examples  of  varioos  kinds  of  Pit.) 
A  Cold  Pit  is  one  where  no  artificial  heat 
is  nsed,  the  protection  the  plants  receive 
being  given  solely  by  coverings.  During 
rammer  and  spring,  these  pits,  when  not 
•overed,  are  still  a  great  protection  to 


plants  by  their  walls.    Either  a  Melon  of 

Cucumber  Pit  unheated,-t}r  an  inclosare 
made  with  turf  walls,  and  covered  with 
the  glass  lights  of  a  hotbed  frame,  an- 
swer admirably  as  cold  pita. 

PrrcAi'RKiA.  (Named  after  Dr,  Pit- 
eaim.  Nat  ord.,  Bromelworia  [Bromelia- 
ae»].  Linn.,  %-Octandria  J 'Monogtfnia. 
Allied  to  Tillandsia.) 

StOTe  herbaceous  perennials.  DiTislon,  and  bjr 
suckers  in  spring,  or  when  they  can  best  be  ob- 
tained ;  sandy,  fihry  peat,  and  good,  mellow  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60^  to  AA^)  summer,  Oo**  to  85^. 

F.«'l*(^(whit«.flowered).    8.    White.      Sep- 
tember.    Brasil.     1884. 

—  •agM^o'lla  (narrow-leaved).  S.  Scarlet.  Santa 

Cma.    1777- 
-*  Armstsafia  (tefigre^ed-bracted).      S.      Scarlet. 
April.    W.  Ind.    1799. 

—  brometimfa^Ha  (pine-apple-leaved).  S.  Scarlet. 

June.    Jamaica.     1781. 

—  CMle^nsU  (ChUi).  1.  Scarlet.  July.  ChiU.  1820. 

—  eoareta'ta  (pressed-together).  4.  Yellow.  July. 

ChilL    ISftS. 

—  eckinsfta  (echinated-yfewered).  Cream.  Mexico. 

January.    1858. 

—  emesfpa  (atemleas).  Scarlet.  July.  New  Gre- 

nada.    ISSQi 
— A>'<i>me«  (flame-eo/owred).     9.    Flame.    No* 

vember.    Rio  Janeiro.    18S6. 
— ./Wr/Wra'oea(scurfy).S.Bed.  July.  S^Amer.  I8l6. 
~  Aif'ml/te  (low).  1.  Scarlet.  July.  S.  Amer.  1888. 

—  <»/eirr(/<y/<a  (entire>leaTed)«  S.   Red.  August. 

W.  Ind.     1888. 

—  Merme'dia  (intermediate).   9.  ScarleU   Jaly. 

S.  Amer.     I8S0. 

—  ind^re  (iria-flowered).  S.  Scarlet.  Jnly.  8. 

Amer.     18'iO. 
~~  latifo^tia  (broad-leared).   8.  Scarlet.   Augoat. 
W.  Ind      1785. 

—  toN^/i-tfa(lonfr.;eaved).  i.  Scarlet.  Df*cembcr. 

Liir.s.     1852. 

—  wuMoroea'lgjt  (large-calyxe^l).  Yellow.  S.  AoiflT. 

J8A8. 

—  muaeo^ta  (hoary).  Red.  December.  St.  PetozA- 

burg. 

—  ri'ngetu  (gspinr).    Crimsoo.     Demernn« 

—  t^ami'iMo  (tonjT-stamened).    2.      Sctrlou    J,v 

nuary.    8.  Amer.    188:}. 
->  Muao^oleue  (sweet-soented).  S.  Yellow.  July 
Brasil.     1884. 

—  imlphi/rea  (sulphnr-ytowertfd).  s.  Yellow.  Au- 

gust.   W.  Ind.     1797- 

—  umduMta  (wavy).  Scarlet.  July.  Brasil.  1848. 

—  unduiat^o'iia  (waved-leaved).  U.  White.  May. 

Brasil. 

—  — —  gigante^a  (gigantic).  6.  White.  February. 

PiTOBSiULEAF.  Neps'nthes  phjfUa'm- 
phora. 

Pitohrs-plaht.  Neps'nihss  distiUato'ria, 
Pittobfo'rum.  (From  pitte,  to  tar  or 
pitch, and  8;>orM,  seed;  seeds  covered  with 
resinous  pulp.  Nat  ord.,  Pittosporads 
[Pittosporacee].  linn*,  b-PsntandrtA  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Oreenhouae,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cattincpt  of 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April,  M.d 
kept  in  a  close  frame,  without  bottom-heat ;  ear  iV| 
flbry  loam  and  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  peat.  WIi«tiv 
tomp.,  88*  to  Hf*i  summev,  00*  to  75*.    Toifrtt 
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tuid  undiMlum  ham  ddtffbCf«Uv*Mented4o«ren, 
ftnd  both  haT«  itood  agmintt  wmfla,  io  Uie  elimaM 
of  Londoo,  with  a  little  protection. 

P,  AMder$t/nii  (Anderaon'e).  4.  YeUow.  Haj.  N. 
Holland.    1880. 

—  intgtt^tfi/Iittm  (nKncmAeacwtd).     1.     Tdlov. 

June.    N.  S.  Walea.     I8S0. 

—  H'eolor  (tvo-coloared).     S.    ChoeoUte.    Van 

Diemen's  Land.    184S. 

—  braHeoUfhun  (amall-braeted).  Norfolk  lalaad. 

1S87. 
'  CajM'fMe  (Cttpe).    May.    18S0. 
^  coriafeeum  (leathery-leaMrf).   8.  Blue.    May. 

Madeira.    1783. 

—  ewrmfi/lium  (eomns-leaTed).  S.  Brown.  May. 

New  Zealand.    18S7. 

—  ferrugVneum  (roaty-lrneeif).  6.  Yellow.  March. 

Guinea.    1787' 

—  flt/vum  (jMoW'/lo¥Mtred),  Yellow.    Febraary. 

Australia. 
^fMfbmm  (tewny-leaeed).  S.  Yellow.  AprU.  N. 
Holland.    1880. 

—  glabrwftum  (•mooth).  1^.  Bright  yellow.  May. 

Hong-Kong.    184ft. 

—  hfrtum  {htATj'&raneked),    4.    Yellow.    May. 

Canariea.    1888. 
~  ttgustri/u'lium  (privet-leaved).  0.  September. 
N.  Holland.     1883. 

—  MaurUia'num  (Mauritius).    8.   Yellow.   May. 

Mauritius.    1886. 

—  Ma'vii  (May's).    3.    1845. 

»  eler/f/Zmm  (olive-leaved).    N.  Holland.    I88S. 

~  r«»o/u'<um  (curled  badc-lesoMi).  0.  YeUow. 
March.    N.  Holland.     1799. 

~  tenuijo'tium  (thin-leaved).  4.  May.  N.  Hol- 
land.   1880. 

—  Tohi'ra  (Tobira).  18.  White.  May.  Japan.  1804. 

—  tomen/o'niin  (woolly-/eavM<).  0.  YeUow.  July. 

N.  Holland.     1884. 

—  tmdtdaftum  (waved-to«»erf).  )0.  White,  green. 

April.    N.  8.  Wales.    1780. 
earJef«('f«m(varieirated-Ira0MO.S.  WUte, 

yellow.     April.     Gardens. 

Plaoiolobium.    (Prom  plaffios,  tmns- 

▼erse,  and  lobos^  a  pod.    Nat.  urd.,  Legu' 

minoua  Plants  [Yahhcedd],  Linn.,  17-Z>ta- 

deiphiOf  4-Deoandr%a,     Allied  to  Hovea.) 

Grernhoase  evergreen*  purple-flowered  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of 
jfoung  shoots,  or  the  »mall  side-shoots,  when  two 
wche*  in  length,  taken  oif  close  to  the  stem; 
sandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
pois,  charcosJ,  and  dried  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  40**  to  4S^;  summer,  00^  to  7A^. 
P,  akorozemmft^tium  (chorosema-leaved).  S. 
March.     1884. 

—  </M/o7ium  (holly-leaved).    8.    March.    1884. 

Pla'nera.  (Named  after  J.  Planer, 
ft  German  botaoist  Nat.  ord.,  Elm%oorU 
[UlniacefB].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  8-7V- 
tragynia.    Allied  to  the  Elm.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  trees.  Layers,  and  grafting 
on  the  elm ;  common,  rich  loam. 

P.  tarpinif&lia  (hornbeam-leaved).  Green.  April. 

Siberia. 
*  Ome/ffitf  (Omelin's).   18.  Brown.    April.    N. 

Araer.    I8i6. 
mm.  pani/oUla    (small-leaved).      Green.      April. 

Caucsmis. 
'"  Richtt'rdi  (Richard's).     IS.     Brown.    April. 

N.  Amer.     17^0. 

FlaM£-xubb.    Plaia*nu9. 


Vhum'Phkjn,  BotgU^a tealof^nimm 

Plantaxh.    Mvlwiu 

Pla'mtia.  (Named  by  Dr.  Hoiwit 
after  Mr,  Plmd^  nurseryman  al  Ghcad^ 
in  commemondon  of  his  suoeeis  in  cro» 
breeding.  Nat.  ord.,  Jriia  [Ixidacoa]. 
Linn.,  S-TWonilria  VMimog^  AUied 
to  Sisyrinohinm.) 

Oreenhooic  bulb.  Senda  in  spring,  hi  a  dMi 
hotbed  I  ofiaetsi  light,  rich,  sandy  m*»I^"^ 
requiring  to  be  tak«s  up,  or  protected  las  Ami 
during  winter. 

P.fitfva  (yeUow).     Yellow.     JuM.    Cift  rf 
Good  Hope.    1848. 

PLmmio.  The  end  of  October  is  tbi 
best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plintafl 
kinds  of  trees  and  bashes  which  eait 
their  leaves  in  winter,  whether  frmt-bear- 
ing  or  ornamental ;  bnt  all  the  evognet 
American  plants,  as  the  Bho^/MniKn, 
may  be  planted  in  October,  as  well  a 
in  July,  August,  or  September— the  liglii 
months  for  getting  in  mo^t  eTergrani. 
For  directions  as  to  planting  JPnrif-M, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  iitidt 
Stations;  but  much  of  the  followisg 
directions  relative  to  planting  ornimestil 
trees  and  shrubs  is  generally  appliciUt. 
Wherever  they  are  to  be  placed,  if  Um 
soil  is  at  all  dry  at  the  bottom,  no  mitttr 
how  poor  it  may  be,  it  should  be  stizved 
or  trenched  three  feet  deep.  In  the  eiae 
of  single  plants,  where  a  pit  or  hole  oeJj 
is  reqnir^.  the  narrowest  diameter  oogkt 
to  be  four  feet,  and  if  the  bottom  sol  i> 
poor,  it  should  be  removed,  and  some  good 
added  instead;  bnt  loose  soil  of  tfaii 
description  will  subside  in  tine,  tod  if 
the  plants  are  tied  to  stdies,  si  many 
need  be  to  keep  them  firm  the  fint  jetf 
or  two,  the  Hinking  of  the  soil  ftom  under 
the  roots  may  cause  them  to  strtia,  or 
otherwise  injure  them,  by  cnekiiig  ltd 
letting  in  the  dry  winds  to  them.  Ano- 
ther evil  is,  that  when  trees  thus  planted 
sink  down  gradually,  additional  soil  is 
placed  over  the  roots  to  make  the  nff* 
face  level,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  plant- 
ing too  deep  in  the  first  instance,  ud 
deep  planting  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
Therefore  the  loose  or  new  Boil  beneatk 
the  roots  ought  to  be  gntly  preesed 
down,  and  the  pit  filled  up  to  near  tba 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  to  within  kbRS 
or  four  inches  of  it,  so  that  whtro  the 
tree  or  bush  is  planted,  the  gnrfieeof  tba 
pit  will  appear  a  little  mound,  seveial 
inches  above  the  surrounding  snrfaoc. 
Plant  fruit-trees  shallow  and  on  bard 
bottoms,  u>  prevent  their  getting  too  taxn- 
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ilant;  bat  id  gardemng  for  ornAmenUl 
plants,  the  move  healthy  and  vigorous  we 
mn  grow  them  the  more  ornamental  they 
will  be,  nnless,  indeed,  they  are  rather 
tender  for  our  climate.  In  that  case  shal- 
low planting  on  a  solid  or  unloosed  bot- 
tom suits  them  best,  as  they  cannot  grow 
too  strong,  and  the  wood  will  therefore 
ripen  better.  The  shrub  being  taken  up 
with  long,  bare  roots,  and  a  host  of  small 
fibres,  and  a  considerable  ball  of  soil  at- 
tached close  up  to  the  bole  or  bottom  of 
the  plant,  place  this  ball  in  the  middle  of 
the  prepared  pit,  and  fill  in  the  loose  soil 
under  the  strong  roots,  so  that  they  may 
lie  in  their  natural  poHition;  and  in  doing 
it,  if  the  small  fibres  are  pressed  down 
too  much,  loosen  them  back  again,  and 
fill  in  any  cavities  under  the  bole  or  main 
roots.  When  the  roots,  great  and  small, 
eaeh  of  them  branching  out  in  straight 
fines,  are  as  regular  as  they  can  be 
plaoed,  some  of  the  lower  ones  will  be 
out  of  sight,  but  the  minority  are  still 
in  view.  Over  those  put  a  little  better 
soil,  thus:  take  a  spadeful,  and  throw  it 
past  the  stem  of  the  plant  on  the  roots 
on  the  opposite  side  to  you,  so  that  the 
soil  runs  along  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  roota.  If  you  throw  it  on  the  roots 
next  to  yoa,it  will  run  against  their  direc- 
tion and  turn  baek  their  small  points, 
which  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  old 
way  of  shaking  the  plant  up  and  down 
at  this  stage.  When  all  the  roots  are 
covered  an  inch  or  two,  the  watering-pot 
must  come,  with  a  laige  rose  to  it,  and 
jou  must  water  all  over  the  surface 
heartily,  even  if  it  is  a  rainy  day.  This 
watering  is  to  do  the  business  of  the  old 
shaking — settle  the  finer  particles  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  The  rest  of  the  soil, 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  may 
be  thrown  on  anyhow,  if  the  lumps  are 
broken  small,  so  that  the  surface  is  pretty 
smooth,  and  formed  into  a  shallow  basin 
to  hold  the  future  waterings.  A  stout 
stake,  or  stakes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  should  be  driven  down  before 
the  earth  is  put  over  the  roots,  to  keep 
the  plant  from  wind-waring.  When  large, 
bushy  evergreens  are  to  be  removed,  their 
branohes  must  be  tied  up  towards  the 
stem  by  passing  a  rope  or  strong  cord 
round  them  before  commencing  at  the 
mots. 

PLASBZHa  is  a  mode  of  repairing  or 
modifying  a  hedge  by  bending  down  a 
yortioa  of  the  shoots,  oatting  them  half 


through  near  the  ground  to  render  th  em 
more  pliable,  and  twisting  them  araon  g 
the  upright  stems,  so  as  to  render  th  e 
whole  more  effective  as  a  fence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  all  the  branohes 
alive.  For  this  purpose,  the  branohes  to 
be  plashed,  or  bent  down,  must  not  be 
cut  more  than  half  through,  in  order 
that  a  sufficient  portion  of  s^p  may  rise 
up  from  the  root  to  keep  alive  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches.  Where  hedges 
are  properly  formed  and  kept,  they  can 
very  seldom  require  to  be  thus  maimed. 

Plaster  or  Pabib.    See  Gy'psum. 

Platanths'ba.  (From  platySf  broad, 
and  anthera, an  anther.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids 
[Orchidaceo].  Linn.,  20-Oynandria  1- 
Monandria.) 

Chleflj  bmrdf  oreliUU.  Beeda,  ebieflj  sown  m 
■ooa  »•  irtp«.  in  looM,  moMj,  pcatj  toil  i  peat 
Mid  lottm,  with  a  litU«  ehalk ;  hardy  one*  kept  m 
alplnas.  In  n  frame,  defended  from  heavy  raine 
and  from  levere  froets,  and  the  atmosphere  round 
them  moist,  by  watering  the  ground  or  moaa  on 
which  they  stand.  Several  r^uire  the  protee- 
tion  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  Habenafria  i^o^Ha 
andjfn'M  have  been  added  to  this  genus. 
P.eiU^rU  (hair-fringed).     YeUow.    June.    N. 

Amer.    17O0* 
— >  etiaUfta  (crested).    Yellow.    September.    N. 
Amer.     iSnO. 

—  dUaitfU  (spread).    14.    White.    September. 

Canada.     18)S. 
— >f«iAria'to((fringed).PurpIe.June.Csnada.l799. 

—  kerbfiota  (sBkall-herb).     Green.     June.      N. 

Amer.    1 789. 

—  Jbolo|M'te/a  (aU-petalad).    White.    May.    Ca^ 

nada.    isto. 

—  Hooktfri   (Hooker's).     Green.      June.      N. 

Amer.    ISiS. 

—  hmferMrea  (northern).     Green.     June.     N. 

Amer.    180S. 

—  ineif$a  (cut).  Pale  yellow.  June.  N.  Amer.  1820. 

—  ptgcMd^  (butterfly •like).     Yellow.     June. 

N.  Amer.    I8S6. 

—  Smaafnnm  (Susanna).    Green,  white.    E.  Ind. 

1884.    Stove. 

Pla'tanus.  Plane-tree.   (From  platyt, 

broad;  the  wide-spreading  head  of  the 

trees.    Nat  ord..  Planet  [Platanacee]. 

Linn.,  Hl-Monmeia  9-Polyandria.) 

Hardy  dedduous  trees*  flowering  in  April. 
Seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  preserved  until  spnng ; 
cuttings,  also,  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  ehiefly 
and  most  quickly  by  layers  in  aatumn  and  spring ; 
deep,  mellow  loam. 
F.  oceUientt^tiM  (western).    78.  N.  AB)«r.    1089. 

—  — —  oMVea     9ariegu*ta     (golden-vaciegated- 

iMMtf).    78.     1846. 
integrif&lia  (entite-leaved).    TV.    184ft. 

—  — —  keterophp'Um  (various-leaved).    America. 

1848. 

—  0Picn<«'Mt  (eastern).    68.    Levant.    1548. 

menifu'Um  (maple-leaved).    78*    Levant. 

dimea*ta  (wedge-faaMtf).     88.     Levantt 

I7S9. 

—  —  HuptMe*  (Spanish).    78.    Spafai. 
imehuaflm  (cut^leorerf).    78.    I84S. 

—  *■—  m^mainfam  (monsuous).    78.    1  M4« 
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Pt.attob']iit]M.  (From  platyt,  broad, 
find  Aer«M,  a  horn ;  form  of  tlie  fertile 
fronds.  Nat.  ord.,  Fems  [Polypodiaoee]. 
Linn.,  2^0ryptogamia  l-FUicet,} 

Stove  F«nis.    See  Pbbiib. 

Browo.    Attgatt. 


Brown.     April* 
July.     Bforeton 


P,  aMeo^me  (e1k*s-horn).    {. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1808. 
'^bi/t/rme  (two-«haped).     4. 

E.  Ind.     1842. 

—  graffide  (grand).     Brown. 

Baj.     1828. 

^ eiemma'ria   (•temm«ria).    I.    Brown.    May. 
Guinea.    188S. 

Platychi'luh.    This  shculd  be  added 

to  Gompholobium. 

Pf  CeManum  (Gel's).   8.   Yellow.    N.  Holland. 
1820. 

Platyco'don.    (Frora   platys,   broad, 

and  kodony  a  bell ;  form  of  flower.     Nat. 

ord.,  BeUworU  [CampanolaoesB]     Linn., 

bPentandria  l-MonogyMta.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perenniala.  Seeds  and  divi- 
sions in  spring,  and  rictin^  of  young  shoots  in 
»umnier,  under  a  hand-light;  sand/,  mellow 
loam. 

■>.  graadijlt/rum  (large-flowered).  1.  Blue.  June. 
Dahuria.     1783. 

—  ^^  o'/Aa  (white).    1.    White.    June.    North 

uf  China.     184ft. 
— '  — —  aftha  aemipl^nm  (semi-double-wMte).    1. 
White.    June.    China.     1845. 

PiiATYLo'fiiuu.      Flat    Pea.      (From 

platjfSf  broad,  and  lobosy  a  pod.  Nat.  ord., 

Ltifuminoua  Plants    [Fabacese].    Linn., 

\(\MonafUlphia  6-Decandiia,    Allied  to 

Hovea.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland, 
and  orange-flowered,  except  where  otherwise 
mentioned.  Seeds  in  spring,  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
alter  placing  them  several  hours  in  water,  at  a 
lemp.  pf  mo^;  also  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
npened  short  shoota  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
in  April;  fibry,  sandy  peat  chieflv,  with  a  very 
little  ftbrj  loam,  charcoal,  and  broken  potsherds, 
with  pots  extra  well  drained.  Stagnant  water, 
especially  in  winter,  destroys  them.  Winter 
temp.',  40^  to  49P. 

P./ormt/utm  (beautiM).    4.    July.    ITgo. 

-- Murrajfofnmm   (Murray's).    1.    Yellow,  red. 

^lay.     1883. 
"^  obtueafngulum  (obtuse-angled).    1.    Yellow, 

Ted.    May.    1833. 

—  oiNi'fwm  (egg-/ea0ft().    4.    July.    1798. 

•— paroi/ff/rttm  (small-flowered).  4.   Julv.   1793, 

—  trUu^gutu're  (triangular-ZeaeMl).  4.  July.  1808, 

Platyi.o'ma.  (From  plaiys^  broud,  and 
fomff,  an  edge.  NaL  ord.,  Femt  [Poljpo- 
diacee].  Linn.,24-Oryp(o^amia  i-FUices.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Fern.    See  Fsbhi. 

P.  Andromedmfo'tiu  (Andromeda-Zeaeed).    May. 
1840. 

—  a^iro^purpufrea  (dark  purple).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1770. 
->-  Bro'wnii  ^Brown's).    May.    Australia. 

—  calome^Umoe  (beautiful-dark).    May.    Cape  of 

<tood  Hope.     1843. 

—  corim'ta  ihtart-sbnpedJ.S.  June.  Mexico.  1848. 


P./ofaii^fsiekle-alMpwl).  1.  Uny   K.noOMA 

18SS. 

—  >fenu>'«a  (sigsag).    May.    Peru.     1888. 

^^  gnmdi/u'lia  (large-leaved).     S.      ScplMnbiir. 
W.  Ind.    17B8> 

—  roli»Nrfi/</iia  (round-leaved).   14-   Jaly-    N«« 

Zealand.     1824. 

—  aagittafta  (arrow-shaped).   3.   Jane.  9.  Aaer. 

1886. 

—  Urn^efUM  (three-leidleted}.  14.  Mesim.  IttO^ 

Plattlo'phos.  (From  plmigs,  broad, 
and  iopho$,  a  orest ;  seed-pod  eompressed 
80  aa  to  seem  winged.  Nac  ord^  CimowKadb 
[Canoniaoea].  Linn.,  lO-Dteandrim  2- 
Digynia.    Allied  to  Weinmannia.) 

Greenhouse  everprreen  tree.    Cwtttn^  ef  fipa 
shoots  in  aand,  under  a  gbsa,  in  April  or  liiy ; 
loam  and  peat.    Winter  temp  ,  40°  to  48*. 
P.  /r(^o<ia'te(three-leafleted.  White  AA\.  Wluife 
June.    Cape  ol  Good  Hope.    int. 

Plattfb'talum.     (From  platj/s,  broad, 

and  petulunif  a  petal.  Nat.  ord.,  Crmci/ft 

[BrasidcacesB].  Linn.,  Ib-Tetradjfnamm.^ 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeds,  mad  drav 
sions  in  spring ;  sandy  peat,  in  n  very  ahdtettd 
border,  but  better  still  treated  u»  an  nlp«oeher> 
baceoua  plant,  by  giving  It  rather  n  ahndy  pleas 
in  summer,  and  protecting  it  frata  vet  mad  c^ 
in  winter. 

P.  purjntra'ecene  (purplish).   4.    Porplialu  Ibf . 
MelviUe  Island.    1887. 

Pultystb'mok.     (From  pUtyg^  broad, 

and  stemoHf  a  stamen.    Nat.  ordL,  P^ppf- 

wortt  [Papayeracen].   Linn.,  Id-Pa/yan- 

dria  1-Monogynia,) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  annvals.  Seeds  b 
April ;  common,  rich,  light  soil. 

J>.  C«M/e'nKcM  (Califomiaa).   I.   Anpu*.  0^ 
fornia.     1888. 

—  leioeafrput  (smooth-fruited).     1.     J^,    8^ 

berin.    1837* 

PukTTSTx'oxA.    (From  platgSy  broad. 

and  ttlgmoy  the  female  organ.    Nat  ord.. 

Poppy  wort*  [Fapaveraeefe].    Linn.,  13- 

Poiyandria  l-Monoyynia,     Allied  to  Pla- 

tystemon. ) 

Half-hardy  herbneeons  perenniaL    Seeds  nsd 
divisions  in  spring  ;  common,  light  sod; 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 

P.  lineefre  (narrDW-leaved).    4*     TcOow. 
fornia.    1883. 

PLEASURK-aBouin)  is  a  eoUeetiTe 
for  that  combination  of  parterres,  lavaa, 
Hhrubberies,  waters,  arboars,  dkc,  vfaiefa 
are  noticed  individnally  in  these  parses. 
One  observation  majr  be  applied  to  ail — 
let  congmity  preside  over  the  whole.  It 
is  a  great  fault  to  have  any  one  of  those 
portions  of  the  pleasnre-gTonnd  in  ex- 
i  cess ;  and  let  the  whole  be  ptoportioBed 
to  the  residence.  It' is  qnite  as  obieo* 
tionable  to  be  over-gardened  as  to  be 
over-honsed. 

Plkctba'stbus*     (From   pUHrom.   a 
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ooek%  spur,  and  «tlAot,  %  flower.    Nat. 

ord.,  Lahiatet  [LamiaoeiB].    Linn.,  14- 

IHdynamia  l-Gytnnospermia,) 

HerbaeaoQi.  bv  weds  and  divteioni ;  •hrnbt,  at 
ciinea  by  aeedt,  Viut  chiefly  by  euitin^  io  Mad, 
under  a  bell-|rla«»;  rich.undy  toil  Mill  auit  them 
all.  Temperature  that  of  the  greeohouce  and 
•tove.  There  are  many  more  epcciee  beside  the 
following  :— 

P.  inco'ntct  (hoary).     3.     Blue.     July.      I8S9. 
Green houte  herhaceoua. 

—  temafhu  (tbree-Ieafleted.    Opime  plant).    |. 

Purple.     August.     Madagascar,      im. 
8tove  berbarcous. 

—  Ieni(/b'/(v«(  three-leaved).  S.   Blue.    Auguet. 

Nepsul.    1820.    Greenhouee  herbaceous. 
-^  vteo'nM  rdammy).     1^.    Blue.     August.     E. 
Ind.     18'itf.    Store  evergreen. 

Plectri'tis.  (From  plektron,  a  cork's 
rpur ;  the  flower  being  Hwolleo  in  front. 
Nat.  ord.,  Valeriantoorts  [Valerianacese]. 
Linn.,  S-TVuitidHa  l-Monogynia,) 

Bardy  North  American  annuals.  Seede  in 
April,  in  common  garden-toil. 

i*.  hraek§9tt^wtim  (short-atamaiMd).  White.  Jane. 

1(136. 

—  coft^e'e/a  cronded-jfowered).   I.   Rose.  July. 

1826. 

—  —  mt'itor  (smaller-^foiipered).  1.  Rose.  July. 

1826. 

Pusctbo'nia.  (From  plekiron,  a  cock's 
spar ;  ihe  tree  armed  with  large  spines. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cutclw$tad»  [iJinchonacen]. 
l^inn.,  b'Pentandria  l-Afonofynia,  Allied 
la  Ghiooooca. ) 

CFtenhouse  erergraes  tree.  Catdngs  in  sand, 
snder  a  bell-glaM,  in  Af  ay,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame;  sandy  peak  and  fibry  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  40^  to  48*. 

f.  eorjfmlo'tm  (corymbed).    80.    White,  green- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1816. 

Pleofe'ltis.    (From  pleos,  ftdl,  and 

peAe,  a  shield  ;  referring  to  the  covering 

of  the  spore  or  seed-cases.    Nat.  ord., 

Prrnt  [Polypodiacese].    Linn.,  24- Cryp- 

Stove  Ferns,  chiefly  with  brown  spores.  Set 
Faniia. 

P,  eUmg^fia  (elongated).  Tellow.  May.  8.  Amer. 
184S. 

—  enmif&tiu  (sword- leaved)  4*  lIay.S.Amer.l828. 

—  /oMCeoitt'/um  (apear-headed).    1.    August.  W. 

Ind.     1812. 

—  l«/i/a'<ta(  broad-leaved).  4.  May.  S.  Amer.  I88S. 

—  is4('da  (naked).    4*    ^Ay*     Nepaul. 

—  petcu'hta  (atricken).    Yellow.    Brasil.     1843. 

—  sattcifu'Ha  ( willow-leaved).    Tellow.    Auguat. 

Brasil. 

—  ar'fynut creeping).  4*   ^kj*   W.  Ind.    18 1 6. 

Pixbo'ma.     (From  pleroma,  fulnesb; 

the  eelis  of  the  seed-vessel.    Nau  ord., 

UeUiMUnnad*  [Melastomaceae].    Linn.,  lU. 

Imeandria  i-Alonoff^nia,    ilLlied  to  Os- 

beckia.) 

siCtfve  Brasilian  evergreen  shrubs,  chiefly  with 
f urpto    iloweia.     Cuutugs  of  half-ripeacd*   or 


rather,  A«  ebevt,  atnbby  eide-rtmoU  la  s«i4 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  anmmer,  and  plunged  it 
a  little  bottom-heat,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  belU 
glass  at  night,  to  prevent  damping  i  aandv,  flbiy 
peat,  with  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  loam,  and  piece* 
of  broken  pels  and  charcoal,  to  keep  the  aoil 
open,  and  particularly  well-drained.  Winter 
temp.,  48°  to  55°;  summer,  6o°  to  85°.  EUegtma 
and  several  others  do  best  in  an  intennediaie 
house,  not  so  Hot  as  a  atoTe.  It  doe«  better  in 
the  greenhouse  than  in  the  stove. 

P.  Sentkmmiafmtm  (Bentham*s).  6.  August.  7S«i. 

—  eflegums  (elegani).    6.    June.    Organ  lloun- 

tains.     1844. 

—  JhfMnNMftfwn  (one-wooHy-eided).  4.  July.  ISlf. 

—  JTiMtAio'Nasi  (Kunth's).  Paltsh  red.  July.  1847. 

—  vUicTsvm  {nhhttij).    S.    White.    July.    1898. 
~  vtmfMMi  (taiggy).    6.    July.    laai. 

Flsqra'kdra.  (From  pkuron,  a  side, 
and  aner^  an  anther;  the  stamens  ar- 
rai|fled  on  one  side  of  the  pistil,  giving 
the  centre  of  the  flower  a  one-sided  ap- 
pearance. Nat.  ord.,  IHHeniaiis  [D'llleni- 
acesB].  Linn.,  IB  Polfandria  2-i>i^itfa. 
Allied  to  Candollea.) 

Greenheuse,  yellow-flowered.  New  Holland, 
evergreen  shruba;  all  about  two  feet  high,  and 
blooming  in  May.  Cuttinn  of  baK-ripcned 
ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell -fflaaa,  in  May^  aandy, 
flbry  loam  and  flbry  peat,  with  pieces  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  compost,  with  good  drainage  and 
careful  watering.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

P.  acieuta'ri*  (needle-leaved).  1888.  P.  brme^ 
teafta  (large-bneuA).  1888.  iP.  euijfm'nm 
(/«irf«>calyxed).  1836.  P.  eneo^rutn  (garland- 
flower).  June.  18S4.  P.  etiem/o^Ua  (heath- 
leaved).  1884.  P.  fU'Md*  (ahining).  It*88.  P. 
tea^brm  (roagh).  1884.  P.  ^Mfcta  (erect). 
1886. 

PLEUBooxtA'miA.  (From  plcuron,  a 
side,  and  gramma,  writing ;  disposition  of 
the  spore  or  seed-caaes.  Nat.  ord.,  /^eriis 
[Polypodiaoeae].  JLuM^f  fU-Crypiogamm 
IFilicei,) 

Stove  Pern.    See  Fan  n  a. 

P.  limewfrU    (nairow-letteed).      Brown*      Jane. 
JamaiMu    1888. 

Plbubo'oynk.  (From  pl^vron,  a  side, 
and  j^yncf,  the  female  organ ;  this  iesuing 
from  the  side  of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat. 
ord.,  Oentianworts  [ Gentian aoese].  Linn., 
H- Peniandria  2-Difynia,  Allied  to  G«b> 
iian.) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  April ;  chalky  loam, 
and  a  email  portion  of  pest. 

P.ntUifta  (wheel>ahaped->0wered).     |.      Blue. 
Auguat.    Siberia.     J8S7. 

Plbubotba'uj8.     (From   pleunmj   a 

side,  and  thaUoy  to  bloom.    Nat.  ord.. 

Orchids    [Orcliidaceie].     Linn.,    2(>-{?y- 

nandria  l-Mutioyjfnia,) 

Stove.orehida,  not   poseesaing  much  beant> 
but  are  interetting,  curioua  litUe  plants.    Th^ 
thrive  best  upon  blocks  of  wood,  wiih  a  small 
portion  of  moss  tied  to  the  Mock.    The  beat 
locm  of  tbB  bluek  ia  a  louad  one,  with  the  tof 
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diit  doping  ftt  fto  Angle  m  4S<*.  th«  pltnt  to  Im 

tsed  on  tb«  ttoplag  part.   These  blocu  can  then 

be  plaeed  on  the  lower  end,  which  ehoold  be  eot 

horuontally,  to  allow  then  to  etaad  firmly  in  that 

poeition. 

P,aplUk&»m     (winglesa).      Tellow.      Januarj. 

Mexico.    1830. 
~  hieurinafta  (twckeeled). 

—  ehvumph'Mu  (boufld-round).    Oreen.    Febra- 

arf.    Merico.    18S7. 

—  ifiegmu  (cleffant).    Violet.    New  Grenada. 
— yfemo'M  (siviag).   Purple.   September.   Peru. 
—frvfgiliM  (brittle;.  Orange,  yellow.   May.    Rio 

Janeiro.    1841. 

—  ge'tldu  (cold).  Tellowiah.  May.  Jamaiea.  1841. 
~  IfranMfi&ru  (large^flowered).    Peru.    1849. 

—  HartmifgU  (HaKweg**).   Pale  yellow.  Mexico. 

—  li^ngua    (tongue-lcsnMQ.     Purple*     Aug uat. 

Mexico.    1849. 

—  iute'ola  (yellowish->foiMretf).  Yellow.  August. 

Braiil.    18S9> 

—  mmrgima*i»  (maririned).   Purple.  April.  Ona- 

timala.    18S6. 

—  naucofdta  (moes«like).    Pale  yellow.    June* 

Brasil.    1837* 
'—  ohlcn»i/o^Um  (oblong-leaTed).    Red.   Jamaica. 

—  o^owrto  travereed-egg-lM(e«rf).    Pale  yellow. 

MaT.    Brasil.     18S4* 

—  fcatfUu  (nldden-yfoteerMl)*    Brown.   January. 

Brasil.     1837. 
•—  odunafta  (reddish-yellow).  Red,  yellow.  Sep- 
tember.   Brasil.    1830. 

—  opikloe0'pAa/a  (snake'iohead).    Fellow.   ApriL 

Mexico.    1837. 
^  p«dkp4''»'«M  (thiek-CoagiMd).  Pnrplo.  Mardi. 
Mexieo.     1837. 

—  pemhirf/era  (fiddle-foimed).  Yellow.   Brasil. 

—  peefina'te  (comb-llke).    Green,  purple*    July. 

Brasil.    1837* 
-*  pImnimgVmea  (plantain-like).    Jamaiea. 

—  ^mamnn  (l^akhcry-peUUed),    Green,  purple. 

Trinidad.    1840. 

—  fftUeMUa  (neat).    Purple.    Peru* 

—  pmrndk^ta  (dotted).     Yellow,  purple.    ApriL 

Brasil.    1849. 
«—  rtmfrvm  (eurled-badk-spttei^.     Purple.    Ja- 
nuary.   Brasil.    1841. 

—  resA'iTrfol'ifet  (reetrepium-like).  Purple,  gr^n. 

Peru. 

—  ro^Mo  pmmeUft%  (rosy-dotted).    White,  roee. 

August.    Sierra  Nevada. 

—  aerU^ta  (rowed).  Yellow,  greea.  May.  Brastl. 

1849. 
^  §erMariofde9  (sertblaria-Uke).    White.    J*, 
maiea. 

—  sienVte  (dacger-ahaped).  Oreen,  yellow.  May. 

Trinidad.    1841. 

—  Smitkit^na  (Smith's).    Oreen,  purple.    May. 

Rio  Janeiro.     1849. 

—  atenap^tala  (narrow-petaled).  Brown,  yellow. 

July.     Brasil.     1837. 
•^  Mtrupif&Ha  (strap-leaTed).      Purple,   white. 
Year.    Brastl.     1 837. 

—  t^m  (round-elemmatf).   Cinnamon.    August. 

Brasil.     1818. 
>-  tigHfma  (tiger-spotted).   Yellow,  purple.   Au- 
gust.   Mexieo.    1838. 

—  Memrtnafta  (three- keeled).    Orange.    Poru* 

—  i*<lto'M  (shaggy).  Purple.  May.  Mexico.  1838. 

—  vUta^ta  (branded).  Purple.  April.  Mexieo.  1837* 


Ploughman's  Spikenard.    Ba*eeharU» 

Pluk.     Pru'nu$  dome'tlica  or  inHH'iia, 

Superior  kind*, — 1.  Smith's   Orleans; 

ft.  Greengage ;  8.  Pi^^oooe  de  Touxb  ;  4. 


Washington ;  ft.  White  Magmim  Bom 
6.  Imp&ratrioe;  7.  Deniatoan's  Superb; 
8.  Goiden  Drop ;  9.  Early  Favourite;  la 
lokworth  Imp^ratrioe;  11.  C4»z*e  Late 
Red;  13.  Jefferson's ;  18.  Bein«  Glande- 
Violette;  U.  Royal  H&tive;  1&  Wioe 
Sour.  Of  these,  Nos.  1,  8,  and  9  are  le- 
marlcable  for  their  earlinesa  as  table  firait 
Nos.  6,  7, 10, 11, 12.  18,  fbr  latenesa  m 
table  fruit.  Nos.  i,  7, 18, 15.  are  adapted 
for  the  kitchen. 

Propagation  :  by  Orufting-^Thd  gnft* 
ing  of  the  Plum  is  performed  in  preoMiy 
the  same  manner  as  the  Pear  or  the  Ap- 
ple, and  at  a  similar  period.  The  Bf«> 
sels  stock  is  prineipaUj  naed  Vy  our  oai^ 
seiymen ;  bat  for  such  gross  aorta  as  the 
Washington,  the  Magnara  Bonmn,  Ae., 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  Mosele  stoek 
would  not  be  fitter.  We  need  not  ca- 
large  here  on  the  prooesa,  whieh  will  be 
found  in  detail  nnder  the  head  Gbavtdm^ 

Budding, — The  same  maj  be  said  ef 
this  process.    Set  Budding. 

Seed,-^Tham  is  resorted  to  in  ofdcr  !• 
procure  new  Tarieties ;  and  to  aeeom^ah 
this,  of  oourse,  seed  from  ohoiee  varielias 
is  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing,  leer- 
ing, ^c,  wiU  be  found  detailed  in  tbs 
articles  Pcaoh  and  Pbas. 

OuUwre  during  tk§  Gromtmff  Period,^ 
As  with  the  Peach,  the  Neetarine,  Pear, 
^.,  ao  with  the  Plum.  The  first  pie- 
oeeding  of  the  season  is  diabndiSB^ 
About  the  beginning  of  May  the  tnes 
burst  forth  into  a  great  arooont  of  apt^, 
and  much  of  this  will  be  ill-plaeed ;  sad, 
indeed,  il  well-placed,  much  too  erowded. 
We  are,  of  oourse,  speaking  of  will  or 
espalier  trees,  for  there  the  moat  atten- 
tion is  requisite.  A  progresaiTe  disbsd- 
ding  is  best,  the  first  oonsiHting  in  oMcely 
removing  the  foreright  and  back  shooti^ 
unless,  as  observed  with  regard  to  the 
other  stone  fruits,  Tacant  epaesa  oeoar, 
when  an  ill-placed  shoot  is  better  than 
none.  Shortly  after  this  period,  if  the 
trees  be  strong,  gross  shoota  or  robben 
will  show  thems^ves,  which,  when  abottt 
six  inches  long,  should  have  the  pomla 
pinched  off.  In  a  few  weeks  more,  ano. 
ther  disbudding  will  be  expedient,  and 
by  this  time  shoots  of  a  proper  eharaelBr 
for  final  reservation  may  be  deienaised 
on.  The  latter  may  be  carefhlly  tied  or 
trained  aa  soon  as  convenient,  and  evsiy 
shoot  of  a  doubtful  character,  in  the 
thinning  out,  may  have  the  point  pinched 
oft  Tks  leat  of  the  proeaodingi, 
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tfe  80  similar  to  the  PmcA,  that 
Boareely  neoessary  to  rapeat  thexiu 

OuUurt  during  the  Beit  Feriod,^The 
'  trees  will  require  some  praning,  and  Uiis 
eoDsista  principally  in  thinning  ont,  and 
reducing  the  snags  or  stamps  of  shoots 
pinched  hack  in  the  summer  previoas. 
Oiur  practice  is  to  tie  down  on  the  old 
wood,  or  otherwise  train  in,  as  mnch  of 
the  shoot-jointed  wood  as  possible,  with- 
out cramming  it  too  thick ;  for  most  of 
this  wood  will  become  studded  with  blos- 
som-spurs in  the  succeeding  summer. 
All  that  is  not  needed  may  be  out  clear 
away,  aa  in  the  Pear;  and  all  useless 
stumps  also.  Where  wood  is  wanting  to 
furnish  blanks,  some  of  the  leading  shoots 
may  be  shortened  back  a  litUe;  and,  in- 
deed, any  points  may  be  shortened  which 
appear  spongy  and  immature.  The  trees 
may  now  be  carefully  trained  or  nailed 
Id,  and,  if  neeessaiy,  receive  any  dressing 
requisite  for  the  insects. 

Di$eaM9  and  InsecU.—Bee  PxiOB. 

Plumba'oo.  Leadwort.  (From  p/mn- 
kum^  lead,  or  a  disease  of  the  eye  so 
ealled,  to  which  a  species  of  Plymfm'yo 
was  applied.  Nat  ord«,  Leadwort$  [Plum- 
baginaces].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-itfo- 
nofjfnia. ) 

Diviafam  of  bardy  luaiteMiNn  perenaifltla,  aad 
al«o  ■eeda  and  euttiiigB  i  euttinn  of  the  tondar 
kinds ;  the  ude,  stabbj  iboou  do  Mat,  but  ■boots 
at  almost  9ftrf  w(e  and  sito  will  strike  freelj  in 
■mmI.  mder  n  Dell«Rlass,  ia  sammer*  and  either 
hapt  oool,  or  with  a  little  bottom-heat,  aeeordiag 
to  the  apedes.  The  tender  speeies  require  the 
freenboase  or  the  store.  Sandy  loam,  and  a 
fittls  flbrj  peat  and  dried  leal-moiald. 

OBSENHOUBB  SYSBOBKXNS. 
^.  CaptfmU  (Cape).   14.  Blue.  November.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1818. 

—  trfsUM  (dark-jfowered).     1^.     Browa.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1798* 
STOVB  ETXBOREBIIS. 
/».  JTiwtoii'iM  (Mesioui).  White.  Juljr.  Meiieo. 
iSfp. 

—  rkowMft/Ua  (diamond-leaved).  4.  Blue.  Sep- 

tember.   8.  Amer.    1890.    Annual. 

—  ro^mminmf),  14.   Bed.   May.   B.  Ind.    1777. 
(eiimbinir).    8.    White.    July.    W. 

Ind.    1(^)9'    Climber. 

(CUigalcse).     8.     White.     June. 
Ind.    1781. 

HABDY  HBBBACBOUS. 
J*.  Etmp^m  (European).  8.  Blue.  September, 
itonth  Europe.    1500. 

—  Larptfnim  (Lady  Larpent's).   8.    Blue.   July. 

China.     1848.    Sir  W.  Hooker  says  this 
ought  to  he  kaoim  as  Voimrvfiim  plmm» 

Px.i7]aB'BiA.  (Named  after  Plumier,  a 
aelebrated  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Doffbmnea  [ApocynaoeflB].  Linn.,  b-Pen- 
Umdha  l-Monog^aiu,  Allied  to  Cerbera.) 


Stove  eveigieea  trees  and  skmbe.  Cuttings  ol 
ripe  shoots  in  sirring,  in  sand,  under  a  hand-liKht, 
and  in  bottom-beat;  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
Sbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  SO^  to  M^  and  rather 
dry ;  summer,  08°  to  85",  with  moi»t  roou  and 
atmosphere. 

P.  memwtknaftm  (pointed-leoMd).  80.  Bed,  yellow. 
JnlT.    E.  Ind.    1 700. 

—  bf color  (two-ooloarcd).    8s.    White,  jrellow. 
August.    8.  Amer.    181  ft. 

—  AtemVbrdM'iM  (Blaadford's).    10.    July.    8. 
Amer.    1886. 

—  fnosma'te  (flesh-coloaied).  80.   Flesh.   July. 
Peru.    1880. 

—  Jameeo'ttJ  (Jameson's).    4.    Yellow  and  pink. 
Guayaquil.    July. 

—  JTe'H^  (Ker*s).  18.  Yelk>w«Attgust.M»ico.l8l8. 

—  Lom^erMo'iM  (Lamberfs).  10.  White.  July. 

Mezieo.    I8I9. 

—  lemcQ*ntkm  (white-dowered).  10.  White.  July. 

S.  Amer.    1885. 

—  mmeropkg'Ua  (large-leaved).  10.  White.  July. 

S.  Amer.    1888. 

—  Affite'H  (Miller's).  0.  Flesh.   July.   W.  Ind. 

—  Nortkia'tm  (North's).  7.  July.  S.  Amer.  1880. 

—  o^^M  (blunt- leovMl).  10.  White.  July.   W. 

Ind.    1788. 
-j»arM/e'lio(smaU-liaved).   White.   July.   W. 
Ind.    1818. 

—  jn^diem  itii»atB-/Umerod).    C.    Tellow.    July. 

8.  Amer. 

—  purpuhon  (purple).80- Purple.  July.  Peru.  1880. 

—  mfbrm  (red).    15.  Bed.   July.   Jamaica.  Itfgo. 

—  htderculaftu  (warted-c^cmmed)-  S*  White.  Au- 

gust.   St.  Domingo.    1818. 

Podaly'bu.  (A  classical  name.  Pod^i' 

Urius  was  the  son  of  iEsculapius.    Nat. 

ord.,  jLe^tnntnotu  Plants  [Fabaceae].  Linn., 

10- Dtcandria    l-Manogynia,     Allied    to 

Gallistaehys.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  following,  with  two  ezeep- 
tioQs,  are  purple-flowered.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  ia 
spring ;  euttinn  of  stubbv  side-shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or  May  1  sandy  loam 
and  Abry  peai,  well-drained.  Winter  temp.,  eo^ 
to  48**. 

F.  or^e'iilw  (ailvery).  0.  White,  red.  April.  1 780. 

—  ^Mjei/i/lia  (boz-Icaved).  8.  Blue.  June.    1790. 

—  gian'ea  (milky-green).    5.    June.     1810. 

—  mfrtUlifb'lla  (myrtle-leaved).   6»  June.    1705. 

—  ele«/e'/la  (olive-leaved).    4.    May.    1804. 

—  ser^ora  (silky).    S.    June.    177S. 

Podoca'rfus.  (From  po«t,  a  foot,  and 
karpoty  a  fi*oit;  long  foot<italks.  Nat.  ord., 
Taxadi  [TazaceoB].  Linn.,  21Jlfoff«cta 
lO-Monadelphia,    Allied  to  the  Yew.) 

Evergreen  eone- bearers.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots 
In  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  40"  to  48**.  Muerophy'Ua,  laH/t/' 
/to,  BphiMkrM,  and  nutVfara  have  stood  miine 
time  against  walls  in  the  enmate  of  London.  They 
are  all  good  things  for  a  winter  garden. 

P.  CAi/J'iM  (ChUian).    40.    Chili. 
—•/rrrM^nea  (rusty-coloured).  40.  Near  Zealand. 
^  tatif^tia  (broad-leaved).  800.  March.  Fandua. 
1888. 

—  tnmeropl^lla  (large-Uaved).  40.  July.  Japeai 

1804. 
->  Nafe'ia  (Nageia).    40.    Japan. 

—  MMJ^era  (nut-bearing).    80.    Japaa.    1( 
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I*  nirfnulii  M  (rttber«i|iliiT).  fO.  N  Hollmd.  I8t0. 
*- tiia'ef*  (oleander-lMved).    0^.    8earl«t.    New 

Zcal&nd. 
-~  taarift/Ha  (yew-leired).    40.    Peni.    1899. 
->  To/ifrra  (Totiim).    80.     New  Zealand. 

—  Fa'eea(Yaoea}.    60.    W.  Ind.    1818. 

Pod-Febn.    EUoboca'rpyg, 

PoDoix'PU.    (Pom  pouMf  a  foot,  and 

tfpiSf  a  scale;  flower>9ta1ks  scaly.    NrI 

ord.,  Compontet  [Aftteracee].    Linn.,  19 

Syngeneaia  ft'Supeifiua, .  Allied  to  Heli- 

chrysum.) 

Half-hardy  berbafleons  parennial.  Baada  fat  a 
little  heat,  ia  apring;  diriaion  in  upriDg,  m  growth 
eommeneca ;  Muidy  loam,  and  a  little  leaf-tnould 
or  peat ;  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
There  are  aeveral  apeeiea  baaidea  the  following  :-> 

P»tr«/cai»  (ilender).   8.    Pink.   Augoat.    N.  9. 
Walea.    1880. 

PoDOLo'Biuir.  (From  pov«,  a  foot,  and 
/nfros,  a  pod ;  the  8eed>x)od  on  a  foot-stalk 
within  the  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Legvmwowi 
Planis  [Fabaceffi],  linn.,  lO-Decandriti 
I'Monogynia^  Allied  to  Gompholobium.) 

Oreenhouae,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Seeds,  after  bring  immersed  for  a 
day  in  warm  water,  in  a  hotbed,  in  spring  ;  cut- 
tings of  the  points  of  shoots,  or  small,  stubby 
side-sboou,  in  sand,  under  a  helUglsMS,  in  April 
or  Uaj ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loaui,  with  a  little 
charcoal  and  broken  freestone.  Winter  temp., 
40*  to  48". 

p.  AerAeH/o7fKm  (berbclhy*]aaYed).  April.  1839- 

—  heteropkjf'/tum  (various-leaved). 8.  June.  1884. 

—  aca'iufefw  (C'imbing).    S.    ApriL    1824. 
Avmf/u'aiim  (trailing).     I.    April.    1884. 

—  a#aatrupA|r'//«m  (eroas-le^ved).  8.  April.  18S8. 
^  <rao*«'<iMa  (three-lobed).    8.    April.    170). 

Podopby'llux.  Duck's-foot.  (Con- 
tracted from  anapodophy'lhtm,  or  dnck's- 
foot-leaved.  Katord.,  Croi^oo<<[Hanun- 
oalaceej.  linn.,  l^'Polyandria  1-Af  ofio- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Actea. ) 

Hardy  herbsceooa  perennials.  Division  at  the 
root ;  moist,  marshy  peat,  and  a  shady  situation. 

P.  Bm&M  (Rmodi).    May.    California.    1845. 
'—pelU^tum   (shield  - /MifMl.    M09  AffpU),    4« 
White.    May.    N.Amer.    iM4. 

PoDo'PTERUs.  (From  potu,  a  foot,  and 
pteria,  a  wing ;  the  mode  of  growth.  Nat. 
ord.,  Huckwheait  [PoIygonaceflB].  Linn., 
6Htxandria  3-2Vij^yfiia.) 

Oreechouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  under  a  glass,  in  ssndy  loam,  in  April  t 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.. 
40**  to  48°. 

m 

P.  JUesieafnua  (Mexican).  8.  July,  lle^eo.  1885. 
Podospe'rmum.  ( From  pouSy  a  foot,  and 
tpfrma^  a  seed.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositea  [As- 
teraceee] .  Linn.,  IQ-Syngentsia  1  -JEqualU. 
Allied  to  Scorzonera.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  plants,  blooming  In 
June.  Biennials  and  annuals,  by  seeds  in  the 
open  border,  in  April ;  perennials,  by  a  similar 
mode,  and  alio  by  division  of  the  roota  in  apni^i. 


P.  oMfuctey^liiMft  (Biorow-leswed). 
1888. 

—  /octetViNm  (jagged-iMtml).  8.  Soaft  Knreii^ 

1040. 

—  oeUmguUfn  (eight-aided).    1.  Sottll 

1818. 
-•pw'fntVum  (dwarf).    1,   Spain.    18l6- 

—  re$edi/i/lium  (mtgnonette-lcaved).    1^  ISontk 

Surope.     1818. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  eakdraplfo^Umm  (ealtrop>le«ved).  1, 

I8S8. 
~c«'fwm  (hoary).    Rusaia.     1838. 

—  eorom^i/ti^liMm  (biickhom-kaved).!. 

1818. 

—  imterme'dUim  (intermediate).     Peraii 
~  (ar«Mc«'»'liiM»(dandelion.lenved).l 

1880. 

PcBDisGA  ANOUsnoRAiiA.  Aprioot  Moth. 
Aa  soon  in  May  as  one  of  the  leaves  of 
a  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Aprioot  ia  seen 
rolled  up,  destroy  the  little  cateipiUjr 
within  the  roll,  and  watch  for  others,  be- 
cause the  eggs  of  the  moth  from  whirb 
that  caterpillar  came  oondniie  to  hatch 
for  several  weeks.  The  moth  ia  tha  Nor- 
row*winged  Bed  Bar,  Ptediaea  m»gmd»' 
rantu  The  oaterpillars  appear  doriag 
May  and  June:  they  are  aboiit  half  an 
inch  long,  are  pale  yellowish-green,  aa4 
with  the  head  brownish-yellow.  A  fc* 
bristles  are  scattered  over  the  body.  It 
is  a  very  active  eaterpillar,  wriggling 
about  in  most  varied  contortions  vbeo 
disturbed,  crawling  with  equal  facility 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  leUiag 
itself  down  by  a  single  thread  froei  its 
mouth.  It  passes  into  the  state  of  a 
brown,  shining  chrysalis,  rolled  ap  in  the 
same  leaves,  and  from  thia  the  moch 
comes  forth  in  July.  The  moth  is  voy 
small,  not  longer  than  a  fourth  of  an 
inch.  The  fore- wings  are  reddish-hrovn, 
in  bands  of  various  degrees  of  darknesa. 
The  hind-wings  are  dosiky.  It  depoaiis 
its  eggs,  probably,  upon  the  bruKbes, 
where  they  remain  all  the  winter,  and  the 
caterpillsrs  are  moat  frequently  foood 
upon  the  Apricot. 

Poet's  Cassia.    Osy'm. 

PoQo'oYMS.  (From  pogon^  a  beard,  sod 
gyne^  the  female  organ ;  firinge  00  the 
style.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiatea  [I^miaeeae]. 
Lino.,  14r-DidyH€tmia  l-Oymnrnpet  mitu  Al- 
lied to  Melissa.) 


Hardy  annnaL    Coltivatod  like 

P.  muUi/U/ra  (many-flowered).  ^.  Pale  filae.  A» 
guat.    Califomaa.    ISiiS. 

PoiNCik'NA.    Flower  Fenee.    (Kamsil 

after  Poinds  once  governor  of  the  An 

titles.  NaU  ord., /.eyuMMeM  P/aitIt  {Fa- 
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Allied  to  CflesalpiDia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  ehniba.  Seeds  in  «  brUk  bot- 
tom-hcftt,  in  spring;  catting*  of  ctubbjr  young 
•boots  in  sand«  under  a  bell  glass,  in  brat ;  rich, 
sandy,  flhrr  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60°  to  00^; 
•ummer,  6Qr  to  QO^. 

P.  Wa'/a  (call).     16.    Yellow.    B.  Ind.     177«* 
~  miUe^BH  (GUlies'e).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Mendoia. 
I  no. 

—  iMsf/nsii  (noble).   IS.  Copper.  S.  Amcr.   18SS. 
^  pmidkt'rvima  (very  fair)<  10*  Bed.  yellow.  July. 

B.  Ind.    I(H)I. 
^  re'^  (royal).    Crimson.    Madagascar.    18SS. 

Poimbe'ttia.  (Named  after  its  disco- 
▼erer,  M.  Poin$eUe.  Nat  ord.,  Spurge- 
wmt9  [Eapborbiacen].  Linn.,  21 -Mo- 
neteia  l-Monandria,  Allied  to  tbe  £a> 
phorbia.) 

Stove  Meziean  evergreen  sfaraba.  Cuttings  taken 
off  in  sprlbg,  or  when  the  old  plant  has  done 
flowerinK;  dried  at  the  base  after  cutting  to  a 
ioint,  and  after  several  days  inserted  in  sandy  loam, 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  ;  landy  loam,  and  a  little  peat 
nnd  i^af> mould.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  Oo°;  sum* 
mer,  6tP  to  U^.  When  done  flowering,  they  mav 
be  kept  dry.  in  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  Air, 
it  not  above  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 
i>.  pHlcAe^rma  (fairest).  4.  Scarlet.  March.  1894. 
^ «— n'iMtfa  (wbitt-*ra(?<M().  4.  White.  De- 
cember.    1894. 

PanrriMO-iN  is  mixing  manuze  with  tbe 
top  inch  or  two  of  tbe  soil  by  means  of 
the  point  of  a  spade  or  fork.  This  is 
done  when  roots,  which  ought  not  to  be 
diHtiirbed,  are  near  the  surface. 

Poirs'tia.  a  stove  eveigreen  climber, 
really  a  Hovea. 

P,  ttt^ndma  (climbing).  S.  March.  Garaccas.  18SS. 

Poi80M-Bu]:«B«  Brunsvi^gia  Cara'nica 
and  toxiet^riOf  and  Crintan  Jtia'ticum, 

PoisoM-NuT.    8try'chno»  nux-vo'ntiea, 

PoisoM-OlK.    Bhu't  toxicode'ndron. 

Poison-Sdhach,  or  Poiboh-wood.  Bkv^t 
venena'ta. 

Poisonous  Plants.  Qardeoers  should 
l»e  much  more  carefnl  than  thaj  usually 
are  in  handling  the  plants  they  cultivate, 
for  many  of  them  have  deadly  qualities. 
Ai.  Neumann,  chief  gardener  of  the  Paris 
Jardin  des  PlanteH,  says  that  pruning* 
knives  and  hands  washud  in  a  tank  after 
they  have  been  employed  upon  some  of 
the  exoticH  will  destroy  the  fi^  it  con- 
tains. Uipp</mant  kiglanduU/ ta^  the  Man- 
^intftf/,  the  TanykinySa'pivmUiu'TO'Ctfra- 
Mr8,  and  Camocla'dia  dettta'ta,  are  equally 
deleterious  to  roan.  Gardeners  who  have 
merely  rubbed  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
between  their  fingers  have  had  swollen 
bodies  and  temporary  blindneHS.  Wounds 
from  pmning*knives  smeared  with  the 
juices  of  such  plants  are  like  those  from 
poisoned  arrows. 


Ponoiif .     Soils  ooDtaining  obnonoui 

ingredients  are  certain  introducers  of 
disease  and  premature  death.  An  excess 
of  oxide  of  iron,  as  when  the  roots  of  the 
apple  and  pear  get  into  an  irony-red 
gravelly  subsoil,  always  causes  canker. 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  copper-smelt- 
ing furnaces,  not  only  are  cattle  sub- 
jected to  swollen  joints  and  other  un- 
usual diseases,  causing  decrepitude  and 
death,  but  the  plants  also  around  are 
subject  to  sudden  visitations,  to  irregular 
growths,  and  to  unwarned  destruction; 
and  a  orop  once  vigorous  will  suddenly 
wither  as  if  swept  over  by  a  blast.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  this  arising  from  tbe  salts 
of  copper,  which  impregnate  the  soil 
irregularly,  as  the  winds  may  have  borne 
them  sublimed  from  tbe  furnaces,  and 
the  experiments  of  Sennebier  have  shown 
that  of  all  salts  those  of  copper  are 
the  most  fatal  to  plants.  That  they  can 
be  poisoned,  and  by  many  of  those  sub- 
stances, narcotic  as  well  as  corrosive, 
which  are  fatal  to  animals,  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  F. 
Marcet  and  others. 

The  metallic  poisons  being  absorbed, 
are  conveyed  to  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  alter  or  destroy  its  tissue. 
The  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
strychnia,  prussie  acid,  belladonna,  alco- 
hol, and  oxalic  acid,  which  act  fatally 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals, 
also  cause  the  death  of  plants. 

The  poisonous  substance  is  absorbed 
into  tbe  plant's  system,  and  proves  in- 
jurious when  merely  applied  to  its 
branches  or  stem,  almost  as  much  as  if 
placed  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Ulcera- 
tions and  canker  are  exasperated  if  lime 
be  put  upon  tbe  wounds,  and  when  Dr. 
Hales  made  a  Golden  Rennet  Apple 
absorb  a  quart  of  camphorated  spirits 
of  wine  through  one  of  its  branches,  one- 
half  of  the  tree  was  destroyed. 

PofvBEA.  (Named  after  N,  Pnivre, 
a  Frenchman.  Nat  ord.,  Mfrobolant 
[Com  brets  ces] .  Linn.,  10 -Derati  dria 
i-Monoggnia,    Allied  to  Combretura.) 

Stove  erercreen  cUmbere.  Cnttingre  of  efaort, 
•tubb^  side-ahoots,  aa  treth  (trowth  commences, 
in  spring,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaM,  and  with  a 
little  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam  and  flbr?  peat, 
with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  ftft^  te 
(So° ;  summer,  Oo^  to  8&<'. 

P.  Af$t&UI    (Afselius's).     10.     Scarlet.     April. 

8ierra  Leone.     1820. 
-^  bmrbufta  {YttwrdtA'petmUd),   10.  White.    Ua# 

rauha.    IBSt. 
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R  iMOd'nM  (Mtrtet).  W.    Sewlet    8«pt«Bb«r« 
MadanMcar.    ISlt. 

—  «oma'M  ( tufted).    20.    Purple.    Sierra  Laoac. 

189S. 

—  deet^ndra  (tcn-itftmened).  90.  Wlute.  April. 

E.  Ind.    Ita6. 

—  in/tfnntf'tfiM  (intermediate).  15.  Scarlet.  April. 

Mierra  Leone.     IStS. 

—  maerophjf'Ua  (larffe«leaved).    Scarlet.    April. 

l«le  of  Bourbon.    1838. 

PoLANi'siA.  (From  poly  a,  many,  and 
unUos^  unequal;  many  stamens  of  un- 
equal lengths.  Nat.  ord.,  Oapparidt 
[Giipparidaces].  Linn.,  il-Dodectmdria 
1-Monogynxa,    Allied  to  Cleome.) 

'Hardy  annuals,  flowering  in  June.  Seeda  in  a 
•light  hotbed,  under  a  glaaa  frame,  in  March  and 
April,  and  pricked  out  and  finally  placed  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

P.  ChetadofHii  (Cheladon'i).    1^.    Rote.  B.  Ind. 

1798. 

—  dodeea^ndro  (twelve .aathered).    1^.     White. 

E.  Ind.    1795. 

—  gravtfolent  (atrong-amelUng).    1^.     Pinktih. 

Canada. 

—  •iR(gfaii4iiilo'M  (atngle-glanded).    1.    White, 

red.    Mexico.     188S. 

—  vimn/M  (clammy).  8.   Yellow.    E.  Ind.    1780. 

—  -^  t'MMa'firfra  (twenty-anthered).  1^.  Yellow. 

Ceylon.    1788. 

PoLEico'Niuic.  Greek  Valerian.  (From 
polemot,  war ;  according  to  Pliny,  a  dis- 
pute about  its  discovery  led  to  warfare. 
Nat.  ord.,  PhloxwotU  [Polemoniaoee]. 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Hardy  herbaeeoua  perennlala.  Seeds ;  but  gene- 
rally division  of  tiie  plant;  common  garden-soil. 

P.  emn^leum  (blue).   8.   Blue.    Jnne.    Britmn. 

—  — —  a'l6utn  (white).  8.  White.  June.  Britain. 

—  — —  grandffle'rum  (large- flowered).     Brown. 

June.    India.    Biennial. 
— macula'^m  (spotted).  8.  Striped.  Jane. 

Britain. 
-> fiWferum  (hairy).  Blue.  Jnne.  N.  Amer. 

—  -— eariefa'ftHN(varicgaled-leMMf).  1.  Blue. 

June.    Britain. 

—  grafeUe  (slender),  l^*  Blue.   June.  Dahuria. 

1818. 

—  AM'mi/tf  (lowly).  Bine.  Aa«nst.  N.  Amer.  1896. 

—  im'eteum  (miiky-;fo»erMi).  White.  May.  1880. 
•>  Jfcfflea'itttni   (Mesiean).     1.     Bine.     April. 

Mexico.     1S17. 

—  motehafium  (musky).  Black.  Jnne.  N.  Amer. 

1887- 

—  puldke'rrfmum  (prettiest).    |.     Bine.     Jnly. 

N.  Amer.     1887. 

—  refptmnt  (creeping).    ^.    Lilac,  bine.     April. 

N.  Amer.    1758. 
— maffua  (larger).    1.    Dark  blue.    April. 

—  JUeAardfo'ni(RichardM>n*a).    Pale  blue.   Sep- 

tember.   N.  Amer.    18S0. 

—  AiM'rteum  (Siberian).    8.   White.   Jnne.   Si- 

beria,     1800. 
'-  vUk^tum  (shaggy).    Pale  blue.    August.    Si- 
beria.    1880. 

Polia'nthvs.  Tuberose.  (From^^'«, 
a  city,  and  atithoit  a  flower ;  referring  to 
its  general  use  in  city  decoration.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lilywttris  [Liliaceie].  Linn..  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogj/nim,) 


<?fe«aboiise  bmlbe.  Olhet  bwibe: 
are  generally  obtained  from  Italy  efvrr  y< 
are  planted  in  rich,  sandy  loam ;  and  when  „ 
has  fairly  commenced,  they  get  the  adTaatagc  «i 
a  slight  hotbed  to  forward  thena  (bat  tbe  beJb, 
and  not  tbe  top,  should  be  kept  warm),  ~ 
getting  them  ready  for  roonu  or  greankom 

P.  fm'clllt  (slender),    s.    Pale7«Ua«. 
Brasil.     1888. 

—  iuberi/M  (tuberous),     t.    WUle. 

B.  Ind.     1080. 

—  — >Cyre.pl0'no(doubie-flovei«d).  t.  While. 

August. 

PoLT,  or  Gbbmahdbb.    Teu'erimiL. 

Polyachi'bus.  (From  poifs^  many, 
and  ocAwroA,  chaff.  Nat.  ord.,  Ccmijm- 
tUet  [Asteraoeae].  Linn.,  lO-Sjfi^ciMsia 
I'MqualiM,) 

Half-hardy  herbaoaoas  perennial.  Dmrioa  nsd 
eattinga  of  the  young  shoota  in  •pcia^,  la  mmdf 
soil;  the  protection  of  a  cold  iiaase,  «r  seas 
analagous  place,  in  winter. 

P.  Pop^ir«  (Poppig's).  Bine.  Jana.  ChOL  Its. 

Polya'kthus.  This  ia  a  variety,  bat 
a  Tory  permanent  one,  of  the  cornnMH 
Primrose  {PrVmula  vvlga'tis).  TbcR 
are  many  varieties,  and  their  ezcelleoos 
as  florists'  flowers  may  be  detennined  hf 
the  following  rules : — 

TKt  Pip.— 1.  This  should  be  perfeetly 
flat  and  round,  slightly  scolloped  on  tlia 
edge,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter. 

2.  It  should  be  divided  in  (five  or) 
six  places,  apparently  forming  (Ave  or) 
six  flower-leaves,  each  indented  in  die 
centre  to  make  it  a  kind  of  heart-shaped 
end;  but  the  indentations  most  not 
reach  tbe  yellow  eye. 

8.  The  indeniwrt  in  the  oentre  of  liie 
apparent  flower-leaves  should  be  exaetly 
the  same  depth  as  the  indentme  fonaed 
by  the  join  of  these  flower-leaves,  ao  that 
it  should  not  be  known,  by  the  form  of 
the  flower,  which  is  the  aetoal  divisioQ 
and  which  is  the  indentore;  in  other 
words,  which  is  the  side  and  which  the 
centre  of  the  flower-leaf;  and  all  the 
indentures  should  be  as  slight  as  possiblfli 
to  preserve  the  charaoler. 

4.  The  flower  should  be  divided  thes : 
the  yellow  tube  in  the  oentre  being 
measured,  the  yellow  eye,  round  the 
tube,  should  be  the  same  width  as  its 
diameter;  and  the  gromnd  edottr  of  the 
flower  should  be  tbe  same  width;  or 
draw  with  the  oom passes,  opened  to  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart,  a  eirde  ftir 
the  tube  or  centre,  open  them  to  three- 
sixteenths,  and  draw  another  drele  for 
the  eye,  then  open  them  further  to  ftve- 
aixteenths,  and  draw  a  third  eurels  fiiC 
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the  ground  or  dark  oolonr.  Bejond  these 
eirel<»  there  is  a  fellow  laciny,  whiob 
shoiild  reach  round  every  flower  leaf  to 
the  yellow  eye,  and  down  the  centre  of 
every  P^tal  to  the  eye,  and  so  maoh  like 
the  edging  that  the  flower  should  appear 
to  have  (ten  or)  twelve  similar  petals. 
The  ends  of  these  (ten  or)  twelve  should 
be  blunted,  and  rounded  like  so  many 
semicircles,  so  that  the  outline  of  the 
circle  should  be  interrupted  as  little  as 
possible. 

6.  Tke  iube  (one-flfth  the  width  of  the 
whole  flower)  should  be  nearly  filled  up 
with  the  six  anthers,  which  are  techm- 
cally  called  the  thrum  (have  an  elevated 
edge,  rendering  it  tntmpet'eyed)^  and  the 
flower  should  not  exhibit  the  pistil. 

6.  Tke  edging  round  and  down  the 
centre  cf  the  petals  formed  by  the  di- 
^sions  should  be  of  even  width  all  the 
way,  and  uniformly  of  the  same  shade  of 
sulphur,  lemon,  or  yellow  as  the  eye,  and 
there  must  not  be  two  shades  of  yellow 
in  the  eye. 

7.  The  ground  colour  may  be  just 
what  anybody  likes  best,  but  dear,  well- 
defined,  perfectly  smooth  at  the  edges  in- 
side next  the  eye,  so  as  to  form  a  circle, 
and  outside,  next  the  lacing.  A  black  or 
a  crimson  ground,  being  scarce,  is  de- 
sirable ;  but  the  quality  of  the  colour  as 
to  deamess,  rather  than  the  colour  itself, 
constitutes  the  property. 

27k«  P^on^— 1.  The  tUm  should  be 
strong,  straight,  elastic,  and  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  lenpth. 

2.  The  fitotstalkt  of  the  flower  should 
be  of  such  length  as  to  bring  all  the 
flowers  well  together. 

3.  The  truss  should  rise  from  the  centre 
of  the  foliage,  comprise  seven  or  more 
flowers,  and  be  neatly  arranged  to  be  seen 
all  St  once. 

4.  The  foliage  should  be  dark  green, 
short,  broad,  thick,  and  cover  the  pot  well ; 
but  erect  and  clustering  round,  though 
lower  than  the  truss. 

TTte  I'ttir,  or  Collection, — Tke  pair,  or 
pan  of  more,  should  comprise  flowers  of 
diiferent  and  distinct  colours,  either  the 
ground  colour  or  the  yellow  of  each  being 
snfficiently  difierent  from  the  rest  to  be 
well  distinguished.  The  whole  should  be 
so  near  of  a  heinht  as  to  range  the  heads 
of  bloom  well  together.  The  great  fault  of 
the  Polyanthus  uow,  even  among  the  best 
nnrts,  is  that  the  divisions  between  the 
petals  are  so  wide  as  to  make  the  flower 


look  starry,  whereas  there  should  be  nc 
more  gap  where  the  division  is  than  is  in 
the  indentation  of  the  petal  itself.— 
Olenng*g  Properties  of  Flowers,  ^. 

Culture, — The  Polyanthus  may  be  cul- 
tivated exactly  as  the  Aifricula. 

Poltbo'trya.  (From  poiys,  many,  and 
botrys,  a  raceme ;  the  appearance  of  the 
fertile  or  seed- bearing  ftt)nd.  Nat.  ord.. 
Feme  [Polypodiaces].  linn,  Z4,  Crypto- 
gomia  l-Filices,) 

StoT«,  brown-spored  Fern*.    See  FsmHt. 

P,  meumimafto  (poiiited-<«a«MO.    July.    W.  Ind. 
1831. 

—  i^»<4^o'/ja  (panler-leav«d).  July.    LofLnion. 

—  mrtietUm'ta  (jointed).    J1U7.    I»le  of  Losod. 

—  eervifnm  (bariVtoDRue).    |.   April.   Jamaica. 

IStS. 
-~  Corewmd^mris  (Coceovado).     July.     Brasil. 
1SS7. 

—  WtdFea  (cttt-leaMd).    Jaly.    W.  Ind. 

—  tiUemufdim  (intennediate).     April.     lale  of 

Laton. 

—  Onmrndd'eea  (Oamnnda-liko).   July.  Mexieo. 

—  serruU^tm  (aaw-edged).   July.    Ule  of  Luaon. 
~~  epeeto'ea  (abowy).    July.    w.  Ind. 

—  vieCpmrm  (viviparoaa).     |.    Juno.     W.  Ind. 

ins. 
Polt'oala.    Milkwort     (From  polys, 
much,  and  gala,  milk;  abundance  of  milky 
juice.  Nat  ord.,  MUkuwrts  [Polygalaceie]. 
Linn.,  Xl-Diadelphia  S-Octandria,) 

Annualt,  by  aced  in  a  peaty  border ;  herbaceona 
perenniala,  aeeda  and  dmiioni  in  limilar  aoil,  or 
aandy  loam  and  leaf-moultl;  hardj  thruba  and 
nnder^abniba,  aa  ekawusAu'eis^  by  euttinga  and 
auckera,  and  which  apeeiea,  in  particular,  likea  a 
little  chalk  with  the  peat  and  leaf- mould ;  tender 
ahruba,  by  euttinga  of  the  aide-thoota,  when  94 
inchea  long,  taken  off  doae  to  the  Btem,  and  in- 
■crtedln  aand,  under  a  beU-gUai;  for  all  theae, 
pent  three  parte,  and  loam  one  part.  Many  of 
them,  from  their  beanty  and  comparative  hardi- 
neaa,  ahoald  be  tried  aftainut  conserTaiive  walla, 
aueh  aa  tmtif&lia,  myrti/u'tta  grmmH/U/ra,  epe* 
eMsa,  &c. 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
P. /a«l(fia'/a  (peaked).  ^.  Red.  Jane.  N.Amer. 
18S4. 

—  MetupeWaca  (Montpelier).    \.    Blue.    Jane. 

Mediterranean. 

—  pwTm'rea (purple).    Purple.   June.  N.Amer* 

17S0. 

—  wmbeUa'tu  (umbelled).     1.     Purple.     Joly. 

Cape  ot  Good  Hope-    Stove. 

HABDT  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  mflha  (white).  White.  June.   Louisiana.  18S7* 

—  atpe'stris  (alpine).    Klue.   June.   Switcerland. 

—  ame'ra  (hitter).  |.  Blue.  June.  Europe.  177ft* 

—  Auttri'ara  (Auttrian).  Purple.  June.  Uennany. 

—  ehavutMsi*  (baatard  box).   4*    Vellow.    May* 

Austria.     l658.     Evergreen. 

—  grmmifU/o'lia  (graaa-leaved).   ^.   Lilac,  yellow* 

June.     Carolina.     18S4. 

—  mayor  (larger.    Austrian).    1.    Red.     Jnlyi 

Auatria.     17S0. 
-~  rubefUm  (reddiah).  i.  Pale  red.  June.  N.  Amen 
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P^nUmuafla  (thin).    8.    Purpl«,     Julj.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1820. 
—'  Borboni^&lia  (Borbonia- leaved).  S.  Purple. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1790. 
-^  brmcttota'in  (Bmall-braeted).  6.  Purple.  July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    17IS. 

—  Burmafftni  (Burnnann*e).    S.    Purple.    June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hop«.    1800. 

—  cordif&Ha  (heart-leaTod).    8.    Purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1701. 

—  QarcVnn  (Garein'e).  S.   Purple.   July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope. 

—  genitM'de$  (broom-like).    S.    Purple.    Juljr. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S8. 

—  /ira'ciVfo  (tlender).  Blue.  May.   New  Zealand. 

—  mterme'dia  (intermediate).  S.   Purple.  June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope« 
•>  lanceoltfta  (ipear-head-feaeMf).    S.     Purple. 

July.    Oape  of  Good  Hope.    1890. 
~  latifa'Ka  (broad-leaved).    14.    Purple.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18S0. 

—  liguU^ria  (•tnp-lemved),    1^.    Purple.   June. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18M. 

—  mUf&lia  (lily.ieaved).  4.  Purple.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1893. 

—  mfrti/e^tia  (myrtle-leaved).  3.   Purple.  July- 

Cape  of  G.ood  Hope.    1707. 

—  — —  grandtiJMra  Oftrge>flowered).  4.  Purple. 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    18ir. 

—  mmtmulafrim  (moneywort-lMe«iO>  '•  Purple. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1819. 

—  oppoaUii&Ua  (oppoaite-Ieaved).    9.     Purple. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I700> 

— um'/ot  (larger).   3.  Purple.   July.   Cape 

of  Gooid  Hope. 

—  piftifefHa  (pine-leaved).     8.     Purple.     July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1893. 

—  ai'mpleM  (nmple-atemmed),  4.   Purple.   July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I816. 

—  tpeeWtu  (thowy).    0.    Purple.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1814. 

—  tereHfi^Ua  (cylindrical-leaved).     3.     Purple. 

AuKuat.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791  • 
-~Mrmg&na  (four-angled).    9.    Ptirple.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1890. 

Poltooma'tux.  Solomon's  Seal.  (From 
folyt^  many,  and  gonu^  a  joint,  or  keee ; 
numerous  joints  of  the  stem.  Nat  ord., 
Xt/ytcwfis [Liliacee].  Unn^^^Hexandria 
l-Monoyynia.    Allied  to  Convallaria. ) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  herbaeeoua  perennial. 
Seeds  and  diviaiona  in  ipring;  rich,  light  loil. 
Leptophy'Uum  and  appiaU^&Uwm  require  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

P.  angu9tif&Uum  (narrow -leavud).      1.     May. 
N.  Amer.    1894. 

—  Iradtiaftum  (bracted).    1^.    July.     Switier- 

land.    1897. 
'- emnaHculaftmm  (channelled).    1.     June.    N. 
Amer.     1819. 

—  hVrtum  (hairy).    1.    May.    N.  Amer.    181 9. 

—  latifo'limm  (broad-leaved).     3.     May.     Ger- 

many.   1809. 

—  leptQp\y*Uum  (flne-leaved).    S.    June.     Ne- 

paul.    I8IO. 

—  maeropkg'Uum  (large-leaved).    3.    May.    N. 

Amer.     1800. 

—  mv/fi/Vo'rwm (many-flowered).  9.  June.  Britain. 
^~  oppotitif&lium  (oppoaitc-leaved).    1.     April. 

Nrpaul.     1839. 
»  polya'nthemum  (manr-flowercd).     1.     May- 
Caucakue.     IS^O. 


1.  Jaaa. 


P.  pttftc'aiMsM  (downy).  1.  May.  M.  iiwer.  Itit 

—  vertieiiht'tum   (whorled-lewetf).      I.     Hay. 

Scotland. 

—  vtiigt^re  (common).    S.    May. 

—  "—^/it/re-'pl^m^  (doabl»-flow«rad). 

England. 

—  — —  rn^nor  (emaller).    1.    Jnne. 

Polyoo'nux.  (From  jpo/ys,  many,  and 
gouut  a  knee ;  numerous  joints  of  the  stem. 
Nat.  ord.,  BuckwheaU  [  Polygonaoee]. 
Linn.,  S-Octandria  ^-TrigyniaJ) 

Annuala,  aeede  in  the  open  bonier,  in  Mwcb 
and  April ;  berbaceoni  perenniala,  alao  by  wkS^ 
as  for  annuals,  and  division  of  the  rooti ;  cecdtt 
annuale  rrqutre  the  aeaiatance  of  n  bMbed  bdett 
transplanting  in  May;  menbonae  ahniba.  hy 
cutting!  in  sandv  soil,  under  a  glaaa,  and  grava 
in  flbry  loam,  with  a  little  peat  t  aeveml  of  ches^ 
such  aa  adpr^ttmmkt  whidi  aenda  ont  very  kag 
ehoota,  ehould  be  tried  againat  a  wall, 
of  several,  each  aa  Tuia'rieum  aad 
are  used  for  tarts. 

OBEKNHOnSB   ByEROBXBV8  ASD 
BBBBACB008. 
P.  adpn'antm  (compressed).  9.   Red.  Jaly.  V> 

Holland.     1899. 
^^nmo'm*  (Brown's).  4.  Pink.  Aoguai.  NocA 

of  India.     1845. 

—  dettfpient  (deceiving).    9.     Red.    July.    X. 

Holland.    1899.     Herhaeeows. 

—  fro'cOe  (slender).  1.  Red.  July.  N.  Hallay. 

1899.    Herbaeeoua. 

—  kemiarioifiet  (heroiaria-like).  4.  Jnly.  Egypt 

1897. 
~  tinc/o'riiim  (dyer*e).   t.    Bed.    Ir^.    Chiaa. 

1770.    Biennial. 

HARDY  HKRBACSOUS. 
P.  a^ne  (kindred).  |.  Bed.  June.  Nepaol.  !•& 

—  aipfnum  (alpine),  s.  White.    July.    S«ituf» 

land.    181  A. 

—  amphi'bium  (amphibiooa).     I.    Pink.    Jaif. 

Britain.    Aquatie. 
Air<w'/wm  (hairy).  1.  Bed.  July.  Biiaia. 

—  ttmplanea¥fU  (stem-elnaping).     Bed     Jaly. 

India.    I8S7. 
~  barbaftum  (bearded).  S.  White.  July.  Chiaa. 

1810.    Trailer. 
~~  eoee¥neum  (scarlet).    1.    Scnlel.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1819. 

—  e'iegam  (elegant).    S.    White,  fiecn.    Jnsb 

Nepaul.    1894.        Trailer. 

—  elU'pHeum  (ovaLleaoerf).     S.     Pink.    Juaa 

Siberia.     ISOJ. 

—  gtav^cum  (milky-green).    I.    N.  Aomt. 

—  LojrRta'fim  CLusnuuBu'a).    I.    Whau-   Jaark 

Dahuria.    18t0.  • 

->  maeropA)r'//«M  (large-leaved).     l|.     hrfia. 
June.    Nepaul.    1890. 

—  eeH'ertim  (silky).   4.   White.   July.  Siboie. 

1890. 

—  Mett/nun  (briatly).    I.    White.     Jaly.    Am 

Minor.     1817- 
--  naedniifo'tium  (whortleberry-leavcd).    Piah. 
Julr.  Himalaya.  1845  Trailing cvcrpvea. 

—  Virginia'num  (Virginian).  S.  White.  Ai«Bit. 

N.Amer.     lotO. 

—  volcM'iiieMMi  (volcanic).    Mesieo.  Ittl.  TkaO* 

ing  evergreen. 

HARDY  AKNUALS. 
P.  araie'rtHm  (sand).    I.    Purple.   June.   Hani 

gary.     isuy.    Trailer. 
— /^Vopy'ruin  (buckwheat),    t.    Pink.     ial|^ 

BnglanO. 
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F.Jl»Hk^mdum  (bua'lle.floirerad).  fl.  Bed.  Jvly. 

Siberia.     1818. 

—  tnCie  (mild.  Wnter-pepoer}.  1.  Red.  July.  N. 

Amer.     1800.     Aquatic. 
«-  ortflii/a'/0(eMlern>.O.Red. Aufriut.  B.Ind.  1707. 
^ o'/^MM  (while).   4.    White.   Augiuc.   £. 

Ind.     1781. 

—  FemmMttufnSeum  (PennaTlTmnian).     1.    Red. 

July.    If.  Amer.     18U0. 

—  penietu  iofdm  (pereicMi>-like).  i^-  Pink.  July. 

M<>sico.    I8I6. 

—  sabugi^neum  (briny).  1.  Pink.  June.  Ceucaaua. 

181 7.    Aquatic. 
->  Senegaie'nalt  (SeDegal).  U.  Bed.  Jaly.  Guinea. 
183&.    Aquatic. 

Poltpo'diux.  Polypody.  (From  po/y«, 
many,  and  pout,  a  foot;  numflroas  fe«t- 
Iike  divisions  of  the  creeping  stems.  Nat. 
ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiaceee].  Linn.,  24- 
Crypiogitmia  l-Filicet.) 

Brown-spored  Fern*.    8e€  Fbens. 

HARDT  HEBBACBOnS. 
f*.  alfre'«fre( alpine).    4.    July..  1810. 

—  emieafreum  (•paiwbimnehed).  1.  July.  Britain. 

—  eommefetUe  (eonneeted).  1.  June.  Canada.  1833. 

—  A««von4»'/i/<fr«m(Bixoangled>winged).  1.  Juij. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  pkego'pteru  (nin-fem).    f .    Jane.    Britain. 

—  jnieiwia'^um  (pimpled).  1.  June.  New  Zealand. 

1820.    Greenhouse. 

—  Virgittiafnutn  (Virginian).   1.  July.  N.  Amer. 

—  vul^nfre  (common).    1.    July.    Britain. 
Cte'eiAficttm  (Welab).    1.   July.   Britain. 

STOYB   HERBAGBOns. 
P.  angtuH/f'Umm  (nanow-leaTed).  ^.  May.  W. 
Ind.    1890. 

—  oreo/o'/itm  (areolated).    I.    Braiil.    18S4. 

—  oepe^rMiMnt  (roughiab).  August.  Isle  of  Luion. 

184«. 

— >  agpie$dfcfUMm  (epleenwort-leafed).    S.  July. 
Martinieo.    1700. 

—  aitmu^'twm  (thin),  i.  May.  N.  Holland.  1833. 

—  tmfreum  (golden).  9.   March.    W.  Ind.  1743. 
•^  m.urie^Mimm  (eared).    3.  July.   Braiil.  1834. 

—  JBilfarrfie'H  (La  BiUardi^ra'a).    1.    May.  Van 

Diemen'a  Land.     IHSS. 

—  Ctf^Aori'fue  (.St.  Catherine's).   I.  Braiil.   1824. 

—  cwa/tPgwum  (a4joining).  April.  lale  of  Luton. 

1843. 

—  erenafhim  (scolloped)  li.Angaat.Jamaiea.1839. 

—  erataif&Hum  (thick-leaved).    3.   August.    W. 

lad.     1893. 

(cunred).  1.  August.  Jamaica.  1898. 
i'fswmCtall).    3.  August.  Brasil.  1818. 

—  d^^rum  (bent-down).    9.    July.     1830. 

—  disH'mile  (unlike).    9.    July.    Brasil.     1890. 

—  itfve'ivau  (a|)reading).  June.   W.  Ind.    1841. 
-~  tfin^pa^fsaiin  (sickle).  ^  1.    Madeira. 

—  drvt/pteris  (dryopteris).    1.    July.    Britain. 
•—  ^ifv/tum  (spreading).  8.  NoTOmber.  Jamaica. 

1789. 
— '/WMM/b'/iwrn  (ash-leaved)*    9.  August.    Ca- 
racras.     1817* 

—  htvttttwii  (halbert-ehaped).  9.  July.  Jamuca. 

)P20. 
'— keUrophy'Uum   (variable  -  leaved),    i.    July. 
W.  Ind.     1890. 

—  nstfo'fnim  (hoary).  4.  August.  S.  Amer.  1811. 

—  Mt<»'«ifm  (cut).     I.    July.     W.  Ind.     1810. 
^-^■idi/o'/faifn  (ins-leaved).     I4>    September. 

«-  Xvtnaaee'iwte  (Jamaica).  1 4<  June.  Jamaica.  1830. 
li/o'lium  (walnut-leaved),  l^.  July.  tt. 
Amer.     11129. 


P.  loeAfMiM'dlisMs  (downy-footed).   4.  June,  ia^ 
maica.     1843. 

—  lameecia'him  (spear-headed). I.Auguat.W.JiuL 

1819. 
>- Id'ti^es  (broad-sUlked).   14.  October.   BraxiL 
•—  /on^(^o'/raim(Iong-Ieaved).  S.  July.  Brasil. ISI9. 
~  llfeopodioifde$  (club-moss-like).   4*  July.    W 

Ind.    1793. 
•—  meniectft/o'^M     (meniscium-leaved).      July. 

Brasil.     1837. 

—  neriif&lium  (nerium-leaved).  July.  Braail.1837. 

—  nu^tatu  (nodding).    July.     Malacca. 

—  oA/igua'<um(twisted).  July.  Isle  of  Luson.1841. 

—  ulina'ceum  (ol'iTe-like).     1 .    S.  Amer. 

—  Oti'tet  (Otites).    4.    October.     Brasil.     1834. 

—  Owarie'nMe  (Owarian).    ^      Sierra  Leone. 

—  papili</tum  (nippled).    April.     Isle  of  Luton. 

—  par<M^M<B  (paradise).     May.    Brasil.     1841. 

—  peetma^tumicomb-leawd)'  14*  July.  W.  Ind. 

1703. 

—  pkpUetidiM  (hart's-tongue).  9.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1703. 
"  phjfmat&det  (warted).  ^.  July.  E.  Ind.    1833. 

—  pilotellofdet  (mouse*ear-like).  ^.  August.  W. 

Ind.     1793. 

—  pfan^o^iMHm  (plantain-like).    I.   July.    W. 

Ind.    I817. 
— /y/ii'fntito  (feathered).  1.  Julv.  S.  Amer.  1894. 

—  ;»oijra'iiMtt«i  (msBy-flowered).    Brasil.    1834. 

—  pro/tTerMm  (proliferous).     1.    Madeira. 

—  pnUm^tum  (frosted-Zeueed).    9.    September. 

Jamaica.    1793. 

—  querei/o'lium  (oak-lemved).     1^.     September. 

B.  Ind.    1894. 

—  reetfdena  (receding).    June.    Isle  of  Luion. 

—  r^o'etem  (broken).    July.    Brasil.     IU37* 

—  repa'ndum  (wavy-edged),  i^  August.  Jamaica. 

1890. 
~~  re'pens  (creeping).    9.    May.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  so^ict/iyMiMift  (wiUow  -  leaved).      4.      August. 

BrasU. 

—  •e'ACtem  (holy).    1^.    July.    W.  Ind.    lOSC. 

—  5«rAA«'rM  (Schkur'a).    1.   July.    Brasil.   1824. 

—  teolopendriofdet   (aeolopendilum-like).     14. 

May.    W.  Ind.    18S0. 

—  atfrpefu  (creeping).    4.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

~  •emi/^o'nise(saw-*eliaped).  July.  lale  of  Luson. 

1841. 
.—  eerfn/artoj'def  fsertularia-like).  April.  Malacca. 

—  simile  (similar).    9. 

—  atiffmo'tum  (stigma-like).  I.May.  E.  Ind.  1833. 
~  •HZ/o/co'teM  (alighUy-aiekled).   July.    Isla  of 

Luson.     1830. 
^  nipeiiota'tum    (short  -  stalked).      9.     May. 
Mexico.     1845. 

—  tmuo'sum  (banded).  9.  August.  S.  Amer.  1815. 

—  temfUum  (slender).     U.    N.  Holland.     18*^3. 

—  tttragfi^num  (four-angled).  June.  Brasil.  1M37. 

—  McAo'de*  (hair>hke).  July.  Isle  of  Luson.  1840. 

—  McAomaneJ'def  (triehomanea-like).  1.  August. 

W.  Ind.    1899. 

—  tfifwrevftum  (three-forked).  |.  July.  W.  Ind. 

1830. 

—  tuber&tum  (tuberose).    9.    All.    W.  Ind. 

— •  vaeciniift^liMm  (whortleberry-leaved).  4.  Sep- 
tember.   W.  Ind. 

Poltspo'ba.  (From  poUft,  many,  and 
4;K>fa,  seed ;  msny-seeded  oapsales.  Nat. 
ord.,  7VatM>rf3  [TemstrdmiaceflBJ.  Linn., 
IQ-MnnadelplUa  S-Polyandna.  Allied  to 
Camellia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaas ;  also  by  grraft* 
lag,  or  badding,  oa  the  Camt'lUa  Jm^niemj 
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■■nay,  nhrj  l(Min,  mud  ■  lltd«  p«t  mil  1«^f-moa1d. 
Winter  temp.,  SO"  to  65^ i  ramBier,  00^  to  8flf*. 
J*.  axilUfrU  <azUlu7-;lmr*rf).  8.  Whito.  March. 
E.  lad.    1818. 

Poly'stichuh.  (From  polyt,  many,  and 
iftc^tfj,  a  row;  nnmerous  rows  of  spore- 
cases.  Nat  ord.,  Fern*  [Polypodiaoeie]. 
Linn.,  ^-OryTpiogamia  l-F%Uct%.) 

Stove,  TtUow-apored  Ftoma.    See  Pbehs. 
J>.  aritt^tum  (■wned).  1.  July.    Norfolk  laknd. 
^  aurictt/c'/ttm  (eared).    July.    E.  Ind.    1703. 
--  Cape'fM«(Cape}.Jane.C»p«of  Good  Hopa.lsU. 
~  eon<(^o'/f«m  (hemlock-l«aved).    1^.  June.   E. 
Ind.    1841. 

—  deutieulaftum  (toothed).    Jaly.    Jamaica. 

—  discre'tum  (parted).    May.    Nepaul. 

—  drepa^num  (aicUe-ZroiMM).  June.    Madeira. 

isn. 

- /olnn^/ZtMii  (amall-sickle).    May.    W.  Ind. 

—  jflanduU^tum  (ylanded).    Jane. 

—  Mfpi^m  (briatly).  JuIt.  New  Zealand.  1845. 

—  mMerona/tum  (aharp- pointed).  Jamaica    18S8. 

—  munftmm  (armed).    May.    Jamaica.    I8S9. 
^  «Atu'9um  (blunt).    June.    lale  of  Luion. 

^  proli'/erum  (proliferoua).   July.  Braail.   184S. 
~  ptifngenM  (atinging).  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
182S. 

—  rhimho^demm  (diamond-leavetf).  April.  E.  Ind. 

—  «pcctV«Mm  (ahowy).    July.    Nepaul. 
-~«ef<i'^m   (clothed).     June.     Van    Diemen'a 

Land.     1849. 

Poxade'rrib.  (From  jHtma^  a  lid,  and 
4errM,  a  skin ;  the  roembranoas  covering 
of  the  seed-vessel.  Nat  ord.,  Rhamnada 
[Rhamnacee].    Linn.,  %>-PeiUan4ria  1- 

Monogyma,) 

Greenhoiue,  New  Holland,  eteiifeen  abrabe  t 
yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwiae  atatcd. 
Cttttinga  of  half-ripened  ahoota  cut  to  a  joint, 
dried  at  the  haae,  and  inaerted  in  aand,  under  a 
^aaa  {  peat  and  aandv  loam.  Winter  temp.,  38* 
to  4S*.  EWptiea,  with  the  exception  of  harinf 
creamy-like  flowera,  reaemblee  th«  Cetmo'tkue 
•M¥fT€U9t  And  no  doabfc  would  prove  aloaoat  aa 
hardy  againat  a  wall. 
P.  MMMlMo'/a  (polnted-lMMd).  80.  Jane.  18 16. 

—  Andromedttfi/iM  (Andromeda-leaved).  S.June. 

18S4. 

—  difeeolor  (two-coloured).  8.  WhItiahJLpril.iSU. 

—  ^/oAtt/o'ea  (globuloae).    0.    July.    1803. 

—  lanfgera  (woolly).    8.    April.    1800. 

—  Udifo'lim  (ledum-leaved).    8.    April.     1894. 

—  l/^n<«<H'*ui  (privet-like).   White.   June.   189S. 
>- mHd<r«'/a  (greeniah-brown).    April.    1891. 

—  irend/ai»4<<a'Ma  (Wendland'a).  6.  April.  1810. 

Poha'bia.  (Named  after  Fomar,  a 
Spanish  physician.  Nat  ord..  Leguminous 
PlanU  [Fabaoe©].  Linn.,  lODecandria 
\-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Cssalpinia.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  ahrub.  Seeda  in  a  hct- 
hed.  in  apring;  cuttinga  of  half-ripened  aboots  in 
May,  in  aand,  under  a  bell-glaaa ;  aandy  loam  and 
flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40*  to  48^. 
F,  glandulo^ta  (glanded).  6.  Yellow.  May. 
New  Spain.     1890. 

Po'max.  (From  pama^  a  lid;  the  oper- 
culum, or  covering  of  the  seed-vesseL 
Nat  ord.,  Cinchonads  [Cinohonacese]. 
Linn.,  i^-Tetrandria  \-Monogynxa,  Allied 
to  Operculaiia.) 


See  OpcBCViA'«sa« 


P.  Af  rf«  (hairy).    1.    Whits, 
Holland.     1896. 
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PonOBAHATB. 

PoxnoN.     Oua^rbUa. 

Pomcble'tia.    (Named  after  Xf.  Pvt^ 

eelet,  author  of  a  treatise  op  Wheat  Nat 

ord.,    Epaeridt    [SpacridaoesB].    liniu, 

6-Pentandria    l-iivnogynia.      AlLed    to 

Epacris.) 

Oreenhooao  •vwgroMi.  For  cwltore,  me  Era'* 
exit. 

P»  SpreufreUttCdee  (Sprenirelia-like).     1.    May. 
N.  S.  Walea.    1890. 

PoKDS  are  reservoirs  of  water  dog  oat 
of  the  soil,  and  made  retentive  by  pud- 
dling with  day  their  bottoms  and  sides. 
Paddling  is  neoessary  in  almost  all  in* 
stances,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Mamock,  in  tbo 
UtiiUd  GardenenT  JaumuL  When  tlie 
excavation  is  formed,  or  partially  so,  tlM 
bottom  pnddle  near  the  outer  edge  is 
formed,  and  npon  this  is  raised  ilie  ap- 
rightor  side  pnddle;  and  as  this  proeccds 
the  ordinary  clay  or  earth  is  raised  it 
the  same  time,  by  which  means  the  up- 
right paddle  is  retained  in  its  place ;  and 
ultimately  tlie  sides,  being  formed  in  a 
sloping  direction,  admit  of  being  eovoed 
with  gravel  or  sand,  and  may  be  walked 
upon,  or  stakes  may  be  driven  to  a  eoft- 
siderable  depth  without  reaching  the 
paddle,  or  in  any  way  injuring  it  Thk 
can  never  be  the  case  if  the  pnddle,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  be  laid  upon  the  slopiag 
side  of  the  pond.  The  sides  may  slops 
rapidly,  or  the  reverse.  If  the  siope  b# 
considerable,  sand  or  gravel,  to  give  a 
dean  appearance,  will  be  more  likdy  t» 
be  retained  npon  the  facing ;  plants  can 
be  more  easily  fixed  and  coltivated ;  geld- 
flsh,  also,  find  in  these  shallow,  grav^y 
parU  under  the  leaves  oi  the  plants  eat- 
able places  to  deposit  their  spawn,  aad 
without  this  they  are  seldom  foond  te 
breed.  Ponds  made  in  this  way  msy  be 
of  any  convenient  size,  from  a  conpW  cl 
yards  upwards  to  as  many  acres.  The 
following  is  the  section  of  a  pood  thca 
formed; — 


a  indicates  the  surface  of  the  groimd  lA 
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fbe  edge  of  the  water ;  b,  the  puddle;  e, 
the  facing  to  preserve  the  puddle  from 
injiuy;  <^,  the  water;  e,  the  Rurface  of 
the  latter ;  and  /,  the  ordinary  bottom. 
When  a  small  pond  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  is 
determined  upon  and  marked  out,  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  form  a  second  or 
outer  mark,  indicating  the  space  required 
for  the  wall  or  side  puddle,  and  about 
three  feet  is  the  proper  space  to  allow 
for  this ;  the  puddle  requiring  about  two 
feet,  and  the  fSacing  which  requires  to  be 
laid  upon  the  puddle  ought  to  be  about  a 
foot  more,  making  together  three  feet 
Ponds  may  be  made  Teiy  ornamental. 

Ponoa'mu.  {Ponganty  its  Malabar 
name.  Nat  ord.,  l>guminou$  PlanU 
[FabaceflB].  linn.,  ll-DiadelpMa  4-i>e- 
enndria.    Allied  to  Balbergia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ihnibe  ftnd  climberc,  •]!  but 
one  white-flowered,  and  from  the  Eut  Indie*. 
For  cultare,  «ee  DalbiKkoiji. 
P.  glcfltm  (imootb-^ocd).    5.    I({09* 

—  grandifi&ra  (large-flowered).    6.     1818. 

—  wnatgmalta  (bordered).     3.     Tellow.    Ifajr. 

I8S4.    Twiner. 

—  ptMeetUa  (piacidia-Iike).     1818. 

—  uiigino'§a  (marah).    W.  Ind.    1824.   Twiner. 

Pomtedb'jua.    (Named  after  J.  Ponte- 

deroy  professor  of  botany  at  Padua.    Nat 

ord.,      PonUderiadt       [Pontederiaceaa]. 

Linn.,  fi-Hexandna  l-Monoyynia.) 

Blae-flowered  aquatica.  DiTitiona  of  the  roota  \ 
rich,  itrongt  loamj  aoil,  in  a  tub  of  water  or  an 
aquarium. 

RAllDY  AQUATICS. 
P.  amguMti/d/iim  (narrow-leaTed).    S.    July.    N. 
Amer.     1804. 

—  cmruflea  (light  blue)'.  S.  July.  N.  Amer.  1890. 

—  eordaUa  ( heart- /eam>d).    S.    July.    N.    Amer. 

1759. 

—  hmeeola'ta  (apear-bead).  8.  July.    N.  Amer. 

181S. 

STOYZ   AQUATICS. 
P.  mzt^rea  (aky-blue).    {.  July.  Jamaica.  1884. 
'-'Cra'tripn     ( thick-leaf -atalked).       }.       May. 

Guiana.     1 835. 

—  dilata'ta  (ipreading).  8.  July.  E.  Ind.  180V. 

PoNTiA.  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of 
which  the  following  one  is  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  gardener : — 

P,  brassica  (Large  White  Cabbage 
Butterfly).  The  wings  are  white;  the 
upper  with  broad  black  tips ;  and  the  fe- 
mede  has  two  black  spots  on  the  middle. 
The  under  side  of  the  under  wings  is 
light  yellow.  Breadth,  when  expanded, 
two  inches.  It  appears  from  May  to 
October.  The  caterpillar  is  bluish -green, 
thinly  haired,  and  sprinkled  with  black 
dots,  having  a  yellow  stripe  on  the  back, 
and  the  same  on  the  sidea.  These  oater- 
42 


pillars  are  foui^d,  throughout  the  sum* 
mer  and  autumn,  on  all  the  cabbage- 
worts,  on  horse  radish,  radishes,  mus- 
tard, and  ^milar  plants,  as  well  as  on 
water- cresses.  The  pupe  are  yellowish- 
green,  with  black  dots,  with  a  point  on 
the  head,  and  five  on  the  back.  The  best 
way  to  destroy  them  is  picking  off  and 
killing  the  caterpillars,  as  well  as  the 
pupae,  as  far  as  it  is  poasible ;  the  latter 
are  found  attached  to  adjacent  trees, 
hedges,  and  walls.  But  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  destroy  those  pupn  which 
have  a  brown  appearance ;  because  they 
are  full  of  the  larvae  of  ichneumons,  and 
other  allied  parasites,  which  are  the 
great  scourge  of  these  caterpillars. 

P.  rapa  (Small  Cabbage  Butterfly). 
This  butterfly  resembles  the  foregoing, 
but  is  one-half  smaller ;  and  the  black 
tinge  at  the  points  of  the  upper  wings  is 
fainter,  and  not  visible  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  time  of  appearance  is  the  same  as  of 
the  former.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  dull 
green,  with  fine  white  minute  hairs,  a 
yellow  stripe  on  the  back,  and  yellow 
spots  on  the  sides,  on  a  pale  ground.  In 
some  years  it  is  very  iigurious  to  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  plants ;  it  also  infests 
mignonette,  which  it  strips  entirely  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered, from  its  colour.  The  pupa  is 
yellowish  or  greenish -grey,  with  three 
yellow  stripes. — Kollar, 

PoPLAB.    Po'pulus» 

Poppy,    Papa'ver, 

Po'PULUS.  Poplar.  (From  arbor  popnH 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  tree  of  the  public; 
the  Turin  poplar  much  planted  in  their 
cities.  Nat  ord.,  Wilhwworts  [Salica- 
cese].    Linn.,  %%-Di(Bcia  7-Octnndria.) 

Hardy  deciduoua  trees.  Seed*,  which  Bbould 
be  sown  in  moitt  aoil,  aliffhtly  covered,  but 
■haded  aa  soon  as  the  seeds  drop  from  the  trees  ; 
by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots ;  also  by  layers 
and  suckers  ;  a  deep,  moitt,  loamy  soil  suits 
them  the  best ;  but  thc^  AH  not  thrive  well  either 
in  a  very  dry  place,  or  in  places  where  there  is 
stagnant  water. 
P.  alha  (white.  Abete-tree),  40.  March.   Britai«. 

—  anguiafta  (angular.    Carolina),   80.    March* 

Carolina.     ]738. 

—  baUami'fera  (baltamic).  70.  April.  N.  Amer. 

17»tl. 
fo'liia    varUgaftU     (variegated-leaved). 

April. 

interme'dia  (intermediate).    April. 

— lat\f&lia  (broad-leaved).    40.    April. 

—  --~-  tuaoe'olefu  (sweet-acented).    JO,    ikpril* 

Russia.     1894. 

^ vimina'lU  (twiggy).     40.    April.    Altai. 

18S(S. 

—  behdifofliu  (bireh-Ieaved.    Black  American), 

40.    March.    N.  Amer. 
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p.  CanadeffuiB  (OantdisQ).    Bf  trch.    Ctnada. 
•-  Ctt^ndieana  (whitiMh'hetttl»Uaoed),  60.  Warchi 
N.  Amer.    177S. 

—  eane'»cenM  (howj).    40.    Much*    England. 
— aeerifo'Ua  (maple-leaved). ' 

— JBgyptifuca  (Efryptian).    Egypt. 

"— Arembe'rgica  (Aremberg).     1835. 

—  Beflgicn  (Belicun).  South  Europe.  1885. 

—  — -  hp'brida  (hjbrid).  40.   April.    CaucMua. 

1816. 

—  — —  ni'ttea  (anow-white). 

— pe^ndula  (dnopiag-branched). 

•-~  ftutigiafta  (pjramidal.  Lombardg)»  70.  March* 

luly.    1758. 
fi^mina  (female).    March.    Italy.    1838. 

—  Qrafea  (Greek.  ilMenian).  40.  March.  Archi- 

pelago.   1779* 
-- grundidentafta  (large-toothed).    70.    March. 

N.  Amet.    1773- 
«- pe'ndula  (drooping).    40.     March.     N. 

Amer.     1830. 
'^  heterophy'Ua  (variout-lMTed).     70.     March. 

N.  Amer.    1705. 

—  tauri/o'lia  (laurel-leaved).    April. 

«-  loHgifoUia  (lon'g-IeaTed).  April.  America.  1843. 
*-  munili'fera   (necklace<.bearing).      70.      May. 

Canada.    177S. 
— Lmdlepa'na    (Lindley'a     waoedleaoed), 

April.    Canada.     177S. 

vaHegafta  (variegated-fosMd).    May. 

•>  ni'gra  (black).    SO.    March.    Britain. 
$aiimfi/tia  (willow-leaved).  April.  Floet- 

beck.     1834. 

— nVridii  (green-leaved).    April.    Britain. 

•—pseu'do-baham^/erm  (baatard-balaamic).  April. 

America.    1843. 

—  tre'mula  (trembling. il«pc»).  50. March. Britain. 

—  — - /tfol^tt'/a  (tmooth).  80.  March.  N.  Amer. 

1760. 

— pe'ndula  (drooping)*    April. 

— Mupifna  (lying-down).   March.   N.  Amer. 

1824. 

—  tre'pida  (trembling.  Ameriean),  80.  N.  Amer. 

181S. 
^.tre»tu  iuud).    April.    N.  Amer.    1843. 

Pora'na.    (From  poreno,  to  travel;  the 

twining  steins  extending  far  and  wide. 

Kat.  ord.,    Bindweedt  [Convolvulaces]. 

Linn.,  (y-Pentandria  1-Monogynia,   Allied 

to  Convolvulus.) 

Stove  evergreen,  Eatt  Indian,  white-flowered 
twiner*.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  aide,  Btubb^, 
abort  abooti  in  aandy  loil,  under  a  bell-(clai«,  m 
heat ;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  65**; 
aummer,  60°  to  66**., 

P.  piiM 'Ctf^/a  (panicled).    October.     18)8. 
— -  volu'bitU  (twining).    50.    July.    1820. 

Poiuntbb'iu.  (From  poros^  a  pore,  or 
opening,  and  anthera^  an  anther,  or  pol- 
leu-bag ;  anthers  opening  by  pores.  Nat. 
ord.,  8purgeworU  [Eupborbiacese].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  8  -  Triyynia, ) 

^ireenhouae  evergreen.  Cutting!  of  firm  tide- 
sh  Ota  in  land.  under  a  bell-glata,  act  in  a  close 
fra  ne,  and  ahaded  in  May  j  peat  and  aandy  loam. 
W  ater  temp.,  40<*  to  48°. 

i*,  vieifu'lia  (beatfa  leaved).    1.    White.    July. 
N.  UoUanc       1824. 

Porlie'ba.  (Named  after  P.  J.  Porlietj 
tt  Spauii^d.    Nat.  ord.,  Betmcapett  [Zy- 


gophyllaceoo].  Linn.,  S-Oclandni  I. 
MonugyniOn    Allied  to  Meliauihus.) 

Stove  evergreen  •bmb,  with  leaves  which  cImc 
before  rain;  hence  called  kpgrome'triea.  Cut* 
tinirs  of  firm  shoots  in  spring,  in  sand,  under  s 
bell-claas.  and  in  a  briaa  bottom-heat.  Wiatcf 
temp.,  50°  to  55° ;  aummer,  60°  to  M°. 

P,  hygromeftriea  (hygrometric).  6.  Per«.  19M-. 

Po'bpax.  (From  porpax,  a  button; 
shape  of  pseudo- bulbs.  Nat.  ord^  Or 
chi<U  [OrohidaceasJ.  Lino.,  ^-Gyium- 
dria  1-Monatidria,    Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Stove  orchid.  DiriaSooa  in  spring,  iapou.  S« 

OxCHIDt. 

P.  reheutaftm  (netted).    Porple,  red.    E.  lad. 

PoBPHYBo'ooMA.  (From  }M>7p4jrra,  pur- 
ple, and  korna^  a  head;  fluwer- heads 
purple.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanthads  [Acaotha- 
ces].  Linn.,  li.-Did}fit€tmia.  fi-Aafio- 
spermia.    Allied  to  Aphelandra.) 

stove  evergreen  ahrab.  Cattitt|t«  of  yoaai 
ahoota  in  aandy  soil,  in  a  hotbed ;  peat  aod  Isssl 
Winter  temp.,'  50°  to  60* ;  aummer,  60°  to  SS^ 

P.  lanceolafta  (spear-head-leanetf).     t.     VUsk. 
April.     1845. 

Pobtia'ndia.  (Named  after  the  Dmehtm 
of  Portland,  Nat.  ord.,  C<itcAo«ad!«  [Gift- 
chonacete].  Linn.,  !i-PentaHdria  i-Moaa- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Rondeletia.  > 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs,  from  Jamuca.  Cvitiapi 
of  rather  firm  shoots  io  sand,  under  a  beU-gtssi, 
and  in  a  brisk,  sweet  bottom-heat ;  aaady  l«taa. 
pest,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  41" 
to  60° ;  summer,  00°  to  10°. 

P.  eoeei'nea  (scarlet),    ft.    Scarlet.     IBIS. 

—  grandi/li/ra  (large-flowered).  12.  Wbtic  1771. 

POBTUOAI.LAIIBEL.  Ct'rtuusLusii^miBB, 
Portula'ca.  Purslane.  (From  forta, 
to  carry,  and  ^c,  milk;  milky  juice.  KcL 
ord.,  Punlants  [  Poriulaceo:].  Ijnn.,  11- 
Dodecandria  I'MoHogynia,  Allied  to 
Talinum.) 

Hardv  annuals,  by  seeds  in  the  open  border,  «t 

the  end  of  April;  tender  annuals,  by  aeei  in 
hotbed,  in  spring,  and  afterwards  Ibiweriafc  tkcm 
in  the  greenhouse,  aa  they  require  a  very  shdmedL 
sunny  spot  to  do  much  good  in  the  opca  ami 
tuberous  and  shrubby  greenhouae  kinda.  by  cail- 
tinRS  and  division  of  the  roots  j  rich,  saady  ham 
and  peat,  the  tosm  being  enriched  with  old  leal* 
mould  or  cow-dung. 

GREENHOUSE  TUBEROrS  EYERGREESV 
P.  Gi/ZiVcii  (Guiles').   4.    Bed«pijik.   Ifcndam. 

1827. 
•^  grandifiora  (large-flowered).    YeUov,  pvpiib 

June.    Chili.    I8S7. 
--  Peruvim'na  (Peruvian).      1.     Purple.     Usf. 
«  Peru.     1890.    8tove  herbaceous. 

—  tpl^ndeiu  (shining).    Crimaon,  purple    Mag. 

Chili.     18S9.    Herbaceous  peivBaiaL 

—  TAe//ifWf>ii  (ThcI]uson*s).    1.    Scarlet.   July. 

tfnuth  Europe.     1899. 
lu'tea  iyeWom).   1.   Yellow.  Jnse.   It47. 

—  -^  tple^ndent  (shining).  1.   Bcddwbppuiiws^ 

June. 
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6REBKHOU0B  AHKUALS. 
Jf.  kaUmAi'dea  ihalhnn»-nkt%  ^.  Yellow.  June. 
Jamaica.    ]8:t3. 

—  wiaidiafna  (nooaday).  |.    Y«llow.   May.   B. 

Ind.     1791. 
^  parvi/''>'iia  (%mwi\'\ehrtd),   ^,    Yellow.  June. 

Jamaica.     1709. 
*>y<lc/M  (shaggy).    4.    Pink.    Jnoe.    8.  Amor. 

l<iy§. 

—  pii«'</a(weak).  i.  Yellow.   Jane.   Trinidad. 

1894. 
'- qmadri'flda  (fowr-cUU),   ^.   Yellow.    Angnst. 
£.  Ind.    1778. 

HARDY  ARKUAL8. 
P  folie^MnOt^fj).  ^  Yellow.  Jane.  Guinea,  ins. 
-^  grandiJlo*ra   ItPtea   (large  yellow  •  flowerad). 
Yellow.    June.    Chili.    1837. 

—  Ouine'fuU  (Guinea).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  Guinea. 

1833. 

—  imwfiiera'te  (involucrated).  4*    Pink*    June. 

1830. 
*•  mueromu'ta  (aharp-pointed).  4*  Yellow.  June. 

1839. 
— >  oUrafcea  (eatable).  |.  Yellow.  July.  Eorope. 

1&8S. 
•^•alfva  (cultiTated).     1^.     Yellow.     Aognat. 

S.  Amer.     1059. 

—  —  ai»'rea  (golden).    1.     Yellow.     Augnat. 

S.  Amer.    id&S. 

Poboqub'ria.  ( Posoqueri,  the  Gnianan 
Dame  of  longifio'ru,  Nat.  ord.,  Cincho- 
nads  [Cinchonaceie].  linn.,  b-Pentandria 
I'Monogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Store,  white<  flowered,  cTergreen  ihrube.  Cut- 
tinga  of  young  ahoota  in  aaiid,  under  a  bell-glan, 
and  in  heat,  in  April  or  May ;  aandy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp.,  48^  to 
00^;  anmmer,  60**  to  85^ 

P.  ^a'e</M  (slender).    5.    Guiana.    18SS. 

—  Is/i/o'Na  (broad-leuTed).  5.  September.  Gui- 

ana.   1830. 

—  UfngUUtfra  (long-flowered).  5.   Guiana.    I8S8. 
*-  eerireotor  (changeable-coloured).  Pinky-white. 

September.    Cuba.    1899. 

Potato.     Sola'num  tuben>*tum, 

8(Al — ^A  dry,  friable,  firesh,  and  mode- 
ratelj  rich  soil  is  the  best  for  every 
variety  of  the  potato. 

The  black -skiBoed  and  rough -red 
thrive  better  than  any  other  in  moist, 
strong,  cold  soils.  If  manure  is  abso- 
lutely necessaxy,  whatever  may  be  the 
one  employed,  it  is  better  spread  regu- 
larly over  the  surface  previous  to  digging 
than  put  into  the  holes  with  the  sets,  or 
epread  in  the  trench  when  they  are  so 
planted ;  but,  if  possible,  avoid  manuring. 
Leaf -mould,  or  very  decayed  stable- dung, 
IB  the  best  of  all  manures ;  sea- weed  is  a 
very  beneficial  addition  to  the  soil ;  and 
so  ia  salt.  Coal-ashes  and  sea-sand  are 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  retentive 
soils.  The  situation  must  always  be  open. 

Propagation,  •~'li  is  propagated  in 
general  by  the  tubers,  though  the  shoots 
trising  from  thence,  and  layers  of  the 


stalks,  may  be  employed.    New  vaiieties 
are  raised  from  ^eed. 

Planting  in  the  open  ground  is  best 
done  in  October  and  November,  and  may 
thence  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
March.  This  last  month  is  the  latest  in 
which  any  considerable  plantation  should 
be  made.  They  will  succeed  if  planted 
in  May,  or  even  June ;  yet  it  ought  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  earliest 
planted,  especially  in  dry  soils,  produce 
the  finest,  healthiest,  and  most  abundant 
crops. 

8eU, — The  next  point  for  consideration 
is  the  preparation  of  the  sets.  Some 
gardeners  recommend  the  largest  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  whole ;  others,  that 
they  be  sliced  into  pieces  contaiuing  two 
or  three  eyes ;  a  third  set,  to  cut  the 
large  tubern  directly  in  half;  a  fourth, 
the  employment  of  the  shoots  only, 
which  are  thrown  out  if  putatoes  are 
kept  in  a  warm,  damp  situation  ;  and  a 
fifth,  that  merely  the  parings  be  em- 
ployed. Cuttings  of  the  stalks,  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  or  rooted  suckers, 
will  be  productive  if  planted,  during 
showery  weather,  in  May  or  June ;  and 
during  this  last  month,  or  early  in  July, 
the  potato  may  be  propagated  by  layers, 
which  are  formed  by  pegging  down  the 
young  stalks  when  about  twelve  inches 
long,  they  being  covered  three  inches 
thick  with  mould  at  a  joint.  For  the 
main  crops,  moderate-sized  whole  pota- 
toes are  the  best. 

To  obtain  early  crops  where  tubers  are 
rapidly  formed,  large  sets  must  be  em- 
ployed.  In  these  one  or  two  eyes  at 
most  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  If 
the  sets  ai'e  placed  with  their  leading 
buds  upwards,  few  and  very  strong  early 
stems  will  be  produced;  but,  if  the 
position  is  reversed,  many  weak  and  later 
shoots  will  arise,  and  not  only  the  earli- 
ness  but  the  quality  ot  the  produce  be 
depreciated.  For  the  earliest  crops  there 
are,  likewise,  several  modes  of  assisting 
the  forward  vegetation  of  the  sets.  These 
should  be  prepared  by  removing  every 
eye  but  one  or  two ;  and  being  placed  in 
a  layer  in  a  warm  room,  where  air  and 
light  can  be  freely  admitted,  with  a  cover 
ing  of  straw,  chaff,  or  sand,  they  soon 
emit  shoots,  which  must  be  strengthened 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  as  much 
as  possible,  by  taking  off  the  cover  with- 
out injuring  them.  During  cold  weather, 
and  at  night,  it  must  always  be  removed  t 
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the  leaves  soon  become  green  aud  tole- 
rably hardy.  I  nearly  spring  they  are 
planted  out,  the  leaves  being  left  just 
above  the  sarfaoe,  and  a  covering  of 
litter  afforded  every  night  until  the 
danger  of  frost  is  passed. 

Planting. — Insert  them  with  the  dibble, 
in  rows ;  for  the  early  crops  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  for  the  main  ones 
eighteen  inches ;  the  sets  six  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  The  potato  dibble 
is  the  best  instrument  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, the  earth  being  afterwards  raked 
or  struck  in  with  the  spade,  and  the  soil 
not  trampled  upon,  but  planted  as  suffi- 
cient is  dug  for  receiving  a  row;  for 
the  looser  the  soil  the  less  does  frost 
penetrate,  and  the  more  readily  does 
superfluous  moisture  escape. 

The  compartment  may  be  laid  out 
level  and  undivided  if  the  soil  is  light ; 
but  if  heavy  soil  is  necessarily  employed ; 
it  is  best  disposed  in  beds  six  or  eight 
feet  wide.  If  the  staple  of  the  soil  be 
gond  throughout,  the  alleys  may  be  two 
feet  wide,  and  dug  deep,  otherwise  they 
must  be  made  broader,  and  only  one  spit 
taken  out,  the  earth  removed  being  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  beds,  which  should 
be  in  four  parallel  ridges,  and  the  sets 
inserted  along  their  summits. 

Hoeing. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  to  be  distinguished,  they  should  be 
perfectly  freed  from  weeds,  and  of  the 
early  crops  the  earth  drawn  round  each 
plant,  so  as  to  form  a  cup  as  a  shelter 
from  the  cold  winds,  which  are  their  chief 
enemy  at  that  season;  but  the  main 
crops  should  not  be  earthed  up,  for  earth- 
ing up  diminishes  the  crop  one-fourth. 
Throughout  their  growth  they  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clear  of  weeds. 

It  is  very  injurious  to  mow  off  the  tops 
of  the  plants.  The  foliage  ought  to  be 
kept  as  uninjured  as  possible,  unless,  as 
sometimes  occurs  on  fresh  ground,  the 
plants  are  of  gigantic  luxuriance,  and 
even  then  the  stems  should  be  only 
moderately  shortened.  It  is,  however,  of 
considerable  advantage  to  remove  the 
fruit-stalks  and  immature  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  unless  the  stems  are  very 
luxuriant.  A  potato-plant  continues  to 
form  tubers  until  the  flowers  appear,  after 
which  it  is  employed  in  ripening  those 
already  formed. 

The  very  earliest  crops  will  be  in  pro- 
duction in  June,  or,  perhaps,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  and  may  thence  be  token  up 


as  wanted  nntil  October,  at  the  eloee  <4 
which  month,  or  during  November,  tho 
may  be  entirely  dug  up  and  stored.  1^ 
storing,  the  best  mode  is  to  plaee  them 
in  layers,  alternately  with  dry  coal-ashes, 
earth,  or  sand,  in  a  shed.  The  best  in- 
strument with  which  they  can  be  dog  vp 
is  a  thrp^-flat-pronged  fork,  each  torn 
being  cleared  regularly  away. 

The  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up  ;  for.  as  the 
largest  keep  the  best,  they  alone  should 
be  stored,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are 
first  made  use  of. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  stored  until 
perfectly  dry,  and  must  also  be  free  frun 
earth,  refuse,  and  wounded  tubers. 

To  raite  Varieties. — A  variety  of  the 
potato  is  generally  considered  to  con- 
tinue about  fourteen  years  in  perfeetios, 
after  which  period  it  gradually  loses  its 
good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior  fla- 
vour and  unproductive;  fresh  varietiei 
must,  therefore,  be  occasionally  raised 
from  seed.  The  hemes,  or  apples,  d 
the  old  stock,  having  hung  in  a  warn 
room  throughout  the  winter,  the  seed 
must  be  obtained  from  them  by  washing 
away  the  pulp  during  February.  Tb» 
seed  is  then  thoroughly  dried  and  kept 
until  April,  when  it  is  sown  in  drills 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  ax 
inches  apart,  in  a  rich,  light  soil.  The 
plants  are  weeded,  and  earth  drawn  op 
to  their  stems,  when  an  inch  in  height: 
and  as  soon  as  the  height  has  increased 
to  three  inches,  they  are  moved  into  a 
similar  soil,  in  rows  sixteen  inches  apait 
each  way.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  tba 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  pre- 
served untill  the  folowing  spring,  to  be 
then  replanted  and  treated  as  for  store 
crops. 

The  tubers  of  every  seedling  should  be 
kept  separate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be 
of  a  similar  habit  and  quality,  whilst 
many  will  be  comparatively  worthless. 
and  but  few  of  particular  excellenee.  if 
the  seed  is  obtained  from  a  red  potato 
that  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
whitetubered  variety,  the  seedlings,  in 
all  probabiUty,  will  in  part  resemble  both 
their  parents ;  but  seldom  or  never  does 
a  seedling  resemble  exactly  the  original 
stock.  At  all  events,  only  such  sbonld 
be  preserved  as  are  recommended  by 
their  superior  earliness,  size,  flavour,  or 
fertility. 

The  earlj  varieties,  if  planted  on  littla 
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heaps  of  earth,  with  a  flrtake  \n  the  mid- 
die,  and  when  the  plants  are  ahoat  four 
inches  high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes 
with  shreds  and  nails,  and  the  earth 
washed  away  from  the  bases  of  the  stems 
by  means  of  a  strong  current  of  water,  so 
that  the  fibrous  roots  only  enter  the  soil, 
will  blossom  and  perfect  seed. 

Forcing.  —  The  season  of  forcing  is 
from  the  close  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  February,  in  a  hotbed,  and  at  the  dose 
of  this  last  month  on  a  warm  border,  with 
the  temporary  shelter  of  a  frame.  The 
hotbed  is  only  required  to  produce  a 
moderate  heat.  The  earth  should  be  six 
inches  deep,  and  the  sets  planted  in  rows 
six  or  eight  inches  npart,  as  the  tubers 
are  not  required  to  be  large.  The  tem- 
perature ought  never  to  sink  below  65®, 
nor  rise  above  80®. 

The  rank  steam  arising  from  ferment- 
ing dung  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
roots  of  potatoes;  and  to  obviate  this 
they  may  be  planted  in  narrow  beds,  and 
the  dung  applied  in  trenches  on  each 
side ;  or  all  the  earth  from  an  old  cucum- 
ber or  other  hotbed  being  removed,  and 
an  inch  in  depth  of  fresh  being  added, 
pat  on  the  sets,  and  cover  them  with  four 
inches  of  mould.  At  the  end  of  five 
days  the  sides  of  the  old  dung  may  be 
cut  away  in  an  inward  slanting  direction, 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  perpendi- 
eolar,  and  strong  linings  of  hot  dung 
applied. 

If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be  brought 
to  maturity  as  speedily  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  each  net  should  be  placed  in  a  pot 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  though  the 
produce  in  pots  is  smaller.  But  young 
potatoes  may  be  obtained  in  the  winter, 
by  the  following  plan,  without  forcing: — 
Plant  some  late  kinds,  unspronted,  in 
a  dry,  rich  border,  in  July,  and  again  in 
August,  in  rows  two  feet  apart  They 
will  produce  new  potatoes  in  October,  and 
in  succession  until  April,  if  covered  with 
leaves  or  straw  to  exclude  firost.  If  old 
potatoes  are  placed  in  dry  earth,  in  a 
shed  during  August,  they  will  emit  young 
tubers  in  December. 

Preparation  of  3et$ /or  Forcing, — They 
should  be  of  the  early  varieties.  To 
assist  their  forward  vegetation,  plant  a 
single  potato  in  each  of  the  pots  intended 
for  forcing  during  January.  Then  place 
in  the  ground,  and  protect  with  litter 
ficom  the  frost.    This  renders  them  very 


excitable  by  heat ;  and.  eonseqnently, 
when  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  they  vegetate 
rapidly  and  generate  tubers.  The  seed 
potatoes  are  equally  assisted,  and  with 
less  trouble,  if  placed  in  a  cellar  just  in 
contact  with  each  other;  and  as  soon  as 
the  germs  are  four  inches  long,  tliey  are 
removed  to  the  hotbed. 

Mnnagement. — More  than  one  stem 
should  never  be  allowed,  otherwise  the 
tubers  are  small,  and  not  more  numerouH. 

Water  must  be  given  whenever  the  soil 
appears  dry,  and  in  quantity-  proportion- 
ate to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Lin- 
ings must  be  applied  as  the  temperature 
declines,  and  air  admitted  as  freely  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  will 
allow.  Coverings  must  be  afibrded  with 
the  same  regard  to  temperature. 

From  six  to  seven  weeks  usually  elapse 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  tubers  for  use. 

Potato  Murrain, — By  the  above  name 
was  distinguished  a  moist  gangrene 
which  first  attacked,  very  generally,  the 
crop  of  England  late  in  the  summer  of 
1845.  July  and  August  were  unusually 
wet  and  cold,  and  early  in  August  there 
were  sharp  morning  frosts.  Immediately 
after,  the  stems  began  to  decay ;  but  the 
weather  continuing  wet,  instead  of  their 
decay  being  dry,  and  attended  with  the 
usuad  phenomena  of  their  reduction  to 
mere  woody  fibre,  the  putrefaction  was 
moist,  and  the  smell  attendant  upon  it 
precisely  that  evolved  during  the  decay 
of  dead  potato  haulm  partly  under  water. 
The  stem  decayed,  whilst  the  fibres  con- 
necting  the  tubers  with  them  were  fresh 
and  juicy ;  the  putrefaction  spread  along 
these ;  the  diseased  sap,  being  absorbed 
by  their  still  immature  and  unusually 
juicy  tubers,  imparted  to  them  the  gan- 
grene ;  tiie  infection  first  being  apparent 
at  the  end  nearest  the  connecting  fibre, 
spreading  gradually  throughout  the  baik 
of  the  tuber,  rendering  it  brown,  like  a 
decayed  apple,  and,  lastly,  causing  the 
decay  of  its  interior  portion.  Previously 
to  the  final  decay,  the  increased  specific 
giavity  of  the  potato  was  remarkable, 
amounting  to  one-third  more  than  that 
of  a  healthy  tuber — an  increase  caused 
by  its  greater  amount  of  water.  When 
boiled  the  potato  became  black;  but 
when  submitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  about 
20O>,  it  rapidly  lost  moisture,  and  the 
progress  of  the  ulceration  was  retardedf 
if  DOC  entirely  stopped. 
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The  disease  seemB  to  be  the  result  of 
an  excessive  degree  of  wet  and  cold,  at 
that  period  of  closing  growth  when  all 
bolbs  and  tabers  require  an  increased 
degree  of  dryness  and  warmth.  If  the 
hyacinth,  or  tulip,  or  dahlia  is  sub- 
mitted to  similar  unpropitious  contin- 
gencies, its  bulbs  or  tubers  similarly 
deci^.  It  is  not  a  new  disease,  for  to  a 
less  extent  it  has  been  noticed  before. 

The  best  rules  to  obtain  and  preserve 
sound  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop,  are— -1. 
Grow  none  but  those  which  ripen  by 
August.  2.  Plant  whole,  middle-sized 
potatoes.  8.  Plant  on  moderately  light 
soil,  manured  some  months  previously. 
4.  Apply  no  manure  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. 5.  Plant  in  November  in  light,  dry 
soils,  but  not  until  February  in  wet  soils. 
6.  Preserve  your  seed  potatoes  between 
layers  of  earth  until  required.  7.  Plant 
as  you  dig ;  that  is,  dig  enough  for  one 
row,  and  then  plant  it  with  the  dibble,  so 
as  to  avoid  trampling  on  the  ground.  8. 
Let  the  tops  of  the  sets  be  six  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  0.  Do  not  earth  up  the 
stems.  10.  Do  not  cut  down  the  stems. 
II.  Take  up  the  crop  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  look  yellow  in  July  or 
early  August.  12.  Store  in  a  dry  shed 
between  layers  of  earth,  sand,  or  coal- 
aFhes. 

Potato,  or  Under -ground  Onion, 
{Allium  aggrvga'twn.)  Produces  a  cluster 
of  bulbs  or  offsets,  in  number  from  two 
to  twelve,  and  even  more,  uniformly  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil.  From  be- 
ing first  introduced  to  public  notice  in 
Scotland  by  Captain  Bums,  of  Edinburgh, 
it  is  there  also  known  as  the  Bum  Onion. 

Varieties, — There  evidently  appear  to 
be  two  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  one  of 
which  bears  bulbs  on  the  summit  of  its 
stems,  like  the  Tree  Onion,  and  the  other 
never  throwing  up  flower-stems  at  all. 
One  variety  is  much  larger  than  the  other, 
and  this  vegetates  again  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Both  varieties  are  best  propagated  by 
offsets  of  the  root  of  moderate  size,  for  if 
Uiose  are  employed  which  the  one  va- 
riety produ2eson  the  summit  of  its  stems, 
they  seldom  do  more  than  increase  in 
size  the  first  year,  but  are  prolific  the 
next ;  this  also  occurs  if  very  small  ofl^- 
sets  of  the  root  are  employed. 

Planting — They  may  be  planted  dur- 
ing October  or  November,  or  &»  early  in 
the  spnng  as  the  season  will  allow,  but 
not  later  dian  ApriL  In  the  west  of  Eng- 


land, assisted  by  their  genial  elimata^ 
they  plant  on  the  shortest,  and  take  up 
on  the  longest  day.  They  are  either  to 
be  inserted  in  drills,  or  by  a  blant  dibbU, 
eight  inches  apart  each  way,  not  buried 
entirely,  but  the  top  of  the  ofEael  just 
level  with  the  surface.  Mr.  Mah^r,  gar- 
dener at  Arundel  Castle,  merely  places 
the  sets  on  the  surface,  covering  ibem 
with  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  or  other 
light  compost.  The  beds  they  are  grown 
in  are  better,  not  more  than  fonr  feet 
wide,  for  the  convenience  of  cultivatkai. 

The  practice  of  earthing  over  them* 
when  the  stems  have  grown  ap,  is  unna- 
tural; and  by  so  doing  the  bnlbs  aia 
blanched,  and  prevented  ripening  per- 
fectly, on  which  their  keeping  so  mnoh 
depends.  So  far  from  following  this  plan, 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  of  Betley,  recommends 
the  earth  always  to  be  cleared  away  donn 
to  the  ring  from  whence  the  fibres  springs 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
full  size,  and  begin  to  be  brown  at  the 
top,  so  that  a  kind  of  basin  is  formed 
round  the  bulb.  As  soon  as  they  Tege- 
tate,  they  intimate  the  number  of  offsets 
that  will  be  produced  by  showing  a  shoot 
for  each. 

They  attain  their  full  growth  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  become  completely 
ripe  early  in  September ;  for  iramedtaie 
use,  they  may  be  taken  np  as  they  ripen, 
but  for  keeping,  a  little  before  thejat^ 
tain  perfect  maturity. 

PoTENTi'LLA.  Cinquefoil.  {From  poUm$, 
powerful ;  supposed  medicinal  qoafity. 
Nat.  ord.,  RosewcrU  [Rosaceae].  TJnn.. 
\%-Icosandria  ^-TVigynia,) 

Hsnly  berbaeeous  perenniftlB.    CafnMemmB  mti 
Hnemifloha    require   protrction    in  cb« 
■eedt  and  diviiion  of  tlie  plant  in  aprinir ; 
by  cuttinga  of  ripe  wood  in  tbe  aamoiB, 
cttttinya  in  aummer,  ander  a  hand-li^htt 
deep,  aandy  loam.    All  yellow-flowciM, 
where  otberwiae  menticned. 

P.  a4be0'niiefu(aacen<linic).t.Jnne.  HonfFaiy. 

—  agrimnnioVdea  (ayrimony-Uke).  4-  J<il?> 

caana.    IS17. 

—  s'/Aa  (white).    4.    White.    May. 
•^  alpe'ttris  (moantain).  ^.  OraQf(e.  Joly. 

—  ambVgtta  (doubtful.    Tkret'tootked 

yem).  |.  Yellow    June.  Himalayft. 

—  anguatifeftia  (nanow-leATed).  ^.  June. 

1BS4. 

—  o$ueri'nn  (rooae-Zoirnr).    f .    July. 

—  ApennftM  ( Apenniae).  i.  White.  Af aj. 

ninea.     1891. 

—  mrge'ntea  (ailvery-lMUMl).    I.   J«««. 

—  if<fracii'ti/ea(Aitracan).  I.Jnly.  dibcii^ 

—  a'tro-»anguPnea  (dark  •  Itloodj).    Ij. 

Juljr.    Nepaul.    IStt. 
— >  M'«e{or  (two-eoloured).  1.  Tellow,  red. 
Nepaial.    iSiS, 
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p.  fAftftn,  (two-flowwed).  ^.  Jane.  Siherift.  18M. 

—  hif^rca  (forke<i-/«a0erf}.  |.  Jane.  Siberia.  177s. 
— m^MTt'cea  (rnther-ailkj).   i.   Jane.    As- 

tracan.     1827> 

—  BiMnco'ffi(Boccon'i).  \,  White.   July.  Apen> 

ntnee.     1833. 

—  Canad^nrit  (Canadian).  1 .  June.  N.  Amer.  1 800. 

—  cafndie(nu{whitiMh'imted)^M%j.yiex\eo  1830. 

—  eauiefseens  (•temmed).  1.  White.  July.  Austria. 

175». 
—>  eArgrta'n/Aa  ({rolden  -  flowered).     1.     Golden. 

June.    Siberia.     183  7> 
•^  Cimaiafna  (Clusiu***).  ^,  White,  yellow.  June. 

Austria.     I8OO. 

—  eoVPna  (hill).    I.  June.    South  Europe.  I81O. 

—  etn^ifrta  (tromditd-flowered),  4*  June.  Altai. 

1891. 

—  ero'cea  (saffron).  1.  Copper.  August.  Switxer- 

land.    I8IO. 

—  ^ral^'fa  (whitened).    1.    July.    Altai. 

^-  desertn^rum  (desert).    1«    June.    Altai.    1830. 
— ><!>/»'««  (spreadinfr).    1.    July.    I817. 

—  (:^%('sa(loose-flo«ered).l.  August.  N.Amer.l830. 

—  fi^^e'dtt  (Eged's).    i.    May.    Denmark.    1830. 
-■'JUipt'nduia  {drop^0Tt-\ik»),  I.June.  Dahuria. 

1883. 
— JiageUafria  (rod).    }.    June.    Siberia.     1820. 
— /onfu/f*  (beautiful).   1^.  Purple.    June.    Ne- 

paul.     1838. 
—/Wi^'Wa( strawberry).^. White.  May.  Britain. 
— /ragifi/rmis  (strawberry-  formed).      1 .     J  une. 

South  Europe.    1800. 

—  /miMco'fa  (shrubby).    3.    July.    England. 
— DaMrica  (Pahuriao).    8.    August.    D»> 

huria.     1884. 

— tenufloba  (narrow-lobed).    l^*    August. 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  Oariep€fnMi»  (Oariep).  Whito.  Jane.  Capo  of 

Good  Hope.     1837* 

—  ^/aaM(KA>'«a(glanded].  1  .August.  California.  1 830. 

—  -  >HCi'<a(cut-/eaperf).3.  July. California  1835. 
•— j-rrc'tft'/iv  (slender).    1.    July.' N.  Amer.   1836. 

—  grttndi/i</ra  (large-flowered).  1.  June.  Siberia. 

1040. 
->  Gunthe'ri  (Gunther's).  1.  June.  Europe.  1818. 

—  Hi/ipfrx'iM  (Hippiani's).  ij.  July.  N.Amer.l83d. 

—  kirt^ta  (hairy).     I.    Jane.    N.  Amer.     1820. 

—  ^irida  (hybrid),    i.    White.     June.    Ger- 

many.   1880. 

—  fncf^nit  (showy).    4.    July.    Nepaul.    1840. 
~-  /nsenrFA>fta(narrow-lobed).i.Julv.Hexieo.l8i4. 

—  I^^i^e'M'J  (Loddige's).    1.    June.    Siberia. 
— >  macr^ntha  (large-flowered).  ^.  May.  Siberia. 

1830. 

—  jfise/iu'Wca (Missouri).  I.  June.  N. Amer.  18?7. 
— >  nuMfwahna  (aofteat-leavetf).  M*  July.  Europe. 

1833. 

—  Mofupeliefnai$  (Montpdler).  4.  April.  France. 

168O. 

—  ]n«l/OU«  (many-eleft-lMMri).    \*    Jv\j,    8U 

beria.    ]7ft0« 
.1.  _.  anguatifafUa  (narrow-IeaTed).    ^.    Jaae. 
Siberia. 

—  nPtida  (shining),  i.  White,  red.  Jane.  Switaer- 

land.    181 6. 
->  mfvea  (snowy ./eavetO*  h*  ^^T*  Siberia.  1810, 

—  ——  tnaeropkjf'Ua  (large-leaved).  ].  June.  If. 

Amer.    1837. 
•-.  po'teto  (spreading).  ^.  Jane.   Hangary.  1818. 
•-  peetina^tm  (cmab-iemoed),  14.  July.  N.  Amer* 

1830. 
^  |)«rf«'/a  (douhly-lobed).  1.  June.  Europe.  I8I9 

—  JPaiSJS*y/p«r'itfea  (Pc  unsylranian).   1.  July.   N* 

Amer.    173&. 
•>  aimpimUoedm  iborMt-lUce).  |.  May.  Lertnt 


P.  pmtehe'rrimn  (rery  fair).  4*  May.  N.  AmMr.I8S7* 

—  re'eta  (upriieht).  1.  June.  South  Europe.  Itf4fla 

—  re'ptani  (creeping).    ^.     May.    Britain. 

— fin're-pl^no  (double-flowered;.    ^,   July. 

Britain. 

—  — —  ifariegt^ta  (Toriegated-Zeavetf).    4.    July> 

Britain. 

—  RichardM/nii  (Richardson's).     1.    July.    N. 

Amer.     1890. 

—  rupe'stri$  (rock).   I.   White.   June.   England. 

—  Ruthe'niea  (Russian).  1^.  July.  Siberia.  I79tf« 
-~  aerifcea  (Rilky-/«ave<<).  ^.  July.  Siberia.  1780. 

—  SieperjtiVfM  (Siever's).    June.    Nepaul.    1833. 

—  fP^rfoVi  (showy).     1.    June.    Crete.     1831. 

—  c^';7wto'n«  (sti  puled).   I.July.    Siberia.    1737* 

—  TAoma'n't  (Thomas's).  4.  June.    Italy.    1^83. 

—  tridenta'ta  (three-toothed-/eai?e<2\   4*  White. 

June.    Scotland. 

—  mmbro'aa  (shady).  4.  White.  May.  Tanria.  1818. 

—  tmiJMra  (one-flowered),  i.  May.  Dahuria.  18 IQ* 

—  ve'ma  (spring),    i.    June.    Britain. 

—  vertieUltrris  (wborled-Zfaperf).  i,  June.  Siberia. 

1818. 

—  ^W/»a  (shaggy).   ^.   June.    N.  Amer.    1830* 
•— otsco'M  (clammy).    1.   July.    Dahuria.    179;*j 

Pot-herb  Moth.    Mameatra, 

PoT-HSRBS.    See  Hebbary. 

Po'thos.  (The  Cingalese  name  for  ona 
flpecieR.  Nat.ord.,  Orantiads  [Orontiaceie]. 
JAnji.y  ^-Tetrandria  i-Monogynia,  Allied 
to  Anthnrium.) 

The  following  are  stoTe  epiphytes}  but  there 
are  many  more,  and  some  OTergreen  trailers,  not 
worth  notice.  Dividing  the  roots  in  spring  ;  fibry 
peat,  fibry  loam,  rotten  wood,  and  charcoal. 
Winter  trmp.,  65<*  to  00° ;  summer,  00^  to  00^. 

P,  mngM^a^tm  (narrow),  ^.  May.  Trinidad.  1833* 

—  craaaitM^rtia  (thick-nerTed).  8^.  S.  Amer.  1700* 

—  maeroph^Ua  (large-leaved).  8.  May.  W.  Ind* 

1794. 

—  mhrirufnia  (red-nerved).  S.   8.  Amer.    1890. 

Pot-Marioold.     Cale'ndula  officineiiis, 

PoTTiNO.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion the  Pott  are  the  first  consideration, 
and  for  information  relative  to  these,  see 
Flower-pots. 

7%me  of  Potting. — This,  when  necei- 
sary,  shonld  generally  be  done  after  prun- 
ing, and  when  fresh  growth  has  taken 
place.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  it  is 
advisable  never  to  give  more  checks  to  a 
plant  at  once  than  cannot  be  avoided. 
The  catting  down  is  a  check,  the  repot- 
ting or  shifting  is  another.  Therefore, 
in  both  cases,  we  apply  an  extra  stimolns 
for  a  short  time  immediately  after,  by 
keeping  the  plants  closer  and  warmer. 

State  of  the  Soil. — It  should  neither  be 
dry  nor  wet.  If  very  dry,  it  will  not  pack 
so  well  in  the  pot;  the  water, if  it  passes 
freely  at  all,  will  find  chinks  and  crannies 
for  itself,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
general  mass  becomes  sufficiently  moist 
to  support  a  healthy  vegetation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  wet  soil  is  used,  it  is  apt 
to  pack  too  close ;  frequent  waterings  ar« 
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ftpt  to  paddle  it}  the  very  closeness,  even 
when  the  drainage  is  all  right,  preventM 
the  air  from  penetrating.  To  know  the 
proper  diToess,  take  a  handful;  if  by 
tightly  squeezing  it  just  holds  together 
slightly,  it  will  do ;  if  it  forms  a  compact 
mass,  so  that  it  might  be  laid  on  the 
potting-boaid  without  any  risk  of  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  it  is  too  wet.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  material 
should  be  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture ; 
for  instance,  we  want  some  rough  stuff 
to  place  over  the  drainage,  that  may  be 
drier.  The  soil  is  rather  fine;  and  to 
improve  its  mechanical  texture  we  insert 
little  nodules  of  fibry  loam  oi  peat,  little 
or  big,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
pot,  and  the  smallness  and  largeness  of 
the  shift  given.  These  nodules,  if  not 
too  numerous,  may  be  drier.  So  in  the 
case  of  a  manure,  which  we  may  wish 
to  act  both  as  a  mechanical  agent,  and  to 
give  out  its  nourishment  not  at  once,  but 
for  a  long  period.  It  should  be  old ;  but 
it  should  be  hard  and  drie€U  When  rapid 
action  from  manure  is  required,  it  should 
be  finely  divided,  and  regularly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  used  largely  as  a  mulch- 
ing or  top-dresaing. 

The  Soil  should  be  rough  and  op«n.— Ex- 
ceptions there  are,  such  as  a  covering  for 
small  seeds,  which  must  be  fine ;  in  fact, 
if  just  pressed  into  the  appropriate  soil, 
a  dusting  of  silver- sand  scattered  over,  and 
then  a  square  of  glass  put  over  the  pot, 
it  will  answer  better  than  the  finest-sifted 
toil.  We  would  not  use  a  sieve  at  all, 
unless  a  very  fine  one  to  get  rid  of  the 
mere  dusty  portion ;  and  this  should  al- 
ways be  done  before  adding  sand  as  a 
lightening  agent.  The  rule  to  follow,  for 
general  purposes,  is  to  use  rough  and 
lumpy,  fibry  soil,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  fine  and  sifted ;  .but  let  that 
roughness  consist  in  numbers  of  small 
rather  than  a  few  of  larger  pieces,  and 
when  the  latter  are  used,  let  them  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  the 
size  of  the  shift  given.  For  instance,  for 
a  4-inch  pot,  the  largest  pieces  may  range 
from  the  size  of  peas  to  horse-beans;  for 
an  8-inch  pot,  the  largest  pieces  may  be 
like  walnuts,  but  not  many  of  that  size ; 
and  for  a  16-inch  pot,  a  few  pieces  may 
be  as  large  as  eggs,  with  evexy  other  size 
downwards,  and  well  packed  with  the 
finer  soil  from  which  the  mere  dust  has 
been  extracted. 

Sfcuring  and  Preparing  t^Uable  SoU»^ 


I  Heath '  «otl,  BO  necessary  for  hair-Bk« 
rooted  plants,  can  only  be  procured  (rom 
upland  commons  where  the  heath  natu- 
rally grows.  Zoom  ofalmosteTeiy  quality 
can  be  procured  by  taking  the  KUifaee 
turf  from  pasture  and  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  building  it  in  nairow  ridges  when 
dry,  and  using  it  after  b^ng  so  buik  up 
for  six  or  twelve  months.  Failing  these 
sources,  for  all  plants  not  requiring  peat 
earth,  suitable  soil  may  be  obtained  from 
the  sides  of  highways,  and  by  skimming 
ofif  the  flaky  material  from  the  tops  of 
ridges  that  have  been  trenched  vp  for 
some  time  in  the  kitchen-garden.  In 
using  the  latter,  however,  yoa  ran&t,  ia 
general,  be  content  with  small  shifts,  as 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  soil  rough 
enough  for  large  ones.  The  plants,  not* 
withstanding,  will  thrive  beautifnlly,  aai 
size  for  size  will  often  yield  more  blooia 
than  if  you  had  used  large  bhifts  and 
larger  pots.  If  the  latter  is  your  wi^h, 
you  may  use  pieces  of  charcoal,  or,  what 
will  answer  extremely  well,  get  a  lev 
fibry  sods  taken  off  quite  thin,  diy  them 
over  a  furnace,  or,  what  is  better,  chtf 
the  grassy  sides  by  putting  them  on  la 
old  spade  or  other  iron,  and  then  place 
them  over  a  fire ;  allow  the  sods  to  ba 
exposed  for  a  few  days  to  sweeten ;  and 
then,  if  broken  into  small  pieces,  thej 
will  not  only  be  useful  for  placing  ov«r 
the  drainage,  but  also  for  mixing  with 
any,  but  ohiQi^yJine  soil  to  keep  it  opeo. 
Where  rough  soil  is  wanted  for  laige 
shifts,  it  is  best  to  pile  the  tnrf^  wbai 
dry,  in  narrow  stacks,  through  whioh  the 
air  may  circulate,  and  yet  the  wet  be  ex. 
eluded.  In  using  suoh  a  he^,  after  the 
time  specified,  there  is  little  oecasioii  to 
turn  it  frequently  afterwards,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  fbsah 
soil  not  so  exposed;  for  we  must  ooc 
forget  that  every  turning  we  give,  while 
it  renders  the  soil  more  aerated  and  sweet, 
renders  it  also  more  fine  and  detue,  from 
the  decomposition  of  its  fibre.  Chmrco^^ 
owing  to  its  lightness,  not  to  speak  of  its 
chemical  properties,  is  the  best  adsi'Oaat 
for  rendering  the  soil  poroas;  and  enough 
of  this  may  be  got  from  every  gardeo  by 
charring  the  rubbish.  Failing  that,  how- 
cTer,  broken  brick,  broken  pott»  and 
lime-rubbish  may  be  nsed  with  adrantage, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  pbat 
to  render  one  or  all  unsuitable. 

Draining. — ^A  plant  badly  drained  wiH 
never  show  fine  cultivatiou.  Where' 
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sre  likely  to  intrade,  the  oonvei  side  of 
the  potsherd  should  be  placed  over  the 
hole ;  hut  for  amateurs,  nothing  is  better 
than  small  caps  of  tin  or  zinc  to  cover 
over  the  hole  completely ;  and  in  either 
case,  plenty  of  dndoage  placed  over  them, 
the  materials  being  smaller  as  it  ascends. 
For  anything  requiring  nicety,  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  one-inch  drainage  in  a  five- 
inch  pot,  and  so  in  proportion.  The  best 
covering  for  the  drainage  is  a  sprinkling 
of  green  moss,  to  separate  the  drainage 
from  the  soil;  over  that  some  of  the 
rougher  materials  should  be  placed,  and 
then  some  of  the  finer,  on  which  the 
hase  of  the  ball  should  rest. 

Poitiny  or  Shi/lina. — The  pots  should 
be  new  or  thoroughly  clean.  No  man 
deserves  to  have  a  nice  plant  who  would 
place  it  in  a  dirty  pot,  and  rarely  will  he 
be  rewarded  with  one.  When  he  attempts 
to  shift  again, it  serves  him  right  to  find 
that  roota  and  soil  alike  are  so  sticking 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  that  he  must 
break  the  pot,  or  lacerate  the  roots.  Be- 
fore commencing  operations,  see  that  the 
ball  of  the  plant  is  moist  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.  If  not, you  can  never 
moisten  it  afterwards  without  labour, 
which  may  as  well  be  spared.  2.  If  you 
wish  to  rattle  your  plants  on  until  a  cer- 
tain period,  upon  the  successive  shift 
system,  never  allow  the  roots  to  mat 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  but  reshift 
aa  soon  as  they  get  there.  3.  If  the  roots 
should  be  a  httle  matted,  gently  disen- 
tangle them,  even  though  in  doing  so 
you  get  rid  of  a  good  quantity  of  the  old 
Roil,  and  spread  these  roots  out  into 
layers,  packing  them  as  you  proceed  with 
soil  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  4. 
The  soil  in  general  should  be  as  high  in 
temperature,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  plant 
enjoyed  previously.  Cold  soil  has  iojiired 
many  a  fine  plant.  We  have  said* nothing 
of  cutting  roots,  beeause  that  chiefly  ap- 
plies to  particular  times  and  instances. 
Generally,  when  after  a  period  of  rest, 
fresh  growth  is  to  be  induced. 

Immediately -aft  rr-lrealment.  —  W^hat- 
ever  system  of  potting  has  been  adopted, 
a  greater  excitement  to  growth  than  usual 
should  be  given.  If  well  watered  pre- 
viously to  potting,  and  a  largish  shift 
given,  little  water  will  be  wanted  at  the 
root  for  a  time ;  but  that  should  be  several 
degrees  warmer  than  usual;  and  fre- 
quent syringings  in  bright  weather  should 
be  imparted,  accompanied  with  shading, 


if  necessary.  If  a  small  shift  waa  givea» 
water  will  be  wanted  more  freely  at  the 
root;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
case,  a  higher  temperature  should  for  a 
time  be  maintained,  undl  fresh  growth 
has  freely  commenced,  when  air  and  ex- 
posure may  be  more  freely  given.  See 
Omb-shift  System. 

PoTTiNO-OFT  is  the  term  applied  to 
moving  into  pots,  singly,  seedlings  or 
cuttings  from  where  they  have  been 
grown  numerously  together. 

Pottle.    See  Basket. 

Poupa'rtia.  (Called  Bait  de  Pouparf^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Nat.  ord.,  2Vre. 
binlhs  [Anacardiaceee].  Lion.,  lO-Decan' 
dria  ^-Pentagynia.    Allied  to  Spondias.) 

Stove  evergreen  treet.  Cutting*  of  ripe  eboota 
in  sand,  under  m  belUgtase;  peat  nnd  lo»m. 
Winter  temp.,  55^  to  6«°  i  •ummer,  6o°  to  86^ 

P,BerMnieti{  Bourbon )  .40 .  Purple.  Bourbon .  1 8S§. 

—  du'leit  (sweet.  Otnheite-apple),  SO.  Yellowiah. 

Society  leland*.     1703. 
•»  HMM^'/era  (mango-bearing).   80.  White.    B. 
Ind.    18S0. 

Pba'tia.  (Named  after  M.  Prat,  a 
French  officer.  Nat  ord.,  Lobeliads  [Lo- 
beliaceffi].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  l-Mono^ 
gynia,) 

Oreenhouic  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  a 
alight  hotbed,  in  spring;  dividing  the  plants; 
cuttings  of  the  joung  shoots  in  sandy  soil,  aujr 
time,  but  best  in  autumn  aod  spring ;  sandy  loam, 
and  a  little  peat  or  leaf-mould ;  require  a  green- 
house or  cold  pit  in  winter.  Lo'betia  Btgonim' 
fo^lia  belongs  to  thia  genus. 

P.  eorymAo'M  (corymbed).   White.    June.  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.    1834.    Trailer. 

—  ere'efa  (upright).  1.  Blue.  June.  N.  HoUand 

1819. 

Prepu'sa.     (From  prepousa,  comely } 

the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  ord.,  Oenm 

tianworts  [Qentianaceie].    Linn.,  b-Pen- 

tandria  i-Moiwyyuia,  Allied  to  Leiaotbus. ) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed, 
in  spring}  division  of  the  plant  at  the  same  time. 
Winter  temp.,  48^  to  55^ ;  summer,  W*  to  80°. 

P.  £ooA«'r<«'fM  (Hooker's).   1.  White,  crimson. 
March.    Braxil.     ISSQ. 

Presto'mia.    (Named  after  C  Preston^ 

M,D.  Nat  ord.,i>(/5Ffran^5  [Apocynaree]. 

Linn.,  S^-Pentandria  i-Monoyynia.    Allied 

to  Rynchospermum.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white-flowered  twiners,  from 
Brazil.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened,  stubby  side- 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  in  heat ;  sandy 
loam,  and  a  little  flbry  neat  or  dried  leaf-moiUtU 
Winter  temp.,  4tP  to  58**;  summer,  60°  to  89°. 

P.  jr/o^ro'/a  (smoothed).    8.    July.     1823. 

—  tomento'$a  (downy).    8.    July.     1820. 

Pbickly  Cbdab.  Cyalho'des  oxyce'dna, 
PBicKnia-ouT   is  transplaoting  seed- 
lings firom  their  seed  bed  more  thinly^ 
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that  they  Tniiy  acquire  more  fibrons  roots 
and  strength  previously  to  their  being 
finally  planted  out. 

PRICKWOOD,  or  TiMBEii.  Euo'nymut 
^uropoi'ut  and  Co'rnu*  xanguVnea. 

Pbirstlb'ya.  (Named  after  Dr,  Priext- 

Uy,    Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plantt  [Faba- 

cese].    JJinn.,  17 -Diadelpfua^JDecandricL, 

Allied  to  Liparia.) 

OreenhouBe,  yellow.flowered,  evergreen  ulirubt, 
from  New  Holland,  all  about  three  feet  high. 
Cuttings  of  half'ripened  Bhort  ihoota  in  eand, 
under  a  bell-ftlajia  ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  prat,  and 
thoroughly  well-drained,  to  assist  which  charcoal 
and  pieces  of  broken  brick  or  sand-stone  may  be 
mixed  with  the  compost.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to 
48°.  Such  species  as  wt¥ta  should  be  tried 
against  a  wall. 
P.  OjnV/a'ns  (axilIary->fow<»rcrf).    June.     IR2S, 

—  Cftpi^a'/zi  (headed-jfowered).    Julj.     181 S. 

—  elli'ptica  (ovtl'leaned).     1826. 

—  erie«fo'lia  (hesth-lesTed).    June.    181S. 

—  «ra<ntnT/o'/ia  (grass-lesTed).    Juno.     1 800. 

—  nirsu'ta  (hniry 'ttemmed),    August.     1793* 
~- Imniga'ta  i%mooth'teaoed).    July.     1830. 

—  myrti/o'Ua  imyrtle-leaved).    June.     1833. 

—  sm'otfa  (silky-Zeaoed).    June.     1/04. 
->  ^e'res  (round-ffemmetf).    June.     ^8lfi. 
— /omen/r>'«a  (downy).    July.     1818. 

—  umAftfi'/era  (umbelliferous).    July.     l8Sfl. 

—  twf/i'fa  (clothed).    May.     1800. 

—  vUia'M  (woolly).    Jane.     1774. 

Pri'mttia.  Primrose.  (From  primtu* 
the  first ;  early  flowering.  Nat.ord.,  Prime- 
worts  [Primulaceas].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
l-Monogynia,) 

Seeds  in  April,  in  light,  sandy  border ;  diTisions 
of  the  plant  in  March  and  April,  or  when  the 
plants  hsTe  done  flowering,  or  in  the  autumn. 
PriafnitenM^  or  Sin^txnia^  iind  its  varieties,  gene- 
rally by  seed  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  according  as  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  bloom  early  in  winter  or  the  followinir 
spring.  The  Chinese  double  Tarietiea  (so  useful 
for  noeesays  *ia  winter),  by  cuttings  after  flower- 
ing, in  April  or  May,  and  by  re<potting  the  small 
plants  of  last  year ;  sandy  loam  and  peat,  enriched 
with  a  little  decayed  cow-dung,  and  kept  open 
with  small  nodules  of  charcoal.  Theae  should 
seldom  be  below  40°  in  winter,  and  the  nearer 
they  range  from  45°  at  night,  and  50^  and  55° 
dunag  the  day,  the  better  they  will  bloom. 

GRKENHOnSB    HERBACEOUS. 
P.  mtf'llh  {•olt-leaaid).   Scarlet.    April.  Bootan. 

—  pnt'rutent  (very  glossy.     Chinese).    |.    Pink. 

May.    China.     1830. 

fimbria! ta  a'lOa  (fringed-white).  |.  ^liit^. 

June.     1833. 

—  -—^  Jlmhriafta  rn'sem  (fringed-rosy).  1.  Rose. 

June.     1833. 
fla're-aflho  (white-flowered),   f.    White. 

May.    China. 
— •  — —  p/e'na-a'/6a(donble- white).  Wbite.  March. 

China. 
•-  — —  ple'na'ro'sea  (donble-roay).  Rote.  March. 

China. 

—  nertieilla'ta  (whorled).  Yellow.  March.  Egypt. 

1886. 

HARDT  HERRA0EOTT8. 
P.  >l/lu>'iil(Allioni's).i.  Red.  April.  Pranee.1818. 
~  AiU'ifia  (Altaiao).  ^.  Bed.  AprU.  Altu.  X810. 


P.  Mu^nv  (pknung).  i,  Pwple.  AprO.  Ca 
l8fS. 

—  murifc9tia  (anricnla).  i.  Tdlow.  ApnL  Swittct^ 

land.     ISfffl. 
calyeafntka  (coloured-calrxed).  \.  Tdkiw. 

April.     Switserland.     150$. 
k^rttfntie  (garden).  4.  Variq^ed.  Afcik 

Europe.    1 696. 

—  — —  integerrima  (most-entire).  4.  Variegated* 

April.    SwiUerland.     1596. 
Iu?te9  (yellow).  4.  TeQow.  ifav.  SsritiB^ 

land.     isga. 
— /u'/eir  pi^iui  (doable-ydlow).  ^  TcUov. 

April.     Gardens. 
~  B/<Mf'«i  (BalbU's).  k.  Yellow.   April.  8««lh 

Europe.    1893. 

—  brern'Mtgla  (short-etyled).    i.    Yellow.    Ji 

France.     1818. 

—  — —  vers^eolor  (party-coUmred).    |. 

red.    June.    Prance.     IBI8. 

—  enpiiafta  (roim4-headed-me«/^).    f .    Puptok 

October.     Himalaya.     ISM. 

—  Camio'liea  (Carniolan).    j.     Purple.    March. 

Carniula.     1835. 

—  ciliafta  (hair-lringed.  Swin),  4.   Red.    ApnL 

:iwitserland.     1700. 

—  corttuoi'des  (cortuaa-like).  I.  Red.  June.  9i* 

beria.     1794. 

—  Daxmfrieai,  DaTuriaQ).|.Red.May.  SibcriA.lMflk 

—  d^eora  (eomely).  i.  Pink.  ApriL  SoaiA  Kn- 

rope.     1800. 

—  dentieula'ta  (toothed- leaeed).  i.  Parplc  Mot. 

—  dentiflt/ra  (toothed-flowered).   1.    Red.  Jan^ 

!iiberia.    I8O6. 

—  eiaftior  (uUer.  Or/ip).  1.  Yellow.  May.  Britn. 

—  ealjfca'nlha  (coloured-calfxed).  4>  VaricgKcd. 

April.    Britain. 

—  — yloVe-pte'iM  (double-flowered).  4. 

crimson.    April.    Britain. 
-' -"-^  polffafnika  (maav-flowered).    |. 

gated.    April?    Britain. 
— /aWiio'so  (mealy).    ^,    Red.    Jwne. 
~>  Pinma'rekina  (Finmarek).    i.    Violet. 

Norway.     1798. 


Msf. 


—  giganie'a  (giant).  |.  Red.  Jone.  Siberia.  1! 

—  glauee'seen*  (milky-green).  Pmk.  Jane.  Swiu 

serland.    1886. 

—  gliUimo'sa  (clammy),  i.  Red.  June.  Se«KkS» 

rope.     1884. 

—  fltf/oe'riea(He1veiian}.l.Red.Jane.SwitMrlaBd. 
a'Ua  (white).    4.    White.     Mar. 

—  ii^afta  (inflated).  }.  YeUow.  May. 

1885. 

—  iniegrifo'lia  (entire-leaTed).    i.  Pink.    Ji 

Pyrenees.     17  91. 
~  iimolucra'ta  (mlliBd).  4.  White.  April. 
India.     1845. 

—  ttUif&lia  (broad-leaved).  |.  Red.  ApriL  Pfie- 

nees.     1830. 

—  longifi&ra  (long-flowered).  |.  Red.  Jnae.  K«> 

rope.     1885. 

—  hngif&Ua  (long-leaded).  4*  Red.  April.  LeeaadU 

1700. 

—  longiseafpa  (long^flower-atalked).  LOae.  Apifi. 

Altai.    I8S7. 

—  wurgina^itt  (lifoer-edged).  i*  Ptek.  ApriL  Swil* 

serland.    1777* 

—  —^  ma'Jnr  (larger).    Pink.    April. 

—  m<er0tfa'/p«  (amall-calyxed).  Bed.  ftl  v  Altri» 

1888. 

—  mt'nlma(least).|.Rcd.April.SonthEaroee.lfl9b 

—  Mutasn'niea  (Lake  Mistassins).  ^.  Red.  JwMk 

N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  Muwr&i  (Capt.  Monro's),    f.    Whilb    Ifaqr* 

North  India.    1845. 

—  nbteflie  CanowD.^.  Purple.  AprU.  Dahsrin.  ^J9^ 
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p.  mfnea(9now»mh\Uh  4*  White.  Apiil.  Siberia. 
~  Paiimi'H(1*aUnar*«}.).  Yellow.  April.  Naolec. 
IglS. 

—  Palfn'ni (PallM'B)-!.  Yellow.  June.  Altai.  18«3. 

—  Pcrrinia'na  ( Perrein**).  4.  Yellow.  June.  Spain. 
<—  Pl'erfmon/ri'na    (Piedmont).    ^.    Pink.    May. 

Piedmont.     I8?6. 

^  pub^teent  (downy).  |.  Red.  April.  Sotitli  Eu- 
rope.   1800. 

^  ptuffUa  (weak),  i.  Purple.  June.  N.  Amer.  lSt9. 

—  Sc/tiea  (Scotch).    ^.    Red.    June.    Scotland. 
^  Siberica  (Siberian).  |.  Red.  May.  <fiberia  1818. 
^  —  iiMe/fe'mina  (very-entire),  f.  Koar,  lilac- 
April.    Altai.     1833.     Hair. hardy. 

—  mkkiwie'iuiM  (SIkkim).      1.      Yellow.     &(ay. 

Himalaya.     1850. 

—  m»mMH  (Sima*«).    ^.    White.     April.    Swit- 

lerland.    17ff8. 

—  ntrPeta  (erect),  k.  Pink.  April.  Denmark.  1833. 

—  StuafrtU  (Stuart'i).  |.  Yellow.  June.  Nepaul. 

184*. 

—  tumMfolent  (sweet-acented).  \.  Yellow.  April. 

Italy.     1834. 

—  truneu'ta  (abrupt-ended-fMoerf)*    i>    Purple. 

April.    South  Rurope- 
^~  twtat'x/a  (neat).  ^.  Purple  .April. Hungary. 1 833. 
^  oe'rit  («pring.     Cowslip).    ^.    Yellow.    May. 

Britain. 
— m'^a  (red),    k-    R«d.    May.    BriUin. 

—  9itfv'§a  (ahaggy-Zeaped).     i.    Purple.    April. 

Switieriand.     17O8. 

—  w'Mv/m  (clammy),  i.  Purple.  April.  Piedmont. 

17»3. 

—  eK/^Vff  (common.    Primro»e),    k»    Yellow. 

Jane.    Britain. 
-/rta  (tiiv/*-white^.    i.    White.    April. 

Britain. 
p/e'iw  a'tt«  (double-white),    i.    White. 

April.    Britain. 

—  -  ple*na  aftro-pur/n^rea  (double- dark-pur- 

ple),    i.     Purple.    April.     Britain. 
— pWna  eafmen  (douhle-fleah.coloured).  ^. 

Fleah.    April.    Briuin. 
— pie'na  eu'prea  (double-copper),  i.  Copper. 

April.    Britain. 
'—  ^^  pie'na   ru'bri   (donble-red).     J.     Bed. 

April.     Britain. 

—  — —  pit*na  tulphvfrea  (double-brimatooe).  ^. 

Pale  yellow.    April.    Briuin. 

—  —  pitfna  viola' eta  (double-violet),  i.  Violet. 

April.     Briuin. 
.—  — -  polifafntka  (many-flowered.  Polffonthus). 

Pri'kos.  Winter  Beny.  (The  ancient 
Dame  of  the  Holly,  which  some  of  the 
species  resemble.  Nat.  ord.,  HoUyworU 
[Aqnifoliaceie].  Linn.,  6-H«xandria  1- 
Mono^ynia.) 

All  hardy  and  deciduoaa,  except  Mcidu*  (which 
la  a  hardy  evergreen),  and  monta*nut,  which  la  a 
•cove  evergreen.  All  white-flowered.  Hardy 
kinds,  aecda  and  layera  t  atove  kinda,  by  euttinss 
of  flnn  ehoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell  'glaaa ;  aandy 
loam  and  peat. 

i*.  «mM'j7«mm  (ambignona).  4.  Carolina.  1813. 
^  o/onta'rttM  (atomed).  3.  July.  N.Aroer.  1828. 
'—  •orte'onM  (leather-leaved).  8.  June.  N.  Amer. 

183P. 
<—  deePdanu  (deeidnoaa).  4.  June.  Virginia,  lysfl. 

—  il8i'^ma(( doubtful).  13.  July.  N.  Amer.  1736. 
~  Itiofber  (araooth).  1^.  July.  Canada.  I7&9. 
->  ^«ff^tt'tee  (amooth).  4.  June.  N.Amev.  1813. 
^  lanee^it^hu   (tpear-head-/eaped).     4.     July. 

Carolina.    1811. 

Cahining).  8.  Jona.  N.  Aaer.   I77<« 
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W.  Ind. 

N.  Amer. 
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P.  m^mf^nma  (movntain). 

—  ofTtieiUa'hu  (whorled). 

Privet.     Ltgu*%ir\im, 

Pro'ckia.     (Probably  a  commemora- 
tive name.     Nat.  ord.,  Bixads  [Flacourti 
aGem].lAnn..lS-Po/yantirial-^fonogynla,) 

Stove,  yellow- flowered,  evergreen  shrubt.  Cut* 
tiniTB  of  half'ripened  ahootain  sand,  under  a  glaaa, 
in  heat ;  landy,  flbry  loam,  and  a  little  flbry  peat* 
Winter  temp.,  66<>  to  60° ;  aummer,  60°  to  86^ 

P.  Cm'cie  (St.  Crui).    4.    July.    W.  Ind.    189S. 

—  lutrra'ta  (aaw-Zesned).  0.  July.  MonUerrat.lSSS* 

—  the4tfo'mtiM  (tea-ahaped).6.July.  Bourbon.  18S0* 

Pkolifbrous.  {See  Doi^LE  Flower.) 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  plants  pro- 
ducing many  snckerH. 

Promenjs'a.  (Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Or* 
ehidacese].  Linn.,  UQ-Oynandria  \-Mo» 
tiandria.    Allied  to  Maxillaria.) 

Stove  orchlda  from  Braxil,  cultivated  in  baakcta* 
See  OaCHioa. 
P.  citri'na  (citron -jfowereif).  Yellow.  May.  1838t 

—  lenti^ino'ua  ( freckled  ).Oreen,pnrple.  J  uly.  1 84S. 

—  RoUitat/nii  (Rolliaaon'a).  Pale  yellow.  Angaat* 

184S. 

—  Stapelio^det   (9tapelia-Uke).    Oreen,  yellow. 

June.     1828. 

—  — —  n^gra  (black).  Green,  black.  June.  1885. 
— r«'Aro  (red).    Green,  red.    June.    1890. 

—  ganthi'na  {jeHom-flowered).  Yellow.  Anguat* 

1848. 

Pbona'ta.  (Named  after  Af,  Pronay^ 
a  French  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Pitio-' 
Mporada  [Pittosporaceas].  Linn.,  b-Pen^ 
tandria  i-Monogynia.    Allied  to  SoUya.) 

Greenhooae   evergreen    twiner.     Cuttinga   of 
young  ahootR  in  tand,  under  a  glaas;  aandy  loan 
and  peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48". 
P,  e'legam  (elegant).  4.  Blue.  Auguat.  N.  Hoi* 
land.    1887. 

Props  are  the  supports  required  by 
plants  to  sustain  them  in  a  desired  posi- 
tion. They  must  vary  in  height  and 
strength  accordantly  with  the  plant  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  should  always 
be  as  slight  as  is  consistent  with  efll- 
ciency.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  dis- 
proportioned  prop ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible.  The  props 
for  peas  should  be  of  the  branches  of 
the  hazel,  or  of  frames  and  strings,  which 
we  prefer ;  for  runner  kidney  beans,  rods 
of  ash.  For  flowers,  stout  iron  wire, 
painted  brown  or  dark  green,  is  to  be 
preferred.  Whenever  wooden  props  are 
used,  the  end  thrust  into  the  ground 
should  be  previously  charred;  if  this 
precaution  be  taken,  and  when,  no  longer 
required,  they  are  stored  in  a  dry  shed, 
they  will  last  for  several  seasons.  Props 
should  be  placed  on  the  south  sides  of 
the  plants,  as  they  incline  in  that  dired» 
I  tioOt  as  being  most  light. 
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The  fewest  possible  Dnmber  of  props  I 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of  good  culuva- 
tion  and  good  taste. 

Proso'pis.  (A  name  of  a  plant  em- 
ployed by  Dioscorides.  NaL  ord.,  Letju- 
mt/iotM  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monoyyuia,  Allied  to  Des- 
manthos.) 

Stove  erergreen  tree*.  Cuttinfr*  of  young 
•boou,  when  a  little  firm,  taken  off  eloie  to  the 
older  Item*,  in  Mnd,  under  a  bell-glM*,  and  in 
a  little  bottom-heat;  aand^  loam,  and  landy,  flbry 
peat.  Winter  temp..  Ah**  to  56^,  and  rather  dry ; 
■ummer,  6o^  to  85**,  and  plenty  of  moiatttre  at 
root  and  top.  SUiquafstrutn  atood  several  ycara 
against  a  wall  in  the  Hortiealtaral  Society'a 
Gardena. 

P.  Cumancfuit  (Camana).    SO.    White,  green. 

Cumana.     I83S. 
^Dominge'nsu  (St.   Domingo).     SO.    Yellow. 

green.    St.  Domingo.     ISIt. 
»  du'lciM  (aweet).  20.  White,  green.  New  Spain. 

1818. 
~  Ao'rrida  (horrid).  80.  Yellow.  Jamaica.  1800. 

—  JuUfio'ra  (July-flower).  SO.  White.  8.  Amer. 

18S6. 
^  9iH<iu<^ttruim  (ailique-podded).     80.     White. 
Chili.     1827. 

Prostakthe'ra..  (From  prostheke,  ap- 
pendage, and  antherot  anther;  connec- 
tions of  the  anthers  are  spurred.  Nat. 
ord.,  LabitUes  [LamiaceflB].  Linn.,  14- 
JDidynamia  2i-An</iusp€rmia.) 

Greenhouae  eTergrcen  ahruba,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Frequently  by  teeda  in  a  alight  hotbed,  in 
April  {  generally  by  cutting*  of  the  young  ahoou 
in  aandy  soil )  aantly  peai,  with  plenty  of  fibre  in 
it,  and  a  portion  of  broken  pot*  and  charcoal 
nodules  mixed  with  it,  and  good  drainage.  Win- 
ter temp.,  38^  to  48^.  Latia'nthot  atood  aome 
years  against  a  wall  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

P.  cmruften  ihlne-flowered).  8.  Blue.  May.  1894. 

—  rfra^tc-u/aVa  (toothed).    4.    July.     18-i4. 

—  loMiafnthos  (woolly-flowered).  3.  Purple,  lilac. 

June.     1808. 
"  pnutelloviieg  (prunella-like).    Purple.    April. 

1820. 
— i  moJa<cea  (Yiolet).    A.    Violet.    June.    1820. 

pRo'TEA.  (From  Proteus^  a  sea-god, 
who  could  transform  himself  into  any 
shape ;  referring  to  the  diversity  of  Uie 
species.  Nat.  ord.,  Proteuds  [  Proteaceee]. 
Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripened  young  ahoou, 
cut  close  to  a  joint,  and  the  leaf  there,  and  per- 
haps the  one  above,  removed,  the  rest  allowed  to 
remain,  inserted  firmly  in  sand,  over  a  Tittle  sandy 
loam,  the  pots  being  three-parU  filled  with 
drainage ;  the  pots,  with  their  cuttings,  may  then 
be  set  in  a  cola  pit,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  glass  that  shading  will  be  little  required  ;  the 
glasses  should  also  be  frequently  wedged  up  at 
night  to  prevent  damping;  fibry  loam,  with  a 
good  portion  of  sand,  and  about  a  fourth  part 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  freestone, 
kKiMn  pots,  and  a  little  peat.    Winter  temp.* 


SS"  to  48".  These  have  not  been  tried  ag^ipt  a 
wall,  as  they  should  be.  with  moveable  lights,  «c 
reed  coTcrings,  to  be  Uken  avray  in  sommier. 

P.  aeau'ti*  (stemlesa).    1^.    Purple.    July.   ISM. 
^  aeumitiafta  (sharp-pointed),  a.    Purpk.  Mtf. 
1800. 

—  mmpUmieau'lis  rstem-dasping).    l^.    Pnple. 

February.     1802. 

—  ungu$taflm  (narrow-Zeanetf).  t.   Patplc.  Jasb 

18S0. 
-^canmlieuUi^ta  (channel-leaoetf).  S.  Pink.  July. 
1800. 

—  eoeeenea  (scarlet).    8.    Scarlet.    June    14S4. 

—  eorda'ta(heart-ieaffed),  U.  Purple-  ApriL  IJIS. 

—  eynaroifdet  (artichoke-like).    I^.    Porpk*  •Au- 

gust.   1774. 

—  elongafta  (lenfcthened).  4^.  Parple.  July.  im. 
—furmo'sa  (handsome),    fl.     R«a.     May.    irif^ 

—  grandiflcfru  (Urge-flowered).  8.  Wkit«.  lljf. 

1787. 
mar^Mo'to  (bordered).  6.  White.  Jaa^ 

1794. 

—  AirMt'fa  (hairy).    4.    Pale.    June.     iSlf. 

—  lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved). 7. PorplcAuguaciPll 

cocci'nea  (scarlet).  5.Scarlec.AuKttst.lfjffc 

viridijlo^ra  (^reen- flowered).    7.    Greea. 

Aueust.     ISOfl. 

—  lepidoca*rnoii  (scaly-fruited).  9.  Pnple.  Msf. 

1800. 

—  liffulcBf&lia  (strap-leaved).?.  Purple,  AptiLlTKL 

—  Itmiri/o'tia  (I our- leaved).  S.  Parple.  Hay.  ITpi. 

—  macropAjr'^/a  (large-leaved).   8.  White.  Msf. 

1894. 

—  magTU'fiea  (matrnifleent).  6.  White.  April.i;i0. 

—  meialeufca  (black  and  white).  6.  Purpk.  Hay. 

1786. 

—  meUVfera  (honey-bearing).    «.     Pale  yelisc. 

September.    1774* 
a'lba  (white).  6.  White.  September.  ir9L 

—  mt«croni/o7ia  (pointed-leared).  S.  While.  Sep. 

tern  her.     1803. 

—  nnfna  (dwarO.    >•    Pink.    Uay.     1787. 

—  neriifo'Ua  (oleander-leaved),  fl.  White. 

180fl. 

—  QbtvfaaihXvml-lemted),  10.  Red.  Ifareh.  17A 
— /mitfAe'///!  (neat).    9.    Red.    June.    179^ 

< —  ci/ja'/a',hair-fringed).  3.  Red.  Jase.  I.'SS. 

— . g'/a'Ara  (smooth).    S.    Red.   Jane.    17*^3. 

— speeio'ta  (sbowy).    9.    Red.   Jnae-    Y!9^ 

—  rfoo/tf'tn  (curled-baek-leoeeirf).     14. 

May.     18S4. 

—  tpeeio'sa  (showy).    S.    Purple.     Afwil.    17 

—  tmrbimfio'ra  (tup-ahaped-flowered).  4* 

April.     1809. 

—  vUlffera  (hair-bearing).  7.PurpIe.  AagoaLISM. 

Protection.    Set  Screens. 

Prune 'LLik.  Self-Heal.  (Altered  fhn 
the  German  Die  breaune^  %  disease  of  the 
jaws ;  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Nat- 
ord.,  Labiates  or  LipworU  [Lamiaces]. 
Linn.,  l-k-Dtdynamia  I  -  Gyuttosper  »•«.  \ 

All  bardy  herbaceous  perennials,  eseepc  — ^ft^ 
which  is  annual.  Seeds,  and  divisiooa  of  the  ptet 
in  spring;  ornamental  for  rock-wticka  aad  the 
front  of  flower-borders. 
P,  grundifi^ra  (large-flowered).  4.  Blwe.  Aaguet. 

Austria,    isyfl. 
^  Mtrtyt^Um  (Mrs.  Marryatt'a).  14.  Poipie.  Joi^. 

—  oeo'l*  (egg-/«ae«f).  4*  Purple.  July.  AJucriea. 

—  VK/gw'ris  (common).  4*    P>nh.   July.  Bnttm. 

—  — — >  tf<«niru'<A  (l«Dgtheaed).  Violet.  Jd^.  ff« 

Amer. 
..  ..•ylo're'p/e'iso  (doubkNflowered).   4* 
July.    Britaia. 
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p.  mUgafriM  hVtpfUm  (brtotly).  Palo  purple.  Jnly. 

Europe. 
—  ^-—  pinnntfflda  (deep  -  cut  •  Xeaoed ).    Purple. 

JuIt.    South  Europe. 

«- r«'6ira  (red).    ^    Red.    July.    Britain. 

^  ir^^Mo'iM  (Webb's).    1.    Lilac.    Auguat. 

PBUNma,  as  practised  in  the  garden, 
has  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the 
branches  to  secure*  the  due  production  of 
blossom  and  maturity  of  fruit.  If  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent  that  object  is  not 
attained,  for  every  tree  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  leaf-surfaoe  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  its  sap ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be 
reduced  too  much,  blossom-bods  are  pro- 
duced less  abundantly,  for  leaves  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
plant ;  and  by  a  irise  provision,  the  parts 
less  requisite  for  individual  vigour  are 
superseded  by  the  parts  more  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  branches  are 
left  too  thick,  they  overshadow  those  be- 
neatb  them,  and  so  exclude  the  light  as 
to  prevent  that  elaboration  of  the  sap, 
without  which  no  blossom  -  buds  are 
formed,  but  an  excessive  production  of 
leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to  attain,  by  an 
enlarged  surface,  that  elaboration  which 
a  smaller  surface  would  effect  in  a  more 
intense  light.  The  appropriate  pruning 
is  given  when  considering  each  species  of 
fruit  trees,  and  here  we  muf^t  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  remarks.  The 
season  for  pruning  must  be  regulated,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  strength  of  the  tree ; 
for  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  opera- 
tion should  not  take  place  until  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  indicates  that  vegetation  has 
ceased,  yet  if  the  tree  be  weak,  it  may  be 
often  performed  with  advantage  a  little 
earlier,  but  still  so  late  in  the  autumn  as 
to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  fresh*  shoots. 
This  reduction  of  the  branches  before 
the  tree  has  finished  vegetating  directs  a 
greater  supply  of  sap  to  those  remaining, 
and  stores  up  in  them  the  supply  for  in- 
creased growtli  next  sea^son.  If  the  pro- 
duction of  spurs  be  the  object  of  pruning 
a  branch,  it  should  be  pruned  so  as  to 
leave  a  stump ;  because,  as  the  sap  sup- 
plied to  the  branch  will  be  concentrated 
upon  those  buds  remaining  at  its  extre- 
mity, these  will  be  productive  of  shoots, 
though  otherwise  they  would  have  re- 
mained dormant,  it  being  the  general 
habit  of  plants  first  to  develope  and  ma- 
ture those  parts  that  are  farthest  from 
the  roots.  It  is  thus  that  the  filbert  is 
induced  to  put  forth  an  abundance  of 
young  bearing  wood,  for  its  fruit  is  borne 


on  the  annual  shoots,  and  similar  treat* 
ment  to  a  less  severe  extent  u  practised 
upon  wall-fruiL 

The  chief  guide  in  pruning  eonsists  in 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of  trees, 
and  forming  an  early  judgment  of  the 
future  events  of  shoots  and  branches,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  for  which 
some  principal  rules  may  be  given ;  but 
there  are  particular  instances  which  can- 
not be  judged  of  but  upon  the  spot,  and 
depend  chiefly  upon  practice  and  obser- 
vation. Peaches,  NeciarineSj  and  ApricoU 
all  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon 
the  young  wood  of  a  year  old ;  that  is,  the 
shoots  produced  this  year  bear  the  year 
following ;  so  that '  in  all  these  trees  a 
general  supply  of  the  best  shoots  of  each 
year  must  be  everywhere  preserved  at 
regular  distances,  from  the  very  bottom 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tree  on  ever> 
side ;  but  in  winter-pruning,  or  general 
shortening,  less  or  more,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  different  shoots,  is  neces. 
sary,  in  order  to  promote  their  throwing 
out,  more  effectually,  a  supply  of  young 
wood  the  ensuing  summer,  in  proper 
place  for  training  in  for  the  succeeding 
year's  bearing. 

Vine$  produce  their  fruit  always  upon 
the  young  wood-shoots  of  the  same  year, 
arising  from  the  eyes  of  the  last  year's 
wood  only ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  a 
general  supply  of  the  best  regular  shoots 
of  each  year  trained  in,  which,  in  winter- 
pruning,  must  be  shortened  to  a  few  eyes, 
in  order  to  force  out  shoots  from  their 
lower  pacts,  only  properly  situated  to  lay 
in  for  bearing  the  following  year. 

Figs  bear  also  only  upon  the  young 
wood  of  a  year  old,  and  a  general  supply 
of  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  every  year ; 
but  these  shoots  must  at  no  time  be 
shortened,  unless  the  ends  are  dead,  be- 
cause they  always  bear  principally  to- 
wards the  extreme  part  of  the  shoots, 
which,  if  shortened,  would  take  the  bear- 
ing or  fruitful  parts  away ;  besides,  they 
naturally  throw  out  a  sufficient  supply  of 
shoots  every  year  for  future  bearing, 
without  the  precaution  of  shortening. 

AppUf  Pear^  Plum^  and  Cherry  trees 
bear  principally  on  spurs,  arising  in  the 
wood  of  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or 
twenty  years  old,  the  same  branches  and 
spurs  continuing  to  bear  a  great  number 
of  years ;  so  that,  having  once  procured 
a  proper  set  of  branches  to  form  a  spread' 
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Ing  head,  no  farther  supply  of  wood  is 
wanted  than  some  occasional  shoots  now 
and  then  to  supply  the  place  of  any  worn- 
out  or  dead  branch.  The  above-men- 
tioned spurs  or  fruit-buds  are  short,  ro- 
bust shoots  of  Arom  about  half  an  inch 
to  one  or  two  inches  long,  arising  na- 
turally, first  towards  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  branches  of  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  as  the  branch  increases  in 
length,  the  number  of  fruit-buds  increase 
accordingly. 

In  pruning,  always  cut  quite  close,  both 
in  the  summer  and  winter-pruning.  In 
the  summer-pruning,  if  attended  to  early, 
while  the  shoots  are  quite  young  and 
tender,  they  may  be  readily  rubbed  off 
quite  dose  with  the  thumb ;  but  when  the 
shoots  become  older  and  woody,  as  they 
will  not  readily  break,  it  must  be  done 
with  a  knife,  cutting  them  as  close  as 
possible;  and  all  winter-pruning  must 
always  be  performed  with  a  knife. 

Summer-pruning  is  a  most  necessary 
operation.  Young  shoots  require  thin- 
ning to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  trees 
and  encourage  the  fruit ;  and  the  sooner 
it  is  performed  the  better.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  begin  this  work  in  May, 
or  early  in  June,  removing  all  superfluous 
growths  and  ill  placed  shoots,  which  may 
be  done  with  considerably  more  expedi- 
tion and  exactness  than  when  the  trees 
have  shot  a  considerable  length.  Where, 
however,  a  tree  is  inclined  to  luxuriancy, 
ft  is  proper  to  retain  as  many  of  the  re- 
gular shoots  as  can  be  commodiou^Iy 
trained  in  with  any  regularity,  in  order 
to  divide  and  exhaust  the  too  abundant 
sap.  1 1  will  be  necessary  to  review  the 
trees  occasionally,  in  order  to  reform 
such  branches  or  shoots  as  may  have 
started  from  their  places,  or  taken  a 
wrong  direction;  and  according  as  any 
fresh  irregular  shoots  produced  after  the 
general  dressing  may  be  displaced,  or 
as  the  already  trained  ones  advance  in 
length,  or  project  from  the  wall  or  espa- 
lier, they  should  be  trained  in  close. 

In  the  winter-pruning,  a  general  regu- 
lation must  be  observed,  both  of  the  mo- 
ther branches,  and  the  supply  of  young 
wood  laid  in  the  preceding  summer ;  and 
the  proper  time  for  this  work  is  anytime 
in  open  weather,  fh)m  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
in  November,  until  March;  but  the 
sooner  the  better.  In  performing  this 
work,  it  is  proper  to  unnail  or  loosen  a 
ehief  part  of  the  branches,  paiticularly  of 


peachM,  nectarines,  apricots,  vines,  mi 

other  trees  requiring  au  annual  supply  ni 

young  wood. 

Paxj'nus.  Plum.  (From prime,  a phm. 

Nat.    onL,    AimondwortM     [Drupace*]. 

Linn.,  12-IoosaHdria  l-Momogymia,) 

Hardy  dedduoua  trees,  «hiti--Biivieicd,  mi 
blooming  in  April.  Seeda  for  ▼Aiictics  aadsMcta^ 
•ueker*  for  gnfttng  u>d  boddxBg  t  doep.  hmmj 
•oil.  if  calcareoiu  all  tho  better.  For  the  ealb- 
vated  Plum,  the  Muade  «nd  St.  JuliAa  •codueit 

Bnerallv  used.  When  dwarfs  are  dcMPed,  ttt 
yrobnfan  Plum  ia  preferred.  To  otacaxn  aiacki 
in  great  plenty,  the  lone  ahoou  firooa  theatoobd 
laat  yenr**  growth  are  laid  down  in  the  cprief 
their  full  length,  and  covered  with  eoii;  alme* 
ererv  bud  eende  op  n  shoot,  nnd  roots  «« fataei 
neariT  contemporaneoualy.  In  nutomB»theekaai 
laid  down  is  cut  off,  and  then  eut  into  as  nanf 
pieces  as  there  are  young  shoots  and  roots.  8m 
Plum. 
P.  eafndiemu  (whitish).    IS.     I8M. 

—  CoceomiftU  (CoceomUla).   W.  Calabria.  Iflik 

—  <iifNirfca'to  (spreading).    10.    Caucasas.   lOi* 

—  domefttiea  (domestic.    Ptvm).    9«      Eagtaai 
armefMoi'^et  (aprleot-  ti  ke.  I>rmp  ^Ori.  S. 

—  ^—^Jli/re-pl^no  (double-flowered).    M. 

—  -—-^fi/tiiM  varitgrftia  (Tsne^ated-leaved).  St 

heteropk^Ua{y%ria^iiKAf.wcd).  ft.  Uil 

Mjtrobaflam*  (If  yrobaian).    M. 

—  — ~  pe'ftduta  (drooping).     I8J8. 

TaroiM'fUtf  (Turin.  Premie  Swim).  Si 

Turin. 
~  inaiti'tia  (grafted).    M.    Britain. 

—  — ^Jfo'r«-p/e'fM  (doable-flowered).    M. 
frufetu.   lu'iM   a'i^    (yeiiowish-^ 

fruited).    SO. 

—  -^fryfetH  ntgro  (btaek-frnited).    «. 
frvfttu,  ru'bro  (nd-frntred).    90. 

—  mor^'^ima  (sea).    4.    N.  Amer.     ISSa. 

—  Jfv'me  (Mume).    S.    Japan.     1841. 

—  puMteetu  (downy ).     1 S 1 8. 

—  tpiHo'sn  (spinr.    SMe-rrr«?.     I S.    Brtta_ 

—  ——Jtf/re'ptirmo  (double-flowered),    la.   T^ 

raseon. 

—  — — /o/<M  nariegt^ht  (variegated-leasad). 

Britain. 

—  — —  maeroeafrpm  (Imrge-fhrited).  is. 

—  — —  mieroeofrpa  (smaiUfruited).  IS. 
~  — — «*a'ta  (egg->>M«ed).     10.    Bntaia. 

Pseudo-bulb.  By  this  term  is  de- 
scribed the  fleshy  stem  of  the  ardudi; 
and  the  term  is  applicable  as  it  resembles 
a  bulb  more  than  a  stem. 

Psi'diuii.  Guava.  (The  Greek  nsBi 
once  applied  to  the  Pomegranate.  NaL 
ord.,  Afyrtleblooms  [MyrtaceasJ.  Lina, 
VZ-Icosandria  1-Monoyymia,  Allied  to 
Myrtus.) 

Store,  white-flowered  evergreens.  Cnnings  e( 
^oung  shoots,  getting  a  little  firm  at  their  baas, 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottna-beati 
sandy,  iihry  loam  and  peat,  with  tbe  additiaB  fi 
leaf-mould  and  a  little  dried  cow-dang,  pianided 
the  drainage  is  good  and  plentiful  Wwttr  i 
48"  to  58**  i  summer,  flo*  to  83".  But  sev«nl,  i 
as  CaWesfa'num^  will  not  only  live,  bat 
their  fruit  in  a  greenhouse  The  best  €1^ 
have  seen  were  produced  on  the  bsck  of  a 
from  which  the  frost  was  little  more  than  i 
in  winter,    fee  Guata* 
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P.Ar^ea(At%Sk),    4.    Vtf.    Bnsil.    IttO. 

—  trumaftirum  (aromarie).    S.    Ooianm.    1779* 

—  CmiUepm'nmk  (C«U«;'»).  19.    Hay.  8.  Amer. 

1818. 

—  CAInc'iue  (Chinese).    May.    China.     1898. 

—  rndieum  (Indian).    19.   Jana.   E.  Ind.  18S4. 

—  monta^num  (mountain).    OO-    Jamaica.    1779. 

—  tntfrti/itUtum  (mTrtle-leaTed).  0.   April.    1890. 
^  nfifrum  {b]Mck'/iruUed),    May.    China. 

—  oiifeorpe'rmum  (few-seeded).    10.     18 17. 
'^poii^a'rpon  (many-fruited).   8.    May.    Trini- 
dad.    1810. 

—  ^iiit/«r«m  (apple-bearing).    10.    Jao««    W. 

Iiid.     1699. 

—  — —  MapiiWMMimmm  (moet-eaTOury).  !••  Jane. 

1894. 

—  pmfmiium  (dwarO*    9*    May.    B.  Ind.    1894. 

—  i^jrrr'/erum  (pear-bemring).  10.  Jane.  W.  Ind. 

I6ft0. 

—  rw'^rtfM  (red-/rvi/«(0*    May.    China.    1890. 

PsiLA.    See  Carrot  Maooot. 

Psora'lea.  (From  psoraleoi,  warted ; 
the  appearance  of  Bome  of  the  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leyuminous  Plant*  [Fabaceae]. 
Linn.,  n-Diadtiphia  ^L-Dtcandria,  Allied 
to  Amorpha.) 

Herbaceous,  by  diTision,  as  fresh  growth  com- 
nences;  shrubs,  by  cuttings  of  the  nslf-ripened 
ahoots  in  April  or  May,  in  sand,  under  a  glass  ; 
•andy  peat,  and  sandv,  fibnr  loam.  Winter  temp. 
for  these,  40°  to  48°.  G/omfnto'M  has  stood  in 
the  open  air  for  a  number  of  years  near  London. 
There  are  some  annnals  and  bienniala,  but  not 
worth  cultivating. 

BABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
P.  impinu'lla  (small  lupin).    S.    Purple.    June. 
Carolina.     1819. 

—  maero»t*t'ckpm  (long  -  spiked),     s.     Purple. 

July.    California.     1833. 

—  &mtfbrjf'eki$  (ssintfoin-like).    S.    Purple.    Au- 

gust.   N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  grbicuii/riM  (round-leaoed).  4.   Purple.  June. 

California.    1836. 

OREENHOUSE  BVERaRBBN  SHRUBS. 
P.  aphjf'tla  (leafless).   9.    Blue.    June.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     1790. 

—  mrbi/reu  (tree).    0.    Bluish.    May.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1814. 

—  MutVtii  (Mutis's).    Purple.    July.    Mexico. 

1898. 

—  odortUi'sMima  (moat-fragrant).    6.    Pale  blue. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1795. 

—  P4i/<r»/«'na  (Palestine).   9.   Violet.   June.  Le- 

vant.    177)«     Herbaceous. 
'-^pituut^ta  (leafleted).    6.    Blue.    June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    Ifl90. 
— '  pube'srens  (downy).    9.    Pale  blue.    August. 

Lima.     189i. 
^^r^penM  (creeping).    1^.    Blue.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I774. 

—  «eri'««tt( silky).  8.  Violet.   September.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    181ft. 
*•  i|pf«a{/a  (/offf  spiked).  4.  Blue.  April.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  tt^ehjfdia  (stachys-Zeaord).  8.   Brown.  April. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1799. 

—  airia'ta  (channelled).   8.    Blue.    May.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    18li. 

—  twmui/o'tU  (line-leaved).     9.     White,    blue. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1793. 
» t^memtt^M  (woolly).    3.    Blue.    June.    Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1890. 


P.  90nvo&ttt  (warted).   S.    Blue.    Jvlj.    Case 

o(  Good  Hope.    1774. 
-*<—' fn^erme'dia  (intermediate).      S.      BIm. 

June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1890. 

PsTLLA.  The  Ohermes  is  allied  to  the 
Aphis.  P.  pyri.  Pear  Chermes,  appears 
in  May,  not  unlike  a  large  Aphis,  crim- 
son-coloured, shaded  with  black.  Mr. 
Eollar  says,  when  pairing  is  over,  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  great  numbers, 
near  each  other,  on  the  young  leaves  and 
blossoms,  or  on  the  newly  formed  fruit 
and  shoots.  They  are  of  a  longish  shape, 
and  yellow;  and  without  a  magnifying 
glass,  they  resemble  the  pollen  of  flowers. 
They  are  called  either  nymphs  or  larvab 
in  this  state,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  development;  and,  like  their 
parents,  have  their  mouth  in  the  breasL 
After  a  few  days,  they  change  their  skins, 
and  become  darker,  and  somewhat  red- 
dish on  the  breast,  and  rather  resemble 
bugs  than  plant-lice,  having  the  extreme 
point  of  the  body  somewhat  broad,  and 
beset  with  bristles.  After  changing  their 
skins,  they  quit  the  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fiiiit,  and  proceed  more  downwards 
to  the  bearing  wood  and  the  shoots  of 
last  year,  on  which  they  fix  themselvea 
securely,  one  after  the  oiher,  in  rows, 
and  remain  there  till  their  last  trans- 
formation. 

When  the  nymphs  have  moulted  for 
the  last  time,  and  have  attained  their 
full  size,  the  body  swells  out  by  degrees, 
and  becomes  cylindrical.  They  then 
leave  their  associates,  and  before  they 
lay  aside  their  nymph-like  covering,  they 
search  out  a  leaf  to  which  they  fasten 
themselve.s  firmly,  and  appear  as  if  they 
were  lifeless.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
skin  splits  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
covering,  and  a  winged  insect  proceeds 
from  it.  It  is  of  a  pleasant  green  colour, 
with  red  eyes  and  snow>white  wings.  It 
very  much  resembles  its  parents  in  spring, 
even  in  the  colour.  After  a  few  days, 
this  Chermes  has  assumed  the  colours 
of  the  perfect  insect;  the  head,  collar, 
and  thorax  are  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
only  the  abdomen  retains  its  green  hue. 
It  now  flies  away  from  the  place  of  its 
birth  to  enjoy  the  open  air. 

P,  mali  (Apple  Chermes).  This,  a^ 
cording  to  the  same  autlior,  appears  in 
June.  In  September,  they  pair,  and  lay 
their  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends,  a  line  and  a  half  long,  and 
.  the  fourth  of  a  line  thick,  and  becom* 
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yeUow  before  the  yoang  escapes.    The 
Apple  Ghermes  lays  its  eggs  in  different 
places  of  the  twigs  of  an  apple-tree; 
usaally,  however,  in  the  furrows  of  the 
knots,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  regular 
manner.    The  larvse  are  scarcely  escaped 
from  the  egg  in  the  open  air,  when  they 
hasten  to  the  nearest  hud,  and  hegin  to 
gnaw  its   scales.      On  the  second  day 
after  their  birth,  they  cast  their  first  skin, 
after  which  they  appear  nearly  of  their 
former  shape  and  colour.    The  second 
changing  of  the  skin  can  sometimes  be 
scarcely  seen  at  all,  because  the  larva 
not  only  puts  out  a  thicker  string  with 
the  tubercle,  but  also  an  immense  number 
of  very  fine  entangled  threads  or  small 
hairs,  which  it  turns  upwards  over  its 
back,  and  with  them  entirely  covers  its 
body  and    head.     In    sunshine,  these 
strings  look  transparent,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  glass,  and  become  of  a  greenish 
variable  celour.    Under  this  screen  the 
Chermes  are  secured  from  every  attack 
of  other  insects ;  for  no  ants,  mites,  or 
bugs  can  disturb  them  in  their  fortifica- 
tion, or  consume  them  as  their  prey. 
After  changing  the   second    skin,  the 
young  assume  a    different  colour  and 
form ;  they  now  become  light  green  all 
over,  the  abdomen  much  broader  than 
the  thorax,  and  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
rudiments  of  the  wings  are  distinctly 
seen.    The  third  time  of  changing  the 
skin  comes  on  in  about  eight  days,  some- 
times sooner  and  sometimes  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.    After  this  skin, 
the  wing  rudiments  very  distinctly  make 
thoir  appearance,  and  become  larger  and 
whiter  the  nearer  the  insect  approaches 
to  the  perfect  state.    The  body  is  also  of 
a  light  green,  and  the  larves  have  black 
eyes,  and  blackish  antennn.    At  last  the 
time  arrives  when  the  insect  assumes  the 
perfect  state ;  it  then  retires  to  a  part  of 
the  leaf  which  it  had  selected,  and  after 
having  firmly  fixed  itself  there,  the  back 
splits    open,  and    the  beautiful  winged 
Chermes  appears  from  the  nymph.    The 
back  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  light  green, 
the  abdomen  is  marked  with  yellow  rings, 
and  the  membranous  wings  with  strong- 
ly-marked, snow-white  veins. 
P.  eratagi  infests  the  camellia. 
P.ficus  and  P.  rosa  are  respectively 
on  the  fig  and  rose-trees.  All  the  species 
are  dest,royed  by  syringpng  with  tobacco- 
water  until  the  insects   are  dead,  and 
then  syringing  with  water  only.  See  Afhi9. 


Pte'ijea.  Shrubby  Trefoil.  (From 
pfao,  to  fly;  winged  frniL  Hat.  ord., 
Xanthoxyh  [Xanthoxylaccse].  Linn.,  4- 
Tetrandria  l-Mono^ynia,) 

PiniMfta  requires  a  rreenbooM;  cvttiap*  «f 
ripe  shoou  in  sand,  ander  a  band-gUaa ;  aaady 
loam  and  peat.    TrifoUoftm  and  ita  vmricty  an 
hardy ;  aeed  in  ApriU  and  by  lajcn  in  awramn 
anj  common  light  aoil. 

P.  pinno'/a  (leafleted).   9t.   White.   May.    N«r 

folk  Island.     1830. 
—  <n/olii'<a  (three-leaved).    IS.    Green.   Jun 

N.  Amer.    IJM- 
variegufta,  (Tariegatod-iemed).  IS.  Offwa 

June.    1846. 

PxELfDiUM.  (So  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  Ptelea,  Nat  ord.,  Sfimdie- 
trees  [ Celastrace«] .  Linn.,  4- Teiraudrim 
\Monngynia.) 

Stove   evergreen    shrub.    Cttttinga  of 
■hooU  in  aand,  under  a  glass,  in  faent  ( 
and  fibrj  loam,  with  pieces  of  charcQ»l. 
temp.,  ftO**  to  00**;  summer,  M*  to  85^. 

P.  otH^tum    (egg./eaeetf).     6.     Groesislk< 
Madagascar.    1818. 

Pte'ris.  Brake.  (From  pUnm,  ■ 
wing;  the  shape  of  the  fronds,  or  leaver 
Nat  ord..  Ferns  [Polypodiace«].  linn, 
24-  Cryptogamia  1  -  Filices. ) 

All  brown-spored.    See  Fbkms. 

HABDY. 
P.  aftci/fna  (eagle-like).    8.    July.    Britain. 

—  argt^ntea  (silvery).    ^.     July.    Siberiiu    liSC 

—  t^tro-pvirpvfrta  (purple).     4*      Angoac     K. 

Amer.    1770. 

—  enudafta  (tsiled).  9.  October.  N.  Anaer.  1777- 
^pedafta  (double-lobed).  i.  Joly.  Virginia.  l\ 

GREENHOUSE. 
P.  argi^tm  (abarp-nolcAcd).     1. 

deira.     1778. 
^Cre'tica  (Cretan).    1.    Jnly.    Candia.    II 

—  eseuie'nta    (eaUble).      8.      Angnst.      K.  S. 

Wales.     1815. 
—/olco'/a  (sickle-shaped).     1.    June.    N.  Hol- 
land.    1820. 

—  t'n/m-mar^iwi'/u  (within-marginedV.  I.  Se^ 

tember.    Mexico.    1848. 

—  Kingia'na  (King's).  June. Norfolk Idaifea.ia>1. 

—  /a<u;//iia  (broad-toned),    l^-   Jnoe.    ll<     ~ 

Bay.     18S1. 

—  «tt*TOrNe}7/a'to  (sUghtly-whorled).  I.  U* 

1831. 

—  trtfmula  (trembling).  3.  July.  W.  RdHaML  I8». 

—  umbr&em  (shady).  9.  July.  N.  Hollaad.  MSS. 

STOVE. 
P.  nUtaefrus  (allosoms-like).    1. 

—  a'mpta  (large).    6.    JuIt. 

—  ealome'tmnoe    (neat-dark).      §. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    I8M. 

—  CervtuUe'eti  (Cervantes'),  t. July.  U« 

—  Chine'tuiM  (Chinese).  8.    Jaly.    Cbiaa.   ISM. 

—  eo</i'iM  (hill),    i,    Angoat.    BiuU. 

—  eorda'tti  (heart-shaped).  3.  J  one.  ilexieo.  1898 
~  crMtvla'to  (scolloped).    9.    Jnly.    1887- 

—  di'scolor  (two-colonred).  8.  Anffnst.BmsiI.ll 
~  edif'/fXentahle).    8.    New  Zealnad.     ISS?. 

—  e'legan*  (elegant).  3.   August.   E  Ind.  II 
^fglgsmot  (benvy-aai«lliag).l.JnlyJainnk&.ll 
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maica.    18S0. 
~  Weiea  ^milk^).    1 .    November. 

—  Imnuffint/sa  (woolly).  S.  JuIt.  Bourbon.  1819' 
->  t^la  (broad).    S}.    June.    Brasil.    1841. 

~  iongifo'Ua  (long-leaTcd).     S.     August.     W. 
Ind.     1770. 

—  Peruffia'na  (Peruvian).   October.   Peru.  1830. 

—  Plumie'ri  (Piumier'a).  t.  July.  9.  Amer.  1818. 

—  rotmmdi/o'iia  (round-leaved),    l^*   July.    New 

Zealand.     1834. 

—  M^Y<a'/a(arroir-ahaped).S.Jttne.S.Amer.I820. 

—  terruia'ta  (aaw-edged).  1^.  Atticust.lndia.I770. 

—  sjrinuIo'Ma  (■maU-spined).  l^.  September.  1834. 

—  nciea'/a  (furrowed).    6.   June.  Jamaica.  1841. 

—  temi/o'lia  (three>Ieaved).     1.    June.     1838. 

Pteboca'bfus.  (From  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  karpot,  a  fruit;  seed-pods  with  wing- 
like appendage.  Nat.  ord.,  Lfguminutu 
Plants [Ftobacese].  JAnn.fl6Monad€lphia 
t'Dodecandria,    Allied  to  Dalbergia.) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttinga  of  half- ripened, 
etnbby  side>&oota  in  aand,  under  a  glass,  and  in 
bottom-heat;  rich,  fibry  loam.  Wmter  temp., 
SQi"  to  55*^;  summer,  60"  to  85^ 

FJIro'wnW  (Brown's'i.  lO.Wbite.red.  W.Ind.irsa. 

—  i>a/terirfo»'</««  (Dalbergia-like).    1«.    Yellow. 

E.  Ind.    1817. 

—  dbv'co  (dragon).   40.    White.    W.  Ind.    1890. 
— /o'lws  (jellow).   Yellow.   April.   China.  1826. 

—  i'n^iciM( Indian).   30.   White.    E.  Ind.    1813. 

—  marnt'jnKm  (pouched).  40.  White.  E.Ind.lBil. 

—  Ptumi^ri  (Plumier's).  10.  White.S.Amer.l8S0. 

—  Ao'An'i  (Rohr's).    SO.    Guiana.     18l6. 

—  santadinoi'deM  (sandal- wood-like).  50.  Yellow. 

Sierra  Leone.     1793. 

—  $aMtmii'mta  (red  Saunder's-wood).  60.  Yellow. 

B.  Ind.     1800. 
—>  «ci«'iS4feiu  (climbing).    IS.    Yellow.    Caraccas. 
1817-    Climber. 

—  aUbefri  (Sieber's).  10.  White.red.Gainea.1894. 

Ptebooa'bya.  (From  ptercn^  a  wing, 
and  caryon^  a  nnt;  winged  fruit.  Nat. 
ord.,  Juglands  [Juglandacea)].  Linn., 
21-Monacia  9-£nneandria,  Allied  to 
Joglans.) 

Hardy  deciduona  tree ;  by  layers  of  the  young 
shoot*;  also  by  grafting  on  the  Walnut;  deep, 
moist  aoil  in  warm  places}  in  cold  situations 
shallow,  poor  soil  will  be  best,  that  the  wood  may 
not  be  stronger  than  the  sun  will  ripen. 

P.  Cmmet^dea  (Caucasian).  40.  April.  N.  Amer. 
Ptx&odi'bous.  (From  pteron,  a  wing, 
and  diMcu$,  a  disk.  Nat.  ord.,  Pedaiiads 
[Pedaliaces].  Linn.,  l^-Didi/namia  2- 
Anfiosptrmia,    Allied  to  Martynia.) 

Stove  bferbaceous  perennial.  Seeds  in  spring 
and  aatamn ;  division  of  the  plant,  and  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  under  a  bell-glass,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  and  in -the  middle  of  autumn  ; 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  40° 
to  48* ;  summer,  M*  to  7&^' 
F,  tpecit/ntM  (•hQnj-flowered).  9.  Lilac,  purple. 
May.    Africa.     1844. 

Ptsboii£Xi'bom.    (F^m  pteron^  a  wing, 

and  neuron^  a  nerve ;  winged  seed-cord. 

Nat.  ord.,  Crucifen  [Brassicaceie] .  Linn., 

lH-TeirudynamUh   Allied  to  Cardamine.) 
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Both  apeeles  by  seeds,  end  eame'tuM  by  dIvV 
sions  and  cuttings  in  spring ;  light,  sandy  soil. 

P.  eomo'MMii  (fleshy-ieaeed).    I.    White.   June. 
Hungary.     1894.     Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  Qrm^eum  (Grecian).   4*   White.   June.  South 

Europe.    1710.    Hardy  annual. 

PTEBOSFE'itir uiT.  ( From  pteron,  a  win  g, 
and  spemuiy  a  seed ;  winged  seeds.  Nai. 
ord.,  Bjfttnfriads  [Byttneriaces].  Linn., 
i6'Monad€lphia  7 -J)odecaudria,  Allied 
to  Astrapisa.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  treea,  from  the 
East  Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened,  stubby 
side-shoots,  cut  close  to  the  stem,  m  sand,  and  in 
bottom-heat ;  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  lumpy  peat, 
with  good  drainafce.  Winter  temp.,  idP  to  66^ ; 
snmmer,  6o^  to  85^. 

P.  acerifo'Hum  (maple-leaved).  Id.  August.  1790. 

—  p/a/ani/o'/ium  (plane- leaved).     15.    18*20. 

-^  $emi»agiita*tum  (half- arrow- teaoe«f).  10.  ItM- 

Ptilo'trichum.  (Fromptt/o»,afeather, 
and  ihriXj  a  hair.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/trs 
[Brassicace8B].  Linn.,  ifi-Tetradynamia. 
Allied  to  Alyssum.) 

Hardy,  white-flowered,  deciduous  shrubs.  Cut- 
tings in  spring  and  aummer;  light,  aandy  soil ; 
knoUs  and  rock-works. 

P.  eam^Meetu  (boary).    April.    Siberia.    1898. 

—  Hongvftum  (lengthened).  April.  Altai.   1896» 

Ptsbo'nia.      (From  pierom^  a  winj:; 

feathery  scales  en  the  flower-receptacle. 

Nat.  ord.,  Componles  [ Asteraceee] .   Linn., 

l^-Syngenetia  l-^quaH$,  Allied  to  Chr>- 

socoma.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  youll^ 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-light ;  sJso  >it 
seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in  spring,  or  in  tlte 
greenhouse,  in  summer;  fibry  loam  and  sanuy 
peat.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  4aP, 

p.  eamphora'ta  (camphor-scented).  8.  June.  1774. 

—  eehinaftn  (hedgehog-like).    9.    July.     1818. 
— faaeieutt^ta  (bundle-yfoa^errcf).  9.  June.  1818. 

—  >lartra«Vtt(bending-stalked).   S.   July.   1812: 

—  ^/omero'/a  (crowded).    9.    June.     1817. 

—  oppontifo'lia  (opposite-leaved)   ^.  July.  177^-^ 

—  J9a'//fffu  (pale).    9.    June.     IkiO. 

—  tcario'ta  (membranous).    9.    July.     1816, 

—  sfriVto  (upright).    3.    May.     17/4. 

Ptebo'psis.  (From  pteroa,  a  wing; 
and  opsit^  like;  shape  of  the  fronds,  oe 
leaves.  Nat.  ord., Ferns  [Pol\  podiacea;]^ 
Linn.,  ^-Cryptogamia  l-FUicti.) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Fbrms. 
P.  fuTca'ia  (forked). Brown.  June.  Trinidad.  1834 

PUCCOOH.     Sanguitia'ria, 

PUDDUNO.      See  MUDDINO. 

Puera'ria.  ( N amed  after  M.  PueroH, 
a  Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leffumiaont 
Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Lijnn.,  IQ-MonuUl- 
phia  d'Decandria,    Allied  to  Clitorin,) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  i-lim^*- 
ers,  from  Nepaul.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  b)i<»uct 
in  sand,  under  a  glass ;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loauh 
Winter  Ump.,  4f**  to  48". 
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July.    Brtx&xn. 
N.  Amer.   1805. 


P.  fH^eiyM  (tnbtroM).    8.    iaO& 

—  WraUi'chii  (WaUich*«).    8.    IgSf. 

Pulmona'bia.  Lnngwort.  (From  puU 
ffionariuSf  diseased  lungs ;  referring  to  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  those  diseases.  Nat. 
OTd.j  Borageworts  [Boraginacee].  Linn., 
fS'Pentandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceooi  perennialt.  Dinuoni  in 
jipring ;  common  garden*aoil. 

F.  attguitifo'Ua  (narrow-lnved)*  f.  Fiolrt..April. 
Britain. 

—  — —  oblonga^ta  (oblong).  1.  Pink.  May.  Ger- 

many. 

—  ainiV«a(  light  blue). ll.BIue. April.  Poland«l82S. 

—  Dahu'ricn  (Dahurian).  1.  Blue.  May.  Dahuria. 

1812. 
•^ientieulafta  (amall-toothed).   f.  Blue.  June. 
N.  Amer.     1800. 

—  grandiflt^ra  (large-flowered).   1.  Pink.    May. 

France.     18IQ. 

—  margina'ta  (bordered -(raee^.  I.  Blao.  June. 

Louisiana.     1819. 
— •  mari'lima  (tea-nide).    Blue. 

—  nm'ltia  (soft).  |.  Blue.   June. 

—  njffidna'iia  (shop).   1.   Pink.    April.    England. 
^ a'lbtt  (white-/fotoererf).   1.  White.  June. 

England. 
— •  l»anictf/a'/a  (panicled).  1^,  Bine.  Jane.  Hud- 
•on's  Bay.     177^- 

—  parvijio'ra  (tmall-fiowered).    Blue.  July.  Ca- 

nada.    1827* 

—  |Mi66'«cei««  (downy).  1.  Purple.  May.  Rueaia. 

ItiSl. 

—  neekttrti'ta  (mgared).  I.  Pink.  June.  Europe. 

1817. 

—  Sibfrica  (Siberian).  1 .  Blue.  June.  Siberia.]  801. 

—  tubero'aa  (tuberous).  |.  Pink.  May.  Hungary. 

1H'2«. 

~  Virgfniea  (Virginian).    1^.  Blue.   April.    N. 
Amer.    1799* 

Pultenje'a.  (Namedafter  Dr.  PwZ//wy. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  l-Monoggnia.  Al- 
lied to  Gastrolobium.) 

Qreenhouie,  yellow-flowered,  erergreen  shrubs, 
from  New  Holland.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of 
shoots  as  growth  is  nearly  finished,  or,  belter 
still,  small  side-shoots,  when  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  in  sand,  in  April,  under  a  bell-glass  ; 
two  parts  of  sandy,  fibry  peat  to  one  part  of  flbry 
loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  good  drainage. 
Winter  temp.,  40*^  to  48°;  summer,  60^  to  ZA**. 
Plenty  of  air,  and  screened  from  the  full  sun  dur- 
ing the  hottest  period  of  the  year. 

i*.  arfe'n^cA  (silvery).     1.    April.    I8S4. 

—  aristafta  (awned).     l^.     May.     1834. 

—  a'spera  (rough).     1^.    June.     1894. 

—  bilo'ha  (twclobed).     2.    April.     1817* 

—  brachp'tropis  (short-keeled).!  4. Purple,  orange. 

April.     1898. 
«^  tfane'sr-en^  (hoary).     1.    April.    1823. 

—  como'sa  (rufted).     1^.     May.     182i. 

—  ^rdn'ta  {sharp-)\txtttA-Uiaved).     May.    1833. 

—  ttrnssifo^Ua  (thick-leaved).    3.    May.     1824. 

—  euneafta  (wedce-ieavetf).    1.    June.     Ib24. 

—  I>a/}AfM<'def  (baphne-like).    3.    April.     1793. 

—  dentn'ta  {loniti-br acted).    8.    June.     182u. 

—  ecAt'ni(/a  (small-priekted).    14.    April.    1813. 
-t- /fe'xi/j«  (yielding).     14.    May.    1801. 

—  Aj//>o/{t^mpra{brightish).     I.     May.     1894. 

—  inc'irfft'ta  (hent-in).    3.     May.     1823. 
•-juniperfna  (joniper-tfAe).    !(.    June.    18Si> 


P.  flA0fi*yt/«(1lBfr.lmr»d).    1.    April.    IJ 

—  microphj^Ua  (small-leaved).    I.    Mij.     181^ 

—  mueronn'ta  (pointed-teovetf).    1.    May.    If 

—  obeorda'ta  (reversed-egg-lesMrf).  3l  Jbb 

—  oxaiidi/o'tia  (oxalis-leaved).    S.    April.     ISSfi. 

—  pedunrulafta  (ton^-flmrar-eUlked).  May.  ia99. 

—  piumo'sa  (feathery).     14.    April.    ISM. 

—  polifaflia  (polium-leaved).    9.    Ma?.     1994. 

—  po/jr/r«r/i/o'/ia  (polygala-leaTwL).  3.  May.  is  17 

—  proca'wiAnse  (lying-down).    4*    April.    1849. 

—  racemut&»a  (smalT-racemed).  9.  April.    Ittt. 

—  r«h»'sa  (abrupt-ended).     I.    April.     1780. 

—  rosmarini/f/iia  (rosemwy-lcaved;.  2.  May  .1894. 

—  rupe'ttris  (rock-inhabitiog).     I.     184&. 

—  eca'Ara  (rongh-<caw<i)-     l4«    April. 

—  Mquarrt/Ma  (spreading).    1.    Jwia.  

—  gtipuit^ris  (at)  puled).    3.    April.     l7Vi> 
^  BtrVeta  (upright).    9.    Jane.    1893. 

—  «u^umAe//a7a(slighay-nmbeUed}.l  .Apfil.l«3t. 
->  £eniu/o'/ia  (thin-leaved).     14.    April.     1817. 
^  thymifu'lia  (thyme-leaved).    1.     May.    uaiL 

—  orWt'^a  (clothed).     9.     AprU.     ISOJ. 

—  oi///'/era  (hair-beariog).    3.    May.    m4. 

—  ej/to'ea  (shaggy).    9.    May.    17W. 

Pu'kica.  Pomegranate.  (From  ^tnii- 
ceus^  scarlet;  the  colour  of  the  fioven. 
Natord.  AfyW/«6(ooifu[MyrtauesB3-  liniu 
ISt-Icosandria  l-Monogynieu) 

Deciduous  trees,  all  blooming  ia  Angmt.  Ci9- 
tings  of  the  shoots  and  roots;  layers  and  gmftiiig,- 
any  light,  rich  soil.  It  flonriabee  againal  a  w»a. 
but  in  such  places  the  twigs  moat  be  eseovraccd 
to  grow,  or  there  will  be  few  flower*.  The  deaUi 
kinds  grafted  on  the  ungle,  and  grown  in  nek 
loam,  become  nice  flowering  planta,.**  the  plit&ai 
do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  on  their  01 
but  flower  much  longer.  S^nm.  requires  the  sta 

P.  granaftum  (commots-gmined).  18.  Bed.  Sewtk 

Europe.    1448. 

atbe'seent  (whitish).  19.  Whitlak-  C^mk. 

v^tfuxHM  /tf/r^-pUFno  ((kmbU-«lutiBk>. 

10.     Whitish. 

fia'num  (yellow).    10.    Tellosr. 

ru'brum  flt/re  •  plt^ma  (doable  -  rai  -  Amn 

ered).     10.    Red.    South  Bnropc. 

—  na'na  (dwarf).    8.    Bed.    E.  Ind.    ITSB. 

Punnet,    ^^-e  Basket. 

Pu'bshu.  (Named  after  Fm  Punk, 
writer  on  American  plants.  Nat.  otiL, 
Roseworta  [  Rosaceie] .  LLnn.,12- 
\-Monogynia.    Allied  to  Agrimonia.) 

Hardy    evergreen   shmb.    Cuttings  of 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  band-light,  in  eariy  «am- 
mer ;  also  by  seeds,  treated  aa 
poor  soil. 

P.Mdentafta  (thrae-tooth-Zeeeerf).    K    T« 
N.  Amer.     189fl. 

Purslane.  ( Portula'eaJ)  P,  olrra'ccA, 
Green,  or  Garden  Piiralana.  P^  aali'na. 
Golden  Purslane. 

A  light,  rioh  soU  they  thrive  in  BMMt» 
and  they  must  have  a  warm,  sitaaaoik,  «s 
a  south  border.  Sovr  in  Pehmaiy  and 
early  in  Maroh,  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  to 
remain  where  sown ;  and  at  the  close  (tf 
March,  and  onoe  monthlj,  daring  April, 
May,  and  the  summer  montiia  until  tbn 
)  end  of  August*  ia  the  open  gcoand 
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Saw  in  drills  six  inehM  apart,  very 
thin,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
meh  deep.  Keep  the  seedlings  dear  of 
weeds,  and  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
ammder.  In  dry  weather  water  mode- 
rately two  or  three  times  a  week. 

In  general,  they  are  ready  for  gather- 
ing from  in  six  weeks  after  sowing,  the 
yonng  shoots  being  made  nse  of  fiK>m  two 
to  five  inches  in  length,  and  the  plants 
branch  ont  again. 

The  hotbed  crops  require  the  air  to  be 
admitted  as  freely  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  temperature  ranging  between 
50*»  and  75«>. 

To  obtain  Seed, — ^A  few  of  the  earliest 
border-raised  plants  must  be  left  unga- 
thered  from,  the  strongest  and  largest 
leaved  being  selected.  They  must  be  cut 
immediately  the  seed  is  ripe,  laid  on  a 
cloth,  and  when  perfectly  cby,  thrashed, 
and  the  reftise  is  best  separated  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  sieve. 

PuB8LAKB-TK£X.    PoHutaca'tia. 

Puschxx'nia.  (Named  after  M.  Povsch- 
JHa,  a  Russian  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Lily- 
morU  [Liliacee].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  1- 
Monoffjfnia,    Allied  to  Hyacinth.) 

Ralf-lnrdy  bulb.  Offiet-bulbt ;  deep,  randy 
loam ;  requires  a  little  protection,  or  to  be  taken 
np  in  winter. 

.  P.  «eUlot'<fee  ricUla-like}     i.    Pale  bine.    May. 
Siberia.    iSltf. 

PuTTT  is  a  compound  of  boiled  linseed- 
oil  and  whiting,  but  as  it  may  be  bought 
in  London  at  half-a-guinea  per  owt,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  make  it.  One 
hundred  weight  is  enough  for  puttying 
about  three  hundred  square  feet  of  glass. 

Old  putty  may  be  softened  by  applying 
to  it  rags  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  leavieg  them  on  for 
twelve  hours ;  or  by  rubbing  a  hot  iron 
along  the  putty. 

If  the  gardener  does  make  putty,  the 
whiting  should  be  well  dried,  and  then 
pounded  and  sifted  till  it  becomes  a  fine 
powder,  and  is  quite  fVee  from  grit.  The 
whiting,  a  little  warm,  should  be  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  oil,  and  well-mixed  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  stick,  or  a  spatula. 
"When  it  is  sufficiently  stiSOT,  it  should  be 
well  worked  with  the  hand  on  a  table, 
and  afterwards  beaten  on  a  stone  with  a 
wooden  mallet  till  it  becomes  a  soft, 
smooth,  tenacious  mass.  A  ball  of  putty, 
when  left  some  days,  becomes  somewhat 
hard,  but  may  be  easily  softened  by 
beating. 


Pi7'7A.  (Native  name.  Nat  ord.,  Br^' 
melworU  [Broroeliaceie].  linn.,  Hexa%» 
dria  l-Monogynia*) 

Stove  berbaoeone  perenniala,  except  mtrngmiU 
apaftha,  which  is  a  atove  epiphyte.  Seeoe  in  a  hot* 
bed,  bnt  ehiedybyauckera;  aandy  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  ftS^  to  00** ;  •nmmer,  W*  to  8S°. 

P.  AUenttefnH  (Altenttein't).  White.  Colombia. 

1830. 
«— gigante'a  (^gantic).     Carmine,  white. 

April.    Braxil.     1845. 

—  emn^lea  (blue).    Blue.    June.    Chill.    1937- 

Oreenbouae. 

—  eoarett^tm  (eompreeaed).  1.  Yellow.  May.  ChiU. 

18S2. 

—  heterophff*lla  (yKntm»'\eB!ftd)*  I.  Pink.  May 

Mexico.    1838* 

—  magnUpafthn  (laTge-apathed).  |.  Green,  white.. 

May.    8.  Amer.    1 820. 

—  lyramfda'to  (pyramidal).    1.    TeUoWs   June. 

Peru.    1893. 
~  reeuna*ta  (curled-baek).    1.    White.    April. 
Braxil.     184S. 

—  rubrieat^iii  {nd'»teaa[xtA).  Bine,  ted.   June. 

Chili.    1897. 

—  Mulphufrea  (eulpbur-eoloured).  2.  TeOow.  ChiU. 

1869. 

PTCNo'sTACfnre.  (From  py^not,  dense, 
and  ttachys^  a  spike ;  dense  flower-spikes. 
Nat.  ord..  Labiates  [Lamiaceee].  Linn., 
l^Didynamia  i-Oymnogpermia.) 

Store  annual.    For  culture,  §ee  O'ctmvm. 

P,emru'lea  (blue).    3.    Blue.    Angnat.    Mada- 
gascar.   1815. 

Pybe'thbux.    Feverfew.    (From  pyr, 

6re;  alluding  to  its  acrid  roots.  Nat,  ord., 

Composites  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  IQ-jSlyn^e- 

He$ia  Z-Superflua.) 

All  white-flowered,  eceepC  where  otherwiae  men* 
tkmed.  'Hardy  kinda,  dirioione  and  aeeda,  and 
common  Karden-aoil ;  greenhouae  Icinda,  by  eut- 
tinga  under  a  hand-light,  in  aandy,  light  aoil; 
■andy,  flbry  loam,  and  leaf-mould ;  half-ahrubby 
kinda,  such  aa  /mmeuiaftttm,  will  not  only  do 
well  in  cold  greenhousea,  but  will  probably  an- 
swer for  the  bottom  of  conaerratire  waUa. 

OBSENHOnSE  EVEBOREXIIS. 
P.  Brouasone'H  (Bronasonet'a).  9.  July.  Canaiiei. 

1817. 

—  eoronopijWtium  (bttckhom-leaTed).9.Canaries. 

—  diventftPlium  (rariable-Ieaved).  4*   '^^7*    ^* 

Holland.    1829.    Herbaceous. 
— frutef teens  {•hr^hhj).    S.    Canariea.    1099* 

—  ^ofufj/f  o'rum(large-flowered;.3.Canariea.  1815. 

—  ijpfldo'nni  (ahowy).    S.    Canariea.    1818. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
P.  breviradi^ium  (ahort-rayed).  4*  Tdlow.  July. 
1818. 

—  efUgans  (elegant).    I.    July;    Mount  Baldoi 

1810.    Biennial. 

—  Vniieum  (Indian).  |.  Yellow.  July.B.Ind. 1818. 
^  ImMfo'rvm  (acentleas).    1.    August.    Britain. 

—  purviflo^rum  (small-flowered).  2^.  July.  1820. 
•— prt^eo»  {fi»x\j)»    1.    June.    Caucasua.    1818. 

HABDY    HERBACEOUS. 
P.  aehUlem/o'lium  (milfoil-leaTcd).    9.    Tellow. 
August.    Caucasus.    1828. 
I  —  alpifnmm  (alpine).  4.  July.  Switaerland,  1759^ 
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P.  mlp¥num  piuhtfteenM  (downy).  (.  July.  Swit- 
zerland.   1810. 

—  Barretie'n  (BarreUer'»).i.  July.South Europe. 

1820. 
-i^  Hpintu^hun  (dottbly-leafleted).     |.     Yellow. 

June.    Siberia.    1796* 
^Booeo'ni   (Bocconi'a).      1.      Yellow.      July. 

Spain.     1833. 

—  Cauct^ncum  (Caucaaian).   ^.  July.  Caucatua. 

1804. 

—  eeratophyllai'iet  (hornwort-like).     1.    June. 

Piedmont.     ]8)9- 

«—  cintrariafo'lium  (cincraria-leaTed).  S.  July. 
Dalmatia.     1890. 

^  eorymbi^sum  (corftobed).  1*  July.  Ger- 
many.   l&OO. 

—  FaUe'nC Haller's).  1.  June.  Switserland.  ISIQ. 

—  latifi/lium  (broad-leaved).  S.  June.  Pyrenees. 

1820. 

—  Uptophy'Uum  (fine-leaved).   1.  August.  Cau- 

ca*ua.     1831. 

—  maerophif'tlum  (large-leaved).  3.  July.   Hun- 

ffuj.     1803. 

—  Mundia'num  (Mundiana).l4.July.France.l8l6. 

—  mnrt'^imttm  (sea).    1.    August.    Britain. 

—  ma'ximttin  (largest).   1.  July.  South  Europe. 

1818. 

—  mille/oiia'tum  (thousand-leaved).   3.    Yellow. 

July.    Siberia.    17S1. 

—  pato's^e  (marsh).    I.   June.  Armenia.   1820. 

—  partheni/o'lium  (parthenium-leaved).  3.  July. 

Caucasus.     1804. 
— p<irfAe'ntum(eoinmon-pellxtory).9.JuIy.Britain. 
>(i/r«.p<e'no  (douole-flowered).   2.    July. 

—  pinati'fidum  (deeply-cut-/eaoeif).  2.  July.  1823. 
'-  uligifu/sutn  (mar8h}.l4.August.Hungary.l8l6. 

Py'rola.  "Winter-green.   (Frompyrix*, 

a  pear-tree;  resemblance  of  the  leaves. 

Nat.   ord.,    Winler-green$    [Pyrolace«]. 

Linn.,  10-Deeandria  1-Mtmogynia,  Allied 

to  Galax.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  nerennials.    Seeds  and  divi- 
sions in  a  shady,  sanay  peat-border. 

P.  Marif(/lia  (asarium-leaved).  ^.  Green,  yellow. 
N.  Amer.     1823. 

"dUoru'ntha  (greenish-yellow-flowered).  Yel- 
low.   N.  Amer.     1833. 

—  OOfnotvfta  (rolled-together).  4*  Green,  whiter 

N.  Amer.     1818. 

—  ifen/o'to  (toothed-Zraoeif).   Yellow.   N.  Amer. 

1827. 
.-  elWptiea  (oval-feapetn.^.  White.N.Amer.l818. 

—  me'dia  (intermediate),  i.  White,  red.  England. 
•— mt'nor<iimailer).    i.    Bed.    Britain. 

^  oeddenta'lia  (western).  Yellow.  N.  Amer.  1837. 

—  rotundi/i/lia  ( round -leaved  ).i.  Whtte.BriUin. 

—  teeu'nda  (%\dt-flowering).   i.   White.  Britain. 
•^  uni/fo'ra  (single. flowered).  |.  White.  Britain. 

Pybou'rion.  Flame  Lily.  (From 
pyr^  fire,  and  lirion^  a  lily.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllids  [Aniaryllidacece].  Linn.,  6- 
JJexandria  l-Manogynia.  Allied  to  Ha- 
branihus.) 

Very  rare  greenhottse  bulbs,  flowering  about 
Midsummer,  before  the  leavea  are  full-grown, 
and  require  rest  trom  December  to  April.  Off- 
sf.t-bulba ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  |  a  green- 
house or  a  cold  pit. 

Jt.  au'reum  (golden).  1.  Gold.  June.  Pern.  1833. 
-Jltt'inim  (yellow).    Yellow.    Peru. 

Pv'Mua.    Pear-tree.    (From  peren^  the 


Celtic  name  of  the  pear.  Nat  ord^  Ap- 
pleworU  [Pomace«].  Linn.,  12-icosB»- 
dria  1-Monogynia.) 


Hardy  deciduous  trees,  wbiCe-flowcvcd, 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  Seeds  fair  atscka 
and  new  varieties;  as,  also,  in  the  ease  of  the 
timber-trees,  for  the  continuance  of  the  spedes; 
but  for  all  particular  sorts,  by  budding  and  grait- 
ing  upon  wild  pears,  apples,  quinces,  and  Aoma. 
according  to  the  future  effecu  rrauired ;  al«>  by 
suckers;  good  garden-soil,  and  deep,  loamy 
soil  for  the  wild  varieties.  8m  Pkab,  Arru^ 
and  Quince. 

P.  ace'rba  (sour).    SO.    April.    Europe. 

—  America'nn  (American).  1&.  May.Caaada.  ITM. 

—  amy^a/i/o'rmi«  (almond-ataaped).    IS.    May. 

South  Europe.     1810. 

—  angustifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  20.  Piak.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1/50. 
^arbutifo'tia   (arbutua-leaved).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1 700. 

interme^dia  (intermediate).    May. 

pu'mila  (dwarf).     1 4.    May. 

tero'tina  (late).    4.    June. 

—  i^ria  (white-beam-uee).    40.    May.    Brttaan. 

. aCtfit/(/^ia(sharp-leaved).4a.May.EaTOpe. 

bulla'ta  (bliatered-Zetfoe^.  SO.  Ma7.Soittk 

Europe. 

Crc'/iea  (CreUn).    SO.    Maj.    Otte. 

obhuifu^iiu  (blunt-leaved).      40.      May. 

Europe. 
rug&»a  (wrinUed-feawti).       SO.      May. 

^outb  Europe. 
undulafta  (wavy-teseerf).  SO.  May.  SssA 

Europe. 
"- Atlraeafnieo  (Astracan.    Apple).    SO.    Jac. 

Astraean.    1810. 

—  aueupa*ria   (fowler'a.     M0mMimm  AA).    M. 

May.    Britain. 

fatiigia'ta  (upering).    May. 

fo'liia  variegvtiM  (variegated-lwved;.  Si. 

May.    Briuin. 

/nc'ete /tf'teo  (jeUow-firaited).  Sa.  Mar- 
Britain. 

—  tturicula'ta  (eared).   SO.   May.    Egypt-   ISMl 

—  bacca'ta  (berried).  15.  Pink.  April.Sifacna.irM. 

—  ekamtmefspiliu  (bastard  quinee).     i,      M ^. 

Pvreneea.    I68S. 

—  eommwnu  (common.Peor).  SO.  ApriLEaglaad. 
A'ehras  (AchnA.Eniire-lemeedy.  SO-ApnL 

—  —-^fi&r€''pUfnio  (double-flowerrd).  SO.  ApiiL 
ftiflii*  variega'tiM  (variegatcd-lcavad).  M, 

April. 
frifctuvariegaftm  (variegated-firaatad).ia. 

April. 

jtupifdea  (atriped-AorJr).    SO.    ApviL 

'^ ——' pjfroftter  (pyraater.     Sam-Ueaiiedi,    SO. 

April. 

mnguinole^nta  (bloody).    SO.    ApriL 

satfva  (cultivated).    SO.    April. 

—  eoronafria  (erowa.    Sweet-teemted  Crmb).  Slw 

Pink.    May.    Virginia.     17S4. 

—  erena'ta  (scolloped).  15.  May.  Ncpaal.  lOfO. 

—  depre'»$a  (depressed).    May. 

—  dioi'ea  (dicecioas).    10.    April.    181S. 

~  edu'Ut  (eauble;.    10.    April.    France    lillL 

—  eUeagni/a^tia  (elieagnaa-Ieaved).    SO.    April. 

Siberia.    1800. 
— >foH6tt'nd4i(bandle-flowered).  0.  April.  Oiaa. 
1818. 

—  grandif&Ua  O^rge-Ieaved).  6.  ApriL  N.  Abcb. 

—  interme'dia  (intermediate).  40.  May.  Swedok 

1-89. 
ameuBttftfttmiwanom'ltanA).  10.  May. 
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r.  tmtermtfdia  Imtifo'Ha  (brood-leaTed).  40.  May 
Denmark.    1789. 

—  tano'fa  (woollj).    15.   April.    Nepmnl.    1818. 

—  tanuffiw/ta  (woollyish).   95.   April.  Hungary. 

—  ma^ttu  (apple- tree).    28.    April.    Britain. 

—  msianoettrpa  (black -fruited).    4.    Haj.    N. 

Amer.     17O8. 
m^ptf&e'acetM  (slightly-downy).   4.  Bfay. 

—  microcafrpa  (small-fruited).  10.  April.N.Amer. 

—  nina'tig  (»nowW'teaoed).    6.    April.    Aiutria. 

—  pinnatiffida   fdeeply-cut-leaved).     40.     May. 

England. 

arbttfseula  (little  tre«).    May.    Germany. 

lanuffini/tm  (wooUyish^leaeeif).  40.  May. 

England. 

—  — —  pe'ndula  (droopinfr).    May.    England* 

—  Poilne'ria  (PolWer's).  15.  May.  Germany.  1780. 
'-  pra*coM  (early.  Paradue),    18.   Blush.    April. 

Russia.    1784. 

—  prunHfo'Ha  (plum-leaved.   Siberian  Crab),  SO. 

Pink.    May.    Siberia.     1758. 

—  pmfbens  (downy).    S.    May. 

—  BaUci/o'tia  (willow-leaTed).   80.  May.  Russia. 

1788. 

—  aoMfvflia  (sagv^lcaved.  J«reKafi).    15.  May. 

Franee.     1886. 

—  Sinafiea  (Mount  Sinai.    MedUtr),    SO.    May. 

Levant.     1820. 

—  Sine'ngiB  (Chinese).    May.    China. 

—  nfrbut  (frtM-serrice).    SO.    May.    England* 

—  — —  m^iff/rmit  (apple-shaped).    80.    May. 

—  >— ~  pyrifo'miiM  (pear-shaped).    80.    May. 

—  apeeta'bitiM  (showy.  Chineie  Apple).  SO.  May. 

China.    1790. 

—  a^Vta  (spuri'^us).    20.    May.    1880. 
— f»e'n^»/a  (drooping).    May. 

— Mombueifo'lia  (elder-IeaTed).20.May.]S18. 

—  tomentu'sa  (downy).  SO.  May.  Europe.  I810. 

—  turmina'iis  (griping.   WHd-ienrice).   60.  May. 

Englknd. 

—  trilobafta  (tbree-lobed).     98.     May.     South 

Europe.     1810. 

—  voHolo'jo  (Tariablc-ZeoMid).    SO.    May.    Ne- 

paul.     1899. 

—  v€9lifU  (clothed).    ApriL    Nepaal.    1898. 


QiJAKiHa  Gbabs.    Br€za. 

Qua' LEA.  (The  name  in  Guiana.  Nat 

ord.,  Vochyads  [Vochyaceae].    Linn.,  1- 

Jkfanandria    \-Monogyn%a,       Allied    to 

Yochysia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  By  leedt  in  ahotbed« 
and  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil. 
under  a  bell-glsis,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peat  and 
loam.  Winter  temp.,  50°  to  00® ;  summer,  00** 
to  B5*. 

Q,  OTote'eM  (violet).    Violet.    Brasil.    I8S4. 

QuAXo'cuT.  (FroPii  kyamot,  a  kidney- 
bean,  and  klUo$,  dwarf;  resemblance  of 
habit.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds  [Gonvolvn- 
lacese].  Linn.,  6'Pentandria  1-Monoffynia, 
Allied  to  IpomsBa]. 

Seeda  in  a  hotbed,  and  cuttings  of  the  points 
and  aide-shoots  of  growing  stems,  the  former 
plan  being  adopted  chiefly  with  annuals,  and  the 
latter  with  pereonisla ;  the  annuak  being  gene- 
rally grown  out  of  doon  after  the  end  of  May» 
aad  tbc  perennials  In  the  olant  stove* 


STOTE  ^SSVKHIAL  rWIKERS, 
Q.  gJob&*a  (globular).  0.  Searlet.  Mexico.  1887. 
Evergreen. 

—  grandifltifra    (Urge-iiowered).      0.      ScaileSi 

Mexico.     18S0.    Evergreen. 

—  longiflafra  (long-flowered).    0.    White.  June- 

Cuba.    1808.    Herbaceous. 
^pa'tula    (spreading).     0.     Searlet.    Mexico. 

18S0.    Evergreen. 
'~§angufnea  (bloody).     10.     Crimson.     July. 

SanU'Cmi.    181S.    Evergreen. 

8T0YE   ANNUAL  TWINERS. 
Q.  coeel'nea  (scarlet).    10.    Scarlet.   August.    Si 
Amer.     1818. 

—  digitafla  (hand-leoearf).     10.     Purple.    Sep« 

tember.    W.  Ind. 

—  hederifaflia   (ivy-leaved).    10.    Violet.    July. 

W.  Ind.    177s. 

—  ImtefoU   (yellowish).     10.     Orange,   yellow. 

August.    Guatimala.    1760. 

—  phmni'eea  (erimten).    Crim*on.     June.     ■• 

■Ind.    1880. 

—  tero'tina    (late-ft/oomfiif).      Orange.     July. 

siesico.    1894. 

—  triftoba    (three-lobed).      10. 

S.  Amer.    17SS. 

—  mUgafrit    (eommon).     Searlet. 

E.  Ind.    1020. 

albifiofra  (wbite-flowered).  White. 

tember.    E.  Ind.    1090. 


Violet.     July. 
September. 
Sep- 


Qua'sbia.     (Froni  the  name  of  a  slaTe 

(Quassi),  who  first  used  the  bark  as  a 

febrifuge.    Nat.  ord.,  Quassiadi  [Simara- 

baces].    Linn.,  lO-Vecandria  l-Mono^y' 

nia.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree,  the  source  of  the  well- 
known  Quassia-chips,  used  for  poisoning  flies  | 
the  bitter  has  also  been  substituted  for  hopsi 
Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beil- 
glasa,  in  heat ;  sandy,  rich  loam  and  fibry  peat* 
Winter  temp.,  55°  to  05<^|  summer,  05<*  to  00^. 

Q.  amafra  (hitter).  SO.  Red.  June.  Guiana.  1700. 

QuENoiTiLLE  is  a  fruit-tree  with  a  cen- 
tral stem,  and  its  branches  trained  in 
horizontal  tiers,  the  lowest  being  the 
longest,  and  the  others  gradually  lessen- 
ing in  length  as  they  do  in  age ;  so  that 
the  tree,  like  a  spruce-fir,  acquires  a  py- 
ramidal form. 

QuEBCiTBON.     Que'rcua  tincto*ria. 

Que'acxjs.  The  Oak.  (From  the 
Celtic  ouer,  fine,  and  cuez^  a  tree.  Nat. 
ord.,  Mustworts  [Corylaceffi].  linn.,  21- 
Moncecia  Q-Polyandria.) 

By  acorns,  sown  aa  they  drop  from  the  tree  1 
or  collected,  dried,  and  kept  pscked  in  sand,  in 
a  dry  place,  until  the  following  March,  when 
they  may  be  sown  in  rows,  and  covered  half  an 
inch  deep ;  deep,  loamy  soil  they  like  best.  Par* 
cicttlar  varieties  are  kept  up  by  grafting. 

Q.  afgUop*  (segilops.  Velonia).  80.  Lerant.  iysi« 
lati/o'lia  (broad-leaved). 

—  — —  pefndula  (drooping). 

—  atrri/o'lia  (scabby- leaved).  May.  Mexico.  1837. 

—  e'Ma  (white).    Oo.    May.    N.  Amer.     1724. 
pinnalVJida  (deeply-cut-/eaeed).  60.  May. 

N.  Amer.     1734. 
~  "—  repa'nda  (wavy-/«aeetf).  Oo.  May<  N  JUu8» 
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9«  cmhtgum  (smbiffaoua).  60.  May.  N.Ancr.lSM. 
->  Apenm'na  (Apennine).  40.  Maj.  South  Europe. 

—  aqtuftiea  manUima  (lea).    40.    N.  Amer. 

na'na  (dwarf).   IS.  Haj.  N.  Amer.  1738. 

>-  muatrafttM  (aoatbern^.    May.    Portuica].    1895. 

—  baUo'tia{ht\\Qtx%.  Barbatv).  60.  if  ay.  Barbery. 
•^  emlpri'na  {lnrge~eaAyxtd).     May.    Europe. 

—  caelane<^o'<ia  (cheatnut-leaved).  4o.  Crimea. 

1R46. 

—  CmtttUafna  (Oaatile).    May.    Europe. 

-.  CateabiB'i  (Cateeby'i).  15.  May.  N.Amer.  1893. 

—  ee'rrU  (bitter  oak). SO.May. South  Europe.l/SS. 
— Augtri'aca  (Auatrian).  40.  May.  Austria. 

1834. 

—  — —  eafna  mt^jor  (larger^hoary-teavMl).  May. 

South  Europe. 
— oa'iwf  mt'fior  (leteer-hoary-/e«Mil)>   May. 

South  Europe. 

/WMam«'ft«t«  (Fulham).  80.  May.Fulbam. 

p^'nduia  (drooping).    60.    May.    South 

Europe. 

Rt^gnat  (Regnal).    80.    May.    Ragnal. 

— variega'tu  (variegated-lea9eif).  50.   May. 

South  Europe. 
vulga'rit   (common).    50.    May.    South 

Europe.     1735. 

—  eoetfffwa  (kermea- bearing).   10.  May.  South 

Europe.     1083. 
'-  eoee^nea  (scarlet).  50.  May.  N.  Amer.  1801. 

—  Coo'kit  (Captain  Cook*a).    Gibraltar.     1885. 

—  erent^ta  (scolloped).    May.    Portueal. 

>' dea/^'te  (whitened).    May.    Nepaut.    1838. 
-~  digita'ta  (hand-Zeaoetf).    April.    Europe. 

—  e'jcM/iM  (eaUble.  Itaiian).   40.    Bfay.    South 

Europe.    17S9. 

—  mrp^nta  (spreading).    May.    South  Europe. 

—  fmffnea  (beech-like).    South  Europe.     1834. 
•^fatca'ta  (sickle-shaped).  SO.May.N.Amer.l/Os. 

—  glavfca  (milky-green).    Japan.    1893. 

—  Oramyfntiu  (Grammont).   40.  June.   France. 

1730. 

—  haHphte'ot  (sea-side).    April.    Prance. 

'-  hetnUphe'rif^  (half-globe).  May.  Mexico.  I8IO. 
~  Aelero/iAjr'//a  (Tarious-leaTed).    40.    May.    N. 

Amer. 
'-flea  (holly.    Eoergrten),    00.    May.    South 

France.     1681. 
— erftpu  (curled-feaoeil)'  ^*  May.  South 

France. 
fagifo'iia    (beech. leaved).      00.      May. 

South  France.     1781. 
integrifo'Ha    (entire-leaTcd).    00.    May. 

South  France.     1681. 
iaii/t/lia  (broad-leaTcd).  00.  May.  South 

France.     1781. 

lon^/o'/ia  (long-leaved). 

•errat{fo'iio    (aaw-leaved).      00.     May. 

South  France.    178I. 
vnriegafta  (Tariegated-lMMrf). 

—  iVt'ei^o'Ha  (holly-leaved).    0.    N.Amer.    1800. 
^  hnbriea'ta  itiltd).   40.   June.  N.Amer.  1780. 

—  in/eeto'ria  (dying).    Levant.    1813. 

—  uwi'giilv  (remarkable).    00.    Mexico.    1840. 

—  Umafta  (woolly-Zeaeetf).    Nepaul.    1818. 

—  laurif&lU  (Uurel-leaved).     00.     May.      N. 

Amer.     1780. 
hu'brida  (hybrid).  00.  May.  N.Amer.  1780. 

—  tettWna  (laurel-like).    80.    Mexico.    1837. 

—  Lexermiafna  (Leiermi's).  May.  South  Europe. 

—  LuMUofniea  (Portuguese).  40.  June.  Portugal. 

1834. 

—  in'rea  (yellow).    90.    May.    Meiieo.    1895. 
'^igrofta  (IjTt'ieaved),     15.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1780. 
*-  wtmerorafrpm  (large-fmlted).    40.    V.  Amer. 

—  Mar/#i«M  (sea).    Maj.    N.  Amar.    1811. 


Q.morU^na    (moantain-cAoitaM/).     13-    Maf 
N.  Amer.     1800. 

—  mprtifo'Ha  (rnvrtle-leaTed). 

—  negra  (black).'    90.    May.    N.  Avar.    I73t. 

—  obtmai^lobn  (blunt-lubed;.  00.  May.  N.  Abce. 

I819. 

—  o/iM^^o'rmit  (olive-«haped-/rsitfed).   00.  May. 

N.Amer.    I8II. 

—  puti^ttriB  (marsh).  00.  May.  N.  AnMr.  1980. 

—  peduMtulafta  {commton,  fwy-flower-atalkwl). 

May.    Britain. 
fuMtiffia'ta  (tapering).    4.    May.    SoaA 

Europe.     1890. 
fo'liU  fMfiegt^Ht  (variegated>le«Md!).  «•- 

May.    Briuin. 
keteropkg'Ua  (variona-lcavad}.  May.  Bn- 

taia. 
{fod^futi  (Hodgin*a}.    May.    BritaiB. 

—  — —  pe'nduta  (drooping).    70.    May.    Bnamm 
puMteena  (downy).    00.    May.    Britaia. 

—  — —  purpu'rta  (purple).    May.     Britain. 

—  ;9Ae'(/o«  (wUlow.   Cork-tree).   N.Amer.   1713. 

—  — —  ctuc'rea  (aah-eoloured).  10.  May.  KJLaict. 

1789. 

kmfmUU  (dwarO-    SO.    Ma^.    N.  AmB. 

latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    60.    May.   H. 

Amer. 

—  — —  marftima  (sea).    May.    Virginia- 

—  •'—  terifcea  (silky.   Running).    S.    May.  H. 

Amer.     1734. 
aglaeftica  (wood).  00.  May.  N.  Aaacr.  1793. 

—  pruffM  (light-green).    Mav.     Spaia.     1894. 
•—  prt'iNtf  (prinue.  CAecfmif).  00.  June-  If .  Aasar. 

1730. 

aemmbutfla  (poiated-tea— ^.  80.  May.  ML 

Amer.     1829. 

—  — •  monlf  ce/a  (mountain).  00.  M17.  M.j 

1730. 

— pa/tt'«Mt  (manh).    00.    N.  ahkv.    a/j 

pufmila  (dwarf).  4.  Bfay.  N.  Amct.  li 

-.-  ——  tomenit/f  (downy  ffaeea*).  70.  N. 

1800. 

—  peetifdo-eoeeffera  (ralea-keTmee^bcariac 
tufber  (falae-cork).    00.   May.   S. 

1834. 

^ Foniane'tU  (Deafontaine'a).    3«.     Mi^. 

Calabria. 

—  ;nc'mi/a  (dwarO.    1.    May.    South  Earapa. 

—  Pgrena'iea (ryreaean).  4.  May.  Pyreneea.  lt3C 

—  Quaai'go  (Quexigo).    Spain.    1046. 

—  rohiiu(r/V/ia(rottnd-leavod).  Jane.  Spain.  IflC 

—  m'ftra  (red.   CJkmmpiam).   «0.    May.  N.^ 

1739. 

—  tetriUfio'ra  (atalklesa-flowcred). 

Britain. 
auMtn^tit  (southeni).April.PuttBvaUf 

—  —^  Falkenbtrge^ntU  (FalkeabergJ. 

1837. 

—  aiacroca'rpa  (large-fruited).  00.  May. 
pub^Mcena  (downy).    40.    May. 

—  Ski'nneri  (Bfr.  Skinner's).  00.   Mexico  1003. 

—  ev'Acr  (cork).    80.    May.    Spun.    IMI. 

—  -~—  angu$iifofHum  (aarrow-leaved).  Mu  Jnaa^ 

danta'tum  (loothcd-leaverf).    50.    Ji 

tnti/ti'Uum  (broad -leaved).    40.    Ji 

/jiMTto'ria  (dyer's).   70     May.    N. 

angmif/aa  (angular  <iaAa#>.     f, 

N.  Am«r. 

eiinio'M  (wavy-edged-Zaaecrf).   7*.   Ua^ 

N.  Amer. 

—  Tmm^H  (Tnmer'e).    Levant.     Itll. 

—  ffCrena  (green).    40.    May.    N.  Aaav.    171^ 

Quickset,  the  same  as  the  Hawthorn, 
or    Whitethorn,   Cralm'ftu 
Sae  HsooB. 
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Quilla'ja.  (From  quiflMf  the  Chilian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Roseworit  [Rosaoese). 
lino.,  lO'Decandria  ^-Penioff^nia,  Al- 
lied to  Kageneokia.) 

Hwdy  eTergreen  ahmb,  tha  bark  of  whieb  U 
wed  instead  of  soap.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
in  sandy  loam,  under  a  bandolight,  and  verr  likely 
by  layers ;  sandy,  deep  loam,  and  asbeltered  place. 

Q.  aaponafrla  (9(M,p),  Wbite.  April.  Chili.   I8SS. 

QxTTNA,  Quinquina,  or  Quino.  Cincho'na. 

Quince.     Cydo'nia  vulga'ris. 

Varieties,  —  CommoD,  Apple-shaped, 
Pear-shaped,  and  Portugal.  The  last  is 
the  best,  and  verv  distinct  from  the 
others.  C,  Sine'nsis,  the  Chinese  Quince, 
has  been  fruited  in  this  country,  but  it 
requires  a  walL  The  fruit  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  the  Common 
or  Portugal  Quinces;  it  is  cylindrical, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  exceed- 
ingly gritty. 

Culture, — The  trees  maybe  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  there  is  no 
certainly  of  having  the  same,  or  any 
good  fruit  from  the  seedlings.  The 
several  varieties  may  be  propagated  by 
enttings  and  layers ;  also  by  suckers  from 
Buoh  trees  as  grow  upon  their  own  roots, 
and  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  their 
own  or  pear  stocks. 

Cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers  may  be 
planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
spring.  Choose  young  wood  for  the  cut- 
tings and  layers.  They  will  be  rooted  by 
next  autumn;  then  transplanted  into 
nursery  rows  two  feet  asunder;  plant  the 
suckers  also  at  the  same  distance,  and 
train  the  whole  for  the  purposes  intended; 
if  for  standards  with  a  stem,  to  any  de- 
sired height,  from  three  to  six  feet;  then 
encourage  them  to  branch  out  at  top,  to 
form  a  head;  and  those  designed  as 
dwarfs  must  be  headed  near  the  ground, 
and  trained  accordingly,  for  espaliers  or 
dwarf  standards. 

When  they  have  formed  tolerable 
heads,  plant  them  out  finally.  Standard 
quinces,  designed  as  fruit-trees,  may  be 
stationed  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  and 
some  by  the  sides  of  any  water  in  bye 
places,  suffering  the  whole  to  take  their 
own  natural  growth ;  and  as  espaliers, 
Uiey  may  be  arranged  with  other  mode- 
fate-growing  trees,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart.  For  other  particulars  of  culture, 
Me  Pbas. 

Qnmcuinc  is  the  form  resulting  from 
planting  in  rows,  with  one  plant  opposite 
the  oentre  of  each  vacancy  between  two 


plants  10  the  row  on  eafth  tide  of  it, 

this  diagram  :-* 


in 


Quisqua'us.  (From  quit^  who,  and 
quatis,  what  kind ;  when  first  named  it 
was  doubtful  to  which  class  and  order  to 
refer  it.  Nat.ord.,  Afyrobalans  [Combre- 
taceffi].  Linn.,10-^eca/i<^rta  l-JIfonogyma, 
Allied  to  Combretum.) 

Store  elimhers.  Cuttinfrs  of  the  young  shoot* 
when  severs!  inches  in  length,  after  the  plant  ha" 
been  stumped  in  after-flowering,  taking  the  evf 
tings  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserting  them  in  sand* 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  peac  and 
loam,  but  moat  of  the  latter.  Winter  temp.,  4S* 
to  ftO<* ;  summer,  00**  to  88^ 

Q.  fflafbr^  (tmooth),    M.    Jara.    1816. 
--rndica  (Indian).     30.     Orange,  red.     Jnna. 

Java.     I8}5. 
^  pmbe'teent  (domny.)  SO.  Orange,  red.  Guinea. 

—  Aiitf'fi«<«(Ghines«).10.Kose.  July.  Canton.  1841. 

—  tn7/o'«a  (shaggy;.  Pegu.  1818. 

Qcjivi'siA.     {Boi$  de  Qitivi,  of  the  Isle 

of  France.  Nat  ord.,  Meliads  f  Meliacee], 

Linn.,    iO'Decandria    1-Monoyynia,    Ah 

lied  to  Melia.) 

stove  vwtxKTten  tree.  Catttnga  of  ripened  sboota 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  in  a  brisk  bottom- 
heat  ;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
4tf*  to  $b^  i  summer,  00^  to  86**. 

Q.  Ae/eropAy //a  (various-leaved).  10.  White.  Isle 
of  Franco.    Itti. 


Baceme,  a  cluster.  This  is  formed  of 
numerous,  rather  distant  flowers,  each  on 
its  own  stalk,  but  growing  out  of  one 
central  stalk,  as  in  a  bunch  of  currants. 

Radish.    JRapha'nut  iati'vtu. 

Spring  Varieties, — Long  rooted : — Long 
White;  called  also  the  White  Transpa- 
rent, White  Italian,  and  Naples  Radish. 
White  Russian.  Twisted  Radish  of  Mons. 
Semi-long  Scarlet.  Rose-coloured  Semi- 
long.  Scarlet,  or  Salmon,  or  Scarlet- 
transparent  Radish.  Purple,  formerly 
called  exclusively  the  Short-topped.  Red- 
necked White. 

Turnip-rooted : — ^White  Turnip.  Early 
White  Turnip.  Pink,  Rose-coloured,  Scar- 
let and  Crimson  Turnip.  Pui-ple  Turnip. 
Yellow  Turnip.  New  Yellow  Short- topped. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties. — These 
are  all  of  the  turnip -rooted  kind,  and  are 
in  the  order  they  follow  in  coming  into 
use :  —  Yellow  Turnip.  Round  Brown. 
White  Spa;M8h.    Oblong  Brown.    Black 
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Spanisb.  Large  Purple.  Winter  or  Par- 1 
pie  Spanisb. 

The  soily  a  light  loam,  and  moderately 
fertile,  shoald  be  dug  a  full  spade  deep, 
and  well  pulverized.  Manures  should 
not  be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
situation  should  always  be  open,  but  for 
early  and  late  crops  warm  and  sheltered. 

Sowing. — For  the  earliest  productions, 
daring  December,  January,  and  February, 
in  a  hotbed;  and  in  the  open  ground 
onoe  a  mon^  during  winter,  and  every 
fortnight  during  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

In  the  open  ground  the  seed  is  gene- 
rally sown  broadcast,  and  well  raked  in, 
but  in  drills  is  much  the  most  preferable 
mode.  In  either  case  it  must  be  inserted 
thin,  and  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  Thick  sowing  causes  the  tops  to  be 
large,  and  the  roots  sticky. 

If  broadcast,  the  beds  should  be  laid 
out  four  or  five  feet  wide,  divided  by  al- 
leys afoot  in  width,  the  earth  from  which 
may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds. 
If  drills  are  employed  for  the  long-r^oted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  inches 
asunder,  for  the  turnip-rooted  four  or 
five,  and  for  the  Spanish,  Ac.,  six  or  eight. 

When  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and 
advanced  to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are 
ready  for  thinning ;  the  spindle-rooted  to 
three  inches  apart,  the  turoip-rooted  to 
four,  and  the  larger  varieties  to  six.  The 
spaces,  however,  require  to  be  rather  in- 
creased in  moist,  warm  weather.  In  dry 
weather  they  ought  to  be  watered  regu- 
larly every  night.  The  early  and  late 
crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  frost,  Ac,  should  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  or  with  mat- 
ting, supported  by  hooping  until  the 
plants  make  their  appearance,  when  the 
covering  must  be  removed  every  mild 
day,  but  renewed  towards  evening,  and 
constantly  daring  frosty  or  tempestaous 
weather. 

The  bed  should  have  a  good  watering 
the  morning  before  that  on  which  they 
are  taken  up,  but  none  afterwards  until 
subsequent  to  the  drawing. 

To  draw  for  Salads  whilst  with  their 
seed-leaves,  sowings  must  be  made  once 
a  week.  The  management  is  precisely 
that  required  for  rape,  mustard,  &c. 

To  obtain  Seed,  leave  in  April,  or  early 
May,  some  of  the  most  perfect  plants  of 
o  main  crop.    When  in  fall  vigour,  they 


must  be  taken  np  with  as  little  hijfiiy  a9 
po^)sible  to  the  roots  and  leaves,  and 
planted  in  rows,  three  feet  asunder  each 
way,  being  inserted  by  the  dibble  eom- 
pletly  down  to  the  leaves.  Water  most 
be  applied  until  they  have  taken  rocC, 
and  occasionally  throughout  their  growth, 
especially  when  in  flower.  If  practicable, 
it  is  best  to  leave  some  plants  where 
raised. 

To  obtain  seeds  of  the  Black  Spanish, 
some  seeds  must  be  sown  in  March,  or 
some  of  the  winter-standing  crop  left  or 
transplanted  during  that  month.  The 
pods  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  become 
of  a  brown  hue,  and  well  dried. 

Two  varieties  must  never  be  raised 
near  each  other,  and  seed  of  the  previoos 
year's  raising  should  always  be  employed. 

The  seeds  of  the  different  varieties  un 
easily  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
seedsman.  Those  of  the  long  white 
radish  are  small,  flat,  and  pale;  of  the 
scarlet  and  purple  long-rooted, large;  and 
of  the  first  veiy  light-coloured,  comparfd 
with  those  of  the  latter;  of  the  white 
turnip,  small,  round,  and  brown:  searlH 
turnip,  rather  larger,  and  somevbat 
darker ;  purple  turnip,  larger  and  brovn, 
being  similar  to  the  long  rooted  parpW^ 
except  in  size. 

Forcing. — A  moderate  hotbed  is  re- 
quired for  this  crop,  of  a  length  according 
with  that  of  the  frame  to  be  employed; 
the  earth  about  eight  inches  deep,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sova 
as  soon  as  the  violent  beat  is  abated,  and 
an  additional  fourth  of  an  inch  silted 
over  it. 

The  seedlings  are  in  general  np  in  len 
than  a  week,  and  in  six  they  will  be  ready 
to  draw.  Throughout  their  growth  air 
must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  is  allowable. 
The  glasses,  however,  must  be  closed  oo 
the  approach  of  evening,  and  mats  or 
other  covering  put  on  in  proportion  id 
the  severity  of  the  season.  When  the 
earth  appears  at  all  dry,  a  h'ght  watering 
must  be  given  at  noon. 

The  plants  must  not  stand  nearer  than 
two  inches  to  each  other.  The  tempera- 
ture required  is  from  50^  to  70»;  and  it 
must  be  kept  to  this  heat  by  modeiate 
linings  as  required. 

If  there  be  a  deficiency  of  frames 
hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed,  a 
frame  of  boards  being  formed  round  ihe 
bed,  light  and  air  being  admitted 
freely  and  as  often  as  possible.    If 
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fe  sown  within  a  frame  without  any  bot- 
tom-heat, the  plants  will  be  two  or  three 
weeks  forwarder  than  if  sown  in  the  open 
ground. 

Ba'fkza.  (Named  after  (7.  JZt^n,  a 
Banish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fshsuiem'].  lAnmjld-Monadelphia 
6'2>ecandna,    Allied  to  Hovea.) 

Greenbouw,  yellow-flowered  evergreene,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where  otherwiee 
mentioned*  Seeda  in  a  hotbed,  in  epring ;  cut* 
tings  of  firm  Bide-shoots  at  the  beginning  of 
aammer,  in  eand,  under  a  bell-glaM  {  sand;  peat 
and  fibrj  loam,  kept  rough  by  piecec  of  charcoal 
and  broken  pots,  and  drainage  well  attended  to. 
'Winter  temp.,  40**  to  48*>. 
JU  angml^ta  (angalar-6raiMA«rf}.  S.  May.  18l6i. 


R.  ewdtfU  (beart-lMVid).    S.    May.    ini. 
--  eunetfaPKa  (wedge-leaTod).  2.  Yellow,  purple. 

June.    1810. 
— -  eUi'^'ra  (oTal-/M««0.    t.    June.    1810. 

—  ;f/</o'Aa(thread-leaTed).    I.    May.    1810. 

— /a'ncea  (■pear-head-/eaoffd).    3.    June.    IRSS. 

—  oppf/8iia{op^o%\le-teufted),    2.    June.    1824. 

—  tri/h/ra  (three-flowered).3.  June.  1 784  .Bienniid. 

Baqoed  Bobin.    Ly'chnis  Jlo's-eu'culL 

Bags.    See  Yegbtabi^  Maivubeb. 

Baowort.     Olhafnna, 

Bailinq  is  of  various  forms,  bnt  all,  if 
made  of  wood,  are  soon  decayed  if  slight, 
and  are  olnmsy  and  inelegant  if  stroDg. 
Iron  railing  is  at  once  light,  neat,  and 
enduring,  and,  like  the  following,  may  be 
erected  for  about  2s.  per  yard. 


This  implement  is  now  much 
less  in  nse  than  formerly,  when  broad- 
cast  sowing  was  prevalent.  Now  the 
broad  hoe  is  quite  as  efficient  in  covering 
drill-sown  seed.  The  head  of  the  r&ke 
is  best  made  of  wood,  and  of  this  ash  is 
most  desirable.  If  the  head  be  of  iron, 
the  teeth  are  continually  becoming  loose. 
Rakes,  with  heads  about  six  inches  long, 
are  required  for  dressing  flower-borders, 
bnt  for  open  ground-work  tbe  length  may 
be  fifteen  inches.  The  hoe  and  the  rake 
are  sometimes  attached  to  one  handle ; 
bnt  it  la  a  form  liable  to  constant  entan- 
glement  in  the  llower-garden,  for  which 
it  is  designed. 


BAXO'NniA.  (Named  alter  L.  Ramond^ 

a  French  botanist.    N at.  ord .,  Gesnerworts 

[GesneraceflB].     Linn.,  b-Pentandria   1- 

3€onogyn%a.    Allied  to  Streptocarpus.) 

Hardy  h^baeeooa  perennial.  Seeda  and  dlTi- 
siona  in  spring  %  sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat ;  a 
sheltered  place,  or  kept  in  a  pit,  in  winter,  as  an 
a1pin«. 

tU  Pyremafica  (Pyrenean).     |.     Purple.     May. 
Pyrenees.    1731. 


Bahoon-TRFE.     Trt^Tphis, 

Bamfion.  Phyteu'ma  and  Cy*phia  fhy- 
tevfma. 

Baitpion.     Campn'nula  rapu'nculus. 

The  soil  ought  to  be  moderately  moist; 
but  it  must  be  light.  A  shady,  rich  hor- 
der  is  most  favourable. 

Sow  during  March,  April,  and  May,  in 
drills  six  inches  apart;  the  plants  A*om 
sowings  in  the  first  two  months  soon  run 
up  to  seed.  The  plants  are  to  remain 
where  sown;  though,  in  case  of  any 
deficiency,  those  which  are  taken  away 
in  thinning  the  crops  may  be  transplanted 
successfully,  if  removed  to  a  border  si- 
milar to  the  seed-bed,  and  inserted  with 
the  roots  perpendicular,  and  without 
pressing  the  mould  too  close  about  them. 
The  best  time  for  the  removal  is  of  an 
evening. 

They  are  fit  for  thinning  when  about 
two  inches  in  height,  and  they  must  be 
set  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  apart.  The 
plants  of  the  sowings  during  the  two 
first- mentioned  months  will  be  fit  for  use 
at  the  close  of  August,  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember,  and  continue  through  the  aa- 
tumn.  Those  of  the  last  one  will  con- 
tinue good  throughout  the  winter,  and 
until  the  following  April.  The  soil 
throughout  their  growth  must  be  kept 
moist  by  giving  frequent  waterings. 

The  root,  for  which  it  is  cultivated, 
either  to  be  sliced  together  with  its  leaves 
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In  salads,  or  eaten  as  the  radish,  as  well 
ttfi  to  be  boiled  like  asparagus,  is  most 
palatable  when  drawn  young,  and  eaten 
fre»h  from  the  groand. 

To  obtain  Seed,  leave  a  few  of  the 
winter-Btanding  plants.  These  flower  in 
J'aly  and  August,  and  ripen  abundance 
of  seed  in  early  autumn.  Gather  it  be- 
fore it  begins  to  scatter,  and  dxy  on  a 
cloth  before  thrashing. 

Ra'ndu.  (Named  after  J.  Rand,  a 
London  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchonad$ 
[CinchonacesBJ.  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  evergreen  ehrube,  tnd  white-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Cutting*  of 
the  young  ahoots  in  spring  and  summer,  in  sand, 
under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  hotbed.  Sandy,  flbry  loam 
and  fibry  peat,  with  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal. 
Temp.,  when  at  rest  in  winter,  AS^  to  ftO<*;  when 
growing  in  spring  or  summer,  00**  to  80^. 

R.  arma^tu  (armed).    7.    May.    W.  Ind.    1813. 

—  Bouriea'na  (Bowie's).  Pale  yellow.  Brazil. 1815. 
— /asetcWa'^a  (fascicled).  4.  July.  E.  Ind.  18S4. 
•'fioriMnda  (bundle-flowered).  4.  July.  E.  Ind. 

18-25. 
~  Ao'm'iia  (horrid).    8.    May.    China.    1825. 

—  kUi/o'lia  (broad-leaved).  7.  July.  W.Ind.  »7SS. 

—  tongifio'ra  (long- flowered).  4.  August.  £.  Ind. 

1818. 

—  macra'nMa  (large-flowered )  .5  .Cream-coloured. 

August.    Sierra  Leone.     I5y0. 

—  obovt^ta  (reversed-egg-teaoeif).  6.  May.   New 

Grenada.     1818. 

—  otryptftala  (sharp.petaled).    Tellowiah.    May. 

Saharanpoor .    J  848. 

—  paro(/fo'ra  (small-flowered).   4.    August.   W. 

Ind.     1818. 

—  pube'aeetu  (downy).    S.    July.     Peru,     1830. 

—  ro/uiKfj/iy/ta  (round-leaved).  d.JuIy. Peru.  1820. 

—  Sbu'tuii  (Chinese).    6.    July.    China.    I8I8. 

Rantbt.  The  Mountain  Ash.  (Py'rtM 
aueupa'ria,) 

Banu'nculus.  Crowfoot.  (From  rana, 
a  frog;  some  of  the  species  inhabiting 
marshy  places.  Nat.  ord.,  Crowfoots 
[Ranunculaceap].  Linn.,  IB-Polyandria 
fi'Polytjynia,) 

All  yellow-flowered,  eieept  where  otherwise 
specified.  Annuals,  seeds  in  common  soil,  in 
March  and  April,  though  few  are  worth  the 
trouble,  unles*  in  a  comer  devoted  to  small  native 
and  alpine  plants.  Perennials,  by  division  of  the 
plant  in  spring.  Aquatict,  mostly  natives,  by 
division,  and  giving  them  any  soil  in  shallow 
ponds  or  ditches ;  tuberous-rooted,  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring.  Atia'tinu^  the  florists*  Ra- 
nunculus, and  its  many  varipties,  may  be  planted 
in  stiff,  rich  loam,  either  in  October  or  March ;  if 
the  former,  the  beds  will  require  to  be  protected 
a  little  from  heavy  rains  and  from  sharp  frosts. 
8ee  treatment  as  a  florist's  flower. 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
D.  ChVua  (Scio).    k'    June.    Archipelago.    1827. 
—•p/ii/oMo'/it  (moisture-loving).   4*  July.  South 

Europe*     IMOO. 
^MuUsfUf'rua  (stalkless-flowered).     |.     June. 

N.  Holland. 


inr. 


Wliita.  Ji 


i.  Apia.  Si» 

Wkite.     JMe. 


R.  irfMma  (Oiree-lobed).  i.  J 

—  h^erenlafhu  (pimpled).  1.  June.  T 

—  uHgino'sua  (marmh).  4>  J«n*.  T« 

—  oen/rieo'jMe  (swollen).    J.    July 

HARDT  AQUATICS. 
R.  obtusi/o^lhts  (blunt-leaved).    1. 

England. 
"fH^mMhrU  {M-htiry).  White.  J 
jHumaftiiiM  (long-lemcetL 

June.    Britain. 

—  potyphfUut  (many-leaved). 

gary.    1819*    Annual, 
-^Mp^rtihu  (three-parted). 

Europe. 

GREENHOUSE  HERBACEOUS 
R.  /^eramoi'<Ie«(geranium-like).Ma7. 

—  lappafceus  (burdock-like).  1.  Jane.  N. 

1829. 

—  pltbtHiu  (common).  1.  Jme.  N 

HARDT  EVERGRESSa. 
R,JUifo'rmi$  (thread-formed).  I.  Jobc  If.. 
18S3.    Creeper. 

—  Lappf/nictu  (Lapland),  f.  Hay.  Laploid.  tsa^L 

HARDT  TUBEROUS-ROOTKD. 
JR.  artffula'tu*  (an^led-etonmetf).  1.  Ns^»le■.  1S9& 
-^Anaftieut    (Asiatic.      Cvmmon-gutdemim      | 

Variegated.     May.     Levant.     II 

—  — —  eangw'netM  (blood-coloored).  h 

May.    Syria. 

—  — —  tenuift/liug   (fine-leaved).     ^ 

May.    Greece. 

—  braeieaftiu  (/ar^e-bracted).    May. 
— fl&re-ple'no  (douhle-ilowerea).     Mtj. 

—  — —  oehrolev^cta  (whitish-yellow).     Pnk  ytU 

low.    August.    EnglaBd. 

—  brmifo'Um  (short-leaved).  |.  Jom.  Naphs. 

1894. 

—  bulla'hu  JWre-pI^no  (blistered-/««p«<-4edb!» 

flowered).  1.  Mav.  Sovtt  BarofMu   tf* 

graii^i/ftf'f'Mf  (large  .flowerwU.     1.    Msf. 

South  Europe-    l640. 

—  ehmrophg'Uui  (chervil-leaved).   I.  May.   Pavi 

tucal. 

—  «icifta'HM  (eienta-likft).    1.     Mqr.    WJltiii. 

1818. 

—  eorhuttfo^ihu    (cortusa  -  leaved).      I.      Mi^. 

Teneriffe.    ISSO. 

—  Cre'Mme  (Cretan).    1.    Maj.    Cassdu.    Itt& 
maerepAjr'tfM  (larg»>leavad).    Si.    Mif. 

Teneriife.     1058. 
^  fumarimf&Hu»  (fumitory-leaved).      1.     Vtf. 

—  OoTf^nieua  (Oarganian).  4< 

1839. 

—  ^a'H/Je  (slender).  ^.  May 
— /{'''eirar'rftu  (flocking).    I.    May.    Italy 

—  ky'bridut  (hybrid).    |.    May.    A ^ 

—  lU^ricuM  (fllyrian).   14.  May, 

I59fl> 

—  miU^oUaftuM  (tbonsand-kaved).  May. 

1890. 

•^ grandiflafnu  (large-flowcnd).    §. 

Naples.     1833. 

—  Mofiepe/t'ocM  (Montpclier).    1.   11^. 

France. 

eunet^hu  (wedge- toa»ed).  1.  May. 

Europe. 

—  — .—  rotundiftfUMU  (voaiid4aav«d).    I* 

South  Europe. 

—  oggspefrmut  (Rharp-seeded).    1.    ftle 

May.    Caucasus.     1899. 
— /letta'^M  (doubly-lobed).    1.    May 
180S. 

—  seuta'f MS  (shield-lMMrf).  |.   May, 

1817. 


ISIt. 

in7. 

1898. 
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S.  Acra  (ClMin-Al4My.rMMrf).  f.  May.  Avttote. 
1710. 

—  fH^erVfiM  (tuberooa).  1.  June.  Pjreneet.  JtSf. 

HABOT  HERBACEOUS. 
B.  «CMifi/«7tti«   (Monice-leftTed).      1.     White. 
Mvf.    Alps,  Europe.     1506. 

—  — —  er«tsnCttM'/««  (thick-fttemmed}.  1.  White. 

Maj.    Europe. 

— Att'«tt/t«  (lowlj).  4.  White.  Ittr*  Europe. 

->  ^cfi$-pt^mu  (Miid-double'-flowered).  a.  June. 

Britain. 

—  alpefttria  (alpine),  i.  White.  Julj.   Scotland. 

—  mmpUsieaMftu  (atem-claMping).      1.      White. 

May.    Pyrenees.     1 633. 

—  mngu*H/&lhu  (narrow-  leared).      1.     White. 

May.  Grenada.  18S'i. 
—-apHfi/thu  (apium-leaved).     S.     White,  red. 

June.  Bonaria.  1 8  Id. 
— '  m'reiieuM  (northern).    Julr.    N.  Amer.    1 837* 

—  auri'comut  (golden-haired).  l|.  May.  Britein. 

—  Bonarie'ntig  (Buenoe  Ayres}.    ^.    June.    N. 

Amer.     181 7. 

—  Srevieam'iiM  (ahorC-ateUed).    May.    N.  Amnr. 

1837. 

—  Bregniaffuu  (Breynios'a).  June.  Switserland. 

1818. 
•^  Jtm'ftMt  (Bnitian).    1^.    May.    Italy.    181S. 

—  bupUuroi'det  (hare'a-ear-ieoeed).     1.      May. 

Portugal.     18*26. 

—  «ayrifOi9Ay'//K«  (heart -leaTed).    May.    Canada. 

1839. 

—  Catau'Meut  (Castubian).     8.    Jane.    Siberia. 

17W. 

—  Caueaftieui  (Caucaaian).  1^.  June.  Caacaaoa. 

1830. 

—  tfroaeioak'/ie  (thick-stemmed).  1.  Jane.    Eu- 

rope.   1897. 

—  ereruiftua  (scolloped).  ^,  White.  Jane.   Hun- 

gary.   1818. 

—  eymbaluPHa  (boat-ahaped).  i.  June.  Siberia. 

1894. 

—  ditse'ctut  (cuuieaned).  ^.  Jane.  Caucasus.  1818. 

—  EtehaekoHtxH  (EshscholU's).  May.  N.  Amer. 

1887. 
~ /oseira/a'rir  (bundled).    1.    Juae.    N.  Amer. 
— /ri'^<rfaM  (cold).  3.   Pale  yellow.   May.   South 

Europe.     1827. 

—  giuMrrimut  (smoothest).     May.     N.  Amer. 

1887. 
^  flneiafUaCwy).  ^.  White.  July.  Lapland.  177ft. 
meonUoVdea  (aeonitum-leaTedj.  ^.  White. 

July.    Switserland.     1810. 

—  OoiMi'iii  (6ouan*a).  1.  June.   Pyrenees.  1818. 

—  Ifrwifit'iieitf  (grassy).     1.    May.    Wales. 

JWrt-plefno  (double-flowering).   1.  May. 

pAeaici/y/iiM  (phcene-leavedj.     1.    May. 

Europe. 

—  grmmdi/io'nu  (large-lkwered).  4.  May.  Cappa^ 

docia. 

-  ki'rtmt  (hairy).  1.  June.  New  Zealand.   1820. 

—  ^ifsipMM  (bristly).  1^.  June.   N.  Amer.   iSIO. 
-^  l^perb&reua  (northern).     ^.     June.     North 

Europe.    1820. 

—  iaap^rofdf  (iaopyrum-like).  }.  White*  Junu. 

Siberia.    1818. 

-  kfetnu  (torn).  |.  White.  May.  South  France. 

1821. 
.— lwsaif<iM/itw(wooIly-la«9erf).  1.  June.   South 
Europe.    168S. 

—  ffngua  (tongue-Zeaeeif).    <.    July.    Britein. 

—  wumtcfmtu  (mountain).    }.    June.    Lapland. 

1775. 
*- is«|Mtfi/»'lhw  (napellus-leafud).  1.  July.  Tur- 
key.    1822. 

:(froT«).  I.  JuM.  Switserland.  1818. 


Jl.  nemon^nm  pmme^Mnu    (ffsw-floweftdy.     !• 
June.    Switserland.    I8IO. 

—  fdvt^lU  (snowy).    4.    July.    Lapland.    177** 

—  PamoMfifoUhu  (Pamasaia-leaTed).  ^.  Whita. 

June.    South  Europe.     1769. 

—  pe«ia/<'/diit  (doubly-lobe-cttt).    1.    April.   Si« 

beria.    1827. 
•- plantagi*n€tu  (plantain-leaved).     1.     White. 
May.    Piedmont.     1819* 

—  p/a/am/o'/tt»(plan»*tree-leaTed).    S.    White. 

June.    Germany.    I769. 

yfo're-p/e'mi  (double-flowered).  1.  Whita. 

May.    Alps.     IS96. 

—  Pu'raAit  (Pursh's).    July.    N.  Amer.    1827. 

—  ;>y^ni«'iM  (pigmy),  i.  ApriL  Lapland,   lei-f. 

—  Pyrenm^ua  (Pyrenean).     I.     White.     May* 

Pyrenees.    I8O7. 
— .—  bupleurifafliUM   (bupleurum-IeaTed).     ^ 
White.    June.    Pyreneea.    1818. 

—  reeunafhu  (curled-back-«e«ded).    June.    N. 

Amer.    18i7. 

—  re'/mMyro're-p<e'Mo(ereeptng-double-flowered). 

|.    July. 

—  rAomtet'deiw  (diamund-lMwd}.     April.     N. 

Amer.    1826. 

—  ru'/ttVMS  (reddish- Aa<re4).  July.  Portugal.  182ft. 

—  ruim/v'HuM  (rue-ieaTedj.     ^.    White.     June. 

Austria.    1789- 

—  Saheni  (.Sabine'a).    July.    N.  Amer.     1827. 

—  salnnfim/auM  i%a\t).    1.    April.   Siberia.    1828. 

—  SeguU^ri  (Seguier's).  \.  White.   June.  Pied- 

mont.    1819- 

—  wpiemfhu  wpiik^'Jloid^rtii,   I.   Tellow.   April. 

Algiers.     1H60. 

—  Stene'nii  (Steven's),  l^-  June.  Volhinia.  18 19. 

—  toment</»u»  (woolly).  I.  June.  N.  Amer.  1880. 

—  ViUa^ni  (Villara's).   1.   June.    South  Europe. 

I8I9. 

RANiT'NonLUS  {JEL  Asia'iicus)  as  a 
Flobist'b  Flowbb. 

Varieties, — These  ftre  yery  munerona 
and  annually  increased. 

Soil. — This  should  be  of  a  fine  teztorey 
easily  broken,  and  moderately  light.  It 
should  feel  soft  to  the  hand,  and  haye  a 
little — bnt  a  little-»4and  amongst  it. 
The  best  is  generally  found  near  to  rivers. 
Let  it  be  laid  on  a  long  heap,' not  too 
thick,  and  turned  over  once  a  month  for 
a  year.  It  will  then  be  in  good  condition 
for  use.  Bemove  the  old  soil  away  from 
the  bed  you  intend  for  ranunculuses  to 
the  depth,  if  the  situation  is  dry,  of 
fifteen  inches :  if  wet,  ten  inches  will  do. 
Put  in  a  layer  of  yery  rotten  cow-dung, 
two  inches  thick;  then  bring  the  soU, 
put  in  a  layer  of  four  inches,  upon  that 
put  a  layer  of  rotten  hotbed  dung  one 
inch  thick,  and  so  proceed  till  the 
bed  is  full,  and  raised  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  surface.  Let  the  bed  be  edged 
with  boards  or  slates.  Hoop  it  over,  to 
protect  it  from  heavy  rain,  snows,  and 
hailstones.  Turn  it  over,  mixing  the 
materials  together  well,  only  take  care 
not  to  disturb  the  layer  of  cow-dung  at 
the  bottom.    Let  this  turning  operation 
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be  performed  two  or  three  times  at  in- 
'tervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  between, 
finishing  the  last  about  the  end  of 
January,  so  as  to  allow  the  bed  to  settle 
by  the  planting  time  in  February. 

Planting, '^The  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  between  the  8th  and  20th  of  Fe- 
bruazy.  The  soil  of  the  bed  ought  to  be 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  To  prove  its  state, 
take  up  a  handful,  gently  squeeze  it,  and 
let  it  fall  about  half  a  yard ;  if  it  is  in  a 
right  condition,  it  will  fall  in  pieces. 
With  a  rake  level  the  soil ;  then,  with  a 
triangular-shaped  and  rather  small  hoe, 
or  with  the  comer  of  a  common  hand- 
hoe,  draw  a  drill  across  the  bed,  two 
inches  deep ;  draw  the  next  five  inches 
distant  from  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  bed  is  finished.  Commence  this 
some  fine  morning,  when  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  the  day  continuing  fine.  When 
the  drills  are  tl\  finished,  sprinkle  at  the 
bottom  of  each  drill  some  fine  sand; 
then  bring  out  your  ranunculus  roots, 
with  a  numbered  label,  made  either  of 
lead,  with  the  number  stamped  upon  it, 
or  of  wood,  with  each  number  written 
upon  it  with  a  black-lead-pencil  upon  a 
coating  of  white-lead.  Begin  then  to 
plant  the  variety  written  in  your  book 
opposite  No.  1 ;  take  each  root  between 
your  finger  and  thumb,  and  place  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill,  very  gently  press- 
ing it  down  in  the  sand  to  abpat  half  the 
length  of  the  claws  of  each  root.  Having 
placed  the  first  to  your  mind,  put  the 
next  at  four  inches  distance  from  it,  and 
so  proceed  till  you  have  planted  all  the 
first  kind ;  then  thrust  in  the  numbered 
label,  dither  with  the  number  facing  the 
kind,  or  with  its  back  to  it  Both  ways 
are  practised  by  florists,  but  we  prefer 
the  number  to  face  the  variety  it  belongs 
to.  If  our  plan  is  followed  the  number 
should  be  always  put  in  first,  the  whole 
of  the  variety  planted,  and  then  the 
second  number  put  in,  and  the  second 
kind  planted.  Follow  on  in  this  manner 
till  the  bed  is  filled.  As  soon  as  that  is 
completed,  cover  the  roots  just  over  the 
crowns  with  some  more  of  the  fine  sand: 
this  sand  prevents  the  roots  from  getting 
too  wet,  or  moulding.  Then  with  a  rake 
carefully  level  down  the  soil  into  the 
.  drills.  If  your  bed  is  not  edged  with 
boards  or  slates  (as  recommended  be- 
fore), stretch  a  line  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  about  four  inches  from  the  roots, 
and  with  the  back  of  the  spade  pat  the 


soil  on  the  side  of  the  bed  gently,  ta 
make  it  firm;  then  chop  down  the  edge  of 
the  bed  nearly  perpendicularly. 

J/ter-cuUure, — It  is  essential  to  the 
saccesB  of  this  flower  that  the  soil  abost 
them  should  be  close  and  firm,  almotf 
approaching  to  hardness.  If  the  bed 
has  been  rightly  prepared,  and  the  flower 
planted  according  to  the  instmctiaiis 
given,  all  will  be  well.  When  the  tops 
begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tread  the 
soil  down  very  firm  between  the  rowa, 
and  if  any  symptoms  of  cracking  in  the 
soil  appear,  the  surface  should  be  stizTHi 
to  prevent  it  Protection  from  sharp 
late  frosts  should  be  given,  by  covering 
whenever  such  weather  is  likely  to  take 
place,  and  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  pro- 
tect ft'om  heavy  rains.  Both  are  best 
excluded  by  hoops  extended  across  the 
bed  to  support  a  covering  of  tarpanlin  or 
oil-cloth.  During  April  and  May,  should 
dry  weather  prevail,  water  may  be  eao- 
tiously  administered  at  intervals  in  n 
evening,  but  only  just  so  much  as  will 
prevent  the  soil  of  Uie  bed  from  crackiiig; 
or  a  little  moss  or  old,  spent  tannenj* 
bark,  &c.,  may  be  neatly  placed  betweai 
the  rows,  which  will  retain  the  notstore 
in  the  soil.  The  over-abundant  applica- 
tion of  water  is  a  very  common  eiror, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  evils. 

The  dying  of  leaves,  in  someinstssces, 
evidently  depends  on  a  want  of  vigour, 
or  partial  rot  in  the  root;  and,  in  some 
few  cases,  it  would  appear  to  be  cansed 
by  large  earthworms,  forming  their  wide 
tracks  amid  the  roots  of  the  plaots, 
nearly  undermining  them;  but  in  the 
great  minority  of  cases  it  is  produced 
by  injudicious  watering. 

During  the  expansion  of  the  flower- 
buds,  and  when  they  are  fully  blown,  to 
awning  should  be  erected  over  the  bed, 
as  in  the  case  of  tulips,  that  rain  and 
hot  sun  may  be  excluded;  and  gentle 
watering  eveiy  second  or  third  evening 
may  be  given,  which  will  keep  the  bed 
cool  and  moist,  and  promote  the  size  of 
the  flower.  As  much  air  should  be  ad* 
mitted  as  possible,  that  the  flower-stens 
be  not  drawn  and  weakened. 

Raiting  Seedlings. — Save  seed  only 
from  varieties  distinguished  for  ezcellenee 
of  form  and  colour.  Sow  in  Febroarr, 
and  place  the  boxes  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  frame.  Sow  in  boxes  eighteen  iikoi:ei 
b.Y  eleven  inches,  and  four  inokes  decf^ 
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ftill  of  loamy  earth,  and  the  snrfaoe 
level.  Sow  the  seeds  ahoat  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  apart ;  cover  them  as  thinly 
as  possible,  and  water  with  a  fine  rose ; 
bat  place  the  boxes  under  glass,  without 
heat.  The  plants  usually  make  their 
appearance  in  about  a  month.  Give  air 
day  and  night,  except  in  severe  frost; 
thea  cover  up  with  straw  mate.  With 
each  protection,  the  young  plants  will 
endure  the  severest  seasons.  Put  the 
boxes  in  the  open  ground  up  to  the 
second  week  in  May,  and  water  daily 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  wither ;  then 
suffer  the  boxes  to  become  quite  dry; 
and  in  the  middle  of  July  take  them  up, 
and  preserve  the  roots  in  bags  until 
February,  and  then  plant  them  as  the 
general  stock.  In  the  following  June 
they  flower. 

Taking  up. — ^The  roots,  in  wet  seasons, 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow,  as  they  are  apt  to  sprout ; 
bat  in  dry  seasons  they  may  remain  until 
the  leaves  are  brown.  Take  them  up  as 
dry  as  the  season  will  permit ;  complete 
the  drying  in  a  warm  room,  rather  than 
io  the  sun,  and  store  them  in  a  dry,  cool 
place. 

Foreing.  —  Select  tubers  which  have 
been  kept  three  or  four  months,  or  even 
a  jeai  over  the  season  of  planting,  these 
being  more  easily  excited  than  those 
which  have  been  only  the  usual  time  out 
of  the  soil;  plant  them  in  pots  about 
the  beginning  of  August ;  and,  by  bring- 
ing these  into  the  green hoase  at  different 
periods,  a  bloom  is  kept  up  from  October 
to  February. 

Bapb,  or  CoiJBSEEO.  {Bra'isicana^pw,) 
liike  mustard  and  other  small  salading, 
it  may  be  sown  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
when  in  request,  being  allowed  a  separate 
bed.  It  is  cultivated  as  Mustard,  which 
see. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  plants  of  a 
sowing  made  about  the  middle  of  July 
mast  be  thinned  to  eighteen  inches  apart  r 
they  will  survive  the  winter,  and  flower 
in  the  May  and  June  of  the  next  year. 
The  seed,  which  is  produced  in  great 
abundance,  ripens  in  July  and  August, 
and  must  be  out  as  it  does  so,  and  laid 
upon  cloths  to  dry. 

Baps  (edibi^-booted).  This  name 
may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  the  rape 
mentioned  bjr  Mr.  Dickson,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
aety.   Its  root  is  white  and  carrot-shaped, 


about  the  size  of  the  middle  finger.  It 
is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour  than 
the  turnip,  Uke  which  root  it  is  cooked, 
only  that  it  is  not  peeled,  but  scraped, 
its  skin  being  remarkably  thin. 

Sowing. — For  the  main  crop,  sow  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 
or  even  later.  These  will  supply  the 
table  until  April ;  and  if  wanted  through- 
out the  year,  a  little  may  be  sown  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  the  plants  from 
which  will  be  fit  for  use  during  April 
and  May ;  the  last  crop  to  he  sown  from 
the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
February,  which  will  come  in  at  the  end 
of  May  and  during  June.  On  a  north 
border,  and  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and  moist, 
it  is  possible  to  have  them  sweet  and 
tender  during  the  whole  summer,  to  effect 
which  sow  at  the  dose  of  March  and 
May. 

CuUivaiion, — Thin  and  hoe  as  turnips. 
In  dry  weather  the  beds  must  be  watered 
regularly. 

SoiL-^One  great  advantage  attending 
the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  is,  that 
it  requires  no  manure.  Any  soil  that  is 
poor  and  light,  especially  if  sandy,  is 
suitable  to  it  In  rich,  manured  soil  it 
grows  much  larger,  but  not  so  sweet  and 
good. 

To  obtain  Seed  in  February  or  March, 
some  of  the  finest  roots  are  transplanted 
to  two  feet  asunder ;  but  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  better  practice  to  leave  them 
where  grown.  The  seed  must  be  cut  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
turnips,  (fee. 

Rapha'nus.  Radish.  (From  ra,  quickly, 
and  phainomaiy  to  appear ;  rapid  germi. 
nation  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Ontcifert 
[BrassicacesB].  linn., Ib-Tetradynamia.) 

Hardy  annuals.  Seeds;  rich,  aandy  toil;  but 
for  atandin^c  the  winter  it  aliould  be  dry  and  poor. 
See  Radish. 

R.  eaudaftut  (tailed).    1^.   Wbite,  purple.    July. 
Java.    1815. 

—  Lafndru  (Landra).   8.    Tellow.    Jone.    Italy. 

1820.    Biennial* 

—  eati'vua  (caltivated).  3.  White,  purple.   May* 

China.    1548. 

Raphio'lefis.  Indian  Hawthorn. 
(From  raphis,  a  needle,  and  lepu,  a  scale ; 
formation  of  the  bractes.  Nat.  ord.,  Apple- 
worts  [Pomacese].  Linn.,  I'^-Icoaandria 
%'Di'pentagynia,    Allied  to  Cratssgus.) 

Half-hardy,  white-flowered,  evergreen  ahmba* 

from  China.    Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in 

sandy  loam,  in  a  sheltered  place,  un  ler  a  hand* 

light;   sandy  loam  and  peat;   a  sheltered  plac* 

aiuuast  a  wall,  or  protected  in  very  cold  places  by 
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k  ceM  pit  I  most  of  them  bav*  ttood  at  Inst 

6rTtT»l  tea  ion*  protected  hj  a  wall  in  the  Ticinity 

tk  London. 

R.  rndica  (Indian),    White,  pink.    Jnne.    1800. 

—  ]»A«Mle'iium(brown-atam«ned}.  4.  June.  1818. 

—  fVAra  (red).    IS.     Reddish.    June.    1806. 

—  tmlie^o'Hm  (wiUow-leaved).    S.    June.    1820. 

Raspai'ua.     (Named  after  Af.  JRaspaU, 

a  French  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Brwtiadt 

[Bruniacen].      Linn.,    ^-Pentandria  1- 

Monoyynia,    Allied  to  Brunia.) 

Oreenhonte  ererfpreen.  CuttinKi  of  joonp;, 
atnbby  ihoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell-^laM,  and  in 
a  cold  frame ;  aandj,  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40^  to  4tP, 

A.  microphn^lU  (amalMeaTed).   1 .   White.  July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1804. 

lUsPBER&T.     Ru'hut  xddfu». 

Varietiet. — The  most  useful  are  as 
follows: — 1.  Red  Antwerp;  2.  Yellow 
Antwerp ;  3.  Fastolff,  or  Filby ;  4.  Double- 
bearing.  Of  these,  Nos.  I  and  2  have 
been  for  manj  years  highly  esteemed; 
but  3  has,  of  late, in  a  great  degree,  super- 
seded them,  being  larger  and  of  at  least 
equal  flavour,  a  great  bearer,  and  pos- 
sessing that  desirable  property  in  the 
summer  Baspberries  of  producing  occa- 
sionally fine  autumnal  fruit,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  double-bearing 
kinds.  No.  4  is  a  decided  autumn  Rasp- 
berry. Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw  bridge  worth, 
has  a  new  variety  of  this  from  America, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  superior.  Another 
variety  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry;  this  Mr.  Rivers  calls  "the 
Black,"  and  states  is  good  for  preserving. 

Propagation :  by  Suckers. — Those  who 
desire  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  Rasp- 
berries will  do  well  to  obtain  their 
suckers  from  a  healthy  stock.  We  have 
known  new  plantations  made  in  cases  of 
emergency  from  a  stock  which  had  stood 
too  long  in  the  ground,  and  of  course 
were  lean,  if  not  diseased.  This  lean- 
ness was  evidently  transmitted  to  their 
progeny,  and,  despite  high  manuring,  a 
year  or  two  was  lost  before  they  could 
recover.  Suckers,  then,  may  be  planted 
any  time  between  October  and  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  and  they  are  drawn  away 
from  the  old  plants  by  hand;  a  slight 
pull  will  soon  show  which  are  those  dis- 
posed to  colonise.  Deeply-dug  ground  is 
requisite,  and  it  should  have  a  liberal 
amount  of  half-rotten  manure.  Strong 
suckers  (drawn  with  a  ball  of  soil,  if  poe- 
aible)  may  be  planted  three  in  a  group, 
at  the  end  of  September,  four  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre  ;  and  the  rows,  if 


side  by  side,  mx  feet  apart.  Aa  aoon  at 
the  leaf  drops,  aay  the  beginmng  of  No- 
vember, we  would  prune  one  strong  caaa 
to  three  feet,  a  second  to  two  feet,  and  a 
third  to  within  a  couple  or  three  inehes 
of  the  soil.  By  these  meaiM  a  nice  bok 
crop  may  be  taken  the  drst  year,  and 
good  shoots  reserved  for  the  next. 

From  Seed. — This  is  practised  duefly 
with  a  view  of  raising  new  kmds ;  and 
the  seed  collected  Arom  superior  beiries., 
when  thoroughly  ripe,  is  washed  from  the 
pulp  and  dried,  then  packed  in  papeis 
until  spring.  In  the  begioning  of  Fe- 
bruary it  must  be  sown,  and  a  gentle  boi- 
bed  would  hurry  the  proeeas  much.  Tha 
seedhngs  must  be  pricked  oat  when  three 
inches  high,  and  generous  treatmeal 
must  be  ooutinned;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  having  been  hardeeed 
off,  they  mi^  be  planted  at  onoe  in  thdr 
final  destination.  All  that  is  reqoiste 
now  is  carefnl  training,  the  keeping  domm 
suckers  and  watery  spray;  and  when  ths 
shoots  are  five  feet  long,  the  top  maf^  ba 
pinched  to  consolidate  the  wood. 

Soil. — When  wild,  being  an  inhabitafltt 
of  woods,  a  damp  soil,  somewhat  retea- 
tive  of  moisture,  is  found  to  suit  it  b«aL 
We  have  generally  known  it  most  ^ae- 
cessful  in  a  darkish  soil  of  an  allnvnaa 
character ;  any  of  our  loams,  howevrr,  of 
sound  teztnre,  will  grow  it  in  perfeciioB, 
but  the  soil  should  be  tolerably  deep.  A 
hot  and  loose  sand,  short  of  depth,  is 
the  least  suitable.  To  meet  the  increased 
amount  of  perspiration  from  the  leaf  to 
which  the  cultivated  plant  is  liable  in 
sunny  situations,  extra  provision  in  the 
way  of  topdressing  and  mulching  is 
highly  to  be  commended. 

Culture  dwrwf  the  Grvwinf  Period, — 
Soon  after  tho  canes  begin  to  sbofltia 
spring, a  slight  thinning-out  is  very  bene> 
flcial;  this  may  take  place  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  a 
thinning  of  the  suckers  may  take  place, 
for,  in  general,  they  produce  a  profosioni* 
and  sudi  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
plant,  and  exhaust  the  soiL  About  f^ior 
or  five  may  be  left  on  each  stool :  if  thtrj 
are  very  gross,  the  moderate  ones  maf 
be  left ;  if  weak,  the  strongest 

If  they  have  not  been  mulched,  i^ 
should  be  done  immediately.  An  eeno 
as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered,  the  old  bear> 
ing  shoots  may  be  cut  cieau  away,  and 
the  young  canes  drawn  a  little  oloeer  t^ 
gether.    When  over  five  feet  in  height 
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CuUun  during  tka  Bttt  PiTio4.—\a 
<tooD  as  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  prun- 
ing ma)'  tskij  pliu^,  and  oar  praclicti  is 
to  leave  four  iMuies.  These  «e  cut  at 
dittereot  lieighls  ;  ihe  tuileHt  about  four 
feet;  Uia  neil  about  nine  inchea  lowtr, 
and  Eooo  with  the  rest.  B.v  tlienenieaDS 
tho  J'oung  Kpmy  14  nicel;  dividt^d,  and 
tbe  plants  fruit  from  bottum  to  lop.  The 
canes  are  now  □eall}'  fastened,  and  a  top- 
drvsHiDg  completes  thi 
useless  suckers  or  can< 

TroiniBj.-The  ear- 
liest and  flnesl  are 
obiained 

planted     beneath      a 
•onth  wall,  and  trained  i 
against  it  in  xh'n  form. 
Bat  in  the  open  ni 
tbe  beat  mode  of 
ing   is     round 
hoops.thun.  Thownrsf 
form  is  plaiting   the 
cajiea  together 


mng 


n  nrcbes 


eicloding  the  light 
and  vanntli  ot  the 
■on,  is  little  better. 

Forcing.  —  Rasp- 
lierriea  maj  be  farced, 
growing  either  in  pots 

or  in  the  borders  of 

thdhoDse.  Thevmaj 
be  atao  planted  on  the  outside  of  a  pit, 
the  bearing  canes  being  introduceii  with- 
inside,  and  trained  lo  a  trellis,  whilst  the 
present  fear's  shoole  are  left  outside. 
BiTILBBMUlE  Fbr>.    Botry'chivm  Vir- 

lUnwo'LFii.  (Nftoied  after  L.  Bim- 
wolj.  M.D..  a  botanical  traveller.  Nat 
ord.,  Diifbanet  [Apocynaceai].  IJnn.,  0- 
Pmlanilria  i-Monvgfnia.     Allied  to  Ca- 


dried  Ie.f.B.QuM. 


-  lnnVt"'"  [Ihwe-lMvtd).  1.  Whin.  Miy.  W. 

—  «MH<^a'««n»li7).t.WkllaJalT.W.lDd.ini. 
BxauMti'nu.    (Manifd  after  d,  Rtau- 


aiidy. 


mar,  the  Frauoh  entomologist  If  at.  ord., 
RtamKuriadt  [Reaumuriaoe«],  Linn., 
IZ-Polynndria  b-Pentagyi,ia.) 


imniHlikt-lHH^.l.Ptak.Juk 

Bed  B^r!     Laa'nu  Carolini'niiM. 

Bed  Cedxr.     Juai'prrtii  Virginia' nn. 

Bed  Gnu  tkee.  Eticali/'pltu  niini'f/ra. 

Bed  Niobtbhade.    Eri'ca  kalicaca'bti. 

Bed  Sfhieb.     See  AcjlSCB. 

Beevb'eu.  (Named  after  J.  Ritva, 
Etq.,  of  Canton.  Nat.  ord.,  Sterailiiiilt 
[StereuUaceeJ.  Linn.,  U-MoaaJelpiiu 
H-Palgandria.     Allied  lo  Helioleres.) 

Gimhoiua  cTiffMn  ihnli.    CDHiacioT  hill- 

Jl.  a^nntin  (thTna-likavfovwiri).  4.  Whit*- 

Bei.hi'mu.  (Named  aftn  B.  Brlhixt, 
a  botanical  anthor.  Nat.  ord.,  Oirmpmiirt 
[Asleraeen].       Unn.,  W-Syngiiieaia   3 

ynuDC  lide-ftliooU  m  und.  under 
%  tenii  ftamt.  Lb  June;  Hildi  louD 
Wnttr  imp.,  «°  10*9°.   T1.«b  « 


M.  bidl-glu>.  i 


Hop*.     1J?4. 

BiimnHE'Bi.  (From  nn,  a  Mdnej, 
and  anlhcra,  a  pollen  hag,  or  anther ; 
shape  of  anthers.  Nat.  ord.,  Otrhiift 
[Orchidacen].  Linn.,  SO-Oynaiuiria  1- 
Monogynit 


.i~»).l 


IMS. 


1,  purple. 


I.  DflHIkibtt. 


Rirdle'i  Tuik  Sibtkh  of  beating 
was  fine  Buggssted,  we  believe,  bj  Mr. 
Rendle,  nojserjman,  of  PlTmouth.  A 
tank  of  iron  or  wood,  twenty  feet  long, 
dve  feet  broad,  and  sii  inches  deep,  is 
eonstrueted  in  the  centre  of  the  housa, 
and  stUTOunded  by  a  walk,  except  at  the 
end,  where  the  boiler  is  fixed  for  beating 
it.  Thetopoftbetanliiscovered  with  large 
slabs  of  slate,  cemented  ti^ether,  to  pre- 
vent thee  icessive  escape  of  steam.  Around 
this  is  a  frame  sufficiently  high  lo  retain 
tlie  bai^  in  wbioli  Uie  pots  are  plunged. 
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The  boiler  and  tank  are  filled  with  water, 
and  this  circulates,  when  the  Are  is  lighted 
nnder  the  former,  by  means  of  two  pipes, 
one  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
other  returning  nearer  to  its  bottom. 
The  expense  of  pipes,  and  the  danger  of 
their  freezing,  are  avoided ;  the  fire  only 
requires  to  be  kept  lighted  for  two  hours 
at  night,  and  again  for  the  same  period 
in  the  morning;  the  water,  when  once 
heated,  retaining  its  temperature  for  a 
long  time.  In  a  small  house,  the  appa- 
ratus can  be  constructed  for  jC5,  and  in 
all  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  saving  in  tan  and  la- 
bour is  also  very  great.  In  some  places 
tan  costs  19s.  per  cart-load,  and  where  it 
is  cheaper,  the  trouble  and  litter  incident 
to  its  employment,  and  the  dangers  of 
loss  from  fungi  and  insects,  of  which  it 
is  the  peculiarly  fertile  foster-parent, 
render  it  objectionable  as  a  source  of 
heat;  and  whenever  the  tan  has  to  be 
renewed,  the  trouble  and  destruction  of 
plants  are  always  grrjat 

^  In  my  new  propagating  house,"  says 
Mr.  Rendle,**the  tank  or  cistern  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  with  a  walk  surrounding  it, 
so  as  to  enable  the  propagator  with 
greater  ease  to  attend  to  the  plants,  &c. 

*'  On  the  outside  of  the  house  is  a  fire- 
shed,  in  which  the  boiler  is  fixed.  The 
tank,  made  of  wood,  one  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  thick,  which  I  find  the  cheap- 
est material,  (it  also  prevents  the  water 
cooling  so  fast  as  it  does  either  in  stone 
or  iron,)  may  be  lined  with  lead  or  zinc. 
Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tank  is  a 
partition,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
causing  the  water  to  circulate,  as  well  as 
to  support  the  edges  of  the  slates,  an 
aperture-  being  left  in  the  partition,  of 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  to  allow  the 
water  a  free  passage.  The  flow-pipe  enters 
near  the  appendage  of  the  tank,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  pipe  a  piece  of  perfo- 
rated copper  is  placed,  as  also  at  the  re- 
turn-pipe,  to  prevent  dirt  and  sediment 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  boiler.  After 
everything  is  properly  fixed,  the  tank  is 
filled  with  water,  which,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time  fills  the  boiler. ....  The  tank 
is  about  four  inches  deep.  Across  it,  and 
resting  on  its  sides,  are  placed  slate 
stones  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  cut 
square  at  the  edges.  These  are  fastened 
to  each  other  by  Roman  cement,  or  Aber- 
thaw  lime,  to  prevent  a  superfluity  of 
6team  firom  escaping  into  the  house.  • .  •  • 


Around  the  edges  of  the  aktes  a  piec« 
of  inch  board,  about  nine  inches  deep* 
should  be  placed  to  enclose  the  savdnsi, 
sand,  moss,  or  other  plunging  materiaL'" 
In  the  following  sketch,  for  which,  ■■ 
well  as  for  the  next,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hendle,  J  is  a  transverse  section  ol 
Roger's  conical  boiler;  Bis  the  fireplace; 
y,  the  tank;  c,  the  flow-pipe ;  d,  the  pipe 
by  which  the  water  returns  to  the  boiler: 
Cf  is  the  hole  for  the  smoke,  which, 
joined  to  a  flue,/,  can  be  made  either  to 
ascend  the  chimney  at  once,  or  to 
round  the  house. 


The  next  sketch  is  a  Plnexy,  fitted  19 
with  Mr.  Rendle's  tank. 


It  is  described  as  '*  a  very  useful  tod 
most  desirable  structure  for  the  growth 
of  the  Pine  Apple,  with  a  hoUow  well, 
recommended  by  all  garden  architects  m 
preference  to  a  solid  wall — the  beat  or 
oold  being  not  so  readily  condneled  aa 
through  a  solid  mass  of  masoniy,"*  Mr. 
Rendle  might  have  added,  that  hollow 
walls  are  also  much  drier.  —  RendUn 
TreatiM  on  the  Tank  System,  Set  Stotb 
and  Hotbed. 

Renea'lhu.  The  following  should  be 
added  to  Alpinia,  instead  of  forming  this 
genus : — 
R.  grmndijle^rm  (larf(e-fiowered).  14.  Wlite.  A^riL 

New  Zealand.     18». 
•^  pmmieuiafta  {paniclrd),   14.  White,  ivaet.  K. 

Holland.    ISSa. 
^pulehefUa    (pretty).    1.    White.     Jbbc.     K. 

HoUand.     1833. 

Requie'nii*  (Named  after  If .  JZegme^ 
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tt  French  botanist  Natord.,  Leffwninan$ 
PinnU  [Fabacen].  \Atm.A^^Monadelphia 
6  Decandria,    Allied  to  Psoratoa.) 

Stmre  evergreen  ehmbe,  with  yellow  flower*. 
Cvttinge  of  h«lf-ripeneii,  etubby  ■boote  in  eend, 
under  a  hell-glaw,  in  beet;  Mndy  loam,  fiH>T 
pent,  end  dried  Intf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  VP 
to  GiQP\  enmmer,  6ilf*  to  SO**. 
R,  •Atordi^ta  (revened-beart-leovMl).  1 .  July. 
8eneind.     I8S5. 

—  «pA«roepe'rffia  (round-eeeded).  I.April.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    I8ld. 

Kesb'da.  Mignonette.  (From  resedo^  to 
oalm ;  supposed  virtue  for  external  bruises. 
Nat.  ord.,  WeldworU  [ReAedncesB].  Linn., 
Jl-Dodeeandria  S-Tritfynia,) 

All  by  aeeda ;  tbe  half-»hnihby  kinda  alio  by 
.mtring*  i  iteeda  muat  be  aowc;  it  different  timea,  ac- 
cording at  tbe  bloom  ia  wanted.  Tbe  beginning  and 
niUidle  of  >lay  ia  early  enough  to  aow  in  tbe  open 
bord«r.  Tbougb  naually  treated  aa  annuals,  moat 
of  tfa«  Mi^nonectee  may  be  grown  a«  oader-abruba 
or  perenniala,  if  tbey  are  prevented  teeding  freely, 
"jid  kept  from  froat  in  winter.  We  bare  aeen  tbe 
c«*mmoD  Mignonette  that  bad  been  kept  in'  a  pot 
ahoat  eight  years,  and  flowered  freely  every  aea- 
■on.    See  Micmonbttb. 

A.  Chbte'iuit  (Cbina).   9.    7eUow,  green.    Jnno. 
China.     18>9- 

—  9darafta  {m^oUA- Mignonette).  1.  Green,  red. 

Aagn»t.     Itaiy.     1752. 

—  ——' frut^eoene  (shrubby ;.  S.  Auguat.  Egypt. 

)7AS. 
«—  truneefta  (abrupt-ended-iei«e«(}.   l^.   Tellow. 
June     Natolia.    183fl. 

BbSBBVB    GaBOBN.      8t€  NUBSEBT. 

Rbst.  That  period  when  a  plant  is  not 
growing. 

RestHabbow.     Ono'nU. 

Rbsubbbctiom  Plant.    Anasta'tiea, 

Bbtami'lla.      (The  Peruvian  name. 

Kat.ord.Yi2Aa}fi}»a^[BhamnaceflB].  Linn., 

b-Pentandria  i-Monogjfnia,  Allied  to  Col- 

letia.) 

Evergreea  ahmha,  Cuttfaiga  of  young  aboota  in 
amnd,  nnder  a  icUas,  in  summer ;  sandy  loam  and 
§bry  peat.  Tbe  apeciea  from  Peru  requiree  a  warm 
groenbooee,  and  that  from  Chili  the  protection  of 
a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  a  very  abeltered  situation 
o«t  of  dooia,  or  against  a  wall. 

B*  c^pAe'itr*  (epbedra-like).  S.  Cream.  Chili.  1833. 

—  mSctrd^la  vreversed-heart-ie«eei<).  a.  Yellow. 

Peru.    1839. 

Bbtabdino  requires  as  much  skill  as 
forcing,  for  as  the  latter  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  is  suitable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  plant's  rapid  healthy  growth, 
6o  retarding  requires  the  withholding 
from  it  of  those  contingencies.  Thus  to 
retard  growth,  the  lowest  temperature, 
and- the  least  degree  of  light  compatible 
with  heaiiby  growth,  must  be  secured ; 
and  to  this  end  plants  for  succession  are 
often  placed  on  the  north  aide  of  a  walL 

See  SCBBBNa. 


Then,  agsin,  as  in  Uie  ease  of  ran» 
berries  and  strawberries,  plants  are  often 
cut  down  in  the  spring,  oompelling  them 
to  form  fresh  foliage  and  stems,  and  thus 
be  productive  in  the  autumn  instead  of 
the  summer. 

Tbe  vegetation  of  many  bulbs  may  be 
prevented  by  merely  keeping  them  dry, 
and,  indeed,  the  withholding  the  usual 
supply  of  water,  giving  it  only  in  dimi- 
nished quantities,  is  necessary  in  all  re- 
tarding treatment.  To  secure  the  entire 
resting  of  bulbs,  and  of  such  plants  as 
will  bear  so  low  a  temperature,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  ice-house  is  effectual ; 
and  to  this  end  it  should  have  a  few 
shelves  for  the  support  of  boxes  or  flower- 
pots. Banks  of  earth  ranging  east  and 
west,  and  facing  the  north  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  are  very  useful  in  retarding  the 
early  advance  to  seed  in  hot  weather  of 
spinach,  lettuces,  ^o.  Espaliers  ranging 
similarly,  and  shaded  during  the  whole  of 
March  and  the  two  following  months,  will 
blossom  later  and  more  unfailingly  than 
trees  more  exposed  to  the  sun  in  spring. 
Similar  exclusion  of  heat  and  light  re- 
tards the  ripening  of  picked  fruit,  and 
if  the  air  be  excluded  from  them,  or  its 
oxygen  withdrawn,  fruit  will  remain  un- 
ripened  for  weeks.  To  effect  this,  put  a 
paste  formed  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide- 
mouthed  glass-bottle,  then  a  layer  of  large 
pebbles  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  paste, 
then  fill  the  bottle  with  peaches,  apricots, 
or  plums,  gathered  a  few  days  before  they 
are  ripe,  cork  the  bottle  tight,  and  cover 
the  cork  with  melted  resin.  They  have 
been  thus  kept  for  a  month,  and  summer 
apples  and  pears  for  three  months.  They 
ripen  when  again  exposed  to  tbe  air. 

BBTiNiPHY'LLnM.  (From  refine,  resin, 
and  phyUon,  a  leaf.  Nat  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Cinchonaceas].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Hamiltonia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet, 
moist  bottom-hpat ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat, 
with  pieces  of  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  65^  to 
OO**;  summer,  dl^  to  8S<*. 

tt,  eeeundijlofrum  (aide-flowering).     10.    White. 
8.  Amer.     1830. 

Rha'mnus.  Buckthorn.  (From  rham, 
a  Celtic  word,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches. 
Nat.ord.,  /ZAam/M«b[Rhamnaoe0].  lian., 
b-Pentandria  I'Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  and  atove  apeciea,  by  eottinga  ia 
aand,  nnder  a  glass,  in  aummer,  and  in  a  cold  of 
eloaa,  warm  pit  respectively;  aandy  loam   and 

ay 
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leaf-movld.  Hudj  tpecles,  bjr  weda,  layvn,  and 
cuttings,  and  mora  tspeQnlly  the  Utter  mode  with 
all  the  evergreena,  which  ihuold  be  taken  off 
in  the  autumn,  and  ln»t:7t«id  in  aandy  aoil,  in  a 
■hady  border,  with  hand-lighta  OTor  them ;  good 
^arden-abil. 

OREENH0U8S  BYERGREEN  8HBUBS. 
R.  amjfgda'linua  (almood-Uke).  S.  Yellow.  June. 
N.  Africa. 

—  eeUifi/HuM  (celtta-leaved).   90.   Green,  yellow. 

May.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  crenuia'iut  (aeolloped).     8.     Green,  yellow. 

April.    Teneriffe.     1778. 

—  integri/o'litu  (eniire-leaTed).  8.  Green.  Tene> 

riffe.     1822. 
•    pHnofde*  (winter-berry-like).     10.     Yellow. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1778> 

—  teirago'nu*  (fuur-anglcd).    0.    Greens    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     181 6. 
•> -  TAtftf'«r«fw  (Theeian.  Te«).  8.    Green.    May. 
China. 

STOVE  EVEROREEM   SHRUBS. 
Jl  Svrifiame'funs  (Surinam).    1.    Green,  yellow. 
Surinam.     1820. 

—  wm^el/tt'/iM  tumbdtled).  6.    Reddish.    Mexico. 

isaff. 

HARDT  DBCUDCOUS  SHRCSS. 
Ji.  ulni/o'liu*  (alder-leaved).    4.    Green.    May. 
N.  Amer.     1778. 

—  alpftuu  (alpine).   8.    Green.    May.   Switser- 

land.     Ur8. 

—  CaroiiniafnuM  (Carolina).    4.     Green.     May. 

N.  Amer.    I8T9. 

—  catha'rtieuM  (purging).    19.     Green,  yellow. 

Ma?.    England. 
-"'^■' HydriefntiM  (HTfAnui),    18.    Gaeen,  yel. 
low.    June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  i!>aJI«VietM  (Dahurian).     10.     Green,  yellow. 

May.    Daavria.    I8I7. 

—  erpthro'ggUm  #rcd-wood).    6.    Yellow,  green. 

July.    Siberia.    18SS. 

—  — —  anguMti'M$imum  (narrowest*leaoetf).  Cau- 

caaua. 
—/rafngula  (breaking.     Alder).     10.     White. 
May.    Britain. 

—  —"-  angtuli/o'lia  (naiTOW-leaved).  10.  White. 

May.     Britain. 
— frmngulQi'dea  (franirula-llkc).  4.  Green.  May. 
N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  hp'MduB  (hybrid).     19.    Green. 

—  i»/eeto'rius  (dyer'a).   6.   Greeu,  yellow.  June. 

South  Kurope.     1 083. 

—  §anetoUiftu$  (spear* head-toaoed).    18.    Green. 

May.    N.  Amer.    1819. 

—  tatifo'Uua  (broad-leaved).    4. 

Asores.     1778. 

maciUa'tut  (spotted). 

1845. 

—  longift/liut  (long-leaved). 
"  tjfcioi'dea  (hozthurn-like). 

November.     Spain. 

—  — —  Arragone'nsit  (Arragon).    6.    Green,  yel- 

low.    Octuber.    ArraRon.     17&9. 

—  oieoi'dea  (olive-like).  4.  Green,  yellow.  June. 

Spain.     1769. 

—  Palta'«it  (Pallas's).    Russia.    1888. 

'— im'miiut  (dwarf).    9.    Green,  yellow.    July. 
Csrniola.     1753' 

—  PurtAia'niM  (Pur»h's).    0.    Green.   May.    N. 

Amer.     i8S6. 

—  ^f<'//u«(weak).    1.    May.    Naples.     1893. 

—  rup^Urit  (rock).    9.    Green.     May.     South 

Europe.     1769. 
»~  MMoftUi*  (rock).    I.     Grfen,  ydlow.     May. 
£urot>e.    1763. 


6. 

6. 

0. 

1769. 


Green.    July. 
Green.    July. 


Green.     1893. 
Green,  yellow. 


A.  tfoOulm/vihu  (spatnla-lmvedV. 

—  lifiefo'rtM  (dyw's).    8.    Green,  yellow. 

Hungary.     18110. 

—  Fa<efi/j'iMi»(YaIentta).  9.  Green.  Slay.  9ee!k 

Europe.    I8IO. 

—  ejr^/ite  (twiggy).  ••  Green.  Ji 

1890. 

—  WwU/efnU  (WoIfen*a).  S.  Oteeta.  July. 

Europe.     1758. 

HARDT  EYKBORBEW   BBBUBS^ 
R.  atatt^rmu  (Aoaterid-ieeeerf-alafeenMMl. 
Green.    May.    South  Bnro;**.     U 

—  -^on^fwel^o'A'a  (narrow-leaved  "U  SOu  €kc<-a. 

May.    South  Europe.     16j9- 
J3<i/eii'Hea(  Balearic).    9t.    Greea.    Mj*. 

South  Europe. 
/o'tf  if-«rs^c'nMf  (ttOwtr-^d/fed-imni:^  91. 

Green.    May.    South  B«irope. 

—  ^— ft/tUa'am^reis  (goIden-«4^^-leuved).    M. 

Green.  May-  South  Europe. 
/t/IUa-mmeulaftm  (apctted-ieev«4}.     m 

Green.  May.  South  Borooc, 
Hlf^niee  (Spaniah).   M.    arean.   H^. 

South  Europe. 

—  bturifo'Hua  (boz-leaved).     t. 

Mav.    NumMia.     1890. 

—  eardioet/rpuM  (beart-poddcd).     183S. 

—  puMteena  (downy).    4.    Pale  yellow. 

Fraaee.    1817* 

—  ITi'dMiM  (WieUe'a).    6.    188». 

Rhap£D08Po'ea.  (From  rkmfi»^  0 
needle,  and  sporoM,  a  seed.  Mat.  orl, 
Acanthadt  [Acanthaeeooj.  LiniL.,  %'I^ 
andria  l-MoHogpnia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perenniala,  froaa    I 
Indies.    For  culture,  tee  J oiTt'ci  a.. 

R,  frtu'^rm  (smooth).  Rose,  yellow.    Jui 

—  oesM'la  (clothed).    Violet.    Joae.     18^. 

Rha'pis.     (From  rhapiM^  a  needle;  1^ 

sharp-pointed  leaves.     Nat.  onL«  i^afaai 

[Palmacee].      Linn.,    ^-Polyfmum  1- 

Monaecia.    Allied  to  Chamaerops.) 

Greenhouse  Palms.    Suckers  gcaeTaliy,  ael  bf     < 
division  at  the  roots ;  rich,  sandy  1< 
quire  the  protection  of  the  greeahuuse  ;  bet  > 


will  probablj  succeed  in  warm  eituatjaes  ee&  ei 

doors. 

R,  onmiiina'tfsa  (rsed-/c«eerf).   <K. 
tember.    Carolina.     iTfiO. 

—  t^tperm  (rough).  Oreoi,   May. 

—  eordmft*  (heart  twxrf).    Green. 

France. 
-^ fiahtlUfo^rwU  (fiaa«ehaped).    C 
gust.    China.    1774. 

Rhafo'htiouk.    (From  rfco,  rbnkari, 

and  Ponticut,  Pontiu.    Nat  ord^  Cmmp*- 

sites  [A8teraee8e].    Linn^  19- 

'S  Frustnuua,    Allied  to  Serratnla.1 

Hardy,  purple-flowered,  herbaeeoua  pr  r eeeisisj 
seeds  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring;  eam- 
iiion  garden-eoil. 

A.  Pol/e'sti  (Pallaa's).    84.    July. 
1818. 

—  pt^hkrum  (pretty).    Caueasua,    I8I7. 

—  semria^amm  (membranous).  94.  July.  Swii 

land.    Ift40. 

—  -~-  lyrm'tmm  (lyre-lMve^.  S.  July.  Si 

land.     I8I9. 

—  KftC^'rem  (one- flowered).    1|.  July.  SI 

i706> 
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Rhse'dia.       (Named    aftor    Bheede, 

kuthor  of  the  Hortut  Mnlabarinu,    NhI. 

ord.y  Ouitifera  [ClasiacesB].    Linn.,  12- 

IcoMandria  ^-Polygynia.) 

Sto¥«  evergreen.  Cuttmire  of  ebootSi  Tmther 
ripe,  in  eand,  under  *  bel1>{Klau,  and  in  %  moist 
bottocn-beaC ;  eendjr  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  50"  to  5&°;  aommer.  6o**  to  8S<^. 

R.  Jaaa^niea  (Javanese).    Java.    1890. 

Kas*UK.    Rhubarb.     (From  Bha^  the 

Russian  name  of  the  river  Wolga,  near 

which  the   Rhubarb  was  found.      Nat. 

ord..  Buckwheats  [Poly^^onacee].    Linn., 

9'Enneandria  2Trigynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceoue  perennials.  Seeds  in  spring, 
and  division  of  the  plant  then,  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  Bweil(   deep,  rieh,  loamj   aoiL     See 

KHUSAaS. 

Jl.  mmtrt^le  (southern).  8.  Purple.  Nepanl.  1823. 

—  ilawin'o/.-aiin   (Austrian).     5.     White.     Uay. 

Austria.     1800. 

—  Ct^tpieum  (Caspian).  0.  White,  ftlay.  Rasaia. 

1817. 

—  cemm^ctum  (compact).     8.     White,  green. 

May.     TarUry.    J '58. 

—  cr99pum  (curled).    6-     White.     May      1800. 
— femeatrpftum  (windowed).    0.    White.    May. 

1/80. 

—  kf'bridum  (hybrid).    6.   White,  green.    May. 

Asia.     1778- 

—  ieaeorhifxum  (white-rooted).    Striped.    May. 

Siberia.     1837< 

—  ru^tatu  (noddiug-yfoioered)*   8.   White.   May. 

Siberia.     1800. 

—  pmimaftum  (hand-Zeaved).    5.    White,  green. 

June.     Hucharia.     1703. 

—  ilAa|M'ii/fettm  (Rhap»ntic).  4.   White,  green. 

May.    Asia.     1573. 
"^rf^eB   Icnmnt- leaned).     3.     White,    green. 
May.     Levant.     1794. 

—  SiUfrieum  (Siberian).    0.    White.    May.    Si- 

beria.    1800. 
~  TaUfrieum  (Tartar'sn).     S.     White,  green. 
May.    TarUry.     I7gs. 

—  mmdmiaftuM  (wave  leaned).    4.    While,  green. 

May.    China.    17S4. 

Rhx'xia.      (From  r/texU,  a  rupture; 

supposed  cure  for  ruptures.    Nat.  ord., 

Melaslomadi  [MelastomacesB].    Linn.,  8- 

Octandria  l-Afonttffynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  North  American  plants, 
bloomioK  in  July.  Division  and  cuttings  under  a 
hand-li{cht;  peat  and  loam.  Most  of  the  pcren- 
niale  will  sneered  in  a  peat-border. 

Jl.  anguatifo'tia  (narmw-leaved).  4.  White.  181S. 

—  ci/tVs'i  (bair-fnnited).     I.     Purple.     1818, 

—  jrtfriii'na(  Mary  land).    %.     Purple.     17S9. 

—  —  ruAif'^oireddiah).     |.     Pink.     1823. 
^  Virgifmica  (Virginian).    |.    Purple.     17S0. 

Bhimope'tai.uh.  (From  rhiriy  a  nose, 
and  petuhtnt  a  petal ;  base  of  tlie  upper 
«epaL  NaL  ord.,  Lily  worts  [Liliaceee]. 
Linn.,  6Hexandria  \-Monogynia,  Aliied 
to  Fritillaria  and  Liliuro.) 

HaHy  bulb.  Division  in  spring ;  mndy,  rich 
loawx* 

if.  JCemrJrM'  (Kareline's).     Pale    pink  ••potted. 
Jannary.    Ural.    1834. 


RBipn>o*PTBBn.    (From  rhipU,  a  fan 
andp^is,  a  fern;  fonnationof  the  fronds. 
Nat.  ord.,  Fcrm  [Polypodiaoese].    Linn. 
24-  Cryptoyamia  1  -FiUces, } 

Stove,  brownish  -  yellow  -  spored  Pcma.  9e< 
Pbbh«. 

R,  bi/urea'ta  (two-forked).    March.    W.  Ind. 
^  fmnieula'eea  (fennel-ZeaeedJ.   March.  W.  Ind. 

—  pe//ii'/a  fithield-/eawd).     March.    8.  Amer. 

—  triparli'ta  (three-parted).    March.    Braaii. 

Rhi'psaltb.  (From  rhips,  a  willow- 
branoh ;  referring  to  the  flexible  bratiches. 
Nat.  ord.,  Indian  Figs  [Gactacesej.  Linn., 
l^-Ieoutndria  i-Monoyynia.) 

Greenhouse  saeculenta.  Cuttings,  dried  at  the 
base  for  a  few  daya  before  inserting  in  rouvh 
gravel  or  brick-rubbish  |  sandy  kmm,  brick- 
rubbbh,  and  leaf-oaoold.  Winter  temp.,  40"  to 
35** ;  Slimmer,  00^  to  83^ 

R.  itrockic^ta  (forked).  |.  Greenbh-yellow.  March. 
Buenoa  Ayres.     1843. 

—  (^syHha  (Casaytha).  1.  TeUow.  September. 

W.  Ind.     1738. 

—  jfroiMfi/fo'ra  (large-flowered).  1.  White.  Jnly. 

S.  Amer.     1818. 

—  HookerWna  (Hooker's),    t.   White.  August. 

W.  Ind. 

—  mesembrfanthoPdeg     (mesembrvantbemam  • 

like).    ^.    White.    8.  Amer.     18 1 7- 

—  partuCtiea  (parasitic).  I.  Yellow.  9.Amer.l800. 

—  tpathulafta  (spathulate).  Yellow.  July.  Bratil. 

1880. 

Raizo'PHORi.  Mangrove.  (From  rhisa, 
a  root,  and  phareOf  to  bear ;  Uie  branches 
send  down  roots  like  the  Banyan  tree. 
Nat.  ord..  Mangroves  [Rhizophoraceflsl. 
Linn.,  ll-Dotlecandria  1-Afunogynia,) 

Not  likely  to  be  muek  cultivated  until  we  ob- 
tain salt-water  aquariums  in  oar  large  tropical 
houses.  The  Mangrove  flouriabea  in  rieh,  loamy 
soil,  in  thiikeu,  by  the  aide  of  the  oeean,  in  tro- 
pical latitttden,  and  possesses  the  strikiD{(  feature 
that  the  seeds  vegetate  while  attached  to  the 
plant,  and  send  out  a  long  radicle,  whieh  gene- 
rally reaches  the  aoft  mad,  while  the  top  pats  out 
leave* ;  numbers  of  plants  are  thus  joined  to- 
gether, something  in  the  same  way  as  the  Banyan- 
tree. 

R.  JTo'f^f  to  (Mangle).  10.  Pale  yellow.C. Ind.  1820. 

Rhoda'nthe.  ( From  rhodon^  a  rose,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.  Nat  ord..  Composites  [As- 
teraoea  J  .Linn.,1 0-5ynyeAtf«ial.>£f  uoifts.) 

Greenhouse  annual.  Seeds,  sown  in  September, 
in  a  hotbed;  and  alao  in  Mareb,  for  plants  to 
bloom  in  spring  and  summer ;  sandy  loam,  and 
leaf-mould,  and  fibry  peat,  to  sow  and  prick  oft 
in ;  as  the  plants  are  put  in  their  flowering  pots, 
use  dried,  rotten  cow-dung  and  silver  sand  freely. 
After  the  first  potting,  an  airy  place  in  the  green- 
house. 

R.Mangle'sU  (Captain  Mansle's).     1|.     Boee, 
yellow.    June.    Swan  River.     1839. 

RHODDONy  or  RODDOM-TIIEK.  Py*rus 
aticupa*ria, 

Rhodode'ndron.  {Fromrhoion,  a  roBe, 
and  dendron,  a  tree.  Mat  ord..  Htathworts 
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[Erioaeett].    linn.,  lO-Deetrndria  l-Mo- 
tiotfjftiia.) 

Seed*  in  •prias,  in  •hallow  p«M,  in  nndy 
peat,  and  kept  in  *  eioae,  cool  frame  vntil  the 
■eedlinge  are  fit  to  be  handled,  when  thej  ehould 
be  pricked  off  into  umilar  eoil,  and  frraduallj  ez- 
poaed  to  aun  and  air ;  lajrera,  cither  in  ipring  ur 
autumn  ;  cuttings  of  young  ihoota.  wh<qivthe  baae 
dose  to  the  older  wood  ia  getting  firm,  inaerted  in 
aiWer  aand,  and  placed,  at  first,  in  a  cold  frame. 
and  afterwards  In  a  little  bottom-heat;  sandy 

{»eat  ia  the  bestt  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  clayey 
oam  the  next  t  kitchen-garden  soil,  and  soil  of 
any  kind  containing  or  resting  upon  calcareous 
matter,  the  worst.  The  Tsrieties  of  the  arbo^reumt 
campanula'ium,  ttc,  require  a  little  proteetion  to 
have  Ihem  in  their  beauty. 

STOyE  EVEBOBEBN  SHRUBS. 
Jl.  Brookeafnmm  (Rajah  Brooke's).  Reddtsh-Ml- 
raon. .  November.    Borneo.    1848. 

—  ChampforuB  (Mn,  Champion's).  7»  Pink.  April. 

Hong-Kong.    1851. 

—  grtftUe  fslender).  0.  Bright  red.  Borneo.  1848. 

—  /aes'niewm  (Javanese).  .  4.    Oranga,  red.    All 

aeasons.    Java.    1847. 
'^  longifio'rum    (long  •  flowered).     8.    Criais<». 
Borneo.     1848. 

—  JVtte^'rtctmi  (Neilgherry).  Rose,  white.  May. 

Nepaul.    1840. 

—  retu'Mum  (hlunt-iea9«<l)*    14*    Scarlet.    May. 

Sumatra.     1818. 

—  9eriieUU^tum  (wborl-^esM^.  Bcddiah.  Borneo. 

1848. 
HALF-UABDT  EVEBOREGK  SHRUBS. 

JL  mmthopt/gom  Iheudtd-Jlowered).   S.   Purple. 
May.    Nepaul.     18i0. 

<~  arhofreum  (tree).80.Searlet.  May.  Nepaal.lMl. 

Aar*s'/Mai  (bearded).    Bed.   April.   Ne- 
paul.   1837. 

—  — —  einnami/nieum  (cinnamon).  SO.  Purple. 

June.    Nepaul.     1830. 

—  ——  nifveum  (snowy-wAi/e).  SO.  White.  March. 

Nepaul.     1817* 

—  — —  Pmttto'nU  (Mr.  Paxton's).  Crimson.  May. 

Khooscea.     I8S7* 
JioUiam/$Ui  (Mr.  RolUsaon'a).  Crimson. 

May.    Nepaul.    liS7* 

rt^teum  (rosy).  SO.  Roee.  April.  Nepaul. 

•>  — *—  tmikgwlntum  ^blood-coloured).  SO.dcarlec. 

April.    Nepaul.    1817. 

—  campamUi^tum  (bell-flowered).  4.  Pale  pink. 

May.    Nepaul.    18SS. 
^  ^fmabwrifmHn  (cinaabar-/eio«retf}. 

—  eitifnum  (citron-jfowereii).  Lemon.  May.  Java. 

1854 
~  Dathn^tim  (Lady  Dalhonsie*s).  7-  TeUowiah- 
white.    March.    Sikkim.     i860. 

—  0<&eo'mt(Oibson*s).6.White.  May.  Khooseea. 

1837.     Deciduous. 
*  flmmfeum  (milky-green-leuMd)*  >•  Pink.  March. 

Sikkim,  Himalay».     ISftO. 
^'Lapp&nirvm  (Lapland).  ^»  Crimson.   April. 

Lapland.     18SS. 

—  Unidcftum  (scaly).  |.    Rose.    Nepaul.    18SQ. 

—  Madd^ni  (Mi^or  Maddea*s).  7<  Blu«h.  May. 

Himalaya. 
-^  MeitfrtUfeka  (Mettemich's).     Purple.    May. 
Japan. 

—  wl'eeiim  (snowy-l^avMl).  LUae.  May.  Sikkim, 

Himalaya.     18M. 

—  •do'sttm  (bristly).    1.   Purple.    Nepaul.  ISSi. 

HARDT  SVEEaREEN  SHRUBS. 

H.  ulh^fit^rum  (white-flowered).  S.  Whit*.  June. 
N.  Amer.    18S6. 


Maick.  fik^ 


S.     ParpSs. 


It  harMtmm  (b«ard«l.^eMe/«D.  S.  NcpnL  ttl| 

^  Cuii/t/rmimim  (Californiaa).  Piak.  Juas.  Oaii. 
fomia. 

—  Cawdchaflintm  (Kamtschatku).  Purple.  Kaasl- 

sehatka.    1808. 
^  Cmimmkitfnae  (Catawba).     4.    Pwple.    Jdy. 

N.  Amer.    1809. 
^  C«fosft«'<(Cataeby's).  4.Pnplc.  May.  N. 

1810. 

—  Came^9tamn  (Caneaslan).  1.  Purple. 

Caucasua.    180S. 
.—  -— —  atramlfnemm  (straw-eolearcd).  1. 
April. 

—  cAmiMMf'efMt  (gnMind..ciatua).  4*  P*'^ 

May.    Austria.     I78fl. 

—  ekrif$€fiUhuM  (yellow  •  flowered). 

June.    Siberia.    I79fl« 

—  cHiaftmm  (fringed).  Boee,  white. 

kim,  Himalaya. 

—  X>aii'rte«M  (Daurian).  S.  Purple. 

beria.    1780. 

—  — —  tftrO'Vffrvn  (dark  green). 

March.    Siberia. 

—  Fvfrrerm  (lira.  Parrer'a).    8.    Lilae. 

China.     18S0 
—/errn^iieiMn  (rusty  4e«Mtf).  14.  ScarleCJi 

Switaerland.    1751. 
o'iAwm  (whiu).  I.  White.  Ji 

neea.    1830. 

—  Ay'ftriAMN  (Her6err«-hybrid).     Piak.    July. 

—  hvewftum  (hairy-Zaanerf).    \\.   ScarleC   Jaae. 

Switaerland.    ififtfi. 
vcrieyv'ftmi  (variegated  feawaQ.  1. 

let.    June.    1800. 
/o'ewn  (yellow).  TdWwiah.  AH 

Java.    1047* 
~  ma'cVJmtraa  (largest).  St.  Pink.  July.  N. 

17041. 
a'ifrum  (white).    IS.    White.    Julv. 

—  Po'iitieMm  (Pontic).   IS.  Purple.    May.  GA^ 

ralter.    17fl3. 
aqfrti^yztem  (myrtle-leaved).  IS.  P«plt 

May.    Gibraltar.     176S. 
— •Ah/«»m  (blunt-JMved).  4.  Purple.  Kv 

Armenia. 
odort^tum  (awoet«ccnted).  3.  Rak.  Jalr- 

1820. 

—  pwMefa'tem  (dotted-leaae^.    4.    Pink.   J^ 

N.  Amer.    1786. 

—  — moyut  (larger).    6.    Pink.    July. 

—  pmrjnt'remm  (purple).    Sft.    Purple.   J^y.  N. 

Amer. 

—  Pt^nkU  (Pursh*s).  White.  July.  Jctecy.  lOlt- 

—  rkoda^ra  (nd-Jlomered),    Red,  purple.    May. 

N.  Amer.    IjUj. 


Bhodosto'xa.  (From  rhodom^  a  ros^ 
and  ttomot  a  month :  the  opening  of  ifat 
tuhe  of  oorolla.  Nat.  ord.,  Ci.iip4wrfi 
[Ginchonaoea].  Linn.,  ti-PemUmdna  U 
Afonogynia.    Allied  to  Gardenia.) 

Stove  eter^reen  shruba.  Cnttiuna  of  ike  yuuaf 
shoots  in  aaiui,  under  a  bcO-Blaaa,  and  a  bettam* 
heat  I  aaady,  flbry  loam  and  ^hrf  peal.  Wiaut 
tettp.,  48"  to  60"  s  aummer,  ftf*  te  8S". 

B.0«rdaso/dM(6ardeDia-Uke).    White.  Aptil. 
1848. 

Rhopa'la.    8€€  Bopa'i^ 

Rhobabb.  Ehe^um  rhap^'nUemm^  M.  kj^- 

bridum,  R,  undmi^titmif  and  i2.  palmm'tmk 

Varieties, — There  are  sev^Mral  r^netioii 

1  of  .which  the  most  preieimhle  an  iho 
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Tobolsk;  Gigantic,  Victoria  (best),  and 
Banks,  or  Elford. 

The  8oU  best  snited  to  it  is  light,  rich, 
deep,  anshaded,  and  moderately  moist. 

Sowi»g,—li  may  be  propagated  by 
enttings,  but  usually  by  seed.  Sow  soon 
after  it  is  ripe,  in  September  or  October, 
in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  an  inch 
deep,  the  plants  to  remain  where  raised  ; 
for  idthough  they  will  bear  remoring,  yet 
it  always  checks  and  somewhat  lessens 
their  growth.  When  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring,  ttiin  to  six  or 
aght  inches  asunder,  and  let  the  surface 
of  the  ground  about  them  be  loosened 
with  the  hoe.  At  the  close  of  summer, 
when  it  can  be  determined  which  are  the 
strongest  plants,  finally  thin  to  four  feet, 
or  the  Gigantic  and  Victoria  to  six.  Break 
down  the  flower-stems  as  often  as  they  are 
produced.  In  autumn  remove  the  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  point  in  a  little  well- 
putrefied  stable-dung,  and  earth  up  the 
stools.  In  the  spring,  hoe  the  bed,  and  as 
the  stalks  when  blanched  are  much  more 
deHcate  in  taste,  require  less  sugar  to  be 
rendered  palatable,  and  are  greatly  im- 
proved in  appearance,  dig  a  trench  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  earth  from  it 
place  about  a  foot  thick  over  the  stool. 
This  covering  must  be  removed  when  the 
eutting  ceases,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
grow  at  liberty.  As  the  earth  in  wet  sea- 
sons is  apt  to  induce  decay,  the  covering 
may  be  advantageously  formed  of  coal- 
ashes  or  drift-sand.  Chimney-pots  and 
butter-firkins  make  good  coverings  for 
blanching. 

To  obtain  ^««c(.— Two-year-old  plants 
often  produce  seed,  but  in  their  third 
year  always.  It  must  be  gathered  as  soon 
asi  ripe,  and  great  care  taken  that  none  is 
scattered  over  the  beds,  for  the  plants 
thence  produced  often  spring  up,  and 
greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by  growing 
unobserved  amongst  them. 

Forcing. — Plant  a  single  row  three  feet 
apart  in  ground  that  has  been  trenched 
two  spades  deep,  and  dressed  with  well- 
putrefied  dung  at  the  time.  The  forcing 
may  commence  in  December ;  first  cover 
either  with  sea-kale  or  common  garden- 
pots  (twelves),  but  chimney-pots  are  still 
better,  the  leaf-stalks  becoming  much 
longer  and  finer,  and  envelope  them  with 
fermenting  dung.  A  frame  is  much  less 
objectionable,  formed  by  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
altemaUng  with  the  plants.  Theae  are  to  \ 


be  three  feet  high  above  ground,  and  the 
space  between  ^e  two  rows  of  stakes  two 
feet  at  the  bottom,  but  approaching  each 
other,  and  fastened  by  cross  pieces,  so  aa 
to  be  only  fifteen  inches  apart  at  top.  To 
the  sides  and  top  stout  lathes  are  fixed, 
as  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  to  pre- 
vent tfie  dung  falling  upon  the  plants. 
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The  dung  may  be  either  fresh,  or  that 
which  has  already  undergone  termenta- 
tion,  placed  all  round  the  frame  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  the  top  covered  with 
long  litter.  The  temperature  in  the  in- 
terior should  have  a  range  from  53°  to 
60°.  If  it  rises  higher,  two  or  three 
large  holes  made  through  the  top  soon 
correct  it 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced  without  either 
pots  or  frame,  by  merely  covering  the 
plants  six  inches  deep  with  light  litter, 
care  being  taken  that  the  plants  are  not 
injured. 

Mr.  Knight's  mode  of  forcing  is  to 
place  in  the  winter  as  many  plants  as 
necessary  in  large,  deep  pots,  each  pot 
receiving  as  many  as  it  can  contain,  and 
the  interstices  entirely  filled  up  by  fine, 
sandy  loam,  washed  in.  The  tops  of  the 
roots  are  placed  on  a  level  with  each 
other,. and  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face. These  being  covered  with  inverted 
pots  of  the  same  size,  may  be  placed  in 
a  vinery  or  hotbed,  and  on  the  approach 
of  spring,  any  time  after  January,  any 
room  or  cellar  will  be  suQci^ntly  warm. 
If  copiously  supplied  with  water,  the 
plants  vegetate  rapidly  and  vigorously, 
and  each  pot  will  produce  three  succes- 
sional  cuttings,  the  first  two  being  the 
most  plentifuL  As  soon  as  the  third  is 
gathered,  the  roots  may  be  changed,  and 
those  removed  replanted  in  the  ground^ 
when  they  will  attain  sufficient  strength 
to  be  forced  again  in  a  year's  time.  If 
not,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  year- 
old  roots  raised  from  cuttings,  or  even 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  are  sufficiently 
strong  for  use. 

Pfopa^ion  by  Divwum.— Mr.  Bogers, 
a  sneoessful  cultivator,  says,  that  when 
the  vhnbarb  is  propagated  by  the  root, 
oare  must  be  taken  to  retain  a  bud  oa 
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the  otown  of  eaob  offset,  together  with 
a  biiiaU  portion  of  the  root  itself,  with,  if 
possible,  some  fibres  attached  to  it. 
These  offsets  may  be  taken  from  roots 
of  three  or  fonr  years  old  without  injury 
to  the  plant.  They  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  at  the  same 
distance  and  in  the  same  manned  as  ad- 
vised (%T  the  seedlings. 

Rtn/s.  Sumach.  (From  rhudd,  red  ; 
colour  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Aiiacards 
[Anaoardiacee].  Linn.,  6-Pentandria  3* 
Tri^ynia,) 

Hardy  deeidnoai  treM  tnd  •hrubt.  Bjr  leedt, 
Isjert,  and  cuttings  of  roots  and  ahoora ;  Hghr, 
llbrjr  loam.  We  have  omttad  all  dw  f^raetriitraM 
and  itote  •pecieaexeepfc/aoa'iiica,  which  require* 
•*  greenhouse. 

B-  wnefla  (amela).    40.    Nepaul.     1823. 

» arom^Ueu  (aromatic).    8.    Yellow.    May.   N. 

Amer.    1773* 
•>  eopa/li*$ta  (|pim-eopaI).  0.  Green,  yellow.  An- 

gust.     N.  Amer.     lOSH. 
>  •  ^—  ifuca'Htha  (white>flowered).  4.  Whitish. 

August.    N.  Amer. 

—  cmiafria  (coriaria-<ffa»0tf).   tO«  Oreea,  yellow. 

Julj.    S.  Amer.     1640. 
•-  co'ftmw  (wild-olive).    0.    Palo  purple.    June. 

Mouth  Europe.     lOsS. 
»  dtverH/o'tia  (rarioua-leared).    Oreenish-whlte. 

J  une.    California. 

—  dineni'loba  (Tarious-iohed).  fl.  White.  June* 

California.     ISiS. 
"  e'l^gatu  (e\efmnt).  10. Red.  July.  N.Amer.  17S6. 

—  gttrbra  (smooch).   8.  Oreeo,  jellow.  Augusi. 

N.  Amer.    1736. 

—  — —  eoecHnem  (scarlet).    18.    Bed.    June.  N. 

Amer. 
--  —^  dioi'ea  (dioedona).  8.  Greenish.  Juljr.  N. 
Amer. 

—  Jaoafniea  (Javanaae).  10.  White.  Aaguat.  Java. 

»7M. 

—  ojiyoM'/iMa  (hawthorn-like).  6.  Green,  yellow. 

Barbery.     1833. 

—  pu*wMa  (dwarf.  Poieenoits).  1.  Green,  yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1806. 

—  rt^dieans  (rooting).   S.    Green,  yellow.   June. 

N.  Amer.    Creeper. 
<— mirroea'rpm  (amall-fmited).    3.    Green, 

yellow.    June.    N.  Amer.    Climber. 
^  •^—  nolvfbiliM  -(twining).     8.     Green,   yellow. 

June.    N.  Amer.    Climber. 
—•  -**  oN/g>a'W«  (common).  Green,  yellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    Creeper. 

—  fiMM'o/eiu  (sweet-saelling).      fl.      Greenish- 

yellow.   'Hay.     N.  Amer. 

—  tppMna  (fever).  30.  Green,  yellow.  July.  N. 

Amer.     1030. 

—  -— •  mrbtni/aoenM  (tree-like).  SS.  Green,  yellow. 

July. 

—  —— /rut€f§ctm»  (shrubby).  6.  Green,  yellow. 

July. 

—  undmta'tn  (waved-Zeatierf).  8.  Whitish-yellow. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18  iS 

—  vffrnda  (varnish).  16.  Qreen,  yellow.  July.   N. 

Amer.     1713. 

—  vermiefferu  (varnish-bearing).  10.  Green,  yel- 

low.   Nepaul.     1H3S. 

Rhtnooolo'ssum.  (From  rhynchon^  a 
beak,  and  glo99a^  a  tongue ;  form  of  (tie 


lip  of  the  flower.  Nat  ord.,  Qetnerworfg 
[Gesneraceao].  Linn.,  2-2>iaitiria  l-lf*^ 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Didymocarpas. ) 

Greenhouse  biennial.  Seeds  in  hotbed,  in 
spring,  and,  after  being  potted  ofF,  flowered  in  cbe 
plant  stove  or  greenhouse ;  peat  ajod  Uwan,  with  a 
little  silver  sand  and  leaf-moald. 

Rm  Zeytm^mieum  (Ceylon).  1.  Bins.  July.  Otfiaa. 

1844. 

BoYNCOSPE'iiifiTX.  (From  rhymckus,  a 
beak,  and  tpermaj  a  seed.  Nat.  or<l.. 
Dogbanes  [Apocynaceao].  Linn.,  b-Pem- 
taiidria  i-MtMogynUu  AUied  to  Apoc^- 
num.) 

An  evergreen  dlmber,  requiring  greewhoMe 
traaMnent,  to  be  grown  in  loan  and  peat,  mmd  le  ^ 
propagated  by  cuttings  umler  a  beU-jclaas,  la  eaad. 

A. /oeiyifiioi'ief  (jasmine-like),  a.   White.    Joiy. 
Shanghai.     1845. 

EsTTiDOPHT'LLUif.  (From  rhjiU,  a 
wrinkle,  and  pkytlon^  a  leaf.  Kat.  arA^ 
Oeinenoorti  [Gesneraceie].  Linn^  1«- 
DidynanUa  %-Angio9p€rmuu  AUied  to 
Gloxinia.) 

For  ealture,  mc  Gn'smaA. 

A.  muricutn'ttun  (eared).    Red,  jtXLuw»    Asic«.<4. 
BrasiL     1834. 

RiBBOM  Gra.88.     Aru'ndo. 

Ri'bes.    Currant.     (From  thf»  Arab^ 

name   of  a  planL     Nat.  ord.,   Carromt- 

worU  [Grossulariacea].    Linn.,  tV-Z're- 

Ulrtdria  l-Monoggnia.) 

Hardy  deeidnons  shrubs,  exeept  psaecte^NM, 
whieh  iMuirea  shelter.  Nearly  all  bluons  m  A^evL 
Seeds,  eniefly,  for  freah  mrtetieat  cnttiyy  ^ 
ripened  shoota  in  apring  er  natunn,  ia  the  e^ra 
ground;  good  fardca-aoiL  Sc«  Cm 
GooaiBiaaT. 

R,  aeinUtfre  (needle-splaerf).    White. 

—  aeuminaftum  (pointed-leaii^).    f .    Greea«h. 

yellow.    Nepaul.     1837. 
•>  alMae'relHei  (white-ncned).    4.    Gsaca.    N. 
Amer. 

—  alpPnum  (alpine).    S.    Green.    Briiaia. 

>-  — ~  baee^ferwm  (beny-beariag).    a.    Onea. 

Britain. 
fo'tiiS'9mHe/e^aB  (vnriegated-lcavadN    a. 

Green.    Uav.    Bntain. 

—  ——]ni'mf torn  (dwarf).    8.    Green. 
ate'rito  (barren).    3.    Green. 

—  ci'/ro-parpM'ream  (dark  purple).    4 

Siberia.     ISStf. 

—  ouVevm  (golden).  8.  Tdlow.  May.  Hi 

IRIS. 
prmfeoM  (early).  8.  TeUow.  N.  Aascr.  I8IX. 

—  — —  eeiV/iaMa  (late).    8.   Yellow.  June.    X. 

Amer.     1813. 

niUfftum  (sbargy-lnwed).  8.  7eIW«.  K. 

Amer.    1813. 

—  Carpttfihiemm  (Carpathian).   4.  Green. 

pathia.     18  IS. 

—  ce'ream  (wazy-iea«e4).   1.    White.    N. 

1887. 

—  ef$¥^t^ti  (dof-braadile).  4.  On 

I7S». 

/nf'ete-eea/ee'lo   (prickly -fraked;.     4. 

Purpiiah.    Lake  Hproa. 
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B.  cspMfAtM/nfttU'gUifkro  (nnoolli.fraUed).  4. 
Whilitb.     Rudiinn**  Bajr. 

—  dimetfniha  (twin-prickM).  4.  Oreen,  yellow. 

May.    Siberia.     1/81. 

—  diimriem'tum  (straKKling).  7.  Wbite,  red.    N. 

Amer.     1820. 

—  >f'i'mfli  (yellow).    0,  Tellow.   N.  Amer.  1819. 

—  >rf/rid«m  (florid).  4.   Yellow.   N.Aroer.   1/29. 
grandiftt/rum  (large-flowered).  4.  Yellow. 

N.  Amer 
parttiftt/rmm  (smelUflowered).  4.  N.Amer. 

—  giaci^U  (frosen).    4.    Yellow.   Nepaul.    1823. 

—  glanduit/sum  (glanded).      8.     Greeny  yellow. 

Peru.     1B90. 
^  Gitrd&M  (Gordon's).    0.    Yellow,  red. 

—  grafeile  (ftlendcr).  4.  Green,  white.   N.  Amer. 

1812. 

—  proaflii/a'rfii(roifjrA-gootebcrry}.     4.     Green. 

England. 

Beueritifna  (Beseer'i).  4.  White.  Craeow. 

brneteu*taiy»x%c\e^).    4.     Green,  white. 

— HfmaZojra'iM  (Himalayan).      4.      Green, 

white.    March.     Himalayas.     I8S8. 

—  <— —  maeroe^rpa  (large-berried).    4.    Green, 

white. 
TteHniifta  (reclined).    4.    Green,  white. 

Germany.     1781* 
«ptiM«<'Mfma  (moat-apiny).     4.     Green, 

white.    Britain. 
tubinf*rmia  (few-prickled).  4-  Grecn.white. 

—  ^va-eriftpa  (•mooth-berried).    4.   Green, 

white.     Britain. 
— >  keter&trichum  (Tariable-haired}.    a.    Purple. 
Altai.     1837. 

—  lIudMonia'num  (Hudeon'i  Bay).    4.    White. 

Hodnon't  Bar. 

—  ian^Hre  (lake).  4.  Yellow,  green.  N.  Amer.  1811. 
eekina*tym  (hedgehog).    \^.    Greenish- 
yellow 

—  mnerora'nthum  (large-apined).  4.  Green.  May. 

—  MemMief»u  (Menaiea*).  S.  Bed.  May.  California. 

1830. 

—  mirrophjf'Uum  (email-leaved).  6.  Bed.  Mexico. 

—  muitijlf/rum  (many-flowered),  ft.  Green.  Hun- 
gary.    1899. 

(black),    ft.    Green.    Britain. 
fta'ero-etVfde  {green«berried).  ft.  Bnsua, 

—  foliia-vmriegt^tU  (variegated-leaved).   5. 

Britain. 

—  n^cemn  (snowy).   8.  White.   N.  Amer.    1890. 

—  opuHfo'Hum  (ftuelder-rose-lraTcd).    Russia. 

—  orienia'le  (eastern).   4.    Green,  yellow.    May. 

Syria.     1894. 

—  ompaemntho¥de»   (hawthorn-like).    S.    Green, 

white.     N.  Amer.     170S« 

—  petrmfwn  (rock).    4.    Red.    May*    England. 
-^  proettfmbena  (trailing).     ^.     Purple.     May. 

Dahuria.     1804. 

—  wro9traftum  (prostrate).    1^.    Yellow.    >Isy. 

N.  Amer.     1819. 

—  — —  imgifUfrum  (loose-flowered).    4.    Green, 

yellow.    N.  Amer.     1812. 

—  ptmcta'tum  (dotted-^aned).  9.  Green,  yellow. 

Chili.    I82fl.     Bali-hardv. 

—  rrwiiufmiim  (resinous).    S.    Yellow,  green.    N. 

Amer.     ISOft. 

—  r/"r«iM  (stiff).    0.    Green.    N.Amer.     1819. 

—  rvrArwm  (red).    4.    Green.    Britun. 

■'/ftMn  (white).    4.    Green.    BriUln. 

eo'nMwii   (flesh-coloured-Aerried).       4. 

Green.    Britain. 
. f^liiM  aflho  (leaves  white).    4.    Greeti. 

—  fefHitWteo  (leaves  yellow).    4.    Green. 

.— Awr/e'fMe  (garden).    4.    Green.    Britain. 

»  ■    —  Sil>¥ri€tnn  (Siberian.    RuMMitm  CurratU). 

0.    Greeaish-jellow.    Russia. 


A.  rn'hrum  ^ie^aire  (wood).  4.  Green.  Britain* 

variegtftum  (striped-^CTTted).   4.    OreeSh 

Austria. 

—  $angu9neum  (bloody).  0.  Blood.  N.Amer.  I8?flL 
a/tro-r^bena  (dark  red).    0.    Dark  red. 

N.  Amer. 

—  — —  glutnu^tmrn  (clammy).     0.     Pale  pink. 

N.  Amer. 

—  ^—'  mmtoafcettm  (mallow-like).  0.  Dark  pink. 

N.  Amer. 

—  BtiTofHte  (rock).  4.  Green.  May.  Siberia.  1819* 
-~  Bett/tum  (bristly).     4.      Green,    white.      N. 

Amer.     1810. 

—  ipeeit/tum  (showy).    4.    Crimson.    May.  Ca- 

lifornia.    1899. 

—  tpica'tum  (itpiked-yfowered).  4.Green.EnglM)d. 

—  teitMifto^rum  (slender-flowered).    0.    Yellow. 

N.  Amer.     1819. 

— fru^etU'Mteo  (yellow-berried).  0.  Yellow. 

/rtt'tflM-ii<'fro(bliickish'berried).0.  Yellow. 

•— Arf/fdMm  (three-cleft-eo/^xed).   Quebec.    1624. 

—  tri'ate  ;sad-coloured-/(owered).  3.  Siberia.  1820. 

—  eiscost'stimwm  (very  clammy).     4.     Yellow. 

N.  Amer.    1820. 

Rich  Pafbr  is  prepared  from  AraUa 
pt^ryri/era, 

Richa'boia.  (Named  after  Z.  C. 
Richard^  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Arad$  [AradacesB].  linn.,  l-H^ptandria 
l-Monogynia.) 

better  known  as  Ct/Ua  Sthitfpic9t  or  the 
Arum-plant.  Greenhouse  herbaceous  perenniai- 
Suckers  and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring  |  rich, 
flbry  loam.  Winter  tamp.,  85<^  to  48*' {  should  be 
kept  dryish  for  a  time  before  growing,  so  as  to 
get  it  to  throw  up  its  flowers.  Thrives  well  in  a 
cistern  In  a  greenhouse  where  there  is  abundance 
of  light,  and  in  a  stream  of  water  during  the 
summer,  the  pots  being  plunged  within  it. 
A*  .^Uu/pfaa  (Ethiopian).  8.  Creamy.  Marck. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1731. 

Richaroso'hia.  (Named  after  U. 
Riehardsont  an  English  botanist  Nau 
ord.,  Cinehonadt  [Cinchonacee].  Linn., 
b-Pentamdria  l^Monogifnia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  yonng  sbooia 
in  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  moist  bottom-beat  |  fibry 
loam  and  peat,  and  a  little  sand  snd  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  4»°  to  88^ ;  summer,  OO^  to  80^. 

A.  aeu'bra   (rough).     9.     White.      September. 
BrasU.    1814. 

Hichie'a.  (Named  after  Mr,  Richie^ 
an  African  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacrids 
[Epacridacese].  linn.,  l3-Polyandria  1- 
Mono(fynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  climber.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hell-fdass,  and 
in  a  mild,  sweet  bottom-heat  $  sandy,  flbry  peat, 
with  a  few  nodules  of  fibry  loam  and  charcoal. 
Winter  temp.,  ftft**  to  00^ ;  summer,  Oo^  to  88^. 

R^/rt^gratu  (fragrant).  0.  White.  June.  Sierra 
Leone.    179ft. 

Bi'ciMUB.  Palm  a  Christi.  (From 
rict/ius,  a  tick;  resemblance  in  the  seeds;. 
Nat.  ord.,  Spvrgewftrta  [Eupborbiacea;]. 
Linn.,  Zl-Monacia  l-Moiuindria.) 

AniioaU  ^y  seeds  in  a  hotbed ;  shrubs  by  cu^ 
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ling*  tn  a  botbed  t  lifrbt,  ricb  toil.  The  •brubby 
kind*  tbould  have  tbe  addition  of  a  little  peat. 
Tbey  are  all  too  tender  to  do  much  good  out  of 
doora.  The  followinfr  are  all  half-haidy  annuala, 
except  Wvidu*  and  ru'tilan$  ;— 

R,  iMnmvfniM  (commcn.    Cattor-oil  Plant),    6. 
Oreen.    Julr.     B.  Ind.     1548. 

—  iue'rmit  {unvmed'^apnUed),  6.   Purple.  In- 

dia    1758. 
~  JTra'ppa  (Krappa).    White.    Ausuat.    18S7. 

—  leucoca'rpui  (white-capauled).  White.  Augiiat. 

1837. 

—  WoUuM  (livid-toaned).   8.   Purple.  July.  Cape 

of    OooH    Hope.      17gs.      Greenbouac 
evergreen. 

—  macruphj^Uut  (larire-IeaTed).      Whita,   red. 

August.     1827. 

—  nftiloM  ind-ttalked).    Beddiah-white.    Au- 

icu»t.     1887.     Half-hard  J  biennial. 

—  mnduitt'tua  iwvtj'ieaced).    Red,  white*    Au- 

guat.    1897. 

Ricti'TTA.  (Probably  a  commemorative 
name.  Nat.ord.,Crt/q/ers  [Brassicacee]. 
LinD.,  IbTeiradynamia.) 

Hardy  annual.  Secda;  lifrhti  aandy  aoil. 
Good  for  belta,  knolla,  or  rock-works. 

R.  tuna'ria  (moonwort-like).  LilaCi  purple.  June. 
Egypt.    1757. 

BiDOiJNO.    Aootber  name  for  sifting. 

BiDoiKG  is  digging  the  soil  into  paral- 
AAA  ^^  lodges  in  this  form,  so  as  to 
AAA  expose  it  thoroughly  10  the  action 
either  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  frost. 

RiDGiKO-ouT.  Planting  out  Cucumbers 
and  Pumpkins  in  the  open-ground  beds. 
Ridging,  however,  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  whiter, for  in  summer  the  extr*.  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  heat  is  highly  promo- 
tive of  vegetation :  it  impregnates  the  soil 
with  oxygen,  promotes  the  decay  of  stub- 
bom  vegetable  remains,  and  disturbs 
predatory  vermin,  Mr.  Barnes  says,  **  I 
keep  all  ground,  as  soon  as  a  crop  is  done 
with,  well  trenched,  burying  all  the  re- 
fuse I  possibly  can  in  a  green  state,  cast- 
ing the  earth  into  rough  ridges,  tumbling 
those  ridges  over  with  a  strong  fork  on 
frosty  mornings  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
during  hot  sunny  days  in  summer,  con- 
tinually changing  the  crops;  keeping 
the  hoe  at  work  at  all  seasons  in  suitable 
weather,  forking  up  all  odd  comers  and 
spare  ground  without  loss  of  time.  By 
this  management,  I  find  the  ground  is 
always  in  good  condition  and  never  tired 
by  cropping,  some  judgment  only  being 
fexereised  in  applying  such  properties 
again  to  the  soil  that  have  been  taken 
from  it,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  required 
by  the  succeeding  crop.** 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  ridging  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Parkins : — 

Let  a,  fr|  c,  d^  represent  a  section  of  the 


ground  to  be  trenched  two  feet  deep.  Ta 
the  first  place  the  ground  is  meesnied 
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out  in  longitudinal  beds  fonr  feet  vide; 
this  done,  the  top  spit  of  the  bed  <  is 
laid  on  the  bed  g,  and  tbe  aecood  spit  of 
the  bed  c  is  laid  on  h.  The  fir«i  or  top 
spit  of  the  bed  /  is  then  laid  on  A«  so 
Uiat  the  top  soil  and  subsoil  are  kept  oa 
separate  and  alternate  beda,  and  may  be 
mixed,  reversed,  or  reinnied  as  taken 
out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  By 
this  method  the  advantages  are-^mnca 
greater  exposure  of  surface  to  the  setioa 
of  the  weather;  the  opportunity  of  in- 
corporating with  the  boil  any  desirabie 
or  obtainable  mannrea,  and  wX  any  desired 
depth ;  a  thorough  blending  of  the  eni 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  it 
also  facilitates  the  operation  of  dnim^ 
where  necessary.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  when  the  first  thrown -out  beda  art 
sufficiently  pulverised,  they  are  levelM 
down,  and  others  thrown  ont  in  tbe  sjise 
manner;  p,  h^  t,  represent  the  lidgcs 
thrown  out  and  left  as  rough  as  posaibla. 
Rioide'ixa.  (From  rifidmM^  stiff;  the 
stiffness  of  the  flower-stalk.  NsC  onU 
IHiU  [Iridaeesel.  Linn.,  S-TWosstm  1* 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Tigridia.) 

Half-hardy  bulba.  Offieta  in  apring;  alw  W 
aeeds  in  a  hotbed ;  rich,  aandy  loam  mud  ?*■*« 
bulha  require  to  be  kept  fraaa  fraat  aad  wap 
during  the  winter. 

R.  JUi'mmea  (ilame-eoloiucd).  8.   May.  Men 
1830. 

—  <«imar«f/«'£a  (unapotted).   1. 

Guatunaia.     1880. 

—  crthafntka  (8trai|ibt-flov«red).     14- 

June.    Bfexioo.    1840. 

BiNomo  is  cutting  away  s  belt  of  baik 
quite  down  to  the  wood  entirely  round  a 
branch.  This  checks  the  return  of  tbe 
sap,  and  aids  to  make  that  branch  mere 
fruitful,  and  the  fruit  on  it  finer.  We 
have  seen  it  done  with  the  bext  efli.-«i 
upon  the  pear  and  grape- vine.  It  should 
be  done  just  previously  to  the  blossoms 
opening.  When  first  suggested  it  was 
called  ih£  Ring  of  Pvmuma,  8e*  Liga- 
ture s. 

RiFEKiiio  Wood  is  one  of  the  prineipsl 
objectH  to  be  aimed  at  for  the  prodnctids 
of  either  flowers  or  fruit  the  foJlowing 
year.  To  effect  this,  at  the  end  of  As- 
gust,  or  early  in  September,  superflnoni 
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brcnehes  should  be  removed,  and  shoots 
stopped,  to  concentrate  the  sap,  and  ex> 
pose  those  retained  to  the  full  influence 
of  the  sun. 

Ripo'ooiraii.  (From  ripo$,  flexible, 
and  gonos,  a  shoot.  Nat.  ord.,  Sarsajm- 
riUa$  [SmilacaceiB].  Linn.,  t-JSexandrxa 
1-  Monogynia.) 

GreenhottM,  white- flowered,  erergreeo  elimben, 
from  Nrw  Holland.  CuttinifH  of  •ide-shoots,  when 
three  inchea  in  length,  taken  off  close  to  the 
•tem,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-RlaM,  in  Uayt  flbrj 
loam,  a  little  peat,  sand,  and  charcoal,  and  well- 
drained.  Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48". 
JL  0fl^m  (white).    S.    June.    ISM. 

—  ^are^/lo'rwn  (■mall- flowered).  %»  June*  ISSSi 

Bi'yea.  (Named  after  A,  de  la  Bive, 
a  Genevan  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 
[Convolvulaoese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria 
i-MoHogynia.    Allied  to  Ipomsa.) 

StoTeeverfireen  twiner.  Cuttinfra  of  tide-ahoota, 
and  of  the  young  ahoota,  aevcral  inchea  in  length, 
aa  they  rise  from  the  roota  in  apring;  or  grafting 
on  a  free-growing  Ipomsa ;  fibry  loam  and  rough, 
aandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  66^  to  60**;  aummer, 
6e^  to  86^ 

B.  HUmfo'Ua  (Ume-leaved).  White.  Jane.  E.  Ind. 
IBIS. 

Bm'MA.    (Named  after  A,  Q.  Bivinus, 

a  German  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Phytolac- 

cada  [Phytolaccacese].     Linn.,  ^-Tetran- 

dria  l-Monogynitu) 

Called  roii^e  pUuUt  in  the  Weat  Indies,  where 
the  fruit  ia  uud  aa  a  cosmetic.  Stove  evergreena. 
Seeda  and  cuttings.  The  flowers  are  of  little 
beauty ;  but  the  racemea  of  ripe  and  rip«ning 
fruit  are  very  intcreating;  light  soil.  Winter 
trmp.,  50^  to  60^{  summer,  tiBP  co  80°. 

jB.  BroMitte'iuia  (Braaiiiao).  S.  Green.  June, 
brazil.     1790. 

—  AM'mt7ta(lowly).2  White.  June.  W.  Ind.  1690. 
eane'weeiu  (hoary).  S.  White.  June.  W. 

Ind.    1804. 

to'njt  (smooth).  S.t>ink.  May.  W. Ind.  1733. 

— .  teii«e(i/a'to(spear-head-/«anetf).  S.June.  Bra- 
ail.     1815. 

"laif^o'/fa  (broad-leaved).  Purple.  July.  Uada- 
irascar.     18:i6. 

—  oeiafndra  (eight-stamened).  S.  White.   May. 

W.  Ind.    1759. 

—  ^sw^pwrVseciwC purplish).  S.  Knk.  June.  W. 

Ind.     1815. 

—  tineif/ria  (dyeing).  4.  White.  May.  Caraccaa. 

1830. 
ROAM-THEB.     Py'rui  aucapa'ria, 
Bobe'roia.    Should  be  added  to  Con- 
ka'rus,  which  see. 

A/nUtftcen*  (ahrubhy).  6.  White.  Guiana.  1893. 
Bobi'mia.  (Named  after  J,  Bobin^  a 
French  botanist  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceie].  Linn.,  17 -Diadelphia 
^.Decandria,  Cobbett's  Locubt-tree  is 
Bobi'nia  pseu'dit-acu'cia.) 

Deciduous,  white-flowered  trees,  from  North 
America,  where  not  otherwise  stated.  For  tender 
kiada,  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  sand,  under  a 


glaaa.  The  Lonuf-free,  in  all  its  varieties,  Ky 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  or  preserved  in  the  poda, 
and  sown  in  the  spring  ;  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  % 
by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  by  suckers  and  layers. 
The  finer  varieties  are  generally  grafted.  The  hi'*' 
pida  r&nea^  otBoae  Acacia,  i*  ^  fine  object  gralted 
on  the  pneyf do-act^ eia  standard  high,  in  a  shel- 
tered place  not  much  north  of  London.  The  finer 
variencs  of  hi'tpida  ro'sea,  in  cold  situations,  de- 
serve a  place  on  a  conservative  wall,  and  would  be 
a  nice  companion  to  the  Oip'cine  Sine'iuis,  &c. 

Ji.  Darmfrica  (Dahurian).  30.  May  Davuria.  ISSO. 

—  du'bia  (doubtltti).    SO.     White,  red.     May. 

—  Ofil»ec'fMu(  Guinea).  6.  Guinea.   ISas.   Stove 

evergreen. 

—  kftpida  (briaUy.  Bom  Acaeia),  10.  Pink.  July. 

174s. 
~  _  maeropi^*Ua  (large-leafleted).   10.  Red. 

May. 
— —~ fSo'Na  (dwarf).   I.  Pink.  June.  Carolina. 
T& tea  {upright.    Rose).    10.    ^ed.    Jul?. 

—  p&ev^dO'aca^eia  (common.  Bastard  Acaciai.  4^. 

May.     1640. 

—  —-'  iimef7)A^o'/<a(amorpha-leaved).S.Whltd, 

red.    May. 

—  — -  criftpa  (curled).    40.    June. 

—  ——/</re-/«'<eo  (yellow-flowered).  40.  Yellow. 

May. 
ffie'rmfo  (nnarmed).    40.    May. 

—  ~— /aMsi'MfiMi  (broad- podded).    80.     May. 

marrophp'lla  (large-leafleted).    SO.    May. 

mfcropAj^/Za  (small -leafleted).    SO,    May. 

mon9tT&*a  (monatroua).   80.   White,  red. 

May. 

— ptfndula  (drooping).    80.    Pink.    May. 

prt/cera  (tall).    SO-    White,  red.    Muy. 

co;>Aorer/o'/ta  (aophora 'leaved).  30. White, 

red.    May. 

—  — —  tpectafbilia  (ahowy).    30.    May.    France. 

ttri'cta  (upright).    30.  White,  red.   May. 

torfito'ra  (twisted).    40.    May. 

umAroew/iyera  (umbrella  -  bearing).    40. 

May. 
.  —— |wr]ni'rea  (purple).  15.  Purple.  July.lSlO. 
Stove  evergreen. 

—  viae&oa  (clammy).    SO.    Purple.^  July.    1797. 

Rocambole  {A'Uium  tcorodo'prasum), 
sometimes  called  Spanish  Oarlic,  has  its 
bulbs  or  cloves  growing  in  a  cluster.  Tlie 
stem  bears  many  bulbs  at  its  summit, 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  root,  are 
much  milder  than  Garlic. 

It  is  best  propagated  by  the  root 
bulbs,  those  of  the  stem  being  slower  in 
production.  Plant  either  in  February, 
March,  or  early  in  April,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  autumn,  in  drills,  or  by 
the  dibble,  in  rows  six  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  usually  two  inches  within  the 
ground,  though  the  plants  would  thrive 
better  if  grown  on  the  surface,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  Eschallot.  In  other 
respects  they  are  cultivated  as  directed 
for  Garlic.  A  very  small  bed  is  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  the  largest  family. 

Bo'cHEA.  (Named  after  La  Boche,  a 
botanical  author.  Nat.  ord.,  Htmseleeks 
[Crassulacese].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  0- 
PeniagyNia.    Allied  to  Crassula.) 
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GreenhouM    evergreen   aueeulente,  from   the 
Oape  of  Qood  Hope.  For  eal^ire.  tee  CaA'tsULA,. 

R.  alhiflafra  (white- flowered).  White.  Jalf.  1900. 

—  hi'eolor  (two-coloured).    1.    Yellow,    searleC 

June.     1810. 

—  hieowoe'»a  (doubly-eonTex).^.  White.  Jaly.lStS. 

—  capita' ttt  (headed).    White.    Julj.     18i3. 

—  co(?e('A<>a  (tcarlet).     1.    Scarlet.    July.     171O. 

—  —  yJo'rc-tt'/Ao  (white-flowering).    1.    White. 

July.     1811. 

—  rpmn^m  (eymtsd).    ^.    Red.    August.    1800. 

—  f''Ucrfta  {%\c\i\e-lerioed).  3.  Scarlet.  JvAj.  179S. 
— /to' na  (yellow).     7«Uow.    June.     1803. 
•^jiviini  nea  (jasmine-like),  f.  White.  April.  1815. 

—  me  din  (mediate).     1.     Red.    June.     1810. 

—  per/olia'ta  (leaf-atem-piereed).  4.  Scarlet.  July. 

1700. 

—  -—  alhifiafrm  (white-floweriag).     4.    White. 

July.    1800. 

—  odorati'nima  (sweetest-eeented).  I. Pink.  June. 

1793. 

—  venfeolor  (ehangeable-eoloured).    2.    White. 

May.     I817. 

RooKBT.     He'sperU. 

Rocket  hkUKSPun.,  Delphi' nium  aja'cis. 

Rock  Lychnis.     Visca'rla, 

Rock  Rose.    CV$iu$, 

Rock-work  is  oae  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  constniot  tastefaliy.  If  the 
hody  of  the  rook  is  intended  to  be  raised 
much  above  the  ground  level,  a  quantity 
of  soil  and  rubbish  should  be  carried 
into  the  centre  of  the  space.  This  soil, 
besides  serving  to  Hupport  the  rock-work, 
will  also  form  a  border  for  the  plants  to 
grow  in.  Having  at  hand  plenty  of  large, 
rough  stones,  broken  bricks,  or  stony 
rubbish  of  any  kind  or  colour,  proceed 
with  these  to  imitate  the  form  of  natural 
rock  as  nearly  as  possible.  Rough,  bold, 
angular  projections,  and  deeply-formed 
chasms,  are  the  principal  features  in 
natural  scenery  which  please  us  mosL 
A  rock,  with  a  flat  unbroken  surface,  whe 
ther  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  presents 
too  much  sameness  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
«ye;  therefore,  in  imitating  nature,  the 
projections  should  be  varied  and  bold, 
and  unless  raga;edness  and  intricacy  form 
principal  feaiures  in  its  composition,  it 
will  lose  much  of  its  effect.  If  the  rock- 
work  be  on  a  large  scale,  it  should  not 
be  one  continue  1  line,  but  broken  at  in- 
tervals, in  one  part  lost  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  again  rising  in  an- 
other part  and  resuming  its  sinuous  form. 

So  far  there  is  little  difference  between 
this  and  the  common  method  of  making 
artificial  rock.  When,  however,  every 
stone  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the  eye, 
the  interstices  between  them  are  to  be 
Ailed  up  with  any  kind  of  rough  mortar. 
Of  course,  Assures,  and  similar  places  in- 
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tended  for  the  plants  which  are  to  cover 
the  rock,  must  be  left  open,  so  that  tlM 
roots  may  penetrate  to  the  soil  beneath 
the  stones.  The  next  operatioa  is  to 
daub  the  whole  mass  over  with  Romac 
cement.  For  this  purpose  the  latter 
should  be  mixed  with  water  until  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  in  which 
state  it  may  be  applied  to  the  stones  vith 
a  large  painter's  brush.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  stones  having  been  filled  with 
rough  mortar  prevents  the  eement  from 
being  wasted.  The  thickness  of  the 
latter  on  the  stones  need  not  be  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch :  it  will  unite 
the  whole  into  one  mass ;  and  rock- work 
thus  constructed  is,  beyond  ell 
parison,  far  more  natural  than  that 
in  the  usual  way.  It  has  none  <»f  tkai 
disjointed  appearance  which  nanal^  ac- 
companies rock- work  made  wiihoot  ee> 
ment  After  a  few  months'  expoeani 
the  weather,  rock- work  thus  formed 
skilfully  made)  cannot,  without 
examination,  be  distinguished 
natural  mass;  it  will  soon  oover  all  kat 
the  most  prominent  parts.  If  the  eaaeat 
be  of  a  colour  too  light,  which,  for  sobm 
situations  may  be  the  ease,  a  litUe  laoip- 
blaok  or  soot  may  be  mixed  vith  it. 
Oare  must,  however,  be  taken  that  no 
substance  which  may  make  the  eemeat 
more  porous  is  used,  otherwise  it  will 
peel  from  the  stones  after  a  hard  fkosL 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ae- 
customed  to  using  cement,  we  may  men- 
tion that  no  more  should  be  moistened 
at  oDce  than  can  be  nsed  in  a  short  dnML 
If  the  cement  be  good  it  will  qakkly 
harden,  and  will  then  be  in  a  manner 
useless. 

In  making  artificial  rock  forwmterfalb, 
or  other  constructions,  where  the  eement 
may  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  acuon 
of  the  water,  the  best  wa ter- cement  slionld 
be  used.  Any  preparation  that  does  not 
quickly  indurate  under  water  wHl,  in  a 
short  time,  be  washed  away,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  bare  stones. —  1F%aietef» 

Rodbioue'zia.  (Named  after  B,  Bm^ 
rigiiez,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord^ 
On^hldi  [Orchidaceis].  Linn-,  20-<?jp- 
nandria  lAfonandriiu) 

Stove  Braxilian  orehida,  eoltivatcd  ia 
See  Orcbids. 

A.  Bi'rAm^( Barker's).    I.    Orsea.    J 
—  erf  spa  ( curled ) .     Or  een . 

—  lanceoWtti    (epear  -  he  id  •  l«»*«itf). 

March.    Trinidad.     ISSl. 

—  laxifio  ra  (loote-flowered).    ^     PSalo 
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ft.  pimntfniHm  (fl»t.le«Ted). 

—  reeu'rtut  (eurled-bark).  |.  Yellow.  Jun«.  1824. 

—  tct^nda  (vdt'JtoiperiMg),  4<  Red.  Jnly.  Trioi- 

riftd.     1820. 
~  atenoeki'la  (narrow-lipped).  Yellow,  red.  Jalj. 
Venesuelft. 

—  nuufi^oicnM    (tweet-aeented).     Yellow.      Fe- 

bruary.    1825. 

BoEBUCK  Berhy.  Ru*hnichamttmo*m9. 

Boe'ixa.  (Named  after  O,  JftoelU,  a 
Dutch  botaniAt  Nat.  ord.,  BeUwortg 
[GampannlaceiB].  linn.,  b-Pentcutdria 
1  Monogynia.) 

GreenbooM  plants,  and  all  but  one  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dea^rrenM  from  aeed  in  a 
gmtle  botbed,  in  •printc.  planted  out  in  earlj 
•urnmer ;  muuidfta  hj  division ;  the  rest,  being 
rvergrecn  thruba,  by  euutnga  of  the  point!  of  the 
ahoota  in  aand,  under  a  bell'glaaa;  aandy  peat 
and  fibry  loam.    Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48^ 

Jl.  etlfo'/a (hair-Mnged).  I.  White,  punde.  July. 
1774. 

—  decM'rreiu  (deearrent).  I.  Blue.  Aaguat.  1787. 

Annual. 

—  ^^Ir^aiu  (elegant),  f.  Purple.  February.  1838. 
->  fnuicul&am  (amalUahrubby).     Yellow.    July. 

N.  Holland.    1820. 

—  mmaea^aa  (moaay).   i.    Blue.    Auguat.    18M. 

Herbaceous. 

—  ped»tneulafta  (long  -  flower  -  atalked).      Blue. 

June.    1827. 

—  sftMVTo'ca  (spreading).  |.  White.  July.  1787- 

—  -^— Be'r^i  (Berg's).    Blue.     August.     I8i0. 

—  tjrieafta  (spiked).    White.    August.    1821. 

BoLLBR.  This  is  best  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  may  be  had  of  four  different 
sizes,  viz.,  with  a  diameter  of  Rixtecn, 
eighteen,  twenty -two,  or  twenty,  four 
inches.  The  roller  is  best  used  the  day 
after  a  fall  of  rain. 

Rome'ria.    Named  after  J,  T.  Homer, 

a  German  botanist.  NaL  ord..  Poppy  worU 

[PapaveraceaBJ.     Linn.,  \^-Polyundria\- 

Mouoyynia,    Allied  to  Glaudum.) 

Hardy  annnala.  Seeds  in  the  open  border,  io 
If  arch  or  April. 

R,  kp'hrida  (hybrid).  9.   Purple.   May.    Briuin. 

—  r<^a'e<a  (refracted).  I.  Violet.  June.  Tauria. 

I8SS. 

—  9ermieuia*tm  (worm-like).  Red.  June.  Persia. 

1829. 

Ronuele'tia.       (Named 
Rfmdeletj    a    Frenchman. 
Ciuckonadi  [Ginchonaoes]. 
Peniandtia  1- Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  abruHs.  Cuttinga  of  the  pointa 
of  the  shoots,  getting  slightly  Arm,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat ;  the  glass  being 
raised  at  night,  and  in  dull  weather,  to  prevent 
damping}  fiory  peat  and  fliiry  loam,  with  enough 
of  sand,  broken  pots,  and  charcoal  to  insure 
openness  in  the  s<iU.  Winter  temp.,  48^  to  55^; 
summer,  6cP  to  8i^ 

n,  Ameriea'na  (American).   10.  White*  August. 
W.  Ind.    17fta. 

—  dyseoior  (two-eoloured).    0.    Red.    New  Gre- 

nada. 

—  Aiiw/la (hairy),  ft.  Yellow.  July.  Jamaica  ISiO. 


after     W. 

Nat.    ord., 

Linn.,    ft- 


Jl.  IWrtm  (hairy).  It.  Pink.  Ju7y.  Jamdca.  177C 

—  /«miftt'ta  (smooth'/^aeed).    IS.    White.   Jul/. 

W.  Ind.    1700. 
-~ /a«r{^o'li«  (laurel-lrared).    6.    White.    July. 
Jamaica.     I8S4. 

—  longiflo'ra  (long  flowered).      Blue.     August. 

Braxil.     1843. 

—  edoro'to  (scented).  3.  Red.  July.  W.  Ind.  18:i6. 
~  IMUJCM/ff'^a  (panided).    5.    White.    July.    K. 

Ind.     18i8. 

—  racemafta  (raeemed).    0.     White.    July.    Ja- 

maica.   1890. 

—  ^teeU/aa  (showy).    I.     Scarlet.    April.    Ha- 

vanoah.     1630. 

nm^for  {Imrgt- fiowercd).  8.  Scarlet.  April. 

Havannah. 

-*  l*yrtoi'<£ea  (thyraed).  ft.  White.  July.  Ja- 
maica.   IH19. 

—  iomentt/ta  (downy).    0.    White.    July.    Ja 

maica.     IHI9. 

—  vtrt¥e»lor  (changeable*colonred).    4.     Pink 

March.    Veraguaa.    1838. 

Roots  are  either  annual,  biennial,  ot 
perennial ;  but  in  all  roots,  and  under 
any  mode  of  management,  the  fibrous 
parts  (radicule)  are  strictly  annual;  they 
decay  as  winter  approaches,  and  are  pro- 
duced with  the  reiurning  vigour  of  their 
parent  in  the  spring.  Hence  the  reason 
that  plants  are  transplanted  with  moAt 
success  durinsf  the  season  of  their  de- 
cay; for,  as  the  root  almost  exclusively 
imbibes  nourishment  by  the  mouths  of 
these  fibres,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
injured  by  the  removal  so  is  the  plant 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support :  that 
sap  which  is  employed  in  the  formation 
of  new  fibres  would  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  other  parts. 

Boots  always  travel  in  the  direction 
where  most  food  is  to  be  obtained ;  there- 
fore,  for  carrots  and  parsnips,  let  a  little 
manure  be  tamed  in  with  the  bottom  spit 
when  the  ground  is  trenched  for  them. 
So,  if  it  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  any  plant  travelling  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, the  soil  on  that  side  should  be 
excavated,  and  the  cavity  refilled  with 
sand,  or  some  other  unfertile  earth,  whilst 
tlie  soil  on  those  sides  of  the  plant  whither 
the  roots  are  desired  to  tend  should  be 
made  as  fertile  as  is  permissible  with  its 
habits. 

Whatever  causes  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  root  prevents  the  production  of 
seed;  and  vice  venA,  the  production  of 
seed,  especially  in  tuberous-rooted  plants, 
reduces  the  amount  of  root  developed. 
Thus,  frequent  transplanting  the  young 
plants  of  the  lettuce,  brocoli,  and  cauli- 
flower causes  the  production  of  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  and  is  found  effective  in 
preventing  the  mature  plants  advancing 
eai-ly  to  s<3«d« 
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The  early  vurietieB  of  the  potato  do  not 
naturally  produce  seed;  but  if  their 
tubers  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed,  these  early  varieties  blossom  and 
bear  seed  as  freely  as  the  latter  kinds,  a 
fact  suggesting  many  experiments  to  the 
cultivator  of  shy -blooming  tuberous- 
rooted  flowers.  Again,  if  the  blossoms 
of  these  later  varieties  are  plucked  off  as 
they  appear,  the  weight  of  tubers  pro- 
duced will  be  very  materially  increased. 

RooT-FRUNiNO,  first  adopted  as  a  sys- 
tematic practice  by  Mr.  Enington,  has 
for  its  object  a  check  to  over-loxariance. 
This  it  does  effectually,  for  such  excess 
of  growth  arinea  from  the  roots  imbibing 
too  much  food.  By  pruning,  and  thus  re- 
ducing their  number,  therefore,  we  reduce 
their  imbibing  power;  and  it  is  found  that 
such  pruning  checks  the  production  of 
leaf-buds,  and  will  cause  any  kind  of  fruit- 
tree  to  produce  blossom-buds,  provided 
the  tree  is  healthy,  and  that  its  barren- 
ness arises  from  over-luxuriance.  To 
know  what  proportion  of  the  roots  to  oat 
away,  we  may  suppose  the  trees  thrown 
into  three  classes.  First,  trees  of  mode- 
rate luxuriance ;  second,  those  which  may 
be  termed  robust ;  third,  those  of  gross 
habit.  To  give  a  further  idea,  we  would 
say  that  the  first  class  will  make  young 
shoots,  on  an  average,  a  foot  in  length; 
those  of  the  second  two  feet;  and  the 
third  nearly,  or  quite,  three  feet:  the 
latt«r,  indeed,  frequently  burst  into  lateral 
or  side-shoots  from  the  young  shoots  of 
the  same  season. 

From  the  first  class,  therefore,  we 
advise  the  cutting  away  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  roots ;  f^om  the  second  class 
a  fourth  part ;  and  from  the  third  class 
a  third  part.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  extremitUt  of  the  rootB  alone 
should  be  cut  off,  for  while  we  advocate 
this  mutilation,  we  equally  advocate  the 
preservation  of  the  surface  roots  by  every 
possible  means ;  nay,  more  than  that,  we 
recommend  their  encouragement  by  extra 
appliances  of  manure  to  the  surface-soil. 

Bopa'la.  (From  toupaJUy  the  Guianan 
name.  Kat.  ord.,  Proteads  [Proteaoe«]. 
linn.,  ^Tetrandria  l-Monoffynia.) 

Greenhoiua  evergreen  shniba,  from  Outana. 
Cttttinga  of  ripe  »hoot«  in  nand,  under  a  bell- 
glaa*.  not  harried,  but  freed  from  damp,  and 

filaced  in  bottom-heat  after  a  few  weeks  {  fibry 
nam  and  tandy  peai.     Winter  temp.,  45°  to  48°; 
a  rather  sheltered  place  in  summer. 

Ji  denfa'tn  (tooih-temr*ed).  \0.  Grttn,  Jwnt.  1802. 
—•  iMc'aia  (mediate).    1«.    Maj.    ISaS. 


R.  monta^nm  (mountain).   Tdlov.   A|>nl. 

—  ni*tida  (ahininft).    Palo  yellow.    )8Sl. 

—  M*«47t/o'/ta(sialkI«aa-leaTed).  10.  Greew.  II 

Ro'PERA.  (Named  after  J.  Roper ^  a 
German  botanist.  NaL  ord.,  Beat^oapen 
[Zygophyllaceie].  linn.,  H-Octattdria  I- 
Monogynia.) 

Greenhouae,  yellow-flowered,  everprcen  aluwAia. 
from  New  Holland.  Cuttiup  of  the  yowa^  aJuMU 
in  sand,  under  a  be)l-glaaa,  in  apring;  also  aceda 
in  a  alight  hotbed ;  aandy,  fibry  peat,  fitMy  loaa, 
and  a  little  rough  ehareoal.  Winter  temp.,  49°  to 
50°. 

R.  tturoH^aea  (orange).    August.     IS97. 
— /aAa^/(//ia  (fabago-leared).    June.     18ft. 
— frutieuto^ta  (aub*ahrubby).    3.    July.     ISSiL 

Ro'sA.  Bose.  (From  the  Celtic  rk^ 
red;  prevailing  colour.  Nat.  ord.,  jRuae- 
tcv>rt5  [RosaceflBJ.  Linn.,  12-Ienamdrim 
I'Polyfftfnia,) 

For  eulture,  «ee  Rosb. 
R.  tUfieula^ria  (need\r.pridtled).  5.  Blush. 
Silieria.     1805. 

—  a'l6a  (ein^/e- white).   4.  White. 

Europe.     1507. 

—  u(pf'fut  (alpine).  5.  Bluah.  June. 

rope.    1689. 
— -— ^/oifr</««  (globulur-Arrrtetf) ; 

(hellebore -like);  him/ridytU  (mligbtlr. 
briatly } ;  te'ntt(amooth ) ;  lt»§rr»afnm  {ILmk- 
shaped-Aerriftf } :  piWtmIn  (downy-jlfcww- 
ataiked)}  pimpinrtli/i/lim  (pi]ia|i«D«4.»- 
leaved) ;  pgri/it'rmis  (pear-  abaped  -  Ar^ 
ried)i  »et&*a  (briaily  -  eaijr«eJ) ;  aar^'- 
n&lla,  (aorb-like) ;  turUnafta  (top-uhaprd- 
berrit^). 

—  anewum4s/lt/ra  (anemone-flowered).    8.    kle 

bluah.    Junr.    China.     1846. 

—  ane'iuia  (field.  WhiU-dog).  8.  White.  J^. 

Britain. 

^iidereo'ii|{(Anderaon'8).Palcflcah.JaB«^ 

Britain. 

—  — —  Ayrth^rea  (Ayrrhire).  se.  White.  Auguil. 

Scotland. 
"  Ba'nktim  (Lady  Banks').    SO.    Whila.    Jum. 

China.     1807- 
/u7ea  (yellow).  Pale  bufr.Jnae.Cbiaa.l8l7. 

—  Bo'rreri  (Borrer'a).  6    Pale  red.  June.  Briiai*. 

—  ^aeteaftm  (bracted.  Mucartmeg's^,  8.  Whaic. 

July.    China.    179^. 

— aemMmi'aeula  (rough-jfcasmerf).  S. 

July.    China. 

—  bracts setna  (small-bracted).   6.    Piak.    Ji 

England. 

—  firuMo'nu  (Brown's).   18.  Wfait«.   June.  No- 

paul.    18S8. 

—  cm'Kia  (grey).  (}.  Pink,  white.  July.  Seodaad. 

—  ouiti'na  (dog,  or  hip)*    8.     Pale  f«d.      Juae. 

Britain. 
aeiphjf'ttm  (needle-leaved).  8.  Rnk.  Joac. 

Britain. 
JSgypti'aea  (Egyptian).   8.   Piak. 

Eg»pt. 
Borboniafna  (Bourbon).  8.  Purple. 

Bourbon. 

ftutigia'ta  (pyramidal).    VVaaet. 

/r''(«^a<^emr(milky.green).8.JHBe.] 

lf*fr«/iViMi  (Merat'a).    8.    T 

—  — ^  microc9frpa  (amall- fruited). 
lu'^eM*  (ahining-fea/feted).    8.    Ji 

—  — —  na'dfi  (naked).  0.   Pink.    Jaae. 
oMaa^tf'Ma  (Uanl-lcaflM«d>.    8.    J« 
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SektUiahM    (Sehott't).    t>    Jam* 
P»doUa. 

-  —^'Mqu'tm'Ma  (iipreiiding).     Genaany. 

-  ^-^ cwrtfift/o^fa  (tpriggy).  4.  Pink.  Juae.  Bri- 

uin. 

-  Cmrolif>k%  (Carolina).   6.   Crimaon.  Jane.   N. 

Amnr.     1720. 

-  Cauenfaea  (Caucaaiao).  SO.  Red.  Jane.  Iberia. 

1798. 

>  eemti/ii^lia  (handred-leaved  Cahhaqt),  S.  Pink. 

June.    G«ucMUt.     1^96 

-  — •  crinta  ta  (ereattd-calgxed),  3.  Pink*  June. 

France.     1833. 

-  —»  miue*^Ba(mo99y. Common  Mo»$),9.Wh.ite, 

red.    June. 

-  —^  muiCc^Ma-eriitaf  ta(mowBy  •ertaUd).  White, 

red.    June.    France. 

-  -—^pompo'iUa  (pompoae.  Pnviiu)*  S.  White, 

red.    June. 
>etiiiiamo'iii«a  (cinnamon).  6.  Pink.  May.  Ea- 
rop«. 

-  Dmhtfrinit  (Oahnrian).  9.  Bed.  Jane.  Dahuria. 

t8«4. 

-  ^euMee'iMi(damask).3.  Pink.  Jane.  Syria.  1573. 

-  D'/T^Jio'ni  (D.ekaoa's).  White.  June.    Ireland- 

>  I>o«iV«'i  (Don's).  4.  Pink.    June.    Scotland. 

■  — —  ha'rrida  (horrid-<p|JMrf).  4.  Pink.  Jane. 
-dtumeio'rum  (thicket),  ft.  Pink.  June.  England, 
■/e'rojr  (fierce).  3.  Red.  July.  Caueaftue.  ISOS. 
'  -7^  nJftent  (shining).  4.  Pale  crimson.  July. 

\9n. 

•  Ari<c'ri(Fonter*a).  6.  Pink.  Jane.  Britain. 
-frmMimifvUia  (aah-Ieaved).  6.  Red.  June.  N««- 

foundland. 

•ffmUt&rum  (coppice).  9.  Pink.  Jane.  Vol- 
hynia.    1818. 

>0«'(ltea  (French).  S.  Piak.  Jaa«.  Soath  Eu- 
ro i>e.    1S9(1. 

-  —-^  A'gatha  (Agatha).    Purple. 

' -^~-' innp^rU  (unopened.  VUmorim  Booe). 
White,  roee. 

■  '-  imfrmU  (uaarmed).    Purple. 

•  —^- parmfoflia   (small-leared).     1.     Purple. 

June.    Europe. 

•  —'^pi^milm  (dwarf.  VFU4-Mkop).  |.  Bad.  Jane. 

Austria.     1810. 

•  g^tmUaufaa  (clammy.   Crttnn).  S.  Pale  blush. 

June.    Candiia.    1891. 

-  grtftiUB  felender).  8.  Pale  pink.  June.  Britain. 
-^«iiA>fo'ra  (large-flowered).  4.  White.  May. 

Siberia.    1818. 

-  Ftib^miea  (Irish).  4.  BInsh.  August.  Ireland. 

-  IktPriea  (fiterian).  9.  Pink.  June.  loeria.  1820. 

-  Indtea  (Indian.  CAtea, or  JTonM/jr).  SO.  Bed. 

China.    17S0. 
eoTffophjfUea  (clove-ecented). 

•  — -  eru^nta  (bloody).  • 

<ojs^«'iia(l<Mig-«0«to«4enTed).  S.  PSnk. 

June.    China. 
nff**ea  {whito-double-ftowerei).  S.  White, 

red     July.    Gardens.    IBSl. 

-  -^-  NfdtifttWna  (Noisette's).    3.    Red. 
oehroUyfoa  (yellowish-white.    Chineu), 

8.    Craam.    June.    China.     1824. 

■  ——odttra/t'ssiina  (sweetest-scented.  CA<iiete). 

S.     Psie  pink.    June.    China.    1810. 

-  -—^  p*mw/*a  (ragged).    Purple,  rose. 

pat'Ml/a  (dwarO*    !•  Pink.  July.   China. 

■  inooturrafta  (inrolucred).  S.  White.  Jaly.  E. 

fnd.     1808. 
-tmoohifta  (earved-in-Mteied).     S.    Pale  red. 
Jane.    Seotland. 

-  KmmtMeknfHea  (Kamtschatka).  S.  Bed.  July. 

Kaintschatka.    1791. 

•  Xiii^*li(  Kink's.  5<Mee.^Har).  9.  Pink.  Jnly. 

Taurin.    18 19. 


Jl.  LnmrmuMn^  (Miso  Lawrenee*s).    1.    Blus%* 

China.    1810. 

—  LFxitteyi  (l>r.  Uadley*s.  Carolbtn).  Bed.  July. 

N.  Amer. 
^  WeidM  (bright-Zennerf).  4.  Red.  July.  N.  Amer. 
17S4. 

—  li^tea  (tiftf /e-rellow.  Eglnmtine),    8.  Yellow. 

Jane.    Germany.     I A90. 

—  <-— ptfiii'Ma  (scarlet.  Atutrian),   8.    Yellow, 

scarlet.    June.    Ausina.     1590. 

—  — -^  Muhru^ira  {petal*  reddish  above).   4.  Yel- 

low, red.    June. 

—  lute'$een»  (yellowish.  American).  4.  Pale  yel- 

low.   June.    N.  Amer.     1780. 
'  maeroph^'Ua  (large-leaved).  0.  Red.  Gosaing- 
shan. 

—  in>i;V/(«(May.  Hog)*  3.  Pale  red  May.  Britain. 

—  wMcni'fsCAa'small-flowrtred.  Sieee^-Ariar).  Palo 

red.    June.    Britain. 

—  microet^rpa  (small-fruited).  10.  White.   July. 

China.     18SS. 

—  mieropk^tla  (small-leaTcd).    3.    Bh»h.    Sep- 

tember.   China.     18*i8. 

—  —  a'tha  (whiU'Jlomered),    3.     White. 

—  mo'tfie  (soft).  6.  Red.  June.  Caaeasus.   1818. 
-»  Jlfoi/tf«a'fn«  (Moateinma*s).  3.  P^le  red.June. 

Mexico.     18SS. 

—  mofcAa^a  (musk).   1>.  White.  August.  Bom- 

bar.    1598- 

—  m«/lf>la'ra  (many-flowered).    19.    Bed.   June. 

China.     18M. 

—  —  BoMrtaif'//<i(BoursauU*s).  19.  Pink.  June. 

—  ^—pa'nsea  (flmh).  Ked.  June.  C'lins.   ISii. 

—  -—  OrenfUei  (GreriUe'a.    Seoei^uiitiera),    20. 

Purple.    June.    China.    1891. 

—  ~—  RmoteUiafnm  (Russell's). 

—  mpriaca^ntha  (myriad-spined).  I*  White.  May. 

France.     1820. 

—  id'tidit  (vloesy-iesoedl.  9.  Red.  July.  S.  Amer. 

1807. 
'—  ospaeafiUkm  (sharp-spined).  8.  Red.  June.  Si« 

beria.     1890- 
-^ —^ fMre-pUfno   (doable -flowered).    Blush. 

July.    N.  Amer. 

—  jMr8<^ra(emall-fl<iwered.  Coro/ifMi).  9.  Flesh. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1724. 
~  ;»n/cAe'//ii  (neat).    9.     Red.    June.     1894. 

—  rnfpa  (turnip).    4.     Red.    July.    N.  Amer. 

—  rootfna  (reversed).    6.    Whit^  piok.     June. 

Hungary.     1810. 

—  ruhifi/tug  (bramble-leaved).  6.   Pale  red.   An- 

gust.    N.Amer. 

—  —^-/enettra^UM  (windowed).  4.  Flesh.  June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  rmbigino'»a  (rusty  Sweet-briar ^  or  Ef  tontine), 

6.  Pink.  June.  Britain.  Aculeatfom 
•fma  (very  prickly);  Jlexw/ga  (flexible- 
^roncAeeO :  grandiflo'ra  ( large-flowered). 
4.  Luf&nU  (Lyon's);  mafjor  (greater)  1 
uemora'lie  (grove);  porotf^tia  (small- 
leafleted) ; pw'Aera  (downy);  rotundifo'fin 
(round-leaved).  Germany.  Spinuli/i/tim 
(leaflets-spinuled);  MiiiAe</«'to(  umbelled) . 
Germany.  VaUUmtiafna  (Vaillant*s). 
White. 

'  rnbrifoflia  (red«leaved).  9.  Red.  June.  South 
Europe.    1814. 

hupifdutn  (bristly-/oiMr-c#aMrerf).    Bed. 

June.     1899. 

—  —  tfie'niut  (unarmed).  Purple.  June.  Swit- 

serland. 

—  — >  ptnmatfftdn  (leaflet-llke-ent-MfMleiO.Pnr- 

pie.    June.    Switserland. 

Redont^a  (Bedoute's).  3.  Pale  red.  June. 

^  Snktni  (Sabine's).    8.     Red.    June.    Britain. 
gr^oiiia  (slender).    White,  red.  Britsin. 
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X.  afmgui$or^&ttm  Omnw^itn^),    S    White. 

June. 
>    tmrmenta'eea  (twigf  jr).  6.  Pink.  Jane.  BriUln. 

—  Metuperjlit'ren$  (ever-blnwing).    10.    Crimaon. 

All.    China.    1789. 

—  tempern^reiu  (evergreen).    SO.  White.    June. 

South  Europe.    Itf'ip. 

—  — >  Lesehenaultia'na    (Leeehenaalt's).      flO. 

Violet.    June.    Neilgherry. 

—  Me'pium  (hedge).     Pink.    June.    Britain. 

—  Shera'rdi  (Sherard'a).  6.  Pink.  June.  England. 

—  Si'niea  {three-Uaaed.  China),  ft.  White.  June. 

China.     1/59. 

—  tpinoMi'atima  (apinieel.  Seoieh).  S.  White,  red. 

June.    Britain. 

—  auavefoletu  (sweet-scented.  Ameriean  5aoe^#- 

briar).    Pink.    June.    N.  Aner.    1800. 

—  suaftfia  (sweet).    4.    Purple.    June.    1818. 

—  nt/pAtf'rea  (sulphur).  4.  Vellow.  July.  Levant. 

1 620. 

—  nhe'Mtru  (wood).    7.    Red.   June.    England, 

—  •if'ttjfla  (clnstered-atyled).    6.    Pink.     June. 

Britain. 

—  Ttn^riea  (Taurian).    0.    Red.    Jane. 

—  toment&ui  {downy^leaved-Dog).  6.  Bed,  white. 

June.    Britain. 

—  §cabriu'$eula  (ratber-rongh).    6.   Pink.  June. 

Britain. 

—  turhinafta  (top-sbaped-co/yMd.    Frankfort). 

ft.    Red.    June.    Germany.    10S9. 

Franeo/ftr^fMi  (Frankfort),     f.      Rose, 

purple.    June.    Frankfort. 

—  0rb€M9a*neu  (double,  Orbeesean).     4.    Roee- 

eolouTcd.    June. 
^  rilh^Ba  (shaggy).    6.    Red.    June.    Britain. 
pitmif/ero  (apple-bearing).    Red.    Jane. 

Europe. 

resino'Ma  (resinous).  Red.  June.  Ireland. 

^  mtto'ni  (Wilson's).    8.    Dark  pink.     June. 

Britain. 

—  Wou'dtfU  (Wood's),  8.  Pink.  May.  N.  Ai 


Rosco'ea.  (Named  after  Mr,  Rotcoe, 
the  foander  of  the  Liverpool  Botaoio 
Garden.  Nat.  ord.,  Ouftferwortt  [Ziogi' 
beraceoB].  linn.,  l-Monandria  X-Motto- 
fft/nta.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials,  all  but  one  purple* 
flowered,  and  all  natives  of  Nepaul.  Division  in 
spring}  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  48^  to  bb^ ;  summer,  Oo°  to  7fi^. 

it.  M/i^/o'/a  (headed).     1.    July.     18ip. 

—  eia'<iW  (taller).    1.    July.    18S0. 

—  ^a'ri/u  (slender).    1.    July.     18S1. 

—  tu'tea  (yellow).     1.    Tellow.    Mav.     1889. 

—  purpu'rea  (purple).    1.    July.     1820. 

—  tpiea'ta  (spiked).    1.    July.    1880. 

Rose.    Ro'sa. 

Propagation. -~^ost  kinds  of  roses  can 
be  propagated  bj  cuttings.  By  this 
method  we  only  obtain  dwarfs;  yet,  as 
many  sorts  do  best  on  their  own  roots, 
the  China  and  Tea-scented  for  instance, 
for  these  we  must  adopt  cuttings.  The 
best  time  for  making  the  cuttings  is  in 
April. 

CutHng$  in  PoU. — The  m  ostconyenien  t- 
sized  pots  are  five  inches  across;  fill  them 
with  moderately  rich,  light  earth,  press 
it  firmly  down,  then  fill  the  pots  quite  up 


to  the  rim  with  BnTera«id,orwHbliifly 
sifted  river  sand ;  give  a  gentle  vatfriag 
from  a  fine- rosed  watering-pot,  then  cit 
the  cuttings  into  lengths  of  aboat  fotf 
inches,  remove  all  the  leavee  except  dxM 
belonging  to  the  top  buds,  make  the  cot 
very  smooth  across,  just  under  the  lovot 
bud;  the  cutting  is  then  ready  to  be 
planted.  Have  a  small  stick  aboat  is 
thick  as  a  quill,  and  thrust  it  iato  tiie 
soil  just  the  depth  of  the  entting,  so  ai 
to  leave  the  top  bud  out;  dose  thie  euth 
firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  euttiog  vitk 
the  stick ;  place  the  euttings  dose  to  tbe 
edge  of  the  pots,  with  the  leaves  of  aD 
pointing  inwards;  then  close  up  tb« 
holes  with  a  liUle  of  the  saad,  and 
give  a  gentle  watering.  The  best  dtoi- 
tion  to  place  the  pots  in  is  apit,witk 
hand-glassea  over  them.  If  yoa  btvt 
not  that  convenience,  plunge  tliepoti  is 
coal-ashes  on  a  shady  border,  oovcriBfi 
them  with  hand-glasses.  Shift  into  laisa 
pots  as  they  require. 

CutHngi  in  the  Open  GroiMiL— Cboon 
a  shady  border,  next  a  low  wall  or  hodgi 
— the  latter  to  be  oloae-dipped  with  tbe 
garden -shears.  Let  the  soil  be  well  dqg 
and  chopped  small,  and  the  surface  nked 
very  fine ;  then  pour  some  water  apoo  iii 
and  lei  it  stand  a  day,  to  become  mo^ 
rately  dry  again.  Prepare  the  oaltiBgi 
as  above  directed,  and  always  expose  the 
cuttings  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sv 
and  air;  they  may  be  preserved  fresh  bf 
having  a  little  damp  moss  or  hayathaod 
to  cover  them  with  as  soon  as  they  aia 
prepared.  When  a  sufficient  nonte 
are  ready,  open  a  tiench  with  s  naall 
spade  at  the  end  of  the  border.  Chop 
the  side  of  the  trench  furthest  from  yoa 
straight  down  Just  a  sufficient  depth  to 
leave  the  topmost  bud  and  leaf  oot  cl 
the  soil ;  then  place  the  euttings  agiiast 
this  uprightbank  aboutthreeinchft^aparti 
When  the  row  is  filled  with  cuttings,  «itii 
your  spade  put  the  soil  against  the  estr 
tings,  and  with  your  foot  tread  it  finslj 
to  them.  Take  great  care  that  the  soil  is 
quite  close  and  firm  around  each.  Tbo 
fill  up  level  with  the  top  of  the  row  (tf 
cuttings  another  portion  of  soil,  onlil 
there  is  a  bank  of  earth  six  inches  Hb- 
tant  from  the  first  row.  Chop  down  the 
outermost  edge  of  the  8oil»  so  as  to  kais 
another  upright  bank  to  set  theseebod 
row  of  cuttings  against,  and  so  proeeeJ 
from  row  to  row,  till  you  have  filled  thi 
space  setapart  for  this  pnrpoMb  Exafflisa 
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£  /0ir  of  them  occasionally  after  aboat 
six  weeks,  and  if  they  are  rooted,  lift 
them  carefttUy  with  a  trowel  or  small 
spade,  and  either  pot  them  or  plant  them 
out  in  rows  in  a  more  open  situation.  By 
the  antamn  following  they  will  be  nice 
plants,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  situa- 
tion where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower. 

By  Sucken, — Roses  send  up  many 
BQcl»rs  annually,  which  may  be  taken  up 
in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  with 
some  rootlets  attached;  and  the  strongest 
may  be  planted  out  finally,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  nursery  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  They  will  readily  grow,  and  will 
most  of  them  produce  flowers  the  follow- 
ing summer.  When  rose-trees  have  grown 
into  large  bunches,  with  many  suckers, 
the  whole  may  be  taken  up  and  slipped, 
or  divided  into  separate  plants.  The 
Moss  and  some  others  furnish  suckers 
but  sparingly. 

By  Layerg, — To  obtain  shoots  for  lay- 
ering, a  quantity  of  rose-trees  should  be 
planted  for  stools,  which,  being  headed 
down  low,  will  throw  out  shoots  abun- 
dantly,  near  the  ground,  in  summer,  for 
layering  in  autumn  or  winter  following. 
{See  Latsbimo.)  They  will  be  rooted 
by  next  autumn,  and  fit  for  transplanta- 
tion in  nursery  rows,  though  sometimes 
the  moss  rose  and  some  others  require 
two  years  before  they  are  tolerably  well 
rooted ;  but  of  these  sorts  you  may  also 
tiy  layers  of  the  shoots  of  the  year,  lay- 
ered in  summer,  any  time  in  June.  They 
will  probably  root  a  little  the  same  season. 
The  layers  of  all  the  soru,  after  being 
properly  rooted,  should  be  taken  up  in 
aotumn  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  to 
have  one  or  two  years'  growth. 

By    Budding,  —  See    Buddino    and 

OUAJTIMO. 

Soil  and  Situation, — The  best  soil  is  a 
rather  strong  loam ;  the  deeper  it  m  the 
better.  It  should  be  well-drained.  Such 
land  as  will  grow  good  wheat  or  good 
hops  will  grow  fine  roses.  Next,  it  should 
be  rich  to  grow  them  fine :  if  not  already 
flo,  it  ought  to  have  thoroughly  decayed 
dung  added  to  it.  A  portion  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  (bones  dissolved  in  oil 
of  vitriol)  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them 
<— a  manure  that  may  be  had  of  any  re- 
spectable manure-dealer.  The  rose-gar- 
den ought  to  open  to  the  south  and  east, 
but  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
north-west  winds.  Tall  beech  or  horn- 
beam hedges  are  the  best  shelter  against 


gales  blowing  from  those  points.  Boses 
should  not  be  planted  so  near  trees  as 
to  be  overhung  by  them,  as  the  drip 
from  the  trees  will  prevent  them  from 
thriving,  and  injure  the  flowers. 

Planting. — The  bent  season  is  the  early 
part  of  November.  They  will  succeed 
tolerably  even  to  the  middle  of  March, 
but  not  so  well  as  in  the  autumn.  If 
you  have  to  procure  them  from  a  distant 
nursery,  and  they  are  some  time  out  of 
the  ground,  make  a  puddle  of  earth  and 
water  of  nearly  the  consistence  of  paint 
Dip  the  roots  in  this  puddle,  and  plant 
them  immediately.  Should  the  border 
intended  for  the  rose  be  long  and  nar- 
row, plant  the  tallest  standai^s  in  the 
back  row,  the  next  size  in  the  second, 
and  the  half-standards  in  the  third,  and 
the  dwarfs  in  the  f^ont  row* 

Avtvnm  Pryning :  Summer  Boees.-^ 
Provence,  inctudiug  the  Mots  Bo$e, — 
These  require  to  he  pruned  to  three  or 
four  eyes,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  shoots.  Damask.  —These  require  to 
be  pruned  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
growth  of  the  different  varieties.  Madam 
Hardy,  for  instance,  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  ought  to  be  left  with  Hhoots  of  six 
eyes.  White  Damask.  —  This  species 
should  be  pruned  similarly  to  the  Da- 
mask. ChiUiea^  or  French. — Some  of 
these  are  very  strong  growers,  and  must 
be  out  accordingly.  Some  shoots,  in 
good  soil,  will  grow  three  or  four  feet 
long.  Those  shoots  are  often  pithy  and 
green,  and  ought  to  be  cut  clean  out,  and 
the  rest  shortened  to  one  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  their  strength,  ffg- 
brid,  Provence, — They  grow  naturally  in 
compact  heads  and  many  branches,  and 
should  be  pruned  by  thinning  out  about 
one-third  of  the  shoots,  and  shortening 
the  rest  to  six  or  eight  eyes.  Hyhrid^ 
Chinese, — The  strong  growers,  Brenmts 
for  instance,  must  be  out  to  eight  or  nine 
eyes ;  whilst  the  Beauty  of  Billard  is  a 
weak  grower,  and  thou  Id  be  cut  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  and  half  the  shoots  en- 
tirely cut  away.  Scotch, — All  that  these 
require  is  to  have  half  of  the  shoots 
thinned  out,  and  those  that  are  left  cut 
to  half  their  length.  Climbing,— These 
require  a  different  mode  of  pruning  to  all 
other  roses.  We  shall  describe  it  as  the 
spur  system.  Train  in  young  shoots  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  in  the  autumn  shorten 
those  shoots  one-fourth  of  their  length 
— that  is,  supposing  the  shoot  is  Ibuv 
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feet  long,  eut  one  foot  of  it  off,  and  eo 
reduce  it  to  three  feet,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  for  longer  shoots.  The  shoots 
will  then,  during  the  summer,  produce 
side-shoots ;  these  are  the  spurs.  In  the 
month  of  March  following,  take  the 
shoots  off  the  trellis  walls  or  pillars, 
prune  the  spurs  into  two  or  three  eyes, 
aud  then  tie  or  nail  them  up  again  neatly 
to  the  supporters. 

Avtumn  Pruning:  Autumn  JRoaeg. — 
Macartney, — The  Macartney  rose  itself 
requires  very  little  pruning;  but  the 
Maria  Leonidas  requires  pruning  freely, 
shortening  the  strong  shoots  to  eight  or 
nine  eyes,  and  the  weak  ones  to  three 
or  four.  Damask  PerpeluaU  and  Hybrid 
PerpetuaU  are  mostly  weak  growers,  and 
should  be  cut  into  four  or  five  eyes,  and 
a  third  of  the  shoots  cut  clean  away. 
Bourbons  and  Noisettes  are  middling 
grower8,and  should  be  pruned  moderately ; 
strong  shoots  to  be  out  to  five  or  six  eyes, 
and  the  weak  ones  to  three  or  four. 
CMna  and  Tea-scented, — Most  of  these 
are  rather  tender;  consequently,  the  wood 
does  not  ripen  to  any  length.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  pruned  close.  If 
they  are  planted  againttt  a  wall  they  may 
be  pruned  longer,  as  the  wood  then  be- 
comes firmer  and  better  ripened.  Prune 
those  in  the  open  air,  hoth  standards  and 
dwarfs,  to  two  or  three  eyes,  those  on 
walls  to  six  or  seven,  in  proportion  to 
their  strength. 

Summer  jPrunin^.—- It  often  happens, 
where  the  roses  are  growing  in  good 
ground,  that  some  of  them  produce 
branches  that  grow  so  strong  and  fast  as 
to  rob  the  rest  of  their  due  support. 
These  branches  are  what  the  French  call 
ffourmandSf  which  may  be  Englished 
gluttons.  Only  stop  these  at  first,  and  wait 
until  the  autumn  before  you  cut  them 
clean  off.  When  the  rose-trees  throw 
out  a  great  number  of  shoots  equally 
strong,  aud  they  appear  to  be  crowded, 
prune  away  about  one- third  of  them, 
but  do  not  shorien  any  of  the  others,  as 
that  will  cause  them  to  send  out  a  quan- 
tity of  small,  weak  shoots*  which  will 
injure  the  flowers  the  following  season. 

Bases  in  Pots. — Procure  some  pots  that 
are  well  cleaned,  or,  what  is  better  still, 
quite  new ;  and  24'8  are  a  very  convenient 
size  to  commence  with.  Worked  roses 
are  preferable,  for  pot  purposes,  to  those 
grown  on  their  own  roots;  therefore 
select  such  as  are  dwarf  standards  omiy, 


and  worked  close  to  the  oollar,  so  fhift 
when  the  rose  is  potted  the  stem  is 
scarcely  visible.  Tea,  China,  and  Bonrboa, 
or  their  hybrids,  are  better  soitad  for 
forcing  and  pot  plants  than  Noisette  lad 
Hybrid  perpetoals;  the  two  lasUoiOMd 
class  of  roses  growing  to  greater  perfra- 
tion  in  the  open  air.  Amongst  Tea  Bma 
select  Snffirano,  J>ewmien»s^  CornU  4e 
PariSf  Nephetas,  and  Princess  ClemenHm, 
Mrs.  Bosanquetf  Duchess  of  Kent,  vith  • 
'few  others,  amongst  Chinas ;  Soueewrii 
Malmaison,  Leveson  Oower,  and  Jhfilit 
Thouetrs,  amongst  Bourbons.  Of  ths 
above  Souvenir  de  Maimaisonis  oiuivaQed 
as  a  pot  rose.  Having  selected  plaats, 
lose  no  time ;  but  before  the  roots  hvf 
got  dry,  pot  them  (having  first  proatd 
the  strong  roots)  in  a  mixtnie  of  bilf 
yellow  loam,  and  the  rest  old  oov-diag. 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  parts;  M 
a  greater  proportion  of  loam  miy  be 
added  with  advantage,  should  the  rov 
to  be  potted  be  a  Bourbon  or  HjfanI 
perpetual.  The  plants  being  potted  it 
October,  place  them  on  ashes  vixier  t 
north  wall,  in  some  sheltered  part  of  tbi 
gardea,  until  the  frosts  compel  to  pat 
them  in  oold  pita,  keeping  them,  mat 
their  being  repott^  as  dry  as  can  be  to 
prevent  growth,  but  not  suflieieottj  la  t» 
cause  the  plants  to  flag,  or  their  roots  to 
get  quite  diy.  Then,  about  the  eon 
mencement  of  December,  prune  all  tktf 
yon  intend  bringing  into  the  greeaboaK 
in  the  early  part  of  January,  for  bloeai- 
ing  in  May  and  Jane,  and  stiaolatf 
them  gently  by  applying  water  at  a 
temperature  a  few  degreea  wanner  tbaa 
the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  where  tbey 
still  are,  so  as  when  they  are  introdaced 
into  the  greenhouse  at  the  comDeaee- 
ment  of  January,  at  a  medium  tempffip 
tare  of  4!^,  they  are  just  beginning  to 
posh  strongly.  About  the  commeaee- 
ment  of  February  a  little  mora  beat  If 
to  be  given^  and  weak  liquid-maoore  n 
applied  about  twice  a  week,  whieh  is 
strengthened  as  the  plants  increese  ia 
vigour  and  have  their  buds  well  set 
About  this  time  syringing  over-bead  nib 
lukewarm  water,  or  steaming,  mij  M- 
easionally  be  had  recourse  to,  as  it  uods 
to  give  strength  to  the  plants,  end  keeps 
away  the  aphis  and  other  enctnies.  Latfij* 
when  the  shoots  are  sofficif  nUy  long  £v 
the  purpose,  they  an  to  lie  Knotty  broagfat 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  or  stafcad 
to  siich  plaoee  as  they  ^^^  intended  0 
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ooenpy,  so  as  when  the  plants  are  ready 
for  the  show,  these  appliances  may  be 
removed,  and  the  plant  still  preserve  a* 
round  and  aniform  appeai*aiice.  It  is 
necessary  at  all  times,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  at  50^  or  above,  to  give  as 
mach  air  as  possible;  and  this  may  even 
be  done  when  a  gentle  fire  is  going. 

J>i8eas€»,  —  See    Eztravasated     Sap, 
Gbekn  Ckmtre,  and  Mnj)EW. 

InsecU, — See    Aphis,   Amisopu,   and 

TOBTREL. 

Rose  Acacia.    BohVnia  hi'spida, 
BosE  Apple.    Jambo'aa, 
BosB  Bat.     Epih'bium  anfusiifo'lium, 
BosE  Campion.    Ly'^knn, 
BosBHAfiT.     Rosh^ari' nu»  officina'lu, 
Varietiee. — There  are  three  varieties 
^the  green,  golden -striped,  and  silver- 
striped.    The  flnt  is  in  general  cnlti- 
-vation. 

8€iL — It  thrives  best  on  a  poor,  light 
soil  mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  other 
caloareons  matters.  In  such,  or  when 
the  plants  are  self-raised  on  an  old  wall, 
they  will  bear  our  severest  winters ;  but 
in  a  rich  soil  they  lose  much  of  their 
aromatic  nature,  and  perish  in  frost. 
For  the  green  variety,  the  situation  may 
he  open ;  but  the  other  two,  being  tender, 
require  to  be  planted  beneath  a  souih 
widl,  or  in  pots,  to  be  Kheltered  in  winter. 
ProfHtgeAion  is  by  cuiiings  and  rooted 
slips  during  any  of  the  spring  months, 
or  by  layers  in  the  summer;  but  the 
finest  plants  are  rsised  by  seed.  By  layers 
is  the  best  mode  of  propsKSting  the  gold 
and  silver  -  striped  varieties.  Sow  in 
March,  or  early  in  April,  in  drills  half  an 
inch  deep  and  tdz  inches  apart  The 
rooted  sUps,  and  the  cuttings  of  the 
jonng  shoots,  must  be  from  Hve  to  seven 
inches  long,  and  planted  in  a  shady 
border,  in  rows  eight  or  ten  inches  apart, 
previously  re*noving  the  leaven  from  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  tlieir  length.  Layers 
may  be  formed  by  cutting  young  branches 
half  through  on  their  under -Hide,  and 
pegging  them  down  an  inch  or  two  below 
the  surface:  they  become  estahliHlied 
plants  by  antumn.  Water  muHt  be  ap- 
plied abundantly  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  oceasionally  afterwaidtt  until  estab- 
lished. 

Boss  07  Heaven.    Ly'chnis  ca'liro'sa, 
BoSE  OF  Jericho.     Juastu'tirn, 
BosE  OF  THE   WoBLD.     Came' Ilia  Ja- 
pc^Mca  ro'samu^Hdi. 

BosB  Boot.     Se^dum  rhodi'ola. 
4ft 


Boss  Snowball -TBEE.  Vihu'rnvm 
o'pulus  ro'eeum. 

Bosmabi'nus.  Bosemary.  (From  r*>^ 
dew,  and  marinait,  of  the  sea ;  maritime 
plants.  }iai.ord.yLipwort8  [Lamiaceee]. 
Linn.,  2-IHandria  1-  Monogynia.) 

Hardy  eTergrecna,  purple -flowered,  and  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe.    See  RosBMAaT. 

R.  offieiw^Ve  {•httv).    4.     Febraary.     I.M8. 

—  -»-/9'l'»«-w^0'»teit(tilver4eaved).  4.  March. 

Ifi48. 
/o'i<i«-a«t'r(fte  fgolden-Ieaved).     )a.    Pe- 

bruarv.     Ifi48. 
ioA/o'^iM (broad-leaved).    IS.   Febmary. 

1548. 

BoTATioN  OF  Cbops.  There  are  three 
circumstances  to  be  regarded  in  regu- 
lating the  order  in  which  crops  should 
follow  each  other  :-*-!.  Each  crop  should 
be  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  its  pre- 
decessor. 2.  The  exuviae  of  the  preced- 
ing crop  should  not  be  offensive  to  its 
successor.  8.  A  spindle  •  rooted  erop 
should  succeed  a  fibrous -rooted  crop,  or 
vice  vered. 

Bo'thia.  (Named  after  A.  W,  Both, 
a  German  botanist  KaL  ord.,  Legumi- 
nous  Plants  [Fabace»].  Linn.,  16-ifona- 
delphia  d-Decandria.) 

Hardy  trailing  annual.  Seeds  in  a  warm  border, 
in  April. 

Jl.  iritoHafU  (three-leafleted).  S.  Sulphur.  July. 

BouoE  Plant.    Bivi'na  tineto'ria, 

Boxbu'bohia.       (Named    after    Dr, 

Roxburgh^  once  director  of  the  Botanie 

Garden,  Calcutta.    Nat.  ord.,  Roxbvryh- 

tports  [Boxburghiacese].     Linn.,  S-Oet- 

andria  l-Afonogynia,) 

StoTo  twining  plants,  with  ateme  one  hundred 
fathoms  long  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  «here 
the  roots  arp  candied  with  sugar,  and  uken  with 
tea.  Propagated  generally  b?  suckers;  sandy, 
flbry  loam,  and  a  In  tie  leaf-mould,  and  Uie  usual 
plant-ntoTe  temperature. 

R,  glorioMoi'det  (floiion'hke),   0.    Pink,yellowt 
July.     1803. 

—  9ifidiJlo*rm  (green-flowered).    Green.   August* 

1830. 

BoTAL  Bat.     Itou'rus  no'bilis. 

Boye'na.  (Named  after  itf.  Fa fi  iZoyetr, 

a  Dutch  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Ebeimds 

[Ebenaceie].      Linn.,    l^^DecandHa    2- 

Digynia,    Allied  to  Dyospyros.) 

Greenhouse  eTcrirreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cspe  ot 
Good  Hope,  all  but  one  white* flowered.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glssft,  in 
April  or  Mav  ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Win* 
ter  temp.,  40°  to  48** }  summer.  flO**  to  7&°< 

Jl.  r/o'Ara  (smooth).    4.    September.     1731* 
•>>  hirnvfta  [h%\Ty -leaded).  7.  Purple.  July.  175S. 

—  tatift/tia  (broad-Iesved).     5.    June.     1H16. 
~ /wWa  (shining./eanerf).     4.    May.     l6lH>* 

Bo r 'LEA.  (Named  tSter Professor Royle^ 
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Kingli  College,  London.    Nat  ord.,  La- 

hiaUs    [Lamiaceffi].       Linn.,    14-7>i<v- 

namia  l-Oymuotpermia,    Allied  to  Bal- 

lota.) 
OracnhooM   tmwgntn   ckntb.      Cuttinp;*    of 

Kunf  ahoou  in  •pring.  in  mndy  ■oit,  with  • 
ll-glftM  over  them  i  Mndy  loam  and  leaf>mould. 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48*. 

B,  ^Segana  (elegant).  S.  Purple  Julj.Nepaul.  1 8S4. 

Bd'bia.    Madder.    (From  ruher,  red ; 

the  colour  of  the  roots.    Nat  ord.,  8Ul- 

taies   [GaliacesB].      Linn.,  ^-Telrandria 

l-Monogtfnia,) 

Half-hardy  speciea.  from  euttinga  Iq  apiing, 
under  a  hand'light,  and  peat  and  loam  { the  othera 
are  herhaceoua  plants,  propagated  by  dlTiaion  of 
the  root*,  and  flouriafaing  in  any  good  garden- 
aoil|  from  timeiofrum  madder  b  obtainod* 

HALF-HARDY  SVBRO&EBNH. 
JL  «NMf«fti/o'/ia  (narrow-leaved).  2.  Pale  yellow. 

July.    Spain.    \77*. 
^  tpUfndeM  (chining).  S.  Yellow  Jaly.8pain.18ia. 

HARDY   BERBACB0U8. 
MLmiWt^tta  (heart-leaded),    f.    Whka.    July. 

Siberia.     1788. 

—  MMfo'nim  (dyer*s).   4«  TcUow.  July.   South 

Europe.    1606. 

Bu'bus.  Bramble.  (From  the  Celtic 
rubt  red ;  colour  of  the  fruit  of  some  of 
the  species.  Nat.  ord.,  BoseworU  [  Rosa- 
oes].  Linn.,  12-Ico»andnad- Polygynia.) 

Generally  bj  suckers;  frequently  by  euttinga t 
also  by  seeds  for  species,  and  obtaining  new  varie- 
tlea ;  also  easily  obtained  by  pegging  down  tht; 
points  of  the  shoote  in  the  aoiii  deep,  Hdi, 
loamy  aoil. 

GREEK HOn»E  BYERORBENS. 
A.  epe'to/w  (petallesa).    6.    Purple.    July.     Isle 
of  Prance.    1883.    Stove. 

—  Xsmotoe'iMi*  (Jamaica).    6.    JamMcn.    1889. 

—  Molutica*nu»  (Moluccas).   8.    Red«    July.    B. 

Ind.     1810. 
<— |HVO(A^/iM  (small-leuTOd).  1.   Pfnk.    August. 
China.    1818. 

—  pfMM'tM  (lenfleied).    6.    Pink.    June.    Ua- 

deira.    1780. 

—  ttji^9na  ( bent-back).  3.  Red.  July.  China.1817. 

—  rt^ridua  (dewy-iftoiwM).    August.    Madagas- 

car.    1831. 

—  roMi/i/K««  (rose-leaved).  8.   August.    Mauri- 

tius.   1811. 
-*  — >  eoro$utfriu»  (garland).  S.  August.  Mau- 
ritius.   1811. 

—  rugi/»ut  (wrinkly).  8.  Red.  June.  S.Amer.lSIQ. 

—  Battgvinole'niua  (blood-red).     4.    Red.    Isle 

ot  France.     1834. 

HARDY  EVEROREEM8. 
Bt,  mirt^piut  (abrupt).  8.  White.  June.  Britain. 

—  MT^tnifvUiuM  (hornbeam-leaTed).    10.   White. 

July.     Britain. 

—  ^§eolor  (two-col<  ured).8.White.June.Britain. 
^~eehint^ttu  (hedgehog).  8.  White.  June.  Britain. 

—  ^lojs/e'na  (eglantine).    8.    White.    May.    N. 

HolUnd.     I  Sift. 
-~  UeighttrnMnua  (Leighton's).lO.July. England. 

—  t^Kufnii  (Leicune's).    July.    Channel  Isles. 

—  If fi^fiMi  (tongue /eanerf).   10.   July.    EnitlanH. 
•^<-ni'Af/a  (raopberry-like).    8.   August.   Britain. 

—  ->—  n^diM  (rude).    July.    Britain. 

.- htr'atriM  cporcupine).    July.    BritiUiu 


R.  nhmdifa^ihu  (round-louTed).    18.    Ifuttk  4 
India.     1848. 

—  t)iMea¥ftiM  (hairy-stemmed).    Julr.    Endaa^. 

arfe'n/eH«(sitvery-/eanMf)  JulT.RnirUad. 

pube'nen*  {dQwnj).    July.     EugUnd. 

tgina'tieut  (wood),    July.     Eagfaad. 

—  ^—  t^nui*  (slender).    July.     EBglaud. 
oulfo^rU  (common).    B.    Jnae.    Britain. 

HARDY  HERB  AC  CODS. 
R.  atamfUM  (stemless).  Rose.  June.  N.  AmerJ88l. 

—  n're^irwe  (arctic),    k-    ^^^      Jum.     Bncau. 

—  cAMuemo'nie  (ao«d-b«ciy).  |.   Whitt.  Hay. 

Britain. 

—  aUUafiut  (atancd).  |.  June.   N.  Amcr.  ttS«. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS. 
A.  <{^'nfr  (related).    8.    White.    July. 

bracteo'nu  (ftrefl^bmcted).    8. 

August.    Britain. 

—  agr^atis  (field).  6.  White.  June.  HwngMy^ 

—  argvftua  (sharp.«oo/*«rf).    8-     White.    Ji 

N.  Amer.     1883. 

—  afafier  (rough).  S.  White.  May.  NctmaU  l«i. 

—  A</fe'n(e  (two-flowered).   May.   Nei»suL   I4ia 

—  CMi'eiSM  (grey.    Demkerq/y.    8.    Wktu. 

Britain. 
arpe'naia  (com-fldd).    9.    Whitew 

BritiAn. 
/o'/iie-eoricfc'Hs  (variugnted-lsaTOd).   1 

White.    June.    Briuun. 
grandift&ma  (large-flowered). 

June.    Briinin. 
poTokf^Hua   (amall.leBf«d>. 

June.    Britain.  

—  Canud^ntia  (Canadian).     B-     Wkitt.    Ji 

N.  Amer.    1811. 
"' oatt^aetfu  (houry).     •.    WhiU.     July, 
ropean  Alps.     1818. 

—  cor<a/o'/tM  (hearUeaTed).    B.    WUca.   Ji 
I  Germany.    18l6. 

—  eory/(A»'<rtw  (ha>ttl4eicfed).    IB.  WkitUb  July 

Britain. 

en'niu  (hoary).  18.  Wbite.  JoIt.  Biitain 

gltindule^ama    (glandulous-^erairrf).     la 

White.    July.    Britain. 
•~flimW/ir'/iiM(wedg«-lM»«d).   B.  WWm.  fmaa. 

N.  Am«.    1811. 

—  iifatana  (distant).  S.  White.  July.  KepauLK^a 

—  dioeraifti'liua  (diverae-lenvdd). 

gust.    Britain. 
^dmmetti^rum    (thicket).    B.     Whitau 
Britnin. 

—  elii'ptietta    (oral-Zcwned). 

1817.    Half-hardy. 
^fastigiu'tua  (tnpering).  8.  Whlta.  inly. 
-jiS'ssiw  (cleft). 

—  JlageU4^ria  (rod),  fl.  White.  J«n«.N.Asner.i:^ 

fne'rmiff  (unarmed).    IB. 

-^/olMo'aua  (small-leafy).     6.     Wkitn.    Jum. 

Nepaul.     1818. 
—/ru/iro'sue  (shrubby.   Commms  BrwmAfc)^  I* 
Pink.    August.     Britain. 

—  — —  ei/neolor  (one-colottred-ie^eOwT.  lOuMt. 
DnlmafHema  (Uslmarian).  18.  Base  J^y. 

Germany. 
— >  — —  Jlo're-r&aeo-pl^no    (doable  -  pink  •  iaw* 

ered).    10.    Pink.    July.     Britat*. 
fi/tiia-oeaiegaftia  («mneBa*ed4ca««d3.  la 

Pink.    July.     Britain. 

iiu^rmia  (unarmed).  lo.Pink«faly.Britaa. 

leuritea'rpua  (white-fniited).     18.    July. 

Bntain. 

—  — —  pom;»o'MrMC  (pompone).    18.  WluM.BHik» 

Julv.    Britain. 

Tim'rjnw  (Tauiian).   I«.    Pinkish.  J«l^ 

— /W'aeo-«'«<r  CbvDwaiak-blackJ. 
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Jl.  gimmdmitfwut  (f bnded).  lO.Jiily.6«rBaar.lt it.  | 

—  ht'rtua  (hairy).    10.   Aufruat.    Hungary.    1810.  | 

—  lU^tpidua  (hr  stly).   S.   Auguat.  Canada.  I768. 

—  ko^rridut  (hornd).  6.   June.    Germany.  I8I7. 
•>— tadi'tw  (raapherry).    6.     May.     Britain. 

—  ~— •»icr'*pAy'</w  (amall-kaTcd).     S.    Hay. 

BriUm 

—  Kohle^ri  (Kubler's).    8.    August.    BriUin. 
-- taeimi^fhu  ii^f 'tewed).   12.  White,  red.  Au- 

guat. 

—  latmgmi/nu  (woolly).  19,  June.  Siberia.  1810. 

—  teueoeta'ehge  (wbite-hpiked).  10.  June.  Britain. 

—  LtnJrWnuM  [Uink*u).  10.  August.  Europe.  1831. 

—  maerophif'UuM  (large-leaved).  8.  June.  Britain. 

—  Me'nku  (Alenk's).    8.  July.    Germttny.    I8I6. 

—  iisicra'fi/AiM  (smsll-flowered).   10.   Red.  July. 

Nepanl.     1828. 

—  isl'ftdiM  (shining),    s.    August.    Britain. 

—  Nuikufmta  {Hoof  k%^Smmd).    4.    August.    N. 

Amer.     ISft. 

—  oeeidentefliM  (western)  5.  May.  N.Amer.  1606. 

—  adort^iue  (sweet-teeDted).  7.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1800. 

—  p^UiduM  (pale).    August.    Britain. 

-—  piiCH'hit  (plaited).     10.    August.    Britain. 

—  rkmmnifo'tiUB  (buckthom-leaTed).    10.    Sep- 

tember.    Hritain. 

—  rmkrieavWe  (red-stemmod).    6.    June.    Ger- 

many.   1818. 

—  •o'ltcfitt  (boly).  8.  Pink.  June.  Palestine.  1833. 

—  eaMvftilia  (stune).    ^.    June.     Britain. 

—  BeMeehtendefkiU  (Schleebtendahi's).  10.  June. 

Europe.     1823. 

—  Sekleiekti'ri  (Sehkiciier's).  i.  Jane.  Cknaeny. 

1818. 

—  agte^euM  (bristly-tlemnMid).  3.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1837- 

—  apeeMkilia  (showy).  4.  Dnrk  red.   May.  Co- 

lumbia.    1837. 

—  Spremge'Hi  (Sprengfl's).    10.    Pink.   August. 

Germany.    1833. 

—  Mtrig^tme  (short- bristled).   S.  June.  N.  Anter. 

—  amkertfetne  (sub- upright).  4.  Augnvt.  Britun. 
<—  t^i^^ihu  Oime-leaved).  6.   June.   Germany. 

181 9. 

—  4om«nto's««(  woolly). 10.Augnst.Oermany.l818. 

—  irifii^TU*  (three-flowered).    3.    June.  Osnada. 

—  wlM^'tiM  (elm-leaved).  !••   Aaguet.  Spain. 

1833. 
-^  mOiefema  (shaggy).  S.  Anguat.  N.  Amer.  1777. 

Budbe'ckia.  (Naroed  after  O.  Rud- 
b€ck,  a  Swedish  botanist  Nat  ord., 
CanipoiUeB  [Asteracess].  linn.,  l9-8yn- 
feneuia  %-Fr%utran€a.) 

Hardy  berbaeeona,  yellow-flowered  perennials, 
firosB  North  America,  exeept  where  otherwise 
■aeniioned.    Seeds  and  division  of  the  plant  in 

Sring ;  common  garden-soil ;  iMr/if/V/ia  requires 
a  protection  of  the  cold  pit  in  winter. 

JL  amplexifo'lU  (leaf-elaiping).  3.  July.   1793. 
ima  (rou|(hest).    8.    Red,  white.    8ep- 
■iber.     1838. 
t'He  (columnar^.    S.    August.    1811. 

—  '-^~ pmleh^rrimo  (most-beautiful).    3.    Red- 

diiifa-yeliuw.    August.     1833. 

—  Hf[ii^tm  (hand./eoeed).    6.    August.    1759. 

—  Jli-iiiiimB'fNfi  (Drummond's).     Orange.     Au- 

gust.   1836. 
—yV|»*ii  (bright).    S.   July.    1760. 

—  ki'^^tu  (heirv).    8.    August.    1714. 

—  taemtVIa  (jagged-lMnwd).    6.    Auguat.    ]fl40. 

—  <«'»fa7a  (smooth).    3.    July.    1813. 

— >  m^/o'tim  (tumip-leaifd).     S.     July.     New 
Spain.    1834. 


R.  pfnna^im  OfBettd),    8.    July.    1808. 

—  rafduia  (raupberry-Zeaned).    3.    August.    183a 

—  attbtomenh^ea  (rather-downy).  3.  August.  isOSi 
— /rf/«A«  (three-iobed).    4.    AugusU     1699. 

RuDO'LPHiA.      (Named  after  W,  Ru- 

dolph,  a  PrusMan  botanist     Nat  ord., 

Legmninous  Plants   [Fabacee].      linn., 

n-DiadelpMa  ^Deeaniria.       Allied  to 

£ry  thrioa. ) 

sieve  evergreen  twineie,  with  aeartet  flowers, 
from  the  West  Indies.  Young  side-shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glesa,  in  a  moist,  sweet 
bottom-heat}  flbry  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  a 
little  ehareoal.  Winter  temp.,  4BPtoflO°|  sum- 
mer, 6f<*  to  88P. 

A.  dv'Ma  (doubtful).    6.     1815. 

—  Porforire'fi«ir(  Porto- Rico).    June.    1030. 

—  ro'sea  (rosy),    fl.     1836. 

—  voimfMie  (twining).    July.    188t. 

BuB,  or  Herb  Gracb.  {Ru'ta  frave^o- 
Un$.)  Thrives  best  in  a  poor,  clayey 
loam,  mixed  with  nalcareons  mbbish,  in 
an  open  situation.  It  is  propagated  by 
slips  and  cuttings  as  veil  as  from  seeds, 
the  first  two  modes  being  nsnally  prac 
tined  as  being  the  most  easy.  It  msy  be 
planted  or  sown  at  any  time  during  ihe 
spring*  The  seed  in  drills  six  inches 
apart,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The 
rooted  slips,  or  cuttings,  may  be  planted 
on  a  poor,  shady  border,  and  watered 
occasionally  until  taken  root  In  the 
autumn  the  plants  may  be  removed. 
During  their  after-growth  they  must  be 
kept  pruned  in  a  shrubby  form,  and  never 
be  allowed  to  produce  seed. 

Bub'lua.  (Named  after  J,  RueUe^^ 
liVench  botanist  Nat  ord.,  AcantluidM 
[Acanthacee].  Linn.,  l^Didynamim  %- 
Angiotpermia.) 

All  blue-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  mm- 
tioned.  Cuttings  of  the  voun^  shoots  in  spring 
or  summer,  in  tight,  sandy  soil,  in  a  aweet  hot- 
bed ;  fibry  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat.  Winter 
temp.,  46*  to  M^t  summer,  60*  to  85*. 

ORBBNHOUSB  HERBACEOUS. 
R.  kifiefm  (two-flowered).  3.  July.  Carolina.  17O5. 

—  lafeiea  (milky).3.Paleyiolet.July.Meitco.l7g6. 

—  etr^pem  (rattling).  3.  July*  N.  Amer.  1726. 


STOYB   BYER0REEN8. 
Jl.  tfe'nuHi  (drooping).    1.   July.-    E.  Ind.    I8I6. 
■—/m'tidm  (fcetid).    3.    July.    8.  Amer. 

—  fermn'gm  (handsome).    3.    Searlet.    August. 

Bracil.     1808. 
—ft^lftida  (bright).  3.  Scarlet  July.  W.Ind.  1804. 

—  tUa'eina  (hUc).    3.    Lilac.    October.     1844 

—  longiJU/ra  (long-flowered).  Purplish-lilae.  Oe« 

tober. 

—  longift/tia  (long-Ieaved).  3.  July.  E.Ind.  ISSa. 

—  oblongifo'lim   (oblong-lrared).   8.   Rose.   Au- 

gust.    Brasil.     ISSO. 

—  oeymofdet  (baaii-like).    1^.     July.     Ifexice. 

—  pfeto  (painted).    I.    June.    Domineo.    I89fl< 

—  Fmrdieihta  (Purdie*s).  Crimson.  March.  I84«i 
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STOW  HSRBACXOirS. 
R.  imtlfw'Jte  (loathern).  S.  Julf  N.HolIuid.  1894. 

—  ciU»ti/i</ra    (hair-fring«d-flo«ered).     Purple. 

blue.    September.   Bueno*  Ayree.  1838. 

^  ef/lo'ta  (hur-friniced).  1.  July.  Georsi*.  18i4. 

^  dandeati'na  (hidden).  S.  July.  Barb«doe».l738. 

-^  dapt^ndent  (haoging-down).  l^.  July*  fi>  Ind, 

18i6. 
^  e'lflfafM  (elegant).  %.  August.  E.  Ind.  1884. 

Annual. 
~  Afrto  (hairy).    1.    July.    E.  Ind.    1817. 
.^  maarophp'Ua  (large-leaved).  S.Red.St.Martha. 

1884. 
~  omi'te  (egg-teaoeiO*   >•   J'uly.    Mezieo.    1800. 
'-^  pattieuWta  (panicled).    8.    Purple.    August. 

W.  Ind.    1708. 

—  |m^«e»iM  (downy).    8.    July.    CapeofOood 

Hope.     1888. 
-- rafAHMu'ito  (red-atemmed).  1.  July.  Mezieo. 

I8S3. 

—  MMeifa'lia  (wUlow-leavcd).  Uuly.B.Ind.lSiO. 

—  letrag&na  (foar-eomered).8.  June.BraiU.IR34. 

—  tuberi/m  (tuberoue).   S.  July.  Jamaiea.  1788* 

—  unduiafia  (waved).    8.    E.  Ind.     1884. 

^  nUMc9a  (violet),  i.  Violet.  July.  Guiana.  1880. 

Ruins  are  a  class  of  buildings  beaa- 
tifal  as  objects,  expresHive  as  characters, 
and  peculiarly  calculated  to  connect  with 
their  appendages  into  elegant  groups: 
they  may  be  accommodated  with  ease  to 
iiregularity  of  ground,  and  their  disorder 
is  improved  by  it ;  they  may  be  intimately 
blended  with  trees  and  with  thickets,  and 
the  interruption  is  an  advantage,  for  im- 
perfection and  obscurity  are  their  proper- 
ties, and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  some- 
thing greater  than  is  seen,  their  effect. 

Bui'ziA.  (Named  after  H,  Ruiz,  co- 
author with  Pavon  of  the  Flora  Peruvi- 
ana. Nat  ord.,  Byttneriadt  [Byttneria- 
cess].  Linn.,  1%- Monadelphia  Q-Poty- 
0fnia.    Allied  to  Dombeya.) 

Store,  white-flowered  everfrreens,  from  the  lale 
of  Bourbon.  Cuttings  of  half- ripened  Mde-«hoots 
in  eummer,  in  eaody  toil,  under  a  bell-glaas,  but 
raited  at  night,  and  in  a  mild  hotbed  {  sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  85^ ; 
summer,  68^  to  80". 

R.  tob&fta  (lohtd-leaved).    6.    1816. 

—  99riafbiliB  (Tahable-Zeaoerf).    9.    May.    1798. 

BiTNCiNATE,orLioK-TooTHED,  describes 
the  ed^e  of  a  leaf  cut  into  transverse 
sharp-pointed  segments,  pointing  back- 
wards, as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Dandelion. 

Bun.  a  plant  advancing  to  seed  is 
said  by  gardeners  to  have  run.  Also, 
when  the  dark  colouring  of  a  carnation, 
or  other  flower,  becomes  confused  or 
clouded  with  its  lighter  ground  colour, 
they  say  it  is  a  run  ffower.  Abundance 
of  moisture  and  a  rich  soil  promote  the 
development  of  leaves,  and,  consequently, 
eheok  running,  or  producing  seed.  A 
Fuitably  fertile  soil  also  preserves  the 
x>lour8  of  a  flower  pure  and  distioct; 


over- fertility  or  poverty  of  soil  win  o^isPf 
cause  the  colours  to  run. 

Ru'scns.  Butcher's  Broom,  (fvm 
bruscus^  derived  from  the  Celtic  i(at,bai. 
and  keUm^  holly:  Box  HoUv,  or  Bot- 
cher's Broom.  NaL  onL,  lAlywmu  [li- 
liacese].  linn.,  tHexandriM  l-iiMt- 
gynia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  abni>M.  8uck««,  »4  *»ii^ 
the  roots ;  any  common,  rich  soiL  Aaintfftm 
is  a  Kreenhottse  ereri^reen  diraber,  sod.  bk*  ik 
rent  of  the  Butcher's  Brooms,  reuias  the  Mn- 
larity  of  producing  its  flowers  and  tnm  «  lis 
edges  of  the  leaTes. 
R.  aeuUi^hu  (prickly).  1.  Gfuea.  Mm.  U^ 

i^i'jrM (loose).  I.  Green.  AptU.  Fortsfri. 

.  rotwmdif&Um  (roand-lesved).  1.  4n<a 

March.  ^_ 

—  amdro'gpnut    (hermaphrodite).     8.    Qn^ 

white.    AprtL    Canaries,    l?!*- 

—  hgp(iglf/»9um  (to«««i«-uader-tMiffB«).  1.  nk 

yellow.     May.     Italy.    1I98- 

—  kypo^^Uum  (toi^^-under-lesf).    1.    G«>» 

June.    Italy.     1640. 

— tri/oMhu  (three  4eaAclcd).  8.  Gr» 

Zante. 

—  laitf^iiug  (broad-leaved).  Oreea,  ekils.  m- 

Madeira* 

—  rueemo'nu  (raeemad).  4.  Oiem,  jiOtm.  i^d. 

Portugal     1814. 

RmH  Bboom.     Fimt»«'ria. 

Busse'lia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Am^ 
author  of  a  "  Natural  HiHtoryof  Al«|>p** 
Nat  ord^  FiyWftrU  [ScrophulmaBetl 
Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  8.^iryi(4prr«M.) 

Stove,  red-flowered  evetgreeas^  tmB  Mcb» 
Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  in  heat;  stao  h*5»g 
by  suekers.  If  a  large  braaeh  is  sUs««4«i> 
along  the  ground  in  a  warm,  aoiM  rIms,  p^ 
of  planu  will  be  made  frttm  its  t«ifi  '^'l* 
sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-moakl.  win* 
temp.,  46^  to  85^  I  summer,  flfl^  to  »*• 
Ji.;foHAi^«#e(bnndle.flovered).  4.  lOt- 
^  jufnef  {Tmhj-brmauAed}.    8.   Jely-  »» 

—  mv/li/fo'ra  (many.flowered).   4.    Jalf.  W^ 

—  feni^v'lJa  (thr«e*leafleied}.    4.    18ll< 

Bust.  A  disease  of  the  benie*  rffti 
grape.  It  appears  in  the  fonin>f  sroajk, 
rusty  appearance  of  their  skins,  fWJ 
have,  in  fact,  become  thick  and  btriffl«. 
Some  thiuk  it  arises  from  tbe  tew 
being  handled,  or  the  hair  of  the  hm 
touching  them ;  but  the  diseaw  is  <A« 
too  general  to  admit. of  thin  topical ««• 
plaoation.  We  believe  it  to  8ri*e^ 
an  over-heating  and  sadden  redsedfls  ■ 
temperature  of  the  vinery  •*»'^Jr 
grapes  were  young,  and  ^°*_55?w 
to  force  them  to  a  promaiure  rapwiij  • 
growth.  Any  excpssive  prw«art  *PJ 
the  cuticle,  whether  from  within  flrw*- 
out,  causes  its  thickenioR. . 

Rustic  Stbucturbs  ars  P^^*""*? 
recluse  portions  of  the  plessiiw-gn*"* 
if  this  style  be  confined  to  the  foraiika 
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of  either  a  ae«t  or  a  cottage;  but  it  is 
hdicnlons,  if  oomplicated,  and  elegant 
forms  are  constracted  of  mde  materials. 
Thus  ve  have  seen  a  flower- box,  intended 
to  be  Etmscan  in  its  ontlines,  formed  of 
split  hazel  stakes — a  combination  of  the 
rude  and  the  refined,  giving  rise  to  sepa- 
rate trains  of  ideas  totally  anassociable. 
Bd'ta.  Rue.  (From  nu.  to  flow; 
from  some  reputed  medicinal  virtue.  Nat. 
ord^  BueworU  [RutaoeeJ.  Linn.,  8-Oc- 
tandrim  l-Moim^jfnia,) 

8«cd«  in  tprinfrt  also  by  ratting*  nndar  a 
hand-light  in  tandj  Mil,  in  a  •hmdj  place,  in 
aainm«r.  Tbejr  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  aandj 
l<MUB,  vith  limy  rebbisb  mixed.    Set  Rua. 

JL  mlbiJUfra  (white-flovered).    «.    White.    Jalj. 

Nepaul.     18*iS.     Rftlf-hardy. 
—  grmoifoten*  (strong-scented.     Cummon  Aim). 

S.  Yellow,  freen.  August.  South  Europe. 

1759. 

But'sohia.  (Named  after  JP.  RuyncK,  a 
I>atcb  botanist.  Nat,  ord.,  Maryraviad$ 
[MargraviHceflB].  linn.,  b-PetUoitdria  1- 
JHottOgymia,) 

Stove  erergreen.  Cuttings  of  Arm  shoots  in 
•nod,  ander  a  iclass,  in  a  hotbed  ;  fibry  loam  and 
leaf-moold.  Winter  temp.,  AS**  to  6«^;  summer, 
M'  to  SS<*. 

JK.  Chuimfi/Um  (Clusia-leaved).  4.  Purple.  May. 
W.  Ind.    18S3. 

Bya'mxa.      (Named  after  Dr,  Ryan, 

Nat.  ord.,  PassionworU  [Passifloracee]. 

lann.,  13-Pulj/andria  i-Monoyynia.) 

8toT«  erergTcen,  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots 
In  sand,  in  summer,  in  a  hotbed,  and  under  a 
bell-glass;  flbry  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Ueual 
•tove  temperatures. 

JK.  apteU/9»  (showy).   !•.  Cream.  August.   Tri- 
nidad.    18SS. 

Bytidoput'u.um.    8e€  Ruytidophy'l- 


s. 

Sa'bal.  (Probably  the  South  American 

name  of  one  of  the  species.    Nat.  ord., 

Pahiu  [PalmaceflBJ.    linn.,  ^'Heaandria 

^Trigynia,) 

8tove,  green-flowered  Palms.  By  suckers ; 
light,  rich  loam.  Winter  temp.,  65®  to  00**; 
Munmer,  00^  to  88®. 

8.  Adanm'nim  (Adanson's).  6.  July.  Florida.  1810. 
^^  Blaekburm^na  (Blackburn's).    6.    Tropics. 
.. —  grmminifo'Ua  ( grass- leaved)  6.  S.  Amer.  I8S5. 

—  ptUm^Uo  (small  palm).    6.     Georgia.     1836. 

—  uw^raeuW/era    (umbrella-bearing),    fl.     Ja- 
1886. 


Sabba'tia.  (Named  after  L.  Sahbati, 
Italian  botanist  Nat.  ord.,  Otniian. 
worU  [Gentianacee].  Linn.,  b-Penian- 
dr-io  IMonogyHta.) 

Hardy  biennials,  eseept  ptmieuia'ia,  and  all 


tnm  North  America.  Seeds  in  a  shady,  moii« 
border;  or  if  in  pots,  treated  as  alpines,  having 
a^  saucer  of  water  under  them ;  the  perennial  by 
division  in  spring. 

8.  anguUrU  (angled-«<emmed).  h>  P«rple.  July. 
1816. 

—  emfyca^aa  (fea/V-calyxed).1.  Darkred.JnI/.ISl-t. 

—  c*loroi'tfes(chtora-like).  ^.    Red.  July.  1817. 

—  ^m'cfiie  (slender).     1.    Rose.    July. 

—  panicuMta  (panieled).     1^.     White.     May. 

]817>     Perennial. 
~  tieUafrU  (•tMt'JIowend).  Brown,  yellow.  June* 
1887. 

Sabi'cia.  (From  sabisahi,  the  Indian 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Cinchunads  [Gincho- 
naoeie].  Linn.,  b-Peniandria  i-ifoiio- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Hamelia.) 

^  8-ove,  white- flowered,  evergreen  climbeiv.  Cut* 
titki/t  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
glwa,  in  heat  {  sandy  loam,  flhry  peat,  with  sitv^r 
sand  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  66^  to  (ta**; 
summer,  •T'  to  88P 

a.  aftperm  (vs^Kn).    OMnea.    1884. 

—  ht^rim  (hairy/.    Jamaica.    1886. 

Sa'coharuh.      Sugar  Cane.     (From 

soukoTf   its  Arabic    name.     Nat.    ord., 

Oratses  [GraminaoesB].    Linn.,  B-Triut^ 

dria  2^'lHgynia») 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials*  Suckers  chiefly ; 
euttinga  teken  from  shoote  that  stert  front  the 
jointe;  rich,  loamy  M)il.  Winter  temp.,  &5'  to 
60^  {  summer,  OO^  to  90^,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

8.  t^ffieimafrum   (shop.    Common  Sugar  Cane). 
IS.    India.    I&97. 

Saccola'biuii.  ^From  sacctts,  a  bag, 
and  labium^  a  lip;  bagged  labellum.  NaL 
ord.,  Orchids  [UrcbidaceaB].  Linn.,  20- 
Oyaandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baakete.  See  OncHiDa. 

5.  ampulMctum  (flai>k-formed).  \.  Rote.  August. 
Sylhet.    18Sy. 

—  BMmei  (Blume's).  Violet,  white.  May.  Java. 

1835. 

—  eorina'fwm  (keeled).    India.    1888. 

~  eompr^Msum    (e*'mpressed).        Cream-white. 

Manilla. 
-«  deua(fi&rum  (crowded-flowered).  Brown,white. 

July.     Manilla.    1838. 
paflbdum  (pale).     Manilla.     1837. 

—  dentieulafium    (toothed).     ^,     Yellow,    red. 

Sylhet.     1837. 

—  gemmt^hun  (budded).  PurplerMay.Sylhct.  1887. 

—  guttafhim  {%potxed-jlowered),    1.   White,  rose. 

April.     C.  Ind.     1820. 

ma'JuM  {\%rgc-flowered).     White,    pink 

July.     E.  Ind.     1839. 

—  tnaeroetafrkyum    (large- spiked).    Variegated. 

Philippines.     1648. 

—  mlera^nlAwiw  (•mall-flowered).    IHolet.    July. 

B.  Ind.     1H37. 

—  mimU^tum  (vermilion).    |.    Vermilion.   May. 

Java.     1846. 

—  oehre^eeum    (psle-reddish-yellow).      TelloWf 

red.    May.    Ceylon.    1838. 

—  f^egmo'rgum    (bitten-/«aned).     White, 

May.    Malabar.     1840. 

Sagreo  Bean.    Nelu'mbium, 
Savfaok.     Cro'cut  stUi'viu. 
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Saob.     Sa'lvia  ojficinaUii, 

Varietktit, -^  The  Common  Green; 
Wormwood;  Green,  with  variegated 
leaves;  Red,  with  variegated  leaves; 
Painted*  or  Parti  coloured  ;  Spanish,  or 
Lavender-leaved ;  and  Red. 

Soil  and  SUuation.—A  dry,  moderately 
fertile  soil  is  best  suited  to  their  growth, 
in  a  sheltered  situation. 

Propagation  :  by  (7Mttwjf«.~The»e  may 
be  either  of  the  preceding  or  same 
year's  growth ;  if  of  the  first,  plant  in 
April;  if  of  the  latter,  not  until  the 
close  of  May  or  middle  of  June.  The 
shoots  of  the  same  year  are  usually  em- 
ployed, as  they  more  readily  emit  roots, 
and  assnme  a  free  growth.  The  out- 
ward and  roost  robust  shoots  should  be 
chosen,  and  cut  from  five  to  seven  inches 
in  length.  All  bat  the  top  leaves  being 
removed,  insert  by  the  dibble  almost 
down  to  these,  in  rows  six  inches  apart 
each  way,  in  a  shady  border,  and  daring 
moist  weather,  otherwise  water  most  be 
given  immediately,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally, until  they  have  taken  root. 

By  Seed. — Sow  in  April,  in  a  bed  of 
rich,  light  earth,  in  drills  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  and  six  inches  aparL  When 
two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  the  plants 
to  half  a  foot  apart,  and  those  removed 
prick  out  at  a  similar  distance.  In  the 
autumn  or  succeeding  spring,  as  the 
plants  are  strong  or  weak,  remove  them 
to  their  final  stations. 

JJUf-CuUure. — The  decayed  flower- 
stalks,  stunted  branches,  &c.,  remove  in 
early  winter  and  spring,  and  the  soil  of 
the  beds  slightly  turn  over.  When  the 
plants  have  continued  two  or  three  years, 
a  little  dry,  well-putrefied  dang  may  be 
tamed  in  daring  early  spring.  Attention 
to  the  mode  of  gathering  has  an  influence 
in  keeping  the  plants  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous. The  tops  ought  never  to  be 
cropped  too  close,  so  as  to  render  the 
branches  naked  or  stumpy. 

Saob'hu.  (From  m^u,  the  Malay 
iiame  of  some  Palms,  which  this  genus 
resembles  in  miniature.  N  at  ord. ,  Ferm 
'  PolypodiacesB] .    Linn.,  24-  Cryptogamia 

LFilices.) 

SCOT0,  browniah-yellow-iporad  Fema.  See 
riaNS. 

A.  caiei^rea  (chalky).    June.    Isl«  of  Luson. 

—  coaduna'ta  (united).    4.   June.    Ceylon.  1845. 

—  Hfemte'diH  (intermediate).    June.     Ceylon. 

—  plutyphp'tla  (broad-leaved).  3.  June.  Ceylon. 

1845. 

Saoi'ma.     (From  sayina,  fatness ;  pre- 


sumed nourishing  qnalilMS  for  alieepb 

Nat.  ord.,  Cioveworts  [CaryophjllAeecj. 

Linn^  t-Tetrandria  B-Triyyuu) 

Innpntieaat  waede,  aumpt  ^iiiiBi^iili»t,  mme 
of  the  pretcieaC  of  o«r  alpine  plaat*,  wbick  oMkaa 
a  cloae  earpeC  on  the  vronnd,  Bp4>adiiifr  faraad 
wide,  and  has  starry,  white  flowers.  Ik  ia  sac 
mora  than  half  an  iai^  higb. 

Saoitta'bia.  Arrow-head.  (From 
sayittOj  an  arrow;  the  leaves  of  sovne  re- 
semble an  arrow-head.  Nat.  onL,  ^Hs- 
mada  [Aiismaoee].  Linn.,  9l'Mt 
9'Pofyandria,) 

Wbita-Ooverad  aqvaties.  Diviaiw  af  tha  i 
in  spring  i  ricb,  loamy  soiL    Tb«  grecnl 
•toTe  kindii  in  an  aquariuas,  «r  m  weaaots 
supplied  with  water. 

STOVE  AQUATICS. 
8.  acutifo^iia  (pointed4eavcd}.  1 .  Jwwe.  Aasi 
1SI6. 

—  unguUit&Ua  (narrow-laavad).    I^-   Jidy. 

sequibo.     1837. 
~  9bhu^f^aa  (blunc-lcavad>.S,  Jaly. 

OREXNHOD8K   AQUATICS. 
S.  DoniVn«(  Don's).     1.    July.     NepawL     1! 

—  ^amifnea   (frraaa.lMM«rf).     l4.    Julj. 

lina.     ISIS. 

—  hasta'ta  (balberulMMd).  14.  Joly.   K. 

ISIS. 

—  keterophy'Ua  (Tariooa-leaved).    I.    Jwlj.   M. 

Amer.     ISSS. 

—  Imteifp'Ua    (spear-head-leavcd).      14.     Jnn» 

W.  Ind.     17S7. 

—  obtu'Mu  (blunt-/eae«i().  I.  Jnly.  N.  Amcr.  lOS. 

—  Simt^mait  (Cbineee).  S.  October.  Cbajm.  1SI& 

HARDY  AQUATICS. 
8.  fnlea^ta  (tiekle-UmBtd),  1 .  July.  Cardfan.  ISIS. 

—  lutifo'tia  (bfoad-leaved).  I .  July.  NUUwcr  ISia 

—  — —  >la'r0.|We'ii«(4ouble-Sowend).    1. 

N.  Amar. 
-- fM'tew  (ioBiing).    I.   Jnly.   Cemli— 

—  regidm  Utitt-iemved).  li  Jane.  N.Aaat 

—  caft<liA»'/ui  (CMMRM  arrow-kavadl.    ft 

England. 
/o'rv-pie^  (donb]«.4owcrad).   14.  M^. 

Saoo  Palm.    Myms, 

Saors'a.  (Named  after  a.  ^ /a  Si^m, 
a  Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Meimtimmndt 
[Melastomaeecs].  Linn^  S-Oetamdrim  l- 
MoNoyynia,    Allied  to  Miconia. ) 

Stove  evergreen  shmbs.    Cnttinga  of 
young  side-shoota  in  spring;  aaady 
flbry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal,  aad 
silver  sand  to  keep  tbe  soil  open.     Winter 
49<*  to  Otf" ;  summer,  6s^  to  MP.    Tl 
in^  are  the  best  t— 
8.  mieropkg'ila  (smalMeaved).  S.   Whiter   Mag. 
Jamaica.     ISM. 

—  BemUfio'rm  (sulkless-iowiad).  I.  Bad.  S|wi 

Guiana.    17fS. 

Sa'oub.  Sago  Palm.  (From  Mfs,  tks 
Malay  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Paim»  [Pahaa- 
cese].    Linn.,  21.^/oMacta  0-lfcawi^raa.) 

8iove,  green-flowaied  Palma.  Tinftiis  awd 
seeds ;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  tcm|».,  M*; 
summer,  6S"  to  OS",  and  moist  atmoapbciw. 

8.  pedunettkifta  (<Mif -flower-etalkcd). 
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S.  Jl»'#r<  (Hnflla).    M.    Madaftanw.    IfrJO. 

—  Aji'in;»AtV(Rumphius*s).    M.     K.  Ind.     180«. 

—  Mffi'Yera  (wine*  beaiing).    M.    Ouiana.     I»V0. 

St.  Andricw'8  Cross.  Ascy'rum  cru'x 
A'ndrcie. 

St.  Barnabt'b  Thistlx.  Cenlau'rea 
sBlstitia'lis, 

Saihtfoih.     Onohrtfcfds, 

St.  John's  Bread.    Ceraio'nia, 

St.  John's  Wort.     Hype*rietnn. 

St.  Martin's  Flower.  Alstrdme^ria 
flosMartVid. 

St.  Peter's  Wobt.  Hype'ricum  Ascy'- 
Ton  EDd  Sympho'ria. 

Saladino.  See  the  following : — Ame- 
rican  Cress,  Beet  Root,  Borage,  Burnet, 
Celeriftc,  Celery,  Chervil,  Com  SHlad, 
Cress,  Dandelion,  Endive,  Flnochio,  Gar- 
den Rocket,  Horse-radish,  Lettuce,  Mint, 
Mustard,  Onions,  Purslane,  Radishes, 
Rape,  Scurvy  Grass,  Succory,  Water 
Cress,  Wood  Sorrel. 

Saucp.     Orehia, 

Sausbu'ria.  Maideci-hair-tree.(  Named 
after  B.  A,  Saiiihury,  an  English  hota- 
nist.  NaCord.,  Tuxad$  [Tazaces].  Linn., 
2i.Afoi}crcia  %•  Polyandria,) 

Hardy  dceiduovs  tree.  I^ayera,  which  re<|aire 
from  ootf  to  two  ▼•an  to  root,  unlea*  the  soil  be 
kept  moist  abuu't  themi  euttiiifr*  of  the  well- 
ripeaed  shoota,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inaert«d 
mnder  hand-bghtsi  deep,  eandy  loam,  and  dry 
sub-Mil.  Thia  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  pro* 
duetDg  ita  male  and  female  bloeaoma  on  different 
trees ;  and  it  is  dnubtful  if  the  female  plant  be  in 
this  country.  The  readiest  way  to  secure  fruit 
vould  be  to  graft  female  aho«/ts  on  the  male  plant. 

B,  miianHfofUa  (maiden-hair- leaved).  S9.  April. 
Japan.  17M. 
Sai/sia.  (Named  after  the  Countess 
de  Salts.  NaL  ord.,  Myrtlebloomi  [Myr- 
tacee].  Linn.,  IH-Polyadelphia  3-2V«a/i- 
i^rta.    Allied  to  Leptosperronm.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttingaof  young 
shoots,  getting  a  little  firm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
plass,  in  May  {  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp., 
3S*te48°. 

B.  fmleke'llu  (pretty).    Roea.    May.  Swan  River. 

Sa'ux.  Willow.  (From  the  Celtic  ff/, 
near,  and  /»,  water;  place  of  growth. 
Kat.  ord.,  IViliUtwworU  [Salicaces].  Linn., 
2i  Di<tcia  2-Diaiidria,) 

Cuttioga  of  ripened  ahoota,  which  merely  re- 
quire tu  he  inserted  in  the  aoil  in  the  autumn ; 
moist  soil,  inclining  to  the  marshy,  suits  them 
))est;  very  dwarf  shrubs,  propagating  with  more 
dificulty,  should  be  atruck  in  aummer  under  a 
hand-light. 

OREENHOUSB  DECIDUOUS. 
S.  Btmplandiafttm  (Bunpland'a).    Mexico. 

—  Oartefn'm  (Gariepan).    April.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     ISI0. 

—  HumbtUdttn'mi  (Humboldt's).  IS.  Pent.  1833. 

Evergreen. 

—  Mmp^rma  (foiu-accded).  M.  E.  Ind.  1796. 


HARDT  BVBBGREENS. 
8,  eime'rea  (gre]^ ).     16.    ApriL    Britafn. 

—  twnai/o'fa  (veiny-/eat>ed).   S.   April.    Scotland. 

HARDT  DBCIDUOrS. 
8.  aeumina'taipninted'leaned),  15.  April.  Britain. 

—  aeiiii/i//te  (sharp-leaved).   8.   April.    Caspian 

:iea.     1899. 

—  Xffypti'aen  (Egyptian).    Egypt. 

—  tUaUmiti'det  (alaternua-likc).  April.   Switaev- 

land.     1824. 

—  m'Ibm  (CO JAmoiS' white).    48.    April.    Briuin. 

emru'ieu  (blue).    40.    May.    Britam. 

eri'Mpa  (eurled-/e«eed).    England. 

—  a/Atf'xC'iu  (whitish).  April.  Switserland.  1634, 

—  atni/o'lia  (alder-leaved).  April.   Europe.  183a. 

—  um^t'gua  (doubtful).    90.    April.    Britaio, 
ma'jor  (irreater).    S.    April.     England. 

—  —  undul^ia  (wavy-leaved).  April.  England. 

—  AmmanWna  (Anunann's).  SO.  May.  Austria. 

ISSl. 

—  am]nrd<i7<Mi(slmond-les»ed).  S.April.  Britafn. 

—  Jfid<^omViM (Anderson's).  S.  April.  Seotland. 

—  anguBtafta  (narrow-leaoedj.  10.  Mareh.  Penn- 

sylvania.   1811. 

—  anguaHfufUa  (narrow-leaved).  8.  April.    Caa- 

pian.     1838. 

—  JfMoirto'fM'Anson'a).  Mareh.8witierland.l837> 

—  uquaftica  (water).    18.    April.    Britain. 

—  arenu'ria  (sand).    8.    Jane.    Scotland. 

-^  aftro-purpfdrem  (dark«purple-^aMcAerf).  April. 
Switierland.     1894. 

—  •'Ara-tn'mse  (dark  green).  May.  Switaerland. 

1894. 

—  aur^t*  (eared).    9.    April.    England. 

—  muUrn'HB  (southerr>.  April.  Swiiserland.  1834. 

—  Bu^lo'niem  (Babylt>«iaB.  Wteping),  80.  May. 

Levant.     17SO. 
_  _..  erVtpa  (curled-beared).    May. 

—  — —  VapnMnm  (Napoleon's).    1 6. 

-^  —.1-  nulffn*ri§  (eommon).    June.    England. 

—  berberif&Km  (berberry-leaved).  May.  Dauriap 

1834. 

—  betuHfi/Ua  (birch  leaved).    May.    Seotland. 

—  hehUfna  (birch-like). 

—  hVrulnr  (two-coloured).    6.    April.    Britain. 

—  Borreria*mM  (Boier'a).    8.    May.    Scotland. 
-~  crn'ria  (grey).    8.   May.    South  Europe.   1824. 

—  ea'mflda  (white).   10.  April.    N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  eandi'dmia  (am all-white).    April.    Eniepe. 

—  eiauf$ren»  (hoary). 

—  et^prea  (goat.  flfr«eMwiind-4ea9ed).  80.  April. 

Briuin. 

—  «aHise'te(keeMMR>ed).    8.    April.    Seotland. 

—  eiirpini/f/li»  (hornbeam-leaved).   April.    Ger- 

many.   1894. 

—  eerMf/o'/j«(ciMrry-l«aved).  April.  Switaerland. 

1834. 

—  ekrpta'nikof  (golden-flowered).  April.  Norway. 

—  0ktkmf&tim  (cietha-leaved).    April.    Switaer- 

land.   1894. 

—  eonf&rtnU  (uniform- Idnwd).  April.  N.  Amer. 

—  ctmiferm  (rune-bearing).   10.  June.   N.  Amer. 

1830. 

—  eerda7a(heart-lea»eid).  6.  April.  N.  Amer.  1811. 

—  eordi/tf'/ia  (heart-leaved).    8.   N.  Amer.    18!  1, 

—  eoriu'eea  (leathery-leaned).  8*  April.  Switaer- 

land.    1896. 

—  eoru'tcan*  (glittering).   8.   April.    Germany. 

1818. 

—  eoiMfo'tia  (cotinua-leaved).  9.  March.  Britain. 

—  crHK»if*i'Ua  (thick-leaved).    April. 

—  i'rowea'na  (Crowe'a).    8.    April.    Scotland. 
•—  c^duniafvfiin  (quince-leaved).  April.  Switser* 

laud.     1894. 

—  dttaiaMir»a(damaoa-loaafd).19.April.  Scotland, 
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B.  i>ttpAiioi'cfe«(DaphD«-like}.ApriL  Switserland. 

1820. 
^  Danallia'na  (Darall**}.    6.    May.    Scotland. 

—  deci^pietu  (deceptive).    8.    May.    England. 

—  ieeyfmbmu  (lying-down).    If  ay.    Switserland. 

1823. 
~  Diekaoniafna  (Dickaon's).   1.  April.  Scotland. 

—  de$cotor  (two-coloured).   8.  April.    N.  Amer. 

1811. 

—  Donla'fM  (Don's).    6.    April.    Scotland. 

—  du*ra  (hardy).    April. 

—  elmagno^de9\e\wut%a\x»'Umoed),  4.  May.  Eu- 

rope.   1824. 

—  eria*Htha  (wooUy-flowered).  April.  Switierland. 

1820. 
'^fagifo'lia  (beech-leaved).    Croatia. 

—  fateaftn  (sickle-feaveii).  4.  April.  N.  Amer.1811. 

—  /errugi'neairiuty-leaved).  12.  April.   Britain. 

—  Finina'rcAioa(Pinmark).10.April.8weden.l825. 
— ft'rmu  (flrm-/ea0ed).    April. 

—/o/io/oVi  (leafy).    6.   April.    Lapland      1818. 
->  Forhniafnu  (Forbes's).    6.    April.    Britain. 

—  Forbjfafna  (Forby's).    8.    April.    England. 
'•'/ormofga  (elegant).    Carintbia. 

—  Fortterivna  (Foracer'a).    10.  April.  Scotland. 

—  /ra'^u( brittle).    15.    April.    Britain. 
— /w'Mra  (brown).    2.    May.    Britain. 

— arge'ntea  (silvery.  Band).  4.  April.  Eng- 
land. 

/0'<uf«  (atinking).    1 4.    May.    Britain. 

-" >—  ineubafeeti  (trailing).  4.   May.   Enftland. 

—  —— pr»»«*ra'*a  (lying-flat).   1.   May.    Britain. 

—  — —  TtfpvM  (creeping).    2.    May.    Britain. 

—  — —  vuigafrU  (common).    May.    Britain. 
'^fuaetlta  (brown-«lemin«rf).  2.  April.  N.  Amer. 

1811. 
•^  gemma'ia  (twin-caikined),    March.    Britain. 

—  glabrafia  {amtHtXh).  April.  Switserland.  1824. 

—  gtau'ca  (milky>green).    2.    July.    Scotland. 

—  griff  a  f  grissly).  6.  April.  Pennsylvania.  1 820. 

—  Oruonentit  (Orison).  16.  April.  Switserland. 

1824. 

—  grisopkp'Um  (grey-leaved).  April.  Switserland. 

1824. 

—  kmtta'ta  (halbert-teieerf).   16.  May.    Lapland. 

1780. 
sr^'scMto  (little-tree).  I.  May.  SwiUer- 

land.     1824. 
mahfoflia.  (apple-leaved).    6.    Britain. 

—  -^—  terruUi'ta  (saw-edged).    8.    May.    Lap- 

land.    1810. 
~  Ac'/to  (helix).    10.    March.    Britain. 

—  ffe/oe'/ictt (Swiss).  U.April.  Swiuerland.  1824. 

—  hetb^eea  (herliaceous).    ^.    June.    Britain. 

—  Merophff'Ua  (various-leaved).  April.  Switser- 

land.    1823. 

—  MppopktufiifHn  (hippophaB-leaved).  April.Oer- 

many.     1823. 

—  ktfrta'yhwy-krandkei^.    16.  Anril.   England. 

—  HoJ^ma'tuiia  (Hoffmann'a).  30.  May.  Enjcland. 

—  holonerVeea  (velvety).    8     April.    England. 

—  HouBtonit^nm  (Houston's).  4.  April.  Virginia. 

—  AM'm</is  (lowly).     1^.    April.     1820. 

—  inrafnm  (hoary).    April.    Austria.     1821. 

—  ifieaiM'sreiu  (whitish-lMverf;.  March.  Switser- 

land.   1823. 

—  Jaequi'nH  (Jacauin'a).  2.  April.  Austria.  1818. 

—  KUaibeUu'na  iKitaibers).  ^.  April.  Carpathian. 

1833. 
— /ucii's/m  (lake).    March.    Switserlsnd.     1824. 

—  Lambertu^tut  (Lambert's  >.  10.  March.  England. 

—  tant^ta  (woolly).    S.    May.    Scotland. 

—  Laftpt/mim  (Lapland.)  2.  Mav.  Lapland.  1812. 

—  tati/t/tia  (broad-leaved).    M  urch. 

—  taur^na  (laurel-like).    8.    April.     Engrland. 
^  Imri/lt/ra  (lovse-flowered).  12.  April,  ttcotlaud. 


8.  lemeophyfUm  (whiteJeuvcd).  40.  Kay.  E«np& 
1824. 

—  Mneo'ris  (narrow-leawi^.  4.  April.  S« 

1820. 

—  IPrida  •  livid).    1.    Mav.     Lapland.     II 
*«  /ofij^o'/ia  (long-leaved).  ApriL  N.  Aoacr.  !•:§. 
— /ii'eufa  (shininfi).    8.    May.     N.  Ancr.    1811. 

—  Ljfofnii  ( Ly  on '») .    Switseriand. 

—  macrosftBtt/a'esa  (laige-stipiiled}.  May.  Swi^ 

BerUnd.     1824. 

—  metpiUfnUta  (medlar-leaved).  ApsflL    Swic 

land.    1824. 

—  Jffp^ria'na  (M^yer**).  SO.  April. 

—  Miehelia'na  (Michel's).     1&.     April. 

—  moWsaima  (aoft^t).    90.    April     6< 

—  MomtpeiWtuu  (Montpelicr).  If  ay.  Moai| 

1825. 

—  monttt'na  (mountain).     May. 
^  Muhlenbergiafna  (Muhlenberg's).    3.    ApiiL 

N.  Amer.     1811. 

—  nwrt'fta  (mouse<like).  April.  Switserland.  I8M. 

—  mwla'^f its  (changeable).    March.   Swicasriaad. 

1824. 

—  myrieiifde*  (gale-like).  8.  April.  If  .Aaaer.  I81t. 

—  myriAfnfte*  (mjrsinc-like).  3.  May.  Seetlsad 

—  m|rrd^oi'def(myrtlc-like).3.May.  Sw«d<a.l77l^ 

—  n«rno'«a(/ar/fe.nervcd).April.SwicacflaaBd.ltiC 

—  ni'irra  (hlack).    20      May.     N.  AiB«r.     181 1. 

—  ni'grietuu  (blackish).    10.     ApnI. 

—  niftena  (shining).    10*    April. 
-^  obovafta  (reverBed-egg-/e«"«rf).  May.  If 

—  obttm/t/lia  (blunt-leavcd). April.  Lapland. t8« 

—  ol^i/o'li4k  (olive-leaved).    4.     Marek.    Briisa 

—  pa'/Zrda  (pale).    April.     Switicriand.     1033. 

—  paludti^aa  (matah).    April.    Grmaay. 

—  jniwiiii'sa(i loth  tiuvid)  ipiil   iwiiaailnad  liH 

—  pa'tena  (spreading).    4.    April. 

~  paftulu  (spreading).    April.     Italy.     ISIS. 

—  pedieeUafru  (I0ai^-kaf-atalked>.  B.  Masch.  V. 

Amer.    1811. 

—  Peimajflvafnie*  /Penn^lvanian).     ApriL    9. 

Amer.    1826. 
'-pentafndrm  (five-stameiicd).  16.  April.  Jiirms 

—  — —  hermmphrod^ti^    (hermaphredilr^.    15. 

March.    Britain. 

—  peraieif</lia  (peaeh-lesvcd). 

—  peOota^ria  (^orA-leaf-stalked).  10.  Apsfl.  Sesfi* 

land. 

—  petra^a  (rock).    7,    ApriL    Britain. 

^  pkiUgreifo'Ha   (phillyrea  -  leaved).    6.    ApA 
Scotland. 

—  plaii//o'ilia  (flat-leaved).    2.    Labrader.    lilt. 

—  jiolu'Hs  (polar).    I.    Laplaad.     ISf*. 

—  Pomertfnieu  (Pomeranian).     10.     May.    F»> 

merania.     1822. 

—  PumUiderafnm  (Pontedera'a).    S.    M^. 

s«'rlsnd.     1821. 

—  prinoi'dea  (prinua-like).  10.  Marck.  N.  Ai 

1811. 


—  proeti^mbema  (lying-down).  |.  Jni 

—  prtipi'mqum  (nearly-related).    S.    Britaia. 

—  Pro<ea/tf'/i«(Protea-l«avad).   ApnI.   Swii 

land.     1820. 

—  pruni/t/tia  (plum-leaved).  3.  April. 
aip'tO'Umgia'n  (longar-styled).  3.  ApriL 

Scotland. 

—  pwTm'rra  (purple).    8.    Mardi.    Eag lead. 

—  Purahi^nu  (Pursh's).    May.    N.  Amrr. 

—  Pgrena'ica  (Pyreaean).  1.  Hay.  Pyrmcvs.  I8881. 
M7<a7«(hair-frinpad).  I.May.  Pftrmttm. 

—  pjrr(fo'<ia(pear-leavcd).Apri].SwitBarlaad.iaat4. 
•~-  ra'diettna  (rooting).     May.    Bntaaa. 

—  rami/WW  (Rpreading-brancbed).  April.  Br^ta<<a. 

—  rerarno'la  (curled-hack -Jlairm  rf).    3. 

N.Amer.     I8II. 

—  rq^c'aa  (licat-back-cw/jwcd;.    J 
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#.  r^HemUiftm  (netted).    4.    Joae.    Britafn. 

—  refM'M  (blnnt-lMNrerf).  4.  May.  South  Europa. 

—  ri'^if«i  (atiflT).    16.    April.    N.  Amer.    181 1. 

—  rit*9U*t*riK  (river).     May.    Switseriand.     ISM. 

—  re»mmrini/f/tia  (roaemaryoleaved).    S.    April. 

Britain. 

—  rotunda'ta  (ronnd-leocMQ*  !>•  April.  Switser- 

iand.    1834. 

—  rm'bra  (red.    CMi'er).    8.    April.    England. 

—  rupe'MtrxK  (Hlkf/'Toek).    8.    April.    Scotland. 

—  i{u««0//'a'na(Ruueir«).  40.  April.   England. 

—  ^aimtt/n'iift  (naftp-leavrd}. 

—  ScAleiehrria'na  (Schleicher*!).  April.  Switser- 

iand.    1844. 

—  Schraderitt^iui  (Schrader**).  8.  May.  Oennany. 

18-.'0. 

—  aeptf^tfiim^le  (northmi).    April.     Europe. 

—  ani'era  (Silky).    8.    Moy.    Switsarland.    1880. 
^- «n7»|f//i/o'/fa  (ihyme-leaved).  4.  April.    Swit- 
seriand.    1818. 

—  8ile$i*aea  (Silevtan).    6.    May.    Sileeia.    1816. 

—  iSmithi'l'iM  (Sniuh*B).    SO.    April.    England. 

—  B&rdtda  (mean).     April.     Switseriand.     1824. 

—  9p«U^uf<X'ta  (tputulate).  6.  April.  Germany.  1818. 

—  aphacett^ta  (wiihered-ptfm/«tf;.  8.  ApriL  Scot- 

land. 

—  Sittrkea'ita  ( Stark '•).    April.    Europe.    1980. 

—  stipuiafrit  (stipuled).    6.     March.    England. 

—  sire'pidti  'crraking).  April.  Switseriand.  1880. 

—  8it»4irtia'na  (Stuart's)    4.    July.    Scotland. 

—  mbalpt'na  (subalpinf).  April.  Switseriand. 1 890. 

—  ienmi/i^ha  (thin- leaved).    8.    May.    Britain. 

—  teftu'ior  slentierer).     15.    May.    Scotland. 
•->  telra'ndra  (four-»tamened).    April.     Europe. 

—  telra'pln  (four>f('ld).    4.     March.    Scotland. 

—  Tr«r«ra'iM(Treviranus*s).April.  Germany. 1886. 

—  triafiutru  (three-»ianiened}.  30.  July.  Britain. 

—  — -  Hiipptia'na  (Hoppc'a).  80.  May.  Austria. 

1820. 

—  trVttiM  (dark-lMiferf)  4.  April.   N.  Amer.  17«0 

—  tUmif&tia  (elm-leaved).  1.  April.  Switseriand. 

1881. 
<—  mmduln'ta  (wavrd-toaveiO-  30-  April.  England. 

—  "         lanceulaftm  (spear-head- <ea»ei().  80.  April. 

EnicUnd. 

—  i/vt^%'vm  (bcarberry-like).  ^.  April.  Labrador. 

1811. 

—  o«0rlR»/yiia  (bilberry-leaved).  8.  April.  Scot- 

land. 

—  Vmud^nMiM  (Vaadois).  8.  March.  Switseriand. 

1884. 

—  veiutfna  (velvety).    April.    Eurooe.    1880. 

—  versj'rf'/or  (various-coloured).  8.  May.  Switser^ 

land. 

—  Villania'na  (Villars's).  6.  April.  France.  I8lt. 

—  iie//o'«a  (shaggy).     8.     April.     Switseiland. 

—  mmin^iU  (twiggy.  Common  Otier).  18.  April. 

En|;land. 

—  ftin^aeeng  (greenish-laaeetf).  8.  April.  Switser- 

iand. 

—  virga'ta  (twiggy).     I^.     May. 

—  mtelWna  (yellow-AraivcAod).  10.  March.  Eng- 

land 
~  WtUdaUtniafna  (Waldatein's).  4.  April.  Alps. 
T*rol. 

—  Weigeliafna  (WeigePs).     10.     Britain. 

—  WUidtnttmt^na  (Willdenow's).     Msy. 

—  WooigHTiafna  (W  ooigar's).  18.  April.  England. 

—  Wu^fnia'nu  (Wulfen'a).  6.   May.    Carinthia. 

1818. 

Sa'lxea.  (Named  after  the  Prince  8alm 
I>jfck.  Nai.  ord.,  Comftofitrg  [AsterRces]. 
'L£aD.,l9  8ifiigentiiai-^qualia.  Allied  to 
Bidens.) 


Bto««  ^  erergreeti  twiners.  Cuttings  of  firm, 
stubby  side-abnots  in  sand,  under  a  hell-glass,  ia 
bottom-beat ;  rich,  flhry  loam.  Winter  temp.* 
48"  to  68* ;  summer.  OO^  to  86^ 

5.  eupate^ria  (eur-atorium-like).  White.  April.  S 
Amer.     1815. 

—  kirmftm   (hairy).    0.    Yellow.    August.     Ja- 

maica.    1883. 

—  tei^ndeiu  (climbing).  0.   Yellow.  June.  Vera 

Cros.     1880. 

Salfia'nthub.  (From  $a!pinjc,  a  tube, 
or  trumpet,  and  autho$,  a  dower ;  refer- 
ring to  the  coloured  calyx,  which  is  tu- 
bular in  all  the  plants  in  tliift  order.  Nat. 
ord.,  Nyctagos  [Nyctag^naceseJ.  Linn., 
5  Ptntandria  l-Manot/ynia.  Allied  to  the 
Marvel  of  Peru.) 

Cuttings  in  »»nd,  under  a  glass,  in  best  1  pert 
and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  ii'*  to  Wt  summer, 
60«>to80». 

8.  fra'grwu  (sweet-s<*ented).  80.  White,  orange. 
Mav  Chili.  1844.  Greenhoua**  evergreen. 

—  kmeeolti'ta    (sitear-head-Zeaned).    8.    Purple. 

June.    W.  Ind.    18*24.     Stove  evergreen. 

—  pl»7«fra'scrfw  fpurpliah).    Variegated.    June. 

Cuba.     1830.     Stove  herbaceous. 

Salpicrub'ma.  (From  »ff/;>ina?,  a  tube, 
and  chlaitta^  k  cloak  ;  the  covering;  of  the 
spore- ca^es.  Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypo- 
diaceffi].  Linn., 2^'Cryptoffamia l-Filicet.) 

Stove  Fern.    Sea  FasMS. 

5.  9oMWiM  (twining).  Fellow,  brown.  July.Brasil. 
1843. 

Saij>icbro'a.  ^Frctm  safphix,  a  tube, 
and  chroa,  colour;  coloured  tube.  Nat. 
ord.,  NighUhadfS  [Solanacee].  Linn., 
(i'Pentnndria  i-Mono^ytiia,) 

^  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  haK- 
ripened  shoot*  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  {  peat 
and  losm.    Winter  temp.,  45°  to  6t»^. 

J9.  gUmdulo'aa  (glandukius).  Yellow.  July.  Chilk 
1844 

Sau^iolo'ssis.   (From  talping,  a  tube, 

and  gloMStt,  a  tongue ;  refers  to  the  style 

in  the  tube  of  ihe  flower.   Nat.  ord.,  Fitf- 

worU  [Scrophulariauefe].  Idnn.,  l^-Did^- 

namia  2'Anyh>sptrmia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  from  Chili;  do  brst 
when  sown  in  autumn  and  spring,  tor  early  spring 
and  summer  blooming.  Strumi'tuFa^  sown  in 
spring  in  s  gentle  hot>*ed,  will  bli>om  freely  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  the  greeiihoiue;  rich, 
light  soil. 

8.  tinua'tn  (scolloped).   I.  Purple.  August.  1884, 

Biennial. 
jw'c/a  (painted).  5.  Variegated.  May.  1880. 

Annual. 
— ttram¥nea  ( straw- roloured).     1^.     Red, 

white.    July.     1884.    Annual. 

Salpixa'mtqa.  (From  salpinx,  a  tube, 
and  anthoa,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Jcanthadt 
[Acanthacese].  Linn.,  l^-Didyna$nia  2- 
Avgiosptrmia.     Allied  to  RneLia. 

Stove  evergreen  snrub.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
in  suriug  and  summer,  ia  sandy  soil,  in  a  hvtbea| 
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iMm  Bod  pMt,  with  a  litti*  old  dung,  aach  as  ikat 
fruin  a  spent  mu»hroom-bed»    WinMr  fiemp<i  48" 
to  SS**  I  •iimmer.  60^  to  8S^ 
a.  eocefMea  (tcarlrt).  3.  Scariot,  roM.  SapteoiHci. 
Jamaica.     1844- 

Salsafy.     Tragt>po*gon  porrifo'tiuB. 

Soil. — Light  and  modt^ratelj  fertile. 
At  the  time  of  sowing  trench  it,  turning 
in  a  little  manure  with  the  bottom-spit 
only. 

8ow  in  March  and  April,  in  an  open 
situation,  in  shallow  drills,  nine  inches 
asunder,  scatter  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
cover  them  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin 
to  ten  inches  asunder.  During  very  dry 
weather  water  occasionally  very  plenti- 
fally,  and  if  half  an  ounce  of  guano  is 
added  to  each  gallon  of  water  it  will  be 
very  beneficial.  They  will  have  large 
roots  by  September  or  October,  when 
you  begin  taking  them  up  for  use ;  and 
in  November,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  a  quantity  may  be  preserved  in 
sand  for  use  in  time  of  severe  firost ;  but 
those  left  in  tlie  ground  will  not  be  in< 
jnred.  In  spring,  when  those  remaining 
in  the  ground  begin  to  vegetate,  the 
shoota,  when  a  few  inches  high,  may  be 
out  for  use  as  asparagus,  being  excellent 
when  quite  young  and  tender.  Suffer  a  few 
plants  to  run  up  to  stalk  every  spring  to 
produce  seed.  The  best  mode  of  cook- 
ing  the  roots  is  to  boil  and  mash  them, 
form  them  into  oakes,  and  fiy  them  in 
butter.  The  flavour  is  that  of  oyster 
patties. 

Silts.  Saline  manures  are  generally 
beneficial,  and  often  essential.  They 
ought  to  be  put  on  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  frequently,  during  the  time  of 
the  plant's  growth. 

Common  8nU. — Chloride  of  sodium,  ap- 
plied in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  has  been  found  very 
beneficial  to  asparagus,  broad  beans,  let- 
tuces, onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
and  beets.  Indeed,  its  properties  are  so 
generally  useful,  not  only  as  promoting 
fertility,  but  as  destroying  slugs,  ^c,  that 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  whole  garden 
every  March  with  this  manure,  at  the 
rate  above  specified.  The  fiower-gardeu  is 
included  in  this  recommendation ;  for 
some  of  tlie  best  practical  gardeners  re- 
commend it  for  the  stock.  h>acinth,  ama- 
ryllis,  ixia,  anemone,  colcliicum,  narcis- 
sus, ranunculus,  Ac. ;  and  in  the  fruit- 
garden  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to 
almost  every  one  of  its  tenants,  especially 


the  cherry  and  apple.  On  lavna  and 
walks  it  helps  to  drive  awaj  wenna,  and 
to  destroy  mosH. 

Ammonia.— The  salts  of  ammonia  m 
highly  stimulating,  and  afford,  by  their 
ready  decomposition,  abundant  food  to 
plants.  The  dungs  of  animals  are 
fertilizing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  them.  The  only 
care  required  is  not  to  apply  them  tno 
abundantly.  Half  an  ounce  to  each  gal- 
lon of  water,  given  at  Uie  roovl  twice  a 
week,  is  a  good  recipe  for  ail  the  am. 
moniacal  salts.  The  ammoniacal  gas 
liquor,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  two  pl- 
lons  of  water,  is  highly  beneftdal  U»  all 
plants  grown  for  their  leaves. 

Ckalk  (Carbonate  of  lime)  may  be 
applied  in  large  quantities,  twenty  or 
thirty  tons  per  acre,  to  render  a  light 
siliceous  soil  more  retentive,  or  a  heavy 
soil  more  open.  Its  basis,  lime,  enten 
into  the  composition  of  most  p4aniBiB 
some  state  of  combination.  If  the  ehak 
is  to  be  burnt  into  lime  before  it  is  sp- 
plied,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  dees 
not  contain,  like  some  of  the  Torksbire 
chalks,  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  d 
magnesia.  Magnesia  remains  long  ia  a 
caustic  state,  and  has  been  fonnd  ii^B- 
rious  to  Uie  plants  to  which  it  has  beiae 
applied. 

Chloride  of  Lime  gradnally  gives  eat  a 
portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  eooverted 
into  muriate  of  lime,  a  salt  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  which  can  hard^ 
exist  in  any  soil,  however  light,  witheet 
keeping  it  moist;  and  its naoaeoosodoar 
may  be  found  to  keep  olF  the  attacks  d 
the  fly  -  and  other  vermin.  A  solvuoa 
containing  one  ounce  in  five  gaUons  d 
water  is  said  to  destroy  the  aphis  and 
the  caterpillar,  if  poured  over  the  tnes 
they  infest. 

Oa§  Lime  is  a  hydro-sulphnret  of  Kme, 
with  a  little  ammonia.  It  is  an  excellent 
mannre,  especially  to  eabbagea,  tnraipa, 
cauliflowers,  and  brocoli,  dog  in  at  ihe 
time  of  planting  or  sowing.  If  sown  over 
the  surface  at  die  time  of  inserting  the 
crop,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bnshela  per 
acre,  it  will  efiectually  djive  awij  the 
turnip-fly,  slug,  Ste. 

Gyp»um,  or  Plaster  of  Paris,  is  solpbate 
of  lime.  It  has  been  found  very  osefnl 
as  a  top-dressing  to  lawna,  and  dag  in 
for  turnips  and  potatoes.  Three  h^ 
dred  weight  per  acre  is  ahundanec. 

I^Uraita  iff  Poiaeh  (Sal^tre),  and  cl 
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BoHm  (Cnbte  Petre),  bsve  been  found 
beneficial  to  carrots,  cabbages,  and  lawna. 
One  poand  to  a  square  rod  of  ground  is 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Both  these  nitrates 
have  been  found  beneficial  to  potatoes  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  from 
1810  doxrn  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  watering  pinks  and 
carnations  with  solutions  of  these  two 
citrates,  and  the  benefit  has  been  uni- 
form and  eminent  in  promoting  their 
luxuiiance. 

They  have  also  been  given  in  solution 
"vith  great  benefit  to  ciirysan  them  urns, 
lettuces,  celery,  fuchsias,  and  dahlias: 
one  pound  to  twelve  gallons  of  water, 
titrate  of  soda  destroys  slugs. 

Phosphate  of  Lime. — See  B0NE8. 

Super- Phosphate  of  Lime, — Ghrysan- 
tberoums  were  much  increased  in  vigour 
when  watered  with  a  solution  of  this  salt 
in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  is  thought,  if  the  application 
had  been  made  earlier,  the  benefit  would 
have  been  still  more  marked. 

Salt-trre.     Halimode'ndron, 

Sa'lvia.  Sage.  (From  «q/w,  tosave; 
medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts 
[LamiacesJ.  Linn.,  ^-Diandria  l-Mo- 
nagynia,) 

Anaiialsmnd  blesni«lt,  leeda  in  the  open  bor- 
ders berbareouB  perennials,  by  diviaion  at  the 
roota  in  »pring|  ahruha,  by  cuttings  inserted 
firmly  in  tbe  icround  in  autumn  or  spring,  like  the 
common  Safre ;  grrenhottse  and  stove  species,  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  at  all  seasons  except 
winter,  only  tbe  atovr  kinds  likr  a  liitle  heat ;  rich, 
Ufflit,  goo4  soil.    See  Claky  and  8aqb. 

STOVE    ANNUALS. 
9-  Umteoin'ta  (spear>hea(l-/cavei<).  1.  Bine.  July. 
W.  Ind.     1819. 

—  mUgta'niha  (small.flowered).    1.    Blue.    Hay. 

Cuba.     1823. 

—  rkomM/ii'Ua  (diamond-leaved).    Bine.    Pern. 

-^  teme'Um  (slender).  Bine.  Jnne.  Jamaica.  1881 . 

HARDY   BIENNIALS  AND  ANNUALS. 
g.  .Stkit/nie  (Ethiopian).  3.  White.  May.  Austria. 
16/0. 

—  Bgxmnti'na  (Turkey).  1.  Blue.  July.  Turkey. 

IHSS. 

-  eeratopAy'Um  (buckfaom-leaved).    9.     Yellow. 
July.     Persia.     1 609. 

—  eeratitpkgUoi'dea    (buckliorn^leavrd-'like).      1. 

Yellow.     July.     £gypt.     I77I. 
-»  ert/»a  (bitien-leaperf).  1.  Blue.  July.  Europe. 
I817.    Aunuvl 

—  folio' am  (leafy).  14   Blue.  All  seasons.  Mexico. 

1837.    Grcenhou»e  biennial. 
_  A/reu'ta  (hairy).  1.  Blue.  May.  1801.   Annual. 

—  Htepa'nifa  (Spanish).  14>  Blue.  July.  Spain. 

I7:)9.     Annual. 

—  harml^num  (horminttm).    1 4.    Purple.    June. 

.South  Europe.     1500.    Annual. 

— rufbra  {tcd'topped).  1^.  Ked.  July.  South 

Earopct     160tf. 


A.kormfimm   vM^eea     (pnrple^lej^MJ).      H 

Purple.    June.    South  Europe.     1506, 

—  ntpetifoUia  (eat-roint-leaved)    I.   Blue.  Julyi 

Europe.     1893.     Annual. 

—  NiU/tiea  (Nile).  1.  Blue.  July.   Egypt.  178*. 

—  phlomoi'dee  (phlomis-like).    S.    Blue.     May* 

Spain.     1805. 

—  pinna'ta  (leafleCed).  1.  Purple.  July.  Levant. 

1781. 

—  eeltj^rea  {eomnum.  Clary).    4.    White,  purple* 

Augu»t.    South  Europe^    1509. 

—  tpifu^ea  (thomyocoilyjred}.    1.    White.    June. 

Egypt.     1780. 

—  ThagiMna  (Tangier).  3.  White.  July.  Biurbary. 

1704. 

—  vfriiie  (grecn-toppe^.  1^.  Blue.  July*  Italy. 

17'^0.    Annual* 

GREENHOUSE   AND  8T0TE   EVEROItBENS. 
a.  Afrieefna  (African).  S.  Violet.  May.   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1781. 

—  aggtutina'ta  (clammy).    Scarlet.    June.    New 

Spain.     1837. 

—  ametkjf'ttfna  (ametfartt-eolotired).    3.    Blue. 

August.    Colutnbia.     1817.     Stove. 

—  miVrn  (golden).  8.  Blue.  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    17SI« 

—  aurftm  (twei'lemned).  S.  LHae,  yellow.  May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1705. 

—  Canarirnria  (Canary).  4.  Purple.  July.  Cana- 

ries.    Ifl07. 

—  ekammdryofdea  (germander-like).    1^.    Blue. 

July.     Mexico.     1/05. 

—  eomfertift&ra  (crowded-flowered).      3.     Red. 

August.     Rio  Janeiro.     1838.     Stove. 

—  Cn'tiea  (Cretan).  ^.  Violet.  June.  Crete.  1708. 

—  dentafta  {iooth-leoMd).  \.  White.  December. 

Cape  of  Good  HopKt.    1774. 

—  doUchoatn'ekatl  (long-spiked),  fl.  Scarlet.  Au<* 

gust.    Mexico.     1880. 

—  c'leffone  (elegant).  4.  Cream.   July.    Mexico. 

1690. 
— /•rmo'««(beaotifal).  4.  Searlet.  June.  Peru. 

1783. 
— /»'(fefu(brUliuit)>  >•  Scarlet.   July.  Mexico. 

18-20. 

—  Gaanermjiit'rm  (Oeenera-ilowered).    8.   Scarlet. 

March.     1840.     Stove. 

—  ineoluer^ta  (iavolucred).    9.    Red.    August. 

Mexico.     1834      Stove. 

—  lamiifo'lia  (Jamium-leaved).    S.    Blue.    July. 

S.  Amer.     1831. 

—  oecfden^o'/ie  (western).  1^.  White.  Joly.   Ja- 

maica.    1894.    Stove. 

—  odaraftn  (sweet-'^eented).    3.    White.     July. 

Bagdad.     1804. 

—  ptmietUa'ta  (panicled).  0.  Violet.  July.  Cauo 

of  Good  Hope.     17.18. 

—  pm^tena  (spreading).    10.    Blue.    September. 

Mexico.     18.98. 

—  roaafo'tia  (roae-leaved).  Purple.  July.  Levant. 

1837. 

—  runeinafta  (runeinate-leattMO*  >•  Blue.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1774. 

—  arafbra  (scaly).  9.  Blue.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1774. 

—  atrietiflt/ra  (erect*flowered).    8.    Brown,  red. 

December.    Peru.     18SI.    Stove. 

GREENHOUSE   BERBACE0U8. 
5.  am«nfnim«  (bittereac).    8.    Blue.     Auguet. 
Mexico.     1803. 

—  anguatifit'lia  (narrow-leaved).  9.  Blue.  May. 

Mexico.     1810. 

—  Ctf'cta  (grey).    9.  Hlue.  July.   8.  Amer.  1818. 

—  cewt'iten  (scarlet-ylowcreri).  1.  Scaxleu  Juijk 

8.  Amer.    177S* 
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#.  de$eHt^nm  (d^aert).  fl|.  Bloe.  October,  ffi- 
berift.     1830. 

—  aroAa'mi  (Grfthiini*i).  4.   Purple,  blue.  Sep- 

tember.   M«*xico.    18*29. 

—  teneo'iiMa  (white-flowered).  3.  White.  Mexico. 

18X5. 

—  Ifeirfoa'na  (Mexican). 2.  Scarlet.  June.  Mexico. 

18-24.     ittuve. 

—  iirM'Ata(  Nubian).  9.  Blue.  June.  Abywinia.17S4. 

—  nuSPeoia  (cloudv).  8.   Yellow.   October.   Ne- 

paul.     I8S3. 

—  oppotitijlo'ra  (oppooite-flowered).  Orange,  red. 

November.     Peru.     1847.    Stov«. 

—  polyata'ehya  (many-spiked).  8.  Blue.  October. 

Mexico.     I891t. 
'^jfrm'eojf  (tikrlj'JI*tweri$tg),     Purple.     March. 
Afiica.     IR^. 

—  fmlch^Ua  (pretty).  9.  Scarlet.  December.    8. 

Amer.     1881. 

—  pmrpmfrea  (purple).  9^.  PurpU.  June.  Mexico. 

I89&. 
•—  r¥ngfn$  (gapin(r).  9.  Blue.  July.  Levant.  1827. 
>-  rmgit'Ba  (wrinkird-/«aKerf).  9.  White,  red.  July. 

Cape  of  0<K>d  Hope.     1775. 
■~' $€n/tinm  {ImU'/lomeriHg),    14.  Blue*  August. 

Ohio.     iHOi. 

—  tpi^nden»  (splendid).  8.  Scarlet.    December. 

Mexico.     I8i9. 

—  tiUmfo'Ua  (iime-tre«>-leaTed).   4.  Blue.   Ua/. 

Caraccaa.     1 793.    Stove. 

—  tubi'fera  (tube-bearing).     8.     Red.    Angiut. 

Mexico.     I8i4. 

—  tuAi/l</ra  (tube-flowered).   4.    Scarlet.  Jane. 

Blexicu.     18*20. 

—  htbi/t/rmis   (tube-shaped).      Scarlet.     June. 

Mexico.     18*4. 

HARD7   EVBRORBENB. 
iS.  ealpeVna  (/ar^e-calyxed).    1.    Pink.   August. 
Greece.     18*23. 

—  HubiiKin'na  (Hahiii'a).    White,  red.    August. 

TMuria.     17^9. 

—  interru'pta  (ii>t(Tiupted-/e<rtMtf).    4.    White. 

JuIt.     B.irbsry.     I79O. 

—  laooMduimfo'Hti  (Uvender-leaved).Blue.March. 

Spain.     Iiu7. 

—  4(Jln<fM'/u  (shop.   Common).   1. 

South  Kurope.     1S97. 

—  -^  tenu'ior  (slenderer).     I. 

Spain.     IS97. 

—  — •  varitg9fta  (variegated).    1. 

South  Europe.     1507* 

—  pomffera  (applr.bearing).     9. 

Candia.     iflQtf. 

—  marodanifcftia  (wood-sage- leered. 

July.     1896. 

HARDT  HERBACBOnS. 
5.  mrff^ntea  (silvery).  8.  Yellow. June  Crete.  17i9. 
'—  Au8tn'«ie*t  (Austrian).      1.     Cream.      June. 

Austria.     1 776. 
>•  ammfrea   (asure).     S.     Blue.     August.      N. 

Amnr.     I8O6. 

—  Barrelie'ri  (Barreller's).     8.      Blue.     April. 

Spain.     1891. 

—  Mfeolor  (two-coloured).  9.   Red,  white.  June. 

Barbsry.     1 793. 

—  Arocif ea'/«  (/on/r  braeted).  8.   Purple.  March. 

Russia.     I8il. 

—  mndidi'Mitna  («hitest).9.White.Armenia.l820. 
->  enne*9i'tn»  (b«<ary).  9    Purple.  July.  Caucasus. 

—  eenfutt'e^a  {ih^^iW-Usanfd),   14.    Purple.  Cali- 

fornia Proper.     July. 
'"  eUmdntifna  (ciiindestine).     |.     Blue.    June. 

Itslv-     i;39. 
•-  — -  mnih'fidtt  (msny-clefl).   4.   Blor.   April. 

Jiurupc.    18»i^ 


Blue.   June. 
June. 
June. 
July. 
9.    White. 


Blue. 
Blue. 
Blue. 


9.    White.    Msy. 


9.    Blae.    !•■«• 


White. 
Btaeu 


Jnly. 

iely. 

Je|y. 

J^y. 

ll«. 
1781. 


9.  cemjire'see  (conpreseed). 
E.  Ind.     1899. 

—  erauifu'Ua    (thick- leaved). 

South  Europe.     1804. 

—  dMrmm§  (two-|ciumed).     9. 

Svna.     177s. 

—  l^or«ilro'A/ii  (Forskohl*B).      14. 

Levant.     1800. 

—  gluhnt/ta  (glutinous),     t.      Yellev. 

Germany.     17d9. 

—  grmmdijln*ra  (large-flowered).  9.    Blae. 

South  Europe.     I8I6. 

—  At'afu  (gaping).  I.  Blue.  J un^. Cashmere. 

—  I'ndiea  (Indian).  9.  Blue.  June,  liwiie. 
~  Umha'tn  (hordfrrd).     Russia.     1830. 

—  LinkMnn  (Link's).  Blue.  July.  Lriraat.  1699. 

—  LutUafniea  (Portuguese),    l^.    Blue.    Ji 

Spain.     18 1 9. 
^Igrtfia    (lyre-lMoerf).     I.     Parpliah.     Ji 
N.  Amer.     1888. 

—  lfoorrm/Ka'mi(Mourcroft's).S.Palehl«e.li 

—  nmpifi/Hm  (rape-leaved;.   9.    Dark  bloc.  Ji 

Italy.     1776. 

—  mi'/aiw  (nodding).   9.    Vialet.    Julj. 

Burope.    1780. 

—  pr<ife'fuw(  meadow).  4.  Violet.  Mar.  Bsgli 

—  pnme//o^dce  (srif-heal.like).   |.    Bloe.   Ji 

Mexico.     1838. 

—  pBeu'do-coecfnem  (hastard-acariet).  S.  ScmkL 

Jul  J.    S.  Amer      1797* 

—  Pprtnafiea  (Pjrenean).    4.    Blue.    Joly.   Py- 

renees.    1894. 

—  refgla  (reels).  8.  Scarlet.  July.  Mexico^lTS?- 

—  weobioamfv^Ua   (acabtous-leaved).     I. 

August.     Siberia.     1818. 

—  fOtereoi'det  (clary-like).   Violet.  July. 

Europe.     1804. 

—  SihtMrpii  (Sibthorp's).  Blue.  June. 

1813. 

—  SimtMna   (Sims*s).     8.    Pale   hlne.     Ji 

Russia.     1890. 

—  »9i»tf9tria  (wood).     9.     Purple,  violet.    Ai 

gust.    Germany.     1739- 

—  Sjfrfnca  (Syrian).  U.  White.Julj.LevaBt.l789. 

—  trfhibH  (three-lob«-d).    9.    Red.    Juee. 

Europe.     lS9fl. 

—  uriiei/o^Hm  (nettle- leated).    S.    Blae.    ia 

N.  Amer.    1799. 

—  9^bmMcifi/iim  (mullein-leaved).     9. 

May.     Iberia.     189S. 

—  9erbtiufea  (vervaia-like).  9.   Vi<rfa8.   A% 

Britain. 

0itongifi/Hm  (ohlong-leavcd).    l^ 

September.    Europe.     1380. 

—  eeriPeolOr  (parti-eoloured).    t^.  lUee, 

July.    Spain.     1899. 

—  verAcOie'to  (whorl-ylewerc^.    %,    BIwe.  Ae- 

gust.    Germany.     I6i6. 
"tirg^ta  (twiggy).     4.     White.     September. 
America.     1758. 

—  vitee^M  (elammy).  14.  Violet.  May.  Italy.  i;7>. 

Saxbu'ous.  Elder-tree.  (From  mm^ 
6«fca,ankaMcal  iD8trameDt»made  of  elder- 
wood.  Nauord.,  Oapri/^n/e  [Caprifoliaeea]. 
Linn.,  5  Pentandiia  ^-TripyHia.) 

Hardy  plants,  and  all  white- flowered,  except 
where  otherwise  mentioned.  OcBerally  by  cat- 
tinga  of  ripened  wood,  either  of  one  or 
years  of  age.    Common,  rich,  light  soil. 

HARDY   HBRBACSOCS. 
5.  CUec'fuif  (Chinese).  4.S«ptemb«r.Chiaa.l 

—  e'Att/aa  (dwarf).  8.  White.  r.-d.  Juno.  Bhtu 

—  A«'m4lu(l»miy).    9.    Whiu.  pink.    J 
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BIBDT  DBCIDUOUB  BBRUBf. 
S   Cmma4U*n*i§  (Cmnttdz).  6.  July.  N  Amer.  I/Ol. 

—  ni*gra  (hWck-fruited),    15.    Jun«.    Britain. 
/o'Hu^arge'HieiB      (white  -  varf^attd  - 

leavttd).    S6.    June.    Britain. 

— foUiit'lm'teit  (yellow 'Vturiegated-ltAred). 

SB.    June.    Britain. 

—  ——  ladmitftn    (cut.     Par^ef'tea»ed).      25. 

June.    Britain. 
-—  — —  Imeinia'lu  aufrea  (cnt-jenow-tM^ei).  S5. 

June.     1848. 
— teucoeafrpm  (white-berried).    S5.    June. 

Britain. 
mtnutro'aa    (vnoxMtnnM'tMped-barked). 

S5.    June.     Britain. 
|Nil0tfr«te'ii/a(powdered}.18.Jnne.Britain. 

—  '    rotumdift/tta  (ronndish-leaved).  S5.  June. 

Britain. 

—  — —  etre'fenu  (greenbh).  flS.  June.  Britidn. 

—  pwfbefu  (downy).    0.     N.  Amer.     1813. 

—  raeemo'fa  (raeemed).  IS.  Green, yellow.  May. 

South  Europe.    1590. 

—  —'— /Imo^tcena    (ycUowiBh).       IS.      Tellow, 

green-     Mav.    S«<utb  Europe.    1590. 

/WTpn're/t  (tmrpte).     18.    Purple.    May. 

South  Europe.      600. 

Sa'molub.  Brooku'eed  (From  the 
Celtic  sou,  salutary^  «Dd  mo$^  a  pig ; 
meaning  pig8*-food.  Nat.  ord..  Prime- 
worts  [PrimulaneA].  lAan»,6'PetUandria 
l-MimoffyHta.) 

White- flowered  herhueone  perennials.    Divi- 
sion of   the  plant  in  epring;    eandy  loan^  and 
Ceat.     Vaierm'ndi  it  harcfy ;  the  others  require  to 
e  kept  moist  in  the  greenhouse  or  pit  in  winter. 

S»  emmpanulo^de$    (campanula-like).     1.    July. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  BtaraftlM  (sea-side).  ^.  August.  N.  8.  Wales. 

1806. 

—  VmUrafndi  (Valcrandi's).    1.    July.    Britain. 

Sahphirb.    See  Gri'thmtjii. 

Saxt'oa.  (Greek  name  of  the  birch, 
which  they  resemble.  Nat.  ord.,  SamytU 
[Samydaoete].  Linn.,  lODecandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cut* 
tinizs  of  shoots  nearly  ripe  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glass,  and  placed  in  bottom-heat,  in  summer ; 
iibry  loam,  and  sandy,  flhry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
M<*  to  flO^ :  summer,  6o^  to  85**. 

8.  glabra'ta  (smooth).  0.  August.  W.  Ind.  1800. 

—  maeroeafrpa  (Iarge-fruitedj.July.Mezico.18S6. 

—  nuktrophj^Ua  (large-leaved),   ft.  E.  Ind.  1880. 

—  rf/9«a.  (rosy).   4    Pink.  June.   W.  Ind.  1793. 

—  terrulafta  (toothed-<('a0ed).3.  July.W.Ind.l723. 

Sandal  Wood.    Sa'ntalvm, 

Sakd-boz-tkxe.    Hu'ra. 

Sand  Wood.  Bremontiifra  ammo'xykm. 

Sanouina'ria.     Puccoon.     (From  san- 
guis, blood ;  their  red  juice.    Nat.  ord., 
Poppyworts  [Papayeracee].    linn.,  13 
Polyandria  l-Afonogynitu) 

Hardy,    tuberous,    white-flowered   perennials, 
from  North  Amf^rica.    Division  of  the  roots,  or 
hj  seeds  in  spring ;  light,  loamy  soil. 
B,  Ctmmde'tuU  (Canadian.  Bloodwori),  ^.  Mardi. 

N.  Amer.     I6S0. 
»—  gretndi/9^ra  (large-flowered).  May.  N.  Amer. 


Sanouiso'bba.  BnrueL  (From  mh- 
guis^  blood,  and  sorbeo^  to  abnorb ;  sup- 
posed an  active  vulneraiy.  Nat.  ord.« 
RoteworU  [Rosaoese].  Linn.,  4-2Vfra»- 
dria  IJIfonogyniii,) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Division  of  the 
roots,  and  by  seeds  in  spring ;  common  garden* 
soil.    SeeBuaMBT. 

5.  a/pt'fM  (alpine).   Tellow.   June.    Altai.    18S7> 
•^Andert&nH  (Anderson**).  Pink.  July.  Siberia. 

—  Canade'n*i§  (Canadian).    3.    White.    August. 

Canada.    1633. 

—  eafrmeu  (flesh-coloured).  4.    Red.   July*    8U 

beria.     1883. 

—  jrawila'mea  (Mauritmian).   4.    Pink.   July. 

Algiers.    1810. 
'-m^dim  (middle).     4.     Flesh.    August.     Ca- 
nada.   1788. 

—  iMgr^c^a  (neglected).   4.   White.    July.,  En- 

rope.     1800. 

—  o.^fio'/is  (shop).  4.    Purple.   July.    Britain. 
aurieiUa  ta  (eared).  4.  Pink.  July.  Sicily. 

—  pr^fcoa  (eaxlj-Jlofoering),     8.     Pink.     May. 

Siberia.     1827. 

—  temmi/o'Um   (flne-leaved).      4.     Pink.     July. 

Dshuria.    18S0. 

Sansevie'ba.  (Named  after  Sanzevier, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  NaU  ord.,  Lilyworti 
[Liliacee].  linn.,  6-HtxandHa  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Phomiium.) 

stove  herbaceous  perennials,  white-fiowered, 
ezeept  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Suek«vs  in 
spring,  or  when  obtainai>le,  and  dirision  of  <he 
plant.  Most  of  them  require  a  plant-stove,  or  a 
warm  greenhouse,  to  grow  them  well,  and  these 
tender  ones  must  have  little  water  when  in  a 
comparatively  dormant  state  in  winter ;  light,  flbry 
loam  and  vegetable  mould.    Cm^mea  is  hardy. 

S.etifmea  (flesh-coloured).     4*     i^^b.     ApriL 
China.    1798. 

—  enm/o'lia  (sword-leaved).     I.    E.  Ind. 
—/tt/0O<rffi«/a  (tawny-edged).    1.    Brasil.    1880. 

—  gtoM/ca  (milky-green).    8. 

—  grandieu'gpii  (large-pointed)     8. 

>->  tfMiMe'luit  (Guinea).    S.   Green.    September. 
Guinea.     1790. 

—  UBieverent  (livdy-green).    8.    White,  green. 

—  tanugina^M  (woolly).    8.     R.  Ind. 

—  /oM^yra  (long-flowered).  8.  Juty.  Africa.1834. 

—  po(ypA^//a  (many-leaved).    S. 

—  ^'mi/a  (dwarf).  1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1796* 

—  fpfctt'te  (spiked).    8.     E.  Ind.    1790. 
->s<«fMpAy'tfa  (narrow-leaved).    3.    1818. 

—  ZepUifniea  (Ceylon)     8.    White,  green.    Sep- 

tember.   Ceylon.    1731. 

Sa'ntaluic  Sandal  Wood.  (From 
the  Persian  tanduly  signifying  useful. 
Nat  ord.,  Sandaliports  [Santalaceffi]. 
Linn.,  4:-Tetrandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Stove  eversreens.  Cuttings  of  firm  young 
•boots  in  sand,  under  a  hell-fdaM,  in  heat;  sandy, 
fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  nodules  of  charcoiJ. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  66^ ;  summer,  60**  to  85<*. 

S.  a'Ibum  {whitte-wooded).  10.  Pttrple.E.Ind.lS04. 

—  myrt^fo'Hum  (myrtle-leaved).     4*     Bed.    E. 

Ind.     1804. 
^oMui/'i'Uum  (blunt-lcaved).     6.     Red.     N. 
Holland.     1883. 

Santoli'na.   Lavender  Cotton.  (From 
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tanetut,  ho1y»  and  iiniiifi,  flax ;  refers  to 
fancied  medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  ord., 
Cftmpotitei  [AKteraceej.  Linn.,  i9-8jfn- 
gentsia  I  JEqutdis.) 

Hardy,  jellow-flowered  everirrsra*.  Cutdngs 
in  autumn  or  apring,  in  a  ahady  place ;  eommon 
aoil. 

8»  mlptnu  (alpine).    July.    8<mth  Europe.    1798. 

—  enn^wcHU  {,hnvrj).    Jttlf.    Spain.     1068. 

-*■  ekumm'evpmHfuua  (fround-eypreM).  %.  July. 

South  Europe.     IA7S« 
•—  peetinr^tH  (r\iinb-/eao«tf).  8.  JuIt.  Spain.  1899. 

—  roummrinif&tia  (roaemanr-leaTed).  S.  Aufuat. 

South  Europe,     idss. 
-*  afiMfTo'ta  (apreaidinf).     1^.     July.     South 

Europe.     1 570. 
••  vf rWb  (Afrik-freen).9.JuIy.So«thEttrof»e.l7S7' 

Samtita'ua.  ( Named  after  a  Spaniard* 
Nat.  ord.,  Compositei  [AHterace»].  Linn.i 
19-Sjfngenena  2-6luprrflua,) 

Hardy  annual.  Seeds  in  a  tligbt  hotbed.  !n 
March,  or  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April. 
A  trailing  annual,  weU-flttad  for  edgings. 

8.  proet^mhefu  (trailing).     1.     Yellow.     Juljr. 
Mexico.    1708. 

Saouari  or  SuwARROW  Nut.  Caryo'ear. 

SLapona'ru.  Soapwort  (From  sapo, 
soap ;  the  bruifled  leaves  of  8.  officinalis 
form  a  lather  like  soap.  Nat.  ord.,  Clove- 
wtrrti  [Caryophyllaces].  linn.,  10-2>e- 
eandrin  2  Digynia.    Allied  to  Silene.) 

S.  CHtu'Mea  and  oepmofdea  are  two  of  the 
prettieat  flower-garden  planta  in  tliia  order. 
Seeds  of  the  annuals  in  open  border,  in  April ; 
division  of  the  perenniala,  and  cuttings  of  the 
noiiits  of  the  shoots,  in  a  sandy  soil,  under  a 
Iiand«Iif(ht  J  tsndy  loam,  with  a  little  peat  or  de- 
cayed v^fretable  earth.  Oeymolde*  and  several 
otiier  trailing  kinds  are  pretty  hanging  over  knoUa 
or  rock-works. 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
«.  CmWbrtea  (Calabrian).     4.     Roac.     AugnA 
Calabria.     1830. 

—  otmHitfdM  (esra»tinm<Uke).  4.  Pink.  Rnasin. 

183ft. 

—  glii#iMo'M  (clammy).   1.  Pink.  Jane.  Taaria. 

181 7.    Biennial. 

—  oHtnia^ii§  (eastern).     1.     Pink.    July.    Lc- 

▼anC.     1788* 

—  perfolMta  (leaf-stam-picfccd).  S.  Pink.  Jane. 

E.  Ind.    18S«. 

—  p&tTigen»  (stretching).   1.   Fleah.   July.    Le- 

vant*   lAoO. 

—  9aeeafria  (cow-herb).  S.  Red.  July.  Germany. 

Ift9<). 

—  viim/M  (dammy).    1.    188(1. 

HARDT  HXRBACKOUS. 
8.  beUiiiff/lia  id^ny-lcaved).     i.     Red.    Jnly. 
Italy.     ISSft. 

—  em»pHi/M  (tttrfy).^.  Red.  Jnly.  Pyrenees.  1810. 

—  e'frgaru  (elegant).    Red.    May.    Oalatia. 

<—  luftea  (yellow).i.TeUnw.Jttly.SwiUerUnd.l804 
^Q^mofdM    (bAsiUlike).     4.      Pink.      June. 

Pranee.     1/08. 
^  qfioinafliM  (shop).   9.    Pink.   July.    Boirland. 

— hjf'hrida  (hybrid).    Pink.     England. 

•- proe/ra7ttUyiug-fl»t).  Rose.  J  uly.  Pyrenees.  1 884 . 

Sappar  Wooi>.    Ccucdpi^nia  iuppa'n. 


Saeca'ntbus.  (From  tanr,  fle^h,  and 
anthos,  a  flower ;  substance  of  the  (lev- 
ers. Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [OrcludAoee]. 
Linn.,  20-(7yiuiiiifrta  I'MonamdnA.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  baaket".  See  Oncniae. 
5.  or&eeuM  (aaflFron-eoluurcd). 

1837. 
-jUf/b'nRie  (thread-like  ./fWicrf).  Bi 

July.     E.  Ind.     1B4S. 
"gmtMtue  (apotted).    1.     White.    ApciL    Bo 

Dacca.     1818. 
~  •99pk9'aua  (sharp-leaved).    Cbina.     I«7. 

—  pa'Uidue  ( paIe->ro«<re^).    WbUc. 

E. Ind.     1840. 

—  pamieul^tuM  (panided).    94. 

China. 

—  prwMo'mw  (bitten).   I.   Green.  B.  Ind.  188^ 

—  roetrefhu  (bfkM).  l.  Omoge,  brosni.  A«.riL 

China.     1814. 
^eiaeefeue   (lopped-off).      |.       Greoa.      Jane. 
China.     I'<S4. 

—  teretif&Uua    (cvlindric-leaved).      14.    Otcen. 

brown.    May.    China.     ISlf. 

Sarcocau'lon.  This  is  a  sfnonjme  of 
Monsonia. 

The  tollowing  species,  all  pnrplc-i 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopn,  should  bo 
that  genus  I— 

5.  Burma'nni  (Burmann's).     1.     May.     II 

—  Hm7M'ri(l/ Rentier's).     I.     M«y.     i; 

—  Faieno'tM  ( Peterson's).    9^.     May.     IMy. 

Sarcoce'phalus.  Guinea  Poach.  (Fi 
sarx^  flesh,  and  krphaU,  a  head ; 
and  substauen  of  the  fruit.      NaL  oid, 
Cinchonadt    [Cinchonsces].      Linn.,  d- 
Pentandria  l-Monogynia. ) 

Cntlings  in  spring.  In  botl 
glase.    Stove  evergreen,  requtring  a  binb, 
temperature  when  growing;   aaody  ktam,  •brv 
peat,  with  a  little   rough    eharcoal^  aa4   fmk 
drainage.    Winter  temp.,  SO*  to  t 
OO^toSg*. 

Pink. 


«.  eeemi^ntua  (eatable). 
Leone.     1689. 


IS. 


Jnly. 


Sarcochi'lus.  (From  oars,  flesh, 
and  eheiloMj  a  lip ;  flashy  labelloni.  Nak 
ord.,  Orchidi  [Orchitlaeeflsj.  Linn.,  ^ 
Qynandria  i-Moitaiidria.) 

Stove  orcbida,  grown  on  t>loeka.  See  Oncniaa. 

$.  •atee'efac  (slippered).    Wbtte. 
—  er&eeua  (reddish-ydlow).  White, 

nilla. 
^/mie^tue  (sickle-lMeetf).    Whitn. 

Holland.     HXl. 

Sarcoolo'ttis.  ( From  tarar,  fle«b,  and 
gUttis  a  tongue  ;  shape  of  the  labcllom. 
Nat  ord.,  Orchidg  [Orchidacec].  Linn.* 
20'Gynandria  l-MoHundria,  Allied  to 
Spiranthes.) 

■tove  orcbids,  grown  in  pota.  (Sec  Oacntnai) 
Some  of  the  Neottiaa  are  by  some  Nrtanirtw  iJiM 
to  this  genua. 

8.dkar^tirm   (diuretic).     OroM,    vkiMb    Afa^ 

Valparaiso.    18i7> 

Saboo'lobub.    (From  for^  flMh,  and 
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iobot^  a  pod;  seed-Teftsel  fleshy.     Nat. 

ord.,  Ascleplads  [Asclepiadaceffi].    Linn., 

^^Pentandria  *i'J>iyjfnia,    Alliad  to  Per- 

gularia.) 

StoTe  ^vtrfTttm  twinen.  from  the  Kaat  Indie*. 
Catting*  of  short  firm  «id«-thoota  any  time  in 
*«miB«r.  in  landy  soilt  under  a  bcll-gUM,  and 
ia  a  brisk  hottom-heat;  flhrf  loua  aiid  peat, 
^■ith  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  dried  leaf- 
mould,  and  silver  sand.  Winter  temp.,  50"  to 
SS*i  tttmmer.  6^  lo  88*. 

S.  eurh^iua  (kvelnd),   iS.   Green,  yeHov.   1893. 

—  gM^9u$  (flobe-fnOiedi,    l6.    White.    1823. 

Saboostb'mma.  (From  mrx,  flesh,  and 
«<«iiitiia,  a  erown ;  fleshy  flower-head.  Nat 
ard^^Asciepiads  [Asdepiadaeea].  linn., 
Si-Pentandria  'l-Digynia.) 

Store  ererfreen  twiners.  Cnttings  of  the 
points  of  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bttll-glass,  and 
ia  bottom-heat }  but  care  muRt  be  taken  to  raise 
Che  gla»s  often,  to  prevent  damping  ;  wndy  peat 
and  tibry  loam,  a  small  portion  of  charcoal,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Winter  temp.,  45*  to  55*; 
•anmer,  6o*  to  M*. 

S»  emmpanuUiftm    (belMowered).      6.     Yellow, 
brown.    September.    Peru.     lau. 

—  Smmrtxia'num  (Swaru*s}.     6.     White.     Ja. 

maiea.     1830. 
^  0<M«Mi'/«  (twiggy).  6.  White.  July.  K.Iad.iysi. 

SA&RACx'ifiA.  Side-saddle  Flower. 
(Named  after  Dr,  Sarrusin^  a  French 
physician.  Nat  ord^  Sarraetniadt  [Sar- 
laoeniaeett].  Linn.,  l^-Pol^fandria  1- 
Mont>yynia.) 

Half-hardy  hcT*>aeeovs  pereaniahi,  from  North 
America.  Division  in  spring |  flbry  pett  and 
chopped  sphagnHm*moes  I  a  pit  or  frame  will 
be  aeeeasary  fur  their  cultivation,  to  keep  them 
from  frost  in  winter,  and  to  aiford  them  a  elose, 
humid  atmosphere  in  summer. 

A.  Mkwnmo'ndi  (Drummond*s).  S.  Purple.  June* 

isflg. 
— ^to'vu  iyellow).    3.    Yellmr.    June.    1759. 

—  mfnor  (smaller).  ^,  Purple,  green.  April.  ISSQ. 
— purpurea  (purple).    I.    Purple.   June.    lO«8. 

—  n/dm(red).    1.    Purple,    inae.     1760. 

■—  9unotafri9  (pimpled).   1.  Yellow.  June.  1808. 

Sassatras.     Lan*ru9  ufun/raB, 
Satin  Wood.     Chior&Myloii, 
Satuks'ia.    Savory,    (f^m  the  Ara- 
Vie  tatt&r^  applied  to  labiates.     Nat  ord., 
Lah'uUe*  or  LipworU  [Lamincett].  Linn., 
l^Didynamia  l-Gjffnnotpermia,) 

Seeds  and  divisions  io  spring ;  common,  sandy 
luua.    See  Satokt. 

HARDY   HERBACEOUS,   &C. 
8,  korU^nnM  (ntinmer-garden).    1^.    Pink.   July. 
Italy.     1503.     Annual. 

—  m</IHM  (soft).  4.  White.  July.  TenerifTe.  1829. 
—'momia^na  (iH/i/cr- mountain).      1^.      Purple. 

June,    boutb  Europe.     1562. 

—  ryp^^rit  (rock).      1.    Purple.    Jane.    Car- 

niola.     I7y8. 

HARDY  BVBROREBNS. 
§•  msn'Mm  (awncii).    June.    Caucasus.     18S6. 

—  iservo'es  (nerved)*  1*  Purple.  loniaa  Itlea.  1838. 


t.  ^rfue^M  (spiny).    White.    May.    Crete.    1837. 

—  ikjf'inbrm    (thymbra).      1.      Purple.      June. 

Candia.     164O. 

—  Virginia  (twiggy).  Purple.  June.  Naples.  1434. 

Saty'riux.  (From  M/yrvj,  a  satyr; 
sappoRed  aphrodisiacal  properties.  Nat. 
ord.,  Orchidt  [Orchidacese].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  l-Monandriu,) 

Terrestrial  orchids,  fW>m  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  less  diffleult  to  cultivate  than  their  aliiea. 
We  have  flowered  some  of  them  planted  out  in 
a  cold  frame  with  Izias  and  ckher  Ca|^>e  I  rids. 
Division  of  the  roots  as  fresh  growth  Is  commcnc* 
infr;  flbry  loam  and  tur^  pMit,  well  drained. 
Winter  temp.,  40"  to  45<* ;  summer,  55^  to  7&^- 

8.  mtifrewm  (golden).    Orange.    Auguat.    1843. 

—  eqfndidum  (white).   White.    September.  1830. 

—  eafm4Mm  (flesh-coloured).  1^^.  P1nk.June.i797. 

—  ^rjfgottafehyum  (itolden-spUied). Orange.  1 8Sfl. 

—  cort^e'/tem  (coris-leaved).  l .  Yellow.  October. 

1830. 

—  eueu/U^tum  (hooded).  (.  Oreen.  June.  1/86. 
~- ere'tffwm  (erect).  l|.  Yellow.  February.  1838. 
—folii/wum  (leafjr).     Purple.    July.     1838. 

—  |M^//o'M*iii(nippled).    Roee,  purple.    I8S6. 
— /Mret/rr/rum  (smalUflowered).   }.  June.   1780 

—  pnUMtum  (pimpled).    I.    Purple.     1880. 

Saunders  Wood.  Pteroca'rpus  tan- 
talVnuM, 

Saurad'ja.  (Named  after  Savravjo,  a 
Portuguese  hotanist.  Nat.  onl.,  Di/U- 
niads  [Dilleniacett].  linn.,  l^.Jctttandria 
Z'Polygynia.    Allied  to  Hibbertia.) 

Stove  evergreen,  white  •  flowered  trees  and 
shrubs.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in-  sand,  under 
a  bell-glass,  in  beat,  in  spring  |  flbrr  h>am  and 
sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  88"  to  55^  |  summer, 
00"  to  80^. 

S.  ecee'/ea  (tall).    50.    Caraecaa.    1830. 
•—  mofTophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    Mexico.    1M4. 
■^  Nepmie^itk  (Nepuulese).  80.  August.  Mepaul. 
1834. 

—  i7fec/tt'5t/t«  (showy).  10.  July.  Bolivia.  1888. 

SAURoaix>'8.<tUM.  (From  saura,  a  liaard, 
and  gtoBM,  a  tongue ;  resemblance  to  the 
tongue  of  that  reptile.  Nat.  ord.,  Orekida 
[Orohidacea].  Linn.,  20-Oynandrui  1- 
Monandfia,) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  In  pota.    800  Obobids. 
A  •to'tem  (tall).  14.  White,  April.  Brasil.  1833. 

Sausbu'rba.  (Named  after  H,  B.  de 
Saussure,  a  Swiss  hotanist  Nat  ord., 
Compo$Ue$  [Asteraoeee].  linn.,  Id-Syt^ 
i/enetia  l-JBqualii,    Allied  to  Carlina.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  purple- 
blossomed,  except  where  otherwise  mentioned. 
Seeds  and  divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring  |  com- 
mon garden -soil. 

S.  aiafta  (winged).  3.  Red.  July.  Siberia.  1818. 

—  atpfna  (alpine).    4.    July.    Britain. 

-~  amti'rn  (bitter).     1^.    July.    Siberia.    1830. 

—  ais^t<(A''ita  (narrow-leaved).  3.  July.  Sibevia. 

IH16. 

—  cravtifo'tia  (thick -leaved).  July.  Caucasus.1 834. 
^  diacoUiT  (two-coloured).  1.  July.  Switierbnd. 
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July.     Europe.     I6IO. 

—  t^ltgama  (elcfcmnt).  Rom.  July.  CaucMn*.  18S0. 

—  eAm^'Ifl  (lengthened).  8.  Julj.  CaucMU*.  1820. 
~  OmeUfni  (Oniciin**).    July.    Siberia.     1897* 

—  ladmmfta  Q^fftd-lemed).  June.  SiherU.  1827. 

—  tfa^-ot'itoi  (liatna-like).    JuIt.    SiberiA.    182?. 

—  tgrafta  (Lyn^eured),  2.Red.  July  Siberia.  I827. 

—  pygmmf    (pigmy).     1.    July.    Austria.    18 16. 
^rifgidm{9)6Su    July.    Siberia.     1827. 

—  runemaftm  (nindnate).  &.  Bed.  July.  Siberia. 

1 8 19. 

—  •aUeifn'Ua  (willow-leaTed).    t.     Bed.    July. 

Sibwia.    1790. 

—  m'Im  (salt)    1^.   Red.  Jnly.  Caucasoa.  I8I6. 

—  MiTo'lii  (tootheid-/M9Ml).  July.  Borope.  1810. 

Sauvaoe'bll  (Named  after  F,  B,  de 
Sauvage$t  a  Freoch  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
:iauv€tgemHs  [Sauvagesiacee].  Linn.,  5- 
Pvntandria  i-Monoyynia,) 

Pretty,  tender,  violet-iooktns  annuals.  Seeds 
in  spring,  in  a  bothed,  pricked  out,  and  potted, 
and  then  flowered  in  the  plant-stove  or  wann 
greenhouae. 

jj.  er^ctu  (nprigbt).    1.    Tiak.    May.    8.  Aaaer. 
182e. 

—  gewUm^U/rm  (twin-flowered).    4.    Puple,  red. 

Jane.    Ifezieo.    1824. 

Sayanvab  Flower.  EchVU$  iuber^cta» 

Sayih.    Juni'perus  tabi'na. 

Savory.  Stiturein  motUa'na,  Winter  or 
Perenni  1  Savory.  8.  horufiuu^  Summer 
or  Annual  Savory. 

They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
at  the  latter  end  of  March  or  in  April, 
in  a  light,  rich  soil ;  thin  the  seedlinga 
moderately,  and  they  may  either  remain 
where  sown,  or  may  he  transplanted.  Ot 
the  Winter  Savory,  when  the  seedlings 
are  about  two  inches  high,  it  is  eligible 
to  plant  out  a  quantity  of  the  strongest 
in  moist  weather,  in  nursery  rows,  six 
inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  September 
or  spring  following,  then  to  be  trans- 
planted with  balls  where  they  are  finally 
to  remain,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder.  When 
designed  to  have  the  Winter  or  Summer 
SaTOiy  remain  where  sown,  the  seeds 
may  be  in  shallow  drills,  either  in  beds, 
or  along  the  edge  of  any  bed  or  border 
by  way  of  an  edging. 

By  Blip*,— In  the  spring,  or  early 
part  of  summer,  the  Winter  Savory 
may  be  increased  by  slips  or  cuttings  of 
the  youag  shoots  or  branches,  five  or  six 
inches  kmg ;  plant  them  with  a  dibble,  in 
any  shady  border,  in  rows  six  inches 
asunder,  giving  occasional  waterings,  and 
they  will  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
when  they  mi^^  be  transplanted. 

Savoy.     Bra'stiat  olera'rea  nahau'da. 

Varieties — Yellow,  for  autumn;  Dwazf 
and  Green,  and  two  aub-varieties  of  these, 


tbe  Round  and  the  Oval ;  Laif «  Jren, 
very  hardy.  These  for  winter-atanding 
crops. 

Bow  at  the  dose  of  February,  ^ 
plants  of  which  are  ready  for  prickiBg 
out  in  April,  and  for  final  planting  at  the 
end  of  May,  for  nse  in  early  antanm; 
the  sowing  to  be  repeated  about  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plimts  to  be  pridwd 
out  in  May,  for  planting  in  Jane,  to  sap- 
ply  the  table  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
The  main  crops  must  be  sown  in  Apfil 
and  early  May,  to  prick  oat  andplas^ 
after  similar  intervals,  for  prodoetiaB  in 
winter  and  spring. 

P/ofUra^.— The  plants  of  the  first  cnpi 
ahoold  be  set  out  two  feet  apart  each  vav, 
but  tbe  winter-standing  crops  are  Wuer 
at  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches.  Water 
abundantly,  if  the  weather  is  diy,  votil 
tbe  plants  are  well  establiahed. 

To  tave  Seed, — Such  plants  matt  be 
selected  of  the  several  varieties  as  an 
most  true  to  their  partienlar  character- 
istics, and  as  are  not  the  first  to  ma. 
These,  in  open  weather,  from  cariy  ia 
November  to  the  close  of  Febraary,  ^aai 
entirely  ap  to  the  head,  in  rows  two  feel 
and  a  half  each  way,  each  variety  as  lir 
from  the  other  as  pos-si^de.  They  ripea 
their  seed  in  July  and  AugosU 

Saw-Fly.  Bee  Athama  and  Hn/yroxuL 

Saws  for  garden-pruning  most  have  a 
double  row  of  teeth,  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency to  nip,  or  buckle,  that  the  damp- 
ness of  green  wood  and  tbe  leverage  of 
the  branch  occasion.  One  with  a  veiv 
narrow  blade,  and  one  with  a  handle  six 
feet  long,  will  be  found  convenienL  Tbe 
face  of  tbe  wound  made  by  a  saw  sbooli 
always  be  cut  smooth  with  the  knife, 
otherwise  the  wet  lodging  on  its  iM(gk 
surface  oooasions  decay.    B^  Bnx. 

Sawwobt.     Berra*titia, 

Saxi'fbaoa.  Saxifrage.  (From  aasMi, 
a  stone,  and  Jranya,  to  break ;  sopposed 
power  in  that  diseaHe.  Nat.  ordZ  Semi' 
frnget  [SaxiiVagacete].  Linn.,  lO-D^ee*- 
dria  2'DufyNia.) 

Seeds,  and  especially  divisiooe  ia  ■ptiaif  .nalns 
for  annosls  1  sandy  loam ;  tbe  teodrmt  wiii  t^ 
pay  for  a  little  lesf-muuld  or  peat ;  svired  bestte 
the  fronts  of  borders,  tbe  stnasps  ef  trees,  sad 
for  knoUs  and  roek-works. 

HARDY  ANNUAIS,   ^fcc 
S»  eonireee'rsa   (contrary  -  taraed).      ^.     Mif . 

South  Europe.     1814. 
— /e^/o'rif  (rod-Ukel.     i       Trllow.     imm 
Greenland.     iSSI.     Ever gncn  trailer. 

—  kederafeea  (ivy-leeeerf).  |  July.  Levant.  IJO. 

—  Irft'fMi  (watered).    I.   Jisae.    Tanria.    Isl^ 
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peirmfa  (roA),    i,    April.    Norway.    178t. 

•  frMac(|Fli'tof(throe-fingered).  i,  April.  Briuia. 

HABDY  HXfiBACEOUB  PXRXNNIALS. 
•dltoe'iMlffiu  (aaoending).   ^.    May.    Pyren«M. 
170s. 

•  tftMsa'/if  (•ummer).    Hay.    Altai.    1821. 

>  mfi'niM  (kindred).    4.    Mar. 

•  aimoi'dtM  (aiioon-like).     \»     Yellow.     July. 

Britun. 

•  ffi'roon  (aiioon).    1.    June.    Alp*.    1731. 

>  t^ug4tfi^lia  (buKle-leaved).    1.    June.    Pyre- 

nees.   1770. 

•  alif/Sda  (deep^left).    1 . 

•  tmdroMo^eea  (androaace  -  Earned).     1.     May. 

Auatria.     17PS> 
AretioedeM  (Aretia-like).    4.    Yellow.    June. 
Switserland.     IMS. 

■  mrgf^ta  (aharp'ttocched).   4.    May.    N.  Aner. 

1897. 

■  afapera  (rough),  i.  Cream.  August.    Switier- 

land.    175s. 
'  bi/i</ra  (two-flowered).     ^.     Purple.     May. 
Switierlaad.    1880. 

>  bronehiafiit  (throat).    4*    Cream.    May.    Si- 

beria.   1810. 

•  brpofdes  (bryum-lik«).     |.     Cream.     June. 

Switserland.    1759. 

•  kmUfifera  (bulb-beariof ).     i.    June.    South 

Europe.    I8I9. 

•  Mwrwriafna  (Buner'a).     \,     Cream.     April. 

Camiola.    )896. 

•  ««'ete(grey).  i.  Pale  yellow.  May.  Switserland. 

17ft9. 

•  emapiti^ta  (turff ).   ^.   Cream.    May.    Walea. 

•  eermiophjf'Ua  (hom-leavcd).   4.    May.   Spain. 

1804. 

•  eeViMMi  (drooping),    i.    July.    Scotland. 

'  eUJm'ta  (hair-fringed-/eaoed).  f .  May.  India. 
1843. 

>  €omden§afta  (denae).    i.    May.    Scotland. 

•  eordifo'lia  (heart-leaved).    1.    Purple.    ApriL 

Siberia.    1770- 
eotfUfdon  (cotyledon).  4.  June.  Alps,  Europe. 
159O. 

>  craM(^o'/ia  (thick-leaved).    1.    Purple.   April. 

Siberia.    17A5. 

•  tnuit^ta  (ahelly-edSf  ed).  4.  June.  Switserland. 

1800. 

.  eum^nfUa  (wedge-leaved).  4-  ^*y>  Switser- 
land.   1708. 

Damifriea  (Dahurian).  |.  June.  Siberia. 

1809- 

•  4ec9pien»  (deceptive).    |.    May.    Walea. 

>  denudafla  (stripped),    i.    May.    Scotland. 

•  tfiapeiwtot'dcs  (dii^enaia-like).  i.  April.  Swit- 

serland.    1825. 

>  tflegan*  (elegant).    Ireland. 

•  elonge^lla  (longiah-sfa//red).'l.  April.  Scotland. 
.  tmfta  (gnawed).  1.  White,  yellow.  May.  Caro- 
lina.   1819. 

.—— Alrnc'to  (hairy).  1.  White,  yellow.  Jnne. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

>  eamr^ta  (engraved).  4«  May.    South  Europe. 

1800. 

'ferrugi'nea  (maty).  4.  September.  N.  Amer. 
1897. 

>|reram'ot'ife«(crane*s-bill-like).  4*  April.  Py- 
renees.   1770. 

•  g'tf'wm  (geum).    1.    June.    Ireland. 
. erent^ta  (scolloped).    1.    May. 

> -i-— den/a7a  (toothed).    1.    May.    Ireland. 

■  —— /lo/i'/a  (polished).    1.    May.    Ireland. 

>  ^aitu/tf'Ja  (grain-roo<«d).    1.    May.    Britain. 
> /f/tf'fia  (double-yfovered).    1.    May. 

■  HauwrthH  (Haworth's).    May.    Butopo. 

dfl 


14.    May. 

us).  4*  Yellow.  Anguat*  Bnf* 


M,  hi§raetf&Hm  (hawkwecd-Ieaved). 
Hunnry.    1789* 

—  kPreuhu  (hircul' 

land. 

—  hhtu'ta  (hairy).    1.    Flesh.    May.    Ireland. 

—  —— i|>il4vrod'dM  (globe-like),   l.  Flesh.  May. 

Pyrenees. 

—  kfria  (hairy).    1 .    Jane.    Scotland. 

—  Ay'Mda  (hybrid).  4.  June.   Piedmont.    IBIO. 

—  hffpnoifde*  (moss-like),    i.    May.    Britain. 
-^ -^  mngHHjf&lia  (iiarrow-leavcd).    4*    May. 

Scotland. 

—  — •  mM»e&§a  (mossT).    4*    May.    Scotland. 

—  ——jncteAe'l/a  (pretty).    4.    May.    Scotland. 
— tiMO&tm  (clammy).    4*    May.    Scotland. 

—  taMirv//o'/ia(incurved-leaved).i.May.  Ireland. 

—  m/«'e<a  (untouched).    1.    June.    iSfrol. 
mi'fior  (smaller).    1.    May.    Alps. 

—  — -  pamiflofra  (sm^l-flowered).  1.  May.  Alps. 

—  in/anme'dia  (intermediau).    1.    July.    1806. 

—  Uttw^rttu  (lively-green).   4*  Msy.  Scotland. 

—  /«'e<f  (smooth).    4*    August.    Caucasus. 

—  laneeolaf Ui  (spear-Aroded).  4>  ^•J*  Europe* 

IBOO. 
— obtu'ta  (blunt).  4*  May.   Europe.   18S0. 

—  lepto|iAsy'//a( fine-leaved).    4*    ^^T*    Wales. 

—  — —  €tnruBt¥JLda  (narrow-cleft).  4*  May.  Wales. 

—  <etteem/A«mJ/o'ita  (stock-leaved).  |.  Jnne.    N. 

Amer.    1819. 

—  l^gwIaVa  (strap-leaoed).  4.  White,  red.   May. 

Nepaul.    1891. 

—  Ungulafta  (tongue- /eav^d).  U*  Jnne.  Switser- 

land.   1891. 

—  -^  mtfdim  (intermediate).  14.  June.  CamioU. 

1800. 

—  mMchafta  (muaky).  4*  Lilac,  yellow.  May.  Py« 

renees. 

—  mtcceofdes  (moaa-Uke).  4.  Pale  yellow.  May. 

England.    1819* 

—  muUfia  (changed).    4>    UIm,  yellow.    Jane. 

Switserland.    1770> 

—  idoafUt  (anovry).    4*    June.    Britain. 

—  isiMife«iM'Mt  (ndked-stemmed).    4.    May.    N. 

Amer. 
"  oppotUift/Ua  (opposite-leaved).     4*    Purple. 
March.    Britain. 

—  ptmieuie/ta  (panicled). 

—  pedali'flda  (double-lobe-deft).4.May.ScoUand. 

—  P«demo»<it'na(Piedmontese).  May.  Piedmont. 

1894. 
'- Feniiiy/ott'lijca  f Pennsylvanian).    14.    Oreea, 

yellow.    May.    N.  Amer.    1/39. 
— glafbra  (smooth).  9.  Green,  yellow.  May. 

N.  Amer.    1732. 

—  ^yen/odo'e/y/ia  (flve-fingered).    4*  ^I*7*    Pjre- 

nees.    1815. 

—  pMifpe'tala  (broad-petaled).  1.  June.  Scotland. 
—ptUeMUa  (pretty).  4«  V<^f*  Germany.    1818. 

—  ptfgmmfa  (pigmy).    4.    White,  yellow.    May. 

Scotland. 

—  pgnlmfofiw  (pyroU-leaved).  |.  May.  N.  Amet. 

1897. 

—  quinqwfhda  (five-deft)     4*   April.    Scotland* 

—  retufsa  (bitten-off).  4'    Purple.   May.    Pied- 

mont.   189d. 

—  n'ra/a'ru  (brook).    4*    June.    Scotland. 

~~  rotuRdifo'Ua  (round-leaved).    1.    White,  red. 
May.    Austria.     IS96.    . 

—  —  repafnda  {wvrj-edged).  I .  May.  Caucaaua. 

1800. 

—  Mrmm/o'sa  (trailnig).  1.  Jnne.   China.  1771* 
ciiaeKii^o'rmwvdodder-forBMd).  4*  June* 

China.    1815. 
— ScArade'r<(Schrader's).    1.    May.    1825. 

—  »edo¥d€9  (sedom-Uke).  4.YeUow.  May.  Suropo. 

18S0. 
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8. 9emipube'aeen9   (•tigbtW-downy).    1.    Oreon, 

yellow.    May.    N.  Amer.    ISM. 
^  WAiViea  (Siberian).    4>  J^W.    Siberia.    180S. 
>-  tpiea'ta  (apiked).  ^.  Spotted.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1887.  .    . 

■^  MieUa'rit  {ttTrj).    i    June.    Bnttun. 

tfiut'mt7i« (dieaimilar).  4.  June.  Scotland. 

Sch/etcktfri  (Schl«icher'e}.    Switnrland. 

18I9> 

—  Stemhergii  (Sternberg**).  1.  May.  Germany. 

—  iiefM'Ua  (delicate),    k.  July.    Corinthia.    1«19. 

—  t^nera  (tender).  |.  Cream.  May.  SwiiMiiaud. 

—  MytttiM'dtff  (coarae-Mnged'/eooerf).  k'  April. 

E.  Ind.     1845. 
— /ricMpfiia'ta  (three-apined).    May.    N.Amer, 

1834. 
.-  Mdentafta  (three-toothed).    ^.    May. 

—  umAn/ta  (ahady.   London  Pride),    1.    Flesh. 

May.    Britain. 

puneta'ta  idotxod-flowered),  I.  May.  Ire- 
land. 

aerrmtifo^lia  (wwAovrtA).  May.  Ireland. 

—  Virginiefnti*  (Virginian).4.May.  N.Amer.  1798. 

—  9ia»/Ma  (clammy).    4.    May. 
ScABio'sA.  Scabious.  (From  $cahiei^  the 

itch ;  said  to  cure  the  disorder.  Nat  ord., 
Teaselworlt  [Dipsacacea].  Linn.,  4-Te- 
trandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.    Seeda  and  din- 
sions  in  spring ;  common  garden-aoil. 
8.  anemia  JU/re-u'lbo  (fleId-whit»-flowered).    S. 
White.    July.    Britain. 

—  outtre^tiM  (aonthem).  l^.  Purple.  Jane.  Styria. 

1830. 

—  Catpa'Mca  (Carpathian).     1.    White.    Jane. 

Prussia.     1810. 

—  A'«Ao'<oma  (forked).  1.  Pink.  July.  Sialj.  1804. 

—  dipcMri/o'/ia  (teasel-leaved).  8.  White.   Jane. 

Germany.    1818. 

—  pube'scem  (downy).  8.  White.  June.  Hungary. 

1880.  ^     , 

—  Sotee'iN  (Saleed's).  1.  White.  Jane.    Spain. 

1833. 
~  f/ri'c/a  (upright).  8.   Bed.    June.  Hungary. 
1880. 

ScjtvA.  Hawk  Fly.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  several  species,  of  which  the  roost 
common  are  8.  ribeiii  and  S.  pynutri. 
Wherever  aphides  are  abundant,  whether 
on  the  cabbage,  hop,  or  elsewhere,  there 
is  a  fleshy-green  maggot  This  is  the 
larva  of  a  hawk-fly,  and  should  be  left 
undisturbed,  as  it  is  a  Toracions  destroyer 
of  plant-lice. 

Sof'vouL.  (From  tciBveij  the  left  hand ; 

form  of  the  coroUa.    Nat  ord.,  Goode- 

nuids  [Goodeniaceffi].    linn.,  b-Pe/Uan- 

dria  l-Afonogynia.) 

Dimions  and  cuttings  of  young  shoots  1  the 
tender  spedek  in  heat ;  the  greenhouse  in  a  cold 
pit,  under  a  bell-glass ;  sandy  loam  and  turfy  peat  j 
the  usual  greenhouse  and  stove  treatment. 

STOVE   EVBROBBBN8. 
8.  ivm/o^Un  (iva-Ieaved).  White.  August.  Trinidad. 
1830. 

—  Koni'gii  (Konig's).  8.  Pale  red.  E.  Ind.  1880. 
•-  Tioeteda  (Taccada).  S^.  White.  August.   £• 

Xod.    1810. 


GSSENHOUSB   HKBBACBOmU 
8.  aUema'ta  (altemate-lMverf).    Pvple. 
;?ttan  River.     1844. 

—  anehuti/i/Ha  (anchosa-Icaved).    Blwc    Mit< 

Swan  River. 

—  tterr  afta  (thin-lewetf).  «-   Pale  Uae.  Jmk 

bwan  River.    1844. 
^eraom/o^iia  (thick-leaved).    S.    White.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Holland.     IMS. 

—  dMteiyynni*  (wedge-shaped).    14-    Bfcae.    W. 

Holland.     1884. 
~/<t«eJe«/a'/«  (bundled).    Angwt.    Swaa  Biw. 

—  k¥spida  (brisUy).  8.  Lilac  July.  N.  Hoilaad. 

—  mieroeafrpa  (small-fniited}.   14.  VMeC  My. 

N.  S.  Walee.     1798- 

—  muUi/Mrm  (maoy-fiowered).  Blve.  July.  Sen 

River..  1840. 
.-  nuto^oteno  (awect  sewited).  1.  Bloe. 
N.  S.  Wales.    179S. 

Scale.    See  Coccus. 

ScALUON.    See  Giboul. 

SCAMBONY.     Conv&lvuUaM  teamm 

SoABBs  are  but  very  ineffieient  protco- 
tions  for  fruits,  as  birds  soon  sit  on  ^ 
very  branches  which  bear  the  maolkra. 
To  frighten  them  effectaslly,  it  is  beat  ttf 
employ  boys  for  the  short  time  scsnsgii 
required.  Over  seed-b^ds  a  net  is  ^ 
best  protection;  but  threads  tighteafld 
across  the  beds  are  veiy  efl^ectnal. 

Scarlet    Bukkeb.    Phag€*oUs 
Jlo'rtu, 

Sche'eeia.  (In  honour  of  F.  Schtert 
Esq.  Nat  ord.,  OetnenooHs  [Gesneraefe} 
Linn.,  l^Didynamia  H-AngioMpermitu) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial,  doady  aOiad  a 
Gloxinia.    For  culture,  see  Acai'MsirBa. 

8,  Mexieafna  (Mexican).     |.    Purple. 
Mexico.    1850. 

There  ia  a  variety  with  light  Use 
Schelha'vbera.  (Named  after  t7.  C. 
ScheUummer,  a  professor  at  Jena.  KiL 
ord.,  Melantht  [Melanthaceae].  liss.. 
6-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied  to  Uvsr 
laria.) 

Greenhouse,  purple- towered,  hcttMoaooi  fi^ 
ennials,  from  New  Holland.  DiviakMs;  Mdv 
loam  and  fibry  peat ;  a  cool  greenlKmsc  or  a  eoM 

pit  in  winter. 

8,  muUiflo^rm  (many-ftowered).     14-    1814. 
—  undaOa'^a  (wavy./eaverf).    4.    Jane    ISM. 

Schbllo'lepis.  (From  skeUot,  disurie^ 
and  lepisj  a  scale.  Nat.  ord.,  Fems  [Poly- 
podiacesB].  linn.,  24  -  CryptoyoMia  I- 
Filieet.) 

Stove,  yellow<.apored  Indian  Pema.  (SarFBaaaJ 
There  are  two  species,  5.  mmttfmm.  (leeely),  ud 
fferrue&ea  (waited). 

Schi'nus.  (The  Greek  name  for  P^ 
ta'chia  UnU'eau,  Nat  ocd.,  Terrkimlh 
[Terebinthacee].  Linn.,  HH-JHrncU  9- 
Decandria.) 

Qrcenhouse,  green-ilowered  imaieaai.    Oil 
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tf»n  of  rip«  ahooU  in  land,  ander  a  bell-g  1m«, 
ana  in  a  mUd  heat,  in  aprinfr ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  45°;  tammer,  60°  to  75^ 

a.  mo'Ue  (muUe).    SO.    August.    Peru.     1597* 
->  terebifUkif&lia  (terebinlhua-UaTed).  80.  BrasU. 

I8'i0. 
«- vfr^ro'^a  (twiggy).    8.    June.    Lima.     1893. 

Schiyebe'ckia.  (Named  after  ^.i8c/itu- 

recky  a  Russian  botanist.    Nat  ord.,  Oru- 

ei/ers  [Brassinacefe].    Linn.,  lH  Telrady- 

namia.    Alliance  near  Aljssum.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Diviaiona  |  common  garden- 
soil. 
S.  i»oA>'l<ea(Fodolian).  i.  YeUow.  June.  Podolia. 

ini. 
Schizjb'a.   (From  tchizOf  to  cleave,  or 
cat;    the    appearance    of  the    fan-like 
fronds.   Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiacee]. 
Unn.,  fl^Cryptogamia  1-Filice$,) 

Brovn-epored  Femt.    See  FiKMt. 

ORBEKHOUSB  FERMS. 
M.  ifjida  (twice-cut),  i.  June.  N.  Holland,  isn. 

—  pusPila  (tmrnW).    1.    June.    N.  Amef. 

-^  rupe'etriM  (rock).  |.  June.   N.  Holland.   16S8. 

STOYR   FEBN3. 
a.  eflegana  (elegant).    |.   June.    Trinidad.   1819. 

—  penieiUa'ta  (pencilled),  f.  June.  S.  Amer.  I8IO. 

—  prepi'nqua  (related).    April.    Malacca. 

Schiza'nora.  (From  uchizo^  to  cut, 
and  aner^  the  male  organ ;  split  stamens. 
Kat.  ord.,  Kadsurada  [Sohizandracee]. 
linn.,  2i-Mon<Bcia  i^Pentandria.) 

Cuttingt  of  ripe  ehoote  in  sand,  under  a  bell- 
glnsi,  and  kept  only  a  little  bigher  than  the 
temperature  of  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse  (  sandy, 
fibry  Icam,  and  a  little  leu- mould.  Winter 
temp.,  40"  to  45".  This  creeper  lived  sereral 
years  against  the  eonserrative  wall  at  Chlswick. 

8.  eoedfnea  {%em.t\tt'fiowered).     Scarlet.     June. 
N.  Amer.    1800. 

Schiza'nthus.  (From  »cKizo^  to  ont, 
and  ontAof,  a  flower ;  tbe  petals  cut  into 
fringes.  Nat.  ord.,  Figworts  [Scrophulari- 
aceie].   linn.,  2-J}iandria  \-Monogynia,) 

Seeds  in  antnmn,  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  early  blooming ;  seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed,  in 
Marob,  for  successive  blooming  in  pots,  and  early 
blooming  out  of  doors;  aced  in  the  open  air  iu 
tbe  end  of  April.  Beautiful  annuals,  fitted  either 
for  pot  or  btntler  culture ;  rich,  light,  fibry  loam ; 
when  kept  over  the  winter,  the  soil  should  be 
poor,  ana  the  plants  near  the  glass. 

M,  tfo'n^Wiw  (whitish).  9.  White.  Coquimbo.  1843. 

—  &raAa'»i (Graham's).  8.  Variegated.  August. 

Chili.    1831. 

—  Hoo*e'r<(  Booker's).   8.    Rose,  lilac.   August. 

Chili.    18S8. 

—  ^tfuui/i'^ait  Aeaflet-cut).  S.   Various.    May. 

CoquimlM).    1841. 
->^iniia'tes(leafleted).    S.   White,  purple.   An- 

£ut.    Chili.    183S. 
'miUa  (dwarO.     1*     Crimson.     July. 
Valparaiso.    1831. 
'•^  pefrrigenM  (spreading-ete/Are^.    8.    Crimson. 
August.    Chili.     1898. 

(bitten-off-Bel4i/ei().    8.    Variegated. 
Aagwt.    Chill.    1831. 


Schizocjc'ni.  (From  tchizo^  to  cut, 
and  kainot^  onasnal.  Nat.  ord.,  Perm 
[Poljpodiace»].  Linn.,  2-k'Cryptogamia 
IFilicet.) 

Store  Fern.    See  Fibri. 

S*  Brutu/nie  (Brown's).    Brown,  yellow.    ApiQ. 
Malacca. 

Schizolo'ma.  (From  sckizo,  to  cat, 
and  /oma,  an  edge;-  edges  of  fronda. 
Nat  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceffi].  Linn., 
24t'Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Brownish-yellow-spored    store    Ferns.      8f9 

FCEMS. 

S,  e$u{ft/Ua  (sword-leaved).    May.    Malacca. 

—  heterophp^Ua  (various- leaved).    May.     Isle  of 

Luson. 

Schizoue'bia.  (From  schizo,  to  cut, 
and  meros,  a  part;  cut  petals.  Nat.  ord., 
Cunouiads  [Cunoniaceaa] .  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  2-Digynia,  Allied  to  Wein- 
mannia.) 

Greenhouee  evergreen  sbrub.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  shoote  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
spring ;  loam  and  peat,  with  silver  sand  and 
charcoal.    Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°. 

S.  ooo'la  {tffi'leaoed).   8.    White.    N.  Holland. 
188&. 

ScHizoPE 'talon.  (From  scMzo^  to  cut, 
and  pelalott,  a  petal.  Nat.  ord.,  Grucifers 
[Brassicaceae].  Linn.,  i^-Teiradynamia,) 

Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  March,  pricked  out 
into  poto,  and  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  or 
transplanted  to  the  front  of  borders  in  Mayi 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  1  if  in  a  pot,  add  a 
little  peat. 

S.  Waikeri  (Walker's).  9.  White.  June.  Chili. 
1899. 

Schmioe'ua.      (Named    after    C.   C, 

Schmidel^  a  German  botanist.     Nat.  ord., 

Soapworls  [Sapindaceie].     Linn.,  S-Oc- 

landria    l-Monoyyuia.      Alliance    near 

Sapindus.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreens.  Cuttings  of 
ripe  shoote  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  placed  in  a  mild  bottom- 
heat;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
50°  to  60° ;  summer,  60°  to  85°. 

S.  eomVnta  (cominia).    90.    Jamsica.    1778. 

—  <ii/egT(/o'/te  (whole-leaved).    Rourbon.     1804. 

—  oecf^enlo'/ie  (western).    8.    W.  Ind.     1838. 

—  raeemt/$m  (raeemed).  15.  May.   E.  Ind.  I890i 

—  •erro'ta  (saw-leaoetf).     12.    E.  Ind.     1804. 

Schob'nia.     (In  honour  of  Dr.  Scham^ 

a  botanical  artist.    Nat.  ord.,  CompostUi 

[Asterace®].      Linn.,   ld-Synyene»ia  2- 

Superjlua,     Allied  to    Pteropogon   and 

ELelicbrjsum.) 

A  tender  annual.  Sow  end  of  March  in 
moderate  heat;  transplant  seedlings  into  small 
pote  in  same  heat;  plant  four  or  five  in  an  etght- 
mch  pot ;  gradually  harden ;  and  when  in  flowei 
place  in  greenhouse. 

I  S.  op|wsiif/o'iis  (opposite-leaved).  1.  Pink    May. 
I  Swan  River.    1840. 
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Sohombu'bokia.  (Named  after  Sir  B, 
Schomburgk,  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchid- 
acee] .  Linn.,  20-  Oynandria  l-Monandria, 
Allied  to  Caltleya.) 

Store  oTcbida,  frown  on  blocki*   See  Oechids. 

8»  erVtpa  (cwltd-Jlowered).  8.  Yellow,  brown, 
pink.    January.    La  Guayra.     1844. 

-^margina'ta  (bordered.  Spread  Eagte).  4. 
Orange.    Auguat.    Surinam.     1834. 

-'  n/»ea  (roay).  Deep  red  and  pale  rote.  Sierra 
Nevada. 

—  tibi*einiM  (cow-horn).    8.    Pink,  white.    April. 

Honduraa.    1831. 

—  — —  grandi/lo'ra  (larg e-flowered).   5.  BfOwn, 

rose.    Hay.     Honduraa.     1844. 

—  undi^tt'ia  (wtivy -petaled).    Purple.    January. 

La  Ouayra.    1843. 

Scho'tia.  (Named  after  B,  V.  8chot, 
who  travelled  with  Jacquin.  Nat  ord., 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceae].  Linn., 
10-Decandria  1-Monoffynia.  Allied  to 
Amherstia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  Khrubt,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttinga  of  half-ripened,  young, 
atubby  ahoota  in  eand,  under  a  bell-glaae ;  aandy 
peat  and  fibrr  loam ;  flowera  chiefly  at  the  end  of 
■tiff  young  ahoota. 

8.  ala'ta  (winged).    6.    Crimaon.    July.    18l0. 

—  /a<(^o'/ia  (broad-leaved).  Purple,  white.  June. 

1810. 
^' simpUeifaflia  (umple-leaved).     Red.     Jane. 

1816. 
—' epecio'ta  {thomj).  S.    Scarlet.   Auguat.   I7S9' 

—  ttiputa'ta  (/arf e-atipoledj.  0.  Crimaon.  July. 

1794. 

—  temanftdt/o'/ia  (tamarind-leaved).  0.  Crimaon. 

Auguat.    l^9i- 

ScHo'owiA.  (Named  after  J.  F,  Schouw, 
a  Danish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/er* 
[BrassicacesB].  Linn.,  lH'Tetradynamia.) 

Hardy  annual.  Beeda  in  light,  sandy  aoil,  in 
April. 

8.  Arufbiea  (Arabian).  |.  Purple.  June.  Arabia. 
1837. 

Schha'nkia.  (Named  after  F.  P. 
Schrank^  a  Germun  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  Piants  [Fabacee].  Linn., 
2^-Polygamia  i-Monascui,  AlUed  to  Mi- 
mosa.) 

The  leaves  yield  to  the  touch  like  those  of  the 
■enaitive  plant,  Mimo'ta  pudffca.  Herbaceous 
plants.  Division  of  the  roots  in  spring,  and 
cuttings  uf  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  in  sandy 
aoil.  under  a  bell-itlsuis,  and  a  little  bottom-heat'; 
aandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Plaut-atove  and  cool 
greenhouse  treatment. 
8>  aeulea'ta  (prickly).     3.     Red.     July.    Vera 

Crus.     1733.     Stove. 
•^  leptoca'rpa  (slender-podded).      Boae.     July. 

St.  Domingo.     1837.    Stove. 

—  uncifn^ta  (hooked).  9.   Ked.  July.  N.  Amer. 

1789.    Greeuhouae. 

Schube'iitia.  (Named  after  M,8cku- 
hertf  a  Polish  botanist.  Nat*  ord.,  As' 
clepiads  [Asclepiadaceffi].  Linn.,  d-Pe/i- 
tatidria  2-DiijyniaJ) 


Stove  evermea  twinen.  from  BniU.  C«tiiat8 
of  atubby  side-ahoota  in  sand,  under  abeU-glas^ 
in  bottom-heat;  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat,  aad  a 
little  ehareoal  and  ponnded  bricka,  wick  pom  well 
drained.  Winter  temp^  S8^  to  M"*  s  ausmcf,  %^ 
to88^ 

S.  grandijiv'ra  (large-Bowered).    White,    ieiy. 

1837. 
^gravtfolens  (strongwaceatcd).      Pale  ydkw. 
July.    1887. 
Schweiook'bia.    (Named   after  Pr^ 
fessor  Sehweigger^  a   G-erman   boUnist 
Nat.  ord.,  Vtolettoorts  [YioUcete].   Lino., 
6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  firm  side  sheets 
two  or  three  inches  in  leniith,  in  sand,  aaadar  a 
bell-glass,  in  May.  and  in  a  sweet  hotbed  Wia^ 
ter  temp.,  50^  to  5S^ ;  summer,  ttP  to  88*. 

5.  |»a«et>fo'ra  (few-flowered).  White.  May.BmiL 
1838. 

SciABA.  S.  pyrif  Small  Pear  Midge^ 
S,  Schmidbergeri^  Large  Pear  ICdge. 
When  a  fallen  pear  is  cat  open,  it  u 
often  found  core-eaten,  and  with  a  biwa 
powder  marking  the  prognass  of  thi 
assailant.  This  is  oansed  by  the  lana 
of  these  insects.  The  midges  appear 
early  in  July.  The  Small  Pear  llkfe 
has  club-shaped  halteres,  the  dob  dirt 
brown,  and  the  stem  whitish.  Whea 
alive,  the  abdomen  is  of  a  lead  eokw^ 
with  black  wings.  The  head  and  xhona, 
are  black,  as  are  also  the  antenne;  the 
palpi  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  feet  whitish, 
and  the  tarsi  black. 

The  Large  Pear  Midge  appears  aboot 
the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  The 
female  is  little  more  than  a  line  long, 
and  half  a  line  thick,  also  mnch  Ur^ 
than  the  smaller  pear  midge ;  the  mile  is 
more  slender,  and  somewhat  shorter. 
The  antennsB  are  blackish,  and  not  so 
long  as  the  body.  The  head  is  black  and 
shiniog,  as  is  idso  the  thorax ;  the  pro- 
boscis ash-grey,  the  abdomen  of  the  male 
a  deep  black,  that  of  the  female  hrovner, 
with  black  wings;  the  anal  point,  how- 
ever,  is  quite  black,  the  feet  ash-grey, 
and  the  tarsi  and  wings  black.  Xb^ 
both  survive  the  winter,  and  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  blossom,  when  it  opens  in 
early  spring.  The  larva  eats  its  way  into 
the  core  of  the  young  fmit,  and  agaia 
eats  its  way  out  at  one  side  when  the 
time  aiTives  for  it  to  bury  itself  in  the 
ground,  and  pass  into  the  chrysalis  fcxm. 
-^Kollar. 

Sci'lla.  Squill.  (From  skyUo,  ta 
iiyure ;  the  bulbs  said  to  be  poisonoob 
Nat.  ord.,  Lilytooris  [liliaoese].  liiutn 
6 •  HexandHa  l-Monogynitu  ) 

Oflsets }  lijhl,  sandj  aoiL 


TXHDBB  BIILB4. 
C  favWrvHa  (ihon-Itcedj.   J.    Pic 
C«p*of  Good  Hope.    JSllp 
—  tfaeinliafiei  {hTulal 


—  ce'rmia  (dwopinf).  i.  1 

—  coiyii»6«'««  (coTTnbed).    j.    Pink 

CiHOf  Good  Bope.    1701. 

—  Ciipiii>iVu  [Cap4iii'i).  1.  Puiplt.  : 

—  aeuienf  (HttUl).  I.  WUu.  Jiin 


Jong.     Europ*.     ](«. 
—  LutU^mlea  IPonaguue}.  i.  Bins.  . 


—  t'lia  ivhitc).    I.    WlllU.    111).     E 

Kuropt.    lOo;. 

—  ■ratrnffcii'liiaoiit-tinMoilJ.  1.  BLuo,  : 

Sonlh  Eucopc. 

—  ^■^r'i«fJa(IDe>daw).BIua.  Ua^.  tlun^rr. 

—  p»'Ao«(dowi.i).    4.    Blue.     ll.i.     Luni 

—  pH-inHolllMrf).     BLoe.     MiJ.     Spiio, 


aied).  t.  WUli 

Blue.    *pfi.      

irrMf).   4.   WkiH.    Utj. 


0  J  sa 

S.  K'num'tMlni}).    «.    B«t.    Mu. 

-  tSHo'.a  <.km;-J«Kd,.  i.  LlUc.  Tnpoli.  lUI, 

Sciom'ciLTi.  (Frora  icia,  >  parasol, 
and  calj/x;  alluding  u>  the  shape  of  tbit 
part  of  the  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Oetner- 
awU  [QesneraoeB).  Lion.,  li-Diigaa- 
miall-^ngioipmria.) 

Thii  l(  1  wf  (.T  uoio  plut.  Moomlnit  tntm 
July  to  JuuvT.    CgliiMtod  liki  Achimmn. 

jaUos.   NiirOni 


SciODAFHT'ij.[Tif.(Froiiiiiki(]ei^(,Bhad;, 
Mid  phyllon,  a  leaf;  the  large  leaves  af- 
ford maoh  ehade.  Nat.  ord.,  Ivyinortt 
[Araliaee«].  IJnn..b-Ptnlavdria  tt-Pta- 
tugi/aia.     Allied  to  the  I<ry.) 

Ston  nertntni.  CoUIdii  o[  balf-ripencd 
itiooO  In  und.  <in'<ir  ■  bcir-ti1u<,  in  hni,  in 


S.  anindia'hiii  (pinlid  {(lord),    lo.    Yellow. 

"TrtBTdtd.''°7ll7.'"  '  '  *"*"' 

--  Bn^nmii  [Brown's).  M.  WluM.  /undo.  i;st. 

—  e0'K<ewn{»iiif>l).  10-  Poll  red.  Peru.  Clinib«r. 

—  iigUa'tum  iKagti-litncil.    I«.  tlma.  B.  Ind. 

—  ptdlctlia-riin  (ln(-1«r-tUIk<d).  I».  Furpl*. 

—  pinla:nilnaa{an-tuJittatil.S.FK\twtd.Ftru. 

Soiow.    Srt  GBtpp. 

Scissors  of  various  sixes  are  required* 
by  the  gardener.    A  pair  with  very  sharp 

id  pointed  blades  ia  required  for  cut- 
ting anay  the  anthera  or  flowers 
idforlliinring 

removing  flower-stalks  when 
the    petals   have    fallen    from 
I     roses,  Se.  Sliding  praning  scia- 
I     sors  I  see  Fig.)  are  employed  for 
cutting   the  shoots  of  shrubs. 
They  are  powerful  instrumedts 
for  the  purpose!   but  a  more 
simple  pair,  without  a  spring,  is 
made  by  Mr.  Turner,  Meep  a  end.  Sheffield. 
Sluari  are  only  large  aciasors.     fftdai 
Bkean  for  clipping  hedges  are  the 
most  common.      Slicing  Pruning 
iSAcart,  with  a  moveable  centre,  so 
Bstomake  ■  drawing  cut  it  hen  aged 
as  when  the  pmniog  knifn  is  em- 
ployed.     Set  ATKRBUNCAtOK. 

The  drawing  shows  tbe  smaller 
gise,  used  with  one  hand.  The 
large  size,  which  has  wooden 
liandtes,  will,  when  employed  with 
both  hands,  oat  through  a  taongli 


.  ting  away  the  aoihei 

f        \  inhybridizing,  and  I 
I        J  grapes.    StoDler  pai 
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fiiU  three  fnebes  in  circumference  with 
the  greatCRt  ease. 

Verge  Shears  are  merely  the  hedge 
shears  set  nearly  at  a  right  angle  on  long 
handles,  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  gar- 
dener in  clipping  the  sides  of  box-edging 
and  the  verge  of  grads-plots.  Twf  Shears 
are  set  also  at  an  angle,  bat  in  a  different 
direction,  for  catting  the  tops  of  edgings, 
and  grass  growing  in  comers  unap- 
proachable by  the  scythe. 

Scle'b3on.  (From  scUros,  hard,  and 
Mm,  an  egg ;  hard  seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Ver- 
benas [Verbenaceej.  linn.,  l^Didynm- 
mia  2'Angutspermia.  Allied  to  Gomutia.) 

GreenhooM  eversreen.  Cattiiigt  of  young  ahoott 
in  aand,  under  a  beTl-glMS,  in  spring ;  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf-mould,  and  half  a  part  of  nlrer  aand. 
Winter  temp.,  SS**  to  48^|  aummer,  W*  to  75**. 

8»  oleHttum  (oltve-like).   a.   Oreen,  white.   Hay. 
Mexico.     1840. 

Sclebotha'kkus.  (From  scleras,  hard» 
or  rigid;  and  thamnuSt  a  shrub.  Nat  ord.t 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  10- 
Decandria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Pul- 

tenea.) 

OreenhouM  evergreen.  Cuttinn  of  stiff  aide- 
shoot*  in  April  or  May,  In  sand,  under  a  bell- 
f^lass;  t(vo  parts  peat,  and  one  of  sandj,  fibry 
oam,  and  one  of  equid  parts  broken  bat«,  char- 
coal, and  silver  sand.    Winter  temp.,  40"  to  48**. 

8.  mierophp^ilua  (small-leaved).  8.  Yellow.  May. 

N.  Holland.    180S. 

ScoLOPE'NDRiuH.Harc's  Tongue.  (From 
icolopendra,  a  centipede ;  the  appearance 
of  the  seed,  or  spore-cases.  Nat  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiacefls].  Linn.,24-(7fyp/o- 
gatnia  l-Filices.) 

Hardy,  brown-spored  Ferns.    8ee  Fsehs. 

9.  hemion^ti$  {hem\omt\t).  1. August.  Spain.  1779* 

—  KrtfbtH  (Krebs).    Natal.    1854. 

—  qgicint^rum  (shop).     1^.    July.    Britain. 

— anguttif&Uum  (narrow 'leaved).  4*  July* 

Britain. 

—  —^  eri'gpum  (curled-leaivtf).  l^.  July.  Britain. 

—  «■*»  multi'fidum  (manT-defl).  lA.July.  Briuin. 

—  — -  ramo'aum  (branchy).   1^.  July.    Britain. 

—  — ^  unduia'tum  (waTe-feaociO*  U*  July.  Bri- 

tain. 
— /N'nna'tam  (leaileted).  1.  May.  India.  Green- 
house. 

Sco'lymub.    Golden  Thistle.    (From 

skolosj  a  thorn ;  plants  spiny.    Nat.  ord., 

Oompesiles  [Asteraceffl].    Linn.,  l9-8gn- 

genesii  l-jEqualis.    Allied  to  Chicory.) 

Hsrd^,  yellow-iiowered  plants.  Seeds  and  di- 
visions in' spring ;  common  garden-soil. 

B,  grandift&ru*  (Urge-flowered),  t.  May.  Bar- 
bsry.     1830.     Herbaceous. 

•—  Hisptfnieus  (Spanish).  8.  August.  Sonth  Eu- 
rope.   10S8.     Herbaceons. 

—  ««CM<a'<tf«(«potu:u;.  8.  July.  South  Europe. 

1033.    Annual. 

SnoLYTua.    A  genus  of  small  beetles, 


▼ery  nearly  allied  to  Bostriebns.  &Au 
structor  attacks  the  Elm;  8.  Ugmiperda 
the  bark  of  some  of  the  Conifers;  and 
S.  crenatus  perforates,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  wood  of  the  Plum.  They  do  act, 
however,  confine  their  rarages  to  the 
trees  we  have  named.  They  are  not  men 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  bladk, 
with  chestnut-coloured  legs, and  apiinkled 
over  with  bi  titles. 

Scopo'UA*  (Named  alter  G.^.Aeape^ 
a  foreign  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Nightskadet 
[SolanaceflB].  Linn.,  ftPeM/andria  I-Jfe- 
noggnia,    AJlied  to  Physalis.) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Dirisioa  of  the  roeli  ia 
spring,  or  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  nlighC  koibcd; 
sandy  loam,  and  a  dry  situatloD. 

8.  Cmio'Keu  (Caniolian).  1.  Dark  pvrple.  ApdL 
Camiola.    lysa. 

ScoBCHiNO,  or  Bubiuho,  deseiibas  tba 
drying  up  of  the  roots  or  of  the  leaves 
from  exposure  to  too  mnch  heat    The 
preventive,  in  the  first  ease,  is  ledneiBg 
the  temperature  of  the  hotbed,  or  hftiag 
the  pots  if  the  plants  are  so  gruwn;  m. 
the  second  case,  as  it  always  arises  firoa 
the  sun's  rays  in  the  oonfinod  air  of  a 
house,  Hartley's  rough  glass,  and  tw^ 
ventilating,  are  the  preventives. 
Scorpion.    Qentsta  weefrpivs. 
Scorpion  Grass.    MgotoUU, 
Scorpion  Senna.    CaromrUa  ^merm, 
Scor20nk'ra.    Viper's  Grass.    (Fra« 
seurson,  a  viper;  supposed  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  a  viper.    Nat  ord.,  ComposUa 
[Asteracee].     Linn.,    IdSgrngenesim  1- 

^qtialis.) 

Hardy  herbaceons;  ydlow - flawiwid,  eietfl 
where  otherwise  stated.  Seeds  la  April  or  Mafi 
common  gardea-aoU. 

8*  oMgmgtff&Hm  (narrow-leaved).  i.  Jnlj. 
Europe.     1780« 

—  carie</o'tfa  (carez-leaved).  1|.  Jaly.   Sil 

1805. 

—  eM«f/o'"a(sword-IeaTcd).  i.May.4 

—  glasti/o'tia  (woad-leavedj.  9.  Jaly. 

1810. 

—  gramini/a^Hm  (grass-leaved).  9.  July. 

1739. 

—  Bittpn'niea  (^paabh).    S.  Jaly.  Spaia.   IST*. 

—  Aw'miifs  (lowly).    1.    Aunst.     Botope.    Ilf7> 

—  tana'ta  (woolly).    I.    July.    Ibena.    ISt«- 

—  iati/o'Un  (broad-leuTcd).  June.    Pcnia.    iSSt 

—  p«r;itfV«a(purple).9.Piupl«.  May.  Austria.  171^ 

—  ro'sca  (rosy).  1^.  Pink.  July.  Humrary.  laV- 

—  tuber&n  (tuberoos).   \,  June.    V<^a.  ISV. 

Scorzone'ra  in  the  Idtchen-gardda  is 
the  8.  ffispa'niea,  grown  for  its  parsnip- 
Uke  roots.  Sow  annually,  in  any  opea 
light  spot  of  ground,  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  ApriL  Trepek 
the  ground,  and  with  the  bottom  spit 
turn  in  tx  litttle  dung ;  sow  in  half-ixtek 
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deep  drills,  tweWe  inches  sstinder.  Thin 
the  plants  to  ten  inches  distance ;  they 
will  grow  freely,  and  their  roots  continue 
increasing  in  size  till  September.  The 
roots  may  either  remain  in  the  ground, 
to  be  drawn  as  wanted,  or  taken  wholly 
up  in  antnmn  when  their  leaves  decay, 
and  preserved  in  sand  all  winter. 

To  save  Seed, — Let  some  of  the  plants 
remain  where  sown,  when  they  will  shoot 
vp  in  the  spring,  and  produce  plenty  of 
8«ed  in  autumn. 

Scotch  Asphodel.    Tofie'ldia  alpfna, 
ScoTCH-KAZJB.     Bra'sstca  olera'cea  so- 
bt'UUa, 

Scotch  Laburnuk.    Cy'Hsvs  alpiwu, 
Sco'ttia.      (Named    after  Dr,  8coit, 
ODce  professor  of  botany  in  Dublin.  Nat. 
€3frd.,Leyuminotu  Plants  [Fabacese].  linn., 
16-MoHadelphia  6-Decandria.) 

Greenhouse  erergreen  •hrubt,  from  New  Hol- 
land. Cttttinge  f^  •hoot*,  when  gettinf  a  Utile 
finn  et  the  beae ;  Mndy,  fibry  loera  one  part,  and 
two  parte  of  eandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a  little  char- 
coml.    Winter  temp.,  iff*  to  ^S*'. 

S.  mngusHfo^Ha    (narrow* leaved).      9.      Green, 
yellow.    April.    1SS5. 

—  dentdftm  (tooth-toavcd)3.Bed,(rrecn. July. 1803. 

—  U^vis  (smooth-^raMcAed).  3.    Yellow,  scarlet. 

June.     1833. 

—  irapei^fi/rmit  (tr»petium-/eAt?a(()*     January. 

ISSft. 

ScBEEH.  All  cooling  is  occasioned 
either  by  the  heat  being  conducted  from 
a  body  by  a  colder,  which  is  in  contact 
with  it,  or  by  radiating  from  the  body 
eooled,  though  circumstances  accelerate 
or  retard  the  radiation;  and  whatever 
checks  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  body 
is  a  screen,  and  keeps  it  warmer.  For 
screening  or  protecting  the  blossom  of 
wall-fruit,  Mr.  Errington  states : — We  do 
Dot  know  that  any  material  is  more  pro- 
per for  eoTering  than  thin  canvass,  such 
an  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Holme,  of  Paradise-green,  Enutsford, 
which  he  sells  at  about  fivepence  per 
square  yard.  He  generally  makes  it  in 
widths  of  *three  yards,  which  is  enough 
for  most  walls,  so  that  every  lineal  yard 
costs  fifteenpence ;  but  then  this  can- 
Tasa  will  last  well  for  seven  years  if  pro- 
perly preserved,  and  a  due  care  be  exer- 
cised. Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
annaal  expense  of  protecting  a  lineal 
yard  of  walling  is  not  more  than  two- 
pence-halfpenny, exclusive  of  a  few  ordi- 
nary poles.  "We  place  a  pole  every  six 
feet,  running  under  the  coping  at  top, 
and  straddling  away  nearly  two  feet  at 
bottom.    At  two  feet  above  the  ground 


level  an  anger  hole  is  bor^d  in  the  pole, 
and  an  oaken  peg  driven  in,  the  end  left 
projecting  nine  inches  forward ;  and 
when  the  canvass  is  lowered  in  the  day, 
it  hangs  in  folds  on  this  line  of  pegs: 
this  keeps  it  from  contact  with  the  damp 
soil.  Every  pole  has  a  ring  dangling 
from  a  staple  dose  to  the  top ;  and  on 
the  outer  face  a  rope  of  sash- cording  is 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  can-vass  oppo- 
site* each  ring  ;  this  being  passed  through 
the  ring  from  the  under  side,  enables  the 
operator  to  pull  it  up  or  let  it  down  with 
ease.  Thus,  when  the  canvass  is  low- 
ered, the  wall  is  uncovered,  and  vice  versA, 
Now,  these  rings  and  cords  will  add  to 
the  expense;  and,  since  both  are  very 
durable,  we  may,  perhaps,  add  another 
halfpenny  per  lineal  yard  to  the  amount, 
accounting  the  ropes  to  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  canvass.  A  still  more  com. 
plete  plan  is  to  hang  the  canvass  like 
curtains,  or  after  the  manner  of  thft 
covering  to  what  are  termed  conservativi 
walls. 

For  wall-trees,  now  that  glass  is  become 
so  much  cheaper,  the  best  of  all  screens 
may  be  employed,  viz.,  glazed  frames,  of 
a  length  extending  from  the  coping  of 
the  wall  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  about 
two  feet  from  the  stems  of  the  trees.  i9«# 
Glass  Case. 
Screw  Pimb.  Panda* nus. 
Screw-tree.  Helfeteres, 
Scrubby  Oak.  LophVra  Afriea'na, 
ScirBYT  Grass  {Cochlea'ria  officina'lis) 
flourishes  most  in  a  sandy,  moist  soil. 
Sow  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  June 
or  July,  in  drills,  eight  inches  apart,  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  Thin  to  eight  inches 
asunder,  and  those  removed  may  be 
transplanted  to  a  bed  at  similar  distances, 
giving  water  at  the  time,  and  frequently 
afterwards,  until  fully  established.  The 
leaves  are  fit  to  gather  during  the  follow^ 
ing  spring. 

To  obtain  Seed. — A  few  plants  must  be 
left  ungathered  from  in  the  spring.  They 
will  run  up  to  flower  about  May,  and  per- 
fect their  seed  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  months. 

.  Scutella'ru.  Skull-cap.  (From  «cfi- 
tella,  a  little  saucer;  form  of  calyx.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lipworts  [Laroiacee].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Jnyio8permia.) 

Seed*  and  diTiviona  in  spring,  and  the  erergraea 
kinds  eaailyby  cuttingB  undrr  a  bfind-light;  lomc 
of  the  tender  apeciea  are  very  hancUome,  such  tm 
cordifo'Uai  but  the  red  apider  must  be  looked 
after. 
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TENDER  SPECIES, 
f .  eorA/o'//«  (heart-leaved).    1.    Scariet,  orange. 
September.    Mexico.    1844.    Stove  ever- 
frreen. 

—  Av'fni/ff   (dwarf).     A*     Blue.    June.    N,  S. 

Walei.    18S8.    Greenhouse. 

—  JMcamo'/a  (fleah-cotoured).    1^.    Roae.    An- 

guat.  Quito.  1644.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 

—  Ventena'tii  (Ventenat'a).     S.     Scarlet.    Au- 

gust.   St.  Martha.    1844.    Greenhouae. 
'^vilh'§a   (shaggy).     |.     Scarlet.      February. 
Peru.    184S. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
5.  alpffna  (alpine).  |.  Purple.  August.  Hungary. 

176S. 
Mtea  (yellow).  Yellow.  Anguat.  Tartary. 

I7S9. 

— tanfcu^nea  (blood-rcd).^.  Rad.JnIy.1886. 

wmegafta  (variegated-yfowereri).  4.  Pale 

yellow.    August.    Swicserland. 
•~mltif$$ima  (tallest).    1.    Dark  purple.    Jnly. 

Crimea.     18S4. 

—  CoMmnm   (Columna*a).     1^.     Blue.     July. 

South  Europe.    1800. 
'— emnmutt^ta    (changed).      Purple.      August. 
Hungary.    1088. 

—  ^AlerfeMto'/a  (amall-capped).    I.   Blue.  July. 

Britain. 
~  ^onrft/foVa  (large-flowered).   1^.  Red.  July. 
Siberia.    1804. 

—  AM<(^o'/ta  (spear-leaved).   4*    Purple.    June. 

Germany.    1708. 

—  hi'rtn  (hairy).  Dark  purple.  June.  Candia.l8S5. 
~  in/ejT</V/ia  (entire-leaved).    1.    Blue.    July. 

N.  Amer.     1731. 

—  Jttp&nieQ  (Japan).*  4.  Purple,  white.  August. 

Japan.     1838. 

—  later{/to'ra  (side-flowf ring).    I .    Blue.    July. 

N.  Amer.    1752. 
•^  wkmera'ntha  (large-flowered).    J.    Blue.    An- 
guat.   Dahuria.    1897. 

—  wf'nor  (less),    j.    Pink.    July.    Britain. 

—  fitfrno'«a  (/ar^e-nerved).   I.  Blue.  July.    Vir- 

ginia.   1826. 
^ortentaflU  (eastern).      1.     Yellow.     August. 
Levant.    1729. 

—  pafrmUa   (very-small),    i.    Blue.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1828. 
^peregrCna  (spreading).    2.    Violet.    Anguat. 
Tauria.    1823. 

—  pita^M  (shaggy).  1.  Blue.  July.  N.  Amer.  1828. 

—  purpurafieeru    (purpliah;.     8.    Blue.    June. 

W.  Ind.     1880. 

—  »err«'/«   (sawWeao^rf).     |.     Bine.     August. 

N.  Amer.     1 800. 
^Toume/o'rti    (Tournefort's).      1^.      Purple. 

July.    Persia.     I8S7. 
^ve'rma   (spring).     ^.     Blue.     June.     South 

Europe.     1881. 

ScuncA'RiA.  (From  tcutica,  a  whip; 
leaves  as  round  as  a  whipcord.  Nat 
ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidace8B].  linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  1-Monandria,  Once  called  a 
Haxillaria.) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  on  blocks.    Se§  OncuiDa. 

8,8Ue'lii    (Steel's).       Yellow-spotted.       July. 
Guaiana.     1834. 

Soypha'kthus.  (From  tcyphoa^  a  cap, 
8m d  anthos,  a  flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Loasads 
[Loasaceee].    LiDn.,   IQ-Polyadelphia  3 
Polyandria,) 


This  name  la  so  much  in  um  fbat  we  itidb  i^ 
though  a  aynonyme  of  Grammacacurpua.  Ber^ 
yellow-flowered,  twining  annnals.  firon  Q& 
Seeds  in  the  open  air  in  May,  or  in  a  altgkt  hMi 
bed  in  March,  to  be  afterwarda  traosplanied. 
8  tfltgvM  (elegant).  Aiignat.  l'8t«. 
—  grandi/li/rtu  (large-flowered).  S.  Auguat.  l8Mi 

SciTHB.      This    mowing    implement 
being  confined,  in  the  garden,  to  eattinf 
the  fine,  short  grass  of  lawns,  reqnixes  to 
be  much  sharper  than  that  naed  in  cat- 
ting the  coarser  grasses,  which  stand  ojp 
more  firmly  to  Uie  scythe.     It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  mowers  should  not 
tcore  the  grass,  that  is,  sbonld  not  kaTS 
the  mark  of  each  stroke  of  the  scythe^ 
which  has  a  very  unsightly  i^pearaiwe; 
to  prevent  which,  have  Uie  s^rtheiaid 
out  rather  wider,  an  inch  or  two  beyond 
heel  and  toe,  especially  for  very  sboit 
grass;  and  in  mowing  keep  the  posni 
rather  out,  and  do  not  draw  tliat  part  too 
fast  toward,  gathering  the  grass  neat^ 
to  the  left  in  a  range ;  and  having  mowed 
to  the  end  of  the  swath,  mow  it  lightly 
back  again,  to  trim   off  all  soorea  sad 
other  irregularities  unavoidably  left  the 
first  time.  A  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  old  scythe  is  the  difficaltj  of  fas- 
tening  and  adjusting  the  blade  to  the 
handle.     This   is  entirely  obviated  kj 
Boyd^B  Self^adjuttinySaiike,  It  is  alw^aa 
problem  to  determine  the  angle  the  blade 
should  make  with  the  handle,  an  it  variee 
with  eveiy  mower.   A  good  gnide  is  fva 
perpendicular  line  to  he  chalked  against 
a  wall,  and  for  the  mower  to  stand  doeo 
and  direetly  fronting  to  this  line;  tbo^ 
without  moving  his  feet,  and  with  arm  sH 
full  stretch  above  his  head,  to  ehalk  a 
line  to  the  lefk,  from  the  perpendicniar 
line,  as  far  as  he  can  reach.    The  line 
he  thus  chalks  should  correspond  with 
the  angle  of  the  scythe's  blade,  supponng 
the  perpendicular  line  to  represent  the 
handle. 

SSA-BUCKTHOBN.      Hipp0*ph6e, 

Ssafo'rthia.  (Named  after'Xor^ 

/br/A,  a  botanical  patron.  NaLord., 

[PalmaoesB].     Linn.,    iS-Polf^mmut   h 
Monaeia,) 

stove  Pain.  Seeds ;  rich,  sandy  Ic^ 
temp.,  4S<*  to  50'';  summer,  fliP  to  7S». 

S.  e'legona  (el«gaat).    N.  HolUmd.    II 

Sea-heath.    FranktfnU, 

Sea-HOLLT.    Ery'ngimm. 

Sea-kale.  Cra*mht  mari'iiwtm,  Htv 
Cba'mbs. 

In  addition  to  what  is  thero  aurted  oi 
its  culture,  we  have  only  to  giTcdrftwiivt 
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of  the  pots  usually  emplojed  for  blanch- 
ing it;  but  te«  Khuba&b  for  a  frame, 
which  also  answers,  when  fermenting 
materials  are  heaped  over,  to  force  it. 


The  following  is  also  a  good  mode  of 
forcing: — On  each  side  of  a  three-foot 
bed  dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep,  the  side 
of  it  next  the  bed  being  perpendicular, 
bat  the  outer  side  sloping,  so  as  to  make 
it  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
bat  two  and  a  half  at  the  top.    These 


trenches  fill  with  fermenting  dung,  which* 
of  course,  may  be  renewed  if  found  neces- 
sary, and  frames  put  over  the  plants,  the 
]ight  tobe  completely  excluded  by  boards, 
matting,  <ko.  The  accompanying  sketch 
represents  a  section  of  the  construction. 

Sea  Layendeb.    Sta'tice, 

Sea  Kagwort.     Cinera'ria  mari*tma, 

S£A>SIDE  Gbapb.     Coeco'ioba. 

Sea-8£DE  Balsax.     Cro'ton  eletite*ria. 

Sea-side  Laurel.  XylophyHla  lati/o'Ua. 

Sea-weed.    See  Green  Manure. 

Sebjb'a.  (Named  after  A.  Seba^  a 
Dutch  botsnist  Nat  ord.,  Gentianworts 
[GentianacefB].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1. 
JI£onOffynia.) 

Greenhouse  annuals,  all  but  oncifto  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeda  in  a  aweet  hotb«d 
in  March,  pricked  oat  or  potted,  and  either 
bloomed  in  toe  open  garden,  or  in  the  greenlMuae 
ftfcer  Ifaj. 

0.  a'tbens  (whitiah).    ^.    White.    Auftuat.    1830. 

—  tfv'rea  (golden).    ^.    Yellow.    July.    18S4. 

—  eordafia  (heart./eane^.  ^.  Yellow.  July.  1815. 

—  ovafia  {e^leaoed).    ^.    Red.    August.     N. 

8.  Wales.     18S0. 

Sbcamo'ke.  (Altered  from  gquamona, 
the  Arabic  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiads 
f^jBclepiadacecB].      Linn.,    b-Pentandria 

Store,  white-flowered,  ererf^reen  twiners.   Cut- 
tiaK»  of  finn  side-alioota'vhen  about  three  inches 


in  length  ;  ilbry  loam,  two  parts ;  flbry  peat  ami 
▼ery  rotten  dung,  or  leaf-mould,  dried,  one  part ; 
silver  sand  and  charcoal,  to  keep  it  open.    Winter 
temp.,  60*  to  (Jo*;  summer,  60*  to  84*. 
S.  J?ff]rp/i'aca  (Egyptian).  6.  July.  Egypt.  '752. 

—  elU'pHeu  {o^tX-leaved),  6.  N.Holland.   .634. 

—  emefUea  (emetic).    6.    India.    1810. 

Sb'chium.  Ghoko.  (From  tekisn,  to 
fatten;  hogs  are  fed  on  the  fruit  in 
Jamaica.  Nat.  ord.,  Cucurbits  [Cucur- 
bitacee].  Linn.,  2l-Monwcia  10  M una- 
delphia.) 

A  eucumber-like,  ^ellow.flowered  annual ;  seeds 
in  a  hotbed,  and  either  cultivated  in  bouses  or 
pits ;  or,  after  June,  in  the  open  air ;  light,  rich 
soil. 

S.  edu^le  (eateble).    0.    June.    W.  Ind.    1810. 

—  paim^tvm  (htad-lemoed).  June.  Mexico.  1887. 

Securida'ca.  (From  fecurisy  a  hatchet ; 
form  of  the  wing-like  process  at  the  end 
of  the  pod.  Nat,  ord.,  MilkworU  [Poly- 
galacesB].  Linn.,  ll-Diadelphia  dOr. 
tandria.) 

Store  evergreen  twiners,  from  the  West  Indies. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  in  bottom-heat.  Winter  temp., 
50*  to  00* ;  summer,  00*  to  80*.  Sandy  loam  and 
sandy,  fibry  peat. 

S.  ertfeta  (upright).    Purple.    July.    1824. 
->jMfu«t(/a7a  (panicled).    Yellow.    July.     1820. 
~  0<r^a'/a  (twiny).    10.    White.     1739. 
~  »o/tt'6i/l«  (twinmg).    10.    White.     1789. 

Se'dum.  Stonecrop.  (From  tedere^ 
to  sit;  they  grow  as  if  sitting  on  stones, 
rocks,  walls,  <fec.  Nat.  ord.,  Hovseleekt 
[Crassulaceffi].  Linn.,  lO-JDecandria  4- 
Peniagynia,) 

Annuals,  by  seeds,  on  raised  dry  places,  such  as 
banks  and  rock-works  \  perennials,  by  divisions 
and  cuttings,  which  root  most  readily,  and  all  of 
which  prefer  dry,  sandy,  loamy  soil;  the  more 
tender  of  these  may  be  grown  in  well-drained 
pots,  in  suidy  loam  and  brick-rubbish,  and  treated 
as  alpines.  The  greenhouse  kinds  require  similar 
treatment,  only  a  higher  temperature,  and  to  be 
kept  even  drier  in  winter. 

HARDT  ANNUALS,  &C. 
S.  ilmfe;a««'fMe(Andegavenny).  i.  Yellow.  July. 
Andegavenny.    1835. 

—  Anderto'nii  (Anderson's),    i.    White.    June. 

Hungary.     1810.    Biennial. 

—  tUrt^tum  (dark-annMaO.   i.   Purple.   August. 

Italy.     1795> 

—  Cep^^a  ipttnlane'leaved).    1.    White.    July. 

France.    1040. 

—  emrvfleum  (pale-blue).    4.    Pale  blue.    July^ 

Africa.     1822. 
~  Coid/Mevm  (Calabrian).    1.    Whitish.    July. 
Calabria.     1835. 

—  deltoVdeum  (triangular-toaveif).  Purple.  June. 

Naples.    1830. 
^  fabetria  (fabarian).    White.    July.    Europe. 
1830.    Biennial. 

—  If ajretfe'iuf  (Magellan).  Yellow.    July.    Ma. 

gellan.    1810. 

—  mfterum  (miserable).  Green.    July.    Mexleoi 

I837<    Oreenhouse. 

—  jMr'//eff«(pale).  \.  White.  July.  South  Eurort 

1810.    Biennial. 
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$,pa'Uidum  (pale'red'JInwered).    ^.    Pale  red. 

July.    Caueatut.     I8I7> 
"-  te't^dnm  (airaiM(/-iiz- cleft).  |.   White.  Jul/. 

CaucMus.     I81O. 

—  qMi<Aii/a'tum  (apatulate).     4*   .White.     Jul/. 

Hungary.     1816.    Biennial. 
» ftellt^tum  (starred).    4.    Pink.    July.    South 

Europe.    1640' 
^teinpky'iium  (four-leaved).     White.     July. 

Xjevant.    Biennial. 

HARDT  EVEROREENfl. 
8.  nyfium  (naked-^raneAetf).   f.    White.    July. 
Madeira.    1777. 

—  8ieb</ldii  (Siebold'i).   ^.   Blue.   July.    Japan. 

—  /er«f(^o'/jt(m  (taper-leaved),  i. White.  England. 

—  virVduium  (greeniih).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  En- 

rope.    18S4. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
8,  aferg  (acrid).    4.    Yellow.    June.    Britain. 
— diminu^tum  (leae).    i.     Yellow.     June. 

England. 
— elongaftum  (1ong-«A0O<erf).    i.    Yellow. 

June.    England. 

—  aimt/on  (ever-livinK).     1.     Tellow.     August* 

Siberia.    1757. 

—  albe'tcenM  (wkltish-/eae«iO'  4*  Yellow.  June. 

England. 
•»  a^Meant  (great-whitt),   S.    White.    Augnat. 

Europe.    1704. 
-~  a'Umm  (white),    i.    White.    June.   KncUnd. 
.  —  — —  mierafnthum  (•mall-flowered),  ft.   White. 

June.    England. 

—  J//a'i«(m  (Altaic).    1.  Yellow.   June.    Altaic 

Mountain!.    1831. 

—  aUfa$imum  ctalleit).  1.  Yellow.  July.   South 

Europe.    1709> 

—  anaet^mpMeroa  (Anacampaeros-like.  Eitergrten 

orpine),  ft.   Purple.  July.  France.  1690. 

—  A'nglieum  (English),  f .  White.  July.  Britain. 
Hibemkmm  (Irish),    ft.    White.    July. 

Ireland. 
— >  —  microph^llum  (small-leaved),  ft.  White. 

July.    Britain. 
»  amope'talum  (upward-Ieaved.  Oreen),  ft.   Pale 

yellow.    July.    Sooth  France.    1818. 

—  •^-*  aurani^acum  (orange),  ft.  Orange.  June. 

France.    I8S0. 

—  e«rMle'tc«fM  (bluish-leaMd).  ft.  Yellow.  July. 

18««. 
<—  doMjfphjf'Uum  (thiek-leaved).  ft.  White.  June. 
England. 

—  i<«n/a'/Mm  (toothed),  ft.   Purple.  June.  1810. 

—  eionga'tum  (lengthened).  Yellow.  May.  Altai. 

1897. 
^i^iTf'rn't  (Ewer'H).   ft.   June.    Siberia.    18SQ. 
^  Forgteriti'mtm  (Forster**).    ft.    Yellow.    July. 

Wales. 
'^fruHeuMtum  (small-shrubby),     ft.     Yellow. 

Portugal.     18S0. 
"-gUu^eum  (milky-green),     ft.    Yellow.    July. 

England. 

—  giobuli/ti'Hum  (globe-leaved).    Yellow.   June. 

1838. 

«—  Biapa'nieum  (Spanish),  ft.  Pale  yellow.  June. 
Spain.     1733. 

•^  kp'bridum  (hybrid),  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Si- 
beria.    1776. 

-^  rbe'rieum  (Iberian),    ft.    Pink.    July.    Spain. 

—  inppluera'tum  (clustered),    ft.    Yellow.    July. 

—  lahfu'lium    (broad-leaved).      Greenish-white. 

AufBiit.    Swiuerland.     17p4. 
— /rrfrfHTPi  (livid),  ft.   White,  green.  July.   I8I6. 
^  ndera'iUkwm  (snuall-flowered).   White.  June. 

Ensland. 


July. 


8.  mnltlram^U  (many-etemoaetl}.    TclWv.    M^. 
Himalaya  Monntaina.     ISSt. 

—  Kef /e'etem  (neglected).    1.    White. 

Naples.     1833. 

—  NQtariafnni   (NotaiJBnni'a).      Wkha 

Naples.     1894. 

—  ohii/ngum  (oblong),  ft.  White.  Jalj. 

—  aehroleufcum  (yellowish-white).     1. 

July.    Greece.    1818. 

—  oppotUt/i/iium  (opposite-iewee^-    ft. 

August.    Caucaans. 

—  peettma'ium  (eomb-^eaee^.   ft.   Wlula.  Jaly. 

1818. 

—  popuH/oiittm  (poplar-leaved).      I. 

Aug^ust.    Siberia.    1788* 

—  pm'lekrum  (prettyj.    Purple.   Jnly.    N. 

1894. 

—  quadrf/Umn  (fvar-cittt),    ^.    TdWv.    M(y. 

New  Asia.     1800. 

—  r^^sum  (bent-back -ieaeeiO*  1-  YcDow.  Jaae. 

England. 

CD/M'NMin  (hill).     I.     Yellow.    1811. 

reeuntaftum  (earled-back-|rv«ea).  ft.  Tci- 

low.    June.    Europe.    181 8. 

—  re'penB  (creeping),    ft.    Red.   Ja 

land.    18'<fl. 

—  rhodfoia  (rose-scented).  Yellow.  Ji 

—  rt/aeum  (ro«y).   Roae.  July.  Caucaans.  18C. 

—  rupe'Btre  (rock),   ft.    Yellow.   June.  Eagtaad 

—  anxn'tiU  (rock),  ft.  June.  South  Earope.  18X. 

—  aempertf^imtn    (houseleek-Iike).       ft.       De^ 

purple.    July.    Iberia,     lesft. 
^  «ep/a«^/a're  (aeven-angled).  ft.  YeUew.  Jrfy. 

1795. 

—  tatangMlafre  (six-angled),    ft.    TdlefW.    July. 

England. 

—  qm'rtam  (apuriooa).     ft.      White. 

Caucasua.    181 6. 

—  ttenopeftalum  (narrow-petaled).  Goldi 

N.  Amer.    1890. 

—  tubdavm^tum  (slightly-dabbed).  §.  Jwij.  K. 

Amer.    1890. 

—  Mtfphium    (commoM-orpine). 

August.    Britain. 

—  Mephiwdm  (orpine-like).    1. 

gust.    N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  temtiftmm  (threc-leafleted).   ft. 

N.  Amer.    1780. 

—  ftertieiMtum  (whorlleeeeiD.    I. 

gust.    South  Europe. 

—  tilit/tMm  (shaggy),  ft.   Fiak.   Jove. 

—  tri'rena  (green),  ft.  Yellow.  June.  PovtUfaL.  ITTC 

—  m're'aoraf  (greeiiiah).l.Green^ellow.J«l7.l8l3h 

Seed -Room.  All  Uiat  has  bera  saM 
relative  to  the  FruU-rvom  is  applieable 
to  this.  Eveiything  promotiTe  of  decaj 
or  germinatioo  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  it 
one  relative  directioii  more  than  anodieff 
requires  to  be  urged  opon  the  gardfnrr, 
it  is  comprised  in  these  words — teep  if 
as  dry  as  po$sibU :  the  room  maj  be  enea 
hot,  80  that  it  is  not  damp. 

Se'laoo.  (From  the  Celtie  9eiy  sight, 
and  jack,  salutary ;  supposed  effeds  <m 
the  eyes.  Nat  ord.,  Seta^ds  [Selagina- 
ceie].  Linn.,  l-i-Didynatmim  t-Anyi^- 
spermia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  the  Cape  of  Goad 
Hope.  CutUnga  of  the  points  of  atoeta,  «r 
rather,  the  short,  stubby  side-aboota.  takem  ot 
close  to  the  stem,  in  spring  and  atttuaa,  is  — ;, 
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■Bder  ■  ball-tbiiL,  tat  niiri  Bt  niitlit  to  i 

Tha  pntattin  sf  ■  pniilioiiKi  i  hut  a 


B.mtMH/VHatamtmiemi).    Annit.   istg. 
~- trtdt^U  Ibftitei).  H.  Pnrpls.  Juni,  IBIl. 

—  tamficua  (Iisut).    I|.    Pilt  pirplg.    Sep. 

—  corjnOs'n  iBwymbid).  J.  Whiu.  Julj.  l8w. 
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-dinj). 


immiO  .t.Whilt.April.ie 


-  ti'jp^  (biiiiir).  Teno* 


—  polffUaiia    (Biilkirait.tik>).      1.      Paiple. 

AhuI.    IM7. 

—  palga^tlif  itntBj-wciktA'i.  Wfait(Jiiie.lM9. 

—  nmarii'HOnidMinncbr].  If    While.  JB1«. 

—  rol*ti4ifii'Ux  (roDDiJ-letmlJ.  I.  Fiii|^.  June! 

—  iple^Ul^\kii).   t    Pnralt.   AujiiH.    JBU. 

—  «pf»«(»pint).    s.    FniTila.    1W«. 

—  ■fH'rfii (ipailDiul.  I.   Violet.  Auful.   ];7B. 
SxuniiHu  £thiopb.     Pear  Saw-Fij. 

Th«  upper  surflue  of  Pear-tree  leareB 
daring  the  months  of  Ju^j,  Angtut,  and 
September,  are  liable  to  ba  deatrojed 
by  »hat  is  sery  eharacteris^cally  named 
the  ifinty  g-rub,  Tbese  grubs  are  nearl)' 
half  en  inch  long,  cjlindrieal,  but 
thicker  towardi  the  bead  (ban  at  the 
other  eitremilj.  The  nhole  bod;,  ui- 
««pt  at  the  time  of  skin  casting,  is 
eorered  with  a  iticky,  (freenish  black 
matter,  and  from  this  thej  have  been 
named.  Whilst  feeding,  tbe  fore  part  of 
the  bodj  is  so  snollen  that  the  Terrain 
looka  s<qne«hat  like  a  small  tadpole.  If 
the  slimj  matter  is  remoted  from  the 
body,  this  is  found  to  be  a  grnb  or  cater- 
pillar  with  twenty  feet,  and  of  a  pitchy 
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appewt,  and  tbe  gmbs  beoorne  of  ■ 
clayey  ooloor.  They  flnall;  form  a  hrowtt 
cocoon  about  Ortober,  and  remain  in  the 
pupa  state  ontil  the  following  Jnna  or 
July,  when  the  perfect  iateot  comes  forth 
in  the  form  depicted  in  the  annexed  ont, 
but  of  the  size  shown  by  Ibe  cross  lines 
aboTS  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Stianiiria 
Xlhinpi,  IJnnfens  called  it  the  Cheny 
Saw-Fly  {Trnthrtdo  anui),  from  the 
mistaken  opinion  Chat  il  attacked  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  only,  whereae  in 
grubs  are  more  frequently  found  on  tbe 
leaves  of  Ibe  Pear.  This  fly  is  shining 
black,  and  the  tips  of  the  legs  yellowish. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves.  The  slime  on  ihe 
grub  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  not  being 
dried  by  ezposore  to  tha  hottest  san- 

Self.  a  flower  with  petala  of  onlj 
one  colour, 

SEU-HXii.    Pnne'Ua. 

Sbllioui'*.  (Probably  from  the  Ja- 
vanese name.  Nat.  ord„  PtTKt  [Polypi>- 
diaces].  JAzta.^CTsfUisavual-FUiet*.) 


,  lit,.  J.tt 

H>r.  Napuil. 
Sehecjl'bfub.  Marking  Nut- tree.  (From 
mneion,  a  mark,  and  karpot,  fruit;  the 
black  jaice  used  for  marking  olotbes, 
Nat-  ord.,  Anacardt  [Anai^rdiacece]. 
Linn.,  SS-PoIyjanna  2-Diacia.  Allied  to 
Anacardium.) 


«n<eh-Tt 


—  immrifi'Htrm  (wedre-laved).  SO.  B.  Ind.  ISM. 

Ssmu'iiDiu.  (From  tmiflu,  a  banner, 
and  oner,  an  anther;  referring  to  the 
petal-like  appendage  to  each  stamen. 
Mat.  ord.,  Oaagradi  [  OnagrsceoJ.  Linn., 
i-Diandria  1-Monogynia.) 

A  gTvflnhoiiH  ihnib,  Killed  to  FnchiU,  U^e 
wbieh  11  ai>r  be  enilixMd. 

8.  grvMJIfrt    (l>r(e-aovind].      I.       9»rl<t. 
Mireb.andlbrDuglmnlltieuinner.  1861. 

Sehtehvi'tuh.  Houseleek.  (From 
•empeniivo,  to  live  for  ever;  tenacity  of 
life.  Nat.  ord.,  Homelitla  [Cradsulacen] . 
linn.,  ll-lte^ciin^ria  t-Dodtcagynia,') 

■ml.  ktDt  moiet  on 


m  d>ll|ltitmdi7,  >lndi 
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ktnds  ■!•  alio  freely  propagated  by  eattinge*  dried 
for  sereral  daji  at  the  cut  part  t  (crown  in  tandy 
loam,  ]eaf-mould,  and  brick-mbbish,  and  kept 
dry  and  in  a  state  of  rest  in  winter.  Winter 
temp.,  38°  to  49*  {  •ummer,  SB'*  to  7*^ 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
5.  arachturi'deum  (cobwebbed).  4*  Purple.  July. 

Italy.    1099* 

— wu/jua  (large),   h.    Red.    June.    Italy. 

mi'mu  (email).    |.     Red.   June.    Italv. 

—flagekifurme    (whip-formed),     f.     Reddish. 

Jfniy.    Siberia.     IMS. 

—  glohVferum  (alobe-bearing.Hen  and  CUekeiu), 

4*    Yellow.    June.    Germany.    I7SS. 

—  Ai'rfum  (hairy).  I.  Cream.  June.  Italy.  1804. 
•— moniafnMtn   (mountain).      ^.      Red.     Jane. 

Pyrenees.     1759. 
<—  pufmiium  (dwarf),   i*    Pale  red.   June.    Can- 
casus.     1894. 

—  /eeto'rMtn    (roof.     Commtm),     1.     Purplish. 

Ju\7.    Britain. 

OREENH0U8B   HERBACEOUS. 
S.  diek&tomum   (two-ranked).     Yellow.     July. 
Canaries.     1816.    Biennial. 

—  dodrantafle    (nine-inch).     4*     Flesh.     July. 

Teneriffe.    1815.    Annual. 

—  mierafnlheg  (small-flowered).    ^.    Green,  red. 

September.    Canaries. 

—  aielMtwn    (sUrred).      ^.       Yellow.       July. 

Madeira.     I7fli<l.    Annual. 

GREENHOUSE  EVEROREENS. 
8.  afiro<'dee(aisoon-like).  Yellow.  June.  Madeira. 

—  arAo'retifn  (tree).  9.  Golden.  July.  Levant.l640. 

—  — —  variega'tum  (Tariegated-i«noei<).  4.  Yel- 

low.   July.    Lerant.     1 640. 

—  avfreum  (golden).!. Yellow  .July. Canaries.1815. 

—  —— sptt'n'ttm  (spurious).    1.    Yellow.    July. 

Canaries.    1830. 

—  6irrftiKliMn  (bearded).    1.   Tellow.   July.   Ca- 

naries.   ISlfi. 

—  hifu'reum  (forked).    S.    Madeira. 

—  emspit&aum  (turfy).      (•     Yellow. 

Madeira.    1815. 

—  Canarie'nM  (Canary).      1^. 

Canaries.    1699> 

—  efJte'/um   (hair-fringed).     1^. 

Teneriffe.    18IS. 

—  em^nium  (bloody).    S.    Yellow.    May.    Ca- 

naries.   1834. 
'—frute'9een$  (shrubby).  S.  Yellow.Teneriffe.18t4. 

—  glonduU/aum  (glanded-Zeaned).      I.    Yellow. 

April.    Madeira.    1777* 

^^  giuiino'tum  (clammy).  1^.  Yellow.  July. 
Madeira.    1777* 

^^  poljfphy'Uum  (many-leaved).  |.  Red.  Au- 
gust.   Canaries:    1777. 

*•  retu'aum  (tor^-bitlen).  S.  Yellow.  July. 
Teneriffe.    1884. 

—  rupVfragra  (rock-scenting).     Yellow.     May. 

Canariea.     1830. 

—  5«i'IAn  (Smith's).     1.     Pale  yellow.    July. 

Teneriffe.     1815. 
•^  tabuit9fi/rme  (table-shaped).      1^.      Yellow. 
July.    Madeira.    I8I7. 

—  tortucftum  (twisted).    |.    Yellow.   July.   Ca> 

naries.     1779* 

—  ^rhieum  (city).  S.  Yellow.  July.Teneriffe.lSlS. 

—  uo^/erum  (grape-bearing.    Una  de  Ouanche$), 

Yellow.    Teneriffe.    I8V9. 

—  irilli/ntm  (ahaggy).    4*    Yellow.    June.    Ca- 

naries.   1777* 

—  Youngia'num  (Yoang't).    t*    Tellow.    Jmne. 

Canaries.    1849* 


August. 
White.     June. 
Pale   yellow. 


Sbveci'llus.  (A  dimiDntiTe  of  sewt 
Nat  ord.,  Composites  lAatemettt}.  liniL, 
19-8ffngenesta  2-8uperfiua,  Allied  to 
Cioeraria.) 

Hardy  herbaeeons  pefeanSals. 
generally  by  divisions ;  rich,  saady 
common  gwden-soU. 
S.  gUmfea  (milky-green).     0.     Tellew.     Jni^ 

Siberia.    1790. 
-~  purpura! ta  (purple).     Parpl«.    Joae 
of  Good  Hope.    I8IO. 

Sene'cio.  Groundsel.  (From 
an  old  man ;  naked  receptacle  eampflied 
to  a  bald  head.  Nat.  onL,  ComfotUts 
[Asteracete].  linn.,  X^Syngensna  %■ 
Superflua.) 

So  difficult  are  the  species  to  detensiiBe,  ttat 
twenty-one  synonymes  are  added  to  Scnecie>  Al 
yellow-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  sperffci; 
Annuals,  by  seeds  in  the  open  border,  sad  in  a 
slight  hotbed ;  perennials,  hj  seed,  and 
of  the  plant,  and  also  in  eommon 
shrubby  kinds,  by  seeds,  sad  easily  by 
and  mostly  rei^uiring  a  little  peat  or  drisd 
mould  along  with  the  soil,  and  the  tiiuCwtki  «f  a 
cool  greenhouse.  The  douUo  varieties  si  ^kgmu 
are  much  used  in  flower-gardens ;  bat  the  «e«k 
varieties  are  also  very  beaatifal.  The  den 
varieties  are  preserved  by  euttiags  ia  wiater,  mi 
must  be  saved  from  damp. 

HARDY  AKNUAI.S,  Ac. 
S  ampuUafceus  (flask-Ace^tf).  s.   Texas.   Itlfc 

—  croMsi/t/lius  ( thick- /eaired).   ^.   Purple.  J^ 

South  Europe.    1815. 

—  ifjoartca'^M  (straggling).     U.     Parple.   J^ 

China.     18pi.    Oreenboase  bicaai^ 

—  emAe'scens  (ruddy).  9.  Purple    July.  Ca^d 

Good  Hope.   1774.  Grceahoaac  hiiiiMiri 

—  OnfUieus  (French).    Jane.    Fraace. 

—  lanugimi^sus  (woolly).    S.    November.    ia& 

—  ielephif&lius  (telepbium-leaved).      I.     Jal|f, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18M. 

—  Valerian^o'iiut  (Valerian-kaved).    4.    Ja|r. 

Eorops.    1800. 

HARDT  EyXBORXBX. 
S.  ^66o'«tt«  (swollen).    June.    Sidly.    isaff. 

ORSENHOUSB  XVEBOREEH8. 
S.  argvftus  (shsrp-/MPed).  8.  July.  Menea 

—  a'4»er  (rough).  8.  July.  Cape  of  Good 

1774. 

—  daeran'oj'des  (etaenria-lake).   Jaly.  ir< 

1826. 

—  e'lcgons  (elegant).  S.   Purple.  July. 

Good  Hope.    1700. 
/o're-fl'Ifto  (white-flewered).    14.    _ . 

July.    Caps  of  Good  Htme.    lyea. 
p<e'fi«t-a'/Mi«(donble-whi(c).  14.  T 

July.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ITte. 
p/e'aae-ra'Aer  (double-reo).  1.  Red. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1700. 

—  hmmtUoph^Uua  (bloody-leaved).  1.  ApsiL 

—  halimif&iius  (halimus-leaved).  t.  J^. 

of  Good  Hope.     I7U. 

—  ilicif&lhu  (ilex-leaved).     8.     /oae. 

Good  Hope.     1731. 

—  ta'nceus  (spear-leveed).    3.    Aagast.    G^erf 

Good  Hops.    1731. 

—  VHerUien  cpaMopkihMlmms(L*B«aAa»u  Ui» 

blossomed).    Whinsh-bloe.   Ji 
naries.    184S.    Herhscsoi. 
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&  imfakuu  CaiM/t),   t,    LUm.    Jane.    Cap*  cf 
Good  Hope.    1890. 

—  l0ii{f(^o'/fM«(long-IeaTod).  S.  September.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1 77ft* 

—  peniete/o'thu  (peach-leaved).  S.  Purple.  July. 

Cftpe  of  Good  Hope.    1830. 
"^  pnuedani/f/thu  (peocedftDium  •  leefed).      S. 
Purple.  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  181(L 

—  prm^cojf  (ttLTly-Jlowering),    S^.    Tcllow. 

-^  paevfdO'Chftut  (battard-Chineae).     4*     ^^f' 

E.  Ind.    17SS.    Herbaceont. 
— >  ptMfgenu  (downy).   S.    Red.  June.   Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1816. 
—ptnyn'reiw  (purple).  9.  Purple.  August.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1774.    Berbaceoua. 
^  reeHna'tut  (leaning).   S.   Purple.   July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

—  rfjre'eenw  (afiilBah-toMed).    S.   July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1815. 
-^rfgidttt  (hard-/e«e«tf).     S.     July.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1704. 

—  ronmrin\fi/Uu$  (roMmaiy-leaved).    S.    July. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Bcafkcr  (scurfy).  4.  July.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1700.    Herbaceous. 

—  e»/fd^t'neti«  (solldago-like).    3.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1834. 

—  jjpeeiVriw  (showy).  4.  Scarlet.   July.   China. 

1 789.    Herbaceous. 

—  htaaUu'gntu  (cok's-foct-/eaM<n.    I.     Purple. 

April.    Teneriffe.    1889* 

—  ^ewnfthu  (beautiful),    l^.     Purple.    August. 

Capo  of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

HABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  if 4oNUr/e'<nM  (Adonis-loared).    1.  July.   Eu- 
rupe.     1800. 

—  o^pt'nsu (alpine).  3.  July.  South  Europe.  l683. 

—  aracAnot'^s  (spider-like).  July.   Italy.    1837. 

—  balaamftm  (balsamita-like).   June.    N.  Amer. 

I8I9 

—  Csiuuie'fufk  (Canadian).    1^.    July.    N.  Amer. 

1820. 

—  ettrdifo'litu  (heart-lesred).   9.    July.    Austria. 

1749. 
<— >  eorici'MiM  (lcathery-/«aocd).  4.  July.  Lerant. 

1728. 
— >  CroafticuM  (Croatian).  4.  July.  Hungary.  ISns. 
—' crc/e^nur  (reddish-yellow).  June.  Austria.  18*23. 
.— craie'ft/ws  (bloody).   Purple.  April.   Teneriffe. 

—  dee¥pien$  (deceiring).    May.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1831. 
-^^  delphinifo'liut  (larkspur-Ieared).      1.     July. 

Barbery.     1800. 
-».  eMdv'raw  (sweet-scented).    July.    1815. 
^^JrfifiduM  {eoldh    May.    N.  Amer.    1837. 
«*J«ipa''iMc«M(  Japan).   1.  August.   Japan.    1774. 
-.-  leHCo»pA|r'</ti«  (white-leaved).   1.   July.    South 

Europe.    I8I6. 
«—  i|fra/t/o'/Jii«(lyrfr.leaved).  9.  July.  Austria.  1740. 

—  9nierapk3f*lhu{»m»i\'UKfed),  4.  July.  Caucasus. 

1818. 
«—  nemore^nais  (grove).    8.    July.  Austria.  1785. 

—  odora'tua  (tweet-scented).    N.  HoIIuid. 

-.-  oiho'nm  (othona-likc).9. Pink.  JttlT.lbena.1 810. 

—  ovaftua  (efg-leaved),  8.  September.  Germany. 

1893. 

—  prate^naia  (meadow).     June.    Galicia,    1898. 

Smt'Mn( Smith's).  Pink.  July.  Cape  Horn. 1801. 

.ii-  tmrasaeifo'liua  (dandelion-leared).  June.  Cau- 
casus.   1834. 

—  Voumef&rtii  (Toomefort's).   3.   July.    Pyre- 

nees.   1810. 

..  wamtr&aua  (shady).   9.  July.  Hungary.   1815. 

•-»  mn^fUfrua  (one-flowered),  i,  July.  Alpine  Eu- 
rope.   1789* 


SsMSiTiTS  FiBX.  OnocWa  sensi'biKu 
Sensitiyb  Plaht.  Mimo'ta  pudi'ea, 
Thftre  are  seTeral  other  plants  which 
give  efideDce  of  being  sensitive.  The 
Venus  Fly-Trap  {Diotue'a  mv$ci'pula)  has 
jointed  leaves,  which  are  famished  on 
tbeir  edges  with  a  row  of  strong  prickles. 
Flies,  attracted  by  honey  which  is  se- 
creted in  glands  on  their  surface,  venture 
to  alight  upon  them.  No  sooner  do  their 
legs  touch  these  parts  than  the  sides  of 
the  leaves  spring  up,  and,  locking  their 
rows  of  prickles  together,  squeeze  the 
insects  to  death.  O'xalla  tenttti'va  and 
SmVthia  untitUva  are  similarly  irritable, 
as  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  of  the 
Berberry.  One  of  this  sensitive  tribe, 
Detmo'dium  fy'raru,  has  a  spontaneous 
motion ;  its  leaves  are  frequently  moving 
in  various  directions,  without  order  or  co- 
operation. When  an  insect  inserts  its 
proboscis  between  the  converging  anthers 
of  a  Dog's  Bane  {Apo'ofnum  androtami- 
fo*liufn)y  they  close  with  a  power  usually 
sufficient  to  detain  the  intruder  until 
death. 

Se'ptas.  (From  $epiemt  seven;  the 
number  prevailing  in  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  Nat  ord.,  Houseleeka  [Crassula- 
cese].  Linn.,7-jffcp/an<fWa  ^-Heptayyaia,) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope.  Increased  by  division  of 
the  roots ;  plants  kept  dry  in  winter ;  sandy  loam 
and  brick-rubbish.    Winter  temp.,  38°  to  46* 

8.  Cap^naia  (Cspe).    i.    August.    1774. 

^/o6*/l4/ra  (globe-flowered).  2.March.l809L 

—  wmAe'^  (umbelled).    |.    July.    1^0. 

Serico'oraphis.  ( From  atrikos^  silk,  and 
graplw,  to  write.  Nat.  ord.,  Jcanthads 
[AcanthaceaB].  Linn.,  1^-Didynamia  2- 
Anyiospermia.    Allied  to  Aphelandra.) 

Stove  half-herbaceous  perennial.  Easily  in- 
creaned  by  cuttings.    For  culture,  aee  Jcsti'cia. 

8.  Gkieabreghiialnm  (Ohiesbreght's).  3.  Scarlet. 
October.    1840. 

Seri'noia.  (Named  after  M.  Seritiya^  a 
Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Byttneriads 
[ByttneriacesB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.    Allied  to  Lasiopetalum. ) 

Greenhouse  eversreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  nnaer  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or 
May ;  sandy  peat  one  part,  sandy,  fibry  loam  two 
parts.     Winter  temp.,  40*  to  48*. 

S.  platyphy'Ua  (broad-leaved).  19.  White.  June. 
N.  Holland.     1833. 

Seri'ola.  (From  <ms, succory;  as  the 
species  resemble  this  plant.  Nat.  ord., 
ComposiUa  [Asteracee].  Linn.,  IQ-Syn- 
genesia  i-^qvalia,) 

All  hard;  herbaceous  plants,  except  rub^acena, 
which  is  annual^  and  all  nativea  of  Sicily.    Seed 
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imn  in  earW  •piingt  In  any  eommon  g«rden-«(HI. 
ThiM  genuB  dm  bad  for  iU  ■jnonyaiet  Ageiu/ra 
aud  Rodifgia, 

S.  JEtne'naig  (Xtn»),    |.    Yellow.    July.    1703 

—  a'ldieanM  (mhilihh).    1.    Yellov.    Hay.    18S8. 

—  «|Mir^'o<'4«i  (aaparfia-Uke).  1.  Yellow.  May. 

1829. 

—  r'aii'ca  (milky-itreen).  1.  Yellow.  May.  1898. 

—  rM^aceiM(reddiih}.  {.  Bad.  July.  1829.  An- 

nual. 

—  u'reiw  (itingin;).    |.    Yellow.    July.    17/8. 

Sebi'bsa.  (Name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides.  Kat.  ord.,  Cinchonads 
[Ginchonacea].  linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia.) 

GreenhouM,  whitA  .flowered  evergreen*,  from 
Japan.  Cutting*  in  tpring,  under  a  glait ;  loam, 
peat,  and  tandt  Probably  hardy  in  tha  souUi  of 
England. 

8,/(^tidm(»tinkmm).    S.    May.    1787« 

—  mt^UipleM  (doublc-flowercd).    May* 

Serba'tula.  Sawwort.  (From  ^erra, 
a  saw;  edges  of  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
Compotile*  [Asteraeees].  Linn.,  l9-8yn- 
yenena  l-^qtuili$.) 

Perennial!,  by  aeeda  and  diviitona  in  spring ; 
annual*,  by  *eed ;  common  garden-soil.  All  pur- 
ple-flowered, except  where  otherwise  stated. 

HARDT  BIENNIALS. 
S.leucafntka  (white-flowered).     White.     July. 
Spain.    18M.    Annual. 

—  n^tent  (Mning).   S.    July.    Caucasus.    18S3. 
^  radia'ta  (mytd),    i^.    July.    Hungary.    1800. 

—  Transgioi^mcm  (Transy Iranian).  S.July.  Tran- 

sylvania.    1818. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS. 
8.  aMta  (winged).    S.    July. 

—  argu'ia  (sharp-^ooMetf).  8.  September.  Hun- 

gary.   18S4. 

—  Ca'sptca  (Caspian).    S.    July.   Caspian.    18S0. 
^cen/awrtoi'tfesvcentaury-like).  1.  July.  Siberia. 

1804. 

—  caronafta  (crowned).    8.  July.  Siberia.   1739. 

—  cpanoi'det  (cy anus-like).    S.  Red.   July.    Si- 

beria.   1778. 
"^  cjfuaroi'dea  (cynara-like).  S.  July.  Pyrenees. 

1640. 
-  d^pre'sM (depressed).  I.  July.  Caucasus.  1818. 
<-  eflegana  (elegant).    9.  July.  Caucasus.    1819. 

—  heteroph^Ua  (various-leayed).  S.  July.  Dau- 

phiny.    1824. 

—  Kitaibetii  (Kitaibel's).    S.    July.    Hungary. 

1818. 

—  mtUt^ra  (many-flowered),  fl.  July.  Siberia. 

1810. 
->  ni'Mda  (shining).    3.    July.    Siberia.    1897* 
^  Ponnf/fiiM  (Hungarian).  S.  July.    Hungary. 

1810. 
~  si'm^te*  (simple).    1.    July.    Nepsul.    18SI. 

Ssrru'bza.(  Named  after  J.  SerrurUr, 
a  German  botanist  Nat  ord.,  Proteads 
[ProteaceuB].  lAnn,,^Tetrandtial-Mo~ 
nogynia.   Alliance  near  Leueospermum.) 

Greenhouse,  Cape  of  Good  Rope  erergreens; 
purple-flowered,  eacept  where  otherwise  specified. 
Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
and  kept  cool,  the  glass  being  raised  and  fre- 
quently removed  at  night,  to  prevent  damping, 
the  euttinga  at  the  time  protected  by  a  frame  or 
pit  {  light,  flbry  loam,  with  a  portion  of  charcoal 


and  broken  bricka  or  freeatofiie. 
38^  to  48^,  with  a  shaded  iio*acion  foe  the  pe«a  ie 
the  heat  of  summer  %  the  neada  will  sitaMl  lh«  sia 
freely  if  the  roots  are  protected. 

5.  oArolonj/e'/ie  (•onthemwood-IeeTed).  «.  Pfak 
1803. 

—  aeritet^rpa  (pdnted-frnited).  Ulac.  ApeiL  I0B. 

—  adlsce'fMMfffC  ascending).    S.    1819- 

—  •'mute  (rival).    3.     180S. 

—  aren^ria  (sand).    1.     ises. 

—  Burmuftmi  (Bunnann's).    a^.     l/ii- 

—  ci/ie'^a  (hair-fricged).    S.    1S03. 

—  eyaMo¥de»  (cy anus-like).     14*     ISSa. 

—  ^cw'tnAeiM  (lying-down).    I.     ISIS. 

—  d(^«c  (straggling).    8.     ISIS. 

—  e/eoa7a  (elevated).    LUae.    April.    IS2I. 

—  eionga'ta  (lengthened).     1^.     I  SOS. 

—  emmrginafta  (end-notched).    1.    Pink.    ISi^ 

—  >lace//a'n«  (whip).    S.    ISlfl. 

—  yfe'Hda  (flowery),    fl.    1S84. 

—  if /oAe'rrima  (very  smooth).    1.     ISSS. 

—  giomera^ta  (crowded).    S.    178t. 

—  NiBtfiti  (Niven*s).     1^.     I  SOS. 

—  odora'ta  (sweet-scented).    1.     Pink.    ISIS. 

—  pAylieoi'de*(phyliGa-like).    3.    1/S9* 

—  pinno'/a  (leafleted).     I.     Pink.     ISM. 

—  i2iMr6«'r^AU(Rozbttrgh*a).    3.    White.    liSL 
-— ruArteeirlts  (red-stensmed).    t.    ISIS. 

—  seortVsa  (membranous).    lilac.    ISIf. 

—  «f uerro'M  (spreading).    S.    ISIS. 

Sbryicb.  {Py'rus  to'rbtu,)  There  sis 
three  varieties:  Apple  -  shaped,  Pear 
shsped,  and  Beny-shaped. 

Propagation,  —  By  Or^fiimg  on  tLa 
apple,  medlar,  and  hawthorn. 

By  Cuttings  and  by  Seedi,  as  diredsfl 
for  the  Apple. 

Soil, — Clayey  loam,  well  dniiied,suU 
it  best 

Culture. — They  are  best  trained  ai;  draf 
standards  or  espaliers.     See  Msoiab. 

Gather  the  fruit  in  aatamn,  and  trets 
it  like  that  of  the  Medlar. 

Sksba'nia.  (From  ae$bam^  the  Arsfaie 
name  of  8,  JSgyptia'ea,  Natord.,Xcf»- 
minout  Plant*  [Fabacesl.  linn.,  17- 
Diadelphia  ^-Decandria^    AUianoe  netf 

Clianthus.) 

All  yellow-flowered.  Annuals  require  te  be  se*« 
in  a  hotbed,  in  April,  and  flowered  other  in  At 
plant-stove  or  a  warm  greeulHMSse;  akxiihs,  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened,  stubby  sbaoa  ■ 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottfoca-heat:  ibcy 
loam  and  sandy  peat.  Winter  temp.,  fltP;  sauH 
mer,  90^  to  90°,  with  abundance  of  aaoiscase. 

STOVE    EVKRGRCEK8. 
S.  JBgyptCara  (Rgrptian).  4.  July.  EgrpC  it*. 

—  oceidenta'tiM  (western).  4.  July.  W.  lad.  ISA 

STOVE   ANNUALS.      . 
S.  aculeafta  (prickly).    4.    July.     K.  Ind.    iHa 

—  uffinit  (kindrrd).    S.    July.     E.  lad.    Xmk. 

—  ^a'ri/u  ^slender).    3     July.     IBSV. 

—  jn'cia  (painted).    6.  July.  W.Ind.   IKS.  IH 

ennial. 

—  puncta'ta  (red- spotted).  S.  July.  Gniacu.  ISM. 

—  MTt'eea  (silky).    3.    July.    E.  lad.    ISia 

Sets  are  the  tabers,   or  portioos  sf 
tuhers,  employed  for  propagatiog  pet^ 
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toes  and  other  taberons-rooted  plants.  It 
may  be  accepted  ae  a  rule  universally  ap- 
plicable to  them,  that  a  moderately-sized 
whole  tuber  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a 
cutting  of  a  tuber. 

Setting  is  fertilizing  the  female  bios- 
soms  with  pollen  from  the  male  blos- 
soms. A  plant  is  said  to  be  a  $hy  tetter 
when  this  fertilizing  is  apt  to  fail. 

Ssteri'nia.  a  doubtful  name  for  the 
Box -leaved  Orange.    (Ci'trut  buxifo'lia.) 

Sbyur'bia.  (Named  after  H.  Seymer, 
an  English  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  F'uf- 
warti  [Scrdphulariaceae].  Linn.,  14- 
Dldjfnamia  Z-Angiotpemna,) 

Hardy,  jellow-flowered  umiuli,  from  North 
AnMriem.    S«6di  in  April,  in  ft  peat-border. 

8' peetiHofta  {eomh-leaved).    1.    July.    1820. 
—  temmif(/Um  [Unt-levfti),    I.    July.    17S0. 

Shaddock.    Ci'trus  deeuma'na. 

Shades  are  for  prolonging  the  time  of 
a  plant's  blooming,  or  promoting  the 
rooting  of  cuttings,  by  excluding  the 
sunlight.  See  Cumiios,  Scbsbms,  and 
Tuup. 

Shallot.    See  Eschallot. 

Shavkiko  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
gangrene  which  attacks  the  footstalks  of 
grapes  and  the  stems  of  cabbages  which 
have  vegetated  through  the  winter.  The 
shanking  of  the  grape  appears  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  soil  becoming  exhauKted, 
or  by  its  temperature  being  too  much 
below  that  in  which  the  branches  are 
▼egetating;  and,  consequently,  the  supply 
of  sap  to  the  grapes  being  too  much  di- 
minished, the  parts  which  thus  fail  of 
support  immediately  begin  to  decay :  this 
18  an  effect  always  the  consequence  of  a 
diminished  supply  of  sap,  apparent  either 
in  the  leaves,  flower,  or  fruit  Shanking 
rarely  appears  in  the  grape  if  the  roots  of 
the  vine  are  within  the  house.  Shanking 
in  the  cabbage  arises  from  a  very  different 
canse,  viz.,  the  freezing  of  the  stalk  of 
the  cabbage  just  wbere  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  The  best  preventive 
is  dressing  the  fioil  with  salt,  about  five 
bushels  per  acre,  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
sprinkling  charred  vegetable  matters 
among  them.    See  DAHpma-OFr. 

Sbabp  Gxdab.  Aca'cia  oxgce'drue  and 
JunVperue  oxgafdrue. 

Sbisld  Ebbn.    AspVdium, 

Shbep  Laubxl.    Kdlmia  angtutif&lia, 

Shbsp'b  Scabious.    Jasio*ne. 

Shblls.    See  AsntAjj  Mattsbs. 

Sbbltzb.    See  Scbbbn. 

Sbx-Oaz.    Coiuarina  quadriva'lvU, 


Shbfhbbd's  Bxabd.  Arnopo^gom. 
Shephbbd's  Clitb.  Ferba'tcum  tMptit$» 
Shephe'bdia.  (Named  after  the  late 
W,  Shepherdt  curator  of  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den.  Nat  ord.,  Oleastere  [Elffiagnacefe]. 
Linn.,  22Dimcia  4rTetrandria.  AlUed  to 
Hippophae.) 

Hardy  deeiduoiis  ihrabs,  from  North  Ameriea. 
OeneraJly  by  tucken ;  frequently  by  Mcdi ;  deep, 
Mody  loam.  Good  shrubs  for  lawns  or  shrubbe« 
ries. 

8,  arg^ntea  (tSlnry),    10.    April.    I8S0. 

—  CanadtfnHe  (Canadian).    10.    April.    I75p. 

Shxpting.  See  "PormfQ  and  OxB-sHirf 
System. 

Shbeds  for  fastening  trees  to  walls, 
Ae.f  are  best  made  of  the  list  or  selvage 
torn  from  black  or  blue  cloth,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  any  tailor.  The  smallest 
possible  number  of  shreds,  and  the  nar- 
rowest consistent  with  strength,  should 
be  employed ;  for  wherever  the  shred 
envelopes  the  branch,  the  wood  beneath 
is  never  so  well  ripened  as  those  parts 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  which  are 
so  essential  to  enable  the  bark  to  assimi- 
late and  separate  from  the  sap  those 
secretions  which  are  required  for  the 
next  year's  growth.  Shreds  should  al- 
ways be  long  enough  to  permit  the  ends 
to  be  doubled  over,  so  that  the  nail  may 
pass  through  four  thicknesses  of  the 
cloth,  otherwise  they  look  ragged,  and  are 
liable  to  tear  away  from  the  nail.  If  old 
shreds  are  re-used,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously boiled  for  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
stroy any  insect-eggs,  or  larvas,  they  may 
contain. 

Shbivelliho  of  the  berries  of  the 
grape  in  stoves  arises  from  the  roots  of 
the  vine  not  supplying  a  sufficiency  of 
sap.  This  occurs  if  the  roots  are  in  a 
cold,  heavy  soil,  or  are  vegetating  in  an 
outside  border,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  too  low  compared  with  that  of  the 
stove.  In  the  first  case,  thorough  dnun- 
ing  and  the  incorporation  of  calcareous 
rubbish ;  and  in  the  second  case,  protec- 
tion to  the  border  and  stem,  will  remove 
the  evil. 

Shrubbzbt  is  a  garden,  or  portion  of 
a  garden,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
shrubs. 

Sbbubs  are  trees  of  a  dwarf  growth, 
not  exceeding  in  height  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  unless  they  are  oUmbeni,  and  having, 
if  permitted,  branches  and  foliage  cloth- 
ing the  entire  length  of  their  stems. 
I     Shutb'bxa.  See  Conto'lyulus  bi'colob. 
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SHtJTTnco>up  is  closing  the  lights  of 
frames,  pits,  greenhouses,  and  stoves, 
which  have  been  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air. 

Sibba'ldia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Sibbald, 
of  Edinburgh.  Nat.  ord.,  Boaeworlt 
[Hosaceie].  Linn.,  yPentandria  b-Pen- 
Ugynia,   Allied  to  Potentilla.) 

Seeds,  but  chiefly  by  dWitioD  of  the  plant  in 
•pring :  flbry,  sandy  loam,  and  fibry  peat.  Tbey 
are  best  kept  as  little  alpines,  in  pou,  protectecl 
from  frost  and  wet  in  winter,  and  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun  in  summer. 

9.  tr^eia  (npripht).  1.  Pink.  July.  Siberia.  ISOO* 
Herbaceous. 

—  paroijii/ra  (small-flowered),  i.  Yellow.  July. 

Cappadocia.    Herbaceous. 

—  proeu'mbem  (lying>down).    |.  Yellow.    July. 

Britain.    Evergreen  trailer. 

Siberian  Crab.    Py'rvs  prunifo'lia, 
Siberian  Pea-tkee.    Caraya'na. 
Sibtho'rpia.    (Named  after  Dr,  8ib- 
ihorpf  of  Oxford.      Nat  ord.,  FigworU 
[Scrophulariaceffi].   Linn.,  14-2>i<fy/iamia 
%'Angiosperfnia,) 

Yellow-flowered  trailers.  Seeds  and  divisions  of 
the  plant  in  spring;  moist,  sandy,  shady  peat- 
border.  Prostra'ta  requires  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

8.  Buropm'a  (European).    |.    July.    England. 
^pro«tra'/a  (trailing).  4*  June.  Madeira.  1771. 

Si'oA.  A  name  adopted  from  Theo- 
phrastus  for  an  extensive  group  of  Mal- 
lotmoorUf  of  which  the  true  genenc  name 
is  Crista'nay  and  the  best  species  are  re- 
moved to  Abutilon. 

Sideri'tis.  Ironwort.  (From  nderot, 
iron ;  supposed  power  of  healing  wounds 
hy  iron.  Nat.  ord.,  Lipworts  [Lamiaces]. 
Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2-Angiospermia,  Al- 
lied to  Marubiura.) 

Yellow-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  spe> 
cifled.  tieeds;  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in 
summer ;  divi»ion  of  the  plant  in  spring ;  dry, 
aandy,  or  chalky  soil ;  well  fitted  for  knolls  and 
banks. 

HARDT   HERBACEOUS. 
8.  iloma'fia  (Roman).  1.  July.  Italy.  1740.  Annual. 

—  terra' ta  (saw-/eaoed).  1.  August.  Spain.  1818. 
'-spint/ta  (spiny).    1^.    August.    Spain. 

HARDT  EVERGREENS. 
8.  teordioVdet   (seordium-like).    1.    September. 

France.    1697. 
^  ""^tUpiftM  (alpine).  1.  July.  Pyrenees.  1897. 

—  — —  angiuti/oUia  (narrow-leaTed).    1 .    July. 

Pyrenees.     1597. 

—  elongn'ta  (lengthened).  August.  Spain.  182S. 

Half-hardy. 

—  T%u'rico  (Taurian).    1^.  July.  Tanria.   I8S3. 

HALF-HAROT  EVERGREENS. 
8.  angusti/(/lia  (narrow-leaved).  1.  July.  Spain. 

1820. 

—  eAam«i2rt/b'/Ja  (gennander-leared).    1.   July. 

Spam.    1810. 

—  iite(A^/ia  (holly-leaved).    14.    ?mj,    Lefant. 


Spaia.    ITtL 
1.  While.  Jalr* 
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A  iMo'fui  (boary).    !'•    July. 

—  l4ueatitth«  (white-flvw«rea.  • 

Spain.    1833. 
-^  perfa^liatH  (kaf-st«m-picreed). 

Leraat.    17Si. 
^  4rrffle»  (Syrian).   U.    J«ly.    Lataat.    \m» 

Sideeodb'ndroh.     Iron-tree.    (From 

iiderog,  iron,  and  dendroid,  a  tree ;  from 

hardness  of  wood.    Nat.  ord.,  Ciuckommii 

[Cinohouacee].    Linn^  4fTetrmmdrm  1- 

MofMgynia,    AUianee  near  to  IxonL) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    CBttiii|«  of  ripe 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasB,  and  us  a  bosbI 
sandy,  flbry  loam,  flbir  peat,  and  lesi- 
Winter  temp.,  fiO*  to  fte*  ;  aomaaar.  6e"  to  t^. 

9.  tr\fi&rum  (three-flowered).  M.  Pink.  W.ia^ 
1703. 

Sieoesbb'csia.  (Named  after  /.  6. 
Siegeibeekf  a  German  botanist.  Nat  ofd, 
ComposUeB  [Asteraceie].  Linn.,  lO-^fs- 
gene$ia  2'8uper^fiuaJil  liance  nearEdipia.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  anauala. 
hotbed,    in  April;    seedlings    pricked 
finally  turned  out  into  the  flower-gan' 
beginning  of  June ;  iich«  light,  —gtdj  1 

9.  eordtfi/lia  (beait-kaTed).  M.  Aogwst. 
ISSfi. 

—  Ibe'rica  (lberiaa).l.White.ABc«st.Ibetia.lRi. 
->  wrientu'lia  (eastern).  S.  September.  Imlia.  ipa 

—  triangutafrit  (triangular).  9.  Anfoat.  Mcnea. 

1816. 

SnsYE'RSTA.  (Named  after  M.  SUvm, 
a  Russian  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  RosttimU 
[Bosaceae].  linn.,  l2-Ico$andriM  S-My. 
gynia.    Allied  to  Geum.) 

Hardy,  vellow-flowered,  herbaeeoos  peieaai^ 
Seeds,  and  diriaion  of  the  plaat  ia  apringi  iigl^ 
sandy  soil. 

S.  aneuumofim  (anemone-like).  ^.  Jalj.  Kaa^ 
schatka.    ISSO. 

—  Aila'ntiea  (Atlantic).  May.  SonthEwopc.  liia 

—  ^/ociV/is  (icy),    i.    July.     Siberia.     IStfL 
-^  monta'iui  (mountain).  ^.  Jtdj.  Aoalna.  liV. 

—  Pc'e/ru  (Peck's).    4.    July.    N.  Aomt.    I8S1 

—  re'pianM  (creeping). 4'  July.  Swuserland.  ISC* 

—  n/aea  (rosv).  4.  May.  Rocky  BlountaiBs.  ISSJ. 

—  trift&ra  (three-flowered).  4-  Joly-  tdumaxam^ 

1896. 

Sile'ne.  Catchfly.  (From  ftaJosit,  sa- 
liva ;  from  the  gummy  secretion  oa  the 
leaves  of  some,  which  entraps  small  Sie^ 
Nat.  ord.,  Clovewortt  [CarrophjUace*]. 
Linn.,  IQ-Decandria  Z-Trigj/niaJ) 

All  freely  by  aeeda.  Anaoala,  is  tlM  eoca 
garden,  in  April,  and  many,  if  sown  in.  Sentcm- 
ber,  will  bloom  very  early;  tbc  low-frowiBf 
ones  arc  rery  suitable  for  knolls  and  rock-wwka. 
Herbaceous  ones  also  by  divtMon,  and  bv  cwt- 
tiogs  of  the  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a^iad- 
light,  in  summer;  shrubby  onea  by  tnmiM 
means ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

OREENHOUSE   BIENNIALS. 
8.  crtU9\fa^Ha  (thick-leaved).    I .    Bidwd.    Ja]y. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I7#4> 

—  gigft^***^  (gigandc).S.White.Jnne.Afirica.l7aa 

—  orna'ta  (ornamental).   S.   Purple.   July.  Ckpt 

of  Good  Bepe.    \J7^ 
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Aogiut.    Cape 


of  Good  Hope.    177<' 

BAUFHABDY  HERBACEOUS. 
5.  aeau^lis  (ttemleu)'    |«    Roae.    Jnly.    Britvn. 
tf'Ma  (white),   i-    White.   July.   Britain. 

—  fafmina  (femmle).    Red.   Julj;   Scotland. 
— ejnea'pa    (uapeleu).     i.     Red.     July. 

Switserland.    1819> 

—  — —  maf*  (male).    Rose.    Jaly.    Scotland. 
^foMria   (faba-irawtf).     |.      White. 

Sicily.    1781. 

—  /ru/ieo'Mi  (abrabby).   1^.  Piok.  June. 
1699.    ETei^reen. 


1.    Purple. 


July. 
Sidiy. 
June. 


—  Moeimia'na   (If ocini'a). 

Bfezioo.     1827* 

—  ^peeto'M  (tbowy).    1.    Scarlet.    Jane.    1843. 

HARDY  AKNDALB,  &0, 
S,  JKgfpt¥aea   (Efryptian).      1.     Pink.      July. 
Egypt.     1800. 

—  arme'ria  (Sweet  WiUiam),   1^.  Pink.  Anguat. 

England. 
a'Ma  (white).    White. 

—  aactfndene  (aacending).   }.  Red.  Jane.  Spain. 

iKas. 

<-~  mt^'eUtn  (atodon).  |.  Pink.  June.  Levant.  178I. 

—  bVcoUnr  (twf»-€olottred).    1.    Stripfd.    June. 

France.     1810. 

—  Cm»arientia    (Canary).      4.      Bed.      Jane. 

Madeira.     18S2. 

—  eenuioede*  (cerastium-like).  |.  White.  July. 

South  Europe.    17Sf. 
'— a*emm<A<^o'/ja  (wallflower-leaved).    1.    B«i. 
July.    Swan  River.    1821. 

—  eoUnra'ta    (coloured).      1.      Purple.      Jane. 

Morocco.    I819. 
—'  eompafeia  (compact).     1^,     Pink.     Aaguat. 

Caucaaua.    1823.    Biennial. 
-—  eonre'tta  fcrowded).  ).Pink.Jttne.OTeeee.l8l8. 

—  Creticn    (Cretan).    |.    Oreen,    white.    July. 

Crete.    1 7^2.    Biennial. 

—  Ceere'fi  (Caerei'a).    3.    White.    June.    lUl. 

—  epU9Ulii/lt/ra  (cylindrical-flowered).     I.    Kcd. 

June.    Levant.     1824.    BienniaL 

—  dfeeo/or  (varioua-coloured).    4*    R*<*  •   April. 

Greece.    18I7> 

—  iUMrti/o'iia  (varioua4eaved).  1.  Purple.  June. 

1820. 
^>  ^UganM  (elegant).  14.  Whito.  June.  Portugal. 
1810. 

—  geminijlo'ra  (twin> flowered).  1.  Purple.  June. 

I8I6. 

—  lfra'tft/<«  (slender).    1.    White.    Jnly.     1823. 

—  hi'tpidu  (briitly).  I .  Cream. June. Barbary.  1 8 1 7 
•—  /6e'ri<Ki (Iberian).  1.  White.  June.  Iberia.  IH?s. 
^~  itnMen'ta  (imbricated),     l^*    White.    Juue. 

N.  Africa      1818. 
_  JiaFHe*  (Italian).    1^.    White.    May.    Italj. 

1759.    Biennial. 
^^fmnen^li*  (youthful).  2.  White.  June.    IS35. 

—  tufceru  (torn).    M.   White.    July.    C«acaau«. 

1818.    Biennial. 

—  iaa^/l&ra  (looae-flowered).    1.    White.    June. 

Spain.     18i0. 
— '  linif&Ua  (flax-leaved).  I.  Green,  yellow.  July. 

Portugal.     I8I7. 
-^  i<MV'eow''i«  (lonir-itemmed).    1.    Red.   June. 

Spain.    1818. 
*—  tjiuita'niea  (Portugueae).    I.     Pink.    June. 

Purtugal.    17Sa. 
«— ffitt/itTfo'ra  (many-flowered).  1.  White.  June. 

Hungary.    1794.    Biennial, 
loro'/if  (grove).  1.  White.  June.  Hungary. 

I8I6.    Biennial. 

^ra  (night-flowering),   S.    Pink.   Jttly.  i 
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S.  noetufma  (nighl).    S.    Brown.    JaXy.    Soote 
Europe.     IflSS. 

—  ngetafntha  (night*flowered).  14.  Bzown.  July* 

1815. 

—  imverMna  COliver'a).  Red.  July.  Aleppo.  1818. 
~  oreAf'(/ea(orchid-llke).  Ro«e.Jttne.Levant.l781. 

—  pefndula  'drooping).  1.  Red.  June.  Sicilv.  1731. 

—  pei/o/io'Va  (leaf-atem-plerced).  1^.  Red.  June. 

Levant.    1817*    Biennial. 
•^  j>f<»te  (painted).  2.  Pink.  July.  France.  I817. 

—  Porte'nsiM  (Oporto).     1.    Pink.    July.    Pur< 

tugal.     1759. 

—  PeammVtie  (Ptammitia).    14.    Cream.    Juno. 

1818.    Biennial. 

—  jivmt'Uo  (dwarf).  |.  Pink.  June.Germany.  1 9'>8. 

—  quinqut'Vu'lnera  (five-wounded).    1.    Blood. 

Julv.    England. 

—  ramo'««  (oranchy }.  1 .  White.  July  .Barbary .  1 820. 

—  rmmotVuima  (branchieat).    l^.    Boae.    June. 

Candia.    Bienntaf. 

—  reUeuiafto   (netted).    1.    Roae.    July.    Bar- 

bary.    180<. 

—  nt^e'/Za  (imall-red).    4*    Vltth.    May.    Por- 

tugal.   1785. 

—  tabmleto'rum  (gravd-plt).  I.  Purple- June.1810. 

—  teeumdiflo^ra  (aid^-flowering).  1.  Purple.  June. 

Spain.    1820. 

—  itrfcta  (ailky).     14.     Pink.     July.     South 

Europe.     1801. 

—  ifnUmlarta  (apatulate).  i.  Purple.  June.  Can* 

caaua.     1823.    Biennial. 

—  alrfettt  (upright).  1^.  Purple.  June.Spain.  1803. 

—  tenui/o'lia   (Ine-Wved).    1.    Purple.    June. 

Uahnria.    1220. 

—  tridenta'ta  (three-toothed),    i.    Pink.    M^y. 

Barbary.    1823. 

—  umdula/o'lia  (wavy-leaved).  Red.  June.  Sar- 

dinia.   1829. 

—  twqier/i'iia  (evening).   S.   Roee.   July.    Bdt- 

Uny.    1790. 

—  vite&UL  (clammy).  9.  White.  June.  LevAOi. 

1/31.    Biennial. 

—  viaeonuVma  (clammieat).!.  June.  Naplea.m4* 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  Alta^ieaikXtkic).!  .Yellowish.  Auffuat.AUa{.  1 431 . 

—  atnm^na  (pleaaing).  I. While. July .Tarury.l 779. 

—  anguMti/o'Um  (narrow-leaved).  1.  White.  July. 

Europe.    1817> 

—  apri'ca  (sunny).    Ruaaia.     1837. 

—  c<c«/nY(/«a  (turfy).  4>  Pink.  June.Caueaaua  1822. 

—  campanula  {heW- flowered).    |.    Green,  white. 

July.    Piedmont.     1823. 

—  cdr'na  (hjanr).     1^.    Red.    June.    1824. 

—  Cafspiea  (Caspian).  |.  Pink.  Jane.  Cauciaas. 

1023. 

—  CtOetA^r'a  (Catetby'a).    1.   Piok.   Jane.    Cm» 

rulina.     1810. 

—  eath&Uca  (uni venal).  14<   Green,  white.  Aii« 

gu«t.    Italy.     1711. 

—  dUor^o'/^e  (chiora-Ieaved).   I.   Lilac,  yellow. 

Auieuat.    Armenia.     179fl> 
<— dUoro'n^Aa  (pale-AowereM).  14.  Green,  white. 
July.    Germany.     I7S2. 

—  eiHafta  (hdr-f ringed).  |.  Purple.  June.  Crete. 

1804. 

—  eordif&lui  (heart-leaved).     4.    Pink.    Jone. 

Piedmont.     IHI9. 

—  Ct/rdca^Corsican).  I. Purple.  June  Coraica.1620. 
•—depre'taia    (depressed).     4*     White.     June. 

Iberia.    I8I6. 

—  ^'«a  (spreading).    1.   White,  yellow.    July. 

Volga.     1823. 

—  ela'ta  (ttSi).   3.    White.   June.  Tauria.   18I9< 
"JimUrit^ta  {Mngt-flowered).  2|.  White.  Jane. 

Caoeasua.    1803. 

8b 
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S^Jhib^ieeru  (yeUowish).     f.     TeHow.    Jnne. 

Hungary.     1804. 
^gUmeiff/tia  (milky- green-lcared).     ^.     Bed. 

June,    bpain.    1880. 

—  graminif&lia  (graM-leaved).  a.  White.  Jnne. 

Altai.    181  g. 

—  nptofphUa  (chalk-loTing).^. White. Jane. ltS9. 

—  HiMpJniea  (Spanish).  ^.  Red.  June.Spain.lSiQ. 
~  if^a7a  (inflated).  1.  White.  Julv.  Britain. 
hirsu'ia  (hairy).    White.    BriUln. 

—  infrcfetti  (broken).  White.  July.  Hungary.  1 800. 

—  Imdniafta  (cnt-petaitti),    1#.    Seariet.    July. 

8.  Amer.     I8SS.  

-■^  UUifi/tia   (broad-leaved).     1.    White.    Jnly. 

Barbarr.     1817* 
— *  loM^o'ra  (long-fiowered).   U.  Lilae,  pniple. 

Auguit.    Hungary.    1/93. 
— >  MMiW'fcina  (tea).   {.White.  August.   Britain. 
'-—/o're-ple'NA  (double-flowered).  1.  White. 

August.     England. 

—  utoUi'asima  (softest).  1 .  Pink.Augttst.Italy. 1 739. 
~  o«ymoi'(/M  (basil-like).    1.    April.    18*23. 
•"ovafta  (t^'tenved).    1.    White.    June.    N. 

Amer.     182Q. 

—  porado'jTtf  (paradozieal).  1.  Pink.  July.  Europe. 

—  par^fo'Ua  (smaU-leaTed).li.  Pink.  June  1817> 
— /}a'to/a(spreading).  I .  White.  July.Barbary.l  823. 

—  Penmytvafniea  (Penn«yl?aniaa;.  1.  Bed.  June. 

N.  Amer.     I80S. 
'^petrm'a  (rock).|.  White.  July.  Hungary,  isn. 
'^pUo'sa  (shaggy).  White.  August.  Europe.  1739' 
•— |M/xpAy'//a(mapy-leaTed).    I.   White.   June. 

Attstr.a.  1800. 
^proeu'mdens  (lying-down),    f.    Pink.    June. 

Siberia.     18SS. 

—  pitAe'ceefM(downy ).  1 .  Pnrple.Jul7.GoTdca.  1818. 
-^  quadridentafia    (four-toothed).     |.     White. 

June.     Alps.     1822. 
-' fuadri'/lda  (four-deft).     ^.     White.     June. 
Verona.     1818. 

—  »</fe'jra  (bent-back).  I.  Purple.  June.  Bouth 

Europe.    \7'26. 

—  rafgia  (royal).  I^.  Crimaon.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1811. 

—  repent  (creeping).  1.  Pink.  August.  Siberia. 

1:033. 

—  lUquie'nii  (Requien*s).  ^.  White,  red.   Jnne. 

Corsica.  1823. 
-'•MfiTVara  (saxifrage).  4*   Fleah.  July.  France. 

1040. 

^  SeAoy/a  (ScbafU).  4.  Rose.  April.  Keridach 

1844. 
^  S<5tMca  (Siberian),   l^,  Rom.  July.  Siberia. 

17"S. 
—'  $perguii/o'Ha  (tpurry- leaved).      (•      White. 

June.    Armenia.     1817* 
-^  wteaa*ttt  {•it-leared).    1.    White.    July.    rf. 

Amer.     I696. 

—  9tplt/ga  Ovge^styled).    ^.    Yellowish.    July. 

1831. 
«-  ewpt'na  (supine).  {.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus.  1804. 

—  Tata'rica  (Tartarian).  S.  White.  July.  Russia. 

179«. 

—  tefnuiM  (slender).  |.  Cream.  July.  Siberia.  1810. 

—  Valium  (Valiesian).  4.  Fleah.  July.  Switier- 

land.     1765. 

—  Tir^'m'ca  (Virginian).   1.    Purple.   July.    N. 

Amer.  1/83.  % 
"  wUeaginoi'dei  (yiscago-like).   |.    Pink.   June. 

Dauria.  1824. 
»  Woige'msi*  (Wolga).     Green,  yellow.     July. 

Wolga.     lRfi4. 

Silk  Cotton-tree.    Bo'mbax. 
Silk-tree.    Jca'cia  jutibri'ssin, 
SiXAHu'BA.   (The  Guiana  name.  Nat. 


ord.,  Quasitiads  [Simarabfteea]. 

lO'Decandria   L-Monoffynia,      Allied    to 

Quassia.) 

Stove,  yellowiah- white -flowered  tsugiutna, 
from  the  West  Indiea.  Cutdoge  of  ihc  lipa 
shouu  in  sand,  under  a  bcU-glaas,  and  in  a 
strong,  moist  heat;  flbry  peat,  and  lig^  fbrr 
loam.  Winter  Ump.,  6ft°  to  fif^f  sunBHr,  fP 
to  Bi**, 

S.  exce'Ua  Oofty).    40.    181  ft. 
— 'gin it'ctt  (milky-green)-    1814. 

—  qjfflemtt'liM  (ahop).     10     17t0. 

Sina'pis.  Mustard.  (From  Um  Cehia 
nap,  applied  to  the  cabbage  tribe.  NaL 
ord.,  Crue\fcr$  [BrassicAceaej.  Tina, 
15-  Tctradyfutmia, ) 

Hardy,  yellow.flowered  annuals.  3ev  M  mva^a. 

5.  a'lba  (wUte).    8.    June.    Britnin. 

—  /rute'«eeiM  (shrubby),  l^.  July.  Madcim.  I7«7* 

—  ni'gra  (black).    4.     May.    Britain. 

^ -^— tuV^'da  (turgid).    4.     May.    Britasa. 

l^Koiga'ta  (smooch).  4.  If  ay.  E.  lad.  I»19. 

^  fsaMb'eaa'/u  (naked-stemmed).  1.  Jaaa.  Spas. 
1818. 

SiNaA'KA.  (From  Hnya-timffa,  the  nanoe 

in  Ouiana.  Nat  ord.,  CapparUU  [Cap- 

paridacese].  Linn.,    Id-Po^onina  i- 

Monogynia,  Allied  to  GratasYa.) 

store  eTergrcen  climber.  Cntdng*  of  lm«i^ 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaaa,  and  ia  hoOam- 
heat,  in  Hay  {  sandy  loam  and  fibrf  peat,  W 
temp.,  65®  to  05° ;  summer,  60°  to  as^. 

S,  OtcioiM'fMii  (Goianan).  Whita.  Jaaa 

my* 

SiKOUMG.  Thinning  seedlingB  so  tfatt 
two  do  not  tonch  each  other. 

SiKNi'NOiA.  (Named  alter  W.  Svunrng, 
a  German  gardener.  Nat.  ord.,  O^ntr- 
worts  [GesneracesB].  Linn^  l^JDhiy- 
namia  2-Angiospermia,) 

We  have  retained  thia  genua,  the  aane  bntf 
in  common  use ;  but  the  apcciea  are  Glostiiw. 
Stove  erergreena.    For  culture,  see  Ga'evaaa. 

J 


S.guttafia  (spotted).    14.     Yellow, 
Braitl.     1827' 

—  f0'/(«n'(  Heller's).    1.    Whita, 

Rio  Janeiro.    1827. 
•  ee/afTaa  (velTety).  U-  YeUow.  Ji 

1827. 
-^nUkfta  (shaggy),    l^.    Yellow, 

Braail.    1827. 

Sipboca'mftlos.  (FromM>Aoji,  atobp. 

and  kampjflos,  a  curve ;    shape   of  tbo 

flower.  Nat.  ord.,  ix>Mi<i^  [Lobeliaeae^ 

Linn.,  b-Pentattdria  l-A/ono^aaa.) 

Cuttings  root  readily ;  thoae  which  ai«  herb^ 
ceous  are  best  struck  from  the  young  shoots 
several  inches  in  length,  aa  they  rise  horn  iM 
root  in  spring ;  bieotor  and  betml^a^ihu  arc  har^ 
in  sheltered  places. 

HAItDT. 
t,  behdmf&ttma  (birch-leaved),    t.    Bad.  j€t^» 
July.    Braxil.     1849.    Deeidwosu. 

—  ktfenlur  (two-colonrad).  a.  Red,  yalloer.  AfA 

Georgia.    1895.    £vei||i«aa. 
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OBKBNHOU8E  EYEROBBBlrfl. 

&  eoet^netu  {9K»x\tUJhwtre4).  3.  Scarlet.  Julj. 
Brasil. 

<—  duptoserra'tuB  (double-MW-toaned).  9.  Red. 
Brasil.    1847. 

'^  UmUmi/o'iiua  (lantana- leaved).  Bom.  July. 
Orgua  MounUini.     1841. 

— glabriu'aculut  (rather-iinooth).  3.  Pur- 
plish-red.   April.    Caraceas.     I847. 

—  iongipedmncutafhu  (long-flower-Htalked).     3. 

Bed.  January.  Organ  Mountaiiu.   1841. 
STOYE   EVEBaBE£NS. 
S.  gigante'tu  (gigantic).     Yellow,   red.      New 
Oranada. 

—  glanduli/sus  (glanded-ea/jrjre<0>  9*  Red.  July. 

BogoU.     1845. 

—  Ouiane'n*i$  (Guianan).    Guiana.    1847. 

—  l/ane<ff^o'nM  (Manettia.flo\vered).   1.   Red, 

yellow.    April.    New  Granada.     1848. 
— -  9m*mro9tt/ma  (amall.mouthed}.      3.      Scarlet. 
September.    New  Granada.     1844. 

—  Orbigyanua    /D'Orbiny'a).  Yellow  and  scarlet. 

Valparaiso.    1850. 

—  ^—  eri'miuM  (showy).      Dark  violet.     New 

Granada.    1850. 
-*'  — —  e'legans  (elegant).     Bright   red.     New 
Granada.     184g.  " 

—  retietUa'tuB  (netted).    Violet.    New  Granada. 

1850. 

—  9eafnden8  (climbing).    Scarlet.    Peru.    1847. 

—  Suriitame'tui*  (Sufinam).   3.    Orange.   April. 

S.  Amer.    1/86. 

S1S800  Wood.    Dalbe'rgia  SVsaoo. 

SiS's'UBBiuM.  (A  classical  name  for 
■ome  plant.  Nat.  ord.,  Cruci/ers  [Cru- 
cifene].    Linn.,  lH'Tetmdynamia.) 

Many  species,  all  but  one  mere  weeds.  This  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  young  shoou  in  spring ; 
Aoe»  best  with  greenhouse  tr^tment,  but  requires 
at  least  a  cold  pit  in  cold  winters;  eominon, 
sandy  loam. 

8,  mUl^oflium  (milfoiUtwtd).  1^.  Yellow.  Jum. 
Canaries.    1779'    Evergreen. 

Sipho'nia.  (From  siphon^  a  tube,  or 
pipe.  Nat.ord.,  Spurycworts  [Eupborbi- 
ace88].    linn.,  21-Monafcia  10-Monadcl- 

The  Braiilian,  or  Bottle  India-rubber  is  the 
produce  of  this  shrub.  Stove  evergreen  shrub. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots,  dried  at  the  base. 
Inserted  in  sand,  under  a  large  glass,  in  bottom - 
best ;  sandy,  fibry  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp.,  50^  to  6o<* ;  summer,  W*  to  86^ 

S,  Cahu'chu  (Cahuchu).    6.    Guiana.    18S3. 

SisTRi'Kcmuir.     (From  syt,  a  pig,  and 

rynchoSf  a  snout ;  swine  grub  out  the  roots 

for  food.      Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iiidaceae]. 

Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  d-Folygynia,) 

Herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  and  offwts  in 
spring  i  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

HABDY. 
8.  afneqn  (two-edged),    l.     Blue.     June.    N. 
Amer.     iCgs. 

—  Caii/o'mieum  (Califomian).  j.  Yellow.  July. 

California.     1790. 

—  Cumtn^ngH  (Cumming's).    1.   Cream.    July- 

N.  Amer.    1833. 

—  giMieophy'Uum  (milky-gTeen-Ieared).  f .  Blue. 

August.    N.  Amer.    J  83*. 


S.  grtmd^/U/rum  Ovg*-flowered).     |.      White. 

Mav.    N.  Amer.     1830. 
<*  msMrona'^m  (apine-pointed).  }.   Blue.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1819. 


1.    Blue.     June.     N. 
Yellow.     June* 
4*      Yellow. 


9. 


Blue.     June. 


Chili. 
Yellow. 


1MV0. 

May. 


Yclloi 


^Nutta'Ui  (Nuttall's). 
Amer.     1823. 

—  ttrit^tum  (channelled). 

Mexico.    1788. 

—  tenuifi/lium   (slender-leaved). 

May.    8*  Amer.     1810. 
HALF-HARDY. 
3.  Bermudtafnum  (Bermuda).    1. 
Bermudas.     1732. 

—  ChUe'nae  (Chilian).  Blue.  July 

—  conoolnftum  (encircling).    ^. 

8.  Amer.    1810. 

—  gramini/o'iiwn  (grass-leaved),     i 

April.     Chill.     1825. 

—  -^—pw'm»/am  (dwarf),  i.  Yellow.    October. 

Chili. 

—  Air<c'//t«m  (slightly-hairy).    {.    White.    July, 

N.  Amer.  1830. 
-^  iridi/o'tium  (iris-leaved).    ^.    Yellow.    June. 

8.  Amer.  1833. 
^jufnceum  (reed-like).    |.   Lilae.   June.    Chili. 

1832. 

—  lafgum  (loose).  ^.  Yellow.  June.  8.  Amer.  1819. 

—  lute'teeru  (yellowish).   2^.    Yellowish.    Juue« 

Chili.    1830. 

—  btfteum  (yellow).  4*  Yellow.   June.   S.  Amer. 

1823. 

—  maeroee'phaium  (large-headed),  l^*  Yellowish. 

July. 

—  macuia'tum  (spotted-pe/a/etf).      1.     Tellow- 

spotted.    June.    Chili.     1830. 

—  majaUe(Muj).  Yellow.  May.  Valparaiso.  1833. 

—  tniera'nthMm  (small-flowered).     4*     Yellow. 

June.    S.  Amer.     1815. 

—  odorati'a$imum  (sweetest  -  scented).     White. 

June.    8.  Amer.     1828. 

—  |Mi/m//o'/tum  (palm-leaved).    1.    White.    Fe- 

bruary.   Braail.     1823.    Stove. 

—  pcduncu/Wiiin  (ton^r-flower-stalked).   1.   Yel- 

low.   September.    Chili.     I827. 
•^ptiea^tum  (folded).     2.      White.      Febriiary. 
W.  Ind.    1779<    Stove. 

—  ^ecii/sMm  (showy).  1.  Blue.  Juno.  Chili.  1830. 

Sitolo'biuu.  (From  st/os,  wheat,  and 
lobos,  a  lobe ;  shape  of  the  lobes  of  the 
fronds.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [  Polypodiace»] . 
Linn.,  2^'CryptogamUi  l-FUicat,) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  FaaRa. 

S.  adiantoi'de§  (maiden*hair-like).  May.  W.  Ind. 
1834. 

-—cunea'tum  (wedge-shaped).  May.  Isle  of 
Luson. 

"  Dcmatlioi'det  (Davallia-like,  May.  N.  Hol- 
land.    1833. 

—  disee'ctum  (dissected).    Winter.    E.  Ind. 

—  jfo'rctifufn  (weak).    April.     Isle  of  Luson. 

—  gtutinv'gum  (clammy).    April.    E.  Ind. 

-—  pitatiu'eeutum  (alightly-hairy).  September. 
£.  Ind. 

—  jmnc^i/u'^KiM  (dotted-lobed).  April.  N.Amer. 

3  822. 

—  mbigim/sutn  imddjh    May.    Brasil.     164U 

Si'UM.  (From  sin,  the  Cel  tie  for  water, 
Nat.  ord.,  l/mbclli/ers  [UmbelliferacesBj. 
Linn.,  1!>-Pentandria  Z-Vigynia.) 

All  weeds,  except  the  following.    See  Skiakit. 

8.  sisa'rum  (skirret)  1.  White.  August.  China* 
1548. 
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Sn'Mim.  (From  SAtmmt,  the  Japan- 
ese name.  Nat.  ord.,  Citronworts  [Au- 
rantiaceaB] .  Linn.,  4-  Tetrandria  1  -Mono- 
fynia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  ihrub.  Fropftgnted  from  cut- 
ting*, and  enltivated  like  the  hardy  erergreen 
D<iphnea. 

8.  Japo'niea  (Japuieee}.  S.  White.  April.  Japan. 
185S. 

Skinme'iu.      (Named    after    Captain 

JSkinneTf  a  botanist.   Nat.  ord.,  Bindweeds 

[Oonvolyulacee].      Linn.,   fi-Pentatuiria 

I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Calystegia.) 

Store  herbaeeous.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed^  in  iprin^  t 
and  cutting!  of  the  young  ahoots  in  apring,  m 
aandy,  light  aoilf  and  in  a  aweet  bottom-heat ;  rich, 
light  flhnr  loam,  and  a  little  peat.  Winter  temp., 
ftS*  to  0<r  {  summer,  60^  to  8S^ 

8,  emaftit(/§m  (turfj).  Yellow.  May.  E.  Ind.  18S7* 

Skirret.  {8i'um  sisa'rum.)  Sow  at  the 
end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  in  drills 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  twelve 
inches  apart.  Thin  the  plants  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  In  autumn  they  will  be 
fit  for  use  like  parsnips.  By  Offsets. — 
Old  roots  throw  off  these  in  the  spring, 
when  they  may  he  slipped  off,  and 
planted  in  rows  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Soil,  —  A  light,  rich  loam  is  best, 
trenohtid,  with  a  little  manure  dug  in 
with  the  bottom  spit.  To  save  Seed,  let  a 
few  of  the  old  roots  run  up  in  spring ; 
they  ripen  their  seed  in  the  autumn. 

Skuij.cap.    'Scvtella'ria. 

Suify  6rui.    See  Selanprza. 

SuppERWOBTf .    See  Galcbola'sia. 

Slips  are  young  shoots  torn  off  from 
the  parent  plant,  so  that  they  have  a 
heel  of  older  wood  attached  to  them. 
(See  Cuttings  for  culture.)  Slips^  also, 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  side  beds  of 
the  kitchen,  not  immediately  in  contact 
vrith  the  walls  or  fences. 

Slos-tbeb.     Pru*nus  spino*sa» 

Sluos  are  of  many  species,  and  the 
smaller  are  much  more  injurious  to  the 
gardener  than  those  of  a  larger  size, 
hecause  they  are  much  less  discernible, 
and,  their  ravages  being  more  gradual, 
are  not  at  once  detected.  They  are 
effectually  destroyed  by  either  salt  or  lime ; 
and  to  secure  the  contact  of  these  with 
their  bodies,  it  is  best  first  to  water  the 
^il  where  they  harbour  with  lime-water 
in  the  evening  when  they  are  coming  out 
to  feed,  sprinkling  the  surface  at  the 
same  time  with  dry  lime,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  applying  a  surface -dressing 
of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per 
If  cabbage-leaves  are  spread  upon 


the  sarfaoe  of  land  infested  bj  sfaigs 
they  will  resort  to  their  under  ndas,  and 
thus  they  may  be  trapped;  but  lime  and 
salt  are  most  efficacious.  lime-water 
may  be  poured  over  wall  trees  infetted 
with  them,  and  they  may  be  syringed 
with  it  as  well  as  with  water  in  which 
gas  liquor  has  been  mixed,  about  half  a 
pint  to  a  gallon.  If  lime  be  sprinUed 
along  the  top  and  at  the  base  of  the 
wall,  renewing  it  weekly,  the  slugs  canBOt 
get  to  the  trees.  Fresh  brewers'  grains, 
placed  in  small  heaps,  are  good  traps  for 
them ;  and  frequent  earth-stirring  helps 
to  banish  them. 

Shbathma'nkia.  (  Named  ftftcrftMitt- 
mann,  an  African  traveller.  Nat.  ocd^ 
Passionworts  [ PassifloracesJ .  T^"w  ^  X^ 
Polyandria  (i-Polygymia,) 

Stovf,  white-flowered  fiiirarwai,  tnm  Stana 
Leone.  Cuttinga  of  ripened  akooCa^  «r  aboN, 
atuRby  aide-ahoota,  in  aand.  nnd«r  a  bcil-f  laaa. 
and  in  bottom-heat  $  aandy,  ftbry  loaaa,  •mdhimm 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  SS^  to  6«"s  mmmeK,4r 
toSA^ 


S.  Utnifttifiu  (amootb-lesMtf).  6. 

—  pii6e'«eeiw  (downy),    to. 

Sulaci'na.     (Diminntive  of 

from  tmiUf  a  scraper;  referring  to  thft 

rough  stems.    Nat.  ord.,  LUfworU  [lifi- 

aceee].  Linn.,  f^-Hexandria  l-Moaoffsm.) 

Hardy  herbaeeona,  white-flowered,  nad 
North  America,  except  where  othi 
Diviaiona  in  apring ;  eommofi,  light  eeil.' 
S.  kifvftia,  (two-leaved),  i.  May.   Mofth 
lft0tf. 

—  &ore«'/<«  (northern).    1.   TeDow.    Ka^.  1^7. 

—  Canaife'iuit  (Canadian).    \.    Jane.     iSll. 
~  ci/io'to  (hair-friaged).    4.    May.    lass. 

—  raeem(/99  (raecmed).    1.     Pale  yurilcw.    Mxf 

1640. 

—  mmo'fa  (branrfay).     t.     Pale  ycDow.    Jlir 

Siberia.    18M. 

—  strlla'ta  (starred)     k.    Mny.     iCiS. 

—  ttifVUa  (three-lenYed}.    i.    Jwoc.    W% 
->  wmAelte'la  (anib«:led).    f.    Mny.    177a. 

Smi'laz.  (From  imUe,  a  scraper;  nMifh, 
prickly  stems.    Nat.  ord.,  8m% 
[Smilacee].    linn.,  2*2-Z>umm 
andria.) 

Saraaparilla  ia  the  produee  of  nanny 
Smilaz.    There  are  ncany  apeciea,  b«t 
following  require  onr  notice,  vhieh  hnve 
green  flower*.    Suckera  from  the- roots  ^ 
rich  loam,  and  a  httle  peat.    They  we 
dimbera.  seldom  flowering.    One  of  tbe 
beautiful  b  ru'6ena^  from  the  red  eelowr  ef  m 
tendrilt.     The  apeciei  from  Cbinn  ahfOald  hann 
the  protectiMn  of  a  cold  pit  or  a  wnll. 
8.  CJbi'ne  (China).    5.    China.    179^ 
•^  ru'den*  (Ttd).    6.    Ju>.    N.  Aomt.    IttS. 

—  sagUt^t/tia  (arrow-lcavnd).    14.    tfijpiwmh«. 

China.     18S0. 
"  smrsaparifUa  (aaraaparilla).  4.  Jaly.  M.  Am». 

1654. 
->  WuiUrii  (Wa]tOT*a).    Tirgiaia. 
^  WaUfifni  (Watwo'e;. «.  Jn(y.  M.  A^.  ifllL 
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SvAiu.    See  Slugs. 

Snail  Flowea.     Phanfolm  caraca'Ua, 

Smakb  Goubd.     Irichosa'nthes, 

Skaks  Root.  Aristolo'chia  serperUa'ria. 

SvkKK  Wood.     Broaimum  AublHU, 

Snapdragon.  Antirrhi'num  and  8Ue*ne 
ontirrhVna. 

Snbezewort.    AchilU*a  Pla'rmiea, 

Snow  is  one  of  the  gardener's  best 
shelters,  and  shonld  never  be  removed 
from  his  ont-door  crops.  It  prevents 
heat  from  radiating  from  them  ;  protects 
them  from  freezing,  drying  blasts,  and, 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  thus  pre- 
vents its  escape  from  them.  We  have 
never  known  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
below  a  covering  of  snow,  colder  than 
S'Z<*y  even  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  above  has  been  28°. 

Snowball  TREE.     FiWmum  o'jmlua, 

Snowberry.    Chioco'cca, 

Snowdrop.  Ane'mont  sylve*$tri»  and 
Qala*nth!us, 

Snowdrop- TREE.    ffaWiia, 

Snowflake.    Leuco'jum. 

SoAP-BoiLBR's  Ashes.    See  Ashes. 

SoAPWORT.     SaponaWia, 

Sobra'lia.  (Named  after i^.  M.  Sobralt 
a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orchidaoee].  Linn.,  2Q-0ynandria  I- 
Jifonantiria.) 

8tOT0  orchids,  grown  in  poU.    Set  OmcaiDt. 

9.  ekktra'ntha  (yellow-flowervd).    Yellow.   June. 

BrasU. 
•^  deee^ra  (comely).  Varioiu.  Jul/.    GuaHmalt. 

1836. 

—  A'eAo'toma  (two-ranked).  Rom,  pnrple.  March. 

Pent. 

—  liliV«/rifm(lilj-,^^«r«rf).W1iite.  July.  Ouiana. 

1840. 

—  wBoem^ntha  (large-flowered).     0.      Criouon. 

September.    Gaatimala.     1 841. 

—  — ^  epli'tidem  (iplendid).  S.  Crimaon.   Sep- 

tember.   Ouatimala.    1840. 
•»«  w^teili*  (atalkleaa).    Pink.    December.    Peru. 
1840. 

—  violafcea  (violet).  Violet,  white.  Jnlj.  Merida. 

Soil.  However  vailing  in  the  propor- 
tions, yet  eveiy  soil  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
salts,  and  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
A  fertile  soil  is  one  which  contains  such 
a  proportion  of  decomposing  matter  and 
of  moistare  as  to  keep  the  crop  growing 
upon  it  always  supplied  with  food  in  a 
state  fit  for  ^e  roots  to  absorb,  yet  not 
so  superabundantly  as  to  render  the 
plants  too  luxuriant,  if  the  object  in 
wiew  is  the  production  of  seed  i  but  for 
the  production  of  those  plants  whose 
foliage  is  the  part  in  request,  as  spinach, 
of  edible  bulbous  roots,  as  onions. 


which  have  a  small  expanse  of  leaves,  so 
as  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  soil  for  nourishment,  there  con 
scarcely  be  an  excess  of  decomposed 
matter  presented  to  their  roots. 

A  subsoil  of  gravel,  mixed  with  clay,  is 
the  best,  if  not  abounding  in  oxide  of 
iron;  for  clay  alone  retains  the  moisture 
on  the  arable  surface  in  too  great  an 
excess ;  and  sand  or  chalk,  on  the  con- 
trary,  carries  it  away  too  rapidly.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  that  to  insure  these 
desiderata  in  any  soil,  at  aU  seasons,  is 
impossible ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  soil 
that  would  do  so  in  one  climate  would 
fail  in  another,  if  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  them  should  differ,  as 
well  as  the  amount  in  inches  of  rain 
which  falls  during  the  same  period.  Thus, 
in  the  western  parts  of  England,  more 
than  twice  as  much  rain  occurs  as  in  the 
most  eastern  counties,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  forty-two  to  nineteen.  A  soil  in 
the  east  of  England,  for  any  given  crop, 
therefore,  may  be  richer  and  more  tena- 
cious than  the  soil  required  for  it  on  the 
western  coast. 

Alumina  (clay)  imparts  tenacity  to  a 
soil  when  applied;  silica  (sand)  dimi. 
nishes  that  power ;  whilst  chalk  and  lime 
have  an  intermediate  effect.  They  render 
heavy  soils  more  friable,  light  soils  more 
retentive.  These  simple  facts  are  impor. 
tant;  two  neighbouring  (gardens,  by  an 
interchange  of  soils,  being  often  rendered 
fertile,  which  before  were  in  the  extremes 
of  tenacity  and  porosity. 

In  affording  warmth  to  plants,  the 
earth  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  power  of  accumulatlDg  and  retaining 
heat  varies  as  much  in  soils  as  the 
proportions  of  their  constituents.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  that  a  rich  black 
mould,  containing  one-fourth  of  vegetable 
matter,  had  its  temperature  increased,  in 
an  hour,  from  6d<>  to  88"  by  exposure  to 
the  sunshine,  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was 
heated  only  to  69*^  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  the  first,  when  removed 
into  the  shade,  cooled  in  half  an  hour 
15°;  whereas  the  latter  lost  only  4°. 
This  explains  why  the  crops  on  tight- 
ooloured,  tenacious  soils  are  in  general 
so  much  more  backward  in  spring,  but 
are  retained  longer  in  verdure,  during 
autumn,  than  those  on  black,  light  soils , 
the  latter  attain  a  genial  warmth  the 
more  readily,  but  part  from  it  with  equai 
speed. 
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The  qnantity  of  soluble  matter  obtain- 
able  from  a  soil  at  any  one  time  is  very 
small,  seldom  exceeding  a  one-tboasandth 
part  of  its  weight ;  and  even  pure  vege- 
table mould,  tbe  <Ubris  of  entirely  putre- 
fied plants,  was  found  by  Saussure  to 
yield  only  ene-eleventh  of  soluble  matter. 
This  mould  was  too  rich  for  horticultural 
pnrposes,  peas  and  beans  grown  in  it 
being  too  luxuriant ;  and  they  were  more 
productive  in  a  soil  containing  only  one- 
twentieth  of  organic  constituents  dissolv- 
able by  water.  Small  in  amount,  how- 
ever, as  are  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
most  fertile  soils,  they  are  necessao'  for 
the  vigorous  vegetation  of  plants ;  for 
when  a  soil  is  deprived  of  those  consti- 
tuents by  frequent  washings  with  boiling 
water,  it  is  much  less  fertile  than  before. 
Liebig  and  others  have  most  illogically 
concluded,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
soluble  extract  contained  in  a  soil,  that 
it  is  of  small  importance,  forgetting  that 
as  fast  as  it  is  taken  by  the  roots  of  the 
erop,  it  is  generated  again  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains. This  is  one  reason  why  fallowing 
isr  beneficial.  Easily  decomposing  matters 
have  been  exhausted  by  successive  crops ; 
and  by  a  year's  rest,  and  exposure  to  the 
putrefactive  agency  of  the  air,  the  more 
stubborn  and  more  slowly  decomposing 
matters  have  time  to  decay  and  accumu- 
late in  the  soil. 

SoiLiNOUP.  Bee  Bashono-up  and 
Earthiko-up. 

So'jA.  (From  $ooja,  the  name  of  a 
sauce  made  from  the  seeds  in  Japan. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceie]. 
Linn.,  }7-Diadelphia  ^-Decandna,  Allied 
to  Dolichos.) 

CI'  -nbinff  ftnnaal.    Seeds  in  May,  Id  the  open 
border,  or  In  a  slight  hotbed  in  April,  mnd  tnne- 
planted. 
8.  Mtpida  (briatlj).S.  Violet.  Joly.  E.  Ind.  1700. 

SoLA'NDRiu  (Named after 2>r. Solander, 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat  ord.,  Night- 
shades [Solanace»].  Linn.,  h-Pentandria 
\-Monogynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  thmbt.  CuttingB  from  flower- 
ing thoota  in  open,  aandy  loam,  and  in  a  brisk 
hottom-heat ;  sandT  loam,  a  little  fibry  peat,  and 
dried  nodules  of  o(d  cow-dnng.  Winter  temp., 
h^  to  00%  and  almost  dry  ;  summer,  W*  to  gO*, 
und  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing. 

£.  jTai«{(/fo'ra  (large-flowered).   15.  Pale  yellow. 
May.    Jamaica.    1781.    Climber. 

—  gutta'ta  (spotted-ylowerMf).    IS.    Pale  yellow. 

Mexico.     1830. 

—  Im'rtit  (smooth-<eanetf).    S.    White.    October. 

—  nftida  (shining).  M.  Yellowiah-white.  £.  Ind. 

isaa. 
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S.  oppotiHfi/lim  (oppoaite-laaTadXi 
Ceylon.     18tO. 

—  virid^o'ra  (green-flowered).     S. 

Amer.    1816. 

Sola'nuk.    Nightsbaile.    (From  mZo*, 
to    comfort;    soothing    narcotic   effect 
Nat.    ord..     Nightshades      [Solanacec] 
Linn.,  6-Pentandria  l-Mofu*gynia.) 

All  freely  by  seeds.  Annoals,  hardy, 
the  open  air;  tender,  in  a  hotbed,  aiid 
planted  in  June;  herbaeeous,  \>r  aimtlar  ■«»•. 
and  diTiston ;  ahrubby,  by  similar  nodes,  a»d 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  and  requirinf  the 
protection  of  a  hou*e  and  temperature,  ia  p*^ 
pnrtion  to  the  place  of  which  thcj  arc  aatises. 
See  Potato. 

HARDT  ANMUAI,S. 

S.  JBthio'pieum  (TAhiopi^n).  l4-  White.  Asr 
gust.    Ethiopia.    1597. 

— /biUojiettVfiinn  (Fontaine's).  TcDov.  Au- 
gust.   Brasil.    181 S. 

—  hetern'ndrum    (rarious-stamened).      TcOsw. 

Julv.*  Missouri.     1837. 

—  keieroda^jnim  (heterodox).  Bloc.  Jaly.  KesioL 

1820. 

—  ni'frum  (black -&ernetf).S.Wbite.JBly..Britaia. 
* melanoet^ratum  (black  cheery).  S.  Wktk 

JuIt.     Virginia.     1830. 

—  obtusi/u'iium  (blunt-lemved). 

—  rastra'tum  (beaked).YeUow July.M < 

HABDY   HERBACKOUS. 
S»  eardiophp'ttum  (heart-leaved).  1. 
Mexico.     1840.    Tuberous. 

—  erP^um  (cnrledi.     18.    Bio*.    Ji 

1824.    Evergreen. 

—  demi'ssum  (humble).     1^.     J%aM. 

1 S40.    Tuberous. 

—  eiuberi/$um   (tuberios).    9.     Purple. 

ChUu     1 833. 

—  iu6er(/sum    (tuberous.    Po/«lo).    t. 

July.    P^rn.     1S07' 

OREKM HOUSE  AXHVJLLB, 
S.fuset^tum  (dusky).    14* 
Amer.     1817* 

—  melonge*nm  {egg-plant).  Violet.  ^ 

1697. 

—  — —  ovi'gerwn  (egg-bearing).   S. 

Africa.    1597. 

fru'etu-aflbo   (white  fraitod). 

June.    Tropies.    1S97. 

—  —^  fn^ctu-lm'teo  (yellow-f raited). 

June.    Tropics.    IS97* 

—  ^-^frufctu-ru'bm  (red-fruited). 

June.    Tropies.    1S97* 

—  —^fru'etU'tnola'ceo  (riolet-fintitad).  S.  Blasb 

June.    Tropics.     1597* 
— esculefntum  (eatable).     BhM.     Aagust. 

R.  Ind.    1813. 
<—  pu'ngens  (stinging).   Blue,  Yiolet.   Jaae.    W* 

Holland.    itf23. 
•— fmeemifWrum  (duster-flowered),    t. 

rose.  August.  S.  Aster.  ISlt. 

OREENHOUSS  HERBACEOUS. 
S.  emrnpoMtU'tum  (beH-floweicd).  1.  BIwe. 

N.  9.  Wales.     1836. 
— /acni<noi'dtf«(}asmine-like).    fl.    Purple    A» 

gu«t.    8.  Amer.    1838.    Climber. 

—  7iP»erfiVftvm  (Twcedie's).  l^.  While, 

September.    Buenos  Aym.    II 

8T0VB   HERBAOEOUa. 
5.  csdrei'itwm  (/•rfe^xalyxed;.    I.    BlaSb    iWB^ 
Mexico.    1830* 
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1.     Bhie. 
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S»  mona'nikitm  (onA-floverad).   S«   Blue.   June. 
New  Spain.    1818. 

STOTB  BYEBGBEENB. 
S.  aggrega^tum  (cloitered)     6.    Purple*    June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1831. 

—  if  iRajro'nieim(AmaioQ}.Bltte.  July.if  exieo.l  800. 
'—  afi^te'/uin(angttUr}.4.  White.  Julj.Lima.  1SS5. 
^  orAo'reum  (tree).40.White.June.Comana.l8l9< 
^  aurieula'tvm  (tu-leaoed).    4.    Violet.    Made- 

gMcar.    1773. 

—  ^tafeevm  (beet-Zeaned).    4.    Pink.   Jane.   8. 

Amer.    1803. 
— •  Borutrie'rue   (Buenoa   Ayrea).      10.     White. 
July.    Buenoa  Ayrea.     17S7. 

—  Bran<ia'num(Braiilian). S.June.  Brasil.  1890. 

—  corio'cetfim  (leathery).  4.  Purple,  white.  July. 

Mexico.     I8S0. 
»^  eorjfmbo'tum  (eorymbed).    S.    Violet.    July. 
Peru.     178d. 

—  ela'ium  (tall).    6.    White.    June.    1830. 

—  ./ro'^raiM  (fragrant).  14.  Green.  June.  Brasil. 

I83S. 

—  felntiiu/aum  (clammy).   4.   Blue.  June.  1810. 

—  Haoane'nse  (Havannab).      ft.      Blue.      July. 

W.  Ind.    1793. 
•^hi'rtum  (abaggy).     2.     White.    June.     Tri- 
nidad.    1821. 

—  h^bridum  (hybrid).    S.    Purple,  blue.   June. 

Guinea.    18  IS. 

—  ¥gneum  {fierj-gpined).   8.    White.   July.    8. 

Amer.     1714. 

—  inecfnum  (hoary).  9.  Purple.  JuIt.  Ceylon.  1893. 

—  I'ndteum  (Indian).  6.  Purple.  JuW.  India.  1/32. 
— >  Jawm'tfe'fue  (Jamaica).     4.     White.     June. 

Jamaica,    1818. 

—  ianeemfi/iiwn    (lance-Ieared).      10.      White. 

July.    W.  Ind.    I8IO. 
— •  iatueotaftum   (apear-head-lfaved).     7.     Pale 

blue.    June.    Mexico.     1800. 
o—  laurifo'lium   (laurel-leaved).     8.     June.     8. 

Amer.     1 820. 

—  iOHgifit/ntm  (long-flowered).  S.  Violet.  July. 

Cayenne.    1823. 

—  macra'nthmn  (large-flowered).   12.  Pale  lilac. 

BrasiL 
»  wuiant/jrytum  (black-wooded).  8.  White.  June. 

1831. 
'^  Manca'num  (Mexican).     S.     Violet.     June. 

Mexico.    1835. 

—  nu^Ue  (aoft).  ft.  Purple.  July.  Trinidad.  I8I7. 

—  wsiiWea'^KtM  (prickly).  8.  Violet.    July.  Peru. 

1/83. 

—  wt^aca'nthum    (many-apined).     8.    Purple. 

July.     1 833. 

—  neglefelum  (neglected).  4.  Violet.  June.  W. 

Ind.     1634. 

—  ^pyroca'n^Aa  (fire-thorn).   4.  Purple.  August. 

Madagascar.     I789. 
«— ine'rmis  (unarmed).     4.    Purple.    Sep- 
tember.    Madagaacar.    1780. 

—  Seqforthiafnum  (Seatorth'a).    20.    Pink.   Au- 

gust.   Barbadoea.    1804.    Climber. 

—  nUfbufrme  (half-unarmed).    7.    Blue.    July. 

W.  Ind.    1753. 

—  te'etum  (coTered).S.  YeIlow.June.Mexico.1823. 

—  tego're  (grim).    S.    Blue.    Guiana.     1833. 

—  ttunento'tum  (woolly).  S.    Blue.   June.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1653. 
— '  triqtie'trum  (three-cornered).  S.  White.  June, 
New  Spain.     1820. 

—  fr^tfftf  (aad).  6.  Violet.   June.  W.  Ind.  1830. 

—  umdra'aum  (shady).    S.    White.   June.    Tri- 

nidad.   1825. 
»- «irte«ei/o'/tem  (mullein-leaved).    7.    White. 
June.    W.  Ind.    1^46. 


3.     Violet* 

177». 
Deep  lilae« 

S.    Purple. 


1.   Blue.  Au* 


S.  vioWcewn  (violet).  4.  Blue.  June.  E.  Ind.  1817t 

—  volu'biU  (twining).  8.  Blue.  June.  W.lnd.  183S. 

OREENHOUSB    ETEBGBEEMB. 
8,  aeuleati^asimum  (prickliest).    8.    Pale   blwi. 
May.    8.  Amer.     1810. 

—  Ba/6t'«u(Balbis*s).4.  Blue.  July.  S.  Amer.  18 16. 
— bipinna'tum  (two-leafleted).  Blue.  June. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1840. 

—  Bro'wnii  (Brown's).     8.    Violet.    July.    N, 

S.  Wales.    1880. 

—  eoa'gulana   (curdling).     S.     Purple.      Julj. 

Arabia.     1 803. 

—  el^agwfo'Uum  (oleaster-leaved).     6.     Blue. 

June.     Chili.     1833. 
—yfoee'fCffiM  (yellowish).    8.   BlQe.    June.   Tri« 

nidad.     16S6. 
-^fu'giut  (fleeting),  ft.  White.June.Caraccas.18)S. 

—  gigunie^um  (giant).   1ft.   Violet.  June.   Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1703. 

—  laeinia'tum   (cnt'tettoed).     3.    Violet.    July. 

N.  Holland.     1773. 

—  —  herbafeeum    (herbaceons). 

July.    Van  Diemen's  Land. 
^Uguttrifnum  (privet-/«a«cd).    ft. 
June.    Chili.     1831. 

—  fnaerafntherum  (iarge-anthered). 

August.     Mexico.     1838. 

—  maeroea'rpum  (large-fruited). 

gust.     Peru.     I7&9. 

—  margina'tum  (irM^e-edged).  4.  Purple.  July. 

Africa.     1775. 
~  Jtfi'tftfri  (Miller's).   8.  White.   July.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1762. 

—  mgrtiff/liMfn  (myrtle-leaved).    Blue. 

—  pseu'dO'Cafptieum     (basterd-capsicum).       C 

White.    July.    Madeira.     1596. 

—  pubPgerum  (downy).White.June.Mexico.l818. 

—  ra'dieams  (rooting).    8.    Purple.    Peru.    1771. 

—  rigt'seau    (stiflO*    14*    Violet.    June.    Cap« 

of  Good  Hope.     1833. 
~  Ro'atti  (Rosa's).    Pale  blue.    Mexico. 

—  runcina'tum    (runcinate-ifaoed).    8.    Violet. 

September.    Chili.    1831. 

—  sa'ncium  (holy).  8.  Purple.  June.  Egypt.  1818. 

—  sapona'ceum  (soapy).  4.  White.  July.  ChiU.1885. 

—  nsnuiftum  (scolloped-/«aved).  8^.  Bluish.  July. 

181ft. 

—  5'i<fo'incwm(Sodom).8.VioletMlune.  Africa.  1 688. 

—  steUa'lum  (starred).    6.    Blue.    June.    1805. 

—  MtelWgerum  (stor-bearing).    8.    Pale  purple. 

July.     N.  Holland.     1888. 

—  e/rooioni/o'/tuas     (stramonium-leaved).        fl. 

Purple.    July.    E  Ind.    1778. 

—  uetperti'tio  (bat).  Blue.  June.  Canariea.  1779. 

—  9e$tiftum  (clothed).  6.  White.  October. Mexico. 

Soldanb'ixa.  (A  dimiDUtive  of  solidus, 
a  shilling;  shape  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  PrimeworU  [Primulaceie].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  1  -Monogynia,  Allied  to  the 
American  Cowslip.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perenniala,  purpl^'floww 
ered,  and  blooming  in  April,  except  where  other* 
wiae  mentioned.  Seeda  and  division  of  the  plant 
in  spring ;  peat  and  loam ;  front  of  a  aheltered 
peat-bonder,  or  treated  as  alpine  plante.  protected 
from  serere  froste  and  heavy  nine  in  winter  t 
minima  and  puti'Ua,  at  least,  require  this  pxQ» 
tection. 

S.  qgl'nit  (related),    i.    Switeerland. 

—  alpifna  (alpine).    |.    Switserland.     iflftfi. 

—  Clu'rii  (Cluaiua's).    ^.    Germany. 

—  erenafin  (acolloped).    i. 

—  mi'mm*  (least),  i.   Bhie.  Switeerland    1 
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S.mfnimm  t/lba  (white.A>ifer0i).    i.    Unuli. 
May.    Switserluid. 

—  monia'fui  (mountain),    i.    Bohemia.    1816. 

—  ;»iu«7/a{weak).  4.   Blue.   Switserland.    1880. 

Sor.i>iER-wooD.     I'nya  purpu*rea. 

So 'lea.     See  Vi'oLA. 

Soleni'dium.  (From  tolen,  a  tabe. 
Nat.  ord.,  OrefikU  [Orchidaceffi].  Linn., 
fiO-Oynandria    l-Motuindria.      Allied    to 

Brassia.) 

Stove  orchid,  gnmn  on  a  block.  See  Obchijm. 
9.  raeemo'eum   (raeemed).     Yellow,  red.     No- 
vember.    Pamplona. 

Solid a'oo.  Golden  Kod.  (From  soli- 
if  are  t  to  unite ;  supposed  healing  proper- 
ties. Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteracen]. 
Linn.,  IdSyT^fenena  2-8uper/lu(k) 

Hardjr  herbaceous  perenniale,  all  jellow-flow- 
ered,  and  ^1  from  North  Ameriea,  where  not 
otherwiM  noticed.  DItibIods  of  the  plant  in 
apringi  common  loil.  Showj  at  the  back  of 
herbaceoua  bordere,  or  the  back  row*  of  herba- 
eeoue  pUnta  in  the  front  of  ehmbberie*. 

S.  alpe^»Mi  (rock),    l^.  August.  Hungary.  I8IO. 

—  ambi^gua  (doubtful).    2.    July.    17&O. 

—  angiuti/o'lia  (narrow-leaved).   3.    September. 

—  anita'/a  (aniae-seented).  S.  September.   1815. 

—  arena'ria  (sand).  1^.  July.  South  Europe.  I816. 

—  ttftpera  (rouKh-Zeaped).    8.   September.    178S. 

—  ctf'fta  (grey;.    S.    September.    1732. 

—  Canatfe'fMU  (Canadian).    3.    August.    l64B. 

—  ei/iVrit  (hair-fringed).    8.    August.     I811. 

—  decM'rreiM  (decurreat).  I.  September.  China. 

1823 

—  efa'to(taU.    Hofay).    1.    September.    1811. 
^  tUifpHem  {onX'leavei),    S.    August.    1789* 

—  er^eta  (upright).    8.    September. 
'^fru'gramM  (fragrant).    8.    August. 

—  gigant^a  (gigantic).    6.    August.    1758. 

—  gtomera'/a  (crowded).    8.    September.    1820. 
-~  gramini/o'lia  (grass-leaTed).3.September.l768. 

—  A«'mi7i«  (humble).    1.    July.    1811. 

—  Itnignftit  (smooth- leavni).  3.  September.  1699. 

—  ItUeHJlo'ra  (lateral-flowered).  3.  August.  1758. 

—  latifo^lia  (broad-leaved),  li.  September.  1725. 

—  mtterophy*Ua  (Ivge-leaved).    8.    September. 
-^  MeHe*t*fM  (Mexican).    3.    September.     1683. 

—  tninu'ta  (minute).   \.   July.    Pyreneee.    1772. 
— •  muWraiia'la  (many  -  rayed).    4.    July.    La- 
brador.    1775. 

—  fMmero'/is  (grove).    1^.    September.    1709* 

—  iV«p<i/e'Mij(Nepaul).     1.    July.    Nepaul. 

—  Ntn>ebormctfn»i9  (New  Vork).    8*    September. 

—  nudijlo'ra  (naked-flowered).    1.    July.    South 

Europe.     1820. 

—  odi^ra  (sweet-smelling).    8.    July.    1 699' 

—  pfi^/«/a  (spreading).    2.    September.     1405. 
•—  pauei/loteulo'ta  (lew-floreted).  2.  September. 

1811. 
'—polif&Ua  (polium-leavod).  8.  September.  1820. 
^  pTffeera  (tall).    6.    September.    1758. 

—  pube'rula  (slightly-downy).    2.    September. 

—  pic/oeru/e'n/a  (powdered).    3.    August. 

—  pyramidafta  (pyramidal).  2.  September.  1790. 

—  reeurvafta  (curled-liack).    2.    October. 

— '  r^e'^o  (bent-baek-(eaeMl).  8.  August.   1784. 

—  ri'gida  (•tiH-leaoed).    3.    September.    17 10. 

—  iM'Ara  (scurfy  .    3.    August.     1811. 

» tempernVrent  (evergreen).  5.  September.  l099« 

—  aent'tina  {ImtK-Jlawering),    4.    July.     1758. 
<—  si'mplejt  (simple-s/emmerf).    1.    18S6. 

—  qreok/M  (showy).    4.    October.    1817* 


5.  iqnarHfta  (ipreadiaf ).    S. 

—  sM'c/a  (upright).    8.    September.    I70t. 

—  Unuifo'lia  (fine-leaved).    %.    Oetofacr.    I7M» 

—  viU&Ma  (shsggy).    3.    Aaguat.    1731. 

—  trimi^nea  (twiggy).    S.    September.    179« 

—  virgafta  (rod-like).    S.    September.    1808. 

So'LLTA.    (Named  after  JL  H.  SeBft 

a    naturalist.      Nat    ord.,    PUtotpondg 

[  Pi  ttosporaces] .    linn.,  ^PenUMdrim  1- 

MonogyniaS) 

Oreenhouse,  blne-ilowered,  etugncn  dKmbo^ 
from  Australia.  Seeds  in  a  alight  betkcd,  in 
April;  cuttings  then  of  young  shoots  a  little 
firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a  baQ-glass,  sod 
placed  in  a  cold  nit,  when  the  night 
does  not  exceed  rrom  45°  to  50^ ;  loam  and 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  48**.  Moat  of  than 
succeed  against  a  conserrativo  walL 

5.  angtuHft/lia  (narrow-leaved).  t.  Jaly.  1821. 

—  heUrophjf'Ua  (various-leaved).   8.  Jmls*  1"^ 

—  linea'rit  (narrov-teeved).     &• 

—  MtUieffo'lia  (willow-leaved). 

Solomon's  Seal.    Poly^tMf'imwu 
Soneri'la.      (From    Soneri-iia^    tbc 
Javanese  name.    Nat.  ord..  MeUsiamtdt 
[Melastomacese].    linn.,  8-Octoji^rie  1- 
Monoyynia.    Allianoe  near  Bertokmia.) 

Stove  annual.  Seed  fai  n  B^^ile  holhiJ,  ia 
March,  potted  off,  and  bloomed  ia  grrrehimsr  m 
stove ;  sandy  peat. 

5.  MtrVeta  (upright),  f .  Roee.  liny.  Jave.  ISA 

Sonneaa'tia.    (Named  after  Jf.  5m- 

nerai,  a  botanical  traveller.     NaL  Ofd^ 

MyrtUbloonu    [MjrtaceoB].     Lino^    12- 

Icotandria  l-jStonoyyniiu    ADiad  to  ths 

Pomegranate.) 

stove  evergreen  shraba,  from  iSkm  Eaet  Infie^ 
Cuttings  of  naif-ripened  shoots,  taken  off  woh 
a  heel,  in  sand,  under  a  beU-glass«  and  plaMd  m 
a  mild  hoUied  in  ICay ;  fibry  loam,  tmtj  peal,  a 
little  sand,  and  dried  old  cow-dnsg.  Wii 
temp.,  4A<^  to  Ul^ ;  mmncr,  fie*  to  88*. 

5.  afHda  (soar).    Red.    June.    int. 

—  o'/fto  (white).    White.    May.     ISM. 

—  ayw'tote  (petal-lew;.    White.    Jnne.    tl 

Soot  is  the  volatilized 
portion  of  common  coal.  It  ia  tfaas  con- 
stituted :— Charcoal,  871 ;  salts  d  am- 
monia, 426 ;  salts  of  potash  and  soda, 
24 ;  oxide  of  iron,  90 ;  silica,  69 ;  alu- 
mina, 31 ;  salphate  of  lime,  81 ;  earto- 
nate  of  magnesia,  2.  It  is  an  exodltot 
manure  for  peas,  onions,  eairots,  and 
probably  ell  garden  crops.  An  exeeUent 
liquid-manure  is  soot  mixed  with  taio- 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  table- 
spoonful  of  soot  to  a  quart  of  waiter,  fur 
plants  in  pots ;  hot  for  asparagus,  pea^ 
dS;c.,  six  quarts  of  soot  to  a  hogshead  o- 
water.  It  must  never  he  applied  ti 
plants  in  a  state  of  rest.  It  awooeedl^ 
admirablj  with  bulbs.    See  LtQuxD-x&^ 

NU&B8. 
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Sopro'ka.  (From  the  Arabio  name, 
Sophera,  of  a  legummoas  tree.  Nat  ord., 
Zegununous  Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn., 
10-Decandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Hmrdj  herbaceouc  kindii  bjr  divitiona  in  tpnng ; 
■love  and  greenhouM  apeciet,  by  euttinga  of  hatf- 
ripened  ahooU  onder  a  bell-glasa,  in  aand,  and 
grown  in  peat  and  loam.  The  hardy  kinda,  aueh 
as  Japi/niea  and  ita  rarietiea,  are  very  omamenul 
trees  on  a  lawn,  bot  ahould  be  grown  in  poor  aoil 
north  of  London,  that  the  anniud  growth  may  be 
well  ripened;  propagated  by  imported  aeeda,  by 
euttinga  of  the  roota,  and  layera ;  ita  Tarieties  by 

{trafting.    P^mhUa  ia  extremely  graceful  and 
aat  growing. 

HARDT  HERBACEOUS. 

3,  alopreuro^des  (foz>tail-graa«-li]ce).  4.  Tel- 
low.    July.    Levant. 

-^  JUtve'sceru  (yellowiah).  S«  Tellow.  June. 
Siberia.     1/85. 

—  jra/e^oi'<{e0  (galega-like).    S.    TtUow.    Joae. 

Siberia.     I8I7. 

HARDY  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 
8,  Chhu^naU  (Chineae).    SO.     White.     Augiut. 
China.    1763. 

—  Japt/niea  (Japaneae).    40.    White.  -  August. 

Japan.    1763. 
— /i/tiiB-variega'Ht  (variegated-leaved).  14. 

White.    August.    Japan. 
— "^— pe'n^tito  (drooping).    12.    White.    Au- 

gust.    Japan. 

-     OREENHOUSE  ETEROREENS. 
S,  maeroeafrpa  (lanre-fmited).  6.  Yellow.  April. 
ChUi.    ISSS. 

—  vHuU'Ha  (velvety).   6.    Pink.   June.   Nepaui. 

8T0YE  EVERGREENS. 
8.  glaufea  (milky-green).  7.  Purple.  E.  Ind.  1818. 

—  g4nnent(/»a  (downy).    5.     Yellow.    Braiil. 

Sophroni'tis.  (From  sophrona^  mo- 
dest; referring  to  the  pretty  little  flowers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidacese].  Linn., 
20-Oynandria  l-Monandria,  Allied  to 
DiDema.) 

Stove  orchida,  grown  on  bloeka.  See  Obchjds. 

ff.  ee'rmMi  (drooping).  |.  Bed.  June.  Rio 
Janeiro.    j837. 

—  grandifto'ra  (large-flowered).  4*  R«d.  Organ 

Mountain*.     1837. 
•—  pigrtfcafrpa  (wing-fruited).    Had.  Gnatimala. 

1843. 

—  viota^e^n  >  violet- coloured).  Violet.   February. 

Mexico.     1838. 

Soroce'phalus.    (From  soros,  a  heap, 

and  kephaUj  a  head ;  clustered  head  of 

flowers.     Nat.  ord.,  Proleads  [ProteaceosJ . 

Linn.,  ^-Telrandria  1-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  purple-flowered  evergreena,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
voong  ahoots  in  aand,  under  a  hand-light,  either 
in  spring  or  autumn ;  may  be  hastened,  after  the 
base  haa  swelled,  with  a  little  bnttom-heat ;  sandy, 
ISbry  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and  broken  freestone, 
cmrefolly  drained.    Winter  temp.,  38**  to  45**. 

S'  divenif&Ua  (variova-leaved).   4.   June.    1803* 

—  ttnAe'rAit  (beardless).    3.    Julv.     I806. 

—  imbriei^tu  (imbricated).    3.    June.    1 794. 
< —  iunafta  (woolly).    8.    August.    1790. 

—  aeMeea  (bristly).    8.    July.    18SS. 


8»  spatalWdes  (spatalla-like).    t.    July.    IMS. 

—  tenui/o'lHi  (alender-leaved).    S.    July.    1802. 

Sorrels.  These  are  O^xalis  act-lose'lla^ 
Wood  Sorrel;  Ru*mex  aceto'sa.  Garden 
Soirel;  JS.  scuta^tus,  French  or  Roman 
Sorrel.  They  thrive  hest  in  any  light, 
rich  garden-soil. 

The  jRumexes  are  propagated  by  seed, 
and  all  of  them  by  parting  the  roots,  both 
which  modes  may  be  practised  from  the 
middle  of  February  until  the  same  period 
in  May,  and  by  parting  the  roots  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Sow  in  drills,  six 
or  eight  inches  apart,  and  a  quarter-inch 
in  depth.  When  two  or  three  inches 
high,  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned  to 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  In  Septem- 
ber or  October,  or  in  the  March  and 
April  of  the  succeeding  year,  they  may 
be  remoTed  into  their  final  stations,  in 
rows  twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  or,  if 
the  French,  eighteen  inches. 

When  divisions  of  the  root  are  em- 
ployed, they  must  be  set  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain,  at  the  final  distances 
above  mentioned.  In  summer,  the  stalks 
must  be  cut  down,  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  leaves.  In  autumn  and  spring 
the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be 
gently  stirred,  and  a  little  manure  turned 
in. 

To  obtain  Seed. — Some  plants  must  not 
be  gathered  from,  but  be  allowed  to  run 
up  unchecked.  They  flower  in  the  course 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  perfecting 
their  seed  in  autumn.  Wood  Sorrel  does 
not  produce  seed. 

SoRREL-TRBB.    Afidro'meda  arho*rea, 

Soula'moia.     (Named   after  Soulange 

Bodin,  a  French  nurseryman.     Nat. ord., 

Rhamnads  [RhamnacesBJ.    Linn.,d-Pen- 

taiidria  \-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Phylica.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cuttinga  of  the  points  of  ahoota  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April  or  May ;  aaitdy, 
flbry  peat,  and  a  few  bita  of  charcoal,  to  keep  it 
open.  Winter  temp..  38°  to  4S**.  Should  be 
tried  againat  a  wall,  as,  in  the  open  air,  in  dry 
places  and  mild  situations,  Phy'liea  erieoi'dee 
stands  the  winter  uninjured.  The  Soulangiaa 
were  once  united  with  the  Phylicas. 

8.  cordt^ta  (htut-temed).   Purple,  yellow.  Hay. 
178». 

—  dioVea  /dioecioua).    8.    July.    >8I7. 

—  myrtifoftia  (myrtle-leaved).3.Dark  yellow.  181<. 

—  ru'Ara  (red).    3.    Red.    December.     I827. 

—  thymif&lia  (thyme-leaved}.3.White.Jun«.l824. 

SowE RBiB' A.  (Named after Jlfr. Sowcrhyy 
an  eminent  botanical  artist.  Nat.  ord., 
Lily  worts  [  Liliacese] .  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria 
1-Monogynia,     Allied  to  Anthericum.) 

Half-hardy,  pink-flowered,  herbaceous  peren- 
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nialt,  from  New  South  Walei.    DinMont  of  the 

i»Unt  in  iprinf^t  loam  end  undy  peat,  or  old 
eaf. mould.    Require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit 
in  winter,  and  to  be  kept  dryish. 

B.  ftt^ncea  (ruBh-leaned).    1.    Hay.    179S* 

—  <cMn/f o'rc  (loose-flowered).    1.    June.    ItSP. 

SouB  is  a  term  applied  to  wet  lands 
producing  acid  weeds,  subh  as  Sorrel; 
bat  it  is  also  appropriate  because  such 
lands  contain  Gallic  and  other  acid  com- 
pounds, unfriendly  to  cultivated  plants. 

SouR-soF.     Ano'na  mvrUa'ta, 

Southernwood.  Artemi'sia  abro'tanum. 

South  Sba  Tea.    I'Ux  vomUo'ria, 

Sowing.  {See  Gebxination.)  In  ad- 
aition,  a  few  practical  directions  may  be 
given.  Let  all  sowing  be  done  in  drills. 
S^or  small  seeds,  such  as  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, &o.,  the  drills  may  be  sunk  by 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe  into 
freshly-dug  soil ;  but  for  larger  seeds,  as 
parsnips,  beet,  and  onions,  the  drills 
must  be  struck  with  the  hoe.  Almost 
all  sowing  should  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  more  particularly  all  early  sow- 
ing in  winter  and  spring;  but  in  hot 
weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it  may 
often  be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
sowing  immediately  after  a  shower  of 
moderate  rain. 

The  drills  being  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  not  only  admit  the  sun,  air, 
and  rain  more  effectually  to  the  plants, 
and  give  them  a  greater  scope  than  such 
as  are  sown  broadcast,  but  admit  more 
readily  the  hoe  between  the  drills  to  cut 
down  weeds  and  loosen  the  soiL 

The  general  method  of  forming  drills 
for  the  reception  of  seeds  is  with  a  com- 
mon drawing-hoe,  sometimes  with  a  large 
hoe,  and  sometimes  a  middling  or  small 
hoe,  according  to  the  size  of  the  drill 
required,  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
seeds ;  drawing  the  drill  sometimes  with 
the  comer  of  the  hoe,  especially  for 
larger  seeds,  and  sometimes  with  the 
edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise,  or  horizontally. 
Large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans, 
many  of  the  nut  kinds,  and  other  lar<;e 
seeds,  both  of  treep,  shrubs,  aud  heiba- 
oeouB  plants,  require  a  deep  angular 
drill,  drawn  with  the  comer  of  the  hoe, 
turning  the  face  or  edge  close  to  the 
Hne,  and  drawing  the  drill  along  with  an 
angular  bottom  evenly  the  depth  required, 
tlie  earth  remaining  close  along  the  cdde 
of  the  drill,  ready  for  turning  in  again 
over  the  seeds ;  but  where  flat  or  shallow 
drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds,  it 
fuay,  in  many  cases,  be  more  eligible  to 


draw  the  drill  with  the  boe  flaUrne,  lioU> 
ing  the  edge  in  a  horizontal  positioii. 

Bedding-ift  Sowing. — In  this  method, 
the  ground  being  dug  and  formed  in  four 
or  five  feet  wide  beds,  with  alleys  a  spade 
width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the  earth  being  drawn  off  the  top  of  the 
bed  with  a  rake  or  spade,  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed 
is  then  sown  all  over  the  surfase  of  the 
bed,  which  being  done,  the  earth  in  the 
alleys  is  immediately  drawn  or  east  over 
the  bed,  again  covering  the  aeeds  thesama 
depth,  and  the  surface  is  raked  smooth. 

The  method  of  bedding-in  Bowtng  by 
s[fiinQ  is  sometimes  practised  for  vei? 
small  or  light  seeds  of  a  more  delicate 
nature,  that  require  a  very  bght  eowfiag 
of  earth  when  sown.  In  order  to  buy 
them  as  shallow  as  possible,  covet  tbem 
in  by  sifting  fine  earth  oier  them  out  of 
a  wire  sieve. 

SoY.    See  So'jA. 

Spade.  This  most  important  of  the 
gardener's  tools  varies  in  its  form  and 
size.  27^  Common  Digging  Spade  b  of 
the  largest  size,  being  generally  fit« 
fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  long  in  tha 
plate,  and  nine  or  ten  broad,  nairoviaj; 
half  an  inch  to  the  bottom.  The  Mid- 
dling Spade  is  about  a  foot  long  in  tb« 
plate,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  is  useful  in  digging  any  narrow  eom- 
partments  and  between  rows  of  small 
plants;  also  in  flower-beds  and  boideR, 
and  in  stirring  and  fresh  earthing  th« 
surface  of  beds  occasionally  betveen 
close-placed  plants  of  long  standing; 
planting  and  transplanting  many  sorts, 
both  in  the  ground  and  in  the  pots. 

The  SmaU  Spade. — Size  ten  or  tveh« 
inches  long  in  the  plate,  and  five  oar  six 
wide.  It  is  convenient  in  pointiog-op  or 
slight  digging,  and  fresh  earthing  the 
surface  between  close  rows  of  smallplants, 
in  beds  and  borders,  &c^  where  neither 
of  the  two  former  spades  can  be  readily 
introduced;  likewise  in  planting  and 
potting  many  sorts  of  small  plants,  tak* 
ing  up  small  rootft,  and  for  other  light 
purposes.  Proper  garden  spades  have 
the  plate  wholly  of  iron,  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upwards,  glov- 
ing gradually  thinner  from  the  middk 
downward,  the  tree  or  handle  being  gexte- 
rally  of  ash,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  with 
a  firm,  open  handle  at  top,  formed  oat  of 
the  solid  wood,  just  big  enough  to 
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of  taking  ready  hold,  one  hand  at  top 
end  the  other  below,  and  with  an  iron 
rivet  throngb  it  to  prevent  it  splitting. 
Semicircular  or  Scooped  Spade  has  the 
plate  made  semicircular,  like  a  garden 
trowel,  and  is  very  useful  in  taking  up 
plants  with  balls  of  earth,  to  preserve 
tliem  more  firmly  about  tlie  roots.  Foster, 
of  Stourbridge,  and  Lyddon,  of  Birming- 
ham, make  very  improved  spades,  wear- 
ing with  a  good  edge  throughout 

Spado'styles.  (Derivation  not  ex- 
plained. Nat.  ord.,  Lepminoui  Plants 
[Fabaceae].  Linn.,  lObecandria  l-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Pulteniea.) 

GreenhouM  evergreen  shrub.    For  culture.  §ee 
Po  ltbnji'a. 

5.  ^tfheri  (Sieber*e).    «.    Yellow.    May.   N.  S. 
Wales.    I8S4. 

Spanish  Broom.    Spa'rtium  ju'ncettm, 
Spakzsh  Garlic.    See  Rocambole. 
Spaxosh  Nut.    Moral  a  sisyri'nchium. 
Spanish  Viper's  Grass.    Seorzone^ra, 
Spara'xis.     (From  sparatsoy  to  tear; 
lacerated  spathes.    Nat,  ord.,  Irids  [Irid- 
aceffi] .    linn.,  3  •  Triandria  I  -Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Ixia.) 

?rett7  little  bolbt,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
For  culture,  tee  I'zia. 

8,  ametnonifl&ra  (anemone-flowered),  f*  White. 
June.    1825. 

—  M'eotor  (two-ooloured).  4*  Blue,  yellow.  March. 

->  Ma'mfa  (pieaiiBg).    Pink.    May.    1811. 

—  6«/i»tyera(bulb.bearing).i.  Violet.  May.  1788. 
— A«'j''"«»»«  (•weet-ecented).   |.    Yellow.   June. 

18SA. 

—  grandifiofra  (large-flowered).  |.  Purple.  April. 

1768. 
lUia'go  (mj-floweredh  |.  White.  April. 

1758. 
sMa'ta  (etreaked).  i.  Variegated.  April. 

1758. 

—  lineata  (pink-Wn^).  ^.  W^hlte,  pink.    April. 

—  pe'ndula  {droopinK).  1.  Dark  pink.  June.  I82S. 

—  aielia'ris  (•taxry -Jtowered).  1.    Purple.   June. 

1836. 

—  tfrt'co^  (three-coloured).    1.    Orange.    May. 

1789. 

— > ro'seo'ti^l^a  (red  and  white).     1.    Fink. 

April.    1811. 

—  —  sangiti'neo-purpu'rea  (bloody-purple).  1. 

Red.    April.     1811. 
— violu'eeo'purpufrea  (Tlolet-purple).    Vio- 
let, purple.    April.    1811. 

—  o«r«rco/or( parti-coloured).  4*  Purple,  yellow. 

September.     1825. 

—  Wa^tiii    (Watt'i).     Violet,    lemon-etreaked. 

August. 

Spasma'nnia.  (Named  after  A.  Spar- 
mann,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Lindenbloomt  [Tiliacesej.  Linn.,  13- 
jPolyandria  l-Monogynia.) 

A  fine  old  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.    Cut- 
tinge  of  young  shoots  in  April ;  loam  and  a  little 
~     WiDtertemp.  88^  to  48**. 


8.  Afriea^na  (African).  10.  While.  Hay.  Oaptol 
Good  Hope.    1790< 

Spa'rtium.    Spanish  Broom.    (From 

sparlon,  cordage ;  alluding  to  the  flexible 

Hhoots.      Nat   ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 

[FabaceaB].      Linn.,  IQ-Monadelphia  6- 

Decandria,    Allied  to  Genista.) 

Hardy  herbaceous,  yellow,  flowered  shrubs. 
Generally  by  seeds,  but  cuttings  will  strike  freely 
in  summer  under  a  hand-li^ht;  and  this  is  the 
best  mode  for  securing  a  particular  variety.  They 
should  be  planted  out  young,  or  be  frequently 
moved,  as  they  make  long,  naked  stems ;  common, 
light  soil. 
S.  acuUfo'Uum  (sharp-leaved).  6.  August.  Turkey* 

18S6. 
-^ivfnceum  (rush-toa«erf).    6.    Angnat.    South 

Kurope.    1548. 
—  —  "jfoVe-p/e'iio  (double-flowered).  0.  August. 

South  Europe.     1548. 
— odorat¥anmum    (sweetest-scented),      i* 

July.    Persia.     1834. 

Spartotha'mnus.  (From  sparton^  cord- 
age, and  t/uimno8j  a  shrub;  its  flexible 
shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  Myoporads  [Myopora- 
ceie].  Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  2-AngiO' 
spermia,) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoou  under  a  belUglass,  in  sandy  soil;  euidy, 
fibry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  88" 
to  45<*. 

5./ii'mw«s  (rushy).    8.    White.    August.    Auf 
timliK.    1810. 

Spatala'nthus.  (From  spatalost  deli- 
cate, and  anthos,  a  flower.  Nat  ord., 
Irids  [IridaoefidJ.  lAnn.^lQ'MonadelpIiia 
l-Ttiandria.    Allied  to  Thchonema.) 

A  very  rare  and  delicate  Cape  bulb,  requiring 
one-half  sand  and  one-half  good,  turfy  peat,  In  a 
well-drained  pot,  after  the  manner  of  Isias. 
S.epecio'eus  (showy).  ^.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  18U. 

Spata'lla.  (From  spatall,  wantonness ; 
application  not  obvious.  Nat  ord.,  Pro- 
leads  [Proteace©].  Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria 
1-Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse,  purple- flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  ripe  young 
shoote  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  kept  oool ; 
sandy,  fibry  loam,  with  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
freestone ;  drainage  and  watering  very  particularly 
attended  to.  Winter  temp.,  88^  to  45^.  Pote 
defended  from  sun  in  summer. 

S.  braeteafta  (braeted).    8.    June.    1806. 

—  6r«of/o'/Ja  (short-leaved).    1^.    July.    189S. 

—  ca«Ai'/a  (tailed).    8.    June.    1818. 

—  •Mffw'rca  (curled-in-/eaoetf).    S|.   May.    1789* 

—  mo'//t«  (soft).    S.    June.    1820. 

—  ni'9ea  (white).    S.    June.    I806. 

"~  peduneulafta  (ton^r- flower -stalked).     ApriL 
1889. 

—  ;n'o/tyera  (proliferous).    1;}.    July.    1800. 

—  p^ramii<a7is  (pyramidal).    June.     1821. 

—  ramulo^ea  (twiggy- branched).  3.  August.  1787. 
~TAam6e'r/r4t(Thunberg*s).   8.    May.    1806. 

Spathb'ma.    (From  spalke,  a  sheath, 
or  apathe,  as  in  the  Palm  tree;  resem- 
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blanee.  Nat.  ord.,  XanthoxyU  [Xanthozyl- 
acesB].  Linn.,  6-PerUandria  S-Tri^yuia. 
Allied  to  Ailanthus.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Cuttingt  of  ripened  •hoote 
In  sand,  under  a  glftUi  tn  heat ;  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  50"  to  W*;  summer,  dO^  to  8S*>. 

S.  «<'mpier  (simple).   40.    Red.   Jamaica.    1778. 

Spathjca'rpa.    ( From  spathe^  a  sheath, 

or  spathe,  and  karpot^  a  fruit;  the  spadiz, 

or  flower-stem,  fruiting  in  the  sheath. 

Nat  ord.,  Jrads  [Araceffi].    Linn.,  21- 

MoncBcia  iSeptandria.    Allied  to  Gala- 

dium.) 

Store  herbaoeous  perennial.  Division  of  the 
plant ;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  SO"  to  ilo" ; 
summer,  6o"  to  80°. 

S.hoMtifo'lia   (halbert-leaved).     White.     July. 
S.  Amer. 

Spatho'dea.  (From  spathey  a  sheath ; 
sheath,  or  spathe-like  calyx.  Nat.  ord., 
BignonicuU  [BignoniacesB].  Linn.,  14- 
Didynamia  2-Jngio^ermia.) 

Cutting*  of  nde-ahoots,  three  or  four  inchea  In 
length,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  as  (prowth  is  pro- 
eeeaing,  in  spring,  inserted  thinlj  in  sand,  under 
B  bell-glass,  and  in  a  sweet  bottom-heat ;  peat 
and  loam.  Winter  temp.,  60"  to  6o";  summer, 
OO^toSO". 

STOVE   EYEROREEN  CLIMBERS. 
8,/irtufmi/u'tia  (sah-leaved).  10.   Caraceas.  1821. 

—  wnca'to  (hooked) i  10.  Yellow.    Guiana.   1804. 

STOVE  EVERGREEN  TREES. 
9«  corpmbo'ta  (corymbedj.  0.  Yellow.  Trinidad. 
1834. 

—  Im'tftt  (smooth).    18.    Purple.    Guinea.    ltfs5. 

—  longifio^ra  (long-flowered).    IS.   Red.  E.  Ind. 

1810. 
^'penta/ndra  (flve-anthered).     SO.     Yellowish. 
June.    India. 

—  Rhee'dii  (Rheede's).     lO.     Cream.     E.  Ind. 

1794. 

—  AM^vVj^A^i  (Roxburgh's).  18.   Pink.  E.Ind. 

1880. 

Spathoolo'ttis.  (From  spathe,  a 
sheath,  and  glottis,  a  tongue.  Nat.  ord,. 
Orchids  [Orchidaceae].  Linn.,  20- Gy/iaA- 
4ria  1-Monandria,    Allied  to  Bletia.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.    See  OncHiDa. 

a»F(/rttmi   (Fortune's),    f.    Yellow.     August. 

Hong  Kong.     1844. 
—js/ieo'/a  (plaited).    Purple.    Penang.    1849. 

Spawn  is  the  white,  thready  matter 
produced  in  the  soil  hy  Mushrooms,  and 
by  which  they  are  propagated.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  arises  from  their  seed, 
or  whether  it  is  a  mass  of  under-ground 
runners.    See  Mushroom. 

Specttla'ria.  (From  the  ancient  name, 
Spe'culum  Vene'ris^  or  Venus 's  Looking- 
glass.  Nat.  ord.,  Bellworts  [Campanula- 
eesB] .   linn.,  b-PetUandria  1  •  Monogynia. ) 

Annuals  and  all  others,  bjr  seeds  in  nans,  in  a 
bed,  under  glass,  in  March  and  April ;  divicion  of 
CIm  herbaceous  kinds  in  spring,  ana  cucungs  ol  f 
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young  ahotis  mder  a  hand*1igbt,  ia  a  shndv 
place,  ia  summer;  cuttinga  of  afarnbbj  taam 
under  a  glass,  in  sandf  soil,  in  Apcil;  saatiy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat,  or  reduced  dried  leaf- 
mould,  for. shrubby.    Winter  temp.,  stP  to  4^. 

aREEKHOUSE  BVERORES2C8. 
S.  d^ffk^sus  (spreading).    Bine.     AngaaC 

•      of  Good  Hope.    1/87. 
—/hifMeo'eitf  (shrubby).  1.  Hliw.  AugaaK. 
of  Good  Hope.    1787. 

OREENHODSE  HERBACEOT7B. 
8.  inUrrufptva  (interrupted).     1 .    Blue.    . 
Gape  of  Good  Hope.     1818. 

—  nfMAM  (shining).    |.    White.    Juac 

of  Good  Hope.    1787- 

HARDT  ANNUALS. 
$.  biftehn  (two-flowered).  I.  Bloe.  Jnaa. 

1830. 
^faUeftn  (sickle-pelotal).      \, 

Mediterranean.    18M. 

—  Ay'ArUa  (hybrid).   1.    Roae.    JoIt. 

—  penta^o'nim  (five-angled).     1.     Bi 

Lerant.     1686. 
" perfoUa^ia   (leaf  -  stem •  pieraed}.     I. 

July.    N.  Amer.     168». 
— >«ps'eit/Mm(rr»ta'e-looking.clMa).    1. 

white.    July.    South  Karove.    ISfll 
— ealjfdfna  (torg-e-calyxed).    Jaly. 

—  — -  LUtofnica  (tdbanian).    July. 

—  —  pubtfseens  (downy).    Joly. 

Spbedweix.     Vero'niea, 

Spenme'ra.  (Named  after  JIf.  Spenmer^ 

a  Q-erman  botanist    Nat.  ord.,  Jlleksla- 

m/ult  [MelastomaceA].    linn.,  8-0d<w- 

dHa  1-Monogynia*    Allied  to  Bhezi«.> 

Sto?e  evergreeaa.  Seeds,  and  eattxaea  of  sit 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  beli-alasB,  and  ia 
heat;  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loaaa.  Wiiklcr 
iff*  to  60^;  summer,  dUP  to  8S^. 
i4iouli  be  added  to  this  genua. 

S.Jrafgitis  {hritileh    i.    White.    Jaaeu    Tiim- 
dad.     18t9. 

—  gtandulo'sa  (gUnded).     |.     Whita.     MacdL 

Guiana.     1884. 
'^paludo'm  (marsh).  |.  Rose.  Jane.  Bran).  iStt. 

—  penduU/t/lia  (hanging  •  leaved).      J. 

March.    Guiana.     18S6. 

Spermadi'ctton  is  Hamilio'mia 
4.    Pale  blue.  January.    Nepaul.    1^23. 

Sperma'syruu    is    Olax    sirVcUu     4 
^hite.     New  Holland.    1820. 

Sphjira'IjGBa.    ( From  jpAatra,  ■  ^loU^ 

and  alcea,  the  Marsh  Mallow;  Um  9e«^l- 

pods,  or  carpels,  in  globular  beada.    Nab 

ord.,  MaUowworts  [Malvace«].      lian^ 

i%'Monadelphia  S-Polygynieu     Allied  ts 

Mallow.) 

Annuala,  by  seed  in  a  hotbedL,  ia  April,  plaatfcd 
out  at  the  beginning  of  June  s  aliruba,  liy  auti^ia 
of  young  shoots  in  sandy  aoil.  oader  a  faaad-ligfta. 
in  summer;  loam  and  peat.  Winter  teanai.,  48^ 
to  48°. 

8,  ubuHhVdes  (abutilon-like).  4.  Pvrple. 
Bahamas.     I788* 

—  am^uttif&lia  (narrow-leaved).    4. 

gust.    Mexico.    1/80. 
— CwriotmiaiM  (Caroiinai.    I. 
gnat.    t.  Amer.    I7I8. 
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S.  deen'm^flfit  (lyiBg-down}.     l.     Red.     April. 
8.  Amer.    1B15. 

—  tfhgmns  (elefrant).    S.    Bed.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.    1701  • 

—  o^lnei'/oAa  (blant-lobed).    4.    Purple.    Jolj. 

Chili.     1827. 

—  prt»trafta  (trmilins).  1.  Red.  Juljr.  Bnudl.  1800. 
—^  wmbeUn'ta  (umbeUed).     4.     Violet.     April. 

New  Speia.    1814. 

SPHsnosTE'KA.  (From  sjthaira^  a  globe, 
and  ttemay  a  stamen ;  stamens  collected 
into  dose  clusters.  Nat.  ord.,  Kadturadt 
[Schizandraces].  Linn.,  22-DuBcia  12- 
Icosandria.) 

Store  evergreen  eUmber.  CattinK«  of  half- 
ripened  ihooU  in  aand,  under  m  bell-glaae,  uid  in 
lioctom-heat ;  eandy,  tibry  p«at,  flhry  loam,  with 
a  little  charcoal  and  broken  pot»,  and  well- 
drained.  Winter  temp..  4S^;  eummer,  Oe^  to 
80^.  A  lower  tejapcrature  even  might  be  tried  in 
winter,  if  the  wood  waa  well  ripened. 

S.  propi^nquum  (related).     10.     Yellow.    July. 
Nepaul.    1828. 

Sphjbbosti'oma.  (From  jpAatra,  a  globe, 
and  Bliffma,  the  female  organ.  Nat  ord., 
O/to^a^  [Onagracee].  linn.,  8  0cton- 
dria  1-Monogynia.   Allied  to  (Enothera.) 

Hardy  biennials  and  aanuala,  by  aeeda  in  the 
open  border,  in  April ;  cheiranthtf&Uum  by 
cuttinga  of  young  ahoota  in  apring. 

S.  CAami«M»'iii>  (Chamiaao*8).    1.    Yellow.    Au- 
guat.    Ruasaa.    1837.    Atanual. 

—  ekgirantkifo'lium  (wallflower-leared).  Yellow. 

June.  Chili.  1890.  HaU-bardy  evergreen. 
'—  Mrtum  (haiir).  i.   Yellow.  August.  Ruaaia. 

1836.    Biennial. 
-^mim^fMrum   (amalUflowered).     I.    Yellow. 

August.    Ruaaia.    1837.    Annual. 

Spha'omux.  This  is  a  white-leaved 
Moss,  commonly  found  on  peat-bogs.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Spha'gnum  palu'stre  or 
S.  obitui/o'Uumt  Grey  Bog  Moss.  It  is 
an  excellent  material  for  packing  plants 
in,  being  extremely  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  yet  contains  so  much  astringenoy  as 
to  check  decay. 

Spheno'dyne.  (From  spKen,  a  wedge, 
and  gyne,  female  organ;  the  shape  of 
pistil.  Nat  ord.,  Composites  [AsteraiceaBJ. 
Line-,  IQ-Synyenetia  '3-Frustranea.) 

All  yellow-flowered*  and  natiyes  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Annuals,  by  seed,  under  pro- 
tecrion  in  April,  or  in  the  open  border  in  the  end 
of  May  t  ahruba,  by  cuttings  of  young  ahoou  in 
kand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  cool  pit,  in  May ; 
iota  and  peat,  aandy  and  fibry.  Winter  temp., 
40"  to  46°. 

HARDY  AH17UJJ.S. 

5.  antkemoPdes  (chamomile-like).  4 .August.  1774. 

.^/•ntt(n«/#i'e«a  (fennel-leaDffrf).  1.  August.  1825. 

.^  Uucanthemp^det  (leucantha-Uke).   \.  August. 

1825. 

—  jpeetfo'ea  (showy).    1.   July.    S.  Amer.    18S6. 

GREENHOUSE   EYEROREENS. 

5.  o^ratenffyite  (aoothcnwood-iiaKred).  1.  July. 
17t9. 


9.  wriihmifoFlUk  (tamphire-leared).  1.  July.  1706, 

—  derUafla  (tooth-Zeaoed).    1^.    June.     l/S/* 

—  ot^Mrn'/a  (sweet-scented).     1.    May.     17/4. 

—  ;ir7i7era  (hairy).    1^.    December.    1821. 

—  aeanVxa  (membranous).    1.    June.    1774« 
~-  aerraUa  (uLW-edged),    June.    1826. 

Sphbmo'toma.  (From  sphenoo,io  cleaTe, 
and  tomet  a  section ;  limb  or  border  of 
the  flower  deeply  oat.  Nat.  ord.,  Epa- 
crids  [Epacridaceae].  Linn.,  5-Pento/ii^rui 
l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  Dracophyllum.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  evergreena,  from 
New  Holland.  Cuttinga  of  young  ahoota  when  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  provided  they  are 
getting  a  little  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glaaa,  in  apring ;  aandy,  fibry  peat,  with  a 
little  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  89f*  to  45*' ;  might 
be  tried  in  a  very  sheltered  rock-work,  among 
peat  and  broken  freestone. 

S.  ca;»i<a'/um  (head-«piJlre<0*    1*    April.    18S0. 

—  gra'd/e  (slender).    ^.    May.    1823. 

Spiderwort.     TVadesca'ntia, 

Spielua'nnia.       (Named  after  J,  R, 

Spielmann,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 

Verbenas  [Verbenaceffi],  Linn.,  l^-Didy- 

namia  2-Angiospermia.    Alliance  near  to 

Lantana.) 

Greenhouae  evergreen  abrub.  Cuttinga  of  young 
shoou  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  at  any  time 
except  winter;  aandy  loam  and  leaf -mould. 
Winter  temp.,  S8P  to  45°. 
S.  4/Hca'iMi  (African).  8.  WUte.  July.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1710. 

Spioe'lia.  Worm  Grass.  (Named  after 
A.  Spigelius^  a  hotanist  at  Padua.  Nat. 
ord.,  Loganiads  [LoganiaeeaB].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Annual,  by  seed  under  the  usual  treatment; 
hardy  herbaceous,  by  aeed  and  diriaion  of  the 
roots ;  loam  and  peat. 

9.  JnMa'/mia  (Anthelmia).    U.   Red.   July.    S. 
Amer.    1759*    Stove  annual. 

—  JfonVii'nrftea  (Maryland).    1.    Scarlet.    July. 

N.  Amer.  1694.  Hardy  herbaceooa. 
Spinach.  Spina' cia  olera'cea. 
There  are  the  Eaund-Uttved,  or  Smooth- 
teeded,  and  the  Triangvlar-leavedf  or 
i^rickiy -seeded.  The  first  being  the  most 
succulent,  is  employed  for  the  spring  and 
summer  crops,  and  the  latter  for  autumn 
and  winter.  The  Lettuce-Uaved  and  the 
FUuiders  are  hsfdy  for  a  winter  crop,  and 
Hv  much  the  best. 

Soil. — ^For  the  round-leaved  variety,  a 
rich,  light,  moist  loam,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, is  preferable ;  but  for  the  triangular- 
leaved,  and  other  winter  varieties,  a  light, 
moderately  fertile,  and  dry  border.  The 
earth  should  always  be  well  pulverized  at 
the  time  of  digging,  and  the  soil  for  the 
summer  crop*«  cannot  be  too  rich.  Liquid- 
manure  is  highly  beneficial  to  them,  Br*\ 
when  made  of  blood  and  the  most  feiti- 
Using  matters,  the  greater  th«  benefit. 
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Swo  of  ihe  round-leaTed  variety  at  the 
elose  of  January  in  a  warm  situation,  to 
be  repeated  in  larger,  but  still  small 
breadths,  at  the  commencement  and  end 
of  February,  and  to  be  continued  every 
three  weeks  until  the  middle  of  April, 
when  it  must  be  performed  once  a  week 
until  the  dose  of  May,  and  then  once  a 
fortnight  till  the  end  of  July.  In  August 
BOW  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until  the 
early  part  of   September.      Sow  thinly 
in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  foot 
apart  The  sowing  should  be  in  showery 
weather,  otherwise  an  occasional  water- 
ing  must  be  given ;  for  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  during  the  first  grades 
of  vegetation,  not  half  of  the  seedlings 
will  come   up.    The  triangular  -  leaved 
plants  must  be  thinned  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  and  the  round-leaved   to 
eight.  Thin  by  degrees,  separating  them 
at  first  only  an  inch  or  two,  as  the  plants 
of  the  several  thinnings  are  fit  for  use. 
The  thinning  ought  to  commence  when 
they  have  attained  four  leaves  about  an 
inch  in  breadth.    Regular  gathering  pro- 
motes  the  health  of  the  plants.      The 
outer  leaves  only  should  be  gathered  at 
a  time,  the  centie  being  left  uninjured, 
to  produce    successional  crops.      This 
direction  applies  chiefly  to  the  winter- 
standing  crops;   those  of  the  summer 
may  be  cut  off  close  to  the  root 

To  obtain  8eed.-^A.  sowing  of  each 
Tariety  may  be  made  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  the  openness  of  the 
season ;  or,  of  the  round-leaved  variety, 
some  plants  of  a  regular  crop  may  be 
allowed  to  run  up  in  April  or  May ;  and 
of  the  triangular-leaved,  some  plants  of 
the  winter-standing  crops  may  be  trans- 
planted in  March.  Set  them  twelve 
inches  apart  Spinach  is  dioBcious,  and 
many  ignorant  persons,  perceiving  some 
of  the  plants  to  have  no  appearance  of 
bearing  seed,  advise  these  to  be  pulled 
Dp ;  but  they  are  the  male-bearing  plants, 
without  which  the  others  would  be  un- 
fruitful. If,  however,  they  are  ver}  nu- 
merous, some  of  them  may  be  removed 
with  benefit  to  those  that  remain,  care 
being  taken  that  some  are  left  in  every 
part  of  the  bed.  When  the  seed  is  set 
the  m^e  plants  may  be  entirely  removed. 
When  the  seed  is  ripe  in  July  or  August 
the  plants  ought  to  be  pulled  up,  and  laid 
to  dry  thoroughly  on  a  cloth,  previously 
to  its  being  beaten  out  and  stored, 
Spxma'cia.    Spinach.     (From  tpina,  a 


priokle ;  seeds  prieUy.  Nat  ord^  Ckca*- 
pods  [Chenopodiacea].  Liiin.,2^I>}ccM 
H-Pentandria.) 

Hardj,  gT0ra-fl(nr«Kd  Bonaal.    $ 

8.  oUrafcea  (potherb).    1^.    Jane.    IJ 

glafbra  {%mooi\i'9ee4ed).     1 4.   Ji 

^ '— -  jpuu/M  (prickljoWtfrfetf }•    ]§•    J 

Sfindle-tbee.    Em'nymuM. 

Spirb'a.  (From  speira^  anjthiog 
wreathed;  the  flowering  branches  used 
in  garlands.  Nat  ord.,  RosetoorU  [Rosa- 
cea)]. Linn.,  l2-/co«aNifrta  2-i>i-/««te 
gyniii,) 

All  white«flower«d,  except  where  odictabc  ■«•■ 
tioned.  Herbaceoua  and  tuberous,  bydinM  ^ 
the  plant  in  •pring;;  ahrab*,  by  eotliage,  lifi^ 
and  tiieken  i  good  gardeo-aoiL 

HARDY  TUBEBOUS-BOOTKD. 
8.  JUipe'nduta  (dropwort).  9.  September.  BiitK^ 

mt'nor  (smaller).     1^.    Anguak.    Evrofc 

— jw^icefw  (downy).  1^.  Atagsat. 

HABDT  HEBBACSOnS. 
8.  aru'neua  (goat'a-beard).  4.  Jane.  SSbm 

—  -~—  Ameriei^na  (Americaii).  4.  Jaae.  If  .Ascr. 

—  boHti^la  (bearded).  4.  June.    NepasL   liT 

—  denudf^ta  (naked).    Joly.     Soath  Eorope. 

—  digita'ta  (hand-teovcrf).  S.  Red.  Jaly. 
1823. 

—  loba'ta  (lobed).  S.  Bed.  July.  If .  Aner.  i;1k 

—  ya<mg^la(hand-teagerf).a.BedJaly.CLiPi  Itft 

—  ro<«nib/o'ft'«  (roimd*leaTed}.  JviMb  ^    " 
1840. 

—  v/mo'rja  (mesdow-sweet).  t.  Abm 

—  — —  mufUiplex  (double  -flowered)*     S* 
gust.    Britain. 

nariega'ta  (varicg^ed).  t.  July. 

—  tt/m^o'/ia  (elm-leaved).   S.    Ji 

I7fi«. 
phyUt^nOka  (Itaff),    S. 

—  I7raJtf'wic(Uralian).  4.  April.    Uralm.  MI7. 

—  tMictm^o'/Ja(whortleberTy-lienvedj.  JaJy. 
1820. 

HARDT  DECTDUOUB  SHRUBS. 

5.  acutifo'lia  (acute-leaved).    4.    Hay. 

1817- 
•- oipfna  (alpine).    S.    July.    Sibetta. 

—  argtfntea  (ailvery).    Nepanl. 

—  arimfo^lia  (white-beam-leaved).   B.  J 
Amer.     1897. 

~  biflltt  (pretty).  9.   Red.  July.   Nepaui. 

—  4«teN/o'/ia  (birch-leaTed}.    S.     Pkak. 
N.  Amer.    1819. 

—  co'via  (hoarj).    1^.    June.     Houfaxy. 

—  capita ta  (headed).  8.  Jane.  Cot 
-^  ceanothf/o'Ua  (eeanothua-leuTed).    s. 

1893. 

—  ehamadrifeflia  (germaader4eaT8d).  4. 
Siberia.     1/89. 

ineVta  (eut-feinwrf).  l^.  Joae. 

•  me'ifia  (intermediate).  l4.Jaae. 

oblongif&Ua  (obloag-touTed).    S. 

Hungary.    1818. 
m^racemo'aa  (sub-ncemed).    l^. 

—  — —  vulgafrtM  (common),    l^*    July. 

—  corpmbo'sa  (corymbed).   l^*   July* 
1819. 

—  — —  Boro'ria  (aister).    t.    August.    K. 
1829. 

—  craimgifo'iim  (feawtbon4Hmd).      «i 
Liberia.    181S. 
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1739. 

—  emneifo'Ua  (wedge-leaved).    S.    India. 

•^  estpa'nta  (ipreading),   8«    Pink.    Jane.    Ea- 

moon.     1846. 
•^Jlexw/ga  (ligsag).   4.    June.    Europe.    1820. 

—  grand^o'ra  (large-flowered).     While.    May. 

China. 

—  hjfperid/o'Ua  (hTpericttm-leaTed}.    ft.    April. 

N.Amer.     l640. 
'- •^^  PlunkmeHafna    (Pluokenet'a).      April. 
Canada. 

—  XmmUchaftica  (Kamtichatka).  Jane.  N.Amttr. 

1830. 

—  — — >iftm«ie'iwic{HimalajaD).  2.  June.  North 

India.     1888. 
«-  imvigt^ta  (amooth-ZeaMd).    4.     Red.     May. 

Siberia.    1774. 
•—  laneeolafta  (tpear-head-toamd).    Mauritiua. 

—  icurt/Io'ra  (looae-flowered).  2.  June.  India.  iS38. 
— >  oAotfa'to  (reverted  •  egg  -  Jffortfd}.     3.     June. 

Hungary.     I8I6. 
•»  tpultfi/lia  (guelder-roae-leaved).     6.     June. 
N.  Amer.    I690. 

—  — —  tomenteflUt  (aiigbtly-wooUy).    5.    June. 

N.  Amer. 

—  fickowie'nns  (Piekow).  4.  June.  Podolia.  I8O7. 

—  prunif&tia    fio're'pltfno     (double  •  fluwered  - 

plum-leaved).  6.   March.  Chioa.    1844. 

—  pude'«een«  (downy).   5.  March.  Chusan.  1843. 

—  sa^itft/<//(a  (willow-leaved).    S.July.    Briuin. 

ciipe'ff/ri*  (alpine).  5.  July.  Russia.  1S20. 

-~ —— CfPniea  (flesh-coloured).  6.  Fleah.  Jidy. 

Britain. 
•—  — —  grandiflt^ra  Oarge-flowered).    4.    Pink. 
July.    KamUchatka.    1837. 

—  —  lati/i/Ua  (broad-leaved).  6.  July.  Europe. 

—  — —  panJcu/a'^a  (panicled).    July.    N.Amer. 

—  5aortt'»ica(Savranian).4.  ApriL  Podolia.  1819. 
-^  mrbif&lia  (service-leaved).  4.  August.  Siberia. 

17*9. 

—  — ^  alpi'na  (alpine).  8.  August.  Siberia.  1817< 

—  Malfotrot'des  (meadow-rue-Uke).  2.  June.  i>a- 

huria.    I8O6. 

—  To6o'i9kia  (Tobolsk).  4.  June.  Russia.    1823. 

—  tomnt^o'ca  (downy).  S.August.  N.  Amer.  1736. 

—  trUobafta  (three-lobed).  3.  May.  Altai.   1801. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 
S.  JhntgMsii  (Douglas's).    Roae.    August.    Co- 
lumbia. 
'-'JPsaa  {cut'leaoed).  3.  November.  Mexico.  1841. 
— -  lAndieyu'iut  (Lindley's).    Himalayas. 

—  Reeoetiafna  (Reeves's).  3.  May.  China.   1843. 

Spibanthe'ra.  (From  speira^  spiral, 
and  anlheray  an  anther ;  twisted  anthers. 
Nat.  ord.,  Rueworts  [Kutacese].  JUnn., 
b'Peniandria  l-Mouogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  short,  stubby 
■ide-shoots  in  aand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  tweet 
bottom-heat,  the  glasa  to  be  removed  at  night} 
wmriy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  So°  to 
90f*i  summer,  W  to  80<*. 

3m  odoratfsritna  (sweeteat.eeented).    6.    White, 
red.    Brazil.     1823. 

Spira.'kth£8.  Lady's  Traces.  (From 
speira,  spiral,  and  antliot^  a  flower ;  flowers 
arranged  spirally.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids 
£Orchidace8e].  linn.,  'ZO  Oynandria  1- 
Jfonandria.    Allied  to  Neottia.) 

stove  terrestrial  orchids,  grown  ia  poCa  See 
OacaiDS. 


8.  arire»ntem  (lilvery).  White.  April.  BraiU.  IBO. 

—  au'rea  (golden).    Olire,  brown.    April.   Oua. 

timala.     1842. 

—  6raefeo'«a  (/ofiigr-bracted).    1.    White,  yellow. 

May.    St.  Catherine.     183S. 

—  diureftica  (diuretic).    Green,  white.    August. 

Valparaiso.     1838. 
'^grand^^ra  (large- flowered).    Green.    Sep- 
tember.   N.  Amer.    Half-hardy. 

Spiromb'ma.  (From  speiray  spiral, 
and  nenuij  a  filament;  stamens  spiraL 
Nat.  ord.,  Spiderwurts  [Commelynaceaj]. 
Linn.,  %-Hexandria  l-Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Tradescantia.) 

Greenhouse  herbaceous.  Seeda,  and  dirision  of 
the  roots;  sandy,  fibry  peat  and  loam.  Winte* 
temp.,  4S^  to  SS^;  summer,  60<*  to  80^. 

S./ro'^oiM  (fragrant).  1.  White.  May.  Meideiv 
1839. 

Spleekwort.    ABple'nium, 

Spo'ndias.    Hog  Plum.    (The  ancient 
name  of  a  wild  Plum ;  resemblance  of 
fruit.  Nat.  ord,fAnacards  [Anacardiaceae] 
Linn.,  10-Decandria  ^-Penlagynia,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  oF  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat,  in  May 
or  June;  loam  and  peat.  Wmter  temp.,  S0°  to 
SS" ;  summer,  60^  to  80°. 

S.  aeumina'ta  (pointed-Zeaved).   June.   Malabar. 
1824. 

—  eurilte'rw  (axillary).    May.    Nepaul.    1884. 

—  Mtea  (yellow  -fruited),    SO.    Yellow,  greeo. 

W.  Ind.    1739. 

—  purpufrea  (purple-/r«t7ed).  30.  White,  green« 

W.  Ind.    I817. 

Sponoe-tree.    Aca*  cia  farnenol  na. 

Sporting  is  the  term  whereby  gardenen 
describe  any  deviation  from  the  usual 
form  or  colours  of  a  plant  or  flower. 

Spot,  a  disease  occurring  on  the  leaves 
of  the  pelargonium,  is  a  dry  gangrene, 
occasioned  by  an  irregulai'ity  in  tlie 
supply  of  moisture  and  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  but  especially  if  one  of  the 
extremes  is  much  below  the  degree  of 
beat  most  favourable  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  that  plant.  Tbe  reason  of 
this  is  very  obvious.  If  a  pelargonium; 
or  any  other  plant,  be  placed  in  a  highly 
stimulating  heat,  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  root  moisture,  it  immediately 
increases  its  surface  of  leaf  to  elaborate 
and  digest  the  large  amoimt  of  sap  for- 
warded from  the  roots.  If  this  amount 
of  sap  is  subsequently  suddenly  reduced, 
by  lowering  the  temperature  and  adding 
water  to  the  soil  less  freely,  the  increased 
surface  of  leaf  is  no  longer  required,  and 
it  is  a  law  pervading  all  the  vegetable 
creation  that  the  moment  any  one  of  tiie 
parts  of  a  plant  is  unnecessary  to  it, 
immediately  that  part  begins  to  decay. 

Spbeks'lu.  (Named  after  Dr,  Sprtkti^ 
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a  German  botanist  Nat  ord., -Imary/Krfi 
[Amaryllidaceffi].  linn.,  9-Hexandria 
l-Mono^ynia.) 

Thi»  m  the  new  name  for  the  old  Amurjf'lUs  for^ 
MMi'wima,  or  Jaeobma  Lily,  not  by  Dr.  Herbert, 
but  by  Heitter,  a  German  boUnut;  and  Dr.  H. 
had  Kome  doubta  latterly  of  iu  correctnese.  Store 
bul  OS.  For  culture,  Me  H  i  pr  a A'trmu  « . 
*.  *re'of«  (»hort->fo»ere<l).  I.  Green,  red.  June. 
Bolivia.     ISSff.  ,  . 

—  eybi'tter  ftumbler).  Red.  June.  Bolivia.  18a0< 

—  furmnai'tsimn  (handiiomest}.  {.Crimson.  June. 

Guatimala.     IO&8. 

—  glau'ea   (milky  -  green).     I.    White.    Apnl. 

Bolivia.     1830. 

Sfrbnoe'lia..  (Named  after  C,  Spren- 
ifel,  naturalist  Nat  ord.,  Epacridt 
[Epacridace©].    Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

Monof/ynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  short  young 
•hooU,  a  little  firm  at  the  base,  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  s^tring  and  early  summer.  Winur 
temp.,  35*  10  45*. 

8.  incamt^ta  (flesh. coloured).    S.    Flesh.    May. 
N.  S.  Wales.     1793. 

Sprue.  A  market  namefor  the  smallest 

sprouts  of  asparagus. 

Spuroe  LAUREii.    Da'phne  laure'olm, 

Spurless  Violet.    Brpe'tioo, 

Spurring  is  cutting  the  lateral  or  side- 
shoots,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  buds  in 
lengUi  of  them  projecting  from  the  main 
branches. 

Squash.  {Cucu!rbita  melope'po,)  See 
Gucu'refta. 

Squill.    Sei'lla. 

Staa'via.  (Named  after  M.  Sttu^ft  a 
correspondent  of  Linnsus.  Nat  ord., 
Bruniads  [Bruniacere].  linn.,  6-Pen- 
iandria  l-Monagynia.) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered  CTergreena,  from 
the  Cspe  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttingsof  young  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass;   sandy,  fibry  peat. 
Winter  temp  ,  38*  to  45*. 
ff.  cUvtfta  (hair>fringed'/eanetf).   1^.  June.   1811. 

—  ^/Mftno'sa  (clammy).    14.    Apnl.    1793. 

—  racIiV/a  (rayed).     1.    May.     1787. 

Sta'chys.  Hedge  Nettle.  (From 
slachys,  a  spike ;  their  manner  of  flower- 
ing. Nat.  ord.,  LipworU  [Lamiacese]. 
Linn.,  l^-Didynamia  l-Gymnospermia.) 

Herbaceous  perennials,  by  seeds  and  divisions; 
•hrubs,  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy 
•oil,  in  summer.  The  tender  kinds  require  a  cold 
pic  or  greenhouse  in  winter.  There  are  many 
annuals  and  biennials,  but  not  worth  culture. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
6./n</iCtt{o'«a  (imalUahrubby).  1.  Purple.  July. 
Caucatus.     1818. 

—  PaUuti'na  (Paleatioe).  1.  Purple.  July.  Syria. 

18'iO. 

—  $t€nopfip'Ua  (narrow-leayed).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

Spain.  - 1823. 

GREENHOUSE   EYEROREENS. 
B.  LamM'rekii  (I^marck's).  Yellow.  July.  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.    1820. 


■I'm- 


TcUov.    My- 


pvple.  Mi 


£.  r«f«'M  (wrtnkW).  1.  Pale  ydUw.  Jiif -  Oi« 

of  Good  Hope.    1774. 

HARDY  HKRTtAnSOrS. 
8.  alopeeu^rua  (foxUit-graes-like).  14. 

South  Enrop<i.    17^9- 

—  eocdfnem.  (scarlet). S.Scarlet.July.S.A«« 
^/mnfculHtn  (fennel-scented}.   ».   K«e. 

N.  Amer.     1834. 

—  Oermu'niea  puMtetma  (GermaB-downg-   i. 

Purple.    August.    G«rai»«y.     \fS^ 

—  ^<iiitito'M  (clammy).  I.  P«fpl«.  Ja»«.  C«*fc 

—  gram^fio'ra  aarge-flowered).  Ik-  ^mx^  Maf* 

Siberia.    1800. 

—  hirw'ta  (hairy),  k-  Purple.  J«««.  It«ly«  V^ 

—  •iica'fui  (hoary),  k-  «*•>*.  JuM.  Italy.  I7a>. 
— /te'/tealltslian).   «.    Purple.    Jane.  EwMpcw 

—  Imw'ta  (woolly).  «•  Striped.  Jwly-  «ib*m.  17B. 

—  mocroM'ra  (long-tailed).     1.    Pale  red.  Ja|r- 

Europe.     1810. 
^  mentk^fo^lia  (mint-leaved). 
Dalmatia.     1838. 

—  ftf'oM  (snowy).  1.  Bed.  July.  Cat 

—  q^'no'/ie  (shop).  1.  Purple.  AugaaK. 

—  — —  aflba  {vihitt-Jtomered).  1.  Wl 

Britain. 

—  oHen/o'/i*  (eastern).  1.  Light 

Levant.     l/Sy* 

—  pubtfteenM  (downy).  Telloviah.  Jaly. 

I8IO. 

—  rtfeia  (upright).  9.  Yellow.  Joly.  8a«th  Ba- 

rope.     1083. 

—  mr^eea  (silky).  I .  LUae.  Avgnst.  VtpmA  TOi* 

—  mm/ttnm  (late-/oK>eriny).    14. 

Austria.    1831. 

—  tetf/era  (bristly).  U.  Bed,  bcoi 

1837. 

—  ^pedo'fn  (showy).   4.  ScerleC    July. 

1830. 

—  tMfeta  (upright).  1^.  Perple.  Joac. 

1503. 

Staohtta'bphbta.  Bastard  Yev^w 
(From  ttachyt^  a  apike,  and  tor/jfcfim, 
dense ;  mode  of  flowering.  NaL  onL, 
Verbeneu  [Verbenacefe].  linn^  S>//i- 
andria  l-Monogynia,    Allied  to  YerbeM^) 

Annuals  and  biennials  treat  aa  tender  bbbm 
annuals;  perennials,  by  diriaxon;  •kni*«,  W 
cuttings  under  a  bell-glass,  in  sand,  and  is  hss- 
tom-heat:  aandy  loam  and  leaf-Boald.  Wi«icr 
temp.,  80^  to  00^;  summer,  00^  to  as'.  Mmtatkm 
is  Tory  interesting. 

8T0VB  ETERaBEEKS. 
S.  oHtta'le  (awned-Arocfed).    3     Pwple.    ti^ 
tember.    8.  Amer.    184S. 

—  ctnuUea  (blue).    3.    Deep  blue.    July. 

—  eraatif&Ua  (thick-leaved).  Violet.  June.  Bead 

1880. 

—  hVrta  (hairy).  Violet.  July.  New  Graiiada  wn. 

—  muiafbilii   (changing-Zovered).    S.    Oti 

June.    S.  Amer.    I8tl. 

8T0VB  BIXKNTALS. 
8.  eMtiOf  (taller).  Violet.  October. 

—  JomoiM'iMU  (Jamaica)*  3.  Blue.  July.  W.  ladi 

1714. 
^  Omfiica  (Orabian).  S.  Violet.  July.  Faneii 

1699.    Annual. 
~  pritma'tfca  (pritoutie).  3.  Blue.  May.  W.bM. 

1099. 

—  umkro^ta  (shady).  Blue.  May.  CwaaBa.  1839. 

—  urtieifo'tta  (nettle-leaved).  1.  Blue.  June.   H. 

Amer. 

—  Ztieee'fiii(Xaec«cni'i).Boec,riolM.JnM.l8ti- 
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Stachyu'kub.     (From  tfocAf  f,  ■  s|nke.   '• 
fend  euros^  broad.     Nat.  ord,yJPiiioiftirad$ 
[Pittosporaces].    linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 

Halt -hardy  et«rgre«ii  ■hmb.  Cuttinga  of  the 
P'Mnu  of  ahoota  in  aand,  ander  a  belUglaM,  in 
Apnl;  fibry,  sandy  loam  and  a  IHlla  peat.  Winter 
iemp.,  9«*  to  45^. 

j(.  pr^eoa  (aarlj).    Pink.    April.    Japan. 

Stackhou'sia.  (Named  after  A/r.  Stack- 
koM»-y  a  Bniiiih  botariittt.  Nat.  ord., 
Stfukhousiadt  [Stackliousiacen].  Linn., 
5  Pettiaiiaria  3  Trigynia.') 

New  Holland  planta.  Perennial,  by  division  of 
th«t  plant  ill  spring  ;  •fanibs,  by  caiiings  in  Rund, 
nndrr  a  lieil-».Iai«St  in  aummar  Winter  tcuip. 
tor  latter,  36^  to  Ab^ 

9.  itnttrimf&Ua  (flax-lea«ed).  S.  ISSS.  Bv«tyr4>en. 

—  MuNci'/rifia  (one*Btyled).  I.  Pink.  April.  IHS*. 

Hitrdy  brrbaceoma. 
4|p«Mii/ii'^<  (apatulata).    Whito.   April.    18M. 
Kvergreen. 

Stadma'mnia  AUBTRA'Ln,  a  greenhoTiKe 
evergreen  from  New  Holland,  hho\  id  be 
ji  lined  to  Cupania. 

Stjbhbu'ma.  (Named  after  B,  Stmke- 
li/tj  a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
9it€s  [Asieraces].  Linn.,  IQ-Synytnesin 
l-JEqtutliM.    Allied  to  Arctium.) 

Half-bardy,  purple- flowered,  deeiduone  ahmbi. 
Cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-tght,  in 
•ummer ;  sandy,  ttbry  loam  and  leaf-niould  ;  re- 
quire the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 

M'  ttrdore'tcena  (tree-like).    0.    Augnat.    Candia. 
1789. 

—  ekmmmpeu^ee  (ground-pbe-lMiMid).    1.    July. 

CitndiM.     1640. 

—  dtifbia  (doubtful).  8.  June.  South  Europe.  l640. 

Staff-treb.     0eU»'9tru§. 

Standard.  A  tree  unsapported  by  a 
wall  or  irellis. 

Full  Standards  are  such  trees  an  ar^ 
trained  with  tall,  straight  stems,  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  clear  of  branches,  and 
are  then  suffered  to  braooh  out. 

Ifalf  Standard*  are  trees  trained  with 
short  stems  only  two  or  three  feet  high. 
then  suffered  lo  branch  out  at  thai  heigh i 
to  form  lieads;  having  low  heads  the 
fruit  is  more  easily  gathered.  Concavt 
dwarfs  have  the  middle  hollow,  and  the 
branches  all  round  in  a  cap  form.  Hori- 
zo'ttai  dwarfs  have  the  branches  extended 
all  round  in  a  flat  or  horizontal  position, 
but  the  concave  dwarf  is  to  be  preferred. 

Stanho'pba.    (Named  Rfter  Earl  Stan 

hope,     Nat  ord..  Orchid*  [Orchidacefls]. 

Lcion.,  ^'iO'Chfnandria  l-Monandria.) 

Stove  orchida,  grown  in  pota.    See  Obchids. 

M'  OMTufntia  (oranfce-c<>)<>ured).    Orange.    June. 

La  Guayra.     1840. 
•»  mu'ren  (i/'^Klen;.  Yeliuw.  Mar>  Guatimala  I83S. 


B^rkeri  (Bafker'a).    Yellow,  browa.    /aly. 

Mexico. 
hueefphaht*  (bull  •homed).  S.  Yellow,  crimaoa. 

May.     Quito.     1843. 
Bte^a'fMit  (uuke  of  Devonabire'a).  I^.  Y«l« 

low,  crimson.    June.     Peru.     Hu. 
erpafnea  (expanded).  Varioua.    May.   Mexico. 

1841. 

^refudyio'ra  (large-flowefed).  1.  White.  Jeae. 

Trinidad.     18ii4. 

eflba  (white). M'hite.June.Demerara.1841. 

'  incamaftu  (flesb.-coIoured).   Waite.  flesh. 

June.     Demerara.     1845. 

—  •dora'iu  (awcet-acentrd).    White*    June. 

Demerara*    183A. 

frave'tfletu  (atrong-accated).  Straw.  May. 
Peru.     1843. 

guttuia'ta  (amall-»potted).  Baff.  Jnne.  Piem. 
1H43. 

Hnrri»(/nim  (Mra.  Hamaon'a).  Jane.  Braiil. 
1836. 

imtd&ra  (scentlesa).  Yellow,  white.  May. 
Mexico.     1844. 

hufgnia  (notable).  I.  White,  purple.  Sep* 
tember.    Quite.    I8S6. 

-—^aftro-jmrpu'rea  (dark  p«irple).  While, 
purple     ^piember.    Braail.     1880. 

-^—Jia'wt  (yellow).  Yi-i!ow,  purple.  Sep- 
tember.    Brasil.     1837. 

fu'lna  (tawny).   White,  red.    September. 

Braail.    1888. 

— ~  iuflea  (yellow).  Yellow,  purple.  Sep- 
tember.   Brasil.     1 834. 

mafjvr  (larger).  Yellow,  purple.  Sep- 
tember.    Braail.     IRSfl. 

otem'ra  (obacure).  White,  pwrple.  Sep- 
tember.   Braail.    1880. 

pi$fuida  (pale).   White,  led.    September. 

Braail.     1830.         « 

Lt'iMf/eyi  (Lindlet's).  1.  Brown,  red.  August. 
Mexico.     1830. 

ly'neea  (Ijni-plant).  Varioua,  June.   Mexico. 

«Afic«/»'«i  (apotied).  1.  Blue,  green.  Auguac 
Mexico.    ISifi. 

Marttafna  (Von  Martiaa'a).  I.  White.  M^y. 
Mexico.     1848. 

Ai'cvior  (two-coloured->f««e«re<0'  1  •White, 

purple.    June.    Mexico.     1843. 

oeula'la  (eyed).  8.  White,  purple.  J  une.  Bra- 
sil.    18S0. 

Bftrkeria'na  (Barker'a).  8.  White,  purple. 

June.     Mexico. 

paflHda  (pale).  White,  red.  June.  Meaicu. 

184(1. 

ma'jor  (larger).    White,    purple.    June. 

M'Xieo.     1885. 

quadriett'ntis  (four-homed).  8.  Yellow,  red. 
June.     Sftamah  Main. 

Rufektrri  (Mr.  Kucker'*)*  Yellow, brown.  May. 
Guatimala.     1843. 

RutBelUuna  (Duke  of  Bedford's).  Varioua. 
May.     Brasil.     1843. 

mte^ta  (bagged).  Yellow,  green*  May.  Gua- 
timala.    1835. 

-^fMi'//u<a(pale).  Yellow.  May.  Guatimala. 

1840. 
Ugri'na  {ix^r-epott^.    1,    Red,   ehocoUte. 

July.    Xalapa. 
— —  atrti'ta  (blacked).    Orange,  black.    July* 

Guatimala.     i843. 

—  pttrpu'rea  (purple).  Orange,  purple.  July, 

Guatimala.     18.i(S. 
irieo'miM  (three.horned).    Pink,  white.    Peru. 
reiiu'fitn  (handsome).     Guatimala.     1839. 
IFaWti  (Ward*8).  I.  Yellow,  brown.  Auguat. 

M<:X;CO.     IdJQ. 
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STAiiXB*yA.  (Named  after  the  Enrl  of 
iNryfry,  NaLord.,  C7rMc(/'tfrf[Bra8aicaceaj]. 
Li  nn. ,  1 5-  Tciradynamia, ) 

Hardv  herbaceous  perennial.  Seeda,  and  di- 
ffiaion  of  the  plant  in  apring;  aandy  loam  and 
vngetable  mould. 

J.  ^AMMiMVr^  (iMilet-like-leaxiNl).    I.    Yellow. 
June.    Louisiana.     1810. 

Stape'ua.  (NAmed  after  J.  B.  Stnpel, 
a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  AxclejyiaHs 
[Asclepiadaoen].  Linn.,  i-P^tUandria 
^4-Digynia,) 

Greenhouse  eTnifrrenis.  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cuttiiipa  of  shoou  in  Rpring.  well-dried 
at  the  base  before  inserting  them  in  sandj  soil ; 
sandy  loam,  brick-rubbish,  and  broken  bricks. 
wiUk  top  -  dressings  of  rotten  cow -dung  when 
growing  freely,  or  manure  waterings.  Wintpr 
temp.,  40»  to  6«®,  and  dry  ;  summer,  6&*  to  80°, 
and  moisture,  but  with  judgment  at  all  times. 
8.  memmina^U  (pointed-lMveil)-  !•  Pnrple-etriped. 
AugTut.    1795.  .    . 

—  mm^fgua  (doubtful).  S.  Purple,  brawn.  June. 

1795. 

—  mp^rta  (open->loiMrerf).    S.    Tdlow,  purple. 

July.    170S. 
•>  BMt^fioM  (star.fl«h-like).  |.  Violet.  If  ay.  1705. 

—  ftm/lea   (two-furrowed).    I.    Yellow-striped. 

July.    UOd.  .     ^     ,  . 

—  «i|^«'«<«  (toad-Uke).   1.  TeHow-atripcd.  July. 

1808. 

—  emoH/VrmiM  (cactns-like).   ft.  YtUo«-etiiped. 

August.     1844. 
^  cme'MMU  (hoary),    ft.    Brown.    July.    170S. 
^  ciiia^to  (hair-frinited}.   ft.  Green-etri|>ed.   No- 

Tember.     179A* 
fmma'ta  (tnftndj     1.  Pkle  yellow.  September. 

1819. 
-^mmpt^eta  (eorapaet).  ft.  Brown.  Augnat.  18M. 

—  eontfi'ftfia  (neat),    ft.    Green.    July.     1798. 
*  ^Mv'ra  (graeeful).  ft.  Yellow-striped.  March. 

179S. 

^  de)»re'«ea(depresaed).  ft.  Brown,  purple.  July. 

<—  dioarieafta  (straggling).  |.  Flesh-culoured.  Au- 
gust.   1798. 

^  «'l«y«Jtc  (elegant),    ft.  Purple.    August    1795. 

^/UtwtMt  'aplit-beaked).  8ft.  Yellow,  green. 
1 823. 

— /Taefeoma'ta  (yellow-tufted),  ft.  Yrllow.   1810. 

^'Pucafta  (browned),  ft.  Brown,  purple.  July. 
1814. 

*>f«iii<»<i'<a(twin-/loi0ererf).  ft.  Purple.  March. 

1795. 
->f«mm</o'ra  (gem -flowered),   ft.    Dark  purple. 
October.    1795. 

—  tflanduli'fera  (glanded).  ft.  Yellowish.  August. 
*-  glandHtiJtu'ra  (gland- flowered),  ft.  Brown.  Au- 
gust.   1795. 

—  ghMfea  (mtlky-green).  1.  Red,  purp}»   July. 

1799. 
'—  /r'fMt^a'^o (crowded),  ft.  Brown.  August.  1804. 

—  (;ord»'ni  (Gordon's),   l.  Yellow,  brown.  1 796. 
^•gTWiufi/fo'ra  (large- flowered).  1.   Dark  purple. 

October.    1795. 

—  ikuMoneafna  (Gussone's).  ft.  Red-striped.  Oc- 

tober.   Sicily.     1833. 
•- imui'to  (hooked),   ft.  Blood-red.   July.   1890. 

—  A«>«M7a  (hairj).    ft.     Purple.    July.     1710. 
«»  — -  aftra  {dwrk'JIvwered).    ft.     Dark  purple. 

July.     1710. 
*■  kirt^'da  (rather  hairy),  ft.  Brown.  Augnat.  1800. 
«»  hiapifdula  (rather  briati/)  ft.  Often,  July.  1814. 


9.  Joc^nliite^M  (Jacquin's).  ft    Tmffkm. 

1808. 

—  /uRff'iMtt/a  (girlish).   1.  Brown.   Purple.  Juir. 

—  Immtja'ta  (smooth),  ft.  Brown.   August.   tMa 

—  tanifgera  (woolly),  ft.   Brown.  Augwst.   t>Oa. 

—  luft-ida  (•hioing).    1.    Puiple.    Jal^.    lOlL 
^mocMio'sa  (spotted).   1.    Brown^stnped.   As* 

gust.    1804. 

—  margbtafta  (rrrf-edged).    i.     Tdk 

July.     1005. 
-~murmora*t9  (marbled).    I.     YeDoi 
July.     1880. 

—  JTosso'iii  (Maaaon's).    1. 

—  mi'ttta  (mixed).  1.  YeUow-etriped.  July.  1810. 

—  moscAo'te  (muskyl.  ft.    Brown,  par|de.  Js^. 

—  WMU%fi&ra  (many-flowered).     I.     Vsoiet,  led. 

September.    1817. 
~  mWa'6t7u  (changeable),    ft.     Yellow. stnpsd. 
June.     1833. 

—  normaftiM  (regular-iipe/fed).  |.  Tdlov-tfbipad. 

July.     1 831. 

—  npMtihtcuU  (email  aeipent).  ft.  Brown.  J^ 

1805. 

—  panieula'ta  (panided).  ft.  Greca,  brown,  pv> 

pie.    July.     1805. 

—  jM'lai/a  (apreading).    I.   Orunfte.    Jnly.  ITIT. 

—  pi'e<«(painted).ft.  Yellow-striped.  Augnat.  1^^ 

—  pafllida  (pale),    ft.    Pale  blue.     1 818. 

—  piWfma  (hairy-fwAerotod).     1. 

Jnly.    1790. 

—  fp/an(/fo'ra  (flat-flowond).  4-  l^aln 

gust.   1805. 
~;»if/cAe'(te(ncat).  ft.  Yellow- atripnd.  May.  ITPL 

—  pm'lehrm  (beautifnl).    ft.   YeUow-scnped.   Au- 

gust.   1800. 
— '  pmMruifta  (cuahion-Jtewererf).   ft. 
Auguat.    1795. 

—  fnftn^nene'rsit  (fire-nefved).  1, 

May.    1800. 

—  romo'sa  0>^<>cky).  1ft.  Dark  pnrple.  June.  ITPL 

—  reJI^Jta  (bent-baek^^  ft    Green,  pnrple.   Js>v. 

—  r«f  tf'sa(bitten-off).ft.  Yellow -suipcsl.  J  uly.  isa 

—  reoolbi'la  (curled-baek-/ov«r«d).     1.    Aupie. 

July.    1790. 

—  mffm  (rusty-brown),  ft.  Brown.Septcnabrr.lTPk 

—  ruffO'Ma  (wrinkled).    Purple,  green.    Junau 

—  Si'nM<J(Sims's).  ft.  Dark  purple.  July.   IMO. 
~  ttfVeta  (upright),  ft.  Pule  blue.  Angusc  ISJs. 

—  Mtrrula'ta  (—.w-^dged).  ft.  Purple.  July.  lOOk 

—  toro^ria  (sister).   1.  Dark  porple.  Juir*  ITHT. 

—  tpeela*bUia  (ahowy).    I.    Dark  pwida.     Be> 

cember.     1803. 

—  MtelWria  { starry) .    ft. 

—  S/y'/n'a  (Stygian),  ft.  Durkpnrpte.  Angn^  IIMl 
-^vwriegtifta  (Tariegated).     1.     TeUow.«aip«^ 

Auguat.    1737. 

—  eanVMit«  (variable).  Yellow,  red.  June.  IO& 

—  veMla  (stale),  ft.  Dark  purple.  Angnat.  i;9a 
■^  WaMuMdimfna  (Wendland's).     1.     YeOaw- 

striped.    August.    ISIt. 

Staphyle'a.  Bladder  -  Nut.  (From 
ttaphyU^  a  banoh;  flowers  in  dastn^ 
Nat,  ord.,  Bladder-NuiM  [SU4>hyler— ^ 
Linn.,  ^-PentoAdria  8- ZW^y nio.) 

Hardy,  white  -  flowered,  deddnona 
Seeds  sown  when  ripe,  remaining  a  year  or  mare 
in  the  soil;  cuttings  in  September;  layers  sad 
suckers ;  any  light  soil.  Oeeidemt^tia  req« ' 
hothouse,  but  it  scarcely  dceenrea  one ; 
is  singular  from  ita  large  bladder-capsuli 
5.  Buma'lda  (Bumaldan).    June.    Japan.    li*a 

—  oecJden/a'/it  (western).    SO.    Jama'ca. 
'^  pinna'ta  (l€»AtitA).    6.    June.    Rnclaad. 

—  tr\fo'iia  (three-learcd).  6.  Maj-.  N.  Aincr.  It 
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Stab  Affix.    ChrysophffVvm, 
StAR  Fish.    Stape'lia  aUe*Tiau 
Stab  Head.    Asteroc^phalut, 
Stab  of  Bxthlerbu.    Omitho'gahem. 
Stab  Thistlb.    CentauWea  calei'trapa, 
Stabtino.     a  term  used  to  designate 

the    hastening  the    eoiDmencement  uf 

growth,  either  in  a  seed  or  plant,  by  sub. 

mitdng  it  to  artificial  heat. 

Sta'tice.    Sea  Lavender.    (From  sta- 

tizo,  to  stop;  the  powerful  medical  as- 

triugency  of  some  of  the  species.    Nat. 

ord.,  Letidworts  [Plnmbaginaoes].  linn., 

6~Pentandria  Q-Poiygynitu) 

Hardy  perennials,  by  diTision  and  Meda,  and 
tender  apeciea  bj  •imilar  meant,  and  aUo  br 
cnuinga ;  those  requiring  a  eold  pit  and  frreen- 
houM  flooriah  beat  in  aandy,  fibry  loam  and  a 
little  peat,  alao  good  and  fibry. 

OBEEMHOUSB   EVEROBEENS. 
8.  arho'rea  (tree).  S.  Blue.  July.  Teneriffe.  1699. 

—  DiekBt^nH  (Diekaon'a).    Purple.    May.    ISIV. 

—  «e/Utft'ilee  (echium-like).    1.  Pale  blue.    July. 

South  Europe.    17^3.    Biennial. 

—  fgrandiftcfra  (large-flowered).    183G. 

—  mtouop^tala  (one-peUded).   3.  Purple.  July 

Sicily.    1781. 

—  — —  denuda'ta  (naked-etemmMl}.    S.   Purple. 

July.    Sicily.     1640. 

—  n^^httiet/sa  (under-ahrubby).  ).  Bine.  July. 

Siberia.    1799- 

HALF-HARDY  HSBBACEOUS. 
8.  ^gypffaea  (Egyptian).   1^.  Pale  pink.  May. 
Ararat.     1839. 

—  mli^ta  (winged).  1.  Pnrple,  yellow.  July.  ieo6. 

—  aiarieula'ta{ean6).  4*  Blue.  July.  Galieia.  1817' 

—  oMrieuUefoftia  (auricnl»-leaved).  ^.  Red.  July. 

Barbery.    1781. 

—  muir^li»  (louthem).     1.    N.  Holland.     I8SS. 

—  cter'rea  (gprey).  1.  Blue.  July.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1810. 

—  eanff^stn  (crowded).  Red.  July.  Altai.  1837. 
'-— cviupifeua  (conapicuoua).      1.     Pink.     July. 

Russia.    1804. 

—  etrdafta  (heart-Zcavetf).  |.  Blue.  June.  South 

Europe.    I7ftS. 

—  mnargint^ta  (notched-ended).  |.  Purple.  Hay. 

Gibraltar. 
— /o/itf'M  (leafy).    1.  Porple,  white.  July.  Gn- 

eioea.     1830. 
•^/rw/tf'eepfw  (shrubby).  1.  Blue.  Canariea.  1847* 

—  f //lArica'/a  (imbricated).    Teneriffe.     1U29. 

—  i/irei'na  (hoary).  1.  Pink.   July.  Egypt.    1833. 

—  <<mo'nnim  (limonium.    Wild  Monk  Beet),    1. 

Blue.    July.    England. 

—  maeropkj/'Um  (large-leuTed).  a.  White.  May. 

Canaries.     1834. 

• —  msccronii'fa  (spinc'pointed}.  I.  Red.  July.  Bar- 
bary.     1784. 

^- MHiii/tf'/ia  (oval-leaTed).  I.  White.  July.  Ca- 
naries.   1816. 

-—  peeUiut'ta  (comb-like).    {.    Blue.   September. 
Canaries.     1780. 

•—  pgeufdo^rtMfria  (fidse-urmeria).  Violet.  April. 
1640. 

»-  pube'rula  (ralher  downy).  |.  Violet.  May.  Ora- 

ciosa.     1830. 
•>-  pub^teeru  (downy).  |.  Red.  July.  South  Eu- 
rope.   18S4. 

^-^etJ7»i«r(rM(ourplpd).  6.  Purple.   July.  Cape 
«i  Good  Hvyt,     IttOO. 


8,  tepfbra  (ro^|h-Ar«icil«tf).  1.  Bio*.  June.  Oapa 
of  Good  Hope.     1788. 

—  Wmio'ja  (scollop-teoeetf).    1.    Purple,  yellow. 

August.    Levant.    I6S9. 
— >  Mpeetd'sa  (showy).  1.  White.  July.  Russia.  ir7<k 
— >  Mrag&nm  (four-angled).  S.  Red.  July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    18S0. 

HABDT  BXBBACB0U8. 
S.  AUaHeu  (AltaiMi).  l.Blue.  July.  Siberia.  I83t. 

—  articuii^tu  (jointed).    4*    Blue.    July.   South 

France.     1820. 

—  m^rea  (golden).    Golden.    Siberia.    I8SS. 

"  beUidtfoftttt  f  daisy-leaved).  ^.  Pale  blae.  Juno. 

Greece.    1810. 
'-  Mf color  (two-coloured).    Purple,  white.   May. 

1837. 

—  Mnem&au  (two-nerved). I. Bine.  July.  England. 

—  Curothtd^nm  (Carolina).  1.  Blue.  June.  Caro- 

lina.    18S0. 

—  Ca'tpina  (Ca»pian).    1.   Pale  blue.  July.  Caa- 

pian  Sea. 

—  coriafria  (coriaria-like).  1^.  Lilae.  July.  Can- 

caaua. 

—  emneaftu  (wedge-iaovtiO.   4*  Blue.  July.    Si- 

beria.   1830. 

—  ttteho^toma   (two  -  ranked).    |.    Blue.     July. 

South  Europe.    1810. 

—  eeh^tnu  (hedgehog).  4.  Bed.  July.  Caucasus. 

1813. 
~  e/41'te  (tall).   1.  Bine.  Auguat.  Siberia.   1830. 

—  eM^mia  (choice).  1.  Ulae,  rose.  August.  Sou- 

garia.     1844. 
— /rruio'cea  (fenila-/e«M«i).  1.  Tellow.  July.  Si- 
beria.   1796. 

—  ./fffrae'ca  (sigaag).  1. Purple.  July.  Siberia.  1791. 

—  Fortufni  (Fortune's).  1.  Yellow.  April.  China. 

1845. 

—  globuiari^o'lia  (globularia-leared).  1.  White. 

August.    Mexico.    1831. 

—  GmelCni   (Gmelin's),     1.    Blue.     July.     Si- 

beria.   1796. 

—  Qr^ea  (Greek).  4*  White.  June.  Greece.  1810. 

—  gramini/o'Ha  (grass-leaved).    1.    Red.    June. 

Siberia.    178O. 

—  imi^fofUa  (broad-leaved).   1.  Blue.  June.   Si- 

beria.   1791. 

—  mim^ta  (small).  i»  Red.  June.  Mediterranean. 

16S8. 

—  nnfna,  (dwarO*    !•    Blue.    July.    Britain. 

~  o/«;^o'/>«  (olivo-leaTed).    1.  Red.  July.  luly. 
1688. 

—  pruino'Ba  (froated).    1.   White.    July.    South 

Europe.     1833. 

—  rarifio'ru  (thin-flowered).  Blue.  July.  Britain. 

—  retieuiafla  (netted).  4*  Blue.  July.   England. 
-^  rptidophpUla  (file- leaved).     3.    Blue.    May. 

Port  Natal.    1840. 

—  $eop^ri«  (broom-like).  1.  Blue.  July.  Siberia. 

1796. 

—  cpahtto'to  (apatnia- leaned).    1,   Purple.    July 

Barbery.     1804. 

—  tpieofta  (spiked).  4*  White.   Juiy.   Caucasus 

I8I9.    Annual. 

—  Tatahica  (Tartarian).  I^.  Pink.  June.  Russia. 

1731. 
^  TAottfnM  (Thouin's).  1.  Blue.  August.  New 
Africa.    17OO. 

—  flimt'fiea  (twiggy).    4*    Blue.    July.    1818. 

—  virga'ta  (rod-Tike).     1^.    Blue.    July.    Spain. 

—  WmdenovWna  (WiUdenow*sj.  }.  Viulet.  July. 

France.     1800. 

Stations  fob  FEmT.TREEs.  Unless 
the  soil  is  good,  this  is  the  best  mode  of 
planting;  and  ii  often  tenders  draiuiiij 
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unneeMBtry.  If  the  toil  be  too  wet,  the 
hole  need  only  be  half  the  prescribed 
depth ;  the  other  half  may  rise  above  the 
ordiDsry  ground  lereL  If  too  dry,  there 
is  no  oeeasion  to  elevate  the  snrfaoe,  only 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the  collai' 
of  Use  tree  too  deep,  which  is  a  seiioas 
fanlt  nnder  all  circumstances.  Letth'e 
stations  extend  three  feet  on,  each  side 
the  position  for  the  tree,  thus  producing 
an  excavation  of  six  feet  square.  Two 
feet  in  depth  is  amply  sufficient  for  any 
fruit-tree,  especially  for  a  dwarfing  plan. 
The  soil  then  should  be  thrown  entirely 
ont»  and  four  or  five  inches  more  must 
be  allowed  for  some  impervious  material, 
which  we  will  presenUy  describe.  In 
throwing  out  the  soil,  care  must  be  taken 
to  place  it  in  samples,  or  both  labour  and 
material  will  be  waited.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  thcee  ^dnct  samples  of 
soil  or  subsoil  will  come  to  hand  during 
the  operation.  Of  courKO  all  clayey,  or 
soor,  and  badly-coloured  subdoil  must  be 
rejected,  and  its  amount  will  be  supplied 
by  the  new  material  to  be  introduced; 
and  if  tbis  is  scarce,  any  ordinary  sur- 
face-soil may  be  in  part  substituted.  In 
filing  the  materials  back  again,  the  best 
of  the  original  surface -soil  must  be  kept 
downwards,  mixing  at  thoroughly  with 
the  new  roU  ;  the  inferior  or  second-rate 
soil  may  be  kept  to  dress  the  surface  with. 
As  to  character  of  soil  to  be  introduced, 
that  depends  partly  upon  the  soil  already 
existing  in  the  gartien,  as  well  as  on  the 
kind  of  fruit-tree  about  to  be  planted.  If 
the  soil  is  naturally  sandy  and  dry,  a  very 
Ftiff  or  clayey  loam  should  be  selected ; 
if  naturally  clayey,  any  fresh,  roeUow, 
sandy  loam,  or  even  the  paring  of  road- 
sides, commons,  or  lanes,  will  prove 
excellent  material.  The  furrowings  of 
old  leys  from  what  is  considered  good 
wheat  soil,  is,  howevec,  o^  all  other  soils 
ihe  best  adapted  for  general  fruit  culture. 
Whatever  materials  are  used,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  more  of  turfy 
matter  that  can  be  introduced,  the  longer 
will  the  compost  endure.  Any  sort  of 
turf,  even  from  hungry  situations,  is 
roost  relished. by  friiit-trees.  If,  never- 
theless, no  turjf  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
soil  is  loose  and  poor,  it  is  well  to  intro- 
duce any  refuse  vegetables  of  a  dry 
character,  such  as  decayed  bean  or  pea 
haulm,  ordinary  straw,  old  thatch,  or, 
indeed,  anything  of  a  decaying  vegetable 
shui-acter  wliich  is  strong  in  fibre  and 


enduring.  If  any  manure  is  ihfl^ibk 
necessazy,  it  should  be  freah  from  ibe 
stable  or  eow-ahed,  as  such  will  endure 
longer  in  the  soil;  merely  nsiiig  oot 
barrowful  of  mellow  and  rathenr  ridi  soil 
to  plant  the  tree  in.  As  before  obserted, 
the  most  inferior  portioo  of  the  soil  auf 
be  reserved  to  dzess  the  sorfaoe  of  ths 
station  with  after  the  tree  is  plantsi; 
here  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  wiU  be  in  as 
improvable  poidtion.  We  now  oone  Is 
the  hard  materia]>i  for  the  bottom  of  tbs 
hole  ;  four  or  five  inches  in  depth,  as  be- 
fore stated.  It  matters  not  what  tfaa  ii 
composed  of:  broken  stones  from  qoar- 
ries,  brickbats,  chalk,  cindeiH,  or  cGnk- 
ers,  (Ite.,  all  are  eligible.  These  beiof 
rammed  hard,  throw  a  eoating  of  fins- 
riddled  cinders  over  the  whole,  or  waj 
fine  gravel :  this  secures  drainage,  and 
prevents  the  roots  entering  to  aaaj  i^js- 
rious  extent. 

STAtTRoCA'NTHUs.  (IVom  timum^  a 
cross,  and  akantha^  a  spine;  two  sids- 
spines  at  the  base  of  the  prineipal  v^m 
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give  it  the  resemblance  of  a 
ord.«    L^guminoys     Plant* 
Linn.,  \fS-Monadelpkia  fi- 
lled to  Ulex.) 

Rardyevergrtea.  fl«rfi.  a»d  i 
•hoots  under  a  hand-light,  ia  ■ 
•oil. 

8,  9pk9*Uu»  (leafl«ai).  8.  TcUow.  If  ay. 
ISfS. 

StatesAcbx.  IMpki't 
$ria. 

STEEFDia.  {8e€  GcBimrATiov.)  It  is 
a  veiy  unfounded  idea,  that  by  stecfsaf 
seeds  in  certain  solutions  the  vigowr  md. 
fecundity  of  the  plants  to  which  thef 
give  birdi  might  be  promoted.  A 
degree  of  heat,  oxygen  gas,  and 
all  the  requisites  for  germination, 
until  this  process  has  commeneed,  as 
liquid  but  water  at  common 
will  pass  through  the  coverings  of  a 
So  soon  as  germination  has  comoieneed. 
this  power  to  exclude  fbragn  finida 
cesses,  but  the  orgsns  starting  into 
activity  are  so  delicate,  that  the  weakest 
saline  solutions  are  too  acid  and  offietoaive 
for  them.  So  utttely  incapable  are  tlie 
infant  roots  of  imbibing  such  solntii»B9t 
that  at  first  they  are  absolutely  deprnA- 
ent  themselves  for  their  Tsiy  eixistcDoe 
upon  the  seed-leaves,  and  if  tfaes^e  arm 
removed  the  plant  either  makes  no  fur* 
ther  advance  or  altogether  perislMBS.  Tm 
hasten  the  germination  of  peas, 
Ae.t  it  is  a  good  plan  to  soak  them 
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wster  for  twelve  hours  preyionsly  to  row-  | 
ifig;  and  old  seeds  of  all  kinds  have 
had  Ibnir  germinating  powers  aroused 
by  patting  them  into  water  heated  to 
20(P,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it 
UDLil  cold. 

Stkija'sia.  Stitohwort.  (From  ttella, 
a  star.  Nat.  ord.,  Cltweworts  [Caryo- 
phyllacen].    linn.,  10-Decandriu  3-7Vi- 

A  ireniw  of  wvedy  iMrbs,  wUh  the  escepdoo  of 
8telMria  koif^aiea,  one  of  the  prettiest  flower- 
garden  pUnte  for  May  in  the  Britieh  Flor*.  In- 
cresMd  by  division  of  the  root*  in  spring  or  au- 
tumn, when  it  may  be  plant««l  out  to  flower,  and 
may  b«  raoiofod  in  June  when  the  flowers  are 


Stbha'ctu.  (From  gtenos,  narrow, 
and  aktin^  a  snnheam  ;  the  rays  of  the 
expanded  blossoms.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo- 
siteM  [AsteraceiB].  Linn.,  19  Syngeruna 
2-Swtperfiua,) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Seeds,  which,  if  sown  in  a 
alight  hotbed  in  March,  will  produce  plants  to 
bloom  the  same  season ;  diviaion  of  the  root  in 
spring. 

8.  heierupks'Ua  (varinus-leaTcdj.  1.  White.  July. 
N.  Amer.     1040. 

—  ra»lo<'de«(inula-like).  1.  Red.  August.  Nepanl. 

—  tpcrio'tm  (showy).  S.  Purple.  July.  California. 

1831. 

—  wMgi/sa  (short-bristled).  1.  White.  July.    N. 

Amer.    1810. 

Stbna'nthbba*  ( Prom  gUnot^  narrow, 
and  ojithera,  an  anther;  the  stamens 
broader  than  the  anthers,  which  nre 
narrower  in  proportion.  Nat  ord.,  Ej)ii' 
cridM  [Epacridaces].  Linn.,  b-PtnUtn- 
dtia  1-Monoyynia,) 

Greenhouse  New  Holland  evergreens.     Cut- 
tinss  of  young,  short  shoots,  a  little  firm  at  their 
bdse,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  pUced  in 
a  culd   frame  in  May;  sandy,  flbry  peat,  wlih  i 
enough  oi  eharooal  aad  broken  pou  to  ka^  the  : 
•oil  open.    Winter  temp.,  4^  to  45**.  } 

8,  eiUvftn  (hair. fringed).    Bed.    ApriL 

—  piHi/t/Ua  (pine-leaved).  (L  Scarlet.  June.  1811. 

Stb'nia.  (From  $tenos,  narrow;  the 
pollen  masses.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Ov- 
ohidaces].  Lit\n.,20-Cfynandria  l-\fo- 
HWtdria.     Allied  to  Maxillaria. ) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  on  blocka.    Sre  OBCnioa. 


pafUida  (ptie-/lowered).    4. 
Deineraim.     1837* 


Yellow.    August,  j 


Stenochi'lus.   (From  ttenosy  narrow, 

mnd  chtilos,  a  lip ;  the  narrow  lip  of  the 

flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Myvpormlt  [MyojK)- 

racese].     Linn.,  X^Didyiuimia   'l-Aiujio- 

tpermia. ) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  New  Holland. 
Cvttings  of  yoang  sboou  in  sand,  umlrr  n  bell* 
^Utos,  m  April  or  May ;  u^ndy  luam  and  a  little 
filiry  peat.     Wmter  temp.,  40^  to  4&". 

a.  «^<«'*«r  (tmooth-ieaeetf).    9-    Med.    l«0. 


8*  foiijK/VfrMt  (long'leaved).  4.  Sear1ot.Apd1.t8fS« 

—  ma«ti/a'<iw  (spotted).  8.  Scarlet.  April.  Ib'if .  t, 

—  «i«so'ini«  (clammy).  S.  Yellow.  October.  1814. 

Stenochub'na.  (From  gtenoa,  nar- 
row, and  cklaiHa,  a  cloak ;  the  covering  of 
the  spore-cases.  Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Poly- 
podiaceae].  Linn.,  ^^-Crffptogamia  1- 
Fiiiees.) 

Stove,  browii*ipoied  Ferns.    See  Fsbh ■. 
8.  kHerom</rpka  (various-formed).   April.   Aaa> 
tralia. 

—  jMRQin/o'/ia  (limonia-leaved).    Mav.    K.  Ind. 

—  longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).  9.  June.  W.  Ind  1 8i0. 

—  seaWen*  (climbing).  80.  July.  E.  Ind.  1S4I. 

—  torbi/Qlia  (•ervice-Ieaved).  July.  W.  Ind.  1798* 
— •  qMiiMltc(/o'/ia(hofr-plum-leaTed).  June.  B.lnd. 

—  trifquetru  (three-sided).    July.    K.  Ind. 

Stenoco'bynx.  (From  gtenos,  narrow, 
and  koryne,  a  club.  Nat.  ord.,  Oichids 
[Orohiaaceae].  Linn.,  %Q-OyMMdria  1- 
Monandria.) 

Stove  orchid,  grown  in  a  basket.  See  Obchids. 

S.Umgie&mia  (long-homed).     Orange-spotted. 
Demerara.    1843. 

Stbxoxx'sson.     ( From  Mtentm,  n arrow, 
and  meuon,  the  middle ;  the  flowers  con 
tnicted  in  the  middle.    Nat.  ord.,  Jma 
ryllids  [AmaiyllidacesB].    Linn.,  Q-Hex- 
andria  I'MomogynuL.  Allied  to  Ooburgia.) 

Pretty  frame  or  half-hardy  bulbs,  requiring 
complete  rest  in  winter;  "sandy  soil,  shade,  and 

{>lenty  of  moisturs  in  summer."  They  flower  be- 
ore  tlie  leaves  rise,  and  are  easily  increased  from 
oflbet-bnlbs  in  apring;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peau 

8,  aurant¥aeum     (orange  -  coloured  -  /lowered). 
Orange.    May.    Quito.     1848. 

—  eorci'neum  (vcarlet).    Scarlet.    May. 

—  cru'ceum  (saflron-coloured).    I.  Copper.  May. 

iSSO. 

—  eyfrvidetu  (beat-toothed).  Yellow.  May.  Peru. 

1843. 

—  /la'OTim  (yellow).    Yellow.    Mav.   Peru.    1893. 

—  Hartwf'gii  (Hartweg's).    I.    Orange.    March. 

QiTito.     1644. 

—  imi^/i/Uum  (broad-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  March. 

Lima.     1837* 

—  «ile//i'mim  (yolk-of-egg).    I.    Yellow.    April. 

Lima.    1848. 

Stkhorhy'hchub.  (From«teno«,  narrow, 
and  rhynchus,  a  beak ;  shape  of  the  eo- 
lumn.  Nat.  ord..  Orchids  [Orchidacesej. 
Lino.,  30-  Gynandria  1  -MouaHdria,  Allied 
to  Spiranthes.) 

stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.    See  OncBiua. 

8.  uph^lla  (leafless).  I.  Brown,  red,  green.  June. 
Trinidad.     18Sfl. 

—  ekmabari'nu     (cinnabar-coloured).     Orange, 

led.  yellow.    June.    Mexico.     1840. 
'  ~  plutUagi'nea   (planta:n-/«aoed).    Red.    Juoe* 
Ncpaul.     1884. 

Stbho'stomxtm.   (From  stenos^  narrow, 

and   stumta^  a  mouth ;   referring  to  tha 

flower.     Nat.  ord.,  Cinchouads  [Cincho- 

naresB].     Linn.,   b-Pentandria   l-Jt/oRo- 

t^ynitu    Allied  u>  Guettarda.) 
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Stove,  «hMi>flevered,  Wwt  Indim,  efafiii^M 
*hnib«.  Cuitings  of  half-ripancd  •uuuto  in  »and. 
vuder  a  gUM»  in  a  iweet  bottom-heat ;  peiit  ana 
loam,    winur  temp.,  M^  to  6S*  i  summar,  <M*  to 

S. /m'sMmh  (•hinlng ).    May.    1818. 

—  /ommia'nim  (downy).    May.     18SS. 

Stbphamo'tis.  C  From  tiephanost  a  crown, 

andolotu,  eared;  the  ear- like  processes  on 

the  crown  of  the  stamens.    Nat.  ord.,  At- 

cUpiadt  [AsclepiadaoesB].    Linn.,  &'I*en- 

iaudria  1-Monogynia,) 

8toT«,  white-flowerad,  avergrean  Cvtnerft.  Cut- 
t)nx«  of  tlM  points  of  shoou,  but  best  by  small, 
srilf  side-shoots,  in  sand,  under  a  beU-gliiss,  and 
plunged  In  bottom-heat{  ftbry  loam  and  ftbrr 
peat,  with  a  Uttls  silTsr  sand  and  dried  leal -mould. 
winter  temp.,  46^  to  U^  and  racher  dry  t  aummer, 
00°  to  85^,  and  plenty  of  moistttre  when  growin|{. 
Would  answer,  prpbably,  in  a  warm  connenratory 
when  once  it  reached  the  top  of  the  roof. 

9.  jUfriAmfnda  (copioua-flowarsd).  SO.  May.  Ma- 
dagascar.    1890. 

—  Tkou4^na  (Thouar's).    May.    E.  Ind.    1842. 

Stkbcu'lu.  (Named  after  SUrcus,  a 
heathen  god.  Natord.,^terciiiia^  [Ster- 
culiaoe«]«  Linn.,  fH-MoHneia  lO'Decau- 
dria. ) 

Stove  erergrseas.  Cuttinga  of  ripa  shoots  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  mobt  bottom-heat ; 
flbry  loam  and  peac  Winter  temp.,  45*  to  S8*i 
summer,  dtP  to  84lP.  IVa^aoc'nMo  produces  the 
l^uiu  of  Uiat  name.  Platanifi^lia  stood  for  yean 
in  the  open  air  at  Chelsea,  and  it  is  likely  that 
many  of  the  Bast  Indian  and  New  Holland  spe* 
cies  would  thrive  with  greenhouse  treatment. 

a>.  BuUi/nghmM  (Balanghaa).  se.  Purpla.  August. 

K.  Ind.     1787. 
~  fwifi'neu  (scarlet-/ni'ferf).    88.  E.  Ind.  I8I7. 
^  .  .lorufta  (coloured).  80.  Scarlet.  B.  Ind.  1818. 

—  jf-ronti'/foVa  (large-flowered),  fi.  E.  lud.  1880. 

—  lieU'eteru  (helicteres-like).  8.  Yellow,  purple. 

Carthagena.     1880. 

—  wtaerophif'Ha  (large-leaved).  Tollow.  July.  E. 

Ind.     1888. 

—  fM/6t7i«  (noble).  88.   Pale  buff.    E.  Ind.  1787. 
^  pubtftcent  (downy).  SO.  White.  Gninca.  1703. 

—  irttgati^ntha  (tragscanth).   40.    Red,  brown. 

May.    Sierra  Leone.    17Q8. 

Stbbilb.    8e€  Bibrbm. 

Stermbb'roia.     (Named  alter  Count 

Sternberg,  a  German  botanist.   Nat.  ord., 

Jmnryllidi  [Amai7llidaoe8B].    Linn.,  6- 

Iftrxandria  l-Momogynia.    Allied  to  Opo- 

ranthu8,oritfinary'i2u  to'teaof  the  gardens. 

Hardy  autumnal  -  flowering  bulba,  with  one 
yellow  flower  on  a  stalk,  open  before  the  Uaves 
rise  {  offsets  {  good,  sandy  loam  and  leaf- mould. 

£'  Clueiafna  (Clusius*s).    ^.    Constantinople. 
*^  evlchici/to'ra  (colcfaicum-flowered).   |.    Hun- 
gary.     1810. 

—  ari'^a  (small),    i.    N.Africa.    1888. 

Stb'via.    ( Named  after  P.  J.  Esteve^  a 

Spanish  botanist.    Nau  ord.,  Compositet 

[Asteraoee].     Linn.,    l9'8jfHgeiuiia    1- 

xEr/ualis.) 

tirm*nhou8e  herbaceons  perennials,  from  Mexico, 
where  net  otherwise  mentioned.    They  all  bloom 


in  Angoal.    Itoada  and  diTidoQ  hi  apvlnf  s  sewlyi 
loamy  soil.  The  piutcction  of  a  cold  pit  in  wiai«T. 
S,  Qdemefphw  (gland-baaciuf ).  8.  Whita.  CkUL 
1888. 

—  mnguatif&Ua  (naRnw-kaved).  U.  Pfok.  18B. 

—  brtwrnriaioftm  (short-awnad).  8.    Boae-    Jaly. 

Tucumao.     18S0. 

—  fapalo'na  (Eupatoria.)    t.    Piak.    Ijgs. 
-/sMrftfwte'risCclo^e.hcadad).    I.    While,  dcp- 

tember.     1888. 
--faattfieftai^mkitAh  U-  Whdta.    Maw 
1880. 

—  hif$topUb'Ua  (byseop-laaved).    1^    Plal 

—  iNMae^MNf  (hoaiy).    i.  White.    New 

1887. 

—  JMyVKa  (iva^leaved).    8.    Whifea.     IB1& 

—  <anc«ote'lit(spear-hcad«ie«retf).  I.  PnrplclSB. 

—  Ittxi/Ufra  (looee-flowered).     Purple. 

—  it^cida  (shining).  8.  Pink.   New  .Spain.  I8M. 

—  mieropl^Ua  (smali-leuTed).    8.    Biaeh.    Sep- 

tembar.     1888. 

—  wn/Ms  (soft).    White.     1884. 

—  JToMT^e'/is  (Moaafda-laavad).    I|.  TieleL 

—  Nepetm/afiim  (Nepato-laavad).  i*.  White,  itti- 

—  oeo'/a  (efrg-toaeed).    8.    Whiu.     1816. 
^pmtieuiefia   (panieled).      1^.     White. 

Spain.     1884. 

—  jn'Io'm  (shaggy).    14.    Pink.    1888. 

—  pnAe'seeNe  (downy).    14.     Purple     II 

—  innTm'rea  (purple).    U*    Purple.     ISit. 

—  rAomM/i/fia  (diamond-leavad).  14.  White.  lO?. 

—  ««/(e<r»'/<a  (willow-leaved).     14.     Pink.    IM^ 

—  euiifim/o'iia  (sage-leaved).     1|.    White.    18<'. 

—  xem^ta  (saw.<««aetf).     l^.    Fleah.     i;gi. 

—  «uu>f'o/eiM  (sweet>smelling).  14*  White.  New 

Spain.     1889. 
~  eubc^eio  •  mrieia'ta     (elighllj  •  eight  •  awaea:. 
White.     Peru.     1884. 

—  •nifniAe'sAeiM  (slightly-downy),  t.  Pink.  Ncv 

Spain.    1880. 

—  temifofiim  (throe-leaTadl.    1^.    Whtta.    1890. 

—  tomeni&en  (woolly).    1 4*    Violet.    1894. 

—  <rfieAe<iOff'dse(tnu:helinm-like).S.  Pwpl«.«838. 

—  irfjtda  (three-deft).  14. White.  New  Spwa.i-s:. 
~  violafeea  (Tiolat-eoloured).    8.    Violsa.    la^^ 

—  viseo'sa  (clammy).    Purple.     IS8I. 
Stiomaphi'lloh.    (From   aligma^  the 

female  organ,  and  phjfUott,  a  leaf :  1«<«^- 
like  stigma.  NaL  ord.,  MeU^kiad*  [XaU 
pighiaeee].  linn.,  SO-Deemmdri^^  S-IH- 
gguia.    Allied  to  Banisteria.) 

Stove,   yellow -flowered    plnnta.    Onedngs  «f 
ripened  cMota  in  sand,  under  a  glasa,  in  tisuiies 
heat;  peat  and  loam.    Winter  temp.,  48*  to UPi 
summer,  6(P  to  8€^. 

S.  urMaftum  (awned-lM»crf).    88.  July. 
1888.    Twiner. 

—  ewHcMla'hHii  (aaied  feaned).  18.  BtaiiL  If 

Twiner. 
->  cUit^tum  (hair-lringcd-lceead).    If  ey.    Bvsifl. 
I79tf-     Herbaceous. 

—  hetereipkif'Uwm  (Tanous-leaved).  lo.  Deeemhcr. 

Buenos  Ayree.    1848.    Cumber. 
— jatr^phmfe^Umm   (jatrophn-leaved;.   8.    May. 
Uruguay.     1841.    Twiner. 

—  Muerwno'ftMi  (epine-pointed).  10.  fepttmhtr. 

Hezieo.    1844.    Twiner. 

Stilli'moia.  (Named  after  2>r.  B. Sid- 

Ung/ieet^  an  English  botanixV    NoL  ord^ 

Spurpeipofts  [Kuphorbiaoea:].  Linn.,  11- 

Monacia  10- lAecsMiMa.    Allied  to  Oaa< 

lanthus.) 
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8tov8,  Tdlow-floweKd  •vergroeu.  CnttiDg*  in 
•mild,  in  hemt ;  Mndy,  fibir  Icwm,  a  UttLe  peat  and 
charcQtal,  and  also  a  little  brick-rut>l»ish.  Winter 
lemp.,  50° ;  •ummer,  40^  to  76^* 

4.  j»o|Mf'liMS  (poplar- like).    14.    Ceylon.    ISIS. 

—  mk¥fera  (tallow-bearing.    Trnliow  -  trt€).    It. 

China.    1703. 

SnKXiiiO  Gladwth.  TrxM  faeiidi'uima, 

Sti'pa.    Feather  Grass.    (From  stipe, 

featbei7,or  silky.  NaLord.,  Oratses  [Gra- 

jiiioacesd].  Linn.,  9-Triandriatl.DigyHia,) 

Sttpu  pemm^ta  \%  the  common  feather-graee  of 
the  ■eed-ehoDe.  All  but  kvfmiU*  hardy  herbaceoua 
perennials ;  oifiaion  and  seeds  in  spring ;  common 
»*>ii.  • 

«.  J««'<c«  (Altaie).    Jnly.    Altai.    1830. 

—  eapiUu*ta  (long-haired).  S.  July.  Europe.  1816. 

—  confe'rta  (crowded).    8.    July.    1810. 

—  gi^en/«'a  (giant).    8.    July.    Spain.     I89S. 

—  AM'm</tf  (lowly).    4.    July.    8.  Amer.     1409. 
•^>ii'Nrea(rttsh-ieevMO<  3>  Jol7>    France.   177S. 
>•  p«nnu*ta  (feathered).    S.    July.    Britain. 

Stttchwobt.    Sulla'ria. 

Stobx'a.    (Named  after  Dr,  Stobtnu,  a 

Swede.  NaL  ord.,  Coffi/iott/ef  [Aftteraceie]. 

Linn.,  19'Sffnyetuma  l-JEquaUt.  Allied  to 

(jRzania.) 

Oreenhoose,  yellow-llowereil  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  shoots,  when  growing,  in  sand,  under  a  belU 
fclast ;  sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.   Winter  temp., 

40°  to  4\fi. 

iS,  airaduMdea  {,tdnetflM.ik9),    Jnly.    18S3. 

—  ptefM^a  (leafleted).    S.    June.    181S. 

Stock  and  Stoox-Giluvowsb.  8ee 
IIathi'ola. 

Stocks  are  yoang  trees  or  sbrnbs 
raised  from  seed,  suckers,  layers,  and 
cuttings,  for  the  reception  of  buds  or 
grafts  from  other  trees  or  shrubs  of  a 
kindred  species. 

The  old  gardener's  maxim,  "the  graft 
overruleth  the  stock  quite,"  is  consonant 
irith  truth,  though  it  is  to  be  taken  with 
eome  resenration.  The  graft  prevails,  and 
retains  its  qualities ;  yet  the  stock  has  the 
power  of  intiuenoing  its  productiveaest*, 
AS  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Thus, 
a  tree  haying  an  expansive  foliage  and 
robust  growth,  indicative  of  large  sap 
Tessels  and  vigorous  circulation,  should 
never  be  grafted  upon  a  stock  oppositely 
characterised,  for  the  supply  of  sap  will 
not  be  sufficient.  Illustrations  are  af- 
forded by  the  codlin  never  succeeding  so 
well  on  a  crab,  nor  a  bigarreau  on  a  wild 
•hezry,  as  they  do  on  freer-growing  stocks. 

The  habit  of  the  stock,  also,  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered. .  If  it  grows  more  rapidly,  or  has 
larger  sap  vessels  than  the  scion  or  bud, 
an  enlargero.ent  occurs  below  these;  but 
ii'  Ihey  grow  mure  rapidly  than  the  stock, 


an  enlargement  takes  place  just  above 
the  point  of  union.  In  either  ease,  the 
tree  is  usually  rendered  temporarily  more 
prolific ;  but  in  the  ease  where  the  stock 
grows  most  slowly,  the  productiveness  ie 
often  of  very  short  duration,  the  supply 
of  sap  annually  becoming  less  and  lees 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  enlarged  produc- 
tion of  blossom  and  leaves.  This  veiy 
frequently  occurs  to  the  freer -growing 
cherries  when  inserted  upon  the  wild 
species,  and  still  more  frequently  to  the 
peach  and  apricot  upon  stocks  of  the 
slow-growing  plums.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  employ  stocks,  the 
growth  of  which  is  as  nearly  similar  as 
may  be  to  the  parent  of  the  buds  or  soiom 

The  earlier  vegetation  of  the  stock  than 
of  the  bud  or  graft  is  also  important;  for, 
if  the  latter  is  earliest  in  development, 
it  is  apt  to  be  exhausted  and  die  be- 
fore  the  flow  of  sap  has  enabled  granu- 
lation and  union  between  the  faces  of  the 
wounds  at  the  junction  to  occur. 

Stocks  for  general  use  may  be  used  for 
grafting  or  budding,  when  from  the  siae 
of  a  good  goose-quill  to  half  an  inch,  or 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  the  part  where 
the  ^aft  or  bud  is  to  be  inserted.  Stocks 
of  two  or  three  inches  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, either  the  stems  or  branches,  are 
also  occasionally  grafted  or  budded  with 
success,  bat  are  not  proper  for  general 
practice.  Crttb  Stocks  are  all  such  as  are 
raised  from  seeds,  Ssc.,  of  any  wild  un- 
graded trees,  particularly  if  of  the  fruit- 
tree  kind,  such  as  the  wUd  crab  apple  of 
the  woods  and  hedges,  wild  pears,  plums, 
wild  cherry,  and  such  other  trees  as  have 
not  been  grafted  or  budded.  Free  Stacks 
are  such  as  are  raised  from  the  seed, 
layers,  &c.,  of  any  of  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  fruit-trees  and  others.  Partuiise 
or  Doucin  stocks  are  raised  £rom  layers 
or  suckers  from  a  dwarf  variety  of  apple, 
the  roots  of  which  are  produced  nearei* 
to  the  surface  than  those  from  crab 
stocks.  The  French  Paradise  stock  Is 
distinguinhed  from  all  others  by  its  veiy 
dwarf  growth,  its  clear  chestnut-coloured 
shoots,  and  small  fibrous  roots,  which 
spread  near  the  surface.  The  English 
Paradise  may  be  either  referred  to  as  the 
Doucin  of  the  French  or  the  Uutch  Para- 
dise ;  for,  in  English  nurseries,  trees  pro* 
pagated  on  either  are  said  to  be  on  para- 
dise stocks.  Of  these  two  the  Doucin 
has  the  darkent  shoots.  Their  effects  on 
the  growth  of  the  trees  worked  upon 
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them  are  similar,  being  intemiedtato  be* 
tw«en  the  very  dwarf  habit  induced  by 
the  French  Paradise,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  induced  by  the  crab  or  free  stocks. 
See  GBArriMO  and  Buddimo. 

Stce'bb.  (From  fttdM,  a  bed  of  leaves; 
those  of  JBtMo'piea  so  used.  Nat.  ord., 
Oampaaitei  [Asteraces].  Linn.,  19  Bjfn- 
yenesia  b-Segregata,) 

OreenhoOM  eTerfrre«ni,  from  the  Cftpe  of  Good 
Hope  Cuttings  of  young  ihooU  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glue,  in  May ;  fi>>ry,  sandy  loan  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  AkP  to  4A**. 

8.  JEtkio'piea  (Ethiopian).    S.    August.    I7A9* 

—  eine'rna  Cfrrey).    8.     Augu«t.     17S4. 

—  erirttifdes  (heath-like).    S.    Auaust.    1810. 
•^  r</fe'M  (bent-back).    S.    August.    1816. 

'  Stoke'sia.    (Named  after  Dr.  Sioke$^ 

an  English  botanist     Nat.  ord.,  Oampo. 

eites  [Asteraeeffi].    Linn.,  19 'Sgngeruttia 

l-^quaU$,) 

Hatf -hardy  evergreen.  Seeds,  or  division  of  the 
plant  in  spring;  sandy  loam  and  a  Itttls  Isaf- 
mould ;  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

S.  eya'nMi(asttjr«).S.  Blue.  August.  Carolina.  l/M. 

Stoheobop.    80'dum. 

Stone  Pike.    Pi' nut  pi'nea, 

Stopptno  is  pinching  or  nipping  off  the 
extremity  of  a  branch,  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther extension  in  length.  It  is  frequently 
done,  either  to  promote  its  robastoesii  or 
the  production  of  laterals. 

Storax.    Bty'rax. 

Stobx*s  Bill.    Pelorgtf  nitam 

Stoves,  or  HoTHOtJsss,  are  glased 
structures,  differing  from  greenhouses 
chiefly  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
to  bif  sustained  within  them,  either  for 
forcing  fruits  or  for  growing  plants  from 
tropioai  climates.  Nearly  all  that  is  stated 
relative  to  the  ffreenhouse^  hotbed,  and  ffU 
iiftder  the  articles  Melon  and  Rhmdlb's 
Tank  Stbtbk  is  applicable  to  the  stove. 
In  addition,  relative  to  gimz- 
ing,  if  lapping  be  permitted, 
iiM  width  should  not  exceed 
one  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  panes  should  be  acutely 
rliomboid,  to  throw  the  con- 
densed vapour  down  to  the 
lower  comer,  and  induce  it 
to  trickle  down  the  bars  in- 
stead of  dropping.  It  is 
very  doubtAil  whether  it  re- 
duces the  amount  of  mois- 
ture taken  between  the  laps 
by  oapillaiy  attraction. 

Fluee  are  best  built  of  bricks  set  on 
their  edges,  and  the  top  formed  of  1^ 
aballow    iron  trough  for  the  jpurpose  of 


holding  water,  and  t1i«s Pepp- 
ing the  air  rootiit  ast  m 
quired.  At  night,  for  iwraia 
ing  heat,  pantiles  m^  bs 
placed  along  witkin  the 
trough ;  the  best  form  is  the 
annexed. 

Hot  waier  in  a  tank  is 
superior  to  the  same  souret 
of  heat  in  pipes,  because  it 
is  not  liable  to  freeze  ;  and  it  is  pc^fenhle 
to  steam,  because  its  headng  power  cna- 
tinues  ^ntil  the  whole  mastM  of  water  is 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the 
houne,  whereas  steam  ceases  to  be  geae> 
rated  as  a  source  of  heat  the  momeot 
the  temperature  falls  below  21^.  If  stessi 
be  employed,  Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  the 
following  rules  ft.  calculating  the  surfacs 
of  pipe,  the  size  of  the  boiltrr,  the  qosn- 
tity  of  fuel,  and  the  quantity  of  ventilatioa 
required  for  a  house  thirty  feet  long  sod 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  glass  roof  eight 
feet,  length  of  the  rafters  fuarteen  feet, 
and  height  of  the  hack  wall  flfteni  iccL 
The  surface  of  glass  in  tins  house  will  be 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  feetnuperfcial, 
viz.,  five  hundred  and  lorty  feet  in  tW 
fi-ont  and  roof,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  the  ends.  Now,  half  t£» 
vertical  height,  seren  feet  aix  inehcs, 
multiplied  by  the  length  in  feet,  sad 
added  to  one  snd  a  half  times  the  area 
of  glass  in  feet,  is  equal  to  the  tnJtiit 
feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  in  eaek  wai- 
nute  when  there  are  bo  double  doen. 
That  is,  7.5x80.|.lix790«190»  eobw 
feet.  But  in  a  house  with  wooden  ban 
and  rafters,  about  one-tenth  of  this  upaee 
wilt  be  occupied  with  wood-work,  which 
is  so  slow  a  conductor  of  heat  that  it  wifl 
not  suffer  a  sensible  quantity  to  eeespe; 
therefore  130  feet  may  be  deducted, 
leaving  the  quantity  to  be  warmed  p«r 
roinute8sll75  cubic  feet. 

To  asoertain  the  surface  oc  pipe  le* 
quired  to  warm  any  given  quantity  of  air, 
multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated 
per  minute  by  the  dittbrenee  between  the 
temperature  the  house  is  to  be  kept  at, 
and  that  of  the  external  air  in  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  theimometer,  and  divide 
the  product  by  2.1,  the  differenee  betwesa 
200,  which  is  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  pipes,  and  the  temperatnre  of  thA 
house ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  smfaes 
of  oast-iron  pipe  required. 

Now,  in  the  house,  the  dnnensuNn  of 
which  are  above  given,  it  the 
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ieiDfferatiirs  in  the  nijsrhk  be  fixed  at  00", 
and  iO  are  allowed  for  winds,  and  the 
external  air  is  sapposed  to  be  at  zero  or 
O  of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175  multiplied  by 
60*,  and  ihe  proddet  divided  by  2.1,  the 
difference  between  200  and  00  will  give 
OS  the  quotient  2dA=to  the  uurfaee  of 
pipe  required.  Now,  the  house  being 
thirty  feet  long,  five  pipes  of  that  lengtli, 
and  five  inehes  in  diameter,  will  be  about 
Uie  proper  quantity. 

If  hot  water  be  employed  instead  of 
steam,  the  following  proportions  and 
information,  obtained  from  Mr.  Bendle, 
may  be  adopted  confidently  as  guides  :— 
In  a  span-roof  propagating  house,  forty 
feet  long,  thirteen  feet  broad,  seven  feel 
high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  high  at 
the  two  fronts,  having  a  superficial  sur- 
face of  gIfiBS  amounting  to  038  squaiv 
feet,  Mr.  Bendle  has  a  tank  eighty-three 
feet  long,  running  round  three  sides  uf 
the  house,  four  feet  wide  and  about  eigitt 
inches  deep,  and  consequently  capable  of 
eontaining  neariy  900  cubic  feet  of  hot 
water,  though  only  l^alf  that  quantity  is 
used.  This  is  closely  approaching  to  thf 
size  pointed  out,  according  to  Mr.  Tred- 
g^old*s  formula.  The  mean  temperature 
ox  a  hot-water  tank  will  never  be  much 
above  100^,  so  that,  for  the  sised  house 
mentioned  by  that  skilful  engineer,  the 
tfinsor  must  be  2.1  times  the  difierence 
between 'UXy^  and  fi(P,  which  gives  as  the 
quotient  830  cubic  feet. 

The  tank  in  Mr.  Bendle's  propagating- 
honae  is  built  lined  with  Roman  cement, 
and  if  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
lighting  the  fire  be  OO^,  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  67«,  and 
the  temperature  out  of  doors  00°,  the 
quantity  of  small  coal  or  breeze  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
120°  is  28  poinds.  In  twelve  hours  the 
water  cools,  after  the  fire  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, from  120°  to  P8°. 

When  steam  is  empl(>yed,  the  space 
for  steam  in  the  boiler  is  easily  found 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  pipe  in 
feet  by  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  foot  in 
Wngth  of  the  pipe. 

In  the  above-noticed  house,  the  length 
of  pipe  five  inches  in  diameter  is  100 
Met ;  and  these  multiplied  by  1.36H=»20.0 
cubic  feet  of  steam,  and  as  the  pipe  will 
eo7«dense  the  steam  of  about  one  cubic 
foot  and  one-tliird  of  water  per  hour, 
therefore  the  boiler  should  be  capable  of 
evapprating  l|  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hooTi 


to  allow  for  unavoidable  loss.  In  the 
extreme  cases  of  the  thermometer  being 
at  zero,  the  consumption  of  coals  to  keep 
up  this  evi^ration  will  be  12|  pounds 
per  hour. 
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These  calculationa  are  all  fouudedupoa 
the  supposition  that  the  condensed  water 
Is  returned  to  the  boiler  whilst  hot ;  but 
if  Uiis  cannot  be  effected,  then  one-twelfth 
more  fuel  will  be  required.  The  boiler 
for  the  supply  either  of  steam  or  hot  water 
should  be  covered  with  the  best  available 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  this  is  either 
charcoal  or  sand. 

A  cafre  of  brickwork,  with  pulverized 
charcoal  between  this  and  ti)e  boilei,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  A  boiler 
having  a  surface  of  seventy  feet  exposed 
to  the  air, in  a  temperature  of  32°,  requires 
an  extra  bushel  of  ooaU  to  be  consumed 
per  day,  to  compensate  for  the  beat 
radiated  and  conducted  from  that  surface' 
and  the  smaller  the  boiler,  the  greater  is 
the  proportionate  waste.  The  surface  ot 
the  pipes  should  be  painted  black,  because 
a  surface  of  this  colour  gives  out  more 
heat  in  a  given  time  than  any  other. 

Bark  vr  Moiil  Stove. — Mr.  London 
gives  the  following  design  and  descripiioL 


of  a  moist  sifjve,  warmed  on  the  old  plan 
of  deriving  heat  by  the  combined  agency 
of  bark  and  flues.  Instead  of  a  stage  in 
the  centre  it  has  a  pit,  which  may  be  frc«ui 
two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  according 
as  bark  or  leaves  are  to  be  used,  the  latter 
material  requiring  the  greatest  depth.  It 
is  common]^  surrounded  by  a  thin  brick 
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waQ ;  but  planks  of  stone,  or  plates  of  slate 
or  oast  iron,  are  to  be  preferrod.  The  roof, 
when  necessary,  may  be  supported  by  ixx>n 
columns  from  the  middle  of  the  pit,  a. 
Shelves  may  be  placed  against  the  back 
wall,  6,  and  occasionally  a  narrow-leaved 
creeper  run  up  the  roof,  c.  We  may  add, 
that  houses  of  this  description  are  gene- 
rally placed  east  and  west  against  walls, 
on  account  of  the  shelter  thereby  obtained 
during  winter,  when  a  high  degree  of  heat 
is  kept  up  within,  while  the  cold  is  exces- 
sive without. 

Stranvie'su..  (Named  after  the  Hon. 
W.  F,  Strangways^  F.R,8,  NaL  ord., 
Appleworii  [Pomaceffi].  Linn.,  I2-/co- 
sandria  ^-Di-peatagynia,    Allied  to  Cra- 

teegus.) 

A  beautiful  and  nearly  evergreen  •hrab»  bat  not 
quite  hardy,  except  in  the  eouth  of  £ngland. 
Uraftinj{  on  the  thorn  ;  in  cold  places  would  like 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 
8.  glmtee'teena  i^tf-teaoed).  M.  White.  Jane. 
Nepaul.     1828. 

Stratio'tbs.  Water  Soldier.  (From 
•traiof,  an  army;  sword -like  lesTes.  Nat. 
ord.,  Hydrocharadt  [Hydrooharidaceas]. 
Linn.,  H2-I>uBcia  lO-DodecandrUu) 

Hardy  aanattcs.     Ueefal  to  plant  in  ponds, 
where  it  wiU  soon  cover  a  large  space.   Seeds  and 
divisions ;  ponds  and  lak'^s. 
IT.  a/i«iiot'de«(plsntain-like).  July.  B.  Ind.  1806. 
->  nlo^de$  (aloe-like).  S.  White.  June.  England. 

STRAVA'DroM.  (From  the  native  name 
in  Malabar.  Nat.  ord.,  Barrinytoniad9 
[Barringtoniaoee].  Linn«,  l^-Monadel- 
phia  S- Polyandna,) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  good, 
moist  bottom-heat ;  tibrj  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
little  charcoal  and  silver  send.  Winter  temp.,  60^ 
to  65*  (  summer,  65**  to  QO^ 

S.  mcuta'ngiUum  (shsrp-angled).     M.     Purple. 
E.  Ind.     193i. 

—  raremo'tum  (racemed).  SO.    White.    W.  Ind. 

—  ru'brum  (red).    Red.     E.  Ind.     ISiS. 

Strawberry.    Fraga'ria, 

Superior  kinds.-^Ho.  1,  Black  Prince; 
2,  Keen's  Seedliug;  3,  British  Queen;  4, 
Elton ;  0,  Old  Pine;  6,  Alpine ;  7,  KiUey  s 
Goliath ;  8,  Eliza ;  9,  Carolina  superba.  For 
early  heavy  crops  noue  can  exceed  the 
Keen's ;  lor  size,  the  British  Queen  and 
Goliath  ;  for  eai-liness,  the  Black  Prince 
probably  takes  the  lead ;  for  very  late 
piirpOMes,  the  Elton  and  Alpines ;  and  for 
forcing,  the  Keen's  and  the  British  Queen. 

Soil. — A  good  loam  of  some  depth  in 
best  adapted  to  high  culture;  for  although 
strawberry  wails  are  found  to  be  highly 
cooduciTe  to  flavour,  yet  they  will  not 
vucceed  well  in  such  situations,  unless  a 


spe<»al  provision  of  this  kind  1m  made  few 
them.  Therefore,  loose  end  ■sn^j  eoils 
must  be  mixed  with  marls  or  days,  and 
clayey  soils  must  be  rendered  open  by 
applying  sand,  road-serapings,  ctnder* 
ashes  (fine),  burnt  or  ohaned  insr^hat 
Ac  Boggy  or  peaty  soils  will  reqmie 
consolidation  by  burning,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  soil,  and  by  thorough  doin- 
ing,  if  weU 

Propagation :  by  JZwuierf  «md  Sted.— 
Their  propagation  by  mnnen  is  viell 
known.  Seed-sowing  is  resorted  to  for 
raising  new  varieties,  and  for  heigfatesiiif 
the  culture  of  the  Alpine  daaa,  whicb  is, 
by  most  cultivators,  treated  as  an  acmsL 

CnUure  during  the  Growm^  P^nod.— 
Very  little  is  neoessaiy  besides  keepi^ 
them  elear  of  weeds,  and  trimming  ili 
those  runners  away  which  are  not  reqined 
for  future  stock.  All  opermtiooseonneeied 
with  root-culture  should  be  eanriad  eai 
during  the  rest  period.  At  the  end  ^ 
May  the  runners  will  begin  to  rusUe 
freely,  and  at  this  time  a  veir  geasni 
spring-dressing  should  take  place.  Tfaa 
consists  in  hoeing  and  raking  the  giomii 
thoroughly,  choosing  a  dry  period  for  thi 
operation,  in  order  that  every  weed  msy 
be  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  trimmiag 
away  all  the  wires  or  strings  i«  which  tbs 
runners  sre  produced.  The  next  pr»> 
ceeding  will  be  to  place  clean  straw,  grKe> 
mowings,  or  tan  beneath  the  tiniMW  d 
fruit;  this  process  requires  a  little  nieeiy 
of  handling.  When  the  bloom  trasMs 
make  their  appearance,  the  next  gnat 
point  is  to  see  that  the  plants  nenr 
sutfer  from  drought  from  this  period  is 
the  moment  they  commence  ripening. 

CvUtare  during  tke  ReU  Perio4,-^Vf^ 
date  our  rest  season  from  tlie  period  M 
which  the  last  fruit  is  gathered,  or  aeoe 
after,  say  the  end  of  Augnst.  At  this 
period  it  will  be  found,  that  in  spite  of 
the  trimming  the  plants  received  in  May, 
a  profusion  of  runners  will  have  beeia 
produced,  the  rambling  foliage  fraai 
which  will  obstruct  the  light  from  tbc 
older  and  principal  leaves,  which  have, 
from  this  time  forward,  the  imporiasi 
office  of  preparing  for  tlie  formaiiioii  of 
the  ensuing  year's  blossom.  The  vests 
runners  should  therefore  be  trimmed 
away  as  soon  as  pos<(ible,  for  they  afae 
exhaust  the  soil  by  their  roots.  In  cet- 
ting  away  these  runners,  great  cars  me« 
be  exercised  in  preserving  all  the 
leaves,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
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No  furOier  trimming  need  be  prMtised 
until  the  following  March,  in  the  early 
part  of  which  all  the  decayed  and  in- 
jured foliage  may  be  eat  away.  The 
rows  being  three  feet  apart,  at  the  end  of 
October,  one  foot  in  the  centre  only  is  to 
be  dug,  thas  leaving  the  plants  one  foolj 
of  roots  on  each  side  entirely  undis- 
tarbed.  Introdnoe  some  deoayed  manure 
annually  in  this  centre,  and  the  small 
amount  of  loss  of  root  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  volume  of  new  white 
fibres  which,  by  the  month  of  May  fol- 
lowing, have  fully  invested  the  new 
ground.  The  dung  or  vegetable  matter 
should  be  somewhat  fresh ;  such  is  pre- 
ferable to  rotten  mannre. 

Making  new  Planialion$,^Tnndhing 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  going  as  deep 
as  the  good  soil  will  permit,  placing  the 
manure  necessary  principally  between 
the  two  spits.  If  the  soil  be  shallow,  of 
course  the  manure  will  be  dug  down  with 
a  single  spit.  If  good  runners  can  be 
obtained  early  in  Ji^y,  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated, they  may  be  expected  to  bear  a 
respectable  crop  the  following  summer. 
From  those  plaoted  in  February, of  course, 
little  can  be  expected.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  to  keep  a  little  nuxsery  for  runners 
in  a  veiy  open  situation,  and  the  plants  a 
long  way  apart. 

Strawberry  WeXU  er  Bank*. — Tbese 
have  been  highly  recommended,  and  are, 
doubtless,  very  useful,  as  heightening 
flavour.  They  have,  however,  never  be- 
come veiy  general,  owing  to  their  being 
rather  expensive  in  constructing.  A 
strawberry  wall,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  would  be  a  useful  adjunct  in 
high  gaidening  if  properly  managed. 
On  the  south  side  plant  the  Black  Prince 
and  the  Keen's  Seedling;  and  on  tlie 
north  side  the  Elton.  The  former  would 
ripen  a  fortnight  earlier  than  ordinary 
ouert,  and  the  latter  continue  bearing 
until  October.  These  walls  may  be  built 
of  any  kind  of  material  which  will  main- 
tain its  position,  and  should  be  as  near 
to  an  angle  of  45°  as  can  be  approached. 
They  may  be  thus  constructed — 


Straw jvrrjf   Furcmy.  —  One    principal 


point  here  is  to  obtain  very  early  run- 
ners, which  is  generally  effecfed  by  lay- 
ing the  earliest  in  small  pots,  in  a  sound 
compost.  These,  when  full  of  roots,  are 
repotted  into  larger  ones ;  and  the  whole 
business  henceforth  is  to  give  them 
kindly  cultivation,  as  to  reg^ar  water- 
ings, ^c,  and  to  keep  them  in  an  open 
situation.  By  the  end  of  September  they 
will  possess  stout  buds,  and  must  be 
plunged  up  to  thehr  rims  for  the  winter. 
Forcing  must  be  commenced  very  gently, 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,— 
say,  commence  with  the  temperature  at 
05°,  and  rise  gradually,  by  the  time  the 
leaf  is  thoroughly  developed,  to  eO**,  and 
the  less  advance  that  is  made  beyond 
this  the  better,  except  in  sunny  weather. 
They  love  to  be  near  tJie  glass,  and  to 
have  abundance  of  air. 

Culture  of  the  Alpines. — Sow  seed  from 
choice  fruit  at  the  end  of  January   in 
gentle  heat,  and  prick  the  seedlings  out 
into  boxes,  still  under  glass,  in  rich  soil. 
Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  plants, 
having  been  hardened  off,  may  be  planted 
out  finally:  and  an  elevated  bed,  in  a 
sunny  situation,  should  be  chosen.    They 
may  be  planted  in  double  rows,  half  a 
yard  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  two 
feet  apart.    The  soil  should  be  a  rich 
loam ;  and  when  they  are  fruiting,  some 
slates  or  tiles  may  be  placed  beneath 
them,  as  the  autumn  rains  are  apt  to  rot 
them.    They  should  be  liberally  watered 
during  dry  weather. 
Strawbbrbt-Blitb.    Bli'tum, 
Strawberby-Spinach.    B I! turn, 
Strawberby-tbeb.    AWhutus, 
Stbbu'tzia.    (Named  after  Charlotte, 
queen  to  George  III.,  of  the  house  of 
Mecklen burgh- StrelUz.    Nat.  ord.,  Musade 
[Musaceie].    Linn.,  6  Pentandria  l-Mo- 
notjynia,) 

Stove,  vellow-flovered,  herbaeeous  perennial*, 
from  the  Gape  of  Ouod  Rope.  By  seeda  in  a  good, 
moist  heat,  in  aprinic ;  generally  bj  auckrra  arnd 
dividing  the  plant;  llbry  loam  and  a  littir  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  4&^  to  ft5°|  aummer,  6o  to  80^. 
5.  aif^v«fi/o'/ia(narrow.leavedj.  6.  May.    17/8. 

—  ati^'«/a  (grand).    18.    White.    March.    I7»l. 
— /armt/'»a(mealy«/a/*«d).  5.  February.  1705. 

—  hu'mili*  (humble).    0.     May. 
•^JH'ncea  {vx%h-leaned).    0.    Mar. 

—  oott'/a  (egg-faavatf).    s.    March.    1777. 

—  poroi/o'/ia  (small-leaved).    0     June.     1790. 

—  regi'nm  (queen's).    8.    April.     17/3. 
bTREPTA'NTHEBA.  ThiH  genus  is  uuiteo 

to  Gladiolus ;  and  the  following  are  now— 
O.  eyfprra  (copper-coloured).   |.    Copper.  June. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     18:15. 

—  e'/e^iifi*  (elegant).  ^.  White,  blue.  May.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.    1827. 
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Streptoj^'rpus.  i^  i?  rom  i  irey/6»,twisted, 
and  carpoJf  9.  Iruit;  ilie  long  Beed-pod 
tiristed.  Nat.  ord.,  OesneriDorit  [Gesner- 
»cee].    lAnn./2Diandria  \-Monogynia,) 

Greenhoaae  herbaceous  perennials.  Bj  seeds  in 
a  gentle  hotbed,  in  spring ;  also  by  dividing  the 
plain;  light,  rich,  saadj  loam.  Winter  ump., 
40°  to  50". 

8.  QartWrn  (Capt.  Garden's).  |.  Blue.  July. 
Natal.     1854. 

—  polptt^nthut  (many-flowerttd).  I.  Natal.  Purple. 

1863. 

—  Ae'xiiCRez's).   i.  Blue.  June.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1824. 

Stre'ptopus.  (From  streptos,  twisted, 
and  pous,  a  foot;  flower-stalks  twisted. 
Nat.ord.,.1ft'/a«t/w  [Melanthace»J.  Linn., 
6  Hexandria    l-Munoyynia,       Allied    to 

Uvulaiia.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Seeds  or  diTisioni 
in  spring  ;  anv  good  |carden-soil. 
8.  tunplexifu'iiu*  (leaf  sieui-clsaping).   1.  White. 
Msi.     Hungary.     1753. 
-  dUto^rtun  (distorted).    I.    Yellow.    May.    N. 
Amer.     1 758. 
^  ImK^fNo'ni^  (woolly).  1^.  Yellow,  green.  June. 
N.  Amer.     1SI2. 

—  ro'»eua  (rosy).  l|.  Pink.  June.  N.  Amer.  I80fl. 
•  •i'i/i;>/«jr  (simple).    1^.    June.    Nepaul.    1833. 

Stbikino.  The  process  of  causing  cut- 
tings to  emit  roots. 

Strobila'nthes.  (From  strobUoK,  a 
pine-cone,  and  anthos^  a  flower;  resem- 
blance of  the  head  of  flower.  N«t  on!., 
Acaiithads  [AcanthaceseJ.  Linn.,  14- /)irfy- 
namia  2Angi08permia.  Allied  to  Ruellia.) 

Stove  evergreen    shrubs.    Cuttinfrs    any  time 

during  summer  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand-liirht, 

in  heat ;  tibry  loam  and  sandy  peat.  Wmier  teuip., 

48*  to  *5° ;  summer,  60**  lo  60*. 

8,  eaiU/9U9  (thick-barked).  Blue.  May.  E.  Ind. 
1840. 

-^  laota'tuH  {m\\\j-leaf>ed),  1.  Pale  lilac.  Sep- 
tember.    E.  Ind.     1847. 

•^maeuUt'tuM  (spotted-Zeoecvi).  1^.  Pale  lilac. 
S''ptember.     18«0. 

•»  &iMaia'nK«(S!abin«*i).  4.  Blue,  purple.  March. 
Nepaul.     1826. 

—  ara'hrn  (rough).  4.  Vellow.  May.  E.  Ind.  1830. 

—  se'«si7t«(stalkless).4.Blue.  April.  Bombay.  1833. 

STROPHA'NTHUs.(From«fro;>^».twisted, 
and  anthos^  a  flower;  divisions  of  petals 
twisted.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanes  [Apocy- 
naceie].  Linn.,  5  Peutandria  l-Munogy- 
nia.    Allied  to  Nerium.) 

stove    evergreen    shrubs.     Cuttings   of   hair, 
ripened  shoots  in  luind,  uitder  a  glass,  in  beat,  in 
spring ;    fibry   loam    and   aandy    peat.      Winter 
temp..  MP  to' 55°;  summer,  60**  to  85^ 
8.  CAifie'iu»«(Chinesic).Yellow.  June.  China.  18l6. 

—  tkehd'tomu$  (furked).  3.  Rosy.  June.  £.  Ind. 

I8i6. 

—  dic^rgMu  (spreading).  8.  Yellow.    February. 

China.     1816. 

—  sarmento'tius  (ir.ulmg).  0.  Red.  June.    Sierra 

,  L«oiiu.     Is'Ji. 

SxjirMA'jiu^.  ^i;'iom  Urunia^  a  tubercle ; 


the  iflyle  is  CDhuKed  at  the  bottoa.  Kai^ 

ord.,  Amaryiiuk  [  Au«feu>iU(laee«j.  LimWi 

d'Hexemdria  I'MttHO^yniM.  Allied  lo  Me- 

rine  and  Heasea.) 

Bnlbs,  fV«m  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopaw    Jstesl 
tare,  tee  Nsai'iia. 
^  anguetifi/tMk  (oanow-leaved).  4- 
^  17»5. 

—  eri'apa  (curled->fomr«tf ).  i-  Piak.  Ji 
-^JUf/i^tia  (thraad-lewred).  4.  WhiM.  N< 

1774. 

—  gemmefta  ijtwel'flowered},     1.     Pale 

August.     1813. 

—  linguttf&On  (tongue-leaved).  4.  Whko.  Afsi. 
~  m^e'/ia  (pale  red).    4.    Pink.     M«j.    ITfft. 

—  s/tira'lte  (spiral).    4*     Pink.    July.    177«> 

—  etelia'ris  (sUrry).    4.    Pink.     Oct4>her.    I^*- 

—  tfuncefta    (abrttpt-eaded-/««twrf).    4. 

April.     17»6. 

—  undMlafta  (wmvy->lMPerflitf).  4. White  M ^.1 

Stbdthi'ola.   (From  tfro«<Aro«,  a  little 

sparrow;  resemblance  of  seeils  to  a  bcaL 

Nat.ord.,i>ap^a4^  [ThymelAces].  Liaa., 

^-Tetrandria  i-MoHOtfymiA,     Allieil  10  Pi- 

melea.) 
Greenbonse  erergrMoat  from  tho  Caps  ef  Goad 

Hope.    Cuttings  of  the  points  of  aboota.  t«a  ar 
three  inches  in  length,  in  aand.  under  a 
in  May ;  sandy,  fibry  peat  and  a  little 
Winter  temp.,  40^  to  4/^. 

a.  anguttifn^lia  (narrow>leav«d}.  S. 
18  i  6. 

—  eUia'la  (hair-fringed).  1.   Whit*.  Jbm.  I77I- 

—  cre'ff^a  (upright).     14.    White.     Joe.    t;»(. 

—  gtafbru  (smooth),    t.    Tdlow.     J«a«.    ma 

—  tos^i««'fa  (tUed-i«Merf;.    %.    YcUow.    Jbm. 

1794- 

—  inei^na  (hoary).    3.    White.    ABfrnst.    Itl7. 
—Juniperfna  (juniper-leewerf)    3.    Wlutau  Jaac 

1758. 
— /«<er(/lo'r«  (aida-f owered).   1.    YcUow.   iaiy. 

I8I9. 

—  taugi/lt/ra  (long-flowered).    1.   Vdlev.  Jiriy. 

1833. 

—  lu'cena  (shining).    3.    Yellow.    June.    If  C* 

—  ortafta  (egg-ieaoed).    3.    VI  kite.    Aprl.    17^ 

—  puhe'neenM  (downy).    S-     Red.     Jmie.    t7i*> 

—  «fr(if'f4  (streaked ^    S.     Yellow.    July.     laJa 
-*  UttMiO^ta  (wooliy-irsoerf).    %.     YcUow.   Au- 
gust.    I7M.  *■ 

—  o(rg-a7a  (twiggy).    1.     Red.    Juoc.     ITTf* 

Strutuio'pteris.  (From  atrt>«iAm,aB 
ostrich,  and  pteris,  a  fern;  rviMfinbUiice 
of  the  leaves,  or  fronds,  to  its  featho^ 
Nat.  ord.,  Ftrns  [  Pol.vpodiaeee j.  lino.. 
24-  Crjfptogamia  1  •  FUicee, ) 

Hardy,  brown-apored  Feme.    See  Faajia. 

S.  Germafniea  ( German).  3.  July.  Earopc.  i;^ 

—  Penney tvtt'nica  (Pennsylvaaiaa).    S.    Aa^sai 

N.  Amer.     1813. 

Sttta'rtia.    (Named  alter  JMn  Simmtu 
Marquis  of  Bute.       Nat.    ord,    Tkretdt 
[Tern8ti8raiac«»8el.     Linn.,  16J/oji«^ 
phiaB-Poljfuudria.     Allifd  to  G<4tiuuia.i 

Hardy,  wliite-flowercd,  dcoduoua  ahraba,  in^m 
North  Amenca.   Generally  by  iayera  ;  asoMt  f«aa 
soil,  or  drep,  moist,  sandy  Uwm. 
jk.  oftn'tum  [fnn-Uai^i.    $      Jnlv.     irS^< 
—  Yirgi'nwu  iVirgiiiiaa).    la.    JiOy. 
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STnj'mtni.  (From  fly/of,  •  eolumn  ; 
t>ie  Htamens  and  style  joined  into  a  co- 
lumo.  Nat.  ord.,  Styltwarts  [Stylidia- 
cefe].    Linn.,  fiO-Gyunndria  fl^Diaitdria.) 

AU  New  HolUnd  planU.  Herbaceons,  bj  di- 
Ti»i«»ii>,  and  hj  aeeiis  in  sprinK;  ■brubs,  by 
4!uiting»of  joung  »hooU  in  saDd,  undar  a  bell- 
kIams  ;  fibry,  »andj  loam,  and  a  little  peat  and 
Tei^eiable  mould.     Winter  temp.,  40**  to  4Sf*, 

OBEENH0U8E   EVEROBEENS. 
8,  Brmmama'nmm  (Dr.  Br»wn'a).   1.  Boa*.  Jun*. 

1811. 
— /aacirtt//i'tem{biuidkd).    h-    Kak.    ▲agnat. 

1836. 

—  ./Vw/ieo'sum  (ahmbby).  l^.  Pink.  July.   1803. 

—  'geafndena  {climhiog),   t.    Roae.    Ju\j.    1803. 

OREEN  HOUSE   HERBACEOUS. 
g.  ndnafhnn  (adhering).    4*    P^ok.    July.    18M. 

—  androMt^eeum  (androaace-Uke).     Whita. 

—  hi*eo'vr  (two-rolourcd).    White,  imrple.    1843. 


—  eunatievUiiftum  (ehanneUodWca*M(X     Tallow. 

July. 

—  e-inlf'neenM  (lonf-itemmed).     Pink. 

—  fuririji/lium  (st-dge-leaved).     White.    July. 

—  e»tia'tum  (liair.frini^ed).  I.  Yellow.  May.  1840. 

—  f-«'Mi^e'«N(m  (flattened).  YeUow.  Piirpte.  July. 

—  />naiamo'»iitt(Drummond'8;.    8.     Pink.     Nv- 

vemher.     IB:I8. 

—  /fTominift/lium  dcraaa-Ieaved).  1.   Pink.  July. 

1803. 
^  Atrnt'/WM  (hairy-«e^f»e«l).  f.  Boee.  June.  1830. 

—  itftyidwH  vbriatlv).     White.    July. 

—  fufnceum  (niah-like).    i.    Rose.     1830. 

—  IrptoMta'chjfum  (narrow-spiked).    White. 

—  /m«^'re  (narrow./eawif).  I.  Red.  June.  .1813. 
»  ««>'4ii«i  (naked-</«materf).  White.  Julo.  I  mo. 
^ /»i/«/ntm  (hairy).    1     Pink,  white.  June.  1841. 

—  pra^ferum  (proliferous).  Pihk.  June.  1839. 
^> /vjreiMwte'i'Ajrwai  (danee-apikad).    Piok.  June. 

1843. 

—  rect^rnum  (eurled-baek).    4*    Green,  purple. 

May.     1840. 

—  atKjrf/iraffoi'de*  (sazirrage'like).    White.  June. 

IM48. 

—  a/VArUifin  (ratker-roogh).  White.  July.  1841. 

—  atriaftum  (ebanneUed).     White.     May. 

~-  teuui/t/timm  (flne-leaved).  1.  Pink.  July.  1818. 

STYiiOCo'RTMB.  (Ffom  stflot,  a  ooliimn, 
and  koryne^  a  clab ;  «thape  of  the  8t>i«. 
Kat.  ord.,  Cinehonadt  [Cinchonacese]. 
Linn.,  a)  Pentaudria  l-Monogytna.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  Eaat- Indian  evergreens. 
Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  b^li- 
irl-tnv,  in  heat;  fibrT,  aandy  loani  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  45^  to  56^  i  summer,  60^  to  84*^. 

S  ciriti'eea  (ieathery-i«cr«eif).     1828. 

—  cttryfHbofaa  (corvmbcd).    A.     l/ftff. 
*-  egm&m  (cymed).    1811. 

Stypa'ndra.  (From  Uype^  tow,  and 
uner.  an  anther;  resemblance  of  the  an- 
ther^. Nat.  ord.,  LiltfWorU  [Liliaceee]. 
JJinn.^fi-nexandria  1 -Monogynia.  Allied 
to  Anthericum.) 

Greenhouse  New  Holland  planta.  Dlviaion  of 
tilt*  |)lani  in  spring;  sandy  loam  and  fibry  prat; 
rr(|uire  the  protection  of  a  dry,  eold  pit  in  winter. 

t.  fmttftetnM  (ahrubby).  1.  Violet.  June.  18S6. 
r—  yroftffnquu  (related).  I.  Axure.  :teptember.  1833. 

6'XYi'iiK  LiA.     v^'^'^ui  8iypn€to$,  hard ; 


referrinpr  to  the  wood.  Nat.  ord.,  J?pfl- 
erids  [EpacridacewJ.  Linn.,  b-Pentun- 
dria  X-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland  evergreens.  Cuttings 
of  young  shoots  to  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 
April ;    sandy,  fibry  peat,  and  only  a  little  fibry 
tuam.     Winter  temp.,  88*  to  48*. 
5.  epaerioi*dea  (epacria-iike).  0.  Crimaon.  July. 

1823. 
~ /aM/o'/ia  (broad-leaved).  4.  Pink.  Jnne.  182.1. 

—  Mflt/ra  (three-flowered).  6.  Pink.  Julv.  1796. 

—  tu^ifh'ra  (tuba-floweied).  fl.  Scarlet.  July.  1803. 

Stt'&az.  Storaz.  (From  the  Arabic. 
Nat  ord.,  St&raxworU  [Styracen].  linn., 
iO-Decandria  1-Mwtot/ynia.) 

Hardy  deciduous,  white-flowered  ahruba.  By 
imported  aeeds,  and  cuttings  and  layers;  lirtht, 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  a  little  prat;'  shtmld  lie 
planted  against  a  wall  to  bloom  profuacly,  und  ic 
is  well  worthy  of  such  protection;  next  to  that  a 
dry,  protected  situation. 

8.  gramaf&lhtm   (lurge-leaved).    0.    July.     N 
Amer.    170«. 

—  Imviffofbm  (amooto).  4.  July.  N.  Amer  17^ 

—  o^cin/f'/e  (Shop).     19.     July,     levant.     1397. 

—  ;m/9er»/e'ii<vm  (powdery).  4.  Jnne.  N.Ainer. 

17»4. 

SuoGVURMT  Plants  are  so  cfaaraoter- 
ised  on  aocount  of  their  thick  juiey 
leaves.  They  are  formed  to  exist,  says 
Mr.  Fortnne,  in  oountries  and  situations 
where  they  are  often  exposed  to  in- 
tense light  and  dryness ;  their  skins  are 
thick;  they  have  few  evaporating  pores; 
and  they  have,  likewise,  few  roots  to  gorge 
their  tissue  with  food  daring  the  rainy 
Nei»,on.  Therefore,  we  find  the  dry, 
sandy  plains  of  the  Gape  abounding  in 
atoe»  and  m9$t9%bryantheniimni ;  and  the 
bare  volcanic  rocks  of  Mount  Etna  cover- 
ed, in  many  places,  with  the  common 
prickly  pear.  In  Mexico,  also,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Central  and  South 
America,  the  extensive  race  of  cacti,  with 
their  curious  on- vegetable-like  forms,  are 
at  home,  and  flourinh  even  in  those  dry 
and  parched  seasons  when  the  whole  face 
of  natnre  besides  seems  withered  and 
destroyed.  The  natural  circumstances 
in  which  these  plants  are  found  are  sure 
and  certain  guides  in  cultivatioiv 

SucKBRs  are  branches  naturally  thrown 
up  by  a  plant  from  its  base,  when  the  on- 
ward current  of  growth  of  the  stem  is 
stopped,  * 

SuvFOCATiOH  is  a  term  employed  by 
Keith  and  others  to  describe  any  stop- 
ping of  the  transpiratory  organs  of  planus, 
whether  it  aiises  from  extravasaied  sap, 
mosses,  ftingi,  or  from  a  deficient  supply 
of  sap. 

SuoAR  Bausxs  RcjrusK.  See  Am4«al 
MArr&KB. 
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SuoAB  Cave.    fia'ccAanmi. 

SUKACH.      JKAm. 

Sun-dew.    Dro'gera. 

SuNTLOWXR.    ffelia'nthuM. 

H,  a'nnuust  Annual  Sunflower,  is  now 
ranch  cultivated  for  its  oil,  and  as  a  food 
for  cattle  and  poultiy. 

The  earlier  the  seed  can  be  got  into  the 
ground  the  better,  say  the  beginning  of 
April,  as  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  harvest 
the  latter  part  of  August,  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  growers. 
The  necessaiy  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  an  acre  depends  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  four  pounds 
to  five  pounds;  but,  of  course,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  sow  a  little  more  than  is  actually 
wanted,  to  provide  against  accidents.  The 
seed  should  be  drilled  into  the  ground, 
and  the  distance  from  row  to  row  eighteen 
inches ;  the  plants  to  be  thinned  out  to 
thirty  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the 
number  of  plants  at  this  diistanoe  would 
be  about  14,600  per  acre;  at  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant,  25,000  per 
acre ;  and  at  twelve  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  32,000.  The  produce  of  this  kind 
of  grain,  like  that  of  most  others,  varies 
eonsiderably,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
soil,  climate,  and  the  cultivation  that  is 
employed;  but  the  average  quantity  of 
seed  is  about  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  This 
will  produce  fifty  gallons  of  oil«  and  of 
oilcalEe,  l,d00  pounds.  The  stalks, when 
burnt  for  alkali,  give  tan  hundredweight 
of  potash. 

SONFLOWEB.     HtlkmihuB, 

SuK-FRUlT.     Heiioia'rpuM, 

Son  ROSE.     HelWnthemum, 

SuBFAGB  Gbubs,  or  Gatebpillabs,  are 
the  larve  of  several  species  of  Noeluoj  or 
Night  Moths.  Gardeners  thus  name 
them  because  they  attack  the  roots  of  the 
turnip,  mangold  wnrtzel,  &o,,  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Suthbrla'ndia.  (Named  after  •T'omet 
Suiherlandf  author  of  a  botanical  cata- 
logue. Nat.ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fa- 
baoeie].  lAnn^n-Diadelphia^-JJecandria^ 

Allied  to  Cliantbus.) 

Half-hardy,  acarlet-flowered  erergreent,  from 
the  Cape  of  GKmkI  Hope.  Seedt  in  spring,  or  rut- 
tinfci  of  young  shoot*  in  May,  under  a  hand-light ; 
requires  protection  in  hard  winter*. 

S./rii/«'fccfi«  (shrubbj).    S.    June.    1088. 

—  — -  cafM^twiu  (hoarj).    Jane.    181 6. 

—  wticr9phi/'Ua  (small-flowered).   S,  June.  ISlO. 

SuwABROW-NuT.     Caryo'car, 
Swainso'mia.        (Named    after    Isaac 
Swuiitsonf  F,RJ3^    NaL  ord.,  Lfguminous 


PianU  [FabaeesB].    Linn^  IT-DiaA^h 

A-Dceatutrta.    Allied  to  Coliitea.) 

Oreenhouse.  New  HoUaiMl,  i 
Seeds  in  a  sUght  hotbed  in  Apni,  after 
soaked  in  warm  wmter.  or  the;  maj  be  ao«m  when 
ripe ;  cuttings  of  yoang  sboota  in  aand.  andrr  s 
bell-^lass,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame  or  pk  ■*; 
time  in  snmmei ;  aaadf.  flbrjr  l«iam,  and  a  third  of 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  38"  to  45*.  They  woald  as 
doubt  auceecd  agminat  a  protected  nmmmt^un 
wall. 
S.  ««lr^air/Vite(Mtragalw-kMwd).Wbata.Mr. 

ISM. 
•^  esfrmUimf^Uu  feoroailla-lafBvad).   t. 

July.     IBM. 

—  fmtegi/t/lia  (galega-toaved).  S.  Bed.  July,  li 
mlbi/l^n  (white.flowcs«d).  t.  Wlutc  Jwy. 

IBSfl. 

—  Qrega'nu  (Capt.  Orty's).  S.  Pfak.  July.  iM€ 

—  L««Mr<i«/e'/ia  (Lesaertia-lMiraa).    S.    Purpts. 

July.    ISM. 
SWALLOWWOBT.      JscWpSMM, 

Swaxmeboa'hia.  (  Named  afterX^m- 
merdamt  the  naturalise.  Mat.  oHL,  Cm^v- 
sUei  [AJstaraceft'].  linn.,  19 -SgmgcucsiM 
%BuperJlua.  Allied  to  Podolepis.) 

Half-hardy  erergnoa.  For  cnltiir^  aee  Poa*> 
i.n>ia. 

S.  •n/fiMMi'rfa  (aBtennaria-like).      S»      White. 
January.    Van  l>ieaaen*a  lind. 

SwAXP  Looubt-tbxb.  OUdftsekim  wsfs- 
mosp^'rma. 

Swamp  Post.    Qve'rciis  Ifra'u, 

SwAKp  Sassapbas  or  Laubbl.  Mmfm9*lim 
glau'ca, 

Swa'btzia.  (  Named  after  Oi^  Swmiz, 
a  German  botanist.  Nat.  onL,  Leprnmi- 
nous  Plants  [Fabacec].  linn.,  li-De- 
casulria  l-Monogyma,    Allied  to  Cas»ia.) 

StoTo  erergreen  shrab.  Cuttings  el  half-riin  aed 
ahoots  in  sand,  under  a  beU-glaaa,  and  in  b  Kt'^ea- 
heat,  in  the  beginning  of  sonmer:  eaady.  #Wy 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  ptvportiooa.  Wi 
temp.,  M^ }  summer,  oi^  to  85*. 

S.  fraiMl»>lo*rs  (larga-flovmd).  A. 
Didad.    18SI. 

Swedish  Bbam -tbeb  J^'nu  imit 

SwEEPiMO.  {See  Bbsom.)  It  is  b<*si  done 
in  calm  weather,  and  early,  whilst  the 
dew  is  strong  enough  to  allaj  the  dust, 
and  keep  the  light  refuse  from  hlovmg 
about. 

SwEBT  Bat.    Latins  no'hVis. 

SwBBT  Bbiab.    jRo'ta  rubiyimo'sa. 

Sweet  Calabash  J'axst/Zc/ra  mtdi/b'rwdam 

Sweet  Cicely.    See  Chebyii* 

Sweet  Flag.    J'eorus. 

Sweet  Galb.    Mg'rica  ga*U. 

Sweet  Gum.  LUf^dda^mbar  styraeffim, 

Sweb'tia.  These  stove  evergiet* n  twia- 
^rs  are  now  united  to  Galactia^    Thej  arc 
all  purple-flowered. 
a*JU{f&rmin  (thread*ihapad;.  S.  Jaiy.  S. 

ISM. 
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S.  Uftna^m  (woody).    S.    St.  Donhifo-    ISM* 
—  imtgifVlia  (long-lmvod).    4.    tf.  Amer.    1818. 

SwRET  MAtuoRAH.Orfffanvmmajam'na, 

dwEET  Maudlin.    AchUl^a  agera'tum. 

Sweet  Pea.    Z^thjfrus  odnra'tut. 

Sweet  Potato.    Beuu'tas. 

Sweet  Sop.    Ano'na  squamo'ta. 

Sweet  Sultan.    Centm^rea  tnowha'ta. 

Sweet  William.    JHa'nlhtu  barba'ivi. 

Swe'btia.    FelworL    (Named  after  i?. 

Swtri,  a  Dutch  florist.    Nat  ord.,  Gen- 

f/a/rtrorts  [Oentianacee].    Linn.,  d-PeA« 

iuMdria  fllHgynia,) 

Hazdy  pluiU.  Seed*  in  tpring  s  a  menbj,  peaty 
•oiL 

8m  eormleu!tifta  (nBelUhonied).    ^.    Pale  greeo. 
AugiMt.    Riberia.     1817.    Annual. 

—  Xidknuia^na  (Miehauz'i).    4.   6re«n,  yellow. 

July.    N.  Amer.    18S4.    Biennial. 
•-  per^mmiM  (perennial).  1.  Purple.  July.  England. 
Perennial. 

Swiete'nia.  Mahogany.  (Named  after 
Fojt  BuneUfiy  a  Dnti'h  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Cedrtlads  [Cedrelacee].  Linn.,  10- 
Ueeandria  l-M<mogynia,) 

Stove  erergreen  treee.  Cutting*  of  balf-ripened 
ahoots  in  aand,  under  a  Jiand-liirht,  and  in  bot- 
coBk-heat ;  aandy,  flbry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  MP 
to  00^ :  eumnier,  dO^  to  85^ 

M.  /edr(^fu  (fever-eonquering).08.WUte,yeUoir. 
E.  Ind.     179d. 

—  mmkt^gomi  (mahogany).  88.  Red,  yellow.  W. 

Ind.    1784. 

SwoBD  Feen.    Xiphtfpteri*. 

St'aorus.  (After  an  ancient  poet  Nat 
ord.,  Palnu  [Palraacea].  linn.,  21- 
Dictcia  6-Peniandria,) 

Store  Palm.  Seeds  t  sandy  loam,  in  a  warm, 
muiet  plant-»tOTe. 

g.  eoMfifet  (eocos'Iike).    fO.    Braail.    18S4. 

Sycamore.    A  'cer  p$ei^dO'pla'tanvi. 

SyMPHOBiCA'BPUS.  (From  wymphoreo, 
to  accnmulate,  and  karpos^  a  fruit;  clus- 
tered fruit  Nat  ord.,  CaprifoiU  [Caprifo- 
liacee].  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1-Moho- 
gynia. ) 

Hardy  deeidnous  shrubs,  from  North  America- 
Cuttings  in  autumn,  and  freely  by  suckers  ;  good, 
citmmon  Mil.  The  flowers  of  roeemo'inie  are 
hnnced  after  by  bees,  and  ita  masses  of  white 
fruit  are  grateful  to  many  birds,  besides  looking 
very  pretty  in  winter. 

S.  wutntafnuM  (mountain).  9.  Pink.  August.  1889. 

—  oecidentn'liM  (western).    6.    Pinkith.    July. 

—  psnifcewe  (scarlet).    4.    Red.    July.     1815. 
—'  raetnu/tua  (raeemed).  i.  Yellowish.  August. 

18 1 7. 
<— >  mdg^fria  (common).  9.  White.  August.  17SO. 
»  "—  /o'liU'Variegu'tU  (Tariegated-leaved).    6. 

Pink.    August. 

Sy'iiphytum.  Comfrey.  (From  gymphyo, 
to  make  unite;  healing  qualities.  Nat 
crd.,  Bnragetports  [Boraginaoe8»]«   Linn., 


Divislofi  df  tha  platkt.  chiefly  la  spring  t  fnod* 
common  soil,  and  a  ratker  ahsdy  situation,  whecu 
few  herbaceous  plants  wculd  flourish. 

HARDT  TUBEROUS-ROOTED. 
M-  offieinafte  (shop).    4.    White.    June.    Britidn* 
~  — —  Bohefmieum  (Bohemian).    3.    Crimson. 
May.    Bohemia.    1810. 

—  — — -  ^'/«iw  (spreadtnc).  4. Blue.  June.  Britain. 
~  luben/*um  (tuberous).  4.  Yellow.  July.  Scot- 
land. 

BASDT  HERBACEOUS. 
8*  Mpthrimwm  (ronghrst).   fi.  Bed,  blue.  July. 
Caucasus.     1799- 

—  Cottoa'ctCMm  (Caucasian).    4.    Asure.     Junew 

Caucasus.    I8S0. 

—  eorida'luiis  (beart-Zeoord).    8.    Cream.    Jun*. 

Traneylvania.    1818. 
•*  echinaftum  (hedgehog).    Purple.    May.    18*4. 

—  vrien/u'/e  (eastern).  8.  While.  May.  Turkey. 

I7A8. 

—  pnre/fr^num  (spreading).  8.  July.  Podolia  1 8 1 6. 

—  Tttyfrtcum  (Taurian).  a.  White.  June.  J'auria. 

1889. 

bultuftum  (blietered-ieaved).     8^.     Pslt 

yellow.    June.    Caucasus.    1818. 

Syxpie'za.  (From  «ymjE>tezo,  to  presA ; 
the  atamens  compressed  in  the  tube. 
Nat  ord.,  Healhworts  [EricacesB].  Linn., 
^Tetrandria  l-Monf>gytiia.) 

Oreenhottse  evergrien.  Cuttings  of  the  points 
of  shoots  a  couple  of  inches  long,  the  h  ue  part 
being  a  little  Arm,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-ulsss ; 
sandy,  flbry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  S8P  to  ii**. 

J.  mpUeUafta  (small-headed).   14.  July.  Cape  ef 
Good  Hope.    1818. 

St'mflocos.  (From  iymphke^  a  con- 
nection ;  stamens  united.  Nat  ord.,  Sto^ 
raxwortt  [Styracacee].  Linn.,  l^-Polya- 
delphia  2-Polyandria. ) 

Greenhouse  CTergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings  of  half« 
ripened  shoote  in  sand,  under  a  glaas;  sandy, 
fltiry  loam,  and  a  little  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp., 
40^  to  45^.  The  eoect'nea  will  require  10°  mor« 
heat,  but  similar  treatment  otherwise.  Siftuem 
shoidd  have  a  plaee  on  a  conservative  wall. 

8.  eeeeffnen  (searlet).    Roee.    Mexico.    1885. 
'— eraimgo^det  (erat«gus-like).    White.    ApriL 
Ncpaul.     1884. 

—  SCnita  'Chinese).  3.  White.  Mav.  China.  1888. 

—  Umete^ria  (dyer'e.  Lawr«/-/«aeed).  8.  Yellow. 

Carolina.    1780. 

Syna'ndra.    (From  tyn,  together,  and 

aner,  anther;  the  anthers  in  pairs.    Nat 

ord.,  lApworts   [Lamiaoee].    Linn.,  14- 

Didynamia    l-Gymtioapermia,    Allied  to 

Melittis.) 

Hardy  hcfbaeeoni  perennial.  Seeds,  and  dU 
vision  in  spring  t  dry,  sandy  soU. 

8.  grandi/if/ra  (large-flowered).    Yellow.   June. 
N.  Amer.    1887. 

Stnapble'bium.  (From  fyn,  together, 
and  phUbs,  a  vein;  the  veins  on  the 
fronds.  Nat  ord.,  fVmt  [Poly  podiaoes]. 
Linn.,  2^0rypiogamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-tpored  Peme.    See  Fanifa. 
8,  lobul&tum  (small-lobed).    May.    £.  Ind. 

—  obtt^aum  (blunt).    May.    Halseea. 

—  iieetitM*tum  (comb-like).    May.    E.  Ind. 

—  re&mm^tum  (rurled-back).    May.    Mai* 
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ffTififstiA.  This  genus  is  sddinl  to 
^tadJoluR;  and  the  following  Kpeeies, 
tberefoid,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
IIop«,  are — 

17.  di'eolor   (two-coloured).    4*    Brown,  jellow. 
March.    1786. 

—  guieafia  (helmeted).  I.  Brown,  fdlow.  April. 

1835. 

—  oari«9«'to(variegmt«d}.4.yMrieg»ted.  May.  1815. 

Syri'noa.  The  Lilao.  (From  xyrinx^  the 
Pcursian  name.  Nat.  ord.,  Oliveworts  [Ole- 
aiteie].     Linn.,  2J)iandria  \-Mimogyn%a.) 

Hardy  decidaoua  shrabii.  Lavcra  and  auckera 
^ncraUy  |  acarce  kind«  by  buddins  or  mlUDg ; 
clo<i(s-beaded  ones  graiCtxl  atandard-high  on  the 
MH'i,  would  look  vtTf  intereidog ;  common  garden- 
a4»il. 

a.  J?mo'dl( Emodt).  10.  White.  April.  Rimalayaa. 
>-  Jonkti'a  (Joaika'a).    8.     Deep    lilae.     June. 
Germany.     1833. 

—  Pt^rtica  (Peraian).   A.  Purple.    May.   Peraia. 

1640. 

tifiba  (white).   S.    White.    May.    Peraia. 

todfuVte  (cut-iaawd).  6.    Purple.  May. 

Peraia. 

»aMfo*Ua  (eage-IeaTed).    5.    May. 

••  ••fl/^o'Wa  (common).  8.   Bluo.    May.   Peraia. 

I8»7. 

-> o'fAa  (white).    5.    White.    May.    Pertia. 

»  '"—  a'tAa-mm'^  (larger- white).    A.    White. 

May. 
. aflba-pt^nm  (dooblo-whiu).    t.    White. 

May. 

—  — —  emru'tea  (blue).    Blue. 

~  —  ru'bra  (red).     10.     Red.    Hay. 

—  ——  rw'//ra.flia'yo^(ii^rger-red).  10.  Uad.  May. 
•^   —  rH'6ra-;»/e'na (double-red).  10.  Ked.  May. 

—  — ^  niola'cea  (viulet).  8.  Purple.  May.  Peraiit. 

SYUinas.  This  is  a  most  useful  imple- 
ment for  impelling  water  over  plauts  in 
pots,  wall-trees,  4c.  Read's  syringes  are 
excellent.  When  Uie  object  is  merely  to 
refresh  the  plants,  the  operator  shonKl 
stand  at  «ome  -distance  fh>m  the  plants, 
so  that  the  water  ms^  spread  and  fall 
QpoD  them  like  a  shower.  But  if  aphides 
have  to  be  destroyed,  he  may  be  closer  to 
the  plants,  and  drive  forth  the  water  witii 
greater  force.  The  accompanying  sketch 
represents  the  water  pasHing  through 
ntany  minute  holes ;  but  the  syringe  is 
sold  with  spare  nozzles,  so  as  to  deliver 
the  water  in  a  greater  body;  and  witli 
elbows,  so  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
])lants  in  greenhouses  may  be  syringed 
without  moving  them.    See  Enoihs. 
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Stzt'oium.    (From  jyryfoi,  ooopled; 

branches  and  leaves  in  pairs.  Nat.  ord., 
MyrtlebloomM  [Myrtaceee].  Linn.,  12- 
Icosandria  IMonogynia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered,  evergreen  ahruba.    Cut* 
ttnga  %4  half-ripened  shooU  io  aand,  under  a  bell* 


glaaa.  and  in  n  mni«t  hottoftt*k««t  x  amdiy  wa 
and  flkiry  peat  Winter  temp.,  M^  0»  OT*.  »•«»- 
mer.  6o*  to  83*. 


ft.   E.li 


S  emrfophy/Ufe'iium  (dnifA.mvd) 

1823. 
— /rMMcv/BMin  (ahrabby).    May.     V.  Ind. 

—  ^/ontf^a'tom  (crowded).  May.  HaurMiom. 
^  imitj$hff  Uum  (fibrona-knvcd).     May.    k.. 

—  Jamboiamum  ( Jamboiaon^wk     «•. 

E.  Ind.    1796. 

—  ebeveflum  (reveraed-egg-lenar^.    May 

ritiua.     1833. 

—  pamieubt'tmm  (panidad).     April.     M 

iSftl. 

—  iteno'ttttn  (veiny).    May.    Nepaid.     I 
Zegt^nintm  (Cejlmii).   10. 


T. 


itN 

ISM. 


Junn.  OqykoB.  l/BS 


TABKBNJncoNTA'iiA.     (Named  afltr  /. 
T.  7*a6erfft«m0iita'iiiif  ,acelebratad  boUBKL 
Nat.ord.,/>oy6afle«[Apooynacecj.  lino., 
bPentandrial'MoiUf^mia,  Allied  loPU 
mieria.) 

Stove  e?ergfeena,  nil  wliite«fl«w 
otherwise  mentioned.  Cntianga  of 
khoota  in  the  beginning  of  aommer.  fcn 
under  a  bell-glnsa,  and  in  a  m'*i»t  bow  heei; 
fibry  peat  and  lumpy  lonm.  with  a  fnv  pnitien  ^ 
•tlver  ennd,  aud  amall jncoea  of  ehnreonl.  Wimar 
cemp.,  33^ ;  summer,  00^  m  83*. 

r.  «'/6a  (white).    10.    Mny.    W.  bd.    tTSt. 

—  m^gdaii/o'lia  (almond-lcnved>.    A.    Tcbew. 

July.    8.  Amer.    lyso. 

—  ereuafta  (arched).    «•.   Cream.    Kra,.    IBSt. 

—  citrtfi/tia  (eUfon-lenved).    IS.    TeUear.    Ja. 

maicn.    17S4. 

—  tforenc'ria  (garland).  4.   July.   B.  Ind.   1770. 

—  — — yfo're-p/e'no  (double-ilowetwd).    4.   J^. 

W.  Iiid.    1778. 

—  eWipa  (curled).    6,    July.    K.  lad.     ISiS. 

—  tfitu/ttt  (cymed).     10.    Carthaycoa.     IMS 

—  deneijit/ra  (denao-llowered).  «.  Juae.   K.  laA 

1814. 

—  didko'toaM  (foilind).  it. 

I8S0. 

—  di'aeo/or(cwo-colonre4).    It. 

Jamaica.     IS<1. 

—  gnmiifift'rm  (larga-flovnreA). 

1S«3. 

—  graiftaimu  (moat  grateful),  fi. 

ISM. 

—  Immrif&Ha  (laurel-laived).   IS. 

W.  Ind.     1/08. 
->  niortfia  (aweet-aeented).     4. 
tober.    Cayenne.     1793. 

—  pffritoari^o'/f«(per«iean»-itfaved).  6. 

Mauritiua.     I81Q. 

—  wndnfo'te  (waved).  10.  Orange. Trinidnd.  II 

Ta'coa.  (The  Malay  namf>.  Nat.  oitL, 
TaeoadM  [ Taocaoea] .  Linn.,  6 - Htwuidr^ 
\-Monogynw.) 

Stove,  Raat  Indian  balba,  except  Mfevr^fb'Sa. 
Divtaion  of  the  roota  in  apring ;  aandy  Ivam  aa4  a 
little  fil>ry  peat.    Winter  temp.,  Wi  aammar, 
6o^  to  90^,  and  plenty  of  moiature. 
T.  i^tpera  (rough).    S.    Brown.    July.    ISlft. 

—  Ouinet'nMiB  (Guinea).    S.    July. 

—  imiegrifd^iim  (entire-leaved).  |.  Pnffpln.  Jaaa 

ISiO.     Urrharr 


ApfO. 


Jnaa.  B.  !■<. 

Vdlow.    May. 

TcQow-     Oe» 


Cfvam. 
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T. 'c'fi^t  Camooth).    f.    Brown.    July.    IfSO. 
<— pAu/iyera  (crest-bearing\    4.    Brown.    July. 

Mauritiui.     IRSO. 
-^  pt)MM/j'/Ai  0«aflet.eut).    1.    Purple.     1703. 

Ta'chia.  (TL6  Ouianan  Dame.  Nat 
ord.,  Otntlanworu  [Gendaoacese].  Linn., 
JS'Peniandria  l-Monoyynia,  Allied  to 
lieianthuR.) 

StoTe,  yellow-flowered  eTergr«en»,from  J«niuce. 
CuttittKa  of  half>ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a 
faell-giaas,  in  May ;  sandy,  flbiy  peat,  and  a  vtrr 
little  loam  and  leaf-mould,  winter  temp..  55^, 
»nd  kept  in  a  dryish  atmosphere ;  summer,  6o^  to 
9&*,  and  moist. 
T.  cordif&Ua  (heart-IeaTed).    S.    181 6. 

—  longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).     1^.    Julv.     179t> 

—  StpafrtgU  (SwarU's).    10.    July.     1793. 

Taohioa'ija.  (The  Guianan  name. 
Nat.  ord..  Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceee]. 
Linn.,  10- Decandria  l-Monogynia.  Alli- 
ance near  the  Tamarind.) 

StnTe,  yellow-flowered,  rvergreen  trees.  Cut- 
tinzo  of  ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  If  arch,  in  bottom-heat ;  also  sreds  in  a  hotbed  ; 
aandy,  fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  66° ; 
aummer,  flflP  to  80°. 

T.  bi'fuffa  (two- paired).    90.    Brasil.     18SS. 

—  ^afft«ttl«'to  (panicled).    flo.     Guiana.     1897. 

Tacso'nia.  (From  tacso^  the  name  of 
one  of  tliem  in  Peru.  Nat.  ord.,  Passion- 
worts  [PasBifloraceie].  Linn.,  1^-Mona- 
Jefphia  2-Pentandria.) 

Half-hardy '  evergreen  climbers.  Cuttings  of 
young  shoots  any  time  in  summer ;  flbry  loam 
and  *  little  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould.  JKruit  of 
tnolU'stima  is  eatable. 

T.  i»an<ea'<a  (sleeved).  M.  Scarlet.  September. 
Peru.     H43. 

—-Mol/i'«<fm<i  (softest  •/eaved).  SO.  Roee.  Sep- 
tember.   Quito.     1844. 

—  pesfwnru/ci'ris  (/oni'-flower -stalked).  10.  Rose. 

Peru.     1815. 

—  ^tMMo^it/i'ptito  (leafleted'Stipuled).    SO.    Pale 

rose.    September.    Chili.     1888. 

—  »astgu¥nea  (blood -coloured).    Crimson.    July. 

Trinidad.     18S2. 

TxNio'psis.  (From  tainia,  a  fillet,  and 
opsiSj  like ;  the  resemblance  of  the  leaf, 
or  frond.  Nat.  ord., /"er/is  [Polypodiacese]. 
Lion.,  ^'Cryptoyamia  i-FUices,) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Perns.    See  Pskns. 
T.  linea'ta  {tivrovr- leaded].    3.    June.     W.  Ind. 

—  revohtfta  (curled- back).    June.    Nepaul. 

Tjbni'tis.  (From  tainioj  a  fillet; 
the  resemblance  of  the  fronds,  or  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  Ferns  [Polypodiaceae].  Linn., 
21  Cryptoyamia  l-Filicei.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Pskns. 
r.  mngusti/o'Ua  (narrow-leaved).    ^.    July.    Ja- 
maica.    1810. 

—  hl^eknofdes  (blechnum-Hke).    May.    India. 

—  Chine'nsiB  (Chinese).    June.    China.     18*28. 
~/wrca'/a  (forked).    June.    Trinidad.     18S4. 

—  grmninifo'lia  (grass-leaved).  ^.    July.    Trini- 

dad.    1880. 

—  Umeeolafta  (spear-head- A-onded).   1.    Augnit. 

W.  Ind.     1818. 


Taoe'tes.  (Named  after  a  TnRoan  ilU 
vinity.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites  [Asteraoesj. 
Linn.,  l^-Syngenesia  kSuperflua.) 

Tellow-flowered,  Bfexicap  annuals,  except  where 
otherwise  mentioned.  Annuals,  sown  in  open 
ground  in  May  ;  or  better  still,  in  a  hotbed  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  middle 
of  May.  P<>rennials,  by  seed,  division,  and  cut- 
tings. Lu'eida  is  pretty  either  for  a  eool  green- 
house or  a  bed  on  the  lawn  in  summer. 

T.  an^f/f/o'/ta  (narrow-leaved).  3.  Aogust.  1880. 

—  i'arueaan'na  (Caraccas).  3.  August.  Caraccas. 

18i9. 

—  elandesit'fM  (concealed).    3.    July.    1833. 

—  corpmb&sa  (corymhed).     1^.    August.     1833. 
h^tea  (yellow).     1^.     August.     1886. 

—  daueoi'de*  (carrot-like).    June. 

—  ere'cta  (erect.    African  Marigold),    8.    July 

16Q0. 
'^JIHfa'Ha  (thread-loarsd).    3.    August.    7886. 

—  /o'ride  (florid).  1.  August.  1887-  Herbaceous. 

—  glanduh'/era  (gland-bearing).  6.  October.  18S6. 

—  glanduto'ta  (glanded).      3.     September.     8. 

Amer.     1810- 

—  in'cida  (Khining-Zeaeed).   I.  August.  8.  Amer. 

1796.     Herbaceous. 

—  fntcra'nMa  (small-flowered).  3.  August.  1888. 

—  minu'ta  (minute-yfowcred).  8.  August.  Chili. 

1788. 

—  paftula  (spreaiiing.  French  Marigold),  t.  Au- 

gust.    1673. 

—  smMlio'sa  (slightly-shaggy).    s.    September. 

1883. 
~  tenuifo'lia  (flne-leaved).  3.  August.  Peru.  1707. 

Taijlv'ma.  (Its  South  American  name. 

Nat.  ord.,    Magnoliads    [Magnoliaceas]. 

Linn.,  IS-Polyandria  6-Polygynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots, 
thinljr,  in  aand,  under  a  large  oell-glass,  in  heat ; 
grafting  and  inarehing  on  Magno'lia  obova'ta  g 
flbry  peat  and  a  little  loam  and  sand.  Winter 
temp.,  Ai°  to  66°;  summer,  OO^  to  80^. 

T.  CaiMfoV/ti  (Decandolle's).    16.  Striped.  April. 
Java.     1837. 

—  Ptumie'ri  (Plumier's).    OO.    White.    AntiUes. 

1880. 

—  pw'mi/a  (dwarf).    3.    Cream.    Java.    1780. 

Taue'sa.  (The  Indian  name.  Nat. 
ord.,  Palms  [PalmaccaB].  Linn.,  d-Heaf- 
andria  l-Monogynia.) 

Stove  Palm.  Seeds ;  rich,  turfy  loam.  Winter 
temp.,  60°  to  60°;  summer,  6o°  to  00°. 

T.  Bengale'nsis  (Bengal).     100.    £.  Ind.     1883. 
Taij'hum .  (From.MffZia,  a  green  branch ; 
its  durable  verdure.    Nat.  ord..  Purslanes 
[Portulaoeee].     Linn.,  11 -Dodecandria  1- 
Monogynia,) 

Annuals  and  biennials,  sown  tn  a  hotbed  early 
in  spring,  pricked  out,  and  bloomed  in  the  green- 
house, or  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors;  the 
others  are  under-shrubs,  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  succulent  shoots,  dried  at  the 
base  before  inserting  them  in  sandv  soil;  peat, 
loam,  sand,  and  brick-nibbish.  Winter  temp., 
46°  to  68°,  and  dryish }  summer.  00°  to  80°. 

ANNUALS,  Act, 
T.  poiyaHtdrum  (many-stamened).    Purple.   A«* 
gust.    Australia.    1863. 
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¥.  purpu'reum  (purple).  Purple.  August.  Meiieo. 
18*i0. 

—  r^fitfsum  (bent-back).   1 .  Yellow.  September. 

8.  Amrf.     1800.     Biennial. 
EVEItO&EENSi   <feO. 

T.  .'fiufrc'ioWi  (Andrews').  1.    Pink.   August.  W. 
Ind.     1800. 

•»■  erasgi/o'lium  (thick-leaved).   1.   Red.  August. 
1800. 

— alb{/l</rum  (white-flowered).  White.  July. 

d.  Amer.     ISIQ 

•^  eun^o'lium  ( wedge- leared}.    1.   Purple.   Au- 
gust.   Egypt.     18tO. 

—  pm^tens  («preading*y?oieer0rf).    1.    lUd.    Sep- 

tember.    9.  Amer.     I770«     Herbaceimii. 

—  f«rtf<>/o'/iHm  (cylindric-leaved).    I.    Pink.   Au- 

gust.    N.  Aini>r.     1813.     Herbaceous. 

—  trianguia're  (triangular).   J.  Yellow.  August. 

W.  Ind.     1/39. 

Tau'sia.  (From  TouHchi,ihe  name  in 
Guiaua.  Nat.  ord..  Soapworli  [Sapinda- 
eeie ] .    Linn .,  8- Octandria  1  - Moiiogyti ia, ) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttinge  of  ripened 
wood,  with  leaves.  t.hin'Y  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  glass,  in  moist  boitoiii-lieat ;  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  ftO'*' to  6o°;  summer, 
ao**  to  8&«. 

T.  O'tttane'itn*  (Guiana).  8.  Rose.  Guiana.  1834. 
""allow-treb.     SlilU'ngia  sebi'/era, 
Tauari'ndus.    Tamariad-tree.    (From 

Tamarliiidy,  the  Arabic  name.   Nat.  ord., 

Leguminous PlanU  [Pnpilionaceffi].  linn., 

IQ-Monadetphia  Q-Decaudriu,) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered,  evergreen  tree*.  Seeds 
•oaked,  and  sown  in  a  hotbed ;  cutting!  in  sand, 
io  heat ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  60*^  to  6o° ;  suuinier,  6vP  to  8&°. 

r.  Pndiea  (Indian).    6o.    July.    E.  Ind.    10S3. 

—  oeciden^u'/u^ western).  40.  February.  W.Ind. 

Ta'uabix.  Tamarisk.  (From  TamariM, 
now  Tarabro,  the  name  of  a  river  where 
it  grows,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Nat.  ord.,  Tamarisks  [Taraaricaceoe]. 
Linn.,  b-Pentandria  3-Tngynia.) 

Hardy,  by  cuttings  under  a  haod-Iiitht,  or  even 
in  the  open  air,  in  apring  or  autumn,  and  any 
common  soil ;  the  tender  species  require  a  warm 

f;rcenhouse  or  a  cool  plant-stove,  and  to  be  grown 
n  peat  and  loam  ;  increased  by  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass,  in  sand,  and  in  heat. 

HARDY  EVEROREENR. 
r.  Dfihu'riea  (Dahurian).  0.  Pink.  Dahuria.  1897. 

—  Gd'/Zir/M  French).  10.   Klckh.  July.  England. 

Deciduous. 

—  Pttiiaftii  (Pallas'i).  8.  Flame.  July.  Caucasus. 

18'i7- 
— >  tetra'ndra  (four-stamened).  6.   White.   July. 
Tauria.     I8S1. 

STOVE    EVERGREENS. 
T.  dioVea  (dioecious).    6.     E.  Ind.    18S3. 
-~  I'ndica  (Indian).    6.    Pink.    July.     E.  Ind. 

—  orientaflis  (eastern).    10.    Pink.    E.  Ind. 

Tamo'nba.  (From  lamonty  the  Ouianan 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  Verbenag  [Verbenacese]. 
Linn..  l^-Didynamia  2-Angiospennia.  Al- 
lied to  Lantana.) 

Terider,  bluc-flowered  biennials.    By  seed  in 


•  hotbed  In  spring ;  pricked  oat,  and  pMtti  u§, 
and  bloomed  in  the  groenbouae. 

T.  Curnnt^viru  (Cnrsasoa).  I .  July.  W.  lai.  1821, 

—  m«'/ic^  (awnless).     I.    July.    Gwiaaa.     lait. 

—  tpiea'ia  (spiked).  September.  TriniJad.  18^4. 

Tanaoe'tum.  Tansiy,  \  Derivation  an- 
certain.  Nat.  ord..  Composites  [Asteraces], 
Linn.,  Id-Syngeuesia  i-Super/itta.) 

Hnrdy  berbaceou*.  Divi«iona  ia  aprins.  a»d 
cutting*  umier  ahand-Ughi  in  summer;  aaysed. 
Orandi/lu'nun  requires  a  cool  grynhOMse  er  • 
cold  pit  in  winter,  and  a  aandy,  fit>ry 

T  groHdifit^rum  (large-flowered).     1 4. 
June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     U 

—  pmrpv^reum  (purple).     14.     Pale  red.    Ji 

Nepaul.    1811. 

—  vulifn're  (common).  S.  Vellow.  Ji 

—  — —  variega'tum  (»triped-i««Mrf).    &   Tdissr. 

July.    Britain. 

Tanohi'kia.  ( From  Tnmyhut^  the  Ma- 
daga.scar  name.  Nat. ord.,  Donbamts  ^Apo- 
cynacese].  Linn.,  H-Pentandria  l-Jfem*- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Cfrbera.) 

Stove,  whit^-flowered  ererereena,  from  thcEaC 
Indies.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  ahooca  in  asa 4, 
under  a  bell>glass.  in  heat;  peat  and  ioam,  witt 
a  little  sand.  Winter  temp..  Si*°  to  W ;  v.bacc, 
60°  to  0(^.  The  nut  of  venen^Jlun,  thou^tk  asc 
larger  than  an  almond,  ia  sufficient  tu  pose  a  a 
score  of  people. 

T.  dirkt/ioma  (forked).    June.     R.  Ind.    1827. 

—  iauH/f/fin  (laurel-leaved).    3.    Jnna.    £.  lai. 

1818. 

—  Mn'nffhas  (Msnghas).    SO.     Aognst.     !•••• 

—  Odt/Unm  rOdolUni}.     20.     AuguaC.     17SE. 

—  tteneni'fltin  ( poison -flon  ing).    ^•.  Pliak.    liif. 

Madagascar.     1826. 

Tangier  Pea.     Lathyms  Tu»pUL*mmL 

Tarragon.  {Artenu'gia  druem'mcmimsJ^ 
Used  in  salad.s  to  correct  the  eoldneas  1^ 
the  other  herbs;  and  its  leares  are  ex- 
cellent when  pickled. 

Soil. — Poor,  dry  soil  is  esjtential  to  fvo- 
duce  it  in  perfection,  and  hardj. 

Propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  Ta 
have  green  Tarragon  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  strong-rooted  plants  must  be 
planted,  small  portions  at  a  time,  ococ 
or  twice  a  month,  from  the  dose  of  Oo- 
tober  to  the  end  of  January.  Fcr  tba 
main  crop,  it  may  be  planted  any  tiiae 
from  the  end  of  Febniaiy  until  the  00a- 
clusion  of  May. 

Plant  ten  inches  apart,  and,  if  dry 
weather,  water  must  be  given  regalaiiy 
every  evening  until  they  are  rooted. 
They  soon  establish  tfaem^^lTva,  tix»d 
may  be  gathered  from  the  same  year.  As 
they  run  up,  the  stems  should  be  eat 
down,  which  causes  them  to  shoot  afiivBsk. 

At  the  end  of  autumn,  if  s<>me  estab- 
lished plants  are  set  beneath  a  sooth 
fence,  they  will  oflen  alfonl  leaves 
throughout  the  winter,  or,  at  aU  eri 
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eome  earfy  in  the  sprinsr.  Some  of  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  in  the  summert 
a>id  dried  for  winter's  use. 

Tarchona'nthus.  African  Fleabane. 
(  From  tarchan^  Arabic  for  tarragon,  and 
m-*tho8^  a  flower.  Nat  onl.,  Comjpotitfs 
[AAteraceFB].  Linn.,  Xd-Synyenesia  1- 
y£qualiB. ) 

Gr««nh<NiM,  pa rple- (lowered  v,#eitpreens,  from 
th**  Ca^tc  of  Good  Hope.  Cutting  in  sand,  under 
•  hell-glMt,  m  the  bearinntoir  of  lummer;  flhrj, 
•aiidy  Inam  and  a  Htde  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp., 
Atfi  to  48°. 

T.  etmpharafhu  (eamphor-aeented).  10.  1000. 
^- eii^pticua  (oynl-^eaved).    8.     1810. 

Tasma'nnul.  (Named  after  C.  Tat- 
tftann,  a  Dn  tch  n  avigator .  N  at.  ord.,  Mag  - 
^ioHad*  [Mafirnoliacee].  Linn.,  23-jPo/y. 
gnmia  l-Monacia,  Allied  to  Drimys  and 
Illicium.) 

The  fruit  of  T.  aromtt'tiea  ia  u««d  for  pepper 
In  New  Holland.  Gret'nhouM.  New  Holland, 
white- flowered  evergreene.  Cutting*  <>f  Arm  ihoota 
in  oand,  under  a  bell-grlaa*  ;  kept  cool  at  first,  and 
then,  when  the  base  swella,  placed  in  a  tweet, 
mild  bottom- heat.  Fibry,  aandjr  loam,  with  a 
little  peat;  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  in 
winter. 

T.  aroma'ffea  (aromatic).     10.    May.     I8)S« 

—  di/M'/o/a  f  two-petaled).    8.    May.     1834. 

Taxo'diuv.  Deciduous  Cypress.  (From 
iaxus,  the  yew,  and  oidenj  like.  Nat.  ord.. 
Conifert  [Pinacen].  Linn.,  2i-Monacia 
S-Octandria.) 

Hardy  Conifer*.  Seed*  in  April  {  cutting*  in 
aiitamn  or  spring,  in  a  moist,  shady  place ;  layers, 
ai»o,  root  the  first  season  ;  a  low,  moist  situation 
auica  all  the  hardy  Tarietie*  best;  cutting*  will 
aI«o  strike  in  water  as  freely  as  the  Nerium.  The 
ev*frgreena  should  have  a  little  peat  added,  and 
will  rrqnire  a  little  protection  in  winter,  such  as 
a  cold  pit  would  give,  or  surrounding  them  with 
a  r'rnme  of  Spruce- branches. 

T  Captfrnge  rCape.    Cppre$a  Broom),    0.    April. 

Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Evergreen. 
•^  df$tiekutn    (two-rank  ed-leoverf).      SO.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1040. 

• Asce'foim  (lofty).    May. 

— nuei'ferum  (nut-beanng).     May. 

nuHana  (nodding).    20.     May. 

paftent  (spreadinir).    «0.     May. 

—  -— —  pt^ndulum  (drooping).    May. 

— •emperoi'tena  (erergreen).    60.    Tallow. 

New  Zealand.     1843.     Evergreen. 

—  — —  Sine'nMe  (Chinese).    May. 

Ta'xus.  The  Yew.  (From  taxon,  a  bow; 
being  used  for  bows.  Nat.  ord.,  Tazads 
[Taxaceffi].  Linn.,  23-i>iada  13.Po/y. 
•jviirui.) 

Evergreen  Conifr r*.  Seed,  aathered  in  October, 
either  sown  directly,  or  uken  to  the  rot-heap 
•atil  spring,  when  the  plant*,  many  of  them,  will 
•puear  the  following  year;  ratting*,  ten  inches 
kn  length,  lower  half  deprived  of  leaves,  in  sand, 
la  a  ehady  border,  in  April  and  August^  taken  off 
with  s  hr^l  I  deep,  loamy  eoil,  with  a  fair  purtioa 
of  moiature. 


T.  mipr^tma  felooe-pressed).    Japan.    1W4. 

—  baeen'ta  (common.   Berried).    M.     February 

Rritain. 

/a•^>ia7«  (tapering).  SO.  April.  Ireland. 

1780. 

fo^Uia  ooriega'tiB  (variegated-leaved).    •« 

March. 

/ri«'rti»-/ii'<co  (yellow-berried).  April.  Ire- 
land. 

—  ——P'wm'mAefM  (lying-down).   8.  February. 

Europe. 

—  ^—  apnraif&lia  (scattered -leav^).    Marrh. 

—  — —  variegi^ta  (variegated).     SO.     February, 

Europe. 

—  CafMtf«'fw«  (Canadian).  80.  February.  Canada. 

1800. 

—  JnnA-a'/a  (Innkaja).    Janan.     1838. 

■~  Jlfa/ra>a  (Makay's).     Mav.    Japan.     18:19. 

—  MKCi'/tfra  (nrvbearing).    SO.    China.     1838. 

Tbak  Wood.     Te'ciona, 

Teasel.    DVpnacus. 

Tea-trek.     The' a  and  Lychtm  afnim, 

Ts'coMA.  (A  contraction  of  the  Mex- 
ican name.  Nat.  ord.,  J^iynonia^^  [Big- 
noniaoeeB].  Linn.,  li^Didynamia  fl-An- 
gio9permia,) 

Moatly  by  cnttinv* ;  the  hardy  ra'diemn  and 
its  varieties  by  cutting*  of  the  shoots,  and  very 
freely  by  piece*  of  the  root* ;  all  the  other*  are 
the  better  for  a  glas*  being  placed  over  them,  and 
flourish  in  loam  and  peat.  The  Cape'nMi*  makes 
a  neat  pot-plant. 

HARDT  BVERORBEN  CUMBERS. 
T.  r^dieant  (rooting).    30.    Orange.    July.    N. 
Amer.     1010. 

—  —  «Mf'/or  (greater.  AMh-Unved),  88.  Orange. 

July.    N.  Amer.     16 lU. 

m¥$wr  (smaller.  AMh-t^uited),  SO.  Scarlet. 

July.     N.  Amer.     1040. 

OREENHOUSB    EYEROREEN  CTJWBERS,    &C, 
T.  mutra'liM  (eouthem).    Orange.    June.    N.  4. 
Wale*.    1799. 

—  OaptftutiB  (Cape).  8.   Orange.  Auguat.    Cape 

ot  Good  Hope.     1833. 
— ■  dioergi/t/tiu   (varioua-leaved).      N.    Holland. 

1830.    Deciduous. 
'— gromdtflu'ra  (large- flowered).      SO.      Orange. 

July.    China.     1800.     Deciduous. 
— jmtminnVdet    (jasmine-like).     Pink.    Auguat. 

N.  S.  Wales. 

—  moona^tUka  (less- flowered).   IS.  Blush.  AprtL 

N.  Holland.     1815. 

—  WM'mM  (soft).0.YeUow.Mezico.l894. Deciduous. 

STOVE  XVERORRBN   SHRUBS. 
T,  digiMta  (hand-<ea»ed).0.Vellow.M.Amer  1818. 
'- pcn^MpAy'/to  (five- leaved).    0.    Orange.    July. 
K.  Ind. 

—  routfo'lia  (rose-lntved).    0.    Yellow.     Peru. 
^  mtm&met/o'lia    (elder-leaved).      0.       Yellow. 

Peru.     1834. 

—  forftf/o'/ia  (sorb-leaved).  0.  Yellow.  S.  Amrr- 

—  sp^e'fMffda  (splendid).  0.  Yellow.  Braiil.  18*^0. 

—  jio'fM  (standing).     IS.    Yeitow.    August.     8. 

Anfer.     1730. 
— —^  inc^Ma  (eut-teaved),  10.  Yellow.  August. 
8.  Amer.     1830. 

—  Miflocafrpa  (woody-fruited).    White.    W.  Ind. 

1830. 

Te'ctoha.  Teak-tree.  (The  Malahm 
name  is  tt'kka,    NaL  oni .  Fi,rbeneu  ^\  er* 
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benricerc].      Linu.,  b-Peiiiandria   1-AJo- 

noffynia.) 

For  ■hip'building  this  priTM  the  bnt  timber. 
Store  erergrreen  tree.  Cuttings  of  ripened  iboots 
in  Mwd,  under  «  bell-glass,  in  Apnl,  and  in  a 
moitt  i>ottoin>beat ;  sandy  loam  and  fibrj  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  SO**  to  56**  j  summer,  flO*  to  85®. 

T.  gra'ndi*  (great).    100.   White.  E.  Ind.    1777* 

Teb'd^.     (Named  after  some  person 

QDknown.    'SAt.ovd.j  Fiqwortt  [Scrophu- 

lariaceae].     Linn.,   l^-Didynamia  ^-An- 

yiospermia.  Alliance  near  to  Pentstemon.) 

Greenhouse,  purple-flowered  biennials,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed 
in  March ;  cuttings  of  side-shoou,  taken  off  in 
April  or  August,  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-light ;  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould. 

T.  tu'cida  (shining).    S.    April.     1774. 
— /;u6e'sc«ns  (downy).    S.    May.    1816. 

T EE SD A 'i^iA.  (Named  after  R,  Teesdale, 
amhor  of  a  Flora  about  Castle  Howard. 
Nat. ord., Cruc{fers  [ Bra-ssicaceie] .  Linn., 
Ib-'Vetradynamia,    Allied  to  Candy tufu> 

Hardj,  white-flowered  annuala.  Seeds  |  com- 
mon soil. 

T.  i'beria  (eandy-tuft-like).    |.    May.    Britain. 
—  lepi'dium  (cress- li lie).    ^.    March.    South  Eu- 
rope.    IBM. 

Tele'kia.   (Name  not  explained.  Nat. 

ord.,  Compnsitet  [AsteraceieJ.    Linn.,  19- 

Syngenesia  2-8uperJlua,     Allied  to  Buph- 

tbaimam.) 

H  ardy  herbaceous.  Seeds,  and  divisions  of  the 
root  in  spring ;  common  soil. 

T.  «/ieciV«a  (thowy).    4.    Yellow.    July.    Hun- 
gary.   1739. 

Telfai'bia.      (Named  in    honour  of 

Mrs.  Telfair.     Nat.  ord.,  Cucurbit t  [Cu 

cut  bitacece] .    Linn.,  H'i-DlcBcia  13- J/ono- 

delphia,) 

Stove  twiner.  Cuttings  of  the  flowering  shoots, 
if  procurable  i  if  not,  other  young  shoot*,  getting 
firm,  in  sand,  and  in  heat ;  peat  and  losm.  Sum- 
mer  temp.,  60^  to  85° ;  winter,  50**  to  68^. 

T.  pednfia  (doubly -lobed).      M.     Pmk.     July. 
Zaniibar.    18M. 

Te'luma.  (An  anagram  ot  Mitelta; 
sepfirated  from  the  genus  MitcUa.  Nat. 
ord.,  Saxifrages  [SaxifragacesBJ.  Linn., 
10-Decandria  ^-Dit/ynia,) 

Hardy  herbaceous.  Division;  araidy  loam  and 
p^at. 

T.  ^afidf/foVa  (large-flnwered).  I.   Pinli.  April. 
N.  Amer.     1826. 

Teix)'pea.  Warratah.  (From  tehtptiSt 
Been  at  a  distance ;  conspicuous  flowers. 
NaU  ord.,  Proteads  [Proteaceffi].  Linn., 
^-Tetrandria  l-Monoffynia.) 

This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Proteads.  Oreen- 
bouiie  erergreen.  Cuttings  of  ripe  shoots  with 
IcsTcs  on,  unless  the  one  at  the  base,  in  sand, 
■ndrr  a  glass,  and  kept  eool  until  the  ba»e  swells, 
when  a  little  heat  may  be  given  t  also  by  layer* 


ing  ibe  suckerm  that  rise  from  the  ro^Cst  tte4y 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  third  of  broken  stnac,  |mC^ 
sberdi,  and  charcoal,  and  the  pot  extra  welldrsiMd. 
Winter  temp..  45°  to  55^  and  not  muA  water; 
summer,  6o°  to  7&°,  and  a  good  supply  of  Bsis- 
ture,  the  pot  being  defended  from  the  ran. 

T.  tpeeiosi'Mnma  (most  splendid).     It.    Scarkt. 
June.    N.  S.  Wales.     1780. 

Temasia  Wocbekana.    See  Apple. 

Temperature  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  plants;  for  upon  its 
proper  regulation  and  jn««t  aoeommoda. 
tioo  to  the  intensity  of  light  depend,  ia 
the  chief  degree,  whether  a  plant  if 
healthy,  and  capable  of  performing  in 
functions.  Every  seed  has  its  appmphau 
temperature  for  germinating  {see  Gee- 
mimation)  ;  every  root  has  a  temperaton 
in  which  it  imbibes  food  most  fsvourmbly 
{see  BoTTou-HEAT);  and  every  leaf  has 
a  temperature  in  which  it  respires  most 
vigorously.  {Set  Leaves  and  Nieflt 
Temperature.) 

Temples  dedicated  to  some  deity  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  as  to  Pan  lo  a 
grove,  or  to  Flora  among  bright,  smrny 
parterres,  are  not  inappn»pnate,  if  the 
extent  of  the  grounds  and  the  expendi> 
ture  on  their  management  allow  them  to 
be  of  that  size  apd  of  that  eomsctnesi 
of  style,  which  give  the  classic  air  aad 
dignity  that  are  their  only  aoareea  </ 
pleasure. 

Templeto'nia.  (Named  after  J.  Tfm- 
pleton^  an  Irish  botanist.  Nat.  ord..  Le- 
guminous Plants  [Fabaceos].  Linn.yl0- 
Monadelphia    C-Decandruu       Allied    to 

Scottia.) 

Greenhouse,  red-flowered  i 
Holland.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
under  a  bell-glass  {  fibry  peat  wad 
most  of  the  firtt,  with  a  liltk 
temp.,  40**  to  48^. 

T.  gtau'ca  (milky>green).    S.    April.     ItllL 
->  retu'ua  (bent-back-/ea0«tf}.    t.    Maf .    li 

Tentaculate,  furnished  with  thread- 
like appendages. 

Tephro'sia.  (From  Upkro%^  ash-grer; 
colour  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat.  ofd.. 
Leguminous  Plants  [Fabacese].  Linn., 
il-Diadclphia  ^-DcdecoMdria,    Allied  to 

Galega.) 

Seeds,  steeped  ia  water  at  ISfl^  fer  «  day  bifww 
sowing  in  a  hotbed;  cutting*  of  yoausg,  atabby 
side-shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  ia  May, 
the  stove  species  in  a  hotbed ;  sandy,  fibry 
and  peat.    Greenhouse  or  atsve  tompwaian 

OREENROUSB  EVERORBBKS,  Ac 
r.  Cape'nsie  (Cape).     I.     Purple.    Jafy. 
of  Good  Hope.     I8S5. 

—  Chime'ntU  (Chinese).  Pnrplc.  J«ly.  CW»».103& 

—  gramdiflo'ra  (large-flowered;.   4. 

Cape  of  Oood  H9p«.    1774. 
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T.  rnvrrom^te  (•pine-jj^ointed). 
June.    Ca 

—  9trifrta  (silky). 


June.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1.      Red.     Jul] 
Good  Hope.     1800. 


Pale   red. 
1833. 
ily      Cape  of 


'  —  itlrCcta  (enet-podded).  S.   Knk.  June.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    1774. 
STOVE   EVERGREENS,  &e, 
T.  ApolWnea  (Apolliiiia).3.Blue.Julj.E(r7pt.l8lfl. 

—  hifin'rn  (two-flowered),  a.  Purple.  July.  IBlO. 
•—  et^ndida  (white-Zeaectf).  4.   Pale  red.  Bengal. 

1810. 

—  tmpittUa'ta  (amall-bemded).     1^.    Red.    July. 

Owhybee.     183S.     Herbaceous. 
— >  Carib^e'a  (Caribeftn).    S.    lied,  white.    Jane. 
W.  Ind.     178d. 

—  Co/ont'/a  (Colonil).  S.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind.  1818. 
'^Jili/ti'iia    (thread-leaved).     Hed.    July.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     1824. 
— frutien'na  (shrubby).  0.  Red.  Julf.  K.  Ind.  I8l0. 

—  Heynea'na  (Hejrne's).    %*    Purple.    June.    £. 

Ind.     182S. 

—  lameedtfi/tia  (lance-leaved),    t.    Pale  yellow. 

July.     18'20. 

—  ttneafria  ( narrow- /eaeeit).   1.  Red.  July.   W. 

Ind.     1823. 
-—  Ktarafli*  (ihore).  1 .  Purple.  July.  W.  Tnd.  1834. 

—  longifo'lia  (long  leaved).    3.    Hed.    June.    8. 

Amer.     I8S0. 
-"  oehroteu'ea  (pale  yellow).S.Cream.W.Ind.irV0 
•—  tojnea'ria  (^A-poi»on).S.P«Iered.W.Inil.i;ui. 

—  vW&Ba  (bhaggy).  S.  Whie.  July.  E.  Ind.  1779> 
TEPHROTHA'MNUs.Sv'DoiiymeofGoodia. 

Termina'ua.  (From  terminus;  leaves 
in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Nat.  ord.,  Myrohaiuns  [Combretacere]. 
Linn.,  ^*d-Polygamia  l-Moiicecia,    Allied 

to  Bncida.) 

Stove  evergreena.  Catting*  of  ripe  ihoots,  with 
most  of  the  leaves,  in  sand,  ihinly,  under  a  bell- 
frlaaa,  and  in  a  swret  bottom-heat ;  sandy  loam 
ftnd  fihry  peat.  Winter  temp..  55"  to  6(fi  ;  sum- 
mer, 65°  tu  85^.  The  juice  of  CiUa'ppa  is  a  chief 
ingredient  in  Indian-ink. 
T.  mnguttift^Ha  (nurrow-leaved).     20.      White, 

green.    E.  Ind.     l6()2. 
«>  cr^MK/a  (shrub).  ).  White,  green.  8.  Amer. 
1823. 

—  BelUfriea  (Bellerie).    SO.   Yellow,  green.    E. 

Ind.     1818. 
^Bifif/^a/^iut«(Hengal).Wblte.  June. E.Ind. 1835. 

—  ^t7tca'rta(Biticana).   80.    Yellow,  green.    £. 

Ind.     1833. 

—  Catafppa  (CaUppan).  80.  White.  E.  Ind.  1778. 

—  BuAcorda'ta  (sUgbtly-beart-Zeaeed).  90.  Yellow, 

grren.    S.  Amer.     \^9^. 

—  Vht*hulu  (Cbebuia).  20.  White.  E.  Ind.  1706. 

—  eitr/na  (citron-like).   80.    Yellow,  green.    £. 

Ind.     1823. 

—  di'stieka  (two-rowed).  M.  Yellow,  green.    E. 

Ind.     1833. 

—  Fairw'a  (Fatma).  30.    Yellow,  green.  Mad»> 

ga«car.     18i30. 
^-  Oang^tiea  (Gangetie).  90.  Yellow,  green.  E. 
Ind.     1830. 

—  Uitifn^Hn  (broad-leaved).    85.    W.  Ind.     1800. 

—  JtfcmrthVfta  (Mauritian).    20.    Yellow,  green. 

Mauritius.     1824. 
'— Moluceafna  (Molucca).     tO.     White,  green. 
E.  Ind.    1904. 

—  pro'cers (tall).  40.  Yellow, green.  E.  Ind.  1818. 

—  rotundi/t/lia  (round  •  leaved).     20.      Yellow, 

green.     E.  Ind.     1834. 
»-  Tmniiwem  (Tanibouca).    White*  June.  Gui- 
1820. 


Terwstro'mia.  (Named  after  JIf.  Tfriu 
strihn^  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Theada  [TemRtromiaceaB],  Linn.,  IH- 
Polynndrin  i-Mono^ynia,) 

Su>ve  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttinfrs  of  ripe  young 
Hhoots  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bcll-g)aas,  in  h*'Rt; 
fihry  loam  and  sandy  peat.    Winter  temp.,  55^  to 
6u° ;  summer.  65®  to  85*. 
T.  ^c^i7j;7ef  (short -yfower- stalked).     0.      Red. 

Julv.     S.  Amer.     1818. 
<—  peduncuia'ria  (/an/r-flower-sulked).  6.  White. 

July.     Indies.     18  i  8. 

—  punc/o'/a  (d(itifd).    0.    Yellowish.    July.    W. 

Ind.     IS'iO. 

—  eerrn'i/i  (saw-Zeaoed).  White.    June.   E.Ind* 

1830. 

—  eeno^M  (veiny).  6.  White.  July.  Brasil.  1824. 

Terraces  are  not  permissible  any- 
where but  around  the  mansion,  and  tbey 
are  noble  and  efiective  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  their  breadth. 

Testudina'ria.       Elephant's      Foot. 
(From  testtuio,  a  tortoise;  the  hard,  out- 
side covering  of  the  orm,  or  i-oot.     Nnt. 
ord.,   Tarns  [Dioscoreaceffi].     Linn.,  '^t* 
Diacia  Q-Hexandria,) 

Grei*nhousr,yellow.flowereddecidttoasclimbera, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  firm  side- 
kiioots,  or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  wiirn 
growth  eommcncrs,  in  spring,  in  sandy  louni, 
under  a  bell-gUss,  and  care  taken  to  prevmc 
damping ;  might  be  tried  by  cuttings  of  the  ro«>u ; 
oandy,  fihry  loam  and  turty  peat.  Winter  temp.* 
43°  to  48*.  and  kept  rather  drv. 
T.  elepha'ntipea  (cfimmon.  Elephant'a-fooi).  fi» 
July.     1774. 

—  wonio'iitt  (mountain).    8.    July.     191 0. 

Tetra'cera.     (From  tctvtis,  fonr-fold, 

and  kerast  a  bom ;  the  four  capsules,  or 

divisions   of  seed-pod,  recurved.     NaL 

ord.,   DiUeniada   [Dilleniaceas].      Linn., 

IS'Polyandria  b-Pent(wynia,      Allied  to 

Deiima.) 

Stove,  yellow  -  flowered,  evergreen  climbers. 
Cuttings  of  young  sho<»is,  getting  firm,  in  »and, 
under  a  hell-glass,  tbinlv.  and  in  bottom-heat ; 
sandy  loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  66°  | 
aummer.  65"  to  85°. 

T.  <Uni/i/lia  (al<ler- leaved).    90.     Guinea.     1793. 
•^  odoou'ta   (reversed  -  egg  - /eaeed).      February. 
Guinea.     1838. 

—  po^i/o'n'a  (drinking).  90.   Sierra  Leone.  1899. 

—  Wilu'Mis  (twining).     13.    S.  Auier.     1818. 

Tetraooko'lobus.  (From  tetraj  fonr, 
gonia^  an  angle,  and  loboSf  a  pod ;  Kliape 
of  seed-pod.  Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants 
[FahaceffiJ.  Linn.,  17  IJiadelphia  4-i)e- 
candria.    Allied  to  Lotus.) 

Seeds  in  April,  in  common  soil;  the  perennials, 
also,  by  division  and  cuttinics.  Good  for  the 
fronta  of  flower-borders  and  rock-works. 

HARDY   HERBACEOUS. 
T.  mar^titnua  (sea).    ^.    Yellow.    August.    Eu- 
rope.    1083. 
-'Requie'ni  (Requien's).    Yellow.    July.  .Sar- 
rtinia.     183/. 

—  <i/i7iM/(n««(lnng-podded).    4*    Y«iWw.    Jul/« 

6outh  Europe.     ISJiO. 
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HARDY  ANNUAIJ. 
T.  hiJUfrua  (two.fluwerad).    ^.     Ydio*.     Jalj. 
Barhary.     IRIfl. 

—  e9imSuftutu»{tw[n''pftdtled),   (•    Purple.    Jvly. 

Montpe1i«r.     17S9. 

—  |N(r7M'rm«  (purple).    1.    Dark  parple.    July. 

Sicily.  17<I0. 
Tetraoo'nia.  New  Zealand  Spinach. 
(From  Utray  four,  and  goma^  an  angl<3: 
fruit  four-angled.  Nat.  ord.,  Aizoottt 
[TetragoniaceaBJ.  Linn.,  lifcotandria 
%•  IH-petttngifnicL, ) 

See  Nbw  Zbaland  SriNAca. 
r.  egpafHsa  (aM^tehed).    Yellow.    August.    M«w 
Zealand.     177S.    Annuil. 

Tetrane'ita.  (From  fetra,  four,  and 
netna,  a  filament;  four  Rtamens  instead  of 
five,  as  in  Pentsteraon,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles. Nat.  ord.,  FlgworU  [Serophu- 
lariaeese].  Linn.,  \-L-JHdynamiu  l-An- 
fiospermia,)    ' 

Strrre  herhaeeoue.  Seed  sown  in  a  elUht  hot- 
bed in  March;  euttinfr*  of  younir  ehoota,  a  little 
firm,  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bdi-fflaax.  in  April  and 
AuKuat;  ■andfr  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Winter 
temp.,  45^  to  50^.  In  aummer  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse  or  a  warm  place  out  of  doors* 

T.  If ejrJca'naC Mexican).  1.  Purple,  white.  June* 
Mexico.     184^. 

Tetramtue'ra.  (From  Utrat  four,  and 
mtier,  anther ;  four  out  of  nine  stamens 
fertile.  Nat.  ord..  Laurels  [Lauraoeie]. 
Linn.,  9-Etineandriu  l-Monogynia^) 

Cutting  of  young  shoots,  nearly  ripe,  in  sand, 
under  a  belUvlas*,  and  ike  stove  ones  in  bottom- 
heat  ;  fibry,  sandy  loam  and  turfy  peat.  Green- 
house and  stove  temperatures. 

GIIEBNHOUSR    RVRROREENS* 
r.  apeftala   (no-pettled).      8.      Green,   yellow. 
April.     N.  Holland.     1BS4. 

—  Japefnictt  (Japan).   3.   White.   Japan.    1843. 

STOVE   EVEROIIEENS. 
r.  9ehi'fera.  (tallowy).    10.    Yellow,  (preen.    May. 
E.  Ind.     1820. 

—  trin^rttia  (th^e-nenred).    10.    Yellow,  green. 

May.    (Teyloa.     1831. 

Tetra'nthus.     (From  tetra,  four,  and 

c/^uji,  A  flower;  four-flowered.  Nai.  ord., 

Composite*  [Asteraceie].     Linn.,  l^-Stfn- 

^iHesia  2-8up§rfltta.) 

Store  erergreen  trailer.  Division  and  cuttings ; 
»andy  loam  and  a  little  peat;  requirea  the  stove 
in  winter. 

r.  UtorafKt  (shore).  4.  White.  August.  W.  Ind. 
1830. 

Tetrape'i.tis.  (From  ftf/ra,  four,  and 
pelUf  a  small  shield;  form  of  flowt^r. 
Nau  ord.,  Orchids  [OrchidacesB].  Linn., 
^'Gynandria  l-Monandria,) 

Slove  orchid,  grown  in  abaaket.    See  Oac»iDS. 

T.yVs'frsiw  (sweet-scented).     White.     E.  Ind. 
IBSfl. 

TETJkA'PTERYS.  (From  te/ra,  four,  and 
pferoit.  a  wing ;  the  earpela  four* winged. 


Nac.  ord.,  Malpifhiads  [MalpigliiAcf*]. 

Linn.,  lO-Decaiidria  Z-Trigynim,,     Aibed 

to  Hirsa.) 

Stove,  everfrreen.  ydlow-flowersa  cisaraen.  Pee 
eulture,  are  MALri'ciaiA. 

T.  ilffafnilM'fufa(Aeapiilcan).  Ifav.  Meaico.  m^ 

—  mmU^Q^Ha  (pointcd-leavcd).    May.    Oaycwaa. 

1836. 

—  dtmolor  (two-eoloored).  May>   GuiaiM.   IMJ. 

Tetrathb'ca.  (From  telrtL,  four,  and 
theke^  a  cell ;  anthers  four- celled.  NaL 
ord.,  Portworts  [TremandracesJ.  Liua, 
&-Octandria  I'Monogynia,)  « 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland  evgrgtceaa,  bb4 
pnrple-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  aperslnL 
Cuttings  of  yownf  ahoots,  the  side  ones  ace  chs 
best,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  lereat  care 
taken  to  prevent  damping ;  fibry  peat,  a  belt 
turfy  loam,  and  a  good  portion  oi  charcoal  sod 
broken  pou.  Winter  temp.,  43*  to  «•;  aaaansr, 
an  airy  sitoation,  but  the  pot  saved  from  direel 
sun  and  heavy  rains,  or  careleas  wmtcriaigs. 

T.  erte«/o7to  (heath-leaved).  I.  Roae.  Jul  v.  liM. 
— /r'aadit/o'sa  (glaaded).     I.    Jul  v.     I8S3. 

—  AiVsM'to  (hairy).    3.    Pink.    Uarck.     1843. 

—  iufneea  (rushy).    3.    Jul  v.     1803. 

—  rtti'dc  (naked).    3.    Crimson.     U^.     1S4S* 

—  pWferu  (shaggy),    t.    June. 

—  pUtrsa  (shaggy).    1.    July.    19S3. 

—  ruAioedes  (rubta-like).    I.    July.     tSSi. 

—  rubria^ta  (red- bristled).  3.  Roae.  Jmlj.   1834 
— /AfriN<^o'/ia(thyme-leaved).     1.    July.     lt*4. 

—  oertitnUt^U  (whorled-leapcd).    S.  Jane  18«3i. 

—  nimfnea  (twiggy).    3.    July. 

Tetrazy'oia.  (From  telra^  four,  and 
zygoSf  a  yoke ;  the  piuts  of  the  flower  m 
foura.  Nau  ord-,  MelattomadM  [Mela»ii>- 
maceflBJ.  Linn.,B-Oc/a#iiMal-Af»M«iyyaM.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreeaa,  froas  the 
West  Indies.  Cuttings  of  side-ahoota.  gctt>nc 
firm,  in  sand,  untter  a  bell-gtasa,  in  beat ;  aai^v 
loam  and  flhry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  »•*  to  tl^'; 
aummer,  6S"  to  85*. 

T.  angUMitfo'U^  (narrow-lmved).    S.   Mav.   ItSlL 

—  dVaeolar  (two-eoloured-<e««arf).  S.  &lay.  ijp 

—  eUtairnvfdet  (elmagnus-Uka).    4.     Marc^ 

—  teirafndru  (four-atamened).   3.   Uafcb.  IS'i. 

—  Tbttiooria  spumaria  of  som«  ento 
mologists,  and  the  CercopU^  Vicm4a^  or 
Jpkropht/nt  spumttria  of  others,  FroUi  m- 
sect,  Cuckoo-!«pit,  Froth -hopper,  or  Fro^ 
hopper.  Ita  larva  enveloped  in  its  froUi 
is  especially  prevalent  upon  the  yoonf 
shoots  of  the  white-thorn  or  quick ;  bat 
it  also  infenta  the  sterna  of  pinks,  carna- 
tions, lilacs,  and  many  other  plants.  If 
the  firoth  be  removed,  one  and  somviimes 
iwo  small,  pale  green,  aphis-like  iii>«eSi 
are  detected.  Theae  are  the  larra  or 
young  of  the  Froth -fly.  By  means  of  its 
sharp  rostrum  or  beak  it  extracta  the  aap 
of  the  plant,  and  void;*  it  as  an 
in  the  frothy  form,  which  is  its 
istio.  About  the  end  of  July  it  sheds 
bkin,  leaving  it  in  the  froth,  sad 
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fortli  the  perfect  insect.    About  the  be- 
ginning of  August  the  males  and  females 
zn  V  be  found  in  pairs  numerously  on  the 
lilants  they  frequenL  They  are  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  thickly  dotted  and  clothed 
wiih  short  hairs ;  head  broad  and  bluntly 
triangular,  with   black  lines    down    its 
centre  and  sides ;  eyes,  one  on  each  side, 
near  the  base  of  the  head ;  rostrum  long, 
bent  underneath  its  body  when  not  in 
use;  antennee  ending  in  a  fine  bristle; 
thorax  and  shield  (scutellum),  adjoining 
the   back  of  the  head,  brownish.    The 
wing-cases  are  brown,  mottled  with  ochre, 
with  four  whitish  patches  on  the  margin  ; 
the   under  wings   are   transparent  and 
irridescent     The  legs,  six  in  number, 
abort,  but  two   hind-legs  longest,  and 
formed  for  leaping.      So  effectual  are 
they  for  the  purpose,  that,  as  Mr.  Eirby 
states,  after  showing  their  mode  of  leap- 
ing, they  will  spring  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
time,  being  more  than  250  times  their 
own  length,  or  **  as  if  a  man  of  ordinary 
lieight  should  be  able  to  vault  through 
the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile."    It  is  not  ascertained  where  the 
egf<s  of   this  insect  are  deposited,  but 
probably  on  the  stems  of  the  plants  on 
the  shoots  of  which  the  l&rva  feeds.    It 
appears,  however,  that  they  cau  travel 
after  hatching,  for  seedlings  and  plants 
raised  from  mot-cuttings  are  often  affected. 
We  know  of  no  better  plan  for  destroying 
the   insect  than    drawing  the    affected 
ahoots   between  the  fingers,  and   then 
dipping  these  into  a  bowl  of  water  after 
each  grasp.      In  the  case  of  carnation 
atems  and  other  flowers,  requiring  more 
tender  treatment,  all  the  froth  may  be 
taken  from  the  insect  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  sponge,  and  itself  then  removed  by  a 
eamel's  hair  brush. 

Tsu'cRiuM.  Germander.  (Named 
after  Teucer^  a  Trojan  prince,  who  first 
used  it  medicinally.  NaL  ord.,  Lipworts 
[Lamiaceffi].      linn.,    1^-Didynumia   \- 

OymnoKjmrmia. ) 

Annuals,  seeds  in  the  opnn  ground  In  April; 
perennials,  by  aeedsand  division;  shrubs,  by  cui- 
tinga  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  brlUglasa,  in  spring, 
and  a  hand-light  in  summer.  Mo»t  of  them  in  the 
atmoaphere  of  London,  and  farther  north,  require 
a  cold  pit  or  a  greenhou«e  in  winter.  In  dry 
places  in  the  south  of  England  they  will  frequently 
stand  onr  winters  uninjftired.  They  are  not  at  aU 
particular  as  to  soil. 

HARDY  EVERGREENS. 
r.  mmguUVuimum  (sarrowekt  Unt*ed),    %.    Pur- 
ple.   June.     Spain.     I0I8. 
— ^  ^iMtyV/fttm  (short-leaTed).    1.    Pink.    June. 
Crete.    1834.  i 


T.orten/a'ltf  (eastern).  1.  Blue.  July.  Lavant.  1725. 

—  po'lium  (poly).     I .    Pale.     August.      Souta 

Europe.     1509. 

—  •^—  angrtitti/o'tium  (sarrow-leaTed).    Purple. 

July.    Spain.     l/SS. 

^ JIaoraeeng  (yellowish).     Yellow.     July. 

South  Europe.     1731. 

—  nsaftile  (rock).  (•  P*l«  yellow.  July.  Valen> 

tia.     1830. 

—  thymi/o'ttmm  (thyme-leaTed).     ^.     Reddish. 

August.    Spain.     ISlfl. 

HARDY   HERBACEOUS. 
T.  enmpanulafhtm  (Mil'/towered).  1.  Blue.  July. 
Levant.     1728. 

—  Cannde'nM  (Canadian).    S.    Purple.    August. 

N.  Amer.    I7O8. 

—  eham^dry*  (commAn>Oermander).    |.     Pur- 

ple.   July.    Eugland. 
— ^^eo'/itcicm  (Hyreanian).     1 4.    Purple.   Sep- 
tember.    Persia.     I763. 

—  Lajnna^nni  (Laxniann's).  J.  Variegated.  July. 

Siberia.     ISOO. 
'^lu'eidum    (shining).     1^.     Purple.     August. 
South  Europe.     I7SO. 

—  Lurita'nieum  (Portugueae).    1^.   Purple.   Au- 

gust.    Portugal.     IK23. 

—  Mngailie'nse  (Msrseiltes).2.  PurpIe.France.  1 732. 

—  Multifl&rum  (many«flowered).     1 .    Light  red. 

August.    Spain.    1 733. 

—  P9eH0phg*ilum  (close-leaved).  ^.  Purple.  July. 

Spain.     I8I6. 

—  Virgifnieum  (Virginian).  2.  Blue.N.Amer.1768. 

GREENHOUSE   HERBACEOUS. 
T.  bgcolor  (two-coloured).    Yellow,  red.    July. 
Chili.     1820. 

—  it^a'htm  (swollen).     S.     Red.     September. 

Jamidca.    1778.    Stove. 

—  Nisaoliafnum  (Nisaolian).    1.    Parple.    July. 

Spain.     1752. 

GREENHOUSE    EVERGREENS. 
T.  ahuWoi'det  (abuUlon-like).  l^.  Yellow.  ApriL 

Bladeira.     1777. 
^Ardueni    (Ardutn's).      14.      Yellow.      Jaly. 

Candia.     1823. 

—  A»ia*ticum  (Asiatic),   t.    Pink.   Aneust.  1777. 

—  bett/nicum   (betony-like).     1^.    Liue.    July. 

Bladeira.     177S- 

—  rafnum  (hoaiy).   I4>  Purple.  Armenia.    1836. 

—  Cre'Hewn  (Cretan).  i4.Purple.Jttly.Crete.l824. 

—  JIu'vum  (yellow).   9.    Yellow.   August.   South 

Europe.     1040. 

—  heterophy'llum  (Tarioua-leftved).    9.    Purple. 

June.    Madeira.    1759. 

—  mafrum  (maruro).    l^.    Pale  purple.   August 

Spain.     1040. 
-'orekifdwm   (orchia-like).      1.      Pink.     Jolf 
Chili.     1820. 

—  jneMfdo^ehama^pUy  (bastard  ground-pine).  ^. 

Purple.    June.    South  Europe.     1820. 

—  pn^milum  (dwarf),  i.  Purple.  July.  Spain.  1810. 

—  re'gium  (royal).  1^.  Purple.  July.  Spain.  I699. 

—  tri'fidum  (three-deft-ieaned)  1^.  Purple.  Juiy. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1791* 
Tha'ua.     (Named  after  J.  Thnliusy  a 
German  physician.     KaL  ord.,  MaranU 
[Marantaceie].     Linn.,  l-Monandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Maranta.) 

Blue-flowered  evergreens.  Divisions;  rich* 
•andy  loam.  Oenieutti'ta  requires  a  cool  plant, 
stoTc  in  winter ;  dealhafia,  a  greenhouse,  in  a  tub 
of  water,  or  the  roots  in  a  pond  ont  of  doors,  so 
deep  that  the  froe*  will  not  reach  them. 
7.  dealh^fta  (whitj).    4.   July.    Carolina.    1701. 

—  gettu-ula'ta  (jointed).  2.  August.  W.Ind.  1829. 
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Thau'cthum.  Meadow  Bue.  (From 
thalio,  to  grow  green ;  the  bright  green 
colour  of  the  young  shoots.  Nat.  ord., 
Cruw/ooU  [Ranunculaoen].  linn.,  13- 
folyandria  6-Polygynia.) 

Hard;  harbaeeoua  perennial*.  DiTision  of  the 
plant  in  apring ;  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
uiottid.      BcaaUfal  for  the  back,  of  horbaceoaa. 

bordcri.  .      —  .       ,. 

T.  mcutilohum  (eharp-lobed).    14.    Fale  yellow. 
June.    Hiberia.    IS'20. 

—  alpi'num  (alpine).    4.    White,  yellow.    June. 

Britain. 

—  mnemonoi^dn  (anemone-like).    8.    April.    N. 

Amer.     17^8. 
_  .....^  jlt/re-pWno  (double<flowercd}.  4*   April. 
N.  Amer.     1708. 

—  anftMh/V/mm  (narrow-Ieaved).  I.  Pale  yellow. 

June.     Oermany.     1703' 

—  mpieula'tum  {hee-iHu-flowered).  Yellow.  June. 

1 638. 

—  appendimtiafhtm  (appenda^ed).  Ruaiia.  I8S«. 

—  aquiUfi/o'lmm  (columbine-leaved).    3.    Light 

purple.  June.  Austria.  1731. 
...  ~—m  {^tro-purpu'reum  (dark  purple).  S.  Dark 

purple.  June.  Austria.  IJ^i. 
. /»rm</«tiOT  (beautiful).  S.    Purple.   June. 

South  Europe.     1800. 

—  Cutm'bricum  (Calabrian).    8.     Yellow.    July. 

Sicily.     1800. 

—  Curolinia'num  (Carolina).    1.    WhiU.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1808. 

—  tk$lid&nn  (swallowwoit).   S.    Purplish.  Jane. 

Nepaul.     1883. 
^  ehufreum  (grey).    S.    Yellow.    June.     1810. 
•^  almoa'tum    (clab.teafetf).    3.    White.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1730. 

—  *iWi»wm  (hill).    U.   Pale  yellow.  June.  Eu- 

rope.    1800. 

—  CMCt'isniim  (neat).    8.    White.   Green.  June. 

—  con/o'rfwiii  (curled-eeerfed).  3.  White.  June. 

Siberia.     17»0. 

—  Corr»/H  (Comuti's).  8.  White,  yellow.  Blay. 

N.  Amer.    I8O6. 
^ revott^tmrn   (curled-baek).     1^.      Ught 

Jrellow.    June.    N.  Amer.     I8O6. 
turn  (ecoUoped-Jett««4<).  6.  Yellow.  July. 
Kurope.     1800. 

—  ^uUraftum  (knife-sbaped).       Oreen,    yellow. 

June.     Himalayas. 

—  Mnapif(/tium   (cynapinum-leaTed).    3.    Pur- 

ple, yellow.    Juue.    Siberia.     1833. 

—  iioi'«wm  (diacioas).    1.    Li^ht  yellow.    June. 

N.  Amer.     1759* 

—  Mwrico'iiMfi    (straggling).      14.      Ydlowiah. 

June.    Europe.     18iy. 
•^Hve'rtrent  (epreading).     3.     Yellow.     June. 
Siberia.    I819. 
^^    ^tit^htm  (taU).     4.     Light  yeUow.     August. 
Hungary.    1704. 

mmb¥summ  (ambiguous).  3.  Pale  yellow. 

xi  June.    Switierland.     1810. 

—  tMiUMtum  (lofty).    Siberia.     1833. 

—  yra'oum  (commofi-yellow).  4.    Orange.    Juno. 

BriUin. 

. »ii^iui'^iiin  (sheathed).  3.  Yellow.  June. 

Siberia.     1810. 

~>fMn«o'ewm  (sigsafc).  14.  Yellow.    June.    Ger- 
many.    1830. 

— /■'Mum  (otinking).  J.   White,  yellow.  June. 

^/vMelo'mm  (small-leafy).    3.    Purple,  yeJlow. 
June.    Nepaul.     I8I0> 

—  folMfdff*  fgalium-like).     «.     Yellow.    June. 

Alsaee.    iKii. 


r.  glence'eMNtCmilky-ptteenlah).  S. 
low.    June.    RuMia.     181  a. 

—  g'/an'citsa   (milky-green-/ea«erf).      8. 

June.    Spain.     1708. 

—  laeerpMi/a'JfiMi(lMcr|Mtium-lMvw«)J.T( 

June.    Enrope.    1810. 
^  k^eidmm  (shming). «.  Yellow.  Jme.Spain.l73f 

—  mieroea'rpum  (small-podded).    R«saia.    IS33. 

—  Mit'mtf  (less).    1.   Pale  yellow.    June.   Bmntt. 

—  0hgotp^rmmm  (few-aceded).  t.  Pmrplcydfew. 

June.    Siberia.     1838. 
^  pelatoi'deum  (petal-like).    S. 
June.     Daurin.     1709- 

—  puft^tewnt  (downy).    U-    Pnle 

Switierland.    1819. 

—  purpumfteau  (purplish),     t.     Ligkt 

June.    N.  Amer.     I(*99- 

—  rotmarini/o'luim  (roeeroarr- leaved).  •.  Ptor-4^ 

yellow.    June.    Soutk  Ewrape.     18:1 

—  rugi/9um  (wrinkly).   4.    Wbiic,  yellow.  Juy. 

N.  Amer.    1774. 

—  —  di'^eolor  (two-eoloued).  f . 

N.  Amer.     1810. 

—  •o#e'/i7e  (rock)     1 4.    White,  red.   Ji 

rope.     1810- 

—  Srhweifge'ri  (Sehweiggcr's).     Yellow.    Joae. 

—  SibifrieHtn  (Siberian).    1.   LiUc,  yeUow.  Jane. 

Siberia.    177&> 

—  mfmplem  (aimplc-«la/*rd).     I.     Lilac.  ydWw. 

May.    Sweden.     1778. 

—  tpaniftt/nKm    Cscattered-Aowered}.       YcU««. 

June.    Siberia.     1838. 
~  •9«iarro'«wm  (spreading).     I.     Yellow.    Jeoc. 
Siberia.    I8O6. 

—  •/jpMia'rewin    (J«)-ye-atipoled). 

yellow.    June.     Kurupe-     l( 

Tha'mmea.  (From  ikamnn^^  a  shmk 
Nat.  ord.,  Bnmiadg  [BruniiMsejB].  lina-, 
bPeitiatidriii  l-Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub.  Cvttioga  e#  tie 
young  shooU  in  sand,  under  a  bell-giaeB.  in  Apd, 
and  then  set  in  a  clo«c  pit;  fiUrv.  a&ody  psal. 
and  a  little  chareoel  and  freestoDe.  Winter  tsm^ 
40**  to  48**. 

T.  uniJU/ra  (one-llowered).  Wbite.   ApiU.  Oi^ 
of  Good  Hope.     1810. 

Thk'a.  Tea.  (From  teka^  the  Chinesa 
name  for  tea.  NaU  ord.,  Tkead*  [Tem- 
stromiaoeflB].  Linn.,  X^-Mommdtlf^A  8- 
Polyaudria,) 

Greenhouse,  white-flowered,  cvrrgtwen  aihs^Aa. 
Cuttings  of  ripened  young  shoots,  taken  o#  «  a 
joint,  and  inserted  in  ailvrrsand.  under  abcU-g^asa, 
and  placed  in  a  close  pit,  the  glaas  h««of  e^<^^ 
at  night  to  prevent  damping ;  also  by  Uycr*  feuM 
shooU  thrown  up  by  the  roots ;  als«»,  we  befane,  hf 
gmfting  the  tenderer  kinds  on  pfridim.  Has  tte 
eingle  Camellia  been  tried  »  Equal  parM  of  f  »wy 
peat  and  sandy,  turfy  loam  packed  feiybt.  Wwtar 
temp.,  as"  to  48*.  As  the  roou  rwo  deep,  iWy 
thrive  best  when  planted  out  in  a  eool  eoosena- 
tory.  Plants  have  survived  many  winters  r»- 
London  in  the  open  ground  with  the 
of  a  mat  in  cold  weather.  TA«'«  m'rid 
tained  by  many  to  be  the  only  tea^plani  wsod  hf 
the  Chinese.  ^ 

T.  ilstome'nste  (Assam).  6.  Janwary.  Aasam.  H 

—  iioAe'ii  (Bobea).    4.     October.    Cmna.    I? 

—  vi'rJdis( green).    4.    June.    China.     »7^ 
_  —  ltt/'/e'/<n   (broad-leavcd).    4. 

China.    1888. 

Tbkszam  Tba.     Bha'ummi  Tkmrf 
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Thb»'bi>u.  (Nsmed  •ft^  if.  The- 
Hard,  ■  French  choini'it,  Nat  ord^  Dog. 
*niw<[Apoc7n«ee»].  lAaD-.b-Pauaftria 

l.Mo^ofSnv:) 

.ida-xhooU  in   und,   .nii«r  m  b.U.gl«i.  »i>J  "i 
hxlt  1  Boilr.  lllTT  lo.m  >...)   ptml,  •nil  •  lIlU. 
r,.*K<»L    Winut  unp-  "°  »  «l>°J  "ininur, 
<i*  u>  SI". 
T.  JtmHt^"**   (bm.lwa.»o«™l).      I».      ■!«■ 

THeoBHO'KA.  Chocolate- tree.  (From 
tktot,  ■  god,  »Dd  broma,  food  :  poeliOBll)', 
f.«>d  for  the  gods.  Nai.  ord.,  BjU-iriadj 
[  ByttneriBceee].     IJnn.,  IS-PuJjra^i^fcta 


Tbeophra'st*.     (Netoed   »rter   r*«>. 
pAnului,  ihe  father  of   nMoral  hiiiury. 
NBt.ord.,.<rrftiiaJa[Mjrsinaoeffi].  7 
6-PnlJairi''-in  l.WonOffjnio.) 


T  maliiplT  the  degi«s«  of 

,  mnd  divide  bj  4;  I'leo  ad-   —   -"   — 

he  degrees  of  lempBralurH  of  Fahren- 
leilN  scale- 

Kule  a.  From  the  nnrahw  of  degree* 

^11   FahreiiheLfs  scale  aubiraol  33  ;  miil- 

liply  ilie  remainder  bj  3  tor  CaDOgrvd* 

degree*,  or  by  4  for  those  of  Reanmur's 

lie,  and  the    product,  in  either  ca-ie, 

iDg  dividerl  by  9,  will  give  the  lempera- 

re  required  according  lo  Fahroohoil'a. 

To  aacert^io  the  internal  teroperalure 

of  a  holhoiwe,  iho  Uiermometer  should 

a  fixed  near  its  centre,  aflainal  *  pillar, 

lid  under  a  cupola,  or  lilite  roof,  ahadiog 

from  (he  win. 

A  aelf-reifislering  thermometer  should 
..a  in  every  tionse.forimhows  the  highest 
and  lowest  degreed  of  heat  which  biivo 
occurred  in  ihs  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  therefore,  servea  hi 
check  upon  thuie  to  whose 


b-aOHndjto 

40°  If.  SS^  i  .umnwr,  «»  10  *i'. 

T  J.iri™'ilJiw.i«u'«).    J-    SI.  Uomlnr'.    " 

—  Unfift/U*  (loni-l»'»dl.   *>■  CKietM.   II 

THBeuoKeTEii,      This   instrument 
the  only  nntaiiing  guide  for  the  gerdci 
irk  regulating  the  heat  to  which  ho  alli 
the  roots  and  foliage  of  bis  planu  to  -- 
enbiected.  .    . 

Fahrtnheifs  ia  nsed  ehiefly  in  Britain, 
Holland,  and  North  America,  the  freez- 
ino  point  of  water  on  which  m  at  33° ; 
and  1U  boiUng  poir.t,  213°.  Branmafi 
thermometer  was  tiial  cliiefly  uaed  in 
France  before  the  Revolution,  and  is  that 
now  generally  used  in  Spain,  and  in  some 
other  continental  stales.  In  its  soaie 
Ihe  freezing  point  is  0° ;  and  the  boiling 
point,  HO-.  On  CMu,  or  the  tV-t.- 
gradt  Iherinomeler,  now  used  thronifliout 
France,  and  in  the  northern  kingdomsof 
Europe,  the  freezing  point  is  0°;  and  the 
boiling  point,  10{C.  Hence,  to  reduce 
degrees  of  temperature  of  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  and  of  that  of  Reaumur  to 
degrees  of  Fahreoheifs  scale,  and  oon. 
Tersely : —  _       .        ,      , 

Rule  I.  MnllJplj  the  Centigrade  de. 
grecs  by  B.  and  diiid*  tli«  product  bj  0 ; 


id  HuTnunH'- 

(fr'is'an  eicelleot  instrameiH 
for  ascertaining    the    bottom. 
Iieat  of  hot  bed-,  bark-pits,  *o. 
It  is  a  thermoinet'T  inclosed  in 
a  metal  tube,  perforated  to  ad- 
mit the  heat,  pointed,  so  as  to 
be  easily  thrnsl  down,  and  wiih 
a  small  door  in  the  side,  for 
observing  the  degree  of  tempo- 
raluie  shown  by  the  scale. 
ThBWIoTsis.   (From  (Afmoi.a  Inpine, 
id  oniii,  like  ;  lupine-like  shrub.    Nat. 
ord.,   v./..";"""'    W^fC      [Fabacejel 
Linn.,  lO-fl^andrial-Jfuwofynia,  Allied 
(o  PiplaiiihuB.) 

bcibicerai  «11o«-«o>««''  ptrmjitaH. 
Hcd>»>n<D  April:  lijhi, "wlj lo»m. 
_  .^..rii  (Cormm).  1-  July.  *""•-  "■'•■ 
— /.tn'nvKbltnJilwl.  J.  Jiin«.  N.  Antt.  1811. 
iMmiolu'tM  lipwr.bBul -!«»•«.   I-  Ji"-  »"■ 

Thkspe'^i*'  i'F'™'"  thftptsi^i,  dinns : 
one  of  the  trees  often  plaiiied  round 
places  of  worship  in  India.  Nat.  ord., 
itaUowmoTU  [Malvacen].  Linn.,  ItlUo- 

,dttpl>iaS-P<'l9'"«i"<') 

-      ■»(•   of   ttnl''- 


la  M«j,  "I"'"'  »  bll-ibi.-. 


^tfun  (popl»i-(«"»«'J.  ' 
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TmDAtroM.  (Named  after  TTt-iebaulde 

Berittaiid,  a  French  botauist.    Nat.  ord., 

WfuiriU:berrie*  [Vacciniaoefle].    Dnn.,  8- 

Oclandria  i-Monogynia,) 
Stove  cTenrreens.    Cuttinepi  of  balf-rioe  shoots 

in  utnd,  uoder  a  bell-glaM,  and  in  moist  h«at ; 

sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.     Winter  temp.,  50^ 

to  SO^  {  •uiiimer,  60°  to  85^. 

T.maern'ntka  (larpre-flowered).    White,  yellow, 
red.    December.    Moulmein.     1840. 

»- maero/7Ay{/a  (large>Ieaved).    White.    E.  Ind. 

'-mierophy'tta  (vmalMeaved).     S.    Septembar. 
Peru.     1847. 

^  puleht'rrimm  (beautiful).      10.      Rod,  gi8«Di. 
Mav.     India.     1845. 

«-  — —  frlafhrt  (smooth).    0.    Deep  rose.    Sep- 
tember.   Columbia. 

->  Mlt'/r«ra  (bristly;.    Scarlet.    Khooseea.    1837« 

•>- mioctncr'cea  (cranberry-like).    Khooseea.  1837. 

—  variega'taivuitfpLitd).  8carlet.Khooseea.l837. 

Thinning.  The  exliaustion  ootigequent 
upon  the  prodaction  of  seed  is  a  chief 
cause  of  the  decay  of  plants.  This  ex- 
plains why  fruit-trees  are  weakened  or 
rendered  temporarily  unproductive,  and 
even  killed,  by  being  allowed  to  ripen 
too  large  a  crop  of  fruit,  or  to  "  overbear 
^emselves.'* 

The  thinning  of  fruit  is,  consequently, 
>ne  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
the  garden,  though  one  of  the  least  gene- 
rally praciised.  It  is  equally  important 
to  be  attended  to  in  all  fruit-bearers,  but 
especially  the  vine,  nectarine,  peach,  apri 
cot,  apple,  and  pear.  It  should  be  done 
with  a  bold,  fearless  hand  ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
will  amply  reward  the  grower,  in  harvest 
time,  for  the  apparent  sacrifice  made.  But 
he  will  not  reap  his  reward  only  in  this 
year,  for  the  trees,  thus  kept  unweakened 
by  over-production,  will  be  able  to  ripen 
their  wood,  and  deposit  their  store  of  sap 
in  their  vessels,  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  fruitfulness  next  season. 

Thinning  is  a  most  uec4$ssaiy  opera- 
tion with  plants  as  well  as  with  the  fruit 
they  bear.  The  roots  of  a  plant  e3Ctend 
in  a  circle  round  it,  of  which  the  stem  is 
the  centre.  If  the  roots  of  a4joining 
plants  extend  within  each  other's  circle, 
they  mutually  rob  of  nutriment,  and 
check  each  other's  growth.  Thinning  in 
the  seed  bed  is  generally  applied  with  too 
timid  a  hand. 

Thistle.     Ca'rdutu. 

Thoha'sia.  (Named  after  Messrs, 
ThonuiSj  two  brothers,  collectors  of  Swiss 
plants.  NaL  ord.,  Byltneriads  [Byttneri- 
AoeiB].  Linn.,  bPenttindrm  l-Monogjfnicu 
Allied  to  Lasiopetalum.) 

Greenhouse,  New  Holland,  eTcrgrecn  shrubs. 
Cuttings  of   firm,  stubbv.  young  ude-shoots  in 


•and,  under  a  belUfdass,  in  April  s  sundy. 
1  )*fn  and  peat,  with  a  little  charcoal  aad 
pots,  and  pots  extra  w«U-drained.    Winter 
40"  to  48°  I  a  sheltered,  airy  place  km  mubmcv. 
T»  emufMeens  (hoary).  -  Purple.    June     lt3S. 

—  diJVga  (straggling).     White.     April.     IBS 

—  damo'M  (bushy).    S^.    White.     Mej.    1". 
— /otio'sa  (leaff).    S.    June.     I8S3. 

—  glutvu/aa  (clammy).    Red.    Mar.     lS«t. 
'—'  grandijlt/ra  (lar|^e-flowered).     Red.     IMii. 

—panicuiaftm  (panided).    Red.    June.     Idea. 

—  ptiufifl&ra  (tew-flowered).   Red.  Jwne-   II 

—  fMcrTin'rea  (purple)   S.    Purple.    Jeac.     II 

—  fuercifo'Ua  (oak-leaved).    S.    Pwple. 

isoa 

•—  aolana'een  (potato-like).  S.  White.  Job* 

—  stipulafeea  (Ifir^e-stipaled).    S.     Red      I6«t 

—  M/»Ajf'/te  (three-leaved).    S.    June.     104. 

Thorn-Applb.     Da/u'ro. 

Thorough- Wax.  BupUu'rum  roUfdt- 
fo'iium, 

Thoui'iiia.  (Named  after  A.  Tknvim, 
professor  of  a<^riculture,  &c.,  in  Pans. 
Kat  ord.,  SoopioorU  [Sapindacec^* 
linn.,  Q'Octandria  l-Monogguiam  Allied 
(o  Nephelium.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.    Cutting  of  firs  sidc- 
sboots  in  sand,  under  a  bell.glan.  in  heat ; 
flbry  loam  and  a  little  peat  or  leai^moald. 
ter  temp.,  50°  to  SS";  summer,  60^  to  U^. 

1 .  pt'ima'ta  (leafletcd).    8.    White.    New 
1823. 

Thrift.     {Sta'tice,)     See  Edotvow 
Tbbi'nax.       (From    tkrinax,    a  fan; 
shape  of  the  leaves.    Kat.  ord.,  Pahn 
I  Falmaceee],  Linn.,  6'J£esaudria  l-l/^w*. 

Stove  Psim.  Seeds  in  a  moist,  sweet  hoiked. 
in  spring;  rich,  loamy  soil.  Winter  tcasp.,  ft^ 
to  60*^ ;  summer,  flO**  to  pO". 

T.porvi^o'ra  (small- floweied).  It.  White,  greeik 
Jamaica.  I778< 
Thrips.  Thrips  Adonidum  is  (me  of 
the  worst  pests  that  can  gain  a  footing 
in  ouf  stoves  and  greenhouses.  Tb< 
larve  and  pupie  are  yellowish-white,  aii«l 
the  perfect  insect  is  of  a  dull,  deep  black, 
with  the  point,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen,  of  a  rust  colour;  the 
wings  are  dirty  white;  the  horns  aofd 
legs  yellowish,  the  extremity  of  the  for- 
mer black.  It  attacks  plants  by  piercing 
the  under  aide  of  the  leaves;  and  one 
often  sees,  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  a  gk  J>ale 
of  blackish  fluid,  which  it  soon  deposits 
ind,  by  innumerable  spots  of  thia  gluti- 
nous matter,  the  pores  of  the  leaves  are 
stopped  up,  and  large  portions  of  the 
Biiiface  become  blotched.  Darin?  March 
tie  full-grown  larva  and  pups,  which 
are  as  large  as  the  perfect  in.sect,  an 
found  in  groups,  feeding  on  tbe  under 
side  of  the  leaves ;  and  at  this  time  the 
recently -hatched  but  perfect  insect  either 
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Bm  flioiie  under  the  ribs,  or  roreft  aboat 
in  search  of  a  mate  {Curtis).  Flowern 
ofsolpbnr  have  been  recommended  as 
dsRtrnctive  of  this  pla^e.  but  we  believe 
that  Scotch  snuff,  applied  by  means  of  a 
dredging -"box  (perhaps  Brown's  Fnmi- 
gator  would  answer),  is  a?  effectual  an 
application  as  any.  Prevention,  however, 
is  better  than  cure ;  and  if  the  plants  are 
kept  healthy  by  due  ventilHtion,  and  by 
moisture  both  in  the  air  and  soil,  this 
insect  may  be  usually  banished. 

T,  oehraceus  infests  the  ripe  fhiit  of 
plums,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  piercing 
the  stalks,  and  causing  their  fall,  and  ren- 
dering the  fruit  disgusting.  It  was  first 
noticed  and  described  by  Mr.  Curtis.  It 
is  narrow  and  linear,  of  a  bright  and  deep 
oehreous  colour,  the  eyes  are  black,  the 
boms  appear  to  be  only  six  jointed  and 
brownish  at  the  tips,  it  has  three  ocelli 
in  the  crown,  the  body  is  hairy,  the  tip 
pointed  and  bristly,  the  wings  are  shorter 
than  the  body  in  the  male,  lying  parallel 
on  the  back  when  at  rest,  naiTow,  espe- 
cially the  under  ones,  and  fringed,  the 
bairs  longest  beneath  and  at  the  point, 
tips  of  feet  dusky.  1 1  is  destroyed  by  the 
same  means  as  T.  Adonidum, 

Throatwort.  Campa'nula  certnca'ria, 
Campa'nula  traehe'Uum,  and  Trache* litim. 

Thrta'lus.  a  synonyme  of  Galphi- 
mia.  The  following  should  be  added  to 
U)  that  genns  : — 

0.  braekpa/u'chpB  (short-tpiked).  4.  Aagiut.  Rio 
Janeiro.     182S. 

Thu'ja.  Arbor  Vitae.  (From  ihyon,  a 
tHcrifice ;  the  resin  used  as  incense  in 
eistem  sacrifices.  Nat.  ord.,  Confers 
[Finaceae].  Linn.,  2l-Mon(gciu  lO-Decan- 
dri't. ) 

Hardr  evergreen  tree*.  Aeed«,  which  ripen 
freelv,  or  by  euttinta ;  the  teedi  are  best  sown  in 
April,  slightly  covered,  and  if  a  frame  or  hand- 
liirht  can  b«  sec  over  them,  all  the  better  ;  moist 
■oil  suite  most  of  them ;  a  few  of  the  tenderest 
will  require  protection  Oatil  they  become  some 
site. 
r.  artieuUfta  (jointed).  16.  March.  Rarbary.  1816. 

—  OMttrah*  (aottthem).  sa.  May.  South  £urope. 

18S0. 
•  rAl/e^fue  ((Lilian),    sa.    Chili. 
->  ettprmuti'de*  (cypreas-like).    10.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1799. 

—  Dnma'na  (Don  s).    60.    New  Zealand.    1847. 
*->!rVI/o'nni«(thread-/ew90rf).     May.     1838. 

—  iV«pa/e'fuiii(NepauI}.  SO.  May.  Nepaul.  1824. 

—  ttecUenMUa  (western.    Americnn).    60.    May. 

N.  Amer.    I6O6. 

—  -—  9ariegafta  (Tarieicated-lesiterf).  S6.   May. 
^  oneml0^U»  (eastern.  CAineee).  S6.  May.  China. 

17iS. 

a/n'cfa  (erect).    SO.    May.    Italy.    1814. 

— Tnti^riem  (Tartarian).  IS.  May.  Tartary. 

IIMO. 


T.  pthtimlm  (drooplng-AraneAerf).  St.  May.  Tar* 

urv.    isaa. 

—  jpA'ea'f a  (plaited).    90.    May.    Nootka  Sound. 

179«. 
•—  tetragi/na  (four-sided).    80.    Pataf  onia. 

Thunbb'roia.  (Named  after  O,  P. 
Thunberg,  the  celebrated  botanist.  Nat. 
ord.,  Acanthadt  [Acanthacese].  Linn., 
l^-Didynamia  2-Angiospennin,) 

Store  erergreen  climbers.  Seeds  in  early  sprinf. 
in  a  strong,  moist,  sweet  hotbed ;  ciittinas,  any 
time  before  the  end  of  August,  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  bell-alaaa ;  flhry  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
little  rotten  dung  and  lime-ruhhish.  Winter  temp., 
48^  to  60^;  summer,  6o^  to  S9P.  As  they  are  very 
subject  to  red  spider,  perhaps  the  best  mode  of 
treating  theee  fine  plants  is  to  grow  them  as  an- 
nuals, throwing  the  plants  away  in  the  end  of 
autumn.  If  preserved,  the  flowers  of  sulnhur  and 
the  syringe  must  hardly  ever  have  a  holiaajr.  In- 
deed, the  syringe  and  a  little  shade  are  necessary 
to  their  health  in  summer. 
T.  alu'la  (winged).    4.    Yellow.    June.    E.  Ind. 

1823. 
a'lha  (wbite-zrowererf).   4.    White.   Msy. 

Madagascar. 
— nurnntt'uea  (orun^t'JIowered),  4.  Orange. 

May. 

—  angulaftm  (angular). 4.  June.  Madagascar.  18SS. 

—  Cuptfrntit  (Cape).   S.    Yellow.    June.    Nep*ul. 

I8S4. 

—  ckrjf'»op»  (golden 'Cyed).  S.  Blue  Violet.  Junt. 

Sierra  Leone. 

—  eoeeVnem  (scarlet).  4.  Scarlet.  June.  Trinidad. 

18SS. 

—  cordafta  Oitvxt-leaned).  S.  White.    June.    K. 

Ind.    18S0. 
—/ro'^siM  (fragrant).  4.  White*  June.  E.  Ind. 

1/90. 
-~  grandijio'rn  (large-flowered).    6.   Blue.  June. 
B.  Ind.     1890. 

—  Buwtugneafna  (Ha«  uyne*s).  !•.  Scarlet.  June. 

Nepaul.    18'i6. 

Tht'mbba.  (An  ancient  name  applied 
to  a  thyme-like  plant.  Nat  ord.,  LipworU 
[Lamiaceffi].  Linn.,  l4Di</yf/amta  l-(?ym- 
notpermia.     Allied  to  Melissa.) 

Half-hardy  evergreens.    St^ds  in  April,  or  cut- 
tings under  a  band-light  in  June ;  sandy,  gravelly 
loam.  Nice  rock-work  planu.  Ci7ia7a  is  the  pret- 
tiest ;  require  a  cold  pit  in  winter. 
T.  ci/iV/a  (hair-fringed).    1.    Vermilion.    July. 

South  Europe.     1824. 
<—  tpiea^ia    (^pike-flowered).     1^.    Pale   purple. 
June.    Levant.     1699* 

Thy'itus.  Thyme.  (From  thtm^  to  per- 
fume. Nat.  ord.,  LipworU  [Lamiaoefe]. 
Linn.,  W-Dtdyrmmia  l-Oymnoxpermiii,) 

Hardy  evergreen  trailers,  and  purple-flowered, 
except  where  otherwise  mentioned.  Seeds,  ciic- 
tinf(s,  or  divisions  in  March  or  April ;  sandv  loam 
suits  them  all  best.  T.  nutga'rtt  is  our  couimun 
pnt-herb  thyme.  Fur  culture,  see  bAOa. 
T.  MngiMt/i/o'/iHe  (narrow-leaved).  ^.  June.  South 
Europe.    1771« 

—  Amo'ricu*  (Asorean).    July.    Asores.    I8SO1 

—  axu'reua  (asure).  4- June.  South  Europe.  18S0. 

—  etipUa^hts ihemdtd).  June.  South  Europe.  1696. 

—  cepkaU/ta  (^TM^-beaded).  J.  July.  Portugal. 

1759. 

—  eiUmtiu*  (hair-fmged).  Violet.  July.  N.  Atrtcat 

1824 
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r.  CVfffewCConicmn).    LUae.    Conln.    IBSi. 
^  Cronftieut  lCro»ti«n).  I.  July.  Hungary.  180i. 

—  e/on;faVfic  (lengthened).     1.     Augrust.     I6IO. 

—  «ric«.'/(/'/itt«;heath-leaTed).  i-  July.  Hpidn.  I8O6. 
^ /nf^m/o'ms  (shrubby).   I.  July.  Sicily.  18«f. 

—  .c//i4ra7M«(*niooth).4.July.South  Europe. 18S3. 

—  Wim'<tM  (hairy).    ^.    July.    Spain.     18-21. 

—  lanceolaftus  (■peBr.bead-/eat*ecf).  !•  July.  N. 

Africa.     1 833. 
*  Panno'nieut  (Paononian).    |.   July.    Crimea. 

I817. 

—  |><p«-ff'//ft  (small  peppermint).  4.  July.  Spain. 

1810. 
'^Mrpy'Uum  (wild-thyme),    i.    July.     BrtUin. 
e^ltmn  {^hUXt'flowitred),  k'  July*  Britain. 

—  — —  eitra'tuB  (citron-scented).     July. 

^ -^  tanugin^aua  {viwiWy).   k.   July.    Britain. 
^  — —  monta'nu*  (mountain).  4.  Striped.   June. 

Hungary.     IH06. 
vttriegafhu  (Tariegated-Zeaoerf).  i.  July. 

Britain. 
— Dtt/ya'rw  (common).  July.  Tauria.  1820. 

—  spieafhu (npiked).     I.  June.    Pyrmean.   I8;ri. 

—  tmlgt^ris  (common''garden).   1.    June.    Souih 

Europe.     1648. 
lutif&liua  (broad-leaved).     I .    June, 

—  — —  pariejro'/tM  (variegated-Zeaocd).    1.  July. 

BricaLn. 

Thyhsaca'nthus.  (From  thyrse^  a 
thyrse,  and  acanthus;  thyrse-Howered 
Acanthas.  Nat.  ord.,  Acnuihads  [Acan. 
thaeeoe].  Linn.,  2-i)»artrfria  i-Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  For  culture,  Me  Sal- 
pixaVtha.  It  must  be  spurred  in  closely. 
Flowers  nearly  all  the  year. 

T.  Sehomhurifkia'nu*  (Schomburgk's).  S.  Scarlet. 
New  Granada.     I8fl&. 

THYSANo'TU8.(FromMy.5anoto«,fHnged; 

the  flower  much  fringed.    Nat.  ord.,  Lily- 

toorU  [LiliacesB].    Linn.,  O-Bexatuiria  l- 

Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse,  purple-flowered,  from  New  Hol- 
land. By  division  of  the  plant  in  the  herbaceous* 
and  dividing  the  tuberous-rooted  ;  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  38°  to  46**,  and  very 
litUe  water. 

GREENHOUSE   HEUBACROUS. 
T.  intrica'ttu  (intrieate-«/emfned).  j.  July*  183S. 

—  >H'nrrufl  (rush-like).     4*     l^O^* 

—  pro/iYcruj  (proliferous).     1.     Augu^t. 
— /e'ntcu  (slender).    Lilac.    May.     1830. 

GREENHOUSE  TUBERS. 
T.  «/a'/{or  (taller).     1.     August.     18SS. 

—  itanthe'rut  (even-anthered).   4.  August.  IBM. 
— /«6ero'«tM  (tuberous).     I.    June.     18il6. 

Ture'lla.  (From  tiara,  a  little  diadem ; 
fonn  of  seed-pod.  Nat,  ord.,  Sazifrntfs 
[Saxifragacete].     Linn.,  lO-Decandria  2- 

Digynia,) 

Hardy,  white-flowered  herbaceous.  Divisions  of 
the  root ;  common  soil ;  dry  borders,  and  the  front 
of  them,  or  elevated  places  in  rock-works. 

f.  oordifo'lia  (heart-leaved),  i,  April.  N.  Amer. 
1731. 

—  HenzUfitii  (Mensiea*).     1.    April.     N-  Amer. 

I8ia. 
••  pe/fpA^'//«  (many-leaved).   I.April.   Nepaul. 
18!i0. 

TiABi'i^iUM.  (From  tiara,  a  dJidem,and 


eidoi^  like ;  form  of  aeed-pod.  Hat.  oiC, 
EKretiads  [Ehretiaceie].  Lino^  5-/Vj*t.>«- 
dria  l-Monogyaia,    Allied,  to  the  Ueiie- 

trope.) 

Annual*.   Seeds  in  a  slight  hothed  st  tfat  ea4  «< 
March,  pricked  off,  and  planted  <mt 
end  of  May.     Perhapa  aniwphw  Uutm  «iU  («^1 
a  warm  comer,  or  to  be  bloomwl  in 

greenhouse. 

T.  anitophjf'Uum  (aniae-leavcd). 
A^ica.     18». 

—  Pndirum  (Indian).  1.  Blue.  Jane.  W.  lad.  Ui 

—  t^e/u^i'AUM  (velvet).  1.  Blue.  Jane.  W.lnd.! 

Tibouchi'na.  (The  native  nvoe  im 
Guiana.  Nat  ord.,  MehstotHMdM  [MeU^ 
lomacen].  Linn.,  d-OciandrM  l-lfiHs#- 
gynia.     Allied  to  Onbeckia.) 

Stove  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  fimi»h  side  ehesss 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  in  a  mild  bjcssaa- 
heat,  anv  time  between  April  and  Aucast ;  ^^ 
peat  and  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  ebareoal  ac4 
broken  pots,  and  extra  csire  in  drainiag.  Wiacv 
temp.,  hSP  to  60°;  summer,  63^  to  9BP. 

T.  a*§pera  (rough).  Purple.  ApriL  Gwiaa^  lisa. 

Tioo'rea.  (The  native  name  of  T./m'^ 
tida.  Nat.  ord.,  RuewarU  [Kutaees]. 
Linn.,  bPeuta»»dria  l-Mome^fmia^  Al- 
lied to  Galipe^) 

Stove,  whit«<^^<iwrgd.  eve<  green  trees 
of  ripe  young  shoots  in  aand.  andcr  a 
in  heat,  in  March ;  flbrv  loam  aad   asmdy  peak 
Winter  temp.,  SO^  to  5i^;  summer.  0^  to  8^. 

T./m'tida  (stinking).     10.    Ouiaaa.     IKS. 

— JaimmiJU/ra  (jasmine-flowered). at.  BraaiL  197. 

Tiori'dia.  Tiger  Flower.  (From  f«frts, 

a  tiger,  and  eidoij  like;  reiiemblaoce  of 

the  Hpotted  flowern.  Nat.  ord.,  IridM  [In- 

dacese].  Linn.. 3- ZVian^ria  I  Mom^ymia.) 

Having  yielded  to  croaa-br<ceding,  tkis  feasm 
may  be  expected  to  run  into  variciiea  of  very  gay 
colours.  Hardy  bulba,  from  Mexko. 
slight  hotbed,  in  spring  s  alao  by  odaats 
loam  and  leaf- mould;  proiecieil  in  ike 
from  frost  and  wet,  or  taken  un  at  the  ca«t  ad  *«• 
lumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry,  ouol  place.  Cac  r««^« 
being  covered  with  earth  antil 
in  the  middle  of  April. 

T.  coftcA*>fo'ra  (ahcU-flowcnd}.    I.    Dark< 
June.     18U. 

—  lu'tea  (yellow).    Tellow.    June. 

—  ^ffw/nia  (peacock).  I .  Urmnge,  r%d.  Jaac.  17< 
/ri/aa  (lion).  1.  Oraii««.  rM.  Jimc  U 

—  tiok^cea  ( violet- eolourtfd-><eaierarf>.  1- 

May.     1838. 

Tile- Root.     Oeusnrki'za, 

Ti'lu.  Lime  or  Linden -tree.  (Deri- 
vation unknown.  Nat.  urd,  lAttdembiaurma 
[Tiliacese].  Linn.,  IS-Puiyatidtim  lOfftw— 

gynia. ) 

Hardy,  deciduom,  yellowish  •  gi«ca  •  fl<vwcw-l 
trees.  Seeds,  gathered  and  preservad  in  mw:^ 
sand  until  March  or  April,  and  ibca  aame  vr  t 
genera  ly  vegetate  that  and  the  followiag  saaaai  j 
principally,  however,  by  layera  ia  aaosaaa.  ak-c* 
may  tie    removed  ia  a  tvelveaaoatk.    Ta   "atae 


may 
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•honts  »pring  up  in  abuntlance  ;  amonjr  these  six 
iochea  or  a  toot  of  fine  toil  i«  thrown,  and  m  two 
or  thr«e  yeara  nke-rooted  planta  are  obtained. 
Deep,  loamy  aoil  auita  all  the  varietiet,  aa  well  aa 
the  apeciea,  beat.  The  whitt  time  U  propanatcd 
thiefly  by  layer*  and  grafting.  The  Americana 
and  ita  manT  rarietiea  are  very  ornamental,  but 
not  BO  hardy  aa  the  European  in  our  moiat  chmau. 
T.  «'IAa(white-«o«fcrf).  30.  July.  Hungary.  1767. 

—  Jmefica'na  (American).  80.  June.  N.Amer.1752. 
keterophy'Ua  (Tarioui-leaved).  30.  July. 

N.Amcr.    1811.  ,        ,,^.      , 
liixifti^ra  (loose- flowered)  60  White.  June. 

N.  Amer.     1820. 
pwAc'areiM  (downy).  20.  July.  N.  Amer. 

pub^teena    lepiop^^^     (thin  -  leaved - 

downy).    tO.     Yellow.    JuJy.    N.Amer. 

—  Europafa  f European,  or  common).   60.  July. 

Britain. 
atfrea  (gold««-*iwg^«rf).     60.     Auguat. 

Britain.  ,  ,  ,  ,     -^    . 

tfa««V^/a(bairr-styled%  SO.  July.  Tauna. 

Uicinw'ta  (cut-ieaDe(i).&O.Auguit.  Britain. 

. mu-rophg'Hm  (am*U-lewVed).  60.  Auguat. 

Britain. 

pf'wfiOa  (drooping).    June.    1845. 

pliityphg'lla  (broad-leaved;.  60.  Auguat. 

Briuin.  ,        .  ,         .. 

^ plutyphy'Ua  «f»'rca(golden-bfoad-leavedj. 

20.    Britain.  . 

•-  _-  ru'bra  {xtA-tungged).  50.  August.  Britain. 

.— r«rie^a'/a(variegated-teoo<rrf).  June  U47. 

mtijfo'Ua  (fine-leaved).    June.     >840. 

Tiixa'sdsia.  (Named  after  E,  TiUands, 
physician  at  Abo.  Nat.  ord.,  Bromelworls 
[BromeliaceflBJ.  Liun.,  QHexandria  1- 
Afonoffffnia,) 

Stove  epipbytea.  Division*  and  suckcra.  The 
weaker  kinds  do  best  in  baskets  very  shallow,  in 
•phignum,  turfy  peat,  broken  pou.  and  charcoal ; 
the  atronger-growinjc  ones  may  be  potted  high  m 
turfy  peat,  a  little  turfy  loam,  and  chareoal.  Wmter 
temp.,  65«>  to  fio®  5  summer,  60^  to  SO'. 
T.  aca^tU  latcmlesa).  i-  White.  Auguat.  Rio 
Janeiro.    1S26. 

«e//n'fi«  (lebra).    *.    White,    Augu^. 

—  «toi/a'«tf  (aloe-leaved).    I.    Fink.   November. 

Trinidad.     182*. 

—  i^neept  (two-edged).  J.  Dlue.  April.  W.  Ind. 

1820.  «.        .  * 

—  MVMsf //o'/ia  (narrow-leaved).  4.  Blue.  Auguat. 

W.  Ind.    1822.  ^,    ^ 

—  B-wIra'*!  (Bartram's).  I.  Blue.  April.  Caro- 

Una.     1825.  _  .    , 

—  hracleu'ta  (bracled).  1.  August.  W.  Ind.  1824. 

—  ttUoo^ta  (bulbous),  i.  Blue.  November.  Tri- 

nidad.   1823. 
_  - —  pi'cta  (painted),  t-  Pink.  December.  Ja- 
maica.    1815. 

—  emt^tcent  (hoary).  4.  Blue.  June.  W.  Ind.  1824. 

—  tiwircte'/a  (straitencil).   I.June.  Chib.    1823. 

—  co»*;»re'«a  (flattened).   1.  June.  Chili.    Ib23. 

—  /osciCM/ofte  (fascicled).    1.   Biue.   Juoe.    W. 

Ind.    1820. 
«- ife^wo'aa  (ligxag).    I.    Blue.    W.  Ind.    1700. 
^ pt^Uida  (pale).  1.  Yellow.  June.  W.  lod. 

^815.  .  ^      ., 

-.  0taf^n«'r<(Oardner*8).  Boae.  February.  Brasil. 

—  «•«'<!««•  tiiender).    1.    June.    Chili.    ISM. 
.i—  m7i^(shinina).2.Blue.  October.  Jamaica.  1823. 

—  NM  tnfi  (nodding).  8.  Blue.  Auguau  Jamaica. 

1793. 


T  ohuvfrtL  (obpcure).    2.   July.   S.  Am*f.    ltM« 

—  panum/a'/a  (panicled).  1.  Blue.  June.  W.  ind, 
1820. 

'^poiytafckya  (many-spiked).  2.  June.  S.  Amer. 
1835. 

—  /M«/a«'no  (parrot-like).    Scarlet.    July.    Rle 

Janeiro.     1826. 
--  ^'foAraffair).  J.  Pmk.  Oetober. Trinidad.  1823. 

—  r»imo'»tf  (Lranchv).     1.    June.    Chili.     I8i3. 

—  recuroa'ta    (curled -back -/eawd).    i.    Purple. 
July.    Jamaica.     1703. 

^  rHffida  {•tiS),    1.    June.    Chill.     1823. 

—  ra'aea  (rosy).    1.     Pink.    Braail. 

—  ru'bida  (madder-coloured).    ^.    Bed,    yellow. 
February.     Bratit.     rBtO. 

—  •ffiro'te  (aaw-teared).   2.    YeUow.    June.    Ja- 
maica.    1793. 

—  Mtafcea  (bristly).  ^.  Blue.  June.  W.  Ind.  1824. 

—  a/ri't^t (erect). f. Blue.  Srptember.  Bnuil.iHiu. 

—  tenui/o'lia  (slender-leaved).    4.    Blue.    June. 
W.  Ind.    1825. 

..-  tuneoi'de*  (usnea-like).  0.  Purple.    July.    W. 
Ind.     1823. 

—  utrieula'ta  (bladdercd).     «.     Purple,  yellow. 
8.  Amer.     I7i>3. 

—  i»i/e«i'«o  (yolk-of.eng-colourcd).   Yellow.    Fe- 
bruary.   Venezuela. 

—  siphiai'da  (ziphium  like),    k*    White.    July. 
Buenoa  A>res.     1810. 

Tinea.  A  genus  of  moths,  the  lar^a 
of  which  are  very  destructive. 

T.  dauceUa.  Carrot  Moth.  Head  and 
back  and  upper  wings  reddish  brown; 
abdomen  grey  and  white.  Its  caterpillar 
is  greenish  grey,  with  black  tubercle.^,  and 
lives  on  the  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
carrot,  but  prefers  the  parsnip. 

T.  padelliL,  Small  Ermine  Moth,  is 
white,  with  black  dots  oli  the  upper  wings. 
Eggs  deposited  in  June  and  July  near 
the  blossom -buds  of  the  hawthorn, 
euonymus,  apple,  and  pear-tree.  Cater- 
pillars appear  in  autumn,  and  inclose  the 
twigs  with  a  web.  In  the  following  spring 
they  attack  the  petals  and  calyx.  Colour, 
dull  lead,  with  a  black  head. 

T.  ciercktUa,  Pear-tree  Blister  Moth. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  raise  dark-brown 
blisters  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree, 
and  less  often  on  those  of  the  apple. 
The  mom  is  active  and  minute,  shining 
like  pearly  satin,  the  wings  having  an 
orange  ground,  spotted  with  black  and 
other  colours.  It  appears  in  May.  Mr. 
Gurus  says,  "  To  check  this  disease,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  wash  the  tree  with 
soapsuds  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  moths  are  pairing  and 
laying  eggs  for  a  future  progeny ;  and  if 
a  very  valuable  tree  be  only  partially  at- 
tacked, the  blistered  leaves  might  be 
gathered  and  burnt  as  soon  as  any  spots 
began  to  appear  in  August" 

T,  capiteUa.  Triple- spotted  Currant  Ti- 
nea. The  larvffi  of  this  feed  upon  the  pith 
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of  ibe  yonng  shoots  of  the  cnmnt,  wliich 
they  attack  in  the  spring.  The  moth  itself 
is  fuscous ;  the  head  with  an  ochreous 
tuft;  superiorwtngs  bronzed, spotted  with 
purple  and  yellow. 

T.  porecteUa,  Rocket  or  Grey-streak 
Moth,  has  its  habits  and  forms  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Curtis : — 

During  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
April,  as  the  shoots  of  the  rockets  ad- 
vance, it  is  found  that  the  leavea  adhere 
lirmly  together,  and  those  that  libe- 
rate themselves  are  perforated  with  lar^e 
holes.  On  forcibly  opening  a  shoot  (for 
the  young  leaves  ane  connected  by  silken 
threads),  a  small  green  caterpillar  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  varying  with  its  age,  is 
found  in  or  near  the  centre,  feeding  upon 
tlie  tender  leaves,  and  sometimes  a  little 
family  of  four  or  five  inhabit  the  same 
head.  Th«  head,  feelers,  and  horns  of 
our  little  moth  are  white,  the  latter  with 
a  few  black  spots  near  the  tips ;  the 
thorax  is  cream-coloured,  the  sides  brown, 
upper  wings  lance-shaped,  very  pale  clay 
brown,  with  whitish  streaks.  Perhaps  the 
best  mode  of  extirpating  them  would  be 
to  search  for  the  young  caterpillars  be- 
tween the  leaves  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  their  presence,  and  extracting  them 
with  a  small  pair  of  force|»s,  such  as  are 
used  for  microscopic  objects ;  but  as  some 
might  be  too  minute  at  that  early  period 
to  be  detected  on  the  first  search,  this 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Pinching 
the  maggots  in  the  bud  is  also  reeom- 
mended. 

T,  corticella.    See  Apple. 

TiPULA.  Crane  Fly,  or  Daddy-long- 
legs. T.  oUraeeOy  the  grubs,  or  **  leather- 
jackets,"  so  injurious  to  the  market- 
gardenrr,  are  its  larvie.  They  attack  the 
roots  of  scarlet  beans,  lettuces,  dahlias, 
potatoes,  <fec.,from  May  to  August.  Dur- 
ing the  last  month  and  September  they 
become  pupn.  Mr.  Curtis  obsenres,  that 
it  is  said  that  lime-water  will  not  kill 
them,  and  suggests  that  if  quick- lime 
ims  scattered  on  the  ground  at  night,  it 
would  destroy  them  when  they  come  to 
the  surface  to  feed;  and  all  the  gnats 
that  are  found  on  the  walls,  palings, 
ground,  or  elsewhere,  should  be  killed, 
especially  the  female,  which  would  pre- 
vent any  eggs  being  deposited  in  the 
ground.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  gas- 
water,  distributed  by  a  watering-pot  over 
grafis,  has  completely  exterminated  the 
larvflB  where  they  had  been  exeeediagly 


destructive ;  and  by  sweeping  the  graai 
with  a  bag-net,  like  an  ant^lei^  landing- 
net,  only  covered  with  canvana.  iranente 
numbers  of  the  gnats  might  b«  taken  and 
destroyed. 

Titho'nia.  (From  Tith*mm^  in  mytho- 
logy, the  favourite  of  Aurora.  Nat.  ofd^ 
Composf/^s  [Asteracen].  Linn.,  19  5y»- 
geiiesia  9Frm*tranea,  Allied  to  Helias- 
thus.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered  cvwuieeMa,  fri<a  IfntM. 
Cutting  of  youna  thoou.  »  little  ifwi  at  tbm 
bane,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-claas.  and  a  *  hoic 
bottom  -  beat ;  rich,  nmdy,  !!t*ry  loam.  Wi 
temp.,  MP  to  S5*;  summer,  6cii'*  to  00*. 
T.  eMre^lta  (taU).     August.     1914. 

—  OfMi'tn  itftz-leaned).     4.    July.     int. 

—  tageiifli/rn  (marigold-flowetvd).    la. 

181S. 

Toad-Flax.     Linrfria, 

Tobacco.  {^Nicotia*utL,)  wh^bcr  in  ^ 
form  of  snuif,  or  its  decoction  in  wauv, 
or  its  smoke  whilst  burning,  is  very  de- 
stmedve  to  in<«ecLs. 

Tohtuxo-pnper  is  paper  saturated  widb 
the  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  when  bunit 
emits  a  fiime  neariy  as  ntrong.  f t  is  ta 
easy  mode  of  generating?  the  smoke. 
Whenever  plants  are  Kmoked  they  shoaU 
be  done  so  on  two  following  nights,  lod 
then  be  syringed  the  following  monuD^ 
Mr.  Cameron  says: — I  have  alwri 
found  tobacoo-paper  the  most  eAeaeiovi 
substance  to  fumigate  with  for  d^«4itniiig 
the  aphis  without  doing  any  ii^ary  to  the 
plants.  If  the  house  i^  not  filled  toe 
rapidly  with  smoke,  and  \%  nllowed  ta 
reach  the  glass  withoac  coming  in  eoa* 
tact  with  any  of  the  plant»s  it  then  dc^ 
scends  as  it  oools,  without  doing  say 
injury.  Plants  fumigate  in  frames,  or 
under  hand-glasses,  are  most  liable  to  be 
imjured  by  the  heat  of  the  smoke,  if  noc 
done  cautiously.  There  is  a  spariow 
kind  of  tobacco-paper  aomedmes  oiTeiv^ 
in  spring  by  the  tobacconists,  apparently 
made  to  meet  the  increased  demand^aBd 
this  kind  of  paper  will  bring  the  leaves 
off  plants,  without  killing  many  of  ibe 
the  aphides.  It  is  of  a  lighter  colrmr 
than  the  genuine  sort,  and  may  be  readiiy 
detected  by  the  smell  being  veiy  diflef«OL 
Foliage  should  be  perfectly  dcy  when  a 
house  is  fumigated,  and  should  not  ba 
syringed  till  next  morning.  If  plants  «rs 
syringed  immediately  after  fumigacioa, 
many  of  the  aphidea  will  recover  even 
when  they  have  dropped  off  the  planta.  a 
fact  which  any  one  may  soon  prov«  after 
fumigating  a  house. 

Another  very  simple  mode  of  fomi^atinf 
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pUnU  In  frames,  and  under  band -glasses 
turned  over  them  for  the  purpose,  is  as 
follows  : — **  DisKoWe  a  table-spoonful  of 
saltpetre  in  a  pint  of  water ;  take  pieces 
of  tlie  coarsest  brown  paper,  six  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  long,  steep  them 
thoroughly  in  the  solution,  dry  them,  and 
keep  till  wanted.  To  fumigate,  roll  one 
of  the  pieces  intn  a  pipe  like  a  cigar, 
leaving  the  hollow  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  fill  with  tobacco,  twiAt 
one  end  and  stick  it  into  the  soil,  li^ht 
the  other,  and  it  will  burn  gradually  away 
for  an  Lour  or  more." 

Tobacco-smokf*  •ibonld  not  be  admitted 
to  iVuit  trees  when  in  bloom,  nor  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  it  imparts  to 
them   a  flavour.     <Se#  Fumioatimo  and 

FOMIOATOU. 

Tobacco-water  is  usually  made  from 
vhai  is  known  as  TobaccoHisU'  Liquor, 
b<*ing  a  liquor  expressed  by  them,  and 
full  of  ammonia  and  the  acrid  oil  of  the 
plant  To  every  gallon  of  this  add  five 
gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  with 
Read's  garden  syringe  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  trees,  putting  it  on  with  the 
finest  rose,  and  being  careful  to  wet  all 
the  leaves.  This  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed only  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  as 
the  etfect  is  then  much  greater  than  when 
the  weather  is  dull ;  five  gallons  of  liquor 
reduced  as  above  stated  cleanses  seven- 
teen peach  and  nectarine-trees,  averag 
ing  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve 
iu  height.  The  black,  glutinous  aphis, 
provincially  called  blight,  so  destructive 
to  the  cherry-trees,  and,  in  I'aot,  every 
species  of  aphis,  is  destroyed  in  the  same 
way  with  equal  facility.  The  grubs  which 
attack  the  apricot  may  be  destroyed 
almost  instantly  by  immersing  the  leaves 
Infested  in  this  liquor. 

As  the  tobacconist's  liquor  cannot  be 
obtained  always,  tobacco- water  may  be,  in 
such  ease,  made  by  pouring  half  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water  upon  one  ounce  of  strong 
tobacco,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until 
cold,  and  then  strained. 

Tocote'na.  (Name  in  Guiana.  Nat 
ord.,  Cinckonad*  [Cinchonaceie].  Linn., 
T^.  Peutmndria  l-Monoffynia.  Allied  to 
Posoqueria.) 

Stove  evergrreen  thrab.  Cuttinfr*  of  hftlf-rtpened 
sboota  in  aandy  •oil,  under  a  glui,  in  heat,  in 
(f  ny :  flbry  peat,  a  little  lumpy  loam,  sand,  and 
eharcoal.  Wiuter  ttmp.,  60^  to  tfO^;  summer, 
<•'  to  M". 

T,  t9m§ifi*^rm  (lonfr-flowarcd).  f.    Yaklow.    Oui- 
UMk 


Todda'lta.  (ToifdiiU,  the  MaNbar 
name  of  7*.  aenlea'ta.  Nat.  ord.,  JTai»> 
thozylt  [Xanthoxylaoeie].  Linn.,  21- 
Monceeia  d- Penttuidnn.   Allied  to  Ptel^^a.) 

Stcwe  white-flowered  erergreeoa.  Cutthi;^  of 
yonng,  stubby  side-shoots  in  sand,  woder  a -{lass, 
ID  April,  in  a  aweet  bottom-heat ;  ihry  luain  and 
a  litile  peat  or  leaf-mould.  Winter  temp.,  ftoP  to 
W* :  summer,  00°  to  80^. 

T.  aeulea'tu  (prickly).    •.    R.  VA.     1/96. 

—  ungvti/ti>tim  (narrow-leavod).    •.    Alaorltiaa. 

1824. 

To'dea.  (Named  after  H,  J.  Tode,  a 
Oerman  student  of  Fema.  Nat  ord.. 
Ferns  [  Polypodiaoese  ] .  Linn.,  24-  Cry f to- 
gamiu  \-FUic9S.    Allied  to  Osmunde.) 

Greenhonao,  brown-apored  Fenia.    8t9  Fkbns. 

T.  Africiifna  (African).    S.    Jttne.    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    I8e5. 

—  it»«^ra'//«  (aouthern).     N.  HoRand.     1831. 

—  peliu'eida  (transparent).    New  Zealand.    )6«t. 

Tofib'ldia.  ( Named  aftvr  Mr.  Tc/Se/.i, 
a  botanical  patron.  Nat.  ord.,  Melanths 
[M<Oanthaceae].  Linn.,  Q-HtsoMdrim  l- 
Mtmogynia.) 

Hardy,  North  American,  herbaceous  perennials. 
Division  of  the  roots  in  spring ;  san  iy  losm  aiMt 
a  little  TOgetable  mould. 

T. /r/H<tito'«a  (clammy).    ^.    WHto.     18Sb. 

—  ^'A0fi«  (downy).   Oreen,  yellow.    July.    I84S. 
~  jVM^e'scena  (di^wny).    i.   White.    April.    1709. 

To'lpib.  (Meaning  not  known.  Nat 
ord..  Composites  [Asteraoeie}.  Linn.,  10- 
Syngenesia  i-^qualis.  Allied  to  CutH- 
nanche.) 

.  Hardy,  yellow-  flowered  annual  s,  from  the  Sonth 
of  Europe.    Seeds  in  fiower.heda  or  bordera  in 
April. 
T.  aitfatimo  (talleat).    4.    June.     1839. 

—  barbata  (itwui^-purpte-eyttl).     t.      Yellow, 

purple.    June.     I<)*i0. 

—  eoronopif&lia  (buckhom-leaTed).     I.     June. 

1777. 

—  grandijl*/ra  (I  arge-flowered ) .    Jun  e.     1 890 . 

—  umAeUa'/a  (umbelled).  9.  Veil ow,  purple.  1630. 

—  nirgafta  (twiggy).    S.     1818. 

ToLU  Balsam-tree.     M ifrospe'rmum, 
ToUATO.     {I/ycope'rsiasm,)    JSee  LoT»* 

APPLE. 

ToMOUB  Violet.    ScKwei§g^ria, 

ToNQUiM  Beam.     Di'pierix^ 

Tool- HOUSE.  Upon  chis  too  much - 
neglected  garden  edifice,  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Bicton  Gardens,  says : — *Ha%e  i  place 
for  ever}'thing,  and  everything  in  its 
place ;  kept  in  good  condition,  an  1  at  all 
times  put  away  clean;  for  omisnon  of 
which  have  rules  and  fines  placed  in  each 
of  the  tool-houses,  regularly  enforced, 
and  payment  demanded  for  each  fine  on 
the  labourers'  pay-day.  At  Bicton.  a 
book  is  kept  for  entering  each  fi  le,  and 
I  a  separate  account  given  of  each  fin«^ 
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•ltd  for  m hat,  or  why,  it  was  enforced; 
auuaaIly,Lady  Kolle  doubles  ihe  amount 
KO  collected,  and  if  good  order  has  been 
kept,  and  only  a  small  sum  bo  collected, 
her  ladyship  trebles  the  amount.  I  add 
my  own  mite,  and  each  foreman  his, 
as  a  sort  of  compound  for  any  matter 
that  may  have  slipped  our  memories,  &q.  ; 
the  amount  is  then  placed  in  the  Savings 
Baitk^  as  a  reserve  sum  in  case  of  illness, 
Ac.  We  have  the  same  order  and  regula- 
tion kept  in  each  tool-shed— that  is  to 
Bay,  the  tool- shed  of  each  department — 
that  I  need  here  describe  only  one.  The 
tool-shed  of  the  hothouse  and  flower- 
garden  department  is  a  lean-to  shed  at 
the  back  of  a  hot  house,  substantially 
built,  and  covered  with  slate;  length, 
fifty -four  feet:  width,  thirteen  feet;  height 
at  back,  iif teen  fnet ;  and  height  at  front, 
nine  feet ;  paved  all  through  with  York- 
shire flEig-stones,  which  are  neatly  swept 
up  every  night,  the  last  thing,  and  washed 
esery  Saturday  thoroughly.  There  is  a 
door  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  wall,  and  a  window  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  door.  Strong  beams 
are  thrown  across  from  front  to  back,  and 
strong  planks  laid  on  them,  which  form 
a  useful  loft  for  placing  mats,  stakes, 
laths  for  tally -making,  brooms,  nets, 
canvass  for  covering  and  shading,  ^c,  &c. 
AVithin  two  feet  of  the  roof,  against  the 
back  wall,  is  placed  a  row  of  pegs  the 
whole  length  of  the  shed,  for  hanging 
the  long-handled  tools,  such  as  grass  and 
leaf  rakes,  long- handled  Dutch  hoes,  and 
iron  rakes,  &o. ;  on  the  next  row  of  pegs, 
the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  are  placed 
the  various  kinds  of  draw  hoes,  tan  forks, 
dung  forks  and  prongs,  strong  forks  for 
digging  and  surface-stirring,  spades  and 
shovels  of  various  kinds,  pickaxes,  mat- 
tocks and  bills,  dung  drags,edging  shears, 
d;c. ;  on  a  third  row  of  pegs,  still  lower, 
are  placed  the  water-pots,  all  numbered, 
with  initials  as  well,  thus — B,  G^4t>,  or 
00,  whatever  the  number  may  run  to; 
underneath  those  is  a  row  more  of  pegs, 
for  placing  the  noses  of  the  water-pots — 
thus  the  back  wall  is  furnished.  The  front 
wall,  half-way,  is  furnished  with  shelves 
for  placing  shreds  and  nails,  rope  yam, 
tallies,  flower-pegs,  whetstones,  rubber 
or  scythe-stones,  and  many  other  small 
articles.  Underneath  those  shelves  are 
pegs  for  hanging  the  hammers,  axes, 
saws,  hatchets, mallets, and  stake-drivers, 
tiowelSi    hand-forks,    reels    and   lines, 


hedge-clipping  shears,  scythes,  ihisda, 
the  various  sizes  of  one-banded  cnme- 
necked  hoes,  crowbars,  mops,  hair- 
brushes, and  brooms,  and  Tarious  other 
articles.  The  scythes  are  hung  up  over 
the  end  beam,  and  on  the  other  side, 
without  shelves,  the  hand-barrows  ars 
placed;  birch  and  heath  brooms,  both 
round  and  fan-shaped,  that  are  in  daily 
use;  and  various  other  articles.  The 
garden  rules  are  bung  in  a  conspieiK«iu 
place;  also  in  the  tool-boose.  Evcxy 
tool  is  to  be  put  into  its  proper  or  aUotied 
place  every  night  thoroughly  cleansed, 
any  omision  of  which  subjects  the  de- 
faulter to  a  fine.  Each  tool-house  is 
under  the  same  system.  We  have  sepa- 
rate wheelbarrow  sheds ;  sheds  for  pladng 
soils  in  the  dry,  arranged  in  old  casks; 
varieties  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  flints,  iar 
potting  purposes,  with  lofts  over  for  Oo 
pot  stowage;  a  shed  for  the  liquid 
casks,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
and  valuable  of  alL  A  shed  for  placiag 
the  charred  articles  of  all  kinds,  equal  to 
the  last ;  a  potting  shed ;  musbixKim  abed; 
stove  shed ;  fruit  rooms,  and  onion  lofts, 
(Sec,  &q.  Each  and  all  are  kept  nndsr 
tlie  above  regulations." 

ToOTH-ACHE-TBBE.     ZontMxylmmL 

ToOTHWORT.    Denta'ria. 

Top-dressing.  Manure  Sftread  over 
the  surface  whilst  the  crop  is  growing. 

Torcb-Jhistle.     Ce'reus. 

Toafi'KiA.  (Named  after  iZ».O.ror»is 
a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Fiy wcHm 
[Scrophtilariaceie].  Linn.,  l^Didfummim^ 
*Z'A  ngiotpermia. ) 

Store  evergreen*.     Cattinfi  «f  tbe  poiali  of 
•hoots,  or  tixMll  kide-ehoots,  in  sandy  aoU,  i 
a  little  heat ;  if  far  cnongh  from  the  glaca  of 
frame  or  pil^  they  wilt  vant  no  bdl-glaaa; 
loam  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  proportwas, 
another  part  made  up  of  dried  old  cow-^ 
charcoal,  and  rough  sand.    Winter  toap.,  4aP 
&0°l  summer,  60°  to  SO^. 
T.  Arracun^nti*  (Arracan).    Deep  porpla.  Joa 

1840. 

—  Jr</i'/ira(Asiatic).14.PaTpIe 

—  ct/m'oii/r  (one>coloured).    1^. 

China.    1844. 
'~- eord\fo'lui  (beart-le«Ted>.    4. 
£.  Ind.     1811. 

—  edenta'ta  (toothltu),   1.    Potple. 

Ind.     1845. 

—  hirm'ta  (hairy).  White,  i  nne.   R.  Ind.    1 

—  «ra'6ra  (roughWeaoetf).    1.    Pale  bine.    Jmarn^ 

Moretoa  Bay.    ISSO. 

To'rtriz.    a  genus  of  moths. 

71  luscana  generates  a  red  grab,  ssd 
T»  cynosbana  a  black-spotted,  green  gra\ 
both  very  destructive  of  hlossora-bods. 

T.  vUisana,    Vine  Tortrix.    Found  oa 


E.I&d.)l4S^ 
Pnrple.    Jvi|(. 

Ulae.     Jal7, 
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tlie  mke  in  April  and  May ;  head  yellow ; 
upper  wings  marbled  with  rusty  and  grey 
eoloors.  Caterpillars  appear  as  the  blos- 
som-buds open,  which  they  unite  with 
white  thread. 

T.nigricana.  Red  Plum  Grub  Tortriz. 
Moth  black,  appearing  in  June.  Eggs 
deposited  on  the  plum ;  grub  small,  red, 
pierces  the  fruit,  and  is  found  near  the 
stone.  Mr.  Curtis  observes  that,  **  If  the 
plums  that  have  fallen  off  be  examined, 
a  small  red  caterpillar  will  be  found 
within  it ;  the  caterpillar  being  generally 
full  grown  when  the  plum  falls  off,  soon 
sreeps  out,  and  penetrates  the  loose  bark, 
forming  a  case,  in  which  it  remains  during 
the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  it  changes 
into  a  light  brown  pupa,  and  the  moth 
emerges  about  June.  The  moth  is  not  so 
large  as  a  house-fly;  its  wings  are  almost 
hlMsk,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining  on 
them  they  have  a  remarkably  metallic 
lustre;  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore- 
wings  there  is  an  appearance  of  fine 
silver  dust.  Among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed to  lessen  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
it  is  recommended  to  shake  the  trees  and 
xemove  all  the  fruit  that  falls  off;  and 
another  good  method  i  s  to  scrape  the  rough 
pieces  of  bark  off  the  stem  under  which  the 
cocoons  are  concealed :  this  must  be  done 
late  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring." 

T.  Bergmanniana,  KoseTortrix.  Differs 
little  to  a  common  observer  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Where  bushes  are  much  infested 
with  the  larvffi  of  these  insects,  it  is  much 
better  to  cut  them  down,  and  bum  the 
shoots.  This  and  hand-picking  are  the 
only  remedies  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
maggots  when  collecting  them,  for  they 
wiU  let  themselves  down  with  threads, 
and  thus  escape. 

T.  ocellana.  This  is  the  parent  of  the 
red-hud  caterpillar,  which  destroys  the 
hnds  of  the  apple  and  pear.  Upper  wings 
grey,  with  a  white  transverse  band. 

r.  Wab^riana.  Plum-tree  Torlrix.  Its 
larva  feeds  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
plum,  apricot,  almond,  and  peach.  The 
gruhn  pierce  holes  through  the  bark, 
which  may  be  detected  by  small  heaps  of 
red  powder  upon  iL  Moth  brown;  grub 
Ipreenish,  with  a  red  head. 

T.  pomonana.  Codling  Moth.  Its 
reddish-white  grub  is  common  in  apples 
and  pears.  Moth  light  grey,  streaked 
with  dark  grey.  Seen  of  an  evening 
doling  May,  and  the  grubs  appear  soon 
50 


after.  All  fallen  apples  should  he  de. 
stroyed,  because  they  usually  contain  thic 
or  otber  grubs,  which  will  otherwise  pro- 
duce moths,  and  multiply  the  evil. 

T.turionanay  T.  Ayrcyniana,  T,renneUm, 
and  T,  buoliana,  all  infest  pine-trees, 
injuring  them  by  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  buds,  which  are  subsequen^y 
preyed  upon  by  their  caterpillars. 

TouGH-M£-MOT.     Impa'Hens. 

Torre'ya.  (Named  after  Dr.  Torrey^ 
a  botanical  writer.  Nat  ord.,  Taxadg 
[Taxaceffi].  linn.,  2'it-Dicecia  13-lfona- 
delphia.    Allied  to  Taxus.) 

For  culture,  tee  Ta  'xca.    Hardj  evergreenc. 
T.  £rum6o'/4tf it  (Humboldes).    Georgia.     1848. 

—  m^eUca  {Oat\;omittn.  nutmcfX      M*     Cali- 

fornia.    1861. 

—  tturtft/iia  (jew-learedj.    SO.    Florida.    1840. 

TouRNEFO'iiTiA.    (Named  after  J.  P, 

Toume/ort^  a  great  systematic  botanist. 

Nat  ord.,  Ehreiiads  [Ehretiacee].  Linn., 

6'Pentandria  1-Monogynia,    Allied  to  the 

Heliotrope.) 

Cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  April  or  Ansustt 
in  sandy  soil,  under  glass,  and  in  a  little  heat. 
Some,  such  as  heliotrtnrioVden^  make  a  fair  bed 
out  of  doors ;  except  for  this  purpose,  tbey  are 
not  worth  house  room  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
a  plant-stoTe ;  any  light,  common  soil  suits  them, 
and  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

ORBBNHOUSS  EYERGBEBNS. 
7.  umbeUafta  (umbelled).  White.  June.  Mezieo* 
1836. 

—  M/M/t'na  (velvety).  10.  White.  June.  Mexico* 

18S0. 

8T0YE   EYERGREBNS. 
T.  Caraea^na  (Caraeeas).    White.    May.    Ca* 
raceas.    18S8. 

—  jrfta^A<t/</«fe«(gnaphalium-like).  White.  June. 

W.  Ind.     1820. 

—  heliotropioifdet  (heliotrope-like).  S.  Pale  lilac. 

May.    Buenos  Ayres.    ISSQ. 

—  hirMuti'srima  (hairiesc;.     10.    Green,  yellow. 

June.    W.  Ind.     1818. 

—  Uatrifo'iia  (laurel-leaved).   IS.  Yellow.    July. 

W.  Ind.    issg. 

—  maculafta  {Mpoiud-fruited),    Yellow.    June. 

Cartha^ena.     18S8. 

—  $ea*Hderu  (climbing).  10.  Green,  yellow.  July. 

Peru.     1816. 

—  90lu'bilit  (twining).  10.   Oreen,  yellow.  July. 

Jamaica.    1752. 

Toyoui'ta.  (Tavomitey  the  name  in 
Cayenne.  Nat.  ord.,  QuUiftrs  [Clusia- 
ceffi].  Linn.,  IZ-Polyandriab-Peutagynia. ) 

8toTe  evergreen  trees.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
peat  and  fihry  loam.  Winter  temp.,  58°  to  65°^ 
summer,  65°  to  90°,  and  moist  atmosphere. 

T.  C/tM/«/o'/ta  (Clusia-Ieaved).  lO.  Yellow.  May. 
Cayenne.     18'2S. 

—  Outatie'fMitf  (Guianan).  Green.   Guiana.    1 827 

Trache'lium.  Throatwort  ( From 
irachtlos,  the  neck ;  supposed  efficacy  in 
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diseases  of  the  trachea.  Nat  ord.,  Bell- 
uHtrts  [Caropanuiaoese].  Linn  b-JPen* 
tandri4i  l-Monogynia.) 

Hard  V  herbaeeoua  perennial.  Seeds  in  a  alight 
hotbed  in  spring ;  ako  by  cuttiogt  of  young  thooU 
in  landy  »oil,  in  April,  or  at  the  end  of  kununer; 
•andy  loam  and  a  little  regetable  mould, 
r.  e«nt'/«ttiii  (blue).  9.  Blue.  August.  Italy. 
1640. 

T&achyiue'ns.  (From  trachyte  rouRh, 
and  hymerit  a  roembraDe ;  channelo  of  the 
fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Umbelli/ert  [Apiacefle]. 
lAnn.f  b-Peniandria  l-Monogynia,) 

All  the  following  are  greenhouse.  New  Holland, 
erergreen  planU,  except  cmru'tea.  The  annuals 
nerer  do  much  good  in  the  open  air,  howerer 
raised  ;  but  if  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed  in  March, 

E ricked  out  and  potted,  and  flowered  in  the  green- 
ottse  In  summer,  they  will  reward  the  trouble  j 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould ;  shrubs,  cuttings  of 
young  shoou  under  a  bell.glass,  in  sandy  soil ; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  4^ 
to  ftO**. 
T.  ««iV/ea  (skr-blue).    1^.   Blue.    July.    1837. 

Annual. 
->  eompr^na  (atiUMialked).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Msy. 

—  iinea'm  (narrowWeaecd).    t.    Yellow.    July. 

J  834. 
^  ova'Ua  {o^tA-leaoed).    1.    White.    May. 

—  ooo'to  {egg'leaved),    1.    Pale  yellow.    May. 

Tsaoesca'ntia.  Spiderwort  (Named 
after  /.  Tradescani,  gwdener  to  Charles  I. 
Nat.  ord..  Spidenooris  [CommelinaceiB]. 
Linn.,  6-Hexandiia  1-Monogynia.) 

All  blue-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Annuals,  by  seed ;  perennials,  by  divi- 
sions  in  spring ;  rich,  light  loam  ;  those  requiring 
the  ferecnhouse  and  stove  will  thrive  better  from 
having  a  little  peat,  and  they  should  be  well 
drained. 

hahdt  annuals. 

T.  ertf'c^a  (upright).    S.    July.    Mexico.    1794' 
«>  latif&lia^  broad-leaved).  1  ^.Oetober  Linuu I8I6. 

OREENHOU8E   HKRBACE0U8,  &0. 
T.  craM$ifo'lia  (thick-leaved),  t.  August.  Mexico. 

170«. 

—  panicutafta  (paalded).    1.    August.    E.  Ind. 

I8I6.    Biennial. 

—  puiehe'Ua  (neat).    1.    July.    Mexico.    1835. 

Evergreen. 

—  tu'miiu   (swollen).     1.      Red.      September. 

Mexico.    18S7* 

STOVE   HEBBACEOUS,   &C. 
T.  9ordif&lin  (heart-leaved).   4*   June.  Jamaica. 
1810.     Evergreen. 

—  cra'uula  (thick).  I.  White.  July.  Brazil.  1835. 

—  diftcolor  (various-coloured).  1.  June.  S.  Amer. 

1783. 

—  diureftica  (diuretic).    4.   June.    Brasil.    1835. 

—  divarict^ta  Cstreggling).  4«June.Triiiidad.l8l8. 
—fuKofta  (browned).  ^.Septcmber.A.Amer.lSSO. 

—  genieulafia  (knotud).  1.  July.  W.  Ind.  17b3. 

—  Malabafrica  (Malabar).    1.  Purple.  July.    £. 

Ind.    1776. 

—  MartenMafnu  (Marten's).    White.    E.  Ind. 

—  muUifl^ra   fmany-flowered).    4*    June.    Ja- 

maica.    1890. 
^  proetifmbetu  (trailing).    |.    June.    Trinidad. 
1834.    Evergreen. 


ittl 

Jalf. 


T.  *pecit/am  (ahowr).    I.    July.     Menofc    IfSi 

—  tpieaftm  (spiked).    3.     Poritle.     Mexieoi. 

—  iubero'ta  (tuberous).    U.   J«lv.  E.  lad.  I8I7. 

—  undttiafla  {wvni).   1.   June.  Trxoidad.  l3i|L 
—>  sebri'na  (lebxa).  Beddish-puiple- 

1846. 

HARDY  HERBACSOUS. 
r.  earieifa^lia  (eedge-lcaved).  1. 
I8SA. 

—  congefata  (cmwded).  S.  AMf^aattm  N 
—' pU&»a  {Jbmj'herbagtd^,    14' 

Louisiana.     1833. 

—  iVsea  (rosy).  1.  Pink.  Jnoe.    Oaroliaa.   18M. 

—  Virgi'mea  (Virginian).  14.  July.  N.Abmt.  Ifegi 

a^lSa  (white).  l.Wbiie  Jul7.N.Amcrlii. 

utru'len  a'lbm  (blue-and^wkite:.  I.  B«^ 

white.    July.    N.  Aa»rr.     1A9. 

—  •^— lytio'M  (ahasgy).    1.    Wliite.    July.   V. 

Amer.    l6aO. 
ple'na  (double-jfovcrcrf).    1.   Blac  Jalf. 

N.  Amer.     1<^. 
mfhrm  (red).  1.  Bed.  Jvly.  N.  Aaiar.  iBl^ 

Traoopo'oon.  Goat's  B«ard.  (fVoi 
tragoSf  a  goat,  and  pogott,  a  beard;  keg, 
silky  bearda  of  the  seed.  Nat.  ocd^ 
CompotUet  [AsteracesBj.  lian.,  lUSy- 
genesia  l-^qualit,) 

Hardy  biennials,  yellow-flowered,  except 
otherwise  mentioned  i  aeede  in 
gust  {  common  garden-soil.    See  SA.i.SAvr. 

T.  <<m'Mm  (doubtful).   3.    Mny.    Podolia.    lilt. 

—  >loeieo'««i«  (woolly).  3.   May.    HunfpMy.   18)4. 

—  ma'Jor  (greater).    6.    May.     Auacna.    ITsB. 

—  ffWnor  (smaller).    3.    June.     Briiaia. 

—  muia'M/i*  (changraUe).   9,    Pale    Mny.    9^ 

beria.     I8I6. 

—  oHenMtiM  (eastern).  3.  June 

—  porrifofliu»  (leek-leaved.     Smtae/jfy, 

pie.    May.    England. 

—  jNfeJ'ttitf  (small).    4'    June. 

—  fVscM  (rosy).   14-   End.  May. 

Tbaqopy'buh.    GoaVs  Wheat. 


4.     Pw- 


ISJfl. 


(F: 


iragoSf  a  goat,  and  pgro*,   wheat.    NsL 
ord.,  BuckwheaU  [Poljgai 
^'Oetandria  ^'TSriggniu,) 

Hardy  dedduoos  shniba.    Oeoerally  by  hyws 

in  spring  and  autumn  s  a  moiat,  pcacy  aosL  s^s 
them  most. 

WUtn.   J■|^ 
9.     ftak. 


T.  Inuift^Uitm  (hoz-leav«i).     14 

Siberia.     1800. 
— ■  Uimceolafium  (spear-head-levued) 

July.    Siberia.     i77ti. 
—  polg^gamum  (polygamous^* 

Carolina.    1819. 


9.    Pink.    Jal^. 


Trailers.    See  Crebpebb. 

Train  Oil.    Bee  Anikai.  BCattkbs. 

Trainimo  has  for  its  object-tte  reader- 
ing  plants  more  productive  eiihcf  oC 
flowers  or  of  fmit,  by  regalaiiag  the 
number  and  position  of  their  brancbcL 
If  their  number  be  too  great  they  ov«fw 
shadow  those  below  them,  and,  by  exdad- 
ing  the  heat  and  light,  prevent  that  ^a- 
boration  of  the  sap  required  for  the 
production  of  fructification.  If  they  iia 
too  few  the  sap  is  expended  in  tlie  pK^ 
duction  of  more,  and  in  extending  tk« 
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STtrrace  of  the  leaves  reqtiired  for  the 
digestion  of  ihe  juices. 

The  position  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portant, because,  if  trained  against  a 
wall,  they  obtain  a  higher  temperature 
and  protection  from  irinds ;  and  if  trained 
niih  their  points  below  the  horizontal 
the  return  of  the  sap  is  checked.  Shy- 
Howeriiig  shrubs,  as  DVplacut  puni^eetu, 
are  made  to  blossom  abundantly,  and 
freely- flowering  slirubs,  as  Cy'tisuz  hy'- 
bridutf  are  made  to  blossom  earlier,  by 
having  their  branches  bent  below  the 
horizontal  line. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  in  the  fact, 
that  a  plant  propels  its  sap  with  greatest 
force  peipendicularly,  so  much  so  that 
the  sap  rising  in  a  vine  branch  growing 
in  a  right  line  irom  the  root,  with  a  force 
capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  will,  if  the 
branch  be  bent  down  to  a  right  angle, 
support  barely  twenty-three  inches,  and 
if  bent  a  few  degrees  below  the  horizontal 
the  column  sustained  will  not  be  more 

than  twenty  -  one 
inches.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  at  such 
angles,  gardeners 
find  the  trained 
branches  of  their 
wall- trees  rendered 
more  productive  of 
blossoms,  and  fnr- 
niMhed  with  a  small- 
er surface  of  leaves. 
A  similar  effect  is 
produced  by  train- 
ing a  branch  in  a 
waving  form,  for 
Iwo-thirds  of  its 
length  are  placed 
horizontally,  as  in 
the  accompanying  outline. 

Besides  the  usual  modes  of  training — 
for  which  see  also  Espaliebs  and  Stand- 
JJLD8 — there  are  two  other  modes  which 
deserve  notice. 

Quenouiile  Training  consists  in  training 
one  upright  central  shoot  in  summer, 
and  shortening  it  down  to  fifteen  inches 
at  the  winter  pruning,  in  order  that  it 
may,  at  that  height,  produce  branches 
rorniiDg  a  tier,  to  be  trained,  in  the  first 
instance,  horizontally.  The  shoot  pro- 
duced by  the  uppermost  bud  is,  however, 
trained  as  upright  as  possible  during  the 
summer,  and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce 
another  tier  fifteen  inches  above  the  first, 


and  so  on  until  the  tree  has  reached  the 
desired  height.  In  this  climate  it  is 
necessary  to  train  the  shoot  downwards, 
which  is  easily  done  by  tying  those  of  tbe 
first  tier  to  short  stakes,  those  of  each 
successive  tier  being  fastened  to  the 
branches  below  them.  When  the  shoots 
are  thus  arched  downwards  at  full  length, 
or  nearly  so,  they  soon  come  into  a  bear- 
ing state  ;  but  in  this  climate,  if  cut  short, 
as  the  French  do,  they  only  send  up  a 
number  of  shoots  annually.  The  plun 
answers  very  well  where  it  can  be  at  all 
times  properly  attended  to ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  the  ordinary  form 
of  dwarf  is  preferable.  Quenouilles  re< 
quire  more  time  to  be  devoted  to  tliem 
than  espaliers. 

Balloon  Training  is  forcing  downwards 
all  the  branches  of  standard  trees  till  the 
points  touch  the  earth,  and  they  have  the 
merit  of  producing  large  crops  of  iruit 
in  a  very  small  compass.  Their  upper 
parts  are,  however,  too  much  exposed  to 
radiation  at  night,  and  the  crop  from  that 
part  of  the  branches  is  apt  to  be  out  off. 

TKANSPLANTiMa  is  xuost  succcssfulIy 
performed  whenever  the  roots  are  least 
required  for  supplying  the  leaves  with 
moisture.  The  reason  is  obvious,  because 
the  roots  are  always  in  some  degree  broken, 
and  lessened  in  their  absorbing  power, 
by  the  process  of  removal.  That  such  is 
the  rationale  of  seasonable  transplanting 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  plants  in  pots, 
wiUi  reasonable  care,  may  be  transplanted 
at  any  season.  This  rule,  too,  is  sanctioned 
both  by  theory  and  practice — transplant 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  leaves  cease 
to  require  a  supply  of  sap ;  tbe  reason  for 
which  is,  that  the  vital  powers  in  the  roots 
continue  active  long  after  they  have  be- 
come torpid  in  the  branches,  and  fresh 
roots  are  formed  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  to  succeed  those  destroyed  by 
transplanting. 

For  transplanting  most  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  October  and  November  are 
the  most  successful  months.  In  trans- 
planting evergreens,  Mr.  Beaton  says : — I 
do  not  now  concur  in  the  general  belief 
that  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  evex^reens  indiscriminately.  I 
have  planted  evergreens  every  week  in 
the  year,  more  from  necessity  than  choice 
it  is  true,  but  still  the  result  of  the  whole 
convinces  me  that  a  dogmatic  adherence 
to  this  or  that  given  period  of  the  year  is 
just  as  bad  and  unphHosophical  as  the 
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old  prejudice  in  favour  of  planting  all 
kinds  of  evergreens  late  in  the  spring. 
That  vast  assemblage  of  evergreens  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Conifen, 
from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  down  to  the 
trailing  Juniper,  should  be  planted  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  according  to  the  weatL^r  after 
St.  Swithin's  day.  November,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  as  good  a  time  as  can  be 
to  remove  evergreens  of  all  kinds,  pro- 
vided that  large  balls  of  earth  be  removed 
with  them.  HolliettLaurettimu^Alalernut^ 
Phillyrecutf  and  Tree  Box  will  transplant 
as  well  in  May  and  June  as  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year — of  that  I  am  quite 
certain ;  I  have  removed  hundreds  of 
them  in  May  and  June  without  losing  a 
twig.  On  tlie  other  hand,  all  these,  and 
many  more  besides,  will  answer  as  well 
if  planted  early  in  November ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  giving  up  the  old  plan  of 
late  spring  planting  such  evergreens  as 
do  well  at  that  time,  although  we  need 
not  do  so  from  choice.  The  whole  ques- 
tion amounts  to  this  : — All  evergreens 
succeed  if  planted^n  the  autumn ;  a  great 
number  of  them  will  do  better  from  being 
planted  in  the  autumn,  and  will  not  trans- 
plant safely  except  in  the  autumn ;  while 
a  large  portion  of  them  may  be  planted 
every  day  in  the  year  ¥dth  almost  equal 
success. 

November  and  May  are  the  best  two 
months  to  remove  Boses,  All  the  yoimg 
and  tender  ones  in  pots  turn  out  in  May; 
but  for  all  those  on  their  own  roots  No- 
vember is  the  best  month  to  remove  them. 

Tiu'PA.  Water  Caltrops.   (From  calci- 

trapa,  an  ancient  instrument  in  warfare 

with  four  spikes ;  fruit  armed  with  four 

spikes,  or  horns.     Nat.  ord.,  Hippuriadi 

[Ualoragaceffi].     Linn.,  ^-Tetrandria  1- 

Monogynia.) 

Aquatici.  Seeds ;  goorl  loam,  in  a  tub  or  pond 
of  water ;  naf tans  mil  do  in  the  latter ;  the  other* 
require  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse. 

T.  bico'rnis  (two-horoed).  White.    July.  China. 

1790.     Orecnhouae  perennial. 
•—  Mtpimofta  (two>apined}.  White.  July.  E.  Ind. 

1893.    Oreenhouie  biennial. 

—  na'taru  (floating).   White,  purple.  Julj.    Eu- 

rope.    17RI.     Hardj  annual. 

—  quadrispino'aa  (four-spined).     White.    July. 

£.  Ind.     'i823.    Greenhonie  biennial. 

Trevhu'nia.  The  following  should  be 
united  to  Achimenes: — 

T.  ptUehe'Ua  (neat).    Scarlet.  August.   Jamaiea. 
1778. 

Travelleb'b  Jot.      Cle'mati*  vUa'lba 

and  (7.  vio' ma. 


Treb  CBLAKBin.  Bocco*niafrmU*attw^ 

Tree  Guards.  The  following  are  cht^p 
and  effectual : — Stakes  about  the  thick- 
ne.<<s  of  the  wrist,  seven  feet  in  length,  aiil 
tolerably  straight,  chopped  each  a  liuie 
flat  on  one  side,  some  iron  hooping,  a 
little  thicker  than  coopers  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  barrels,  with  panched  hole* 
through  it  six  inoheA  apart,  with  one  hole 
near  each  end.  Nail  Uiis  to  the  stakes 
on  tlie  chopped  side,  one  foot  from  the 
top  of  them,  and  one  foot  from  the  bottom; 
then  raise  it,  and  bend  it  ciroalariy  roond 
the  tree,  observing  that  the  hoops  aie 
placed  inside,  nearest  the  tree ;  the  holes 
left  at  each  end  of  the  hoop  are  thea 
denched  up  with  a  nail,  and  the  guard  n 
complete. 

The  following  plan  is  somewfaftt  simi- 
lar : — Procure  stakes  of  asih  or  1aFo]i,six 
feet  in  length,  or  more  if  reqniidte,  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  mod  bon 
holes  through  the  tops  and  bottoms  abooi 
one  foot  from  each  end.  Oet  a  similar  hiile 
drilled  up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  sav 
it  off  in  lengths  of  two  inches,  or  rather 
less ;  pass  a  strong  wire,  or  thick  taned 
siring,  through  one  stake,  by  the  hclea 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom ;  then  pass  it 
through  the  hole  made  in  one  of  thie  two- 
inch  pieces  at  each  end,  and  then  thitM^ 
another  stake,  separating  eaeh  stake  at 
top  and  bottom  by  a  piece  of  wood,  imtO 
you  leave  enough  to  snrroond  the  tree 
loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  spaoe  for  growth. 
Place  it  round  the  tree,  and  fasten  the 
ends  of  the  wire  or  string.  This  gnaid 
is  much  the  same  as  a  cradle  pnt  nmod 
the  neck  of  a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent 
his  gnawing  tlie  irritated  part.  Th9 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  groand,  and 
should  be  out  quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  their  sticking  into  the  grocoid. 
At  the  upper  end  they  should  have  a 
sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  and 
threaded  with  the  slope  towards  the  tree. 
The  motion  of  the  tree  will  not  in  any 
degree  be  impeded ;  and  the  bark  cannot 
be  ipjured  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may, 
for  the  guard  moves  freely  with  the  me 
in  every  direction. 

Trees  are  a  chio^  material  in  laadsci^ 
gardening.  The  varieties  in  their  shapes, 
says  Mr.  Whately,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  heads : — Some,  thick  with 
branches  and  foliage,  haw  almost  an 
appearance  of  solidity,  as  the  beech,  the 
elm,  the  lilac,  and  seringa ;  others,  thin 
of  boughs  and  of  leaves,  seem  light  and 
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aiT^S  as  the  ash  and  the  ahele,  the  com- 
moD  arbor  vitie  and  the  tamarisk. 

There  is  a  mean  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes, very  distinguishable  from  both, 
as  in  the  bladder  nut  and  the  ashen- 
leaved  maple.  They  may  again  be  divided 
into  those  whose  branches  begin  from  the 
ground,  and  those  which  shoot  up  in  a 
stem  before  their  branches  begin.  Trees 
-which  have  some  and  not  much  clear 
stem,  as  several  of  the  firs,  beLng  to  the 
former  class ;  but  a  very  short  stem  will 
rank  as  a  shrub,  such  as  the  althesa,  in 
the  latter. 

Of  those,  the  branches  of  which  begin 
from  the  ground,  some  rise  in  a  conical 
figure,  as  the  larch,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
aud  the  holly.  Some  swell  out  in  the 
middle  of  their  growth  and  diminish  at 
both  ends,  as  the  Weymouth  pine,  the 
mountain  ash,  and  the  lilac ;  and  some 
are  irregular  and  bushy  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the 
Virginian  cedar,  and  Guelder  rose.  There 
is  a  great  difiference  between  one  whose 
base  is  very  large, and  another  whose  base 
is  very  small,  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
The  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  cypress 
are  instances  of  such  a  difference;  yet  in 
both  the  branches  begin  from  the  ground. 

The  heads  of  those  which  shoot  up 
ioto  a  stem  before  their  branches  begin 
sometimes  are  slender  cones,  as  of  many 
iirs ;  sometimes  are  broad  cones,  as  of 
the  horse-chestnut;  sometimes  they  are 
round,  as  of  the  stone  pine,  and  most 
aorta  of  fruit-trees ;  and  sometimes  ir- 
regular, as  of  the  elm.  Of  this  kind 
there  are  many  considerable  varieties. 

The  branches  of  some  grow  horizon- 
tally, as  of  the  oak  ;  in  others  they  fall, 
as  in  the  lime  and  the  acacia;  and  in 
some  of  these  last  they  incline  obliquely, 
a8  in  many  of  the  firs ;  in  some  they  hang 
directly  down,  as  in  the  weeping  willow. 

Some  are  of  a  dark  green,  as  the  horse - 
chestnut  and  the  yew ;  some  of  a  light 
green,  as  the  lime  and  the  laurel ;  some 
of  a  green  tinged  with  brown,  as  the 
Virginian  cedar ;  some  of  a  green  tinged 
with  white,  as  the  abele  and  the  sage- 
ti-ee ;  and  some  of  a  green  tinged  with 
yellow,  as  the  ashen-leaved  maple  and 
the  Chinese  arbor  vitie.  The  variegated 
plants,  also,  are  generally  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  the  white  or  the  yellow,  by 
the  strong  tincture  of  the  one  or  the 
oiher  of  t.Oie  colours  on  their  leaves.  ' 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  time  to  learn 


the  species,  the  order,  and  the  proportion 
of  tints,  which  blended  will  form  beautiful 
masses ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  which  are  incompatible 
near  together.  The  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  tints  of  red  cannot  then  escape  ob- 
servation, and  the  want  of  them  through 
out  the  summer  months  must  be  regretted; 
but  the  want,  though  it  cannot  perfectly, 
may  partially  be  supplied,  for  plants  have 
a  permanent  and  an  accidental  colour. 
The  permanent  is  always  some  shade  of 
green,  but  any  other  may  be  the  acci- 
dental colour ;  and  there  is  none  which 
so  many  circumstances  concur  to  produce 
as  a  red.  It  is  assumed  in  succession  by 
the  bud,  the  blossom,  the  berry,  the  bark, 
and  the  leaf.  Sometimes  it  profusely 
overspreads,  at  other  times  it  dimly 
tinges  the  plant,  and  a  reddish -green  is 
generally  the  hue  of  those  plants  on 
which  it  lasts  long  or  frequently  returns. 
Admitting  this^  at  least  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  among  the  character* 
istic  distinctions,  a  large  piece  of  red- 
green,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  dark 
green  along  the  further  side  of  it,  and 
beyond  that  a  piece  of  light  green  still 
larger  than  the  first,  will  be  found  to 
compose  a  beautiful  mass.  Another,  not 
less  beautiful,  is  a  yellow-green  nearest 
the  eye,  beyond  that  a  light  green,  then 
a  brown-green,  and  lastly  a  dark  green. 
The  dark  green  must  be  the  largest,  the 
light  green  the  next  in  extent,  and  the 
yellow-green  the  least  of  all. 

From  these  combinations  the  agree- 
ments between  particular  tints  may  be 
known.  A  light  green  may  be  next  either 
to  a  yellow  or  a  brown-green,  and  a  brown 
to  a  dark  green,  all  in  considerable 
quantities ;  and  a  little  rim  of  dai-k  green 
may  border  on  a  red  or  a  light  green. 
Further  observations  will  show  that  the 
yellow  and  the  white- greens  connect 
easily ;  but  that  large  quantities  of  the 
light,  the  yellow,  or  the  white-greens  do 
not  mix  well  with  a  large  quantity  also  of 
the  dark  green ;  and  that  to  lorm  a  pleas- 
ing mass,  either  the  dark  green  must  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  edging,  or  a  bi'own  or 
an  intermediate  green  must  be  interposed; 
that  the  red,  the  brown,  and  the  inter, 
mediate  greens  agree  among  themselves, 
and  that  either  of  them  may  be  joined  to 
any  other  tint:  but  that  the  red-green 
will  bear  a  larger  quantity  of  the  light 
than  of  the  dark  green  near  it;  nor  does 
i  it  seem  so  proper  a  mixture  with  the 
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white-green  as  with  the  rest.  In  massing 
these  tints  an  attention  must  be  con. 
atanUy  kept  up  to  their  forms,  that  they 
do  not  lie  in  large  stripes  one  beyond 
another;  but  that  either  they  be  quite 
intermingled,  or,  which  is  generally  more 
pleasing,  that  considerable  pieces  of 
different  tints,  eacli  a  beautiful  figure,  be 
in  different  proportions  placed  near  to- 
gether. See  Clump,  Avenue,  and  Gbove. 

Tree  Mallow.     Lavn'tera  arbo'rea. 

Tree  of  Sadness.  Nycta'nUui  a'rhar 
iri'atU. 

Tree  or  Canada  Onion.  (A'Uium 
proli^/erum.)  This  is  without  a  bulbous 
root,  but  throws  out  numerous  offsets. 
Its  top  bulbs  are  greatly  prized  for 
pickling,  being  considered  of  superior 
flavour  to  the  common  onion. 

It  is  propagated  both  by  the  root  offsets, 
which  may  be  planted  during  March  and 
April,  or  in  September  and  October,  and 
from  the  top  bulbs,  which  are  best  planted 
at  the  end  of  April.  The  old  roots  are 
best  to  plant  again  for  a  crop  of  bulbs,  as 
they  are  most  certain  to  run  to  stems. 
Plant  in  rows  twelve  inches  asunder,  in 
holes  six  inches  apart  and  two  deep,  a 
siugle  offset  or  bulb  being  put  in  each. 
Those  planted  in  autumn  will  shoot  up 
leaves  early  in  the  spring,  and  have  their 
bulbs  fit  for  gathering  in  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July.  Those  inserted  in  the 
spring  will  make  their  appearance  later, 
and  will  be  in  production  at  the  close  of 
July  or  early  in  August.  They  must  not, 
however,  be  gathered  for  keeping  or 
planting  until  the  stalks  decay,  at  which 
time,  or  in  the  spring  also,  if  only  of  one 
year's  growth,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up 
and  parted  if  required  for  planting  ;  but 
when  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance, 
they  must,  at  all  events,  be  reduced  in 
size,  otherwise  they  grow  in  too  large  and 
•pindling  bunches ;  but  the  best  plan  is 
to  make  a  fresh  plantation  annually  with 
single  offsets. 

The  bulbs,  when  gathered,  must  be 
gradually  and  carefully  dried  in  a  shady 
plfiu^e,  and  if  kept  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  will  continue  in  good  state  until 
the  following  May. 

Trellis,  or  TRBniLAOE,  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  supporters  upon  which  to  train 
plants. 

Espalier  Trellis. — The  cheapest)  the 
easiest,  and  the  soonest  made  is  that 
formed  with  straight  poles  or  stakes  of 
ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  lengths  of  from 


five  to  six  or  seven  feet,  driving  thea  fa 
the  ground  in  a  range  about  a  foot  diitut, 
all  of  an  equal  height,  and  then  niM 
along  the  top  with  the  same  kind  of  po!ec 
or  rods,  to  preserve  the  whole  form  io  « 
regular  position.  They  shoold  be  fall  u 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and,  having  pointed 
them  at  one  end,  drive  them  with  « 
mallet  into  the  ground  in  a  straightnsja, 
close  along  the  row  of  trees,  t  foot  deep 
at  least.  To  render  treillage  still  stronger, 
run  two,  three,  or  more  ranges  of  nA% 
along  the  back  part  of  the  uprights,!  f'«t 
or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  ftsteoiag 
them  to  the  upright  stakes  either  «itb 
pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  orthice 
times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 

Espalier  trellis  made  of  cast-ircm  rods 
is  neater  and  much  more  donbletka 
that  made  of  wood. 

Trellis  for  Climbers,— -lyiw/t  hate  bees 
greatly  improved,  or  rather,  they  bite 
been  created  within  these  fewvears,f«« 
ten  years  ago  we  had  nothing  bat  stiko 
and  rods. 

Their  forms  are  now  various  wd 
elegant;  but  we  shall  here  only  eip1«o 
tile  manner  in  which  the  wire  trellis  for 
climbing  plants  is  attached  to  the  poti 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  strong  wire  ring  ii 


carried  round  the  pot  a  little  show  ift 
bottom.  To  this  a  sufficient  nnmber^ii 
upright  wires  are  attached  all  rono«i. 
These  upright  wires  are  pressed  d^wu 
upon  the  surfa'^e  of  the  pot  till  th?y 
reach  the  rim,  over  which  they  ire  finilj 
bent  till  they  reach  the  highest  points 
the  rim,  or  are  even  bent  a  Uule  with:* 
it.  At  this  point  they  are  secured  by  ■ 
second  ring  of  stout  wire,  adjusted  as  w 
the  drawing,  which  having  been  d«* 
the  uprights  are  directed  upwwd^  «■ 
fashioned  into  the  pattern  required-  B.j 
these  means  a  sort  of  collar  is  ftinnci 
upon  the  rim  of  the  pot,  which  prcfeaw 
ihe  trellis  from  slipping  do«^n»fti«^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  low»»  nl 
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nf  lore  keepi  it  from  nrinpng  and  bwbj- 
iag  backffarda  and  forvardB. 

Umbrella  Trrllii  is  a  form  eicellently 
•diipted  far  IFuta'ria  Sinc'niii,  and  other 
elimbere  nr  ahiub*  bdfing  long  ncemes 
of  flawm. 


PMtioHie  T'tUii,  tor  trmning  Tinw 
near  the  glass,  a  nanally  made  of  thin 
rods  of  deal  or  of  iron,  plaeed  about  a  foot 
Kpart,  and  fastened  to  tbe  frataewori  of 
tbe  bnildtng.  Mr.  Long,  Bpaufnrt  Place, 
Chelsea,  has  invented  a  moveable  wire 
trelliB,  bj  which  the  vine*  may  be  lowered 
from  the  roof,  or  placed  at  anj  angle, 
without  injnring  the  vines.  Tliis  ii  an 
picelleot  mode  of  removing  them  from 

cold.  A  Htill  fnnher improvement  vonld 
be  U>  have  the  vertiral  rod*  moveahle 
round  the  rod  horizontally  died  to  the 
rafter  or  roof ,  for  then  the  whole  trelUis 
might  be  rained  to  an  angle  with,  or  even 
close  to,  the  glaiiB,  whenever  snn  to  the 
vine  npoD  the  trellis,  or  ehade  to  tlie 
plants  within  the  house,  wan  desirable. 
TiiEKBMlla  Akerican-tbeb.    Pa'puliu 

TnF.HCHiMois  one  of  thereadiest modes 
in  tbe  gardener's  power  for  renovating 
bis  soil.  The  process  is  tbns conducted: — 
FVom  the  end  of  the  piece  of  gronnd 
where  ii  is  intended  to  begin  ta^e  oat  a 
trench  two  spades  deep,  and  twenty  inches 
wide,  and  wheel  the  earth  to  the  oppoaiic 
end  to  fill  up  and  Hnish  the  last  ridge. 
Measure  off  the  width  nf  another  trench, 
theaEtretch  thelinB,aod  mark  it  ont  with 
the  spade.  Proceed  in  thin  wi^  andl  the 
whole  of  the  ridgea  are  outlined,  afl«r 
which  begin  at  one  end,  and  fill  up  the 
bottom  of  tbe  flnttiencb  with  the  aDrfao* 
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or  **  top  spit "  of  tbe  Fewnid  one ;  then 
tahe  tbe  bottom  "  spit'  of  the  latter,  and 
throw  it  in  Eocb  a  way  over  the  other  as 
to  form  an  elevated  sharp-poinu'd  ridge. 
By  this  means  a  portion  of  fyeeh  xoil  is 
annually  t»t)Tigbt  on  the  surface  in  tb« 
place  of  that  which  the  crop  of  the  past 
season  may  have,  in  some  measore,  ex- 
banned. 

^ailnrd  TVsncAiflj  is  thus  performed: 
—Open  a  trench  two  feet  and  s  half  or 
a  yud  wide,  one  full  Hpil,  and  the  shovel- 
ling deep,  and  wheel  the  soil  from  it  to 
where  it  in  intended  to  finish  the  piece ; 
then  pnt  in  the  dung,  and  dig  it  in  viib 
the  bottom  spit  in  the  tienqhi  then  flU 
np  this  trench  with  the  top  spit,  Ac,  ot 
ttie  second,  treating  it  in  like  manner,  and 
so  on.  The  advantages  of  thia  plan  of 
working  the  soil  are,  the  good  soil  is 
retained  at  the  top,  an  important  con- 
idderation  where  the  subsoil  la  poor  or 
bad;  tbe  bottom  soil  is  enriched  and 
loosenedfor  the  penetration  and  noariah- 
ment  of  the  roots,  and,  allowing  them  to 
descend  deepar,  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
snffer  from  dronght  in  snmraer;  strong 
loit  is  tendered  oapahle  of  ahiorbing  more 
noisture,  and  yet  remains  drier  at  the 
lorfaoe  by  tVe  water  passing  down  mnre 
rapidly  to  the  subsoil,  and  it  insures  a 
tboroagb  shiOing  of  the  soil. 
In  alt  treni^hing,  whsther  one,  two,  or 
iore  spades  deep,  always,  previous  to 
igging,  pat  the  top  of  each  trench  two 
r  three  inches  di'ep  or  more,  with  all 
'eeds  and  other  Utter  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  open  one,  which  not  only  makes  clean 
digging  and  increases  the  depth  of  loose 
soil,  bnt  all  weeds  and  their  seeds  arc 
regularly  bnried  nt  nnch  a  depth,  that  the 
'  i  themselvee  will  rot,  and  their  seeds 
)t  vegetate. 

:'btji,db.  Caltrops.  (From  Irti; 
,  and  ballo,  to  project;  carpels,  or 
one  of  the  seed-vessel,  end  in  three 
ur  prnjecting  points.  Nat.  ord., 
captTi  [Zygophyllaceee].  Linn.,  lO- 
tdria  \-Mfmogynia.) 
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Triohz'tia.  (From  tricha,  in  threes,  or 
Ternary;  the  part:*  of  the  seed-pods  in 
threes.  Nat.  ord.,  Meliads  [MeliaceiB]. 
Xann.,  lO-Decandria  i-Monoayuia.) 

Wbite-flowered,  atove  everKreen  trees.  Gato 
tinn  of  ripened  ihoots  in  Mnd,  under  a  bell-glau, 
Mild  in  ft  moist,  sweet  heat,  in  April  or  autanin  ; 
thrj  loam  and  sandr  peat.  Winter  temp.,  &6** 
to  60" ;  summer,  60"  to  80°. 

T.^/andtt/o'faCglanded).   iO.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1891. 
«»  Haoane'ntia  (Havannah).  SO.  June.  Harannah. 

1794. 
— '  termina'iU  (terminal).    SO.    Jamaica.     I8S5. 

—  M/olia'ia  (three-leaved).    8.    8.  Amer.    1828. 

Trichi'nium.  (From  trichinos,  hairy; 
flowers  covered  with  knotted  hairs.  Nat. 
ord.,  Amarantfi9  [Amarantaoes].  linn., 
&-Pent€Utdria  \-Monogynxa.) 

Australian  annuals.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in 
Apnl;  pricked  out,  and  ultimately  bloomed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  {  rich,  sandj  loam  and  a  little 
peat. 

T.  alopecuroCdeum  (foxtail-like).  I.  Yellow,  red. 

June.     1838. 
'^MttngUf'ni  (Mangles').    White,  pink.    June. 

1838. 

—  5/ir/t'n^ii(StirUng's).     White,  pink.     June. 

1838. 

Trichock'ntron.  (From  thrix,  a  hair, 
and  ceniron^  a  spur;  applioatidn  not 
obvious.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchids  [Orchidaceae]. 
Lino.,  20-Oynaudria  1-Monandria.) 

StoTC  orchids,  grown  on  blocks,  gee  Obchids. 

7.  cufndidum  (white).  White,  yellow.  May.  Gua- 

tiiQ»la.     1840. 
^fu'ecum  (brown).     ^.      Green,  white.     July. 

Mexico.     1835. 

—  tfrtd(^o'/iKm  (iris-leaved).  Yellow.  September. 

Demerara.     1830. 

'^macula'tum  (spotted).  White,  purple,  Fe- 
bruary.   New  Grenada. 

*  rtfCK'roum  (curled-back).  White,  purple.  May. 
Guiana.     184S. 

Trichode'sma.  (From  ihrxx^  a  hair, 
and  <iesmo8t  a  bond  ;  anthers  bound  to- 
gether by  hairs.  Nat.  ord.,  Borayeworts 
[Boraginacea],  Linn.,  b-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynxa.) 

Stove  annual.  Sow  in  a  hotbed  early  in  spring ; 
plant  out  ibe  seedlings  in  a  sheltered,  warm  bor- 
der early  in  June. 

T.  Zeyla'nieum  (Ceylon).  4.  Blue.  August. 
Ceylon  and  W.  Australia.     1 858. 

Tricho'manks.  (From  thrix,  a  hair, 
and  manas,  soft;  the  shining  stems  appear 
like  fine  hair.  Nat.  ord.,  Fenu  [Poly- 
podiaceae],  Linn.,  24^-Cryptuyamia  1- 
Filicea.) 

Stove,  brown-spored  Ferns.    See  Fnivs. 

T.  aehWe€B/u'linm(m\l(oil-]e^rtd),  Isleof  Luson. 

—  ncutea'tum  (prickly).     May.     Isle  of  Luson. 

—  nia'tum  (winged).    June.     W.  Ind.     1834         I 

—  mngu$t9ftum  (narrowisli).  May.  Isle  of  LuBon 


».  Amrfte'ftfm  (skocUwistled).  |.  V«y.  Viiti^ 

Hardy. 

—  eri'tpum  (curled).    May.     W.  Ind.     ins. 

—  CKTms'/Mm  (curved).     April.     I»Je  of 

—  dMMe'rlum  (cut~lemoed).   April.    laleof 
^fiortbu'ndum  (maay-flowercd).   If  ay.  W.  1^ 

182S. 

•^  fufaco-wtuuc^seen*  (brownish -BuXkr-cncaJi 
May.     Isle  of  Lttsoa. 

—  gemma'twm  (budded).    April. 

—  hv^mUe  (low).     May.     Isle  of 

—  Jttv'nieum  (JavancM).    May.    Java. 

—  uui/eflium  (meum-kaved).      ApriL     Isle  d 

Luion. 

—  memftrojio'ceKm  (menkbraaoas).   A.  Mar.  W, 

Ind.    1830. 

—  obMCu'rum  (obscure).    April.     lalc  of  Loaea. 

—  pufrvultem  (very  small).   April.    lale  of  La»a. 

—  7Merci/o'/i(im  (oak-leaved).    ApriL    JamsMa. 

1844.  *^ 

—  ra'dicaiw  (rooting).    April. 

—  rkomboi'deum  (diamond-ahaped).  May.  Idcd 

Luson. 

—  «pi0a'/MM  (spiked).    May.    Jamaica.    ISM. 

Trighone  'ma.  (  From  thrix,  a  hair,  and 
nema,  a  filament ;  sUmeos  clothed  with 
minute  hairs.  Nat.  ord.»  Irid*  [Iridacee]. 
Linn.,  Z-Triandria  l-MomogyniaJ) 

Half-hardy  bulbs,  which  requtro  i^aaaat  tstal* 
ment  as  Ixias.  All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hom 
where  not  otherwise  stated. 

r.  buihoa/dium  (bulbocodium).  ^.  Bed.  Xanh. 
South  Europe.     IJSQ. 

—  ettnle'teene  (stemmed).  4.  Yellow.  Jma.  ifM, 

—  ehtonUe^tmm  (greentsb-whita;.      4. 

white.    Jun«.     1815. 

—  emleeti'num  (eelesUal).     4. 

Carolina.     ISIS. 

—  Coiyfmnm  (Columoa'a).    |. 

Itsly.     1835. 

—  emeia'htm  (crou-shaped).  ^ 

—  edu'le  (eatoble).    Soeoua. 

—  ^i/a'Uum  (thread-leaved). 

1833. 

—  longi/o'Kum  aong-leaved).  4.  Booe.  May. 

—  pudt'eum  (blushing).  ^.   Red.    Aarost 

—  purpurtt^Mcetu  (purpliah).     4.     Purnle. 

Italy.     1835. 

—  ptf'Uum  (pylium).    i.      Tallow. 

vannah. 

—  quadrafnffuium  (four-angled).  |.  Ju 

—  rumi/lo'rum  (branched-flowcred).    4. 

June.    Naples.     1830. 

—  reru'nmm  (curled-back).  4.  Red.  Jaaa.  lill. 

—  r&$eum  (rosy).    4.    Pink.     July.     liig. 

—  apeeit/eum  (showy).    4.     Rod.    Mav.     leSi. 
--  eubpitlu'etre  (rsther  boggy).    |.    Liiae,  white. 

Ionian  Isles. 

—  for/«o'««m  (twisted-toavMO.  A.  rcOow.  Mav. 

183S.  ' 

TRrcHOPE'TALUic.  ( FroTO  tkrix^  a  her, 
andpelaion,  a  petal ;  flowers  fringed  invade. 
Nst.  ord.,  LU^'worts  [Liiiaceej.  Tin^  ^ 
%'Hexandria  l-MonoyyniaJ) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous  perenniala,  ftote  Ckifi* 
Division  in  spring;  rich,  sandv  loam  aad  a  l^ftlf 
peat.     Winter  temp.,  38^  to  45^. 

T.  ^d'n/^  (slender).    3.    Orecniak.    Jat*.    ISSlL 

—  etellu'tum  (starry./evererf).  1.  Wlula.  AaaL 

1830.  ^^ 

Trxchopi'lia.     (From  ihriM,  a  i«^r, 
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and  fnhfif  a  cap ;  Bumxnit  of  the  column 
irith  tufts  of  hair.  NaU  ord.,  Orchids 
[Orohidaeeie].  LinD.,  20-Q^nandria  1- 
Monandria,    Allied  to  Aspasia.) 

Sunre orchids,  grown  in  ba-ikets    Set  Oacni ds. 
To  eoccffnea  {wA-flowered).   Ked,  purple.   ApriJ. 
Central  Ameriea.     1849« 

—  WrtUit  (tvf'Med'petrtted),     f.      White,  red. 

Janujury.    Mexico.    16i5. 
-^  — —  p^UidA  (pale).   White.  January.   Guati- 
mala.    1844. 

—  ma'vtf  (sweet).  White,  purple.  April.  Central 

America.     18A3. 

Tbichoba'nthes.  Snake  Gonrd.  (From 
thriXy  a  hair,  and  cMthos^  a  flower;  floweni 
fiioged.  Nat.  ord.,  Cucurbits  [Gucarbita 
eese].    Linn., 21-lfo;td?cta  \0'J)ecandria,) 

StoTC,  white-flowered  annuals.  Seeds  in  a 
•weet  hotbed  in  March,  potted  and  grown  in  a 
plant-atoves  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  fibrj 
l*cat.  The  great  length  of  the  cticumber-like 
•eed-Tessel  ia  interesting. 

T.  angufna  (common.   Snake).  4.   May.  China. 

17SS. 
— '  «oJiiArf ««  (aerpent-like).    St.    August.    Ca- 

bello.     1844. 
<— ^aiaia'/a(hand-lcaDetf).   July.    E.  Ind.   1825. 

Tbicho'sma.  Hair  Orchis.  (From 
thriSf  a  hair,  and  komtos,  om  amen t  N  at. 
ord..  Orchids  [Orchidaces].  Linn.,  20- 
Gynandria  \-Monandiria,) 

8toTe  orchid,  grown  in  a  basket.  See  OacHina. 

T.  etMi'Mf  (sweet).    1.    White,  yellow.  June.    £. 
Ind.     1840. 

Tbico'bynb.     (From  treis^  three,  and 

Moryne,  a  club ;   form  of  the  seed-pod. 

VeA,  ord.,  Lilyworls  [LiliacesB].     Linn., 

G-Hexandria  i-Monoyyuia,      Allied    to 

Anthericam.) 

Hmlf-hardy,  white-flowered,  herbnceona  peren- 
nials, from  New  Hoiland.  Division  and  seeds ; 
riefa,  sandy  loam  ;  a  Tcry  sheltered  place,  or  a  cold 
pit,  or  a  eool  greenhouse  in  winter. 

T.  eMtior  (Ulkr).    S.    June.     1834. 
^— ero'Ara  (rough).     1.     1820. 
—  Mifmjtle*  (uinple>elemine<<).     1.    July.     1833. 
Biennial. 

Tbiehta'us.     Winter^reen.      (From 

trient,  one-third  ;  low  growth.    NaL  ord., 

PrinwworU    [Primulaceae].      Linn.,    7- 

Jleptandria  1-Monoyynia.) 

Hardy,  white < flowered,  herbaceous  perennials. 
Seeds  under  a  hand-light ;  diTiaiuns  of  the  plant 
in  spring;  light,  rich  soil.  Pretty  little  planu, 
veiiuiring  a  shady  situation. 

T-  Ameria^na  (American).    4*   July.    N.  Amer. 

1816. 
—  Europ4ifa  (European).    4.    May.    Britain. 

Tbi70'i.iuk.  Trefoil.  (From  tret^ 
three,  and  folium^  a  leaf;  three-leaved. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plains  [Fabacese]. 
lADJX.<f^\jl 'Diadelphia  ^-Decandria,) 

Seeds  in  the  open  ground,  and  divisione  of  tha 
terbaceoua  perenaials ;  light,  rich  loam* 


HABDY  HBBBACEOUB. 
T.  MMtum  (winged).    ^.    nesh.    June.    South 
Europe.     1880. 

—  aipifnum  (alpine).  4.  Purple.   July.    Europe. 

1774. 

—  Jrmeni'oeiiai  (Armenian).    I.     Bed.     July. 

Armenia.    1830. 

—  Armefnium  (Armenian).    I.  Cream.    August. 

Armenia.     1820. 

—  ba'dium  (brown).  ^.   Yellow.   July.  Pyrenees. 

—  G«<pi/o'«um( turfy),  i.  Purple.  July.  Switzer- 

land.   1813. 

—  comf^tum  (tufted).  ^.  White.  June.  America. 

J  798. 
^  CtMM/niifCttsson'a).  I.  Blue.  July.  .Sicily.  1826. 

—  e^legant  (elegant).    4.    Pale  red.    July.    Eu- 

rope.    1823. 

—  erfmium  (choice).  ^.  Purple.  June.  Dahuria. 

1820. 

«/A'>lo'n«m  (white-flowered).    4.    White. 

June.    Altai. 

—  LaM'niim  (Latin).  1.  White,  red.  June.  Italy. 

—  lupimt'eter  (lupinaater).    1^.    Purple.    July. 

Siberia.    1741. 

a/6(/Ta'nim  (white-flowered).  White.  July. 

Siberia.    1818. 

—  me'dium  (mediate.  CoW'grase).  3.  Purple.  June. 

England. 

—  N&rieum  (Norie).  I.  Cream.  July.  Carinthia. 

1831. 

—  ocAro/eu'evm  (yellowish-white).    1.    Sulphur. 

May.    England. 

—  Pofmo'tticttm  (Pannonian).   1.  White,  yellow. 

June.     Hungary.     1752. 

—  Pennsytna'nieum  (Pennsylvanian).     I.    Bed. 

July.    N.  Amer.    1811. 

—  |>A|f«o'ife«  (bladdery).  4.  Beddish.  June.  Hun- 

gary.   1803. 

—  jsro/e'nM  (meadow.  Commmi  Clover).  3.  Pur- 

ple.   July.    Britain. 

—  pwtTNira'sceiu  (purplish).    1.    Purple.   June. 

Siberia.    1810. 

—  rtfpenM  (creeping.  White  Clover).   14.  White. 

July.     Britain. 

— pentaphy'tlum  (flre-leaved).    4.    White. 

June.    Britain. 

—  rufbena  (red).    1^.    Dark  red.    South  Europe. 

1033. 
-^  rupe'$tre{Toe\C).  1.  White.  June.  Naples.  1820. 

—  triehoee'phalum  (hairy-headed).     1.     Cream. 

June.    Caucacus.     1827. 

—  un^o^rum  (one-flowered).     ^.     Blue.    June. 

Italy.     1800. 

Ster'nbergia'num  (Sternberg's),  i.  White. 

June.    8outh  Europe.     1823. 

—  vitgxnaftum  (sheathed).  1.  Pale  yellow.  Switier- 

land.    I819. 

HARDY  ANMUAT.8. 
T.  Boce&ni  (Boccon's).   4.    Pale  purple.    Juae^ 
Spain.     1830. 

—  Aracteo'/iim  (/orjre-braeted).  1.  Purple.  Junel 

Morocco.     1804.    Biennial. 

—  ce'rnvum  (drooping),    1.    Pale  purple.    June. 

Spain.     1830. 

—  et'iitftem  (girded).  1.  Pale  yellow.  June.  1820. 

—  cong^etum  (crowded),   i.   White,  red.    June* 

South  Europe.     1820. 

—  ConetantinopoHtafnum  (Constantinople),     i. 

Yellow.    June.    Turkey.     I820k 

—  erinafctum  (prickly).     ^,     Pale  red.     June. 

Iberia.     1818. 

—  /iica'^Mm  (tinted).     1.    Yellow.    June.    Cali- 

fornia.    1834. 

—  getne'ilum  (twinspikei),    4*    Yellow. 

Apain.    1818. 
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r.  ^oMmm  (globe-ihaped).    I.    Farp1«.    Jalj. 

LcTAnt.    1713. 
"  Mrtum  (hairy).  1.  Purple,  /olr.  Barbary.  1817- 
ptVfum  (painted).  1.  Purple.  July.  1800. 

—  fnearfiia'/ttm  (flfBh-coloured).  I.   Fleah.  July. 

Italy.     15g0. 

MoliiufrU  (lloliner't).    1.    Wliite,  red. 

Jttlr.     South  Europe.     1890. 

—  inierm^dium  (intermediate).  1.  White.  June. 

Italy     1 890. 
•  jri/a4&WtVfi»in(KiUlber»\    1.    Pale  purple. 

July.     Hungary.    1818. 
— /oirofpuJ*  (hare'i-foot).  1.  Red.   July.    Spain. 

1827* 

—  i€^pa'cettm  (burr-like),    i.    Pale  red.    July. 

Montpelier.     1787i 

—  Hgt/ttieum  (iorafre-Uke).  ^.  White,  red.  June. 

Spain.     1810. 

—  mmlaaa'nthum  (dark-flowered).  I.  Purple.  July. 

I8S4. 

—  mar¥timum  (iea).     4*     '^^  purple.     June. 

Britain. 

—  numta'num  (mountain).     I.     White,     July. 

Europe.     1786. 

—  9b»eu'rum  (obscure).  ^.  Purple.  June.   Italy. 

1894. 
-^ptt'liidumiptLye-flowfred),    1.    White.    June. 
Hunpr?.     1803. 

—  Pmritie'nMe  (Parisian),     i.     Yellow.     Jane. 

Prance. 
^^  parvi fief  rum  (imall -flowered).  4*  White.  June. 
Hungary.     1890. 

—  |»ro««'mAnM  (MnK<down.    Hop),    I.   Yellow. 

June.    Britain. 
•^  purpu'reittn  (purple).  1.  Purple.  Jane.  France. 
1810. 

—  r^/fe'Mim  (bent-back).  1.   Purple.   July.  Vir- 

ginia.    1704. 

—  Mra'M/«  (rock).  ^.  Pale  white.  June.  Swiuer- 

land.     1818.    Biennial. 

—  tpedo'tum  (thowy).  1 .  Yellow.  June.  Candia. 

1759. 
— -  ipkmroee'phi^on  (round-headed),    i*    White- 
June.     V.  Africa.     1890. 

—  gquarro'tum  (spreading).  ^,  Pale  purple.  July. 

Spain.     lOlO. 

—  -^^ Jia'vieant  (yellowish).    ^.    Pale  yellow. 

July.    Pisania.     1817* 
^9trfetum  (erect).     I.    White.    July.    South 

Europe.    1 805. 
^  tumve'olens    (sweec-sCented).      4<      Purplish. 

July.     Italpr.     ISVO. 
— >  wpPnnm  (flat-lying).    ^.     Pale  purple.   June. 

.South  Europe.     I8i6 

—  tenuiflo'rum  (fine-flowered).  ^.  Pale  red.  July. 

Iraly.     1893. 
•-  tenui/n'lium  (flne-leaved).  ^.  June.  Italy.  1836 

—  tomentn'gum  (downy).  |.  Purple.  June.  South 

Europe.    1640. 

Trioo'nia.  (From  trcis^  three,  and 
fonu,  an  angle ;  the  frait  three-angled. 
Nftt.  ord.,  Milkw'trU  [Polygalaoese]. 
Tiinn.,  \%-Monadelphia  2-Peniandria.) 

Store  ererrreens.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat  t  sandy, 
flhry  losm.  and  a  little  rough  peat  and  leaf-mould. 
Winter  temp  ,  64°  to  65*  {  summer,  60"  to  85". 

T.  tte'rix  (smooth).  White.  June.   Guiana.    1838' 
■— •J/Zo'f a  (shaggy).  Yellow,  red.   Cayenne.  1830- 

Trigoni'diuh.  (From  tri^nna,  a  tri- 
angle,  and  eidos^  lilce;  resemblance  of 
several  parts  of  the  plant.     Nat.  ord., 


Orehidt  [Orchidaoes].  linn.,  20-(?jfMa> 
dria  l-MonnndritL,) 

StoTe  orehlda,  from  Deaaenra,  growa  m  paib 
See  OacniDe. 

T.  aemminaftum  (poiste^     1.    3t»mw  euiet 
1834. 

—  acw'/vm  (sharp/.    Choeolate. 

—  Bgertimia*mum  (Sir  P.  Egertoo'e).    14-   Vkis 

brown.    Year. 

—  obiy^ntm  (blunt-peJoletf)-    I*    Oi 

June.  1834. 
^rVngena  (gaping).     Tellav, 

18')9- 

—  te'nue  (alender).  Brown,  pwrple.   May.   I(9i. 

Tra'iiruM.     (From  trilix^  triple;  the 

parts  of  the  flower  in  threes.     Kst.  ord, 

Parida  [TrilliaceaB],    Linn.,  H  ffesamdrm 

S-Trigynia,    Allied  to  Paris.) 

Rardy,  North  American,  tuherotts-r«etc4  per. 
ennials.  Dimion  of  the  toberoue  rooca,  aad  by 
«eeds ;  sandy  peat-border,  or  kept  ••  alpiae  plaaM. 

r.  Cnteshmi  (Cateshy's).    ^,    Red.    May.    ItM. 

•^  ctfmuum  (drooping).  \\.  Wliite.  ApfiL  \7Vk- 

—  ere'etum-a'lbum  (upright- white).    ^.    Vaite. 

April.     1700. 

—  erpthrora'rpHm  (red- fruited).    ^. 

May.    1811. 

—  grand* H&rum  i  large-flowered).      4> 

Jufy.    1799 

—  nem&smm  (larf-e-nerred).  ^.  Red.  ApttL  itW. 

—  ohonaftum  (rerersed-egg-lewerrf)*      4- 

April.  1810. 
^petiolaftum  (foivr-leaf-etalkcd).     4* 

April.  1811. 
— /iti'mi/Mm  (dwarf).    ^.    Red.    May.     !•!%. 

—  etffWsum  (/onf -styled).  ^.    Bed.   ApriL   Ifl 

—  unduMtum  [mKfj'peimied),    4*     Bed. 

1818. 

Trto'pterys.  (From  ireis,  three,  and 
pieron,  a  wing;  carpels,  or  diriskms  of 
seed-vessel,  three-winged.  NaL  otd^ 
Afalpiffhuids  [Malpigbiaceie].  linn.,  16- 
Monaidelphia  %-Decandria») 

Stove  twiners.  Cuttings  of  etuHhy  eidt  ahaeh^ 
any  time  in  aummer,  in  sand,  under  m  beii-glaai, 
and  in  a  brisk,  swret,  moist  bocton-heat ;  eaady 
loam  and  flhry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  «^  to  S^s 
summer,  6o°  to  86^. 
r.  Jamaicf'n$U  (Jamaiea).  10.  Yellow.  Ji 

1839. 
~  <«'d<(a  (nhining-lMwed).    Pink.    May. 
1838. 

—  aeri'eea  (silky-leered).   6.    Telloc    8.  Abss. 

1833. 

Trio'steum.  Feverwort-  (From  trem^ 
three,  and  osUoHy  a  bone;  three  honj 
seeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Cnpri/oiU  [Caprifoti- 
aceffi].  Linn.,  5-Pe»foni/nui  l-.l/oiMfftfsa. 
Allied  to  the  Honeysuckle.) 


Hardy,  North  American,  herheeeoua 
Division  of  the  plant  in  sprioir.  or  cuttings  of  ^e 
young  ahoota  under  a  hand-lirht  in  tbebt^iuninf 
of  the  summer  I  light,  aaady  aoil  Mid  m  lioia 
leaf- mould. 

T.  angusli/ofUum  (narrew-leeTed).     I. 

June.     1699. 
— i  |Mf/oifa'ftim  (leat-stem«piereed)*   t*  Derki 

Juoe.    17S«« 
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Tbipha'sijl.  (From  triphasioa,  triple; 
ealyx  three-toothed,  and  three  petals. 
Nat.  ord.,  GitronworU  [Aurantiaceae]. 
Liion.,  b  Pentandria  \-Monoifynia.) 

Or«enho«ue  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of 
ripened  shoots,  at  least  those  getting  firm  at  the 
bftse,  in  sandf  soU.  in  May,  under  a  bell-glass, 
with  a  sweet  bottom-beat;  flbry,  sandy  loam  and 
a  little  peat  and  dried  cow-dang.  Winter  lemp., 
40^  to  60° ;  summer,  00°  to  80°. 
r.  Mfolia'ta  (three-leaved.  Little  Orange),  T 
White.    June.    China.     1798. 

Tbipolt.     J'ster  tripo'Hum, 

Tbipti'lion.  (From  treist  three,  and 
piilon,  a  feather;  the  divisions  of  the 
pappus,  or  seed-crown.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
pcsUes  [Asteraceae].  Linn.,  Id-Stfngenesia 
l-^qtialis.) 

Rardy  annuals,  from  Chili.  Seeds  in  a  sliftht 
botbed  in  the  beginning  of  April;  plants  pricked 
out,  and  either  planted  out  in  a  Mheltered  place 
at  the  end  of  Hay,  or  bloomed  in  pots  in  a  cool, 
airy  greenhouse ;  rich,  light  soil. 
T.  cortfi/o'/ium  (heart-leaved),    i.    White.  July. 

18S4. 
-— jrpino'rom  (spiny).    4.    Blue.    July.     1837' 

Trista'nia.     (Named  after  Tristan,  a 
French    botanist.      Nat.   ord..    Myrtle 
blooms   [MyrtacefB].      Linn.,   \^-Polya- 
delphia  2-Polyandria.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from  New 
Holland.  Cuttings  of  young,  stubby  side-shoots, 
or  the  points  of  shootB.  two  or  three  inches  long, 
when  getting  a  little  firm  at  the  ba«e,  in  sand. 
under  a  glanB.  in  April  or  Majr ;  sandy,  fibry  loam. 
and  a  little  peat  and  charcoal.  Winter  temp.,  35° 
to  45°. 

T.  arbore'seen*  {tTff'lxke).     10.    1820. 
-- con/e'r^a  (crowdi'd).     fl.     August.     1806. 

—  macrophy'lia  (large-leaved).  50.  White.  June. 

1800. 

—  werei/o'/ia  (oleander-leaved).  6.    July.    180t. 

Tritele'ja.  (Frnra  /rets,  three,  and 
ieleios,  complete;  parts  of  the  flower  and 
firuit  in  threes.  Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts 
[LiliaceflB].  Linn.,  Q-Hexandria  IMono- 
fynia.    Allied  to  Brodisea.) 

Very  pretty  little  bulbs  for  a  front  border.    Oflf- 
«et-bulbs ;   sandy  loam,  peat,  and   leaf-mould ; 
protected  in  a  dry  border  from  frost  and  damp  in 
winter,  or  sftved  In  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
T.  «»'r«i  (golden).     1.    Yellow.    April.    Monte 

Vidro.     18:18. 
-^  frandi/lo'ra  (lar^e-flowered).    White.    July. 

N.  Amer.     I8j6 
m^  St^jta  {\oo9e'Umheilrd'\.    U.   Dark  blue.    July. 

Calitornia.     1833. 
^^rnntjlt/ra  (one-flowered).      1.     DIue.      July. 

Bitenos  Ayres.     1836. 

Tbi'toma.  (From  treisj  three,  and 
iemrto,  to  cat ;  three  sharp  edges  of  the 
ends  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Lily  worts 
[LiliaceiB].  Linn.,  QHexandria  \-Mono- 
yynia.  Allied  to  Veltheimia.) 
Oreeohouse,  oran^e-flowcred  bulbs,  from  tho 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Division,  and  by  snr^m 
from  the  roots ;  rich,  sandy  soil ;  as  they  bio  >n 
late,  they  are  better  for  the  protecrion  of  a  ooid 
pit  in  late  autumn  and  winter. 
T.  BtfrcAe^//ii  (Barcheira).    1^.    18)6. 

—  nufdia  (intermediate).    9.    April.     1780. 

—  p»'fln7a  (dwarO.     !•     September.     1774* 

—  uoafria  (uvaria).    a.    August.     17 07. 

Tbito'nta.  (From  /rt/on,  a  weather- 
cock ;  variable  direction  of  the  stHmena. 
Nat.  ord.,  Irids  [Iridaceffi].  Linn.,  3- 
Triandria  1-Monogynia.     Allied  to  Ixia.) 

Bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  cul- 
ture, see  I'xiA. 

T.  anigozanthaiflo'ra  (anigozanthus-flowered).  |i 
Yellow.    June.     1835. 

—  at/readcolden).    8.    Orange.    July.    1846. 

—  Cajve'nnt  (Cape).  I.  White.  September.  1811. 

—  co'nco/or (one-coloured).  I .  Yellow.  May.  181 1 . 

—  eroca'ta  (MifTron).    i.    Orange.    June.     17^8. 

—  cri'gpa  icurltd'leaved),  i-  Flesh.  April.  1787. 

—  rfeu'»/a  (blasted),    f     Fulvid.     Mav.     1774. 

—  fenestra' ta  (windowed).  U.  Yellow.  May.  1801. 

—  fia'oa  (yellow).  ^.  Yellow.  February.  1780. 
—/ttcaVa  (painted).  Red.  yellow.  May.  1813. 
— /ineo'Ja  (lined).    ».    Variegated.     May.    177*. 

—  lony»;^e/ro (long-flowered).  I.White.  May,  1774. 

—  minia'ta  (vermilion).  ^.  Scarlet.  August.  179*. 

—  odorn'tt  (fragrant).    4.    Yellow.   June.    1829. 

—  pa'ltidn  {va\eU     1.     White.    August.     180fl. 

—  pectina'tn  {covah-K'arfed).  I .  Yellow.  May.  18«5. 

—  r<r/r«'c/a  (refracted).  1.    Yellow.     May.    1816. 

—  Roche'nsis  (De  la  Roche).  1.  Yellow.  August. 

1811. 

—  ro'wa  (rosy).    1^.    Pink.    June.     1793. 

—  aecuri'gera  (axe- bearing),  i-  Brown-  May.  1774. 

—  «7va'/frfa  (squalid).    4.    Ilufous.    May.    1774. 

—  «<ri«'*«  (channelled).    1.    Blue.    May.     18M. 

—  tenui/lo'ra  (»lenHer- flowered).      1.     Yellow. 

April.     1811. 

—  »f'Wd/«  (green).     J.     Green.    July.     1/88. 

—  #on/Ao'j7/i7a  (tellow.  spotted).  1.  Red,  yellow, 

June.     1825. 

Tri'xis.  (From /riar««,  triple;  triangu- 
lar seed-vessel.  Nat.  ord.,  Composites 
[AsteraeecB].  Linn.,  19  Syngenesia  4- 
Necessaria.) 

White-flowered,  blooming  in   August.    Bene" 
cin^des  by  seed  in  open  ground  in  April ;  nurieu' 
ta'ta^  by  cuttintrs  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  ii 
May ;  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  pro 
tection  of  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter. 

T.  auriculafta  (eared).  1.  B-asil.  1 827.  Erergreec 

—  «eAeciO''<fM  (groundsel-like).  14.  Chili.    1831. 

Annual. 

Troche'tia.  (Named  after  i)M/rocA<rf, 
the  celebrated  French  physiolojrist.  Nat 
ord.,  Byttneriads  [Byttneriacese].  Linn., 
IQ-Monadelphia  8'Polyandria.  Allied  to 
Dombeya.) 

StoTe  evergreen  shrub.  Cuttings  of  ripened 
■hoou  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gla»»,  in  March,  and 
inserted  in  a  aweet  bottom-heat ;  sandy  peat  and 
fihry  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  broken  free- 
stone. Winter  temp.,  55<»  to  65°;  summer,  flS" 
to  88*. 

T.  grandiJMra  (large-flowered).    6.    White,  jel* 
low.    Mauritius.    1844. 
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Dark  orange.  Hay. 
1^.  May.  Caueaaua. 
S.    Mar.    Britain. 


Trochoca'rpa.  (From  trochot, a  wheel, 
And  karpoSf  a  fruit.  Nat.  ord.,  Epacridx 
[Epacridaceea].  Linn.«  6-Pentandria  1- 
Monogynia,    Allied  to  Styphelia.) 

Greenhouae  ercrfpreen  tree.  Cuttinn  of  the 
poiota  of  jroung  shoota,  or  itubby,  anort  side- 
•hoota  getting  firm  at  the  baae,  in  aand,  under  a 
t>cU-glaaa,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame  or  pit,  anjr 
time  in  spring  or  lummer;  aandj,  fibry  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  40°  to  48°.  More  heat  and  moisture 
after  flowering,  and  plenty  of  air  and  light  before 
the  end  of  autumn. 

r.  lamrffnm  (laurel-like).  S5.  Yellow.  June. 
N.  Holland.     1H20. 

Tbo'luus.  Globe-Flower.  (From  trol^ 

the   German  for  round;    the    globular 

flowers.    Nat  ord.,  Crowfuots  [Ranunoa- 

laceae].  Linn.,  1^-Polyandria  Q-Polygynia, 

Allied  to  Helleborus.) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered,  herbaceous  planta. 
Divisions  of  the  plant  in  spring;  light,  loamy 
•oil,  rather  moist. 

T.  ocau'/tt  (stemleas).  ^.  July.  Cashmere.    18ii. 

—  acont7f/(//Jia  (aconitum-leaved).  3.  Mar.  1820. 

—  if //a' jcu«(  Altaian).     May.    Altai.     1830. 

—  Jmerica'ntM  (American).    |.    May.    N.  Amer. 

1805. 

—  A*it^ticuM  (Aaiatie).    1^. 

Siberia.     17S9. 
->  Cttuea^MicuM  (Caucasian). 
I8I7. 

—  Buropa'iu  (European). 

t/lf>ut  (white).  1.  Whitish.  June.  Britsin. 

— Au'mt'/M  (dwsrf).  I.  May.  Austria.    I8OO. 

—  Ledebou'rii  (Ledebour's).    S.    May.     Siberia. 

1827. 

^•napellifu'Hiu  (napellus  •  leared).  S.  May. 
Europe. 

^  po'hc/iM  (spreading).  1.  Orange.  May.  Si- 
beria.   I8OO. 

—  ilteJertVniif  (Rieder's).    May.   Siberia.  1838. 

Tbopx'olum.  Indian  CresK.  (From 
tropaion,  a  trophy.  NaL  ord.,  Jndltn 
Cresses  [TropsBolaces].  Linn.,  S-Oc- 
tandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Annuals,  by  seed  in  the  open  ground  in  April ; 
tuberous,  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  by  cuttings ; 
the  others  by  seeds;  also  by  cutrings  in  sandy 
loam  any  time  during  sprinir  and  summer  and 
early  autumn ;  a  rich,  li|;ht  soil  suits  them  best. 
The  beat  tuberous  kinds  multiply  their  tubers  if 
the  young  shoots  are  laid  in  the  ground  as  they 
commence  growing.  A  tuber  will  generally  form 
at  the  bends :  none  of  them  will  stand  frost, 
unless  the  hardy  tuberous  ones,  and  they  had 
better  be  lifted  and  kept  in  dry  sand  until  apring. 

HARDY   ANNUALS. 
T.  mafjut  (greater),    fl.    Orange,  yellow.    July. 

Peru.     I6b6. 
aflro-aangu^neum  (dark  red),    t.     Dark 

red.     August.     Peru. 

—  mj'iiua  (smaller).  1.  Orange,  yellow.  August. 

Peru.     1590. 

HALF-HARDT  TUBERS. 
T.  hraehjf'ceraM  (ahort-horned).    Yellow.    Chili. 
1830. 

—  eah^/^  (eatable).  0.  Orange.  March.  Chili.  184!. 
^~  MtiwUziu'num  (Mr.  Mori(x's).  0.    Yellow,  red. 

Jttli.    Cumaoa.    Ib89. 


T.  tttben^amm  (tnberoua-rooted).  S.  THkw,  mL 
September.    Pern.     ISSfl. 

—  umbetiartum  (umbelled).     3.      B<Me, 

June.    Pilahum.    I84fl. 

GREENHOUSE  BTEROREEKS,   &C. 
r.  9du'»cum  (hooked).     S.      Yellow.     Ai 
New  Granada.    1810. 

—  mMU*reum  (axure).   S.    Blue.    Ocfober.    CkA 

1 84S.     Herbaceoua. 

—  erenati/li/rum  (scoUopcd-flowcrcd).  S.  Y^Dmm. 

June.     Peru.     184S.     Herbaccoaa. 

—  hn'hridum  (hybrid).  4.   Orange.    July.    Fera. 

—  Jurru'Uii  (Jarratt'a).     IS.      dcailcc,  yeUaw. 

Santiago.    1836. 

—  Lobbiafnum  (Lobh's).  6.  Oran|re.  Novaiabct. 

Columbia.     184S.     Herbaoeooa. 

—  tnafju*  ftvfre'frUfnu  (larger  Aouble^floweted).  f. 

Orange,  yellow.     August.     Periu    Ifift. 

—  mPtuu  ftt/rf'pte'ito  (amaller  doublr-flowered). 

I.    Orange,  yellow.     Pens.     1S96. 

—  peregrifnum  (stracgliog).    3.    Teikrw.    Ja«f. 

New  Granada.     18l«. 

—  pinnt/tum  (leaflcted-Zovere^.  9,  YcUow.  Jvam, 

Peru. 

—  poiyphif*itum  (maakj'ltxftd).    9.    Oraafe,  ycU 

low.    June.    Chili.     I8S7. 

—  apeeio'tum  (showy),  fl  Sccrlct.  Jane.  8. 

I816.     Herbaceoua. 
— /ri'eoto'rvM  (three-coloured).    Orang 
July.    Valparaiao.     1838. 

Tbowbl.  This  implemeiit,  made  of 
iron,  from  twelve  to  six  inches  long  in 
the  plate,  and  half  as  broad,  hollowed  like 
a  scoop,  and  fixed  on  a  short  handle  ts 
hold  with  one  hand,  is  cooTenient  io 
removing  small  plants  wTch  a  ball  or 
lump  of  earth  about  their  roots;  liftiag 
bulbous  flower-roots  after  the  flowenaf 
id  past  in  summer,  planting  bolbs  in 
patches  or  little  clumps  Aboat  the  bordns, 
for  digging  small  patches,  also,  is  the 
borders,  and  sowing  hardy  annnal  flower- 
seeds;  likewise  for  filling  moold  into 
small  pots,  stirring  the  snrfaoe  of  the 
earth  in  pots,  and  fiesh  earthing  theis 
when  necessary. 

Truffle.  Tu'ber  fnagnetium^  Pied> 
montese  Tmffle;  T.  Bo*rckii^  Italy;  T. 
moacha'ltim,  Mask  Tmffle,  near  Bath; 
T,  ciba'riumj  Common  Truffle,  KnglaadL 
But,  besides  the  tubers,  there  are  ot)i«r 
edible  fungi  known  as  truffles,  viz.,  Hy^ 
drobo'lUes  tula'siuri,  Spye  Park,  Wtlu; 
Meltigona'tter  Broomeia'ttus,  Red  Truffle^ 
near  Bath. 

These  edihle  fungi  have  not  yet  been 
cultivated  in  England,  though  the  Pnx»- 
siaos  have  succeeded  in  making  them  a 
garden  tenant,  and  Comte  de  Bmth  has 
been  equally  successful  in  Italy.  The 
latter  cultivates  the  Piedmont  TmfBe, 
and  his  process  is  this : — He  either  ea* 
ploys  the  soil  where  the  truffle  is  found, 
or  he  prepares  an  artificial  soil  of  sevaa 
parts    good    garden    earth,    two    wti^ 
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pulyerized  clayey  soil,  and  one  oak  saw- 
dust, intimately  mixed.  Decayed  oak 
or  beecb  leaves  woald  be  better,  probably, 
than  the  sawdust.  If  the  natuial  soil 
was  used,  he  trenched  it  two  feel  deep, 
removing  all  the  large  stones,  and  adding 
oak  sawdust  if  necessary,  and  about  one- 
iontli  of  powdered  snail'Shells  if  the 
■oil  was  too  stiff. 

Choosing  an  aspect  rather  exposed  to 
the  north  than  the  south,  where  no  re- 
flected rays  could  fall  upon  it,  with  every 
precaution  to  insure  its  being  thoroughly 
soaked  with  pure  rain-water,  and  alter 
waiting  a  day  or  two,  till  it  was  in  a 
proper  state  of  moisture,  he  made  rows 
half  a  foot  deep,  and  in  these,  at  six 
inches  distance,  he  placed  good  and  sound 
truflSes,  each  of  them  being  surrounded 
with  two  or  three  handsful  of  oak  saw- 
dust, taking  care  to  mark  the  rows  accu- 
rately. Kidges  were  then  made  over  each 
row,  to  prevent  the  truffles  being  injured 
by  too  abundant  moisture.  The  bed  was 
then  left  till  the  following  autumn,  wiih 
no  other  precaution  than,  in  dry  weather, 
to  take  care  that  it  did  not  become  too 
dry.  The  result,  we  are  informed,  was 
sn  abundant  harvest  every  year  from 
October  to  January. 

Bradley,  writing,  in  1726,  of  the  culti- 
wation  of  the  truffle  in  England,  says, 
that  the  truffle  may  be  easify  cultivated 
where  there  are  woods  or  coppices  of  oak 
or  hazel,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
Btiff,'  or  inclining  to  chalk.  The  soil 
where  they  are  most  found  is  a  reddish 
sandy  loam ;  this  will  then  be  the  best 
for  our  purpose,  especially  if  it  has  lain 
long  uncultivated.  When  we  are  thus 
provided  with  the  proper  soil,  we  must 
be  sure  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed  till  we 
are  ready  to  plant,  which  will  be  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
eember,  if  the  weather  be  open ;  for  then 
the  truffles  are  to  be  found  in  their  full 
ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  one  may 
find  them  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which 
is  the  time  when  the  seeds  are  prepared 
for  vegetation.  It  is  in  the  last  state 
that  one  ought  to  gather  truffles  for  plant- 
ing, or,  at  least,  they  should  be  in  perfect 
ripeness.  The  proper  soil  and  these 
rotten  truffles  being  found,  we  may 
begin  our  work  as  follows  :— Open  a  spot 
of  ground  of  a  convenient  space,  and 
take  out  the  earth  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  screen  it,  that  it  may  be  as  fine 
6B  possible ;  then  lay  about  two  or  three 


inches  thick  of  this  fine  earth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground, 
and  upon  it  lay  some  of  the  over-ripe 
truffles,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  distance 
from  one  another ;  and,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, prepare  a  thin  mud,  made  of  the 
screened  earth   and  water,  well- stirred 
and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it  on  the 
truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite  filled 
up.     By  this  means,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
ground  will  be  as  closely  settled  about  the 
truffles  as  if  it  had  never  been  dug  or 
disturbed  at  all,  and  you  may  expect  a 
good  crop  in  due  time.    You  must,  how- 
ever, take  care  to  choose  your  spota  of 
ground  in  woods   or  coppices,  or  such 
places  as  are  shaded  with  trees.    Their 
favourite  tree  is  the  oak,  or  the  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak,  as  the  elm  is  the  favourite 
of  the  moi-ille.     Notwithstanding  these 
statementa,  it  is   quite  certain  that,  at 
present,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  truffle 
is  not  known  in  England;  and  it  will 
remain  unknown,  probably,  until  we  have 
discovered  how  its  spawn  can  be  prepared 
as  for  culiivating  the  mushroom. 

Mr.  Gower  says  he  recommended  an 
old  truffle  hunter  to  bury,  at  the  proper 
depth,  some  of  his  truffles  that  were  in  a 
state  of  decay  and  unfit  for  the  table 
under  one  of  the  unproducdve  trees 
sufficient  in  stature  and  in  umbrageous 
development  At  the  beginning  of  next 
winter,  when  his  visit  was  repeated,  he 
sought  for  Mr.  6.,  and  told  him,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  the  scheme  had 
answered ;  for  he  had  found  two  or  three 
pounds  of  excellent  truffles  beneath  the 
hitherto  barren  tree.  By  following  this 
example,  proprietors  of  trees  adapted  to 
truffles,  and  where  the  proper  trees  have 
been  planted,  may,  in  a  short  period,  do 
that  which  a  lapse  of  years,  unassisted, 
would  not  effect  Of  all  trees  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  truffle. 

Trumpet  Flower.    Bigno*nxa, 

Truss  is  the  florist's  name  for  what 
botanista  call  an  umbel  of  flowers,  where 
several  flowers  have  their  stalks  united 
at  one  common  centre,  and  thus  spring 
from  the  root  or  branch  on  one  stem,  an 
in  the  auricula,  polyanthus,  and  cowslip. 
See  Pip. 

Tryma'lium.  (Not  explained.  Nat. 
ord.,  Rhamnnd^  [Rliamnaoeie].  linn., 
bPentandria  1-Moiiogfjfin.) 

Oreenhoute  evergreen  khruhs,  from  New  Hol« 
land.  For  culture,  ««<- Pom  A  DB'smis.  P.globmm 
ia^6m  and  f,  Wendlandiafna  belo'.'g  to  tbii  genufc 
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f.^fnMrU  (eapsulox).     S.      Purple,  yellow. 
April.     1820. 

—  Mltfrari'ufMNM  (•weeteai-tGcnted).      WbiU. 

February.     1837* 
»^^aihula'ta  (■patuUte;.     4.     Purple,  yellow. 
April.     1826. 

Tube  Flowbb.  CUrode'ndrom  tipho- 
n^'nthus. 

Tu'beb  oiBA'BruM.    See  Trupflb. 

TuBEBOSB.     Polya'nthea  tubero'ia, 

Td'lipa.    The  Tulip.    (From  its  Per- 

BiaD  name,  thoulyban.     Nat.  ord.,  Lily- 

worU  [LiliaceieJ.    Liuu.,  Q-Htxandria  1- 

Monogynia.) 

Hard  J  balbt.  Seede  for  new  Terietiea  ;  offset*  ; 
trich  compoet,  made  of  loam,  sand,  and  regecable 
mould,  auita  them  best;  common  kinds  may  re* 
main  for  years  in  the  same  place  ir  you  top-dress 
them,  and  do  not  want  to  separate  the  bulbs. 

T.  *^//a'te«  (Altaian).    1.    Yellow.    April.    Altai. 

—  AteAerf^etfuVna  (Biebersteiii**).     i.      fellow, 

purple.     June.     Siberia.     1820. 

—  6(/fo'ra(two-flowe'ed).     ^.      Ytlluw.     April. 

Ritisia.     I8u6. 
'— Bonarotia'na  (Bonaroti's).     1^.     Variegated. 
April.     Italy.     18-i7. 

—  CeMa'iMi  (Ceis's).  lA.  Yellow.  Junr.   Lerant. 

—  Ciiwitt'na  (Clttsius*s;.  I.  White,  purple.  July. 

Sicil?.    I6d0. 

—  eomv'/a  (homed).  8.  Striped.   May.   Levant. 

leiD. 

—  Gesneria'na  (Gesner's).    I.     Striped.    April. 

Levant.     1577. 

-.  — —  tuciniaftn  (cut-tepaffd),  2.  Variegated. 
ApriL    Levant.     I6u3. 

^ -^- /tf'^ea  (yellow).  1^.  Yellow.  ApriL  Le- 
vant.   1<103. 

—  —— p/e'fM  (double).    I.    Variegated.    April. 

Levant.    ld03. 
verti'coior  (party-coloured).     1^.     Varie- 
gated.   April.    Levant.     l603. 

—  Af«ma'/if  (winter).  Red.   April.   Russia.  1R4S. 

—  Aii'mi/tf  (dwarf).   Red.    April.    Russia.    I8i0. 

—  ma/e'o/nu  (ill-smelling).  1.  Red,  yellow.  May. 

Italy.     1827. 
-.-  •—  variegafta  (varievftted).    1>    Variegated. 
May.     Italy.     i8i7. 

—  me'rftac middle).  1.  Scarlet,  white.  May.  182;. 

—  monta'na  (mountain).      1.      Sctriet.      Juiy. 

Persia.    1827. 

—  i/euiut  *</Ui  (sun's-eje).  1.  Red,  blue.  April. 

Italy.    1810. 
P«'r$iM  (Persian).    1.     Scarlet,  black. 

April.    Persia.     1826. 
— jMi'/efu(sprMMiicg).    1.    Whit«,  grey.    April. 

Siberia.     1826. 
•— prtf'cojr  (earlv).  1.  Scarlet.  Anril.  Italy.  1825- 
^  pube'Mcem  {downy).    1.    Rea.    April.    1824. 

—  re'pene  (creeping.  Ruuian).  I.  Yelluw.  April. 

Russia.     I8I9. 

—  M«a'/{/M(rock).  1.  Yellow.  April.  Crete.  1827. 

—  tcmbriMcafpa  (rough-stemmed).  2.  Red,  yellow. 

April.    luly.     1837. 

—  tUUa'ta  (starred).  2%.  Whiu.  April.  Cumana. 

1827. 

—  Btranrulaftm  (choked).    1^.    April. 

•—  9uaveolem$  (sweet-scented).  ^.  Red,  ydlow. 
April.     South  Europe.     l6o3. 

—  If  loe'tfM*  (wild).  I.  Yellow.   April.   England. 
--  trVeoior  (three-coloured).    1.    Scarlet.    April. 

Russia.     18I7. 

—  2Vi«ic«  ^Turkish),    t.    SUiped.    ApriL 


Tmjp  At  A  Flobxst'8 
Florisu  call  tulips  seedlings  nniii  they 
have  bloomed ;  after  this  those  presorc^ 
on  account  of  their  good  form  and  habit, 
as  well  as  the  ol&etH  tbej  prodnee,  are 
called  hrteden.  After  some  5 ears  the 
petals  of  these  become  striped,  and  they 
are  then  said  to  be  brokefu  If  the 
striping  is  good  they  are  said  to  have  t 
good  strain;  if  i I  be  inferior,  ihej  ut 
described  as  having  a  had  strain  A 
rectified  tulip  is  syuon^'mous  with  a  tulip 
having  a  good  strain. 

A  featkered  tulip  lias  a  dai-k-coloaKi 
edge  round  its  petals,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  on  the  margin  next  ihe  centze  ol 
the  petaL  The  featliering  is  aaidtobc 
liyhii  if  narrow ;  heavy,  if  broad ;  aad 
irregular,  if  its  inner  edge  has  a  broka 
outline. 

A  flamed  tulip  is  one  that  has  a  dark- 
pointed  spot,  somewhat  in  shape  like  the 
(lame  of  a  candle,  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal. 

SomeUmesa  tulip  is  bothyraiAere^  and 
ftavfud. 

A  Bizard  tulip  has  a  yellow  gioaai, 
and  coloured  marks  on  its  petals. 

A  Byblomen  is  while,  marked  with  UadL, 
lilac,  or  purple. 

A  Hose  is  white,  with  marks  of  oimsce, 
pink,  or  scarlet. 

The  end  of  September  is  a  good  time 
for  preparing  the  tuUp-bed. 

Situation. — The  aspect  should  be  opr n 
to  the  south  and  south-east,  but  well 
sheltered  from  the  north,  north  ea&t,  and 
north-west  winds.  We  prefer  a  peff«:ciiy 
level  surface,  because  the  advantage  i 
rain  falUng  upon  the  bed  and  sinking 
into  the  earth  is  more  certain  than  on  a 
slope.  The  elevation  of  the  site  is  also 
a  consideration  worth  serious  atteniioc. 
Wherever  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  cold> 
valor  of  tulips  intended  for  exhibition  ta 
clioose  the  site,  let  him  choose  the  hapry 
medium,  neither  too  high  nor  too  luv. 
If  there  are  no  sheltern  already  on  the 
spot  to  defend  and  protect  those  choke 
iiowers  from  the  untoward  blasts  of  the 
northern  ixuarter,  there  ought  to  be  some 
prepared.  A  close  wooden  paling  is  the 
one  most  ready  and  effectual,  and  i£  made 
of  deal  or  oak,  and  well-painted,  will  lait 
several  years.  Beech,  hornbeam,  yew.  or 
arbor  viUe  hedges  are  very  excellent;  but 
they  require  several  years'  growth  befoie 
they  are  high  enough  to  screen  the  flowen 
effectually.    They  might  be  planted  b» 
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liind  die  pAliug,  to  be  advancing  in  growth ; 
ao  that  when  the  paliug  decays  the  hedges 
would  be  high  and  thick  enough  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Whatever  shelter  is  made 
a»e  of,  it  should  be  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  beds  not  to  draw  up 
Uie  flowers,  or  prevent  a  full  exposure  to 
light  On  these  accounts,  or  for  theae 
reasons,  the  wind^shelters  should  never 
exceed  six  or  eight  feet  high. 

Druininy, — The  tulip  loves  a  deep  soil 
and  a  dry  subsoil.  Where  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  good  loam,  with  a  dry,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  bottom,  no  more  drains  are 
Inquired  than  one  or  two  formed  with 
drain>pipes  and  tiles  to  carry  off  the  water 
that  may  fall  in  wet  seasons  on  the  sur- 
face. An  upright  shaft,  with  a  grating 
on  the  top  to  catch  this  surface-water, 
will  be  necessary.  When  the  natural  soil 
28  shallow  and  the  subsoil  clay,  or  any 
other  water-retaining  substance,  set  out 
the  bed  the  desired  length  and  breadth, 
and  east  on  one  side  all  the  good  soil, 
shovelling  the  small  crumbs ;  then  dig, 
or  hack  and  shovel  out  the  subsoil  till 
the  bed  is  eighteen  inches  deep.  After 
that  is  finished,  dig  a  drain  in  the  centre 
of  the  bed  six  inches  deep,  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  operator  to  lay  down 
first  the  flat  tiles,  and  then  the  circular 
pipes,  with  holes  in  the  latter  to  admit 
the  water  to  escape  into  them,  and  then 
be  carried  clean  away.  When  the  pipes, 
Ac,  are  laid  down,  cover  them  ?rith  rubble, 
and  then  lay  ail  over  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  three  or  four  inches  of  either  small 
atones,  broken  clinkers,  or  brick- ends. 
Upon  this  drainage  lay  a  stratum  of  short 
straw  or  small  brushwood;  make  this 
smooth,  and  you  may  consider  the  drain- 
age complete. 

Manure  and  Soil. — Procure  some  one- 
year-old  cow-dung ;  spread  over  and  upon 
the  drains  a  stratum  of  this  cow-dung 
two  inches  thick ;  then  mix  about  one- 
sixth  of  very  well-decomposed  hotbed 
doDg  with  the  loam  thrown  out  and  laid 
on  one  side  on  commencing  the  opera- 
tion of  draining.  If  there  is  not  enough 
soil  to  make  the  bed  up  level  as  before, 
procure  some  good  loam  for  the  purpose, 
mixing  it  with  the  same  proportion  of 
well-decomposed  dung.  If  the  situation 
is  low  and  damp,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
place  an  edging  round  the  bed  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  up  the  soil  when  it  is  raised  to 
that  height    The  best  material  for  an 


edging  of  this  kind  is  blue  alate,  wbieb 
may  now  be  had  very  reasonably ;  the 
next  best  are  common  flags  of  slate ;  and 
the  next,  slabs  of  wood  nailed  to  strong 
uprights  driven  into  the  ground  at  proper 
intervals.  Mix  the  top  surface  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  river  sand ;  Uiis 
will  cause  the  bulbs  to  come  out  of  the 
soil  at  taking. up  time  clean  and  of  a 
bright  brown  colour.  Should  the  coUeo- 
liou  be  large,  there  should  be  two  paiallel 
beds,  with  a  walk  between  them. 

Planting, — The  best  season  is  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  No- 
vember, as  near  the  tenth  of  that  month 
as  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  ground 
will  permit  This  rule  applies  to  all  the 
country  north  of  London ;  perhaps,  in  ths 
milder  climate  of  the  southern  counties, 
a  week  later  would  be  better.  Too  early 
planting  is  injurious,  inasmuch  as  that 
the  leayes  will  be  pushing  through  before 
the  severe  weather  has  passed  away,  and 
would  then  be  in  danger,  however  well 
protected,  of  being  frost-nipped,  and, 
consequently,  injured  not  only  fur  that 
year,  but  also  for  years  to  come* 

The  Meilwd  of  Planting  is  governed  by 
the  height  of  Uie  flower-stems ;  for,  as 
some  varieties  grow  taller  than  others, 
the  tallest  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed.  This  consideration  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  plant  them  in  rows  lengthways  of 
the  bed^  and  not  across  it  This  being 
determined  upon,  let  the  soil  of  the  bed 
be  levelled  and  made  tolerably  smooth ; 
then,  with  a  triangular  hoe,  draw  a  drill 
the  length  of  the  bed,  as  near  two  inches 
deep  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
quite  straight,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  line  stretched  very  tightly  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed,  at  such  a  dQstance  from 
the  centre  as  will  allow  the  point  of  the 
hoe,  in  drawing  the  drill,  to  be  exactly  in 
the  centre.  As  soon  as  the  drill  is  drawn, 
bring  out  all  the  tall  growers,  and  plant 
them  five  inches  apart  at  the  bottom, 
giving  each  a  gentle  pressure.  When 
the  row  is  finished,  thrust  in  at  each  end 
a  strong  stick ;  this  is  to  mark  where  the 
row  of  bulbs  is  when  covered  up.  Of 
very  choice  and  expensive  varieties,  some 
florists  recommend  covering  the  bulbs 
with  fine  white  sand ;  but,  if  the  soil  is 
mixed  with  sand,  we  think  the  white  sand 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Cover  them  up  by 
drawing  the  soil  over  them  with  a  short- 
toothed  rake.  After  that  let  the  soil  on 
each  side  of  the  planted  row  be  siirred 
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vp  witb  a  three-pronged  fork.  Then  set 
the  line  at  the  right  distance  from  the 
eentre  (we  mentioned  that  the  beds 
should  be  four  feet  wide,  which  woald 
allow  nine  inches  between  each  of  the 
fivo  rows,  and  six  inches  next  the  edging) ; 
the  line  then  must  be  set  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  that  the  next  row 
of  bulbs  will  be  exactly  nine  inches  apart 
from  the  centre  one.  Draw  the  drill  the 
same  depth  as  the  first,  and  plant  the 
next  tallest  flowers  in  it.  Then  mark  the 
row  with  a  stick  at  each  end,  and  so  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  is  finished ;  the  lowest 
growers  will  then  be  next  the  paths  all 
round  the  bed.  Each  variety  must  be 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  put  in  so 
securely  that  they  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
placed. 

Shelter  is  necessary  for  the  flower  before 
and  when  in  bloom.  Where  the  collec- 
tion is  small,  and  the  means  small  too, 
this  consists  merely  of  hoops,  either  of 
wood  or  iron,  with  canvass  covers  or  mats 
to  be  thrown  over  the  hoops,  which  should 
be  high  enough  to  keep  the  covering 
clear  of  the  flowers.  This  covering  should 
be  applied  not  only  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  but  also  to  shelter  them  from 
the  late  frosts  that  sometimes  come  after 
the  plants  make  their  appearance,  as  well 
us  from  the  cutting  winds  that  often  vii^it 
us  in  this  country  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  This  shelter,  however,  must 
not  be  used  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Too  much  shelter  only  coddles  the 
plants,  and  makes  them  so  tender  that  a 
too  sudden  exposure, or  the  least  neglect 
in  applying  the  covering,  would  be  equally 
as  injurious  as  no  shelter  at  all;  there- 
fore, on  all  favourable  occasions,  remove 
the  coverings  entirely,  and  let  them  have 
the  benefit  of  fine  weather  and  gentle 
rains. 

Where  the  collection  is  large,  and  the 
means  ample,  the  most  convenient  width 
of  each  bed  would  be  five  feet ;  this  will 
hold  five  rows  nine  inches  apart.  A  walk 
between  them  may  be  either  three  or 
four  feet;  the  latter  will  allow  more  room 
for  the  operator  and  the  spectator.  Three 
feet  beyond  each  bed,  on  the  outer  sides, 
place  a  row  of  pillars,  four  and  a  hali 
inches  square,  to  support  the  shelter; 
each  pillar  may  either  be  let  into  the 
firround  and  well-rammed,  or  be  inserted 
into  an  iron  or  stone  socket.  These  pillars 
should  stand  above  the  surface  at  least 
five  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 


from  each  other.  On  the  top  of 
pillar  a  rafter  should  be  placed,  to  meet 
a  corresponding  rafter  in  the  oemn  of 
the  space  just  over  the  centre  of  the  walk. 
Each  rafter,  at  the  junotioQ,  most  be 
firmly  fastened  to  a  longitadinal  piece  of 
wood  running  the  whole  leogth  of  iJb» 
beds,  the  length  of  the  beds  depeodins, 
of  course,  upon  the  number  of  roots,  or 
size  of  the  collection.  There  will  then 
be  required  two  rollers  of  wood  of  tke 
length  of  the  stractnre.  On  each  of  thes^ 
nail  a  sheet  of  canvass  of  saffident  width 
to  drop  down  on  each  side  nearly  to  the 
ground.  On  the  top,  at  the  centre,  fix  a  pair 
of  weather-boards,  projecting  highenoogh 
to  allow  the  roller  and  canvass  to  go 
under  them,  one  on  each  Ride.  This  wiil 
preserve  the  canvass  from  rotting,  and 
so  enable  it  to  be  ui;ed  for  several  yeai& 

Tuup-TREE.     Liriode'Hdron. 

Tu'nica.     (From  tunica,  a  eoat;  the 

calyx.    Nat  ord.,  Cloveworrs  [Caryophvi. 

lacese].     Linn.,  10  Deeandrim,  2~J>igfmM, 

Allied  to  Dianthus.) 

Hardy  herbaceoo*  plants,  Uoonun^  m  Mly. 
Seeda  in  apring,  and  diviaioii  of  tlia  plaala  i  ridi. 
light  aoil. 
T.  tUanthoi'det  (pmk-Vikt),    Red.    Camlia.    lOB. 

—  //Vrica  (Illyrian).     Ked.     Sieilv.     I93S. 
— ^CkrAynif'/a  (thick -backed  ).  White.  Nasolta-iaa. 

—  saxf/raga  (aaxifra^e).  ^.  Pink.  Gervutaj.  IT!^ 

—  c6n'c/a  (ereet).    Pink.    Altaia.     1814. 

Tu'PA.      (The  name   of  one  of  the 

species  in  Chili.      Nat.  onL,  L&htSimdB 

[Lobeliaces].      Linn.,   H'PemtmMbnm  !• 

Afonogynia,    Allied  to  Lobelia.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceoiu  perenniaia. 
but  chiefly  by  diviaioa  of  the  auckcra  ^at 
up  after  the  flowering  atalks  bre  cue  daws ; 
sandy  loam.    When  planted  oat  im  m  b« 
Rurfaee  may  be  dreaaed  with  ad**atag<  with 
dun^.    Unleaa  in  a  very  sheltered  plaea,  they 
require  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  agrtnitiiMM 
in  winter;    and  to  flouriah  well  they  ahooll  ha 
divided  and  potted,  and  aaaiated  with  m  hcda 
heat  in  a  bed  before  planting  out  in  May 
CaPoniUesia'na  ia  united  to  thia  genua. 

T.  argufta  (thwcp-tootked-teaced),   VdDov. 
tember.    Chili.     18S«. 

—  bWnda  (charming).    3.     Pink.     Chlfi. 
>-  Fuei'UH  (Feuille'a).  Scarlet.  Sopteoabcr. 

1824. 

—  polyphy'Ua  (many-leaved).    Puipli 

Valparaiao.     1633. 

—  pifi7>i»'r^fi  (pttrple).  Auguat.  Valparaiao.  1 

—  taiici/o'tia  (willow-leaved^,    ft. 

ValparaiMO.     179-t. 

—  99cvfnda  {%\At-flowtring),    ^. 

Cape  of  good  Hope.     1794- 

Tttrf  may  be  obtained  either  by 
ing  grass  seeds,  or  laying  tiurf  obtaiaei 
from  a  common  or  down :   if  tlie  latter 
mode  can  be  adopted  it  is  the 
the  turf  ia  obtained  al  once,  and  aa 
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regular  tliftn  can  he  obtained  under  the 
best  cironmstanoes  from  seed.  All  the 
pipparation  of  the  soil  required  is  to  dig  it 
ievei  a  spade  deep,  provided  the  subsoil 
38  open,  otherwise  to  have  a  good  drainage 
effected  (see  Draikino)  ;  to  have  all  large 
stones  remoyed  from  the  surface,  and  to 
Itave  it  brought  to  a  perfect  level  by  re- 
peated rollings,  and  filling  up  the  hollows 
when  necessary,  as  indicated  bj  the  level. 
The  surface  being  then  loosened  by 
raking  is  ready  for  the  seed  or  turf. 

By  8eeeU—'8ee  Grass. 

By  Turf. — The  season  for  laying  turf 
is  any  time  from  September  till  April  or 
May,  though  it  will  grow  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  even  if  there  is  occasion 
to  lay  it  in  summer,  and  dry  weather 
succeed ;  for  althoagh  it  will  open  at  the 
joints,  and  turn  brown,  as  if  dead,  yet 
after  the  first  rain  it  will  dose  again,  and 
resume  its  verdure.    The  turf  for  this 
use  is  cut  with  an  iron  instrument  called 
A  turfing  iron,  observing  to  cut  the  pieces 
all  an  equal  width,  length,  and  thickness — 
the  proper  size  is  a  foot  wide,  a  yard  long, 
and  about  an  inch  thick ;  they  should  be 
first  marked  by  line  the  proper  width, 
length,  and  depth,  with  a  racer  or  miier  ; 
racing  them  first  longwise  a  foot  wide, 
then  across  in  yard  lengths ;  then  pro- 
ceed to  cut  them  up,  having  particular 
regard  to  cut  them  level,  and  equal  in 
thickness,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  lay  them  level.    As  you  cut,  a  man^or 
boy  should  roll  each  turf  up  close  and 
tight,  the  grass  side  inwards,  and  pile 
them  up  by  tens,  especially  if  they  are 
cut  by  the  hundred.    If  they  are  cut  by 
the  hundred,  the  price  is  from  sixpence 
to  a  shilling,  aooo-ding  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  whether  soft  and  easy  to  cut,  or 
hard,  or  stony.  A  man  will  cut  fh>m  three 
to  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred  in  a  day,  or 
more,  if  Tery  soft,  easy-cutting  turf,  and 
having  a  person  to  race  them  out  and 
roll  them  up,  turf  and  turf,  as  they  are 
cut.    They  are  to  be  laid  regularly,  turf 
and  turf,  unrolling  them  as  you  lay  them, 
joining  them  up  quite  close,  edge  to  edge, 
making  good  all  deficiency  of  broken 
parts  as  you  go  on  ;  and,  as  soon  as  laid, 
it  should  be  well  beaten  with  broad,  heavy, 
wooden  beaters,  made  of  flat  pieces  of 
elm  or  oak  plank,  two  inches  thick,  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  loi:ig,and  afoot  broad, 
having  a  long  handle  fixed  slanting  in 
the  middle  of  the  upper  side ;  and  wilh 
these  beat  the  grass  regularly  all  over, 


and  then  roll  it  well  with  a  heavy  roller, 
observing  that  the  beating  and  rolling 
should  be  repeated  in  moist  weather.  If 
very  dry,  hot  weather  succeeds,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  turf  to  shrink  and  open  at 
the  joints,  a  good  watering  will  be  of 
much  advantage. 

By  jAocuZa^oft.— -If  turf  is  scarce,  cnt 
turves  into  pieces,  about  three  inches 
square,  and  plant  these,  green  side  up, 
p'ret^  thickly  over  the  space  intended 
for  the  lawn.  Beat  them  down  into  the 
soil,  and  water  freely ;  roll  frequently,  and 
water  also  in  diy  weather.  The  turf  will 
soon  be  as  close,  and  the  sward  as  perfect, 
as  if  the  ground  had  been  entirely  tnrved. 

Turf  Ashks.    8ee  Ashbs. 

These,  which  are  the  basis  of  charred 
turf,  now  becoming  so  u<)ual  a  manure, 
are,  according  to  M.  Spreugel,  thus  con- 
stituted : — 

Bilicft 98.10 

Alumina    ••....  1.85 

Oiide  of  iron        .        •        •       •  1.73 

■■■            nuuogttiMe.        •       .    .  0.S9 

Lime      ..*••.  O.0S 

Uagnetim 0.9S 

Potash,  combined  witb'tulpharie 

acid     •        .        1        •        .        •  0.98 

Common  salt  •  •  .  .  0.08 
Bulpbarie  add,  combined  with  pot- 

a»h  and  lime  ....  I.70 
Phoaphorie   aeid,  combined  with 

lime  and  nuq^neaia                •    .  0.89 

TcRF  TooiJS  are  the  Baeer  or  RtUter^ 
for  cutting  the  edges  of  turf  after  it  has 
been  laid,  and  for  cutting  the  outlines  of 
the  turves  when  first  obtained.  It  is  e. 
thin,  sharp-edged  implement,  somewliat 
resembling  a  cheese- cutter,  fixed  to  a 
handle  about  four  feet  long. 
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The  Turfing  Iron  is  for  raising  or 
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peeling  oif  the  turves  fitim  the  soil.  It 
has  an  arrow-headed,  flat  Uade,  with  an 
angular  handle. 

A  Turf  or  Dai$y  Bake  consists  of  a 
piece  of  thin  plate  iron  cut  into  teeth, 
with  two  slips  of  ash,  or  other  tough 
wood,  between  which  it  is  firmly  riveted 
to  form  a  back,  and  keep  it  from  bending. 
When  put  together,  the  back  is  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick.  The  wood  is  bevelled 
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or  notiiisg  half  an  inoh  above  tha  Inlar* 
ttioea  of  the  teeth,  at  whioh  point  the 
kicn  ia  alightly  bent  longitudioally,  to 
admit  the  thiekneaa  of  wood  nnderneath, 
and  giye  a  proper  inolination  to  the  handle. 
The  inatn&ment  aervea  both  aa  a  graaa 
rake  and  a  daisy  rake,  and  hat  the  advaa- 


taf  e  oyer  the  daiay  rakea  in  common  oae 
of  being  eaaier  cleaned,  from  the  wide- 
ne.s8  of  the  interatioea  between  the  teeth. 
Tu'iMESiL  (Named  after  Dr.  W.  IVirner, 
author  of  the  firai  Bngliah  herbal.  Nat 
ord.,  TwMTodA  [Tnraeraoe«].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  ^-Trifynia.) 

All  ^dlow-flowercd*  AnniuJt  and  bimniali,  by 
w«ds  in  ft  hotbed  in  >piing,  tnd  plftat*  bloomed 
in  a  greenbotiae  $  ehrube,  hj  leede,  and  also  by 
euttlBge  in  laad,  under  a  b«Q-glaM,  in  epring 
and  eunimer ;  aandy  loam,  ftbry  peat,  and  a  tittle 
chareoal.  Winter  lemp^  60^  to  00**  j  aumoier,  W* 
to  B5^, 

OSBBNHOUBE  ANNUAUI. 
T.  ettMdea  (eietiu>like).  i.  July.  America.  1774. 

—  OuiantfnriM  (Ouianan).  I.  June.  Oaiaaa.  I8SS. 

—  Ai'ria  (hairy).    I.    Jane.    Braxil.    IClt. 

—  jnfmilm  (dwarf).    ^.    Aagnet.  Jamaiea.   1790. 

—  ra«nno'M  (racemed).  1.  July.   Siberia.   \79%. 
^mlmifit'Ua  (elm-leaved).    $,    July*    Jamaica. 

1739.    Biennial. 

8T0YV  XYSRaRKENS. 
T.  JirvMl/;«'iMif  (Braailian).  1.  Jane.  BraiU.  18ie. 

—  cune{fa^rmii  (wedge-formed).     I.    Jttn«.    8. 

Amer.    IMl* 

—  nqie'etrif  (rock).    S.    July.    Goiana.    1684. 

—  trionift&ra  (trionnm-flowered).  S.  Brextl.  1819* 

—  lUmi^ungutUfit'Ha    (narrow-elm-leayed).     8. 

June.    Jamaica.    I788* 

TxTBHiPS.    ^fti'fftca  ra'fa. 

Varieties, — For  the  first  aowings: — 
Early  White  Dutch,  Early  Stone. 

For  the  spring  sowings:  —  Common 
Round  White,  Large  Round  White,  Large 
Green-topped,  Large  Red-topped,  Yellow 
Dutch,  Tankard,  French,  Small  Round 
French,  Swedish,  Moscow,  or  Karya. 

Sowing  may  commence  at  the  end  of 
February,  a  small  portion  on  a  warm 
border,  and  aorae  in  a  modante  hotbed 
of  the  first  two  yarietiea  mentioned. 
These  will  be  fit  for  use  daring  April. 
The  sowing  on  a  border  to  be  repeated 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  theae 
will  produce  throughout  May. 

These  sowings  are  to  be  repeated  in 
small  proportions,  at  monthly  intenrala, 
undl  the  beginning  of  July,  when  Uie  main 


erop  for  the  supply  of  the  winter  may  be 
inserted ;  and  finally,  email  eropa  at  the 
commencement  of  Aoguat  and  Sepiemba 
for  spring. 

Mode.  —  Sow  broadcaaty  or  in  driEa 
twelve  inohee  apart,  and  yery  thin ;  sad 
to  enable  the  aeed  to  be  diatriboted  re- 
gularly, mix  it  well  with  aand  before  sow- 
ing. Each  sowing  should,  if  possible, 
be  perfbnned  in  showery  w^her;  if 
otherwise,  water  at  the  time  of  inseslianb 
and  three  tunes  a  week  aiterwanis. 

Thin  the  plants  when  they  have  four 
or  fiye  leayea  about  two  inehea  in  bceadih 
lo  at  leaat  twelve  asunder  Iroa  each 
other. 

Water  must  be  given  frequently  and 
plentifully,  as  on  a  regular  supply  of 
moiature  their  goodness,  in  a  great  me^ 
sure,  depends. 

In  November  or  December,  belbre  the 
settang-in  of  frost,  some  of  the  bulbs 
must  be  taken  up,  and,  the  tops  and 
roota  being  removed,  preserved  under 
shelter  in  sand.  The  young  topa  an 
much  in  request  during  spring;  they 
must  be  gathered  when  yery  young,  other- 
wise they  are  atrong-flayonred  and  bet- 
terish. 

7^  oblain  Seed^  aome  of  the  most  per- 
fect roots  of  those  which  will  withattad 
the  winter  may  remain  where  siown ;  a 
they  may  be  transplanted  in  noyembcr 
or  Februao' ;  of  the  two  earliest  yariecics, 
sown  on  a  border  early  in  Manh,  acme 
of  the  bulbe  being  allowed  to  remaia  vill 
produce  seed  the  same  autiunn. 

Afanaras. — The  beat  mannrs  te  tar- 
nips  is  atable-dung;  and  next  in  tb^ 
order,  guano,  aupar-phosphaia  of  ttme, 
soot,  and  salt. 

For  the  ii\juriea  to  which  the  tomip  h 
liable,  me  Axbaua,  AaBuaT,  and  Bilra 
Flt. 

Turnip  Cabbage  (J^n/srieaM'^-lraV 
nca),  and    Tamip-rooted  Cabbage  (A. 
eau'lo-ra'pa).    See  K110BI.-XOHU 
TjjKtoP'Fui.    See  Black  Fu;a, 
TOBMSOLB.    Heliolrefpimm. 
TuRPEMTiNa.  Snpkimm  terei%mihm*t»mt 
TuiipaiiTnia.MoxH.    See  Toanux  bx- 


TuBPBHTniB-TasBj^ttli^cta  tereW'i 

TuBBJi'A.  (Named  alter  <;.2Wr««pro- 

feeaor  of  botaqy  at  Padoa.    Nat.  opi, 

Meiiade  [MellaoetB].  Linai,  16- 

phim^'Decendria,    Allied  to  Metia.) 

Stove  everfreen  treea.    Cnttinm  ef  Ana 
In 
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in  ft  hottiedi   myry,  wndy  loftm  sad  legMable  I 
mould.    WiDttr  ump.,  55^  to  6<f }  •ammer,  00^ 
to  M<*. 

r.  keimvphy'tta  (TarioiM-lesved).  16.  I^HdU. 
Majt*    SIsfrft  liMnca 

—  iM««»silobed4M«crf}.    White.    Jolf.    Sierra 

Leooe.    184S. 
*- jrffuui'ta  (leafleted).    If.    P»le  tOM.    Mftieh. 
SyllwU    18M. 

TussiiA'ao.  Coltsfoot  (From  tvssis^  a 

eongb ;  used  to  allay  coughs.    Nat  ord., 

Compo9ite8  [Asteraceifi].    Linn.,  19-Syn- 

yenetia  fi-Superflua.) 

Hmrdy  herbaraous  perennUIt.  DiTialon  of  the 
roots,  «hich  are  mottljr  inclined  to  spread  freely. 
The  ilowtr^  of  many  of  the  aorta,  eapeeially  of 
fim^grmu,  are  giaiefnl  tnua  their  ecent.  ana»  if 
kepv'n  pots,  are  inierettiag  in  a  greenhouee  in 
the  earl/  mcnthr  of  the  year ;  they  generally  do 
best  in  a  strong,  loamy  soil,  moderately  rieh. 

T.  ei'i^a  (white.  Butter  Bur).  1.  White.  Uareh. 
Europe.    1088. 

—  m^na  (aipine).     ^*    Lilac,   purple.    April. 

Ansfena.    lyiO* 
•«  dPM0lor  (two*ook)ured>.     ^.    LUae,   purple. 
Aptil.    Austria.    l8SS. 

—  F«ifrfara/t^lHM  9mritg«iftu(eammtm»7M^ni9fh 

leaved.  Fkifsra.)  ^.  Yellow.  March- 
Britain. 

— /^w^froM  (sweet-seented).  I.White.  Fehmary 
Italy.    1800. 

~/rtV<da(eo!d).  A.  Pale.  Hay.  Lapland.  1718. 

—  t^mgaft*  (tmooth).  i.  TeUow.  May.  Bohemia. 

1816. 
-»  af  ec«  (sBOwy).  1.  White*  April.  Switserland. 
1718. 

—  pmlmafta  (hand-<M0Ml)*  k»  White.  AprlL  La. 

brsdor.    1779< 
^-fmrpm/rta  (purpJe).    Purple.    July*    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1886. 

—  mgiU0*ia  (arrow. /eaved).    4.    White.    April. 

N.  Amer. 

TwBx'DiA.  (Named  after  If r.  TVrMcfie. 
a  botaoieal  eoUeotor.  Nat.  ord.,  A$elepiad§ 
[Asclepiadaeeej.  Liiin.,  fi-Pentandria  2- 
Dijfynia,) 

Greenhouse  twiners.  Seeds  in  a  slight  hotbed 
In  spring ;  cuttings  of  young  sboote,  getting  firm 
at  tne  base,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-elaas,  in  April 
or  May,  sandy,  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and 
lenf  •mould t  require  the  protcetion  of  a  co  1 
greenhouse  in  winter. 

T.  cmrm^lea  (blue).  8.  Blue.  Buenos  Ayree.  1880. 

—  Jloribt^nda   (bundle-flowered).     Pink.     July. 

Braail.    I8'j8. 
-» MTii'eetor  (diangeable-eoloured).     S.     Blue. 
July.    Tucumania.    183d. 

TiCLO'THORA.  (From  tylo$,  a  sweUing, 
md  phono,  to  bear,  the  swollen  pollen 
masses.  Nat.  ord.,  Aidepiads  [Asclepia- 
dace«].    Linn.,  fi-Pentandtia  ^-Dlgynia.) 

Graenhouae  evergreen  twiners.  Cuttings  of 
either  old  ur  young  shoots  in  very  sandy  oam, 
and  brick  and  old  lime<rubbish,  in  spring,  thouxh 
any  time  will  do ;  sandy  loam,  Kme-rubblsh,  and 
a  uttte  old,  dried  cuw-dung.  Winter  temp.,  40<* 
ti>  46^,  and  dry  (  summer,  00"  to  85^  and  moist. 

T.  6mr6a'tm  (bearded).    18.   July.   N.  tk  Wal^  I 
1888.  I 


7.  «8^/<e  (slender).  18.  Pale  purple,  lily.  SylheC 

1828. 

—  ^roudf/fo'ra  (larice-flowered).  10.  July.  N.  S. 

Wales.    1 888. 
Tyto'iiia.*  The*  Water  Bali  am.  .(In 
honour  of  A,  Tylon,  a  patron  of  botany. 
Nat.  ord.,  ^a/fomf  [Balsamina  9m  l«Xisn« 
^'Pentandria  I'MonogyniaJ) 

This  fsaus  is  bow  called  Hydroeenu  Stove 
aquatic.  Seeds  sown  in  spring  in  a  good  h  otbed, 
and  grown  in  stronjg,  loamy  soil,  with  the  pot 
immersed  in  water  in  a  tub,  and  rece'ving  the 
high  temperature  of  a  plant-stove  from  6i**  to  90^ 

T.  nafioHB  (swimming).     Various.    Angust*    £• 
Ind.    1818. 

U. 

Uloeb.    Bee  Cakkkb. 

U'lez.  Furze.  (From  the  CeltiG  or, 
point;  the  prickly  branches.  Nat.  ord., 
Leguminous  PlanU  [Fabacefe].  Linn.,  16- 
Monadeiphia  6-Decandria,) 

Hardy,  yellow-flowered  evergreens.  Seeds  in 
springs  deep,  light  soil,  though  not  very  par- 
ticular. The  gorse,  whin,  or  furse  is  valuable, 
not  only  for  ate  great  beauty,  but  as  constituting 
a  valuable  fodder  and  fence-plant.  The  Double- 
blotutmtd  Furue  is  very  beautiful,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  small  gardens,  and  is  propi^ted  by 
cuttioge  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  a  shady,  sandy 
harder,  or  under  hand-glasses.  The  Upriffht  or 
JrisA  Furae  is  propagated  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  is  also  TaluabJe  for  fodder;  but  it  seldom 
flowen,  and  when  it  does  has  generally  only  a 
few  flowen  on  a  plant.  We  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  nieed  true  trem  seed,  and  therefore  it  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  §peeie»,  but  a  PoriHy  of 
Europi^a  ot  lufnm.    See  U  boub. 

U.  Surop^a(Euffemk,    Comamou),    0.    June. 

Britaia. 
— ->-';fi/re-|^iio(doubl»-fiowered).    0.    May. 

Britam. 

—  ua'fsa  (dwarO*    8*    Auguet.    Britasn. 

~  Frovineit^lu  (Provence).  4.  July,  ttouth  En- 
rope.    1888. 

—  cf ff cto  (ereet.  iriiA).   18.   October.   Ireland. 

Uclo'a.    See  JrriMULLO'A. 

U'lxus.  The  Elm.  (From  the  Celtic 
name,  ulm,  Nat  ord.,  Slnueorit  [Ulma- 
ces].    Linn.,  6-Pentandria  2-Digffnia,) 

Near)/  all  hardy  1  all  dedduove,  and  brown* 
flowered,  blooming  in  April.  Campe^eMe  and 
ite  alliee,  by  eucken  and  layers,  and  by  grafting 
on  the  wMtUa'na.  The  latter  ie  alao  piopMated, 
not  by  euckers,  but  by  laven,  which  root  ireelv  t 
hut  chiefly  by  seeds,  which  should  he  gatherea  .a 
June  as  soon  as-. ripe,  and  town  In  light,  mellow 
soil  I  or  dried,  and  put  In  bags  tfntil  the  following 
March  or  ApriL  Deep,  dry.  a^ndr  loam  euito  all 
the  spedes  and  varieties,  and  pruduee^  the  oioet 
valuable  timber. 

r.  oAi'fa  (winged).    80.    N.  AmiV.    1880. 

—  a^lba  (white.  HungariaH),  »0.  Hungary.  1884. 

—  Jmerica^na (m>Aj<0.  Ameriean).    40.   N.  Amer* 

aflba  (white-6raneAetf).    40.    N.  Amer. 

f(/Ute.vuriegu'tlt  (vatiegated-leaved). 

_  .^  tu^sa  (cut-/eaeed).    N.  Amer. 

^  -—  p^ndula  (drooping).    N.  Amer.    1880. 

—  f%/bra  {nd-krtmdimd,,  48.  M.  Amer.  1884. 
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U.eampef9iH9(EHifti$h~iiiA6),    80.    BriUin., 

atutifo'Ha  (acute-leaved).    80.    Britain. 

. a'/6«  (white).    80.    Briuin.      ,    , 

» betuUtf&Ua  (birch-leaved ) .    Bntain. 

CAiiM'fMit  (ChineM).    China. 

.. eoneanmfo'Ua  (coocare-leaved).    Britain. 

• Comubi^nnia  {CorxAth).    8.    BriUin. 

•. eueuUt^tu  (hooded-teaM^. 

«. f&UiM-mnfrelM  (leayea  goldea-oarfe^aletf). 

Briuin.  ,     „. 

— /o'lii».var<egt^i{»  (leayea  variegated  ip«A 

«*«*).    Britain.  . 

latif&lia  (broad-leaved).    80.    Bntun. 

wa'na  (dwarf).    8.     Briuin.  , 

^  ....^  pani/o'Ua  (•mall-leared).    SO.    Siberia. 

I8tt. 
^  — ^  pianifo'Ha  (broad-leaved).    fO. 

Samie'iult  (Jersey).    80.    Britain. 

Mtrifeia  (upriffhi).    80.    Britain. 

tcrtuo'»a  (twiated).    Britain. 

rtinin«'/i»  (twiggv).   SO.    Britain. 

nffrem  (green.   Kidbrook).    80.   Bntain. 

vitn&aa  (clammy) .    Britain . 

_ vulra'rit  (common).    80.    BHUin. 

—  earpinif&lia  (hornbeam- leaved).    Britain. 
-  ^ufta  (apreadins-yfoaoertftf).    Britun. 

^frutieo'M  (ahrubby)'    »•    Europ«- 
—fu'lna  (deep  yellow).    00.    N.  Amer. 

—  gla^bra  (amooth).    60.    Britain. 

Wan4ft«lo'M(glanduloaa-<«a«Mf).  Britain. 

latif(/lia  (broad-leaved).    Briuin. 

. ma7or  (greater).    80.    Briuin. 

microphyUa  (amall-Ieaved).    Britain. 

pe'«wftt/a  (drooping).    Britain. 

^ ramulo'»a  (branchine).    Floetbeck. 

... variegafta  (variegated-ftfa«e<0*    Britain. 

veg/la  (vigoroua)     80.    Britain. 

.. mUg^rit  (common).    9<.    T^riuin. 

—  integri/o'Ha  (entire-leaved).  40.  £.  Ind. 

—  ma'/or  (gremter).    40.    Briuin. 

—  monta'na  (mountain.    ScoUsk  or  Wfeh) 

Briuin. 
^  —m  austra'lii  (aoutbem). 

-. Cevenn^fuiM  (Cevennea). 

_ ._  eri'tpa  (cuT\ei-leaoed).    90.    N.  Amer. 
/a«Mf<a'te  (pyramidal.  Bs^ter),  Eacier. 

1836. 

wia'ior  (greater).    Britain. 

mi'nor  (leaa).    BriUin. 

fu'xra  (black).    40.    Irelana. 

» pefndulm  (drooping).    Britain. 

.^  _.  rugo'aa  (rough-Zeooed).    40.    Britain. 
.. 9%Ug&ri$  (common).    40.    BriUin. 

—  »uber&9a  (cork-iarJretf).    40.    Briuin. 

a'^a  (whlte-6arilretf).    Britain. 

anguttifofim  (narrow-leaved).    Hertford. 

ert^eta  (upright).    80.    Britain. 

f&tiiM'VarUgtftU  (variegated-leaved).  88. 

Briuin. 
la^ft^Ua  (broad-leaved).    Hertford. 

—  —  vulgt^rU  (common).    80.    Holland. 

Umbi'ijcus.  (From  wmhilinu^  the 
navel;  concave  leaves  of  some  species. 
Nat.  ord.,  Houteleeki  [Crassulaceie]. 
Linn.,  lO-Decandria  ^-Peniagynia,  Al- 
lied to  Sedum.) 

Hardj  herbaceona  aneenlenta.  Seeds,  divisions, 
and  cuttings  of  ofTseu}  sand^  loam  and  peat. 
They  do  beat  in  the  recesaei  of  rock- work. 
U.  er^etut  (upright;.    Yellow,    finsland. 
-^  koriwai^4^U9    (horiaontal).      YeUow.     Jnne. 
Sicily.    1888. 

—  L<««0'irii  (Lieven'a).  Red.  May.  Cancasoa.  18S0. 

—  te'lM  (fellow),  i.  Tellow.    June.    England. 


1888 
40. 


U.  prndumnuB  (drooping).  Yellow.  Jona.  Bntil* 

—  «ciTo'<i«  (law-edge-fcooerf).     Piuplo.     Jaao. 

Siberia.    17M-  _^ 

—  apbto'nu  (spiny).  4*  Wlilte.  Jnne.  SaMrta.  Vft. 

Umbreuawobt.     Ox^baphus. 

Unca'ria.  The  following  8tof«  ever- 
green climbers,  with  pale-red  flowv^ 
should  be  added  to  Nandea : — 

N.  GefmHr  (Gambier).    10.    K.  lad.    IfS. 

—  secri/i/rw'f tea  (atalkloaa-findted).    It.   B-loA 

:S20. 

Ukderobouiid  OnoM.  See  Vcruan 
Okion. 

UimiDE.    8te  Sportiwo. 

Upas-tbee.    AnHa'rls, 

Ura'nia.  (From  cwr«iii«8,  anblhne; 
the  sUteliness  of  the  plant  Nat.  ord, 
^iMoif  [Ma8ace89].  linn.,  C-J^eacoa^na 
X'Monogynxa.) 

We  have  retained  this  the  old  naaicj  bwt  it  la 
properly  Rmtn^ta,    Stove  kerbaemMu 
in  a  hotbed,  in  apring;  aockcn  nod  dkt 
aandy.  flbry  loam,  a  little  dtiod  leaf- 
charcoal.    Winter  temp.,  M*  to  •*•»  " 
to  90',  and  a  moiat  atmoepheve. 
If.  «/Me{o'«a  (ahowy).    SO.    Rod.    Uadi 

Uba'bia.  (From  ouro,  a  tail:  tha 
bractes.  Nat  ord.,  LetnnninonM  Plaah 
[Fabacea].  Linn.,  l7DUuUlpkia  4- 
Decandria.    Allied  to  Hedysarnm.) 

Stove  evergreena.   Seeda  in  a  hotbod  ia  ^  ' 
and  eutringa  of  aido-ahoota  in  May,  in  no^J 
a  liell-glaM  ;  aandy  loam  and  (Ibry  peas, 
te^  4>.,  55°  to  6S';  aummer.  6s"  to  8S*. 
U,  mlopeevroedet  (foxtaU-like).     While.     Jaiy. 
K.  lad.    I8SS. 

—  como'M  (tufted).  S.  Purple.  July.  E.Iod.  1818. 

—  cniM'io  (hairy).    1.    Pmk.    July.    B.  I»<1. 

—  ham&tn  (booked).  White.  Jnae.  K.Io*.  W- 
— /a««e«'pAato  (han-headod).  S.  YaUow.  Jaiy. 

Braail.    1884. 
.  loMflorfiof  dea  (hare'a-foot-likc).    l^. 
July.    China.    1790. 


Pocplo.     Joaa. 
Pnrplo.     July. 


^Img^fua  (harc*a.foot). 

Nepaul.     1884. 
-^pifetn  (paiuted-Zeaactf). 

Guinea.    1788. 

Ubceoij'ha.  (From  trrecolvs,  a  aoBafl 
cup,  or  pitcher;  firom  the  smiJlxieBB  d 
the  cup,  or  nectary,  inside  the  flower. 
Nat  ord.,  AmatylUdi  [Amarsrlli^acee]. 
Linn.,  dlfeaMndria  I'Momoffnia.  AUisd 
to  Glinanthus.) 

Half-hardy  bnlb,  flf^iAt^im  Amif 
flowering  from  Jnne  to  N 
perfect  reat  in  winter.    O 
loam ;  the  protection  of  a  oold  pit,  aad 
in  winter. 

C.p^nduia  (hanging-down) 
June.    Pera.    I8S7. 

Uredo.    8e€  Babbrbby  and  Xzedsv. 

Urii«e.  {See  Duwa.)  The  niine  of 
all  animals  i?  excellent  as  a  manure ;  b«c 
it  must  be  given  only  to  plants  whiUt 
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Rowing,  «id  in  •  dilated  state.  One  of 
the  most  fertilizing  of  liquid-maDures  is 
composed  of  oabbage-leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  refnsei  putrefied  in  the  urine 
from  a  house  or  stable,  and  diluted  with 
three  times  its  quantity  of  water  when 
applied.  If  mixed  with  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  lime),  there  will  be  no  offen- 
sive smelU  Gypsum  mixed  with  urine, 
or  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  poured  into  it, 
adds  to  its  utility  as  a  manure.  Sulphate 
of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  pounds 
to  evezy  hundred  of  urine,  prevents  the 
escape  of  ammonia  during  putrefaction. 
UfiOFE'TAliOM.  (From  oura,  a  tail,  and 
petaloii,  H  petal ;  the  petals  are  lengthened 
out  into  tail-like  appendages.  Nat.  ord., 
Lilywurts  [Liliaceae].  Linn.»  6-Hexan- 
dria  i-Monogyuia,  Alliance  near  Albuca.) 

OffiieU  in  spring ;  aandjr,  light  loam  and  leaf- 
mottld.  MuaC  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  either  by 
protecting  them  in  a  border,  or  placing  taem  in  a 
cold  pit :  perhapa  beat  by  pottinnc  them,  and  keep- 
lug  them  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  dry,  until 
growth  ha»  fairly  commenced. 

C/.yV^mim  (tawny),  i.  Green, ted.  July.  Moga- 
dure.     1808. 

—  Umgif&Hum  (long-leaded).    S.    Pu/ple,  blue. 

August.    Mosambique.     1826. 
'—  Mtr^Uiutm  {l%te-^owerin/(),    j.  •  Green,  red. 
July.    Spain.    1629. 

Uva'bia.  ( From  «va,  a  clnster  of  grapes; 
the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  Nat.  ord., 
Anonads  [Anonaces].  Linn.,  13-Po/y- 
andria  fi-Polygynia.) 

Stove  eTergreena,  brown-flowered,  exempt  where 
otherwiae  mentioned.  Cuttings  of  firm  side-shoots 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  heat ;  sandy 
ioam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  66<*  to  "W^ ; 
aummer,  W  to  8&^. 

U.  aeumint^ta  (sharp-pointed).  9.  Oniaoa.  18S0. 

—  aromn'tica  (aromatic).    6.    Guiana.     1830. 

—  e9cule'nta  (eaUble).     10.     Madras.     1818. 
— faseicult^ta  (bundled).     B.  Ind.     1823. 
— /ugeafia  (brown).    5.    Guiana.    1823. 

—  GtB'rtneri  (Gaertners*).    0.    E.  Ind.     1830. 

—  Ufttgifi&ra  (long' flowered).    Purple,    £.  Ind. 

1833. 

—  longi/o'lia  (long-leaved).    4.    Bengal.    1820. 

—  lu'cida  (shining).    Africa.     1625. 

—  /tf'/tfa  (vellow).  0.  Greenish-yellow.    E.  Ind. 

1822. 
— 'ilWrmn  (Nanua).    10.    Ifalabar. 

—  nitidtsMima  (moet-ahining).  Blue.  Caledonia. 

1826. 

—  9dort^ta  (sweet-scented).    E.  Ind.    1801* 
—•  tomentf/»u  (woolly),    tf.    E.  Ind.    )8a2« 

—  rMlutifna  (velvety).    0.    E.  Ind.     1823. 

—  ffr//o'ra  (shaggy).    E.  Ind.     1831. 

—  ZegMnica  (Ceylon).  20.  Scarlet.  Ceylon.  1794. 

Utttla'ma.  (Formerly  used  in  diseases 
of  the  uvula.  Nat  ord.,  Melantht  [Me- 
lanthacese].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  l-Mano- 
gtfitia.) 

Hardy,  Nortli  American,  kerbaccoiu  pcreaniala ; 


yellow-flowered,  except  grtm^Jh^rm*    Dtviaton  ol 
the  plant  in  spring ;  light,  sandy  loam. 

U.  JMoa  ijftWom).    ^.    May.     1810. 

'—  grandifiofra  (large-flowered).  1.  Purple.  May, 

1802. 
— /oNceo/a'ta  (spear-Zcaoed).    !•    July.     1710. 

—  /^er/o/iV/ci  (leaf-stem-pierced).  ^.  &fay.  181C. 

—  pM^e'rwia  (downy).    A.     May.     1824. 

—  Meuiitfi/lia  (stalkless-Ieaved).    ^.   June.  1790. 

V. 

Vacci'nium.  "Whortleberry.  (The 
derivation  is  doubtful,  perhaps  from 
bacca,  a  berry.  Nat.  ord.,  Cranberrie$ 
[Vacciniaceflo].  linn.,  Q-Octandria  1- 
Monoyynia.) 

9eed«  in  autumn  t  cutting  under  a  hand-light 
in  summer  j  suckers  ;  divinions ;  rooting  stems 
from  trailing  along  the  ground ;  very  sandy  loam  { 
if  a  portion  of  peat  all  the  better.  All  hardy  ex- 
cept Caracatafnutn,  leuett^atotnum,  tneridionu'ie, 
and  Roiluo'nit  snd  all  deciduous,  and  natives  of 
North  America,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

V.  aidi/U/rtnn  (white-flowered).     White.     May. 
1833. 

—  angUMti/o'lium  (narrow>leaved).    9.    Pale  yel- 

low.   May.     1776> 

—  arb&reum  (tree).    White,  red.    170ft* 

—  biui/i/tium  (box-leaved).     1.    White.    May. 

—  Caaade'nae  (Canadian).  1.  White,  red.  May. 

1825. 

—  Caraeiua'num  (Caraccas).    0.    White.    July. 

Caraccas.     1825.    Stove  evergreen. 
~  c«jpi7c/sum  (turfy),   i.    White.     May.     lesSt 
•—  corymb&tum  (corymbed).  7.  White.  May.  i;65i 

—  — —  angwtifofUum  (narrow- leaved).  3.  White. 

1707. 
_  -^^/u8c<^tum  (browned).    3.    White,  pink. 

June.     1770. 
« virga'tum    (twiggy).     3.     White,   red. 

April.     1707* 

—  cra«s</(//i«m  (thick-leaved).  I.  White.  June. 

1787. 

—  dumo'sum  (bushy).    8.    White.    May.    1774* 
Au'rnt/e  (humble).  2.  White.  May.  17/4. 

—  elongaftum  (elongated).  2.  White.  July.  18(2. 

—  eryMri'nuiA  ijtd-twigged),  14.   Scariet.  Java. 

1852. 
—/VoMdo'inim (leafy).  3.  White,  green.  May.  1701. 

—  -— ^  venu'ttum  (beautiful).   3.    Pink.    June. 

1770. 
"  galti'zans  (gale-/caeerf).  2.  White.  May.  1800. 

—  ^/a'Arum  (smooth).    2.     Pink.    July.     181 «. 
'■- grandifl&rum  (large-flowered).     2.     White. 

July.    1812. 

—  A«mt/t<'«um(Uailing).    i.    White.    1837. 

~  leua^titonium  (white-lipped).  2.  Scarlet,  white. 
Peru.     I847.    GreenhOuKC  evergreen. 

—  KgUMtrifnum  (piivet-ZcaDcd).  3.   Purple.  May. 

—  meridiona'te  (meridional).     9.     Red,   white. 

April.   Jamaica.    1778.    Stove  evergreen. 

—  m<»M///li/rttm  (small-flowered).  3.  White.  1813. 

—  myr$ifu'tea{m^r*ine'ltaoed).  \^.  Purple.  Muy. 
•^ Utnceoluftujn  (spear«/eaoed).  14<  Purple. 

May. 
oMit'sum  (blunt).     14.    Purple.    May. 

—  myrHf&liutn  (myrde-leaved).  1.  White.  June. 

1812. 
^  myrtUUri'det  (myrtittns-like).  14.  Pink.  June. 
1776. 

—  myrH'Uiu   (myrtle.     Bilberry)*     14.     Piuk« 

May.    Bniam. 
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V.  m^rmhu  afttit-haf ecU  (white-bcnUd).  Qr«eo. 

Mat.    Britain. 
^  m'tidtinn\g\o%%y).    14.    Pink.    May.     1704. 
•— dervfmben$  (lylng-dowa^  |.  Pink.  May. 

1794. 
-^  waftum  (egg'letnted).  %,  Pink.    May.   N.  W. 

Amer.     I8S6. 

—  padifo^tium  (hird-cheiry-leaved).    Pale  g^en. 

July.    Madeira.     1777* 

—  pnftttdum  (pale).    S.    White.    May.    1774. 

—  Peiuuy/iHi'ftMtimCPennBylvanian}.  14.  White, 

blue*    June.     1773* 

—  rerino'tum  (recinout).  4.  Purple,  green.  May. 

1789. 
lut€'ae€n$  (yellowiah).  S.  Reddiah-yeUov. 

June.     1804. 
— rubtfaeenM  (ruddy).     S.    Tellow,  green. 

May.     1773. 

—  Rollutt'ni  (Rolliaon*e).    t.    Scarlet.    August. 

Jara  Mountaine.    1851.     Oreenhou-e. 

—  Uami'mtuwn  (/flmf-atamenad).  S.  Wkice.  May. 

I77S. 

aflhum    (white-JlowcrMl).      1.      White. 

Mexico. 

—  uligini/tum  (bog.  Blemberrp),  S.  Flesh.  April. 

Britain. 

—  nVti»  idafa  (cowberry),  i.  Pink.  May.  Britain. 

Valbria'na.    Valerian.    (Named  after 

Valeriui,  who  first  used  it  in  medicine. 

Nat.  ord.,  Valeriantoortt  [ValerianaceaB]. 

Linn.,  S-Triandria  \-Monogynia.) 

Hardy  herbaeeoua  perenniaia.  DiTiaiona  of  the 
root  in  apring,  and  teeda ;  common  garden-aoil ; 
the  tenderer  aorta  ahould  have  a  dry  place. 

V.  aUiaritt/o'Ua  (alliaria-teaved).  I^.  Red.  Jane. 
CHUcaaus.     18S0. 

—  mtarifo'lU  (aaarum-leaved).    1.    Red.    June. 

Crete.     1814. 

—  Cape^iuiB  (Cape).    ^.    Red. 

Good  Hope.    1810. 

—  Ce'/Ztca  (Celtic).    1.    White. 

land.     1784. 

—  dJOf'ea  (dioecioua).    1.   Flesh. 
~  ekmgafta  (lengthened).    ^. 

Austria.     1819. 
-^  glohularUrfo'lim    (globnlaria  -  leaved). 

June.    Pyreneea. 
—■  fo/erme'diff  (intermediate).    I.White.   June. 

Pyreneea.     1818. 

—  montafna  (mountain).    I.    Light  red.    July. 

Switzirland.    1748. 
--fi«r'pU9(tumip-ro«/edj.  White.  Mexico.  1830. 

—  ofiSrinaUia  (shop).    9.    Fleah.    June.     Britain. 
--  pfit^  (phu).  8.  White.  Auguat.  Germany.  1507. 

—  Pyrena'ica  (Pvrenean).     S.     Pink.     Augu«t. 

Scotland. 

—  mMufnem  (lavender),  l^.  Red.  June.  France. 

1894. 

—  wambucifo'lia  (elder-leaved).   8.  WhiU.  July. 

German?.     1810. 

—  eaJv'/tVia  (rock),  k-  White.  July.  Austria.  1748. 

—  «i«jrmAr{i/o'«a  (aisymbrium-leaTcd).    1.    Red. 

June.    South  Europe.     1830. 
^mpfna  (flat-lying).     4.    White,  red.    July. 
SwiUeriand.     I89S. 

—  Mpteria  (three-winged).    1.    White.     Ma]f. 

Switserland.     1759. 

—  tubm-o^ta  (tuberous-rooted).    I^.    Light,  red. 

June.    South  Europe.    1090. 
Yat^zriame'lla.    Lamb's  Lettuce.    (A 
Aiminutive  of    Valerian,       Nat     ord., 
ValerianworU    [ValerianaceflB].      Linn., 


June.    Capo  oi 

June.    Switser- 

June.    Britain. 
Yellow.     June. 

Red. 


Hardy  annaala.    Seeda  io  tbie 
spring.    SeeCoaa  Salad. 

V.  coHge'tta  (crowded  -Jlmwered).   1. 
Columbia.     I8I6- 

—  eekUuifta  (prieUy-es^awferf).    I. 

South  Europe.     I8O7. 

—  olUo'ria  (salad),     k-    Blue.    April.    Bi 

Yalijl'ius.  (From  vallo^  to  incl<«e: 
used  for  fences  in  Java.  Nat.  ord^  Dm*. 
bant*  [Apocynaces].  Linn^  b-PtmUtL- 
dfia  X'Monogjfnia,) 

Store  evergreen  twiner.  Cottlagaof  ehflrtfftrM. 
atubby  aide-shoota  in  aaady  soil,  wader  a  glas. 
in  heat,  in  May;  aandy,  flbry  loan,  avd  fiarr 
peat.  Winter  temp.,  SH^tott^i  eomaaer.  0|P  tw  »"• 

r.  ^rgwte'wa  (ti«llia).  10.  White.  E.Iod.  I»t4i 

Valle'bia.  (Named  after  ^.  Fallesi^^ 
physician  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Nal 
ord..  Dogbanes  [ApoeynaeesJ.  Linn.,  5- 
Pentandfia  l-3fonogpiia,) 

Store,  white-flowered  evergreeaa.    Cwttioge  «f 
yornig  ahoota,  getting  flrwi,  in  aaiftd,  wader  a^cfi- 
giaaaln  heat ;  aandy  loam  and  fibry  peat, 
ter  temp.,  85*  to  6«<» ;  awBWMr,  MP  to  V^. 

r.  ejrmbl/O'Ha  (boat-leaved).    4. 
I8SI. 

—  liidbo'toMa  (forked),    t.    May.    Perw.    IStt. 

Yaujsnk'bia.  ( Named  after  A^  FmfS$- 
neri,  an  Italian  boianisi.  NaL  ord., 
Ilydrocfiatradt  [Hydrochaidrace»3-  Lion., 
2'i'DuBeia  ^Diandria,) 

A  floating,  fresh-water  j^ereniiial,  wl 
live  under  water,  exeept  juat  at  th« " 
pregnation.   Diviaion ;  rich  loam,  in  a 


pot,  plunged  deep  in  a  tab  or  datem  of 
Winter  temp.,  45*  to  MP ;  anrnmar,  UP  ta  9iP. 


South 


temp. 

V,  s/tirttflit  (apiral).  Brown.  July. 
1818. 

Yallo'ta.  (Named  after  P.  FclfeC, 
a  French  botanist.  NaL  ord.,  Awimryiud^ 
[Amaryllidacee].  Linn.,  G-l/rsaadrM 
i'Monttg^Hia,    Allied  to  CyruuDthoa.) 

With  the  exception  of  l>r.  Bcrbart.  aa  sea- 
tematic  botaniat  has  pointed  oat  the  real  afiatfy 
of  ValloU.  A  crosa-aeedling,  by  iu  oollca.  bam 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Beaton  from  (^rt^*ntMma 
obWqunSt  which  no  one  could  distingauh  fri»m  a 
Vallota  of  the  same  age.  It  has  not  yet  fawere^ 
Greenhouse,  scarlet- flowered  balba,  frens  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Offaeta  {  sandy  loaai  aa^  pcK, 
and  leaf- mould.  Winter  teiap.,  aflP  a»  «■*«  aad 
dry;  summer,  dtP  to  7S*. 

r.  pwrpM'rM  (pmrple).    1^.    May.    1774- 

—  — '  mefjor  (greatn).    May.     1774. 
«——>  mi'aor  (smaller).    I.    May.     1774. 

Ya'rda.  (The  Sanserit  name  of  tiw 
first-fonnd  species.  Nat.  onL,  Ortkidt 
[Orchidacee].  linn.,  dO-Gjriiaa^raa  1- 
Afonoa^ria.) 

Stove  or^ida,  grown  la  baakcta.  9m 

V,  MtOema'nmU  (Mr.  Batanaa'a).    S. 
vellow.    June.    Moli 

—  emrvf'lan  (liffht  bloe).    Sylhat. 

—  trutm'ta  (crested).    I.  Oroeo,  pttipia.    Asii^ 

Mcpaol.    ISlfli 
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r.  «ni«'»l«  (Moody).   S.   ae<l.   Anfufet.   China. 

1819. 
*- C«M<^t<  (Cnming'c).    BiowB.Tdlow.    JtUy. 

Philippines.     1817. 
^^na  (diMky).     Broirn,  whiCfl.    Dveenber. 

China.     1844. 
•—f^aco-tifridit  (bro«m  •  aad  -  graen).     BrowB» 

greenish-yellow.    Septembef. 

—  iMif^i*  (thowy).   9.    Crimeon,  brown,  white. 

February.    Java.    1848. 

—  tomef/c'to  (layered).  Pale.  Angiut.    ManiUa. 

—  lAi'wH  (Lowe'a).    Yellow,  brown.    February. 

Borneo.     1846. 
-- pedHntMfi^n»  (/oMjT- flower- aUlked).     July. 

Ceylon.    1840. 
•^  BMrto'rFA(<  (Ro^iburgh'n).  l).  White*  purplo. 

Jnly.    China.    1810. 
«eMtf//aVa  (chequered).  1.  White,  purple. 

July.    China.    I8I6. 

—  — — ~  tmlfcolor  (one-coloured).    6.    Brown. 
~  Mo'ott  (tweet-scented).    White,  brown.    Sep- 
tember.   Java.     1847. 

•~tet9$  (eylindric'/raved).      1.      Red,  yellow. 
March.    Sylbet.    18t8. 

—  m'oli^cea  (violet-Zip^d).  White,  violot.    May. 

MaoiDa.    1839. 

Vakde'lua.  (Named  after  i.  FiindcWi, 
a  Portuguese  botanist.  Nat  ot^^Fly worts 
[ScrophulariacesB].  Linn.,  14-Z)Wy«omia 
H^Angioipermia,    Allied  to  Torenia. ) 

Tender  annuals.    Seeds  la  a  hotbed,  in  aprin;  1 
plants  pricked  off,  and  bloomed  chiefly  in  the 
greenhouse,  in  Ught,  rich  soil. 
F.  ertic/a'rea  (shelly).  Blue.  June.  India.  I81O. 

—  i^u'sa  (spreading).    1.  White.   July.   Santa 

Cnu.     1824. 
^  Wr<«7a  (hairy).    Blue.    June.    India.    I8S3. 
-^Ro^bt^rghH  (Roxburgh*s).     Purple.      July. 

Coromandel.    1818. 

yAHOUE'BiA.  (  Vonr-vonguer,  the  name 
of  ediilu  in  Madagascar.  Nat.  ord., 
CinchonadM  [Cinchonacefe].  Linn.,  5- 
Peniandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to 
Gaettardia.) 

It  produces  a  good  dessert  (rait.    Stoye  erer- 
green.    Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  in  sand, 
under  a  belli^lass ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam. 
Winter  Ump.,  M°  to  65° ;  sommer,  M*  to  86<*. 
F.  etfu'/it  (eatable).  10.  White.  Madagascar.  I8O9. 

Vahi'lla.  (A  diminutiTe  of  vaina,  the 
Spanish  for  sheath ;  shape  of  seed-pod. 
Nat.  ord.,  Orcfuds  [Orchidaceaj].  Linn., 
20'Oynandria  l-JIfonandria.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  on  blocks ;  white-flowered, 
where  not  otherwise  specified.    {See  Obcbids.) 
The  Vanilla  of  commerce  is,  or  should  be,  the 
dried  fruit  of  F.  plamft/lia. 
F.  ar«<t/o'/te  (pointed-leaved).    Caraccas.    1841. 

—  4/Hiw'iws  (African).    Siana  Uone.    1843. 
^iumna^tiea  (aromatic).      10.     July.      South 

Europe.    1789*  ,      ^  . 
Ufeolor  (two-coloured).    Doll  red.     Guiana. 

—  e/amVw/a'fa  (tendrilled).    Cuba.    1838. 
^~pittnif<^tia  (smooth -leaved).     18.    May.    W. 

Ind.    1800. 

—  Pompt/na  (Pompona).    Mezieo. 

YAPOUBE&  Moth.     Orffyia 


Vajueoatud  Lauhbl.    Au'enba, 

Vasoo^a.     This  genus  is  incorporated 

with  Bafnia,  and  the  following  yellow- 

flowered  evergreens  iroro  the  Cape  of 

(rood  Hope  should  he  added  to  it  :«- 

A.  «m;>lMioatt'fte  (stem-clasping).  4.  July.  I8l6« 
—|»er/o&Vta  (leaf-stem-pierced).  4.  July.  181 9. 

Vegetable  Manures.  S^e  Gbbbv 
Manubes,  Ashes,  and  Makures. 
YEOETABLBMABROw.CifCH'rM^a  ovVfen, 
Ve'lia.  Cress  Boeket  (From  velar, 
the  Celtic  name  of  cress*  Nat.  ord., 
Orucifiri  [BrassicaceA].  Linn.,  15- 
Tttradynomia,) 

Half-hardy  evergreen.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  hand-light,  in  a  shady 
place,  in  summer ;  a  dry,  airy,  warm  situation, 
such  as  in  raised  rock-work.  North  of  L4>ndon, 
in  exposed,  damp  places,  it  will  require  a  Utile 
protection  in  winter. 

r.  peeu'do-cy'/inM  (bastard-cytiaus).  S.  Yellow. 
April.    Spain.    1769- 

Velle'ja.  (Named  after  Major  Velley^ 
who  studied  sea- weeds.  Nat.  ord.,  Ooodi- 
nt<ui«[Goodeniaceffi].  JAnn.ff^iPentandria 
I'Monogynia,    Allied  to  Euthales.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  Holland.  Division ;  saady  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  8A**  to  45^ 

r.  laneeoUnfta  (spear-Zeaoed).    1841. 
^  lyra'la  (lyre-Zeaced).    ^,    April.    1819* 
—^mdo'jru  (paradoxical).    |.    July.    18t4. 
—  ipaMH/a'ta  (spatulate).    ^.    April.    18S5. 

Yello'zia.  (Named  after  a  Spanish 
hotanist.  Nat.  ord.,  Bhodrooi$  [Hiemo- 
doraces].  Linn.,  d-Hexandria  l-Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Barbacenia.) 

The  yellotias  are  porennial  Liliea,  from  two  to 
ten  feet  high,  having  trunks  as  large  as  a  man's 
body,  braiichtng,  and  having  tofto  of  leaves  on 
the  top  like  the  Yucca.  Greenhouse  herbaceous. 
Division  of  the  plant  in  spring  1  sandv  loam  and 
flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  40<*  to  MT 1  summer, 
G&*  to  80<*. 

r,  laneeolafta    (spear-lMMd).     Yellow.     Swan 
River.    1841. 

Velthei'mia.  ( Named  after  F,  A,  VeU 
theinit  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Lilyworis  [Liliacese] .  Linn.,  6-Hexafidria 
l-Monofyaia.    Allied  to  Trikoma.) 

Greenhouse  bulbs,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Offseto  from  the 
bulbs*,  rich,  sandy  loam.  Winter  tenp.,  86^ 
to4S^ 

r.  f /aaf'm  (milky-preen).    t.    March.    1781* 
-^  ^^- rubeeeefnH'purpvfrem    (red-purple).     !• 

Bed,  purple.    July.    1834. 
—  tfn/«rme'dia  (intermediato).    1 4.    April.    ISM. 
->  mrjdi/v'jia  (green-leaved).   9.   August.    17fl8< 

Ventilatiok.    8^6  Gbebnbouse. 
Venus'b  fLY-TBAf .  Dionm'a  musci'pula, 
Yenus's    Hair.      Aduifntmm   capi'Uus 
Ve*m€rii, 
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Vsvus't  LooKmO'iiLASs.  SpemdaWia 
tpe'cfilum, 

Venu8*b  Navelwobt.    Omphalt/des. 

Venus's  Sumach.    Bhtfa  coiinta, 

Vera'truk.  (From  vere,  truly,  and 
ater,  bUok;  colour  of  the  roots.  Nat 
ord.,  Afelanths  [Melanthacess].  Linn., 
2*6- Poly ffomia  l-ifoncecia.) 

The  pUnU  in  tbU  order  are  ftll  poiaonoua. 
Hardjr  nerbaceom  perennials.  Seeda  and  divi> 
ciooa  La  aprtu g ;  deep,  rich  loam. 

K.  ifiAwn  (white).  6.  White.  July.  Europe.  1540. 
'^  mMgu*ti/</tium  (narrow-leaved).     8.     Green. 
June.    N.  Amer.     1 823. 

—  frfgi^Htn  ico\A).    8.    Black.    Jane.    Angan- 

gulo.    1840. 

—  Lobeti^num  (Lobel'a).   White.   June.  South 

Europe.     1818. 
^tUfgrum  (duk'floweredi.    9.     Dark  purple. 

June.    Siberia.   .1<90> 
'—parvifi&rum    (amall-flowered).      9.      Orceo. 

June.    Carolina.     1809. 
^ni'iide  {grttn- flowered).     6.     Green.     July. 

N.  Amer.    1743. 

YERBA'scuif.  Mullein.  (From  barbas- 
cunty  bearded ;  the  bearded  stamens.  Nat. 
ord.,  Figworit  [ScrophulariacesB].  Linn., 
b-Pentandria  l-Monoffynia,) 

All  yellow-flowered  where  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. All  freely  bjr  seed* ;  perennials  also  by 
division  oi  the  roots  in  spring. 

HARD?  HERBACEOUS. 
V.  JBHUi/mcum    (Ethiopian).      May.     Mount 

Sinai.     1835. 
~  atopeeu'riM  (foxtail).   9.  July.   France.   IBVi. 

—  AtutrVaeum  (Austrian).  6.  July.  Austria.  1818. 
^  dtlontetg/f/tium  (betooy-leaTed).     9.     July. 

Armenia.     1895. 

—  chrpae'rium  (golden).  June.  Palestine.   1837. 

—  coltenum  (hill).    3.    July.    Germany.    1830. 

—  cu'preum  (copper-coloured).  3.  Brown.  July. 

Caucasus.    1708. 
-'ftueieulaftum  (clustered).  May.  Mount  Sinai. 
ISStf. 

—  kyo9eri/i/lium  (hyoseris-leaTed).  June.  Leyant. 

182Q. 
~ /aNa'hMn  (woolly).    8.    July.    Italy.    \»%S. 

—  ni'grum  (black-roo^erf).    9.    July.    England. 

—  on«iiia'/e  (eastern).  3.  July.  Caucasus.   1831. 

—  phani'ceum  (purple).  9.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.     1790* 

—  ^ica'^vm  (plaited).    Jiily.    Greece.    1810. 
->  spfiu/sum  (thorny).    1.   Purple.   July.    Crete. 

1824.    Evergreen. 

—  tkaptoVdn  (thapsos-like).  July.  PoTtngal.1819. 

—  tn'tte  {AtxV).    3.    Yellow,  red.   July.     South 

Burop««    1088. 

—  utidutu'tum  (waved).3.July.SouthEurope.I8I9. 

HARDY  BIENNIALS. 
V.  avrf ettto'/«m(rared-leamfd). June.  Levant.  1 836. 

—  Bannt^ticvm  (Hungarian) .July. Hungary.  1820. 

—  (Hpinnati'Jidum    (doubly-leadet-cutj.      June. 

Tauria.     1818. 

—  Boerhw^oii  (Boerhaave'a).    8.    July.    South 

Europe.    1731..   Annual. 

—  candidi'Mima  (whitest).  4.  Blay.  Naples.  1833. 

—  ctratophjf'Uum  (horn-leaved).    June.    Levant. 

1830. 

—  Chai'xii  (Chaix's).    9.    July.    France.     1831. 

—  ctupidu'tum  (pointed).  4.  May.  Vienna.  1817 


r.  dauifl^rmm  (dense-flovsred).  J«D«My.  Ua)^ 

1835. 
-^/omu/Mum  (handsome).  9.  July.  Biiasa.  llli. 

—  ^/a'Arum  (smooth).  9.    July.    Europe   I99i. 
■^  gtu^hulo¥det  (gnaphaliani-iike;.      9.     iwijn. 

Caucasus.    1835. 

—  go$99pi'num  (cottony).  4.  JulY.Caaeaaas.ini. 

—  gran^ft&rum  (large-flowered).    4.  July.  Eip 

rope«    1830.  ^  ^  , 

—  A«moiTAoida'/tf  (blood-eoloaredi.    S.    ^VUm» 

purple.  July.  Madeiim.  1777*  Gcceahbaas. 

—  Vndieum  (Indian).    July.    Ne^usL 

—' UpUutafcbyym  (slander-spiked;.     9.      J«1f. 
South  France.    1835. 

—  lonMtbtm  (long-leaved).S.JaIy.Naplc».lS94. 
— /ycWto  (lychnitis).    3.    July.    BriUkia. 

—  (yro'tem  (lyre-leaiwtf).  4.  June.  Spain.  X81|. 
— -  macrafntkum  (large-flowered).  9.  July,    fvi- 

tugal.    1820. 

—  main'le  (hog).    9.    July.    UootpcBer.    1817. 

—  JfofU|MMi<te'n«in  (Montpdicr).  June.  Soeik 

France.    1891. 

—  montdwan  (mouBtaio).  3.  July.  Fnaee.  19I9> 

—  Mj'ijettm  (snowy).    9.    May.    Naples.    1992. 

—  ODa'tem  (egg-^eeoe^.  3.  July,    {ipasn.    I6£i. 

—  pui}i«^;Uusi(leaflet-eut).    1.    Ji4y. 

pelago.    1788.    Greenhooee. 

—  puleeruli^ntum  (powdered).  9.  July. 

—  pyramida'tum   (pyramidal).    9.    JoJj. 

casus.    1804. 

—  repidndmm  (wavy-edged).  9.  July.Earope.ISlS. 

—  roiundi/o'liitm  (roond-leaTcd).  4.  July.  Ixaiy. 

1833. 
-^  nMghu/tum  (naij).    4.    YaUov.  red.  Jaly. 
Hungary.    1817* 

—  ruguU/Mum  (wrinklcd-i^eecrf).    Juae. 

Europe.    1830. 

—  mmeftum  (indentfrd-Zeaserf).  9.  July. 

Europe.     1570. 

—  apeote'Ai/tf  (showy).  2.   Yellow,  purple.  Jnly. 

Tauria.     i  830. 

—  SfeM'fiii  (Stevens*).  5.    July.   Siberia.    I9SI. 

—  Tav^rieum  (Taurian).     9.      Tcilow.    porplc. 

Augnat.    Tauria.    18S9. 

—  ^Ao'jwiw  (shephcrd's-club).    0.    July. 
^  -~—  etongaftum  (lenj^thened).  July. 

1813. 
^ver$ffl*/rum  (Inverted-floweicd).    9. 
July.    Bohemia.    1833. 

—  mr^a'hun  (twiggy).    5.    August. 

Verbe'ha.  Vervain.  (From  the  Celtic 
Fer/am,  Nat.  ord.,  FerbeHam  [Verbena^ 
ceae] .  Linn.,  1  ^IHdynamia  ^-Anfimfe^ 
mia,) 

Annuals  and  bienntala,  by  aeed  in  a  sKgkt  ho*. 
bed  in  March,  or  in  the  open  air  in  Apnt ;  pa< 
nials,  by  division,  lavers,  and  cuttiagas 
kinds,  chiefly  by  cuttings,  unless  wbew 
employed  to  obtain  new  varietiea.  Thca 
ties  are  atruck  gmcrally  in  spring  and  autiaaa  lar 
blooming  in  pou,  but  chiefly  lor  deoocsrisK;  the 
flower-garden  beds.  A  rich,  sandy  loaia  sato 
them  best.  The  poinis  of  the  shoots  ia  apswg 
strike  best  in  a  litue  peat.  In  aatumn  Uwy 
scarcely  be  kept  too  cod.  The 
will  form  a  better  plant  than  n  larger 


GREENHOUSE   HEBBACEOU8. 
r.  •Jo'to  (winged-s^emMed).    5.    Boey.   Ai 
Monte  Video.     1838. 

—  ammfnm  (pleasing).    1.  Pinkiah-parple.   Joly* 

Mexico. 

—  Arrania'na  (Ladr  Arraa's).  1|.   Purple.   Aa- 

gust.     1830. 

—  6ar6a'I^a(beai«led).l.Piiik.Anguat.McsicB.I39( 
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F.  tkammir^Ha  (Kenmmdtr-lesTtd).  1.  Scttlet. 
Augtwl.    Buenos  Ayrea.     1037* 

—  d^fv^Ma  (•preadinic).  a.Biue.Jul]r*N.Amer.l818. 
«— ^itffMliito'M  (glanied).   2.   Pale.   J0I7.    183^. 

—  lPMt'«a  (cat-ZeaMd).    S.    Red.    Auguet.    Pa- 

Duna«  1830. 
^•^  pulehe'Ua  {ntat),    1.    Purple.   July.   Buenoa 

Ayree.  1837< 
^~  rufiiemu  (rooting),  k-  I'^^*  ^uly.  Chili.  18M. 

—  tulphu'rea  (•ulpaor-eoloitred).    1*    Sulpiior. 

JttlT.    Chill.     1832. 

—  teucrioi^aet  (germander-like).     1.     Porpliah. 

July.    Monte  Video.    1887> 

—  Twtedia'fM  (Tweedie'a).     1.     Scarlet.     An. 

goat.    BrasU.    1834. 

—  vem^tu  («4ro»jr-veiaed).     24*     Roaj.     July. 

Buenot  Ayrea.    1830. 

HARDY  ANNUALS  AND  BIENNIALS. 
T.Aubiiftia    (Aublet'e).     I.    Purple.    Auguet. 
N.  Amer.    1774.    Biennial. 

—  braeUo'Ki  (bracted).    1.    Pink.    July.   Mex- 

ico.   1820.    Biennial. 

—  eane'seetu  (heavy),  i.  Blue.  July.  Mexico.  1824. 
~  ^legawt  (elegant)  4.  Blue.  July.  Utxico.  1820. 

Biennial. 

—  la$iottafchp»  (halry-npiked).  9.  Purple.  Jnly. 

California.    1820.    Biennial. 

—  UtomfUa  (ahore).  3.  Grey.  June.  8.  Amer.  1832. 
~  wultiffida  (much-cut).  Blue.  July.  Peru.  1818. 

—  pimuUi'Jlda  (leaflet-cut).    4.    Purple.    July. 

K.  Amer.    I8IO.    Biennial. 

—  irfjida  (three-cleft).     1.     Purple.     August. 

Mexico.    1818. 

HASDY  BERBAOEOaS. 
V,  AubUftia  Drumm&ndii  (Dnunmond'a  Auble- 

tia).    14.    Lilac.    Julr.    Texas. 
<—  Lambefrii   (Lambert's),    l^.    Purple.    July. 

S.  Amer. 
_  _  r&aea  (rosy).  14.   Pink.  Jnly.  Carolina. 

—  mtUtfAda  aflba  (white).White.May.Chili.l83g. 

—  .—*Saft>'ni(  Sabine's).    4.    Purplish.    July. 

Chili.    1834. 

—  qffieina'le'9en(/ia  (veined-ahop).  Bluish.  Au- 

gust.   Oxford.    1837. 

—  fwfys^tt'cAy a  (many-spiked).    4.    Red.    July. 

Mexico.    1830. 

—  pulehefUa-coro'Utt-a'lbida  (beautiful  -  whitish- 

corollaed).     1.     Whiiinh.    July.     1834. 

—  mgt/M  (wrinlded-ZeoMri).    2.    Violet.    July. 

Buenos  Ay  res.    1838. 

—  jctt'^a  (scurfy).  4.  Red.  July.  Mexico.  1825. 

—  Mort/ria  (sister).  2.  Purple.  July.  Nepaul.  1824. 

Verbena  (Sweet-scented).   Aloy'tia. 

Terbbsi'na.  (Altered  from  Verbena. 
Nat.  ord.,  Oompoittes  [Asteracese].  linn., 
IQ^Syngenesia  fl-SuperJiua,) 

Greeabottse,  yellow-flowered,  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, from  Mexico.  Seeds  and  divisions  ot  the 
root ;  rich,  sandy  loam. 

V.  ttU^ia  (wing-«/a^erf).    9.    August.    1099* 

—  a/rtp/id/(/Aa  (orach-leayed).  S.  July.  1823. 
~  pinnat'/fida  (leaflet-cut).  8.  August.  1820. 
~  saiic</tf7ta  (willow-leaved).    9.    July.    1825. 

Yerno'nia.  (Named  after  IT.  Vernon, 
a  botanical  traveller.  Nat.  ord.,  Compo9iU'» 
[Asterace©].    LimL,   19  -  8ifnffene$ia    1- 

All  purple-flowered  where  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned. Hardy,  by  seeds  and  divisions ;  tender, 
br  seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttinffs  under  a  hand- 
Ught  {  rich,  sandy  loam  1  stove  ireatmeat. 


STOVE  BTKRORBBNS,  ^G. 
IT.  aev/Z/y/ia  (pointed-leaved).  4.  December.  Si 
Amer. 

—  antAe/mi'n/icn  (wona-killinf^).  Lilac.  August* 

E.  Ind.     1770.    Biennial. 

—  arbure'scetu  (tree-like).  5.  November.  Jamaiea* 

1733. 

—  dtpera  (rough).  White.  June.  E.  Ind.   1823. 

—  oMiUaJliJ^ra  laxillary- flowered).  14.  Lilac.  Sep- 

tember.   Bahia. 

—  eeiUri/o'iia  (sharii- leaved).  September.  BraiU. 

1880. 

—  eHMVea  (arey).    July.    E.  Ind.    Biennial. 
—fiesuafta  (sigxsg).  I4>  September.  Brazil.  1823. 

—  fnttien^M  (shral>by).  4.  October.  W.  Ind.  1818. 

—  lineafriM  (narrow-teaiwd).  I.  October.  S.  Amer. 

1815,    Annual. 

—  odoratVtnma  (sweeteat-acented).  4.    October. 

Caraecaa.    1817. 

—  aerfcea  (silky).    5.    December.   Braiil.    1825. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS, 
r.  o//i'«rfma  (tallest).  12.  October.    Ohio.    1830. 

—  angMatif(/Ua  (narrow-leaved).    4.  September. 

N.  Amer.     I8I7. 

—  ir'ai«'ca(uiilky-green).  4.  July.  N.Amer.  1710. 

—  Noveborace'ntis  (New  York).  0.  August.  N. 

Amer.    17 10. 

—  oUgophy'Ua  (few-leaved).  September.  N.  Amer. 

1710. 
'- panduraf la  (&dd\e- leaned),  4.   October.  1825. 
"prmuUta  (very  tall).  8.  October.  N.Amer.  1/32. 

—  ecab^rrima  (most  scurfy).  4.  October.  N.Amer. 

1824. 

—  aerrahUo^dea     (sawwort  -  like).     September. 

Mexico.     1924. 

—  le'rM  (cylindric-Zeaee^.  July.   Nepaul.  1821. 

Vero'nica.  Speedwell.  (The  meaning 
is  doubtful.  Nat.  ord.,  FiywortM  [Scrophu- 
lariacefle]  .Ijinn.,2-Dia/irfftai-3/<mo^yMia. ) 

All  blue-flowered  where  not  otherwise  named. 
Annuals,  seeds  in  March  and  April ;  ptrenniuli, 
chiefly  by  division  in  spring ;  good  garden-soil  1 
shrubby,  cutting*  m  spring  or  summer  under  a 
bell-glaes;  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp,  for 
greenhouse  kinds,  38°  to  45<*. 

GREENHOUSE   HERBACEOUS,  &e. 
r.  Creftica  (Creun).    4.    May.     Crete.     ISIQ.  . 
»  decu»8tt'ta  (ct(m»- leaned),    1.    July.    Falkland 
Isles.     177G.    Evergreen. 

—  dianthifo'lia  (pink-leavcdj.  4.  May.  N.  Hol- 

land.   1823. 

—  <f»'«/an«(dMUDt).  1.  April.  N.  Holland.  18?5. 

—  fwmvfea  (beautiful).    3.    White.    Apnl.    Van 

Diemen's  Land.     1835.     Evergreen. 

—  grafeiUt  ^slender).  1.  May.  N.  S.  Wales.  1820. 
•- iadia'to  (lipped).  1.  June.   N.  Holland.   1802. 

—  Ltmi/ejra'na  (Lindley'a).    White.   Septe   ber. 

New  Zealand.     1843.    Evergreen. 

—  ni'oea  (snowy).    White.    May.    Van  Diemen's 

Land.     I81O.    Evergreen. 
'— parciflo'ra  (small-flowered).    1.    May.     New 
Zealand.     1822.     Evergreen. 

—  perfoMta   (leaf-stem-piereed).     I.     August. 

N.  S.  Wales.     1815. 

—  pl/tbefitt  (common).  I.  June.  N.  Holland.  1820. 

—  stt/tei/b'/ta  (willow.leaved).    3.    White.    July. 

New  Zealand.    1843.    Evergreen. 

—  epeeio'sa  (showy),    s.    Van  l>iemen'a  Land. 

Ib35.    Evergreen. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
V,  eermtoca'rpa  (hora-fruited).  March.  Caucaaua* 
ldU5. 
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18S7' 
—  poli'ta  (poluhed).    |.    March. 

HARDT  AQUATICS. 


Calabria.  1896. 

roltna.  1821. 

I.   Red.   Juljr. 

Fletb.    May. 


F.  aiMyafforcr<«(piiiiperneI-Uke}. 

—  Carolinim'nu{C9TonQ%).  1 .  Jua«.  Carolina.  1831. 

—  parmula'ria  (amall-ahieUied). 

Austria.     1884. 
-» tetUelia'ia  (aaucer-leaTcd).    t 
Britain. 

BAIIDT  EEBDACEOnS,  SSC 
F.  airotmH/o'Ha  (aouthcniwood-toaired}*   t*  Aa- 

fU8t.    Siberia.    1830. 
— •  «cii#<^o'ra  (acate-flowend).    1.     Had.    May. 

France.     18S1. 

—  AUio'nU  (Allioni's).    ^.    May.   Soatli  Europe. 

1740>    £vei'areea. 

—  atpi'na  (alpine).    4*    May.    Europe. 
ikeferopA|r'/fo  (Tariablc-leaTed).   *.   May. 

Kurope. 

iniegrift/lia  (entire-leaTcd).  \.  May.  Si- 
lesia.   18H. 

obtut\f&lia  (blnnt-leayed).  f.  Jaly.  Scot- 
land. 

;iTi'mt/a(dwarf)<i'Aufnist.Piedraont.I6l9. 

rotundifo'Ha  (lound-leaTedJ.  ^.  May.  Eu- 
rope.    1616. 

—  ffpA/Z/a  (leafless),    i.    Bfay.    Italy.     ir7S. 

—  argu'ta  (shsrp-notebed).   3.  July.  Soutb  Eu- 

rope.   1812. 

—  ai»fra7w  (southern),    l^*  August.  South  Eu* 

rope.    1812. 
~  JwWrt'mM  (Austrian).  1.  July.  Austria.  1748. 

—  ozuVea  (ak^-blue).    S.'   May.     1821. 

-' BaumgarUfnU  (Don  Baumgarten's).  May. 
Transylvania.    1826. 

—  ^€lMdfoj'<<ev  (daisy-like),  k*  "^vj'  SmUcrland. 

1775. 

—  braehpphy'lla  (short-leaved).    July.    1822. 

—  brevij&lia  (snort-leaved).    1.    May.    1822. 

— >  CmuetfMiea  (Caucasian).    1«    Pale  red*    June. 

Caucasus.    1816. 
'-  — —  lat(/^o7Ja(broad.leaved).i.  Pale  red.  June. 

Caucasus.     1820. 

—  «AafR«'dry«  (fennander).   \.    June.    Britain. 
/amt^o'/Ja(lainium-leaved).  August.  182S. 

—  ——  variifgafta  (variegated).    ^.    August. 

—  C/h'c«  (Clusiua's).  ^.  August.  Hungary.  1822. 

—  eompUca'ta  (complicate-leoMd).  8.  September. 

Europe.    1812. 
^  eroMt/b'ita  (thick.leaved).  S^.   Violet.    May. 
Europe.    18811. 

—  erentUafttt  (uoteh-Jlowered),  l^*  Aagioit.  South 

Europe.    1814. 

—  erint'ta  (hairy).    1.    July.    Hungary.    1822. 

—  erfapm  (curUid-Maaed).    9.    June. ' 

'—  deniafin  (tooth- (eoM</)*  1*  May.  Europe.  1818. 

—  depauperu'ta  (iropoverished).  ^.  Jane.   Huu- 

gary.     1829. 

—  dlomutfi/Ua  (diosna-Ieaved).  lalae.  July.  Van 

Diemen'e  Land.    1895. 

—  etu'Mor  (taller).  7*  August.  South  Europe.  1808. 
'-  tf'ie^foiM  (elegant).  9.  Pink.  May.  South  France. 

1822. 

~  e««tfa'to  (lofty).    4.    Jnna.    Siberia.    1610. 

>->{/t/o'rmt«  (thread- /MMd).  i.  May.Levant.l780. 

•—/uUo'aa  (leafy).   9.    August.    Hungary.    1805. 

'^/rutieultt'tn  (shrub^Iike-etetterf).  ^.Flesh.  July. 
Scotland.    Evergreen. 

<-  Otmtkmif&lia  (Gentian-leaved).  1^.  May.  Le- 
vant.   1748. 

—  OenHanoi'dn  (Gentian-like).  9.  Violet.  Jiine. 

Levant.     1748. 
^  gltfhru  'smooth).  4.  Aug nat.  Conth  ICaiope. 
1804. 


4. 

Whita. 


17^ 

in 


Jely. 


1817. 
Mit. 
lOi. 


Jaly. 
1804. 


I. 

1. 


July. 


May.    l8Jl 


1S97' 
104. 


F.  ^lafbrm  €ifihm  (wUte). 

—  grafndiM  Cgrand).    |^. 

beria.    lltiC. 

—  Air'^Ma  (hybrid).    1.    Jw 
'-  incafmm  (boary).    9.    Majr 

—  tftci'«a  (eut-<eavetf).    9.    Joly. 

—  ./««9«i'fi<  (Jacqnin'a).  1.  May.  _. 

—  laeiniafta  (iagged-leaeed).  S.  JoIy.jl 

—  iattfafif  (broad«lcaved).  1.  WUt^ 

Austria.    1748. 

—  feucaWAa  (white-flaverad).  9.  WUta. 

Siberia.    I8I7. 

—  Unarim/t/Ua  (Unaria-lecfad). 

1829. 
"  longUraetea^ta  Oaiom^hrmtbdA}-   1.  May. 
ImUfoFKm,  (broad-lcavad}.    1^.  Jaly. 

—  Ifmgi/UPra  (long-flowered).  1.  Lilac  J 

—  teivijro'tfa  (long-leaved).    8.    A^oat. 

Europe.     1781. 
u^rmi^tm  (ahottaaad).    May.    I 

—  — a'tto  (while).    9.    White. 
fneerna'fo   (fleah^cotoaiad). 

Attfcust. 
lolf/b'lte  OaroMUlwfad).   Ji 

1821. 
'  marfMrna  fmarine).  t.  A 
tmHegafIa  (variegatad-feaaerf).   If. 

—  me'dia  (mediate).  9.  AaguaC  Oeiuaaay. 
•~-  metrmea^liea  (melancholy).    1.    Jsaa. 

—  meii$ne/o'lU  (balm-leaved). 
~  menihafo^tim  (mint-leavad). 

trie.    1899. 

—  *«jr'fri  (Meyer's).    July. 
~  jricAatf'««  (M ichaax>8).    I. 

—  mierafntha  (aBmll-6airaEa^. 

Portugal.    1810. 

—  mierophy'Ua  (aaiall-Ieafad).  i.  J 

1892. 

—  Jr«//ma'fM  (Mailer's).   1.  Jnne.  Syria.  I82S. 

—  muiti'Jlda  (much-cut),  i.  June.  Sibcna.  17«ft. 

—  negUfeta  (neglected).  lA.  Jalj.  Sifaaria.  179;. 

—  at'feae  (shining).    9.    July. 
faUa^ta  (eicUe-leaverf). 

—  fii'A'ia  (dear).    9.    Jaty.    E 

—  nammMfe'ria  (m( 

Prreneea.    1690. 

—  officinvli*  (shop).    |.    June. 

—  tMrchifdea  (orchi«-/aiPcrerf).  I . , 

1819. 
-~  oKaif cc'/<i  (eaetera).  i,  Jali 

—  ^M'Mdct  (pale).    I.    May. 
'"  pamieuia'ta  (panided).     l|. 

17»7. 

—  pecf^na'/a  (comb-leoeerf).  1.  May.  Italy.  Itlf. 
-^  pedunetiU/ri»  {Umg'Unwrr  elaikiiil)>  i.  " 

Caucasus.    1096. 

—  pem'c^i'iia  (peach-leaved).   S. 

—  petrm'a  {mck).    1.    May. 

—  pill/Ma  (sbaggy).    l^.   Jaly. 

—  ptena'/adcalleted).    I.   Maj. 

—  pimiatifjida  (leaflet  eit).    I . 

—  plicafia  (plaited)^   9.   Jane. 

—  polif9Mchf  (many»spiked). 

—  P&nm  (Poaa*s)  ^.  Saptenabcr. 

—  prtBu/Ua  (very  high).    4.    Att|„  _         

—  prrn'our  (early),  i,  June.  8o«th  Saropa.  1775 

—  pro<4ra7a  (trailing).  1.  May.  Ooasaaj.  i;74> 
99ture(mMUm  (savofyJeaaad).    I.    Jaly. 

South  Baropa. 

—  Tifpem  (creeping).    WUta. 

rope.    1890. 

—  Itv/Ae'mcaKRusaian).  S.  April. 

—  MM'Wte  (tack)    ^    Jnaa. 

—  SeAmi'dM (Sahaidt's).  I.  Jane.  ^, 
*  eeryf  i/(A>'A«  (••tpyUia^.leaaadJ,      4. 

BfitaiB. 
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r.  MerpglH/9^Km  kmmifiifm  (low  -  •pMadiag}.     i- 

Mftjr.    Europe. 
neghfetm  (neglected),    k-    Maj,   BriUin. 

—  — —  qumitrntfta  (four-leaved),  i.  May.  Europe. 
UmfUa  (tender).    |.    May.    Kurope. 

—  Mei^germ  (briatled).    i,    Maj*    Stotlaad. 

—  StA^Hea  (Siberian).    S.    July.    Daaria.    1770. 

—  47)fea'ta  (aptked).     1.    August.    England. 

—  ^Mf'rui  (•purioua).  9.  August.    Siberia.    i;si. 

—  Stepkmmiafna  iStephan'a).!.  June.  Peraia.  1821. 

—  aiotcntfffera  (mnnered).    June. 

~  Tow'ries  (Tkurian).   4.   June.    Siberia.   ISM. 
~  ten^lla  (tender).    ^.    May.    France*     18S0. 

—  <<ntaH/y/ia  (fine-leaved).^.  June.  Pyrenees.  18SI. 

—  teufarium  (germander-iMM^).  S.  July.   Ger- 

many.   169^. 

—  T/eiiM'fwi*  (Tiein).    Angnat.    Tiein.    I819. 

—  Toumtfa^rtu  (Tournefort's).  |.  May.  France. 

1884. 

—  Mckoeafrpa  (hdry-eapraled).  ^.  Jane.  Levant. 

18SI. 

—  viUo^aa  (shaggy).  1^.  August.    South  Europe. 

1834. 

~  rirgtnica  (Vinrinian).  8.  White.  July.  Vir- 
ginia.   1714. 

— ineama^ta  *( flesh-coloured).    8.     Flesh. 

July.    Virainia.    1 714. 

—  Wornukio'idii  ( NVormskiold'a).  i.  Juna.  Gnen- 

land.     1810. 

Vektico'rdia.  (Derivation  not  given. 
NaU  ord.,  Fringe-myrtUi  [ChamaBlaucia- 
cesBJ.  lion.,  lO-DtcaHdria  l-Manoffynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreens,  from  Swan  Biver.  Cut- 
tingrs  of  young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-gUss, 
in  April  or  May ;  fihrv  loam  and  aandy  peat. 
Winter  temp.,  38°  to  45^. 

r.  actrtfna  (ehBffj'leaoed),  Yellow.  April.   1849. 

—  Bro'wnH  {Browtk't).   I.  White.    April.    1826. 

—  den»JMra  (dense-flowered).    White.    June. 

—  Fontans'aii  (Desfontaine's).  1.   White.  ApriL 

1830. 

—  hetim'nthtu  (aunflower).     Vellow.    May. 

—  ifui'gnu  (showy).     Pink.    April.     18^9. 

—  />Aiitf/fera  (feathery).    Lilac.    April.    18fl. 

—  Mtfgera  (bristly).    Lilac.    May. 

Yesiga'ria.  (From  veticof  a  bladdtf,or 
blister;  inflated  seed-pods.  NaL  ord., 
Cruciferg  [Brassioaceffi].  Linn.,  15-ZV- 
tradynttmia.    Allied  to  Aabrietia.) 

All  yellow-llowefcd.  Seeds,  division,  and  eot- 
tia^  of  the  young  shoots  aadcr  a  haad-Ught; 
eummon  soil* 

BARDY  ANNUALS. 
F. /rra'ci7/«  (alender).    June.    Texas.    1934. 

—  ^andf/fc/ra  (large-flowered).  July.  TexsB.  183S. 
— •  ciisMo'^a  (indented-^Moed).  1.  Mav.  Spain.  1500. 

Biennial. 

HARDT  XTEROREBNB. 
F.  wfreiiea  (arctic).  4.  August.   N.  Amer.  1898. 

—  m'ent/9a  (sandy).    ^.  August.  N.  Amer.    1890. 
~  Cre'tiea  (CreUn).    ^.    July.    Crete.     1730. 

—  Ludanieiafna  (Ludovic's).    June.    Louisiana. 

1895.  Herbaceous. 
—•  reHni/a'te  (netted),    l.   May.   South  Europe. 

1700.  Herbaceous, 
•i^  Wrimltt'^*  (bladdered).  I.  May.  Levant.  1730. 

Vb'stia.  (Named  after  Vr,  Ve»t,  a 
German.  Nat.  ord.,  Nightshades  [Sola- 
nacece].  Linn.,  (i-Pentandria  l-Mono- 
fynia.    Allied  to  Cestrum.) 


GreenhouM  deciduous  shrub.  Cuttings  of  half* 
ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  belUglaas}  peal 
and  loam.    Winter  temp..  40^  to  46^. 

V,  ^feMd«9  (boxthom*Uk«).    8.   Yellow.   Jnaa. 
Chili.     IBU. 

Vetch.     Fi'da, 

Yibo'roia.    (Named  after  E.  Vihwg^  a 

Danish  botanist.     Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous 

Plants  [Fabacese].  'lAtm.,\^-Monadetph%a 

Q-Dteandria.    AUied  to  Loddigesia.) 

Greenhouse  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cuttings  of  young  ahoots 
in  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  May ;  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat.    Winter  :emp.,  40^  to  60^. 

V»  obcorda'ta  (rcversed-egg-/«a00d).    8.    July. 

—  seri'cea  (vilky).    3.    July.    1810. 

Vibu'rnuh.  (From  vieo,  to  tie;  use  of 
flexible  shoots.  Nat.  ord.,  Oaprifmls  [Ca- 
pri foliaceie].  Linn,,  6-Pentandria  3-2Vb- 
gynia,) 

White-flowered,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 
Seeds,  which  should  lie  a  season  m  the  rot- heap 
before  sowing:  by  layers;  and  freely,  especially 
the  evergreens,  bv  cuttings  in  autumn,  in  sandy 
soil,  in  a  shady  border,  where  they  may  remain 
two  years.  The  tender  kinds  like  a  little  peat  or 
leaif-mould,  and  greenhouse  or  stove  treatment. 

GREENHOUSE  EVEROREEMS* 
V.  mono'gpnum  (one-styled).    Java. 

—  rH«ro'niin  (rough).    «.    May.   Canaries.   1700. 

—  tUoifdet  rtinus-like).  4.  S.  Amer.  1880.  Stove. 

—  tomentn^tum  (downy).    0.    Japan. 

—  vUio'sum  (shaggy).    0.    Jamaica.    ISM. 

HARDY  EYEROREEN8. 
r.  if wa/u'M  (Awafuki).    Japan.    1841. 

—  c««s<not'des  (casaine-like).  8    June.  N.Amev. 

17O1. 
~  tmvigaftum  (araoothed).    10.   May.   N.  Amer. 
1784. 

—  MuUm'ku  (MuUaha).    Himalayas. 

—  py^m40'a  (pigmy).    1^.     Himslayas.    1841. 

—  Sine'nMe  (Chinese).    China.     1841. 

•  tifnv*  O^ureatine).     6.     July.    South  Europe. 
1595. 

Ai'rhim  (hairy),   6.  July.   South  Kurope. 

tu'cidum  (shining).   10.  August.  Al^^iers. 

—  — —  Ut'eidum   varitgaftum  (variegated).    10. 

August. 
•^i'c4iHn(ei«et).  0.  Auguat.    South  Eu. 

rope. 
str^ctum   variegaftum  (variegated).     0. 

August.    South  Europe. 
oir^a'tum  (twiggy).     0.    August.    Italy, 

HARDT  DBCHfUOtJS. 
V.  aeeri/t/littm   (maple-leaved).     4.    June.    N. 
Amer.    1730. 

—  eotin^fa^lhtm  (cotinus-leavad).   10.  June.   Hi- 

malaya.   1880. 

—  Dahi^rieUn  (Dahurian).    S.   June.   Dahuria. 

I7BS. 

—  denta'tum  (tooth^leaved).  8.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1708. 

—  dila^a'tem  (swollen).   4.   April.  China.   1840. 
"  edt^le  (eatable-yVvt'^ed).  19.  May.  N.Amer.1819. 

—  lan/a'iM  (wayfaring- tree).  10.    May.    Britein. 
..  ..-^f&Utf'imriegafiia  (variegated-leaved).  10. 

May. 
^..^.^T0iNb/0'/iiMM(lara|c-lMved).    10.  June. 

—  laniaiMN'drs  (lantona-like).  ft.  June.  N.  Amer. 

—  Iei»<a''^a  (lentaao).    8.    July.    Spain.    17O1. 

—  miioroce'pAa/i«m(large-headed).80.China.l044. 
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April.  N. 
9.  M%j. 
S.  M«y. 
Britain. 


r.  Ma^lfo  (aoft).    9.    Mar*    N.  Am«r.    IBIS. 

—  ni'thiitm  (•hining),    S.  June.    N.  Amer.  17M. 

—  nv'^m  (naked).    8.    Jane.     N.  Amer.     l^ftS. 
tquamtiftmn  (acalj).  6.  July.    N.  Amer. 

182S. 

—  obomiftum  (rerened-egg-itfaMil).  9. 

Amer.     1812. 
— '-—' punidft/Uum  (pnnlca-leaved^ . 
N.  Amer.     181S. 

—  odormt^uimum  (aweeteet-icented  i, 

China.     1818. 

—  o'puhu  (guelder-roee).    10.    Jul]  • 
/o'tiu  -  variegafHa     (variegi  ted  -  leaved). 

June. 

—  —  ntfnum  (dwarf),    k, 
HtfrUe  (barren).    July. 

—  orienta'le  (eastern).  10.  May.  Ca  icaaue.  1897* 

—  0Mye</eeua  (cranberry-like).  19.  Ji  me.  N.Amer. 
mo'//t« (soft).   10.  July.   N.Amer.   1841. 

—  —^  nUdfUegrifia^Uum   (nearly^  atire-leaved) . 

10.    July.    Columbia. 

—  pUea'tum  (plaitadWcaeerf).    10.  May.   China. 

1840. 

—  pruHift/tium  (plum-lMved).  8.  May.  N.  Amer. 

1/31. 

—  pube'scem {downj).  3.  June.  N.Amer.   1730. 
-~  pgiifoHium  (pear-leaved).  0.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1819. 

Vi'cu.  Vetch.  (From  vincio^  to  bind  ; 
referring  to  the  tendrils  clasping.  Nat. 
ord.,  Leyuminous  Plants  [FabacoffiJ.  Linn., 
n -Diadelphia  ^Deeandria,) 

Purple-flowered  cUmbera,anleB8  otherwite  mm- 
tiooed.  Annual*,  «eeds ;  perennials,  seeds  and  di- 
visions ;  good  garden-soil. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
V.  ^tro-purpu'rea  (dark  purple).  3.  Jane.  Algiers. 
1815. 

—  biefnnia  (biennial).  9.  August.    Siberia.   175S. 

—  caleara'ta  (spurred).  9.  Bied,  blue.  July.  Bar« 

bary.     1790. 

—  g'lo'Ara  (smooth).  9.  July.  Switserland.  18I9- 

—  frtt»(f(/I(/ra  (large-flowered).  1.  Yellow.  July. 

South  Europe.     1818. 

—  hirmfta (hairy),  l^.  Yellow.  July.  Siberia.  1819- 

—  hjf'hridtt  (hybrid).  14.  Yellow.  July.  England. 
^itmgifo'lia   (long-leaved).     9.    Cream.    July. 

Sfria.    1818. 

—  Nuaqu^neu  (Nusquinez).    \^.   July.    Europe. 

1818. 

—  i\r«frAo}tr'n«t«(Narbonne).  3.  July.  Pranee.l&po. 

—  ^iMw/tVna  (NisBole's).  3.  July.  Levant.  1773. 

—  Panno'niea  (Pannonian).    14*    White.    June. 

Hungary.     1636. 

—  peregrifna  (rambling),  l}.  July.  South  Europe. 

.    1779. 

—  pteu'do-erafeea  (bastaid-eraoca).    9.    YeUow. 

June.    South  Europe.    1830. 

—  punctafta  (dotted).    July.    Switserland.    !8I9. 

—  aati'va  (cultivated.    Tare).    3.    May.    Britain. 

—  serraf^c//ia  (saw'leaved).  9.  June.   Hungary. 

1738. 
~  strit^ta  (channelled).  1^.  July.   Tauria.   1723. 

—  Spri'aca  (Syrian).    2.    June.    Syria.     1810. 

—  TAou'ifit  (Thouin's).   9.  June.   Europe.  1800. 

—  triehocaflifx  (hairy-ealyaed).     White.     Juue. 

Sardinia.     1830. 

—  ^i/to'ra  (three-flowered).  9.  July.  Italy.  1830. 
^  0tii(/sa  (shaggy).   8.   June.    Germany.    IblS. 

HABDY   HERBACEOUS. 
V.  mkbreeiafta  iAotUJiower-atalked).     9.     Pale 

blue.    June.    Caueasus.    1818. 
^aCtfuin,a  (tallest).    8.    Pale   blue.    August. 

Barbary.    1880. 
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V.AmeHettna  (American.     Wood^ 

June.    N.  Amer.     1800. 
-~  amafna  (pleasing).    9.    Jane.    Siherb. 

—  Bjithp»mea  (Bithyntan).    Jalj.    Bvii 

—  Br'iwWKBivoiu's).  Boae.  Jidy.  airily. 

—  Capenna  (Cape).    I.    Jaly.     Ckpa  of 

Hope.     1809. 

—  CarothUt^na  (Carolina.    ly/cegQ. 

June.    Carolina.    18S9. 
^  Cossk'Mm  (Caaanbian).  9.    light  btae. 
Germany,    lyii. 

—  crofeea  (cracca.    TufUd^,   9.    JoIt. 
^ri6«e.a'/toe(wbiCe-ilowcncf>.  9. 

July. 

•" Jlt/riiMt-n^Ma  Cndpflowcred).   t. 

July. 

—  <raB#a'/a  (toothed).    4.    July. 

—  dumett/rum  (hedg«).  S.  Jtdy 

—  Gero'rrft  (Gerard's).  9.   July. 

1810. 

—  tmviga'ia  (smooth-podderf).    14> 

May.    Eagtand. 

—  oiM)6ryeAtoi'det(saintfoaD-Iike).  1.  Ji 

Europe.    17ft9. 

—  pellu'cida  (transparent).    1.    Jaly. 

Good  Hope.    177s.  *  GraenlMWM 

—  pere'nniM  (everlastaag).  9.  Juae.  Sooth 
•—fi^fi^rmis  (pea-shaped).    S.     Crcaa 

Austria.    1739. 

—  pofyph]f'lta  (many -leaved).  9.   JoXy. 

1810. 

—  Pyrenerica  (Pyrenean).  1 .  IAkw. 
'  Uitmtfcflia  (sieiider-kavvd).  14.  July. 

1799. 
~  vuriegtifta  (variegated).  9.  Jane. 

ViCTO'BiA.  (Named  after  Her  M^yea^ 
Queen  Victoria.  Nat.  ord.,  Water-Tiiiet 
[Nymphe&aceoe].  Linn.,  13  Polyamdrimi- 
Monogynia.    AUianoe  betweeo  £017*10 

and  NymphsM.) 

Stove  herbaceous  aqaatic  GeoncsaBy  by  j 
sown  in  strong  peat,  and  planted  one  ia  a  i 
of  heated  water  as  soon  as  gerauBSted. 
the  sise  of  the  leaves,  the  tank  moat  be 
five  feet  in  diameter ;  and  if  the  water  is  n>a*ed, 
or  is  being  constantly  furnialusd  with  a  if«k 
supply,  the  planta  will  thrive  oU  the  beatee.  At 
Messrs.  Weeks*,  in  the  King's  Road,  it  has  baa 
bloomed  successfully  in  the  open  air  m  a  caak,  ite 
water  of  which  was  healed  (a  80^  hy 
pipes. 

V.  rtfgia  (royal).    Rosy-wblta. 
Amasoa.     1830. 

ViBUssEu'xiA.  (Named  after  Jf.  Ft 
MUX,  a  Swiss  botanist.     Nat.  ord^  Jridi 
[Iridacese].    Linn.,  d-TViojatfrui  i-lf« 
gynia,    AUiud  to  Izia.) 

BuPm.  'vom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  same  treatment  as  I'aiAS. 

r.  JletfeiMfe'id  (BeUenden's).   1.    Ydlosr.  Jna. 
1803. 

—  fu'gax  {mn9\ent)»    I.    Purpie.    June.    1893. 

—  gtaiua/pis  (grey-eyed).  1.  Bed,  browa.  Jauc. 

1770. 

—  fa'rida  (lurid).    I.    Crimson.    Joae.    1917- 

—  paoonl'fMi  (peacock).  I .  Red,  bloe.  Hay.  r79a» 

—  tpiru'lia  (spiral).  '  1.     White.     May.     1898. 
— /e'tttOf  (slender).     1.     Purple.    Mat.     ISK- 

—  trieu'tpi*  (three. pointed).  1.  Greca.  May.  iTTib 

—  tripetaiofde*  (three-i>etaled-kke>.     i. 

June.    180S. 
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r.  umguitmMrU  (wyftHstewtd).     1.    Variegated. 
June.    1 80S. 

—  HU&ta  (iheggy).    1.    Purple.    July.    1760* 

Vi'ONA.  (Named  after  D.  Vi^ni,  a 
commentator  on  Theophrastas.  Nat 
OTA,,Le(fuminou9  Plant  $  [Fabaceee].  Linn., 
17 -Diadelphia  ^-Decandria.  Allied  to 
DoHchos.) 

Hftrdf,    yellow-flowered,     ellmbinr    anrnnU. 
Seeds  in  a  elight  hotbed  in  March,  and  afterwards 
planted  out  in  the  beg  inning  of  May,  or  sown  in 
the  end  of  April  in  sandy,  light  soil. 
F.  ^/o'Ara  (smooth).   4.    July.    N.Amer.    IflU. 

—  vilio'M  (shaggy;.    July.    Chili.    1830. 

Tiouib'ra.  (Named  after  L.  O.  J, 
Vigvier,  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 
Composites  [Asterace®].  Linn.,  19.^y«. 
penesia  B-Fruttranea^  Allied  to  the  San- 
flower.) 

Stove,  yellow-flowered,  herbaeeons  perennials. 
Divisions  in  spring,  and  cutting  of  young  ihoou 
m»  fresh  growth  commences,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a 
hotbed,  in  March ;  sandy  peat  and  flbry  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60^  to  66°  j  summer,  60**  to  76°* 

r.  deniafta  (toothed).    S.    July.  Mexico.    1836. 

—  Ae/teniAofdas  (sunflower-like).  8.  July.  Cuba. 

1838. 

—  proslra'te  (lying-flat).  July.  N.Amer.    1800. 

Hardfi 

ViLL4'ssTA.    (Named  after  VUlart^  a 

French  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Genttanworis 

[GenUanacese].    Linn.,  ft-Pentandria  1- 

Monogynia.) 

Teltow-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  stated. 
JMvisions  and  seeds  in  spring.  Most  of  them 
must  be  treated  as  aquatics,  either  planted  in  pans 
or  tubs,  or  potted  and  set  in  large  saucers,  and 
coflixed  with  stove  or  greenhouse  treatment.  The 
hardiest  like  the  protection  of  the  latter,  though 
tliey  may  stand  fireqnently  in  the  open  mr. 

HSBBACBOUa  PSBENlflALS. 
V.  gemina'ta  (twin-^ower-e/^iUred).    June.     N. 
Holland.    1838. 

—  MTOTcn/o'sa  (twiggy).   1.    June.   N.Holland. 

!R06. 
^  Si'msi<  (Sims').    Jnly.    Nepaal.    1702. 

HERBACEOUS  AQUATICS, 
r.  CAilf'Mu  (Chilian).    1.    June.    Chill.     I8». 

—  Tndiea  (Indian).      White.     July.      Cape  ot 

Good  Hope.    1703. 

—  laemn&*n  (pitted).  S.  White.  June.  N.  Amer. 

1819. 
^ngmpkoi'des   (wat«r- lily -like).     S.      June. 
England. 

—  o9afta  (egg-/MMd).     June.     Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     1786. 

—  Pamansffo^Ua  (Pamassia-leaTed).  S.   August. 

N.  8.  Wales.     1896. 
^~remif&rmi9  (kidney-/Moe^.      1.     Jnly.     N. 
Holland.    183p. 

YitiMori'kia.  (Named  after  Af.  Vll- 
moriny  a  celebrated  Fi^nch  nnrseryronn. 
Nat.  ord.,  Leguminous  Plants  [Fahaoee]. 
linn.,  17-Dladelphia  ^-Decandria,) 

Stove  evergreen.  Seeds,  soaked  in  warm  water, 
and  eown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring ;  also  cuttings  of 
haltc&pensd  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in 


April,  and  hi  bottom-beat ;  sandy  pest  and  flnrj 
loam.  Winter  temp..  5f^  to  Oo^j  summer,  6«<» 
to  8i«. 

r.  mWff/o'ni  (many-flowered).   6.    Purple.   W. 
Ind.    1836. 

Vimiha'bia.      Rnsh    Broom.      (From 

vinun,    a    twig;    the    twiggy,    leafless 

hranches.    Nat.  ord.,  Legnminous  Plants 

[Fabace©].     I4inn.,  \0  Deoandria  l-Afo- 

nogynia.    Allied  to  Baviesia.) 

Greenhouse,  yellow-flowered  evergreens,  from 
New  HoHsnd.  Cuttings  of  half.ripened  shoots 
in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  April ;  also  by 
keeds  in  a  gentle  hotbedi  loam  and  peat.  Wmter 

temp.,  40<*  to  46^ 

F.  denuda'fa  (stripped).    3.    August.    1780. 

— /a<«r</fo'ra  (side-flowering).    S.    July.    1834. 

Vi'nca.  Periwinkle.  (From  tn/icw/wm, 
a  band;  the  tough,  long  shoots.  Nat. 
ord..  Dogbanes  [Apocynace®].  Linn., 
6-Pentandria  l-Monogynia,) 

Evergreens.  Division  of  the  plant  in  sprinjT, 
or  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in  a  shady  border,  in 
spring  or  autumn ;  these  make  beautiful  green 
carpeting  under  trees,  where  scarcely  anything 
else  would  grow,  and  flourish  in  almost  any  soil. 
Some  require  the  stove. 

r.  herbafcea  (herbaceous).    U-    Purple.    June. 
Hungary.    1816.  «     ,     j 

—  mafjor  (greater).  3.  Purple.  August  England. 
ooriego'/a  (variegated).   3.    Blue.    July. 

England.  -,  .^  • 

—  ml'wor  (lesser).    1.    Blue.    August.    BriUm. 

—  »««7io  (small.Jlowered).    4.    Blue.    August. 

Tranquebar.    1778.    Stove  annual. 

—  ro'eca  (rosy).    I.     Roee-coloured.    May.    E. 

Ind.    1776.    Stove.  „   .    . 

a'/to  (white).  1.  White.   June.  E.  Ind. 

Stove.  ^,  ,      _ 

—  ocel/fl'la  (rerf-eyed).    1.    White,  red.    Jane. 

E.  Ind.    Stove. 

YiHB.  ( Vt'tUvinr/era).  See  GraiteVihe. 

"Vine  Bower.     Cle'matis  vitice'lia. 

Vine  Leek.    A'lUnmampelo'praswm. 

Vio'LA.  The  Violet  (The  Latin 
name.  Nat.  ord.,  VioUtworis  [Vidacese]. 
Linn.,  l^-Pentandria  l-Monogynia.) 

Blue-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  mentioaed. 
By  seeds,  divisions,  and  cuttings  under  a  bell- 
glass  or  hand-light;  moatiy  in  nch,  light  soil, 
with  a  portion  of  peat. 

GREEHHOVSE  PBREinnA2:.S. 

V.  arhvre^scena  (treelike).  1^  May.  Spain.  !77f. 

—  beUmieisf^lia  (betony-leaved).  i.  August.  N. 

Holland.    1830.        ,       „      ^    ^, 

—  e€UpUo'$a  (tufted).  ^.  Violet.  March.  Nepaul. 

—  rf«ii'»*eii»  (lying-down),   i.    June.    Cap*  of 

Good  Hope.     1819-      ,  ,      „  „  „     m 

—  Mleriteea  (i^-leaved),  i.  July.  N.  Holland. 

1833. 

—  Jto'inOif  (lowly),  i-  White.  May.  M***"' ""• 

—  Paime'iMis  (Palma).   I.  Purple.  May.    South 

Europe.    1886. 
-»jr^«'o  (pigmy),   b-    ^"JT"*'.  ^Ti*.  ^' 
-WS5vr«<«  (kidney-towfd).     *•     J«l/-     ^« 

UoUaud.    1833. 
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r.  ff^nit  (related).    April.    N.  Amer.    ISM. 

—  AUegkmntfnaU  (Alltflntty).  i.  If  Ay.  N.  Aaer. 

18S4. 

—  mipifna  (alpine).  |.  Purple.  June.  AostrU.  189S. 

—  J</a'iea  (Altaic),   i.    Dark  purple.   May.   Si- 

beria.    1808. 
•- — —  jmrpn'rea  (purple).    ^    Purple.     Maj. 
Siberia.    1810. 

—  mnhVgua  (doubtful),  i.  Hay.  Hungary.  1893. 

—  amafna  (pleasing),  i.  Purtrfe.  June.  Seotiand. 
^' «r«iMi'rfo  (aand).    June.    France.    I8is. 

•-  mMmrif^Ua  (aaarum-leayed).     \,     May.     N. 
Amer.    I8S0. 

—  fl'igMra  (lougk).  4.  Pale  yellow.  May.  Nepaut. 

18S4. 
'^m»UtmofitL  (attenuated),    i.     White.     July. 
N.  Amer.     17»9. 

—  Btmna'iieu  (Hungarian).    4.  TAlloir,  purple. 

August.    Germany.    1828.    Annual. 

—  bgcolor  (two-coloured).  4.  White.    May.    N. 

Amer.    1818.    Annual. 
•—  bi/to'ra  (two-flowerad).     i,    7dlow.     June. 
Alps,  Kurope.    1758. 

—  U^ndm  (charming),     i.    White.     May.    N. 

Amer.    1803. 

—  caloara'ttt  (spurred).   4*    ^*7*    SwStaeriand. 

17A3. 

—  eampe'siria  (ileld).  |.  Purple.  ApAl.  Tuola. 

1884. 
^Camade'ntit  (Canadian).    4.     WhlU.     May. 

N.  Amer.    1788. 
*—^—lU'«relor  (two .coloured).  |.   BlM,  white. 

June.    If.  Amer.    1788. 

—  eunffM  (dog's).    |.    May.    Britain. 

—  Cemftia  (Mount  Cenis).    |.     June.     Mount 

Cents.    176g. 

—  el<Mi(es#f  na  (clandestine).   ^,  BroiwA.  April. 

Pennsylvania.    1800. 

—  eottTfia  (bUI).    i.    May.    Poland.    18tt. 

->  co'iscoioi''* (self-coloured).    1.     Green.    June. 
N.  Amer.    1788. 

—  oemu'/«  (boroed)*   4.  May.  Pyrenees.  1770. 

—  cHcui/o'fa  Thooded).  i.  May.   N.Amer.  1768. 
^  tfacfy/ot'destdactrlis>like).i.May.Aiberia.  1 820. 

—  ^6(/M.(wcak).    h.    AprU.    N.Amer.    I88i). 

—  deelitufta  (tumed-aaide).    i,    June.    Panno- 

nia.    1818. 
^  digtta^tM  (tnt».4smittd),   4.   June.    Virgiaia. 

—  4»m^eU  (lagged- ^eoecrf).    Violet.     Altaia. 

—  emar^iiMFto  (notch-ended).    May.    N.Amer. 

—  epipMi^la   (naked-abote).    i»    Yellow.    Liro* 

ttia.    1888. 

—  erfooa'r|Ni(wooUy-frnit0d).  4.   fellow.  June. 

N.  Amer.    1888. 
— fiaktUifo'lin  (fan.leaved).l.Jnne.N JUner.  1 883. 
— >yfaoJeoViMs(yellow-borned).   k»    Yellow,  blue. 

June.    Britain. 
— /rte«'ei»(milky.greea).  4.  May.  Poland.  1888. 
•~  Omeimie'iM  (Gmelin's).  i.  May.  Siberia.  18S0. 

—  fru'eiliM  (slender),  i-  Purple- June.Grceee.  1817. 

—  fruHdiJfo'ra  (large- flowered).  4.  Yellow.  July. 

Swiuerland. 

—  hatiafta  (halbert-ZMeerf).    *.    YeBow.    May. 

Carolina.     1883. 

—  hirwu'ta  (hairy).    ^.    May.    Bohemia.    1880. 
«- Ai'rin  vbairy).    J.    GreyUh.    May.     England. 

—  J'f/Vw'ca  : Japan).     4.    May.    Japan.     1818. 
'^  KUaiheliafna   (Kltaibel'sj.      YjIIow.     AprU. 

Switserland.     1884.    Annual. 
^Kro^keH  (KrokeHi).      4.     Pale  red.      May. 
Siberia.     1880. 

—  te'etea{  milky).   4.   Crhnson.  May.   England. 

—  iMeeo/a'to  (spear./e/i9«tf).   4.    While.    June. 

M.  Amer.    1759. 
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r.  LmmgaithjU  CLttgadocTS}. 
ria.    1888. 

—  lit^ri^lia  (shore).    Jane. 
— /n'ten  (yellow).    4.    Ye-llow.     Jt 

—  minftfUu  (wonderftd).  4.  July. 

—  UMm/Cmi  (raountaan).    I.    Ma^.    All 

tirfetm  (ercct).Ctena.Mnf  .E^lMd.t8ig. 

— '  Mgltf'etfe  mexleeied).  4-   Maj.  Crinca.  1817. 

—  munmuiaiifn^Hm  (monerwovt-lcnved).  14.  Msy; 

South  France.     1880. 
^Vwllu'/M^tiutlall's).  4. 
sonri.    1818. 

—  oMffiM  (twisted-jleMrcrf).   4.    T« 

MsT.    M.  Amer.     lyAU 

—  •eAroJrw'ca    (yellowish-while). 

May.    N.  Amer.    I800. 
~  oca^lUt  (hidden).  4.  Veiny.  Jan*. 

—  odar^tm  (sweet  ■cented.    CensaM 

pie.    June.    Britam. 
^Ha  (white-yleiMrerf).  4.  White.  April 

Britain. 
-^  ore'odiBs  (oreades).  4*  Pttiwlc 

—  otMi'to  (egg-ten0MO.   4.   May.   N.Ai ._ 

~  patwui'rU  (palm).  4.  Yellow.  J  nncllcpaul.ioac 

—  pa/mo'/a  (hand-leaved;.  4.  May.  N.  AMcr.ITSl. 
varieg^tu  (variegaccd).  4.  Pupic, 

June.    N.  Amer. 
-~p«lK'cMt  (marsh).    4*    XtJ* 

—  —  PcnnM$lv^niea  (Peansyli 

N.  Amer. 

—  papObmafen  (hutterfly).  4.  Mqr.lT. 

PaA^n«<  (Patrin*s).  Juna.     ~ 

~-p9dafta  (donbly-Iobed).4.MaT.  N. 

yfo^ella'ta  (faa-leBBc^.  4.  Ui 

•^ -— ^  raaatleall/b'lia   (1 

Whitiah.    Jnaa.    N. 
^  p^imH'fida  (lobe-cleft).  4.  June.  N. , 

—  Peaiwy/oa'aata  (PeansylvanSaa).  TcUow  J< 

1778. 
•^p€nic{fo'IU  (peaeh-leat^.   I.  Cnaa.  Ji 
Oemany.    I8I7. 

—  pt«iM'te(leafleted).   4.    VIolaC  Ji 

Europe.    17SS. 
— •  pr«aio'rf«  (bitten-nMle^.    4. 
Cohimbiiw    1888. 

—  primate/yite 

Carolina.    1783. 

—  prottrt^tu    (proetrate). 

Teneriife.    1834. 

—  paAe'cceas  (downy).    4* 

Amer.    i778< 

—  pvfwtila  (dwarf;.    4*    May.    Praaee.    1818. 

eritetthmm  (heath).  May.  Hfiaiaaj  I0l 

leaev/e'to  (apear-kavcd).  May.  Gcnasay. 

—  Pjrrtmfietk  (Pyrenean).  4.  May.  PyrrweBsJ«i7. 
— -  r^ifdtcant  (rooting).  4-  June.  C^uwliaa.  1881. 

—  Roihomuge'miHaAtum).  4.  Jal/. 

—  roteadii/ei'tia  iroand.4eavc<l).     ' 

May.    N.  Amer.    1800. 

—  A«';)pti(Bnppias's).    4-    May.^taly. 
~-sagUtt^ta   farrow-liwearf).    ^ 

July.    N.  Amur.     I77&. 

—  sanaentoaa  (twiggy).  4.  Juaa.  Caai 

—  SckwUdtia^tm  («chmidt*«).  4.May  Jk 

—  Selkerkti  (Selkirk's).  ^.  J  una.  N. 

—  Mirii^tm  (streaked).  4.  Striped.  J 

1773. 

—  eaa-nts   (sweat).    4*    Juno. 

—  Sud^Uem  iSnd«de).  4.  Yellow. 
— •  sylnralrfo  (woed).  4.  May. 
•»  frfeoler  (three-coloured.  Paaip). 

purple.    August.    Britain. 

aree'aiii  (com-flkid).  4 

June.    Britsin. 

—  — -  e'lrfrsms  ;el«gaat).    ^   Veiof . 
18811. 


4.     J« 


Yellav.    Ji 


4.    Pule 


lost. 

I«S1. 

.  I9«S. 

Aair. 

1888. 
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F.  «W«0l0r  MVfa  (bairy).  JuM.  ^niumia.  189ft. 

—  triporA'la  (thr«e-pwted}.    i.    Yellow.    Jau*. 

N.  Amer.    18SS. 
'  ^Hgim^9a  (•wamp).    i.    Pwpte.    April.   C»- 

rlnthia.    IMS. 
—•mmgtfrvk  (one-aowcved).    i.    Yellow.    Jono. 

SiUrift.    177i> 

—  roUt'ria  (Valderian).      i.      Purple.     Hay. 

llottnt  Cenia.    17^9. 

—  •uricyo'to  (variegated),  i.    Pale  violet.   May. 

Dahuria.  1817. 
*-  ruianUtfnu  (VlUan't).  ^.  June.  Vallcaia. 
— >  SSo'yni  (Zoya'i).  i.  Yellow.  August.  Carinthi*. 
VioLBT  FoBCiNO.— To  obtain  Neapoli- 
tan Violets  in  winter,  select  a  warm,  ahel- 
tAred  comer;  oast  out  trenches  a  foot 
deep  and  five  feet  wide  into  the  alleys, 
and  make  a  tnrf  wall  all  round  to  the 
desired  height,  for  holding  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  of  leaves,  rubbish- 
heap  refuse,  or  any  fermenting  materials 
likely  to  afford  a  little  bottom-heat,  upon 
which  place  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  rich,  open  soil.  The  width  regulate 
by  any  lights  to  be  spared  for  a  time,  or 
thatched  hurdles,  or  other  protectors. 
The  plants  take  up  from  the  store  plan- 
tation carefully,  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  and  plant  ^om  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way,  first  clearing  them 
of  any  side-shoots  or  suckers ;  afterwards 
keep  clear  of  dead  leaves,  dt^c,  well  sur- 
faoe-stir,  and  never  allow  to  get  dry.  No 
lights  or  protection  are  to  be  placed  over 
them  until  frpsty  nights  set  in»  or  very 
heavy  rains;  then,  at  all  times,  tilt  on 
both  sides,  with  abundance  of  air,  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  severe.  By  such 
treatmeat  the  foliage  is  always  large, 
thick,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  green,  the 
flowers  abundant  and  large.  No  side- 
runners  are  to  be  allowed  to  run  until 
April,  at  which  tdroe  they  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  grow ;  and  open,  sandy,  rich 
9oil  nfled  amongst  them,  and  kept  well 
watered,  to  encourage  them  to  root  freely. 
A  pertially-shaded  piece  of  good  ground 
is  then  to  be  chosen  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  the  Violets  then  forked  up,  old 
and  young  altogether,  and  the  best  of 
the  young  plants  selected  and  planted 
out  a  foot  apart  each  way  singly.  They 
are  to  be  kept  well  surface-stinred  all  the 
summer,  and  by  October  they  will  be  fine 
plants  to  take  up  as  above  described. 

JZiMfton  Violett^Single  White,  Double 
WkUe,  Doubk  Biue,  and  other  hardy 
varieties— grow  in  a  similar  way,  with 
regard  to  planting  out  the  young  runners 
and  summer  treatment,  and  tbey  are  also 
to  be  earefiilly  taken  up  in  October ;  some 
placed  in  tnrf-pits,  with  gentle  bottom* 


heat,  and  some  without  bottom  heat,  and 
a  quantity  planted  on  sloping  banks.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  abundance  oi 
luxuriant  flowers  are  kept  in  succession 
from  September  till  May.  Every  variety 
is  kept  clear  from  side-shoots  or  runners 
all  the  summer.  All  the  varieties  are 
particularly  fond  of  charred  articles  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

Yifbr's  Buoloss,    E'chium. 

Viper's  Grass.    Scorzone^ra. 

ViRei'uA.  (Named  after  Virgil^  the 
Roman  poet.  Nat.  ord..  Leguminous 
Plants  [Fabaceffi].  Linn.,  lO-JDeemndriii 
\-Monogynia.     Allied  to  Sophora.) 

Oreenhonae,  yellow-flowersd  evergreem,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  not  otberwiae 
•pccified.  Cttttinga  of  half-ripeoed  ahoois  in 
land,  under  a  glasa,  in  April ;  aandj  loam  and 
fibry  p«at.  lAi'tea  it  generally  propagated  by 
layera  in  epring  and  autumn. 

K.  oM'rea  (golden).  6.  July.  Abyaaiaia.  1777. 
-*  Cmj^nsu  (Cape).  9.  Purple,  white.  July.  1707. 

—  JM/nt'ea  (intruded).    8.    July.    1700. 

—  j«7ea  (yellow).    16.    July.    N.  Amer.    181S. 

Hardy  deeiduoua, 

—  BaMntm'iiee  (Robinia-like).  8.  Auguat.  1818. 

—  tylvtfMea  {ytooA),    4.    August.    Ul6. 

VntoniAN  Cbsbpib.  Amfel&ptU  heis^ 
ra*cea, 

ViRonfiANPoKC.  Phfftota'eemdeca'ndra. 

VntoiM's  BowEB.    Oie'maik  vUiee'Ua, 

Visca'ru.  Rock  Lychnis.  (From 
vismSf  bird-lime;  the  glutinous  stems. 
Nat.  ord.,  Clowwovis  [Caiyophyllaceffi]. 
Linn.,  lODecandria  b-Dtcagi/nia,  Allied 
to  Catchfly.) 

Seede  in  open  border,  in  April ;  or  In  a  riMt* 
tered,  dry  plaee,  in  September;  perainimla,  by 
ieed*  and  divitiona;    dry  gardcn-aoit.    Lychnii 
atp¥na  and  Helvtftiea  have  been  added  to  thi 
genua. 

HARDT  PKREVVTALS. 
r.  sf^/e'ela  (neglected).  |.  White.  Vay.  1807. 

—  Sut^ciea  (Swediah).4'  Fink.June.Sweden.l884. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
V,  oafli-nifam  (roee-of-heatveo).    1.    Roae.   Jane. 
Mexico.    1843. 

—  gta'eiUis  (alenNler).  Yellow.  June.  Teiaa.  1084. 
-^gtmuUfl^ru  (large- flowered).    Yellow.    July. 

t%xaa      1885. 
.—  aemiafta  {dark'tjed).  S.Pink.July.AlgiezB.1843. 

Vi'scux.  Mistletoe.  (From  vwcus^ 
bird-lime;  the  berries  contain  a  viscid 
matter  like  bird-lime.  Nat.  ord.,  Loranilis 
[LonAthaceie].  Limin  2^-i>Mrcia  ^Peii- 
taniina,) 

The  Mistletoe  thrhrea  beat  on  the  thorn  and  the 
apple.  The  aeed,  in  early  apring,  should  be 
■queesed  from  the  berriea  into  crannies  of  the 
bark  underneath  a  branch,  or  slits  1>e  made  on 
purpose  in  the  bark. 

K.  tt'/A«in  (white).    8.    Oreen.    Way.    Rngland. 
Vi'suiA.    (Named  a^er  ^If.  Finne,  a 
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li^flbon  TYiorohaiit  Nat.  on!.,  Tutaans 
[HypericHcen].  Linn^  IB-Polffodelphia 
i'Poiyandria,) 

Stove,  ycillow-flowered  erergreent.  CattlnM  of 
flnaish  aidfl-shoots  in  auid,  in  May,  nader  a  mU- 
glftM,  and  placed  in  bottoni-hcat{  aaody  pemt, 
flbrv  loam,  and  a  little  rol^gh  charcoal.  Winter 
temp.,  Mfi  to  65";  summer,  60"  to  85^ 
K.  BrturlUe^nsU  (Brasiliao.  WoM'tnte).  t.  Aagiiat. 

Brasil.    1894. 
'-  f/a'Ara (smooth).  10.  Red.  Julf.  8.  Amer.  18S4. 

—  OvioiM'fWl*  (Ouianan.  Wax-tree).  8.  Auguat. 

Ottiana.    18Si. 
«  geaelUfo'lia  (atalkleae.leaTed).    If aj.    Ouiana. 
1886. 

Vi'tbx.  Chaste- tree.  (From  vUo,  to 
Mnd;  the  flexible  branches.  Nat  ord., 
Verbenas  [Verbenaceee].  Lino.,  l^-JHdjf- 
nnmia  U-Angiospermia.) 

Parplr-flowered,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
The  hardy  by  cuttings  under  a  band-frlsss,  in  a 
ahady  border,  in  autumn,  or  in  a  sheltered  place 
without  the  hand-glass.  The  others  require 
greenhouse  and  stove  treatment,  and  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  belUgiaas;  the 
fttove  species  in  a  little  bottom-heat ;  aandy  loam 
and  a  little  peat. 

HARDT  DECIDUOUS. 

r.  a'gnua-eefMhu  (chaste-lamb-tree).   6.    White, 
blue.    Sicily.    1570. 

—  —  lati/o^Ka  (broad-leaved).  0.  White,  blue. 

September.    Sicily.    1 670. 

STOW  BTKROBBENS. 
r.  eia'ta  (winged).  10.  September.  E.  Ind.  ItSt. 

—  alHfeeima  (tallest).    8.    Ceylon.    1810. 

—  itrb&rea  (tree).    SO. 

—  hfcoior  (two-coloured).    4.    E.  Ind.    1819. 

—  BigtutUoi'dee  (iiignonla*like).  B'.ne.  Caraeeaa. 

1896. 

—  eapiMia  (headed).  Blue.  June.  Trinidad.  18SS. 

—  jDonio'fM  (Don's).    Sierra  Leone.    1894. 

—  g^mmt^a  (gigantic).    Guayaquil     1896. 

—  heUrophp'tla  (vaiioua-leaved).   Blue.  £.  lod. 

1890. 

—  iMct'ea  (ott^ieaned),  4.  August.  China.    176S. 

Greenhouse. 
->  tutlfo^Ua  (broad-lcavtd).  Blue.  July.   E.  Ind. 
1890. 

—  leme&xiflon  (white- wooded).   4.  Ceylon.  1793* 

—  Negy^ndo  (Negundo).    4.    R.  Ind.    1819. 

—  ona'ta  (egg-/eaeetf).    4.    July.    China.    1706. 
->  emlifgnn  (willawWeaeetf).  Blue.  Joly.  E.  Ind. 

1893. 

—  frf/fo^ra  (three-flowered).   6.   Cayenne.    1819. 

—  trWlie  (three-leaved).    4.    £.  Ind.    1760. 
-^  ti  m^ro'ea  (shady).    SO.    Jamaica.     I8SS. 

VfTis.  The  Vine.  (From  the  Celtic 
§^vyd,  pronoanced  vld^  best  of  trees, 
rfat.  ord.,  Vineworts  [Vitaceie].  Linn., 
6'Pentandria  I'Monogynia,) 

Hardy  dedduons,  all  but  one  green  •flowered. 
Few  are  worth  growing  except  ninP/era  and  ita 
varieties  |  the  other  species  are  viewed  chiefly  In 
this  country  as  botanical  curiosities.  All  are  pro- 
pagated br  cttttingpK  and  buds  of  the  ripe  wood, 
layers,  and  by  graJTiing  and  inarehinc  Soil  for 
all.  a  rich,  open  loam.  SeeOaAPB  Vinb. 
F.  kla'nda  (mild).  Mar.  N.  Amer. 
•  •  htttfphp'lla  (TarionJi-leaYed).  10.  Blue.  Japan* 


F.  parvf/aOfa  (emall-leavei).    Iflialay.    IMI. 

—  rifM^ria  (river-bank).  SO.  Ifay.  N. , 

—  mn^/era  (wine-bearing),    sa.    Jaac 
9pH/ofUm  (Barale7.lMved).  98.  Ji 

—  ITal/rcAtf  (Wallich'a).    Nepa»l.    IS18. 

Yitta'bia.  (From  viUa, « riband ;  shap 
of  fronds.    NaU  ord^  Fenu  [Polypofift. 
oea].    Linn.,  Z^Oryptogmmm  l^^FUku), 

stove,  browB-epored  Ferns. 

V,  mnguatift^ttm  (nain>w>leav«d). 

—  eUmga'ta  (elongated).    8. 

—  etuifo'rmiM  (aword-ehaped).    Maj. 

—  gram<itf/e'lia (graai-leaved).   I.  Jaly. 

1890. 
~  iiiMa'te  (lined).   9.   Aogaat.    S,  Amm 

—  aoetertfo'lim  (coatam-leaved).    S,  kmrr 

ViviA'liii.  (Named  alter  Dr.  FccMat, 
a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat  ord^  VwiaaimiM 
[VivianiaoeflB].  linn^  lO-JJeemmdrim,  S- 
Trigynia.) 

Greenhosee,  ChOiaB  eircigreene.  OiBiBfa  if 
young  ahoota  in  sand,  uder  a  beil-glaea.  ia  Msf ; 
sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  4S*m 
50^ ;  summer,  60*^  to  7«*< 

r.  frajMftjfo'rs  (large-flowvod).    S.    Red.  Jeiy. 
I8S9. 

—  M«r</o'ite(maram*le«v«d).  9.  Had.  Jwlj.  ISA 

—  pmrmfi&rm  (amall-flowcnd).  S.    White.  Ja^. 

1839. 

Vot^ame'bii.  The  following  «re  to  ha 
added  to  Cletbra : — 

Caeulea'im  (prickly).    4.    White. 
W.  Ind.     1790>    Stnve 

—  Japo'nieo  (Japan).   fO.   Purple. 


Vo'ntA.  (Oaianan  name.  NaLord., 
OentiantporU  [Gentianaeeae]*  lino^  ^ 
Pentanthia  l^ifoitogftiiiu) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennials, 
sions  in  spring ;  sandy  loamy  with 
table  mould,  or  a  liule  peat, 
to  85^ ;  aununer,  60**  to  88*. 

V,  emrv/Um  (bine).  Bine. 

—  ro'ca  (ro^).    Bed.    Jaly.    G 

—  tm^'rs  (one-flowered).    TcUow. 

Ind.    1894. 

Trie'sia.  ( Named  aftra*  IV.  it 
a  Datch  botanist.  Nat.  ord.,  BrcemeimmflM 
[BromeliaoesB].  Linn.,  6-J7rjc«Jtrfria  !• 
Monogynia.    AUied  to  Piteaimia.) 

stove  evergrcena.  For  cnlknre,  eev  FrrCAi'BVta. 

r.  f  {aweopA|r'tfa(mi1ky-grecii-lea:v«d%  l^. 
whfte.   Septemlier.  8aBt»  tfarthi 

—  peUiaefna  (pamit-like->liPer*rf>»   8. 

July.    Rio  Janeiro.     1896. 

—  ilpcvJe'M  (showy).    1^.  White.   ICaicfc.   19«7. 

Wacbevbo'rfta.    (Nam«d  after  E.  /. 

Wuchendnrfy  a  Dutch  hotanist.  Kat.  ord, 

Lityworit  [Tiliaeea].  linn.,  S-TViaa^rM 

}-MoncgyRia,) 

Oreenhouee,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bolha  i 
flowered,  except  where  othervlBe 
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Wqviring  the  nme  treatmeDt  u  th«  largar  IziM« 
They  bloom  in  April. 

IF.  6reiW/o'/ia  (thort-ieaved).    1.    Purple.    179S* 

—  Srejfniafna  (Breynin*a).    1.    18S5. 
^^  fframi'nea  (fpmM'leavei),    1. 

—  JSri6Ac'r<ii(Hibbert'»).    2.     ISSS. 

—  Aimt'te  (hairy).     1^.    Violet.     t087« 

—  jfanieula'ta  (paAicled).    2.     1700. 
— /fUff'ito  (tender).    I.    iglS. 

«>  Mjrrf^f/ra  (thyzM-flowered).   1.    May.   1759. 

Wahlknbk'boia.  (Named  after  Dr. 
Wahlenberg^  author  of  "Flora  Lappo- 
nioa.**  Nat  oroL,  Belboorts  [Gampanu- 
laoeee].     linn.,    6-FtHiandria    l-Mono- 

AU  are  blue-flowered,  except  when  othenriae 
mentioDed.  Seeda  under  a  glaaa  in  the  beKin- 
Bing  of  April,  and  planted  out  in  the  end  of  May ; 
diriaion  of  perennial*,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
ahoota  in  the  beginning  of  aummer,  under  a 
hand-light ;  aandy  peat  and  loam,  and  a  cool, 
uoiat  aituatioB. 

OREENH0U8B  AKNUALS,  Ac. 
W.  CttpUtafris  (bairWMvetf).    May.    N.  HoIIaad. 
1834.    Biennial. 

—  afmua  (drooping).  Blue,  white.    July.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.     )8»4.    Biennial. 

—  dekftceru  (gaping).  White.  June.  Bengal.  1818. 

—  gt^eili*  (alender).  April.  N.  8.  Walea.   1794. 

Biennial. 

—  liioraftis  (tea-shore).    April.    Van  Diemen'a 

Land.    I8SO.    Biennial. 

HABVY  PKBENNIALS. 
W.  Arva^Hea  (Arr^^n),    May.    Spain.    18M. 

—  eapmafcea  (hair-like-Zeaeed).     White.    May. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     1822. 

—  jToiulfjf i/ra  (large-flowered).  1.  July.  Siberia. 

1782. 

—  Xite<»e'/t<(Kitaibel'i).  Violet.  June.  Hungary. 

1823. 

—  rt^pen$  (creeping).    |.    White.    July.    1830. 

HABDY  ANNUALS. 
W.  CapenaU  (Cape).  July.  I8ig. 
^  difn'ut  (spreading).     June.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    1787. 
— -  dSnenifalia  (variona-leaved).    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.     1822. 
-^JWjtUU  (bending).  May.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1836. 

—  ki^dula  (bristly).   Blue,  white.    June.  Cape 

of  Guod  Hope.     1810. 

«-  Mnao'ru  (narrow-Zeaeetf).  White.  July.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    1822. 

*  Lobettoedet  (Lobelia-like).  Pale  red.  July.  Ma- 
deira.    1777- 

—  tmiatu'nda  (much-drooping).    White.    July. 

Calabria.     1830. 
^■pracufmbena   (lying-down).     July.     Cape   of 
Good  Hope.    1824. 

Waldstei'nia.     (Named  after  F.  von 

Waldsteitif  a  Oerman  botanist.  Nat.  ord., 

JRoMewortt   [Kosacese].     Linn.,    12 -/co- 

tandria  l-Jktonogynia.     Allied  to  Geum.) 

Hardy  herbaceona  perennial.  For  culture,  aee 
Ou'vu. 

W.  gtwfda  (ayena-like).  {.  Yellow.  June.  Hun- 
gary.   1804. 

TValke'ra.      (Named    after   Dri   R, 
Walker^  founder  of  the  Cambiidge  Bo- 
02 


tanie  Garden.  Nat.  ord.,  Orhnada  [Och'. 
naceae].  linn.,  b-Penlandria  1-Muho- 
gynia.) 

StoTo,  yellow-flowered  erergreena.  Cnttings  of 
half-ripened  aboota,or  Arm  aide-shoota.  in  aand, 
under  a  belUgtass,  in  the  beginning  of  April; 
sandy  loam  and  peat.  Winter  temp.,  60^  to  6u<>  i 
summer,  (So^to85<*. 

W.  UUegrifo'iia  (entire-leaded).    19.    Guiana. 
*  terrafU  (saw-leaoerf).    IS.    Malabar.    1824. 

Walks.  See  Gonobets  and  Obavsl 
Walks. 

Wall-cbb88.    A'rahis. 

Wallflowbb.     Cheira'nthut, 

Waix/ohia.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  Wat- 
licKy  corator  of  the  Calcutta  Botanio 
Garden.  Nat.  ord..  Palms  [Palmace®]. 
linn.,  21'Monacia  6-Hexandria.) 

Moiat-atoTe  Palm.  Requirea  a  light,  well- 
dnined  loam.  Increaaed  by  anekera,  which  must 
be  aeparated  gradually,  ao  aa  to  indnce  them  to 
root  before  being  finally  taken  from  the  parent. 
W,  detui/k/ra  (thickly-flowered).  Sikkim  Him- 
malaya.  Thia  ia  the  aame  aa  W,  oblongi* 

"Walls  are  asually  built  in  panels, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  one 
brick  thick,  with  pillars  at  these  specified 
distances,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  their 
strength,  and  the  foundation  a  brick  and 
a  half  thick.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Silver- 
lock,  of  Chichester,  is  worthy  of  adoption, 
since,  if  well  constructed,  it  is  equally 
durable,  and  sayes  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense. Walls  so  constructed  are  stated 
to  become  dry  after  rain  much  more 
rapidly  than  a  solid  wall  of  the  same  or 
any  other  thickness,  and  there  appears 
not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  they  should 
not  ripen  firuit  equally  well.  He  forms 
the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches  in  breadth, 
by  placing  the  bricks  edgewise,  so  as  to 
form  two  facings ;  they  are  laid  in  good 
mortar,  and  the  joints  carefully  finished. 
They  are  placed  alternately  with  their 
faces  and  ends  to  the  outsides,  so  that 
every  second  brick  is  a  tie,  and  in  each 
succeeding  course  a  brick  with  its  end 
outwards  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  one 
laid  lengthwise  on  either  side.  The  top 
of  the  wall  must  be  covered  with  a  coping 
of  stone  or  bricks  projecting  eight  inches. 
It  is  strengthened  at  every  twenty  feet  by 
piers  of  fourteen-inch  work,  built  in  the 
same  manner,  with  bricks  laid  on  edge. 

In  every  instance  a  wall  should  never 
be  lower  than  eight  feet.  The  thickness 
usually  varies  with  the  height  of  the  wall, 
being  nine  inches  if  it  is  not  higher  than 
eight  feet ;  thirteen  and  a  half  iuches,  if 
above  eight  and  under  fourteen  feet ;  and 
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eighteen  inches,  fkx>m  fourteen  np  to 
twenty  feet. 

Inclined  or  Sloping  Walls  have  been 
recommended,  but  have  always  failed  in 
practice.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  receive 
the  sun's  rays  at  a  favourable  angle,  but 
they  retain  wet,  and  become  mo  much 
colder  by  radiation  at  night  than  perpen- 
dicular walls,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit 

The  Fitted  wall  or  ffot-waU  is  generally 
built  entirely  of  brick,  though,  where  stone 
is  abundant  and  more  economical,  the 
back  or  north  side  may  be  of  that  material. 
A  flued-wall  may  be  termed  a  hollow  wall, 
in  which  the  vacuity  is  thrown  into  com- 
partments aaa  a,  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  smoke  and  heat  from  the  base, 
or  surface  of  the  ground,  to  within  one 
or  two  feet  of  the  coping.  Such  walls 
are  generally  arranged  wiih  hooks  inserted 
uuder  the  coping,  to  admit  of  fiaistening 
some  description  of  protecting  covers, 
and  sometimes  for  temporary  glass  frames. 
A  length  of  forty  feet,  and  from  ten  to 
liftpen  high,  may  be  heated  by  one  fire, 
the  furnace  of  which,  d,  being  placed  one 
or  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  first  course,  or  flue,  p,  will 
commence  one  foot  above  it,  and  be  two 
feet  six  inches  or  three  feet  high,  and 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  courses,  d^  e,/, 
narrower  as  they  ascend.  The  thickness 
of  that  aide  of  the  flue  next  the  south  or 
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preferable  side  should,  for  the  first  course, 
be  four  inches,  or  brick  and  bed ;  and,  for 
the  other  courses,  it  were  desiiable  to 
have  bricks  cast  in  a  smaller  mould ;  say 
for  the  second  course  three,  for  the  third 
two  and  three  quarters,  and  for  the  fourth 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  This 
will  give  an  opportunity  of  bevelling  the 
vail,  and  the  bricks  being  sU  of  the  same 
thickness,  though  of  different  widths,  the 
external  appearance  will  be  everywhere 
tlic  same. — £ttc.  (Jard, 


Wardiait  Case.    See  Gulbs  Cin. 

Wa'rrea.  (Named  after  F,  Wmm^t 
botanical  collector.  Nat.  ord.,  Orciutt 
[Orchidace»].  Linn.,  iiO-OfMMtdrim  1- 
Monandria,    Allied  to  Grobya.) 

Stove  ovchidt,  growa  in  ba«k«t».  Set  OBcaiBb 

W.  HdenMUiXmii'XootkMA-Mppe^. 

September.    Caraeea*.     1S43. 

—  eptfnea  (blue./^petf).  1.  While,  blae.  Ma 

Columbia..     1843. 

—  M'Koior  (two-coloured).    Porplt  aad 

Central  America.     18S4. 
^  quadr^la  (four-aided).  Purple  and  white, 
tral  Africa. 

—  rub«*9eenM  (reddiA).  Red.  April.  Brwl.  II 

—  irt'eoUtr  (ibrce-cf»loared).    1.   TeUow, 

Augtut.    Bfaal.    1S4S. 

Water.  The  best  for  the  gardener'! 
purpose  is  rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks 
sunk  in  the  earth,  and  rendered  tif  ht 
either  by  puddling,  or  bricks  eovei^ed  wi!h 
Parker's  cement.  To  keep  tbeaa  tankt 
replenished,  gutters  should  mn  round 
the  eaves  of  every  structure  in  the  garden, 
and  communicate  with  them.  Every  hoA- 
dred  cubic  inches  of  rain  water  eoataias 
mere  than  four  cubic  inches  of  sir,  of 
which  more  than  half  are  earbonie  acid 
gas,  and  the  remainder  niuogen  ■»! 
oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty-tvo  of 
the  former  to  thirij'-eight  of  the  lict 
named. 

That  obtained  fh>m  ponds  or  springs 
invariably  contains  matters  offensiw  or 
deleterious  to  plants.  That  known  as 
hard  water,  containing  an  excess  of  salts 
of  lime  or  magnesia,  is  invariably  preju* 
dicial,  and  pond  water  is  scarcely  leas  «o. 
If  it  be  stagnant,  and  loaded  with  vege- 
table  extract,  it  is  even  worse  than  hard 
spring  water;  for  it  then  contains  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  other  mauers 
noxious  to  vegetables.  These  last-named 
waters,  if  obliged  to  be  employed  to  tender 
plants,  should  have  a  pint  of  the  amn.(>- 
niacal  water  of  the  gas-worka,  mixed 
thoroughly  with  every  sixty  gaUooa,  on 
hour  or  two  before  they  are  used. 

Water-chess.  {Nasiu'rtium  oJUiMa'k.) 
Varieties, — Small  Brown>leaved,  Lardi> 
est;  Large  Brown-leaved,  best  for  derp 
water ;  Green-leaved,  easiest  cultivated. 

Planting  m  Water. — The  trenches  m 
which  they  are  grown  are  so  prepaz«d, 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  regular  dc]Kh 
of  three  or  four  inches  can  be  kept  Sf. 
These  trenches  are  three  yards  faroa^ 
and  eighty-seven  jards  long,  and  w!ic«- 
ever  one  is  to  be  planted  the  b(>tiGSi » 
made  t^mui  lirm  and  slightly  aicpu*^*,*) 
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that  the  water  which  flows  in  at  one  end 
may  run  out  at  the  other.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  not  sufficiently  moist,  a 
small  body  of  water  is  allowed  to  enter 
to  soften  it  The  eresses  are  then  di- 
vided into  small  sets  or  cuttings,  with 
roots  attached  to  them;  and  these  are 
placed  at  the  distance  of  three  or  fonr 
inches  from  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
five  or  six  days  a  slight  dressing  of  well- 
decomposed  cow-dmig  is  spread  over  all 
the  plants,  and  this  is  pressed  down  by 
means  of  a  heavy  board,  to  which  a  long 
handle  is  obliquely  fixed.  The  water  is 
then  raised  to  tbe  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  never  higher.  Each  trench 
is  thas  replanted  annually,  and  furnishes 
tweWe  crops  during  the  season.  In  the 
summer  the  cresses  are  gathered  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  btit  less  frequently 
during  winter ;  care  is  taken  that  at  each 
gathering  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  bed 
is  left  untouched,  so  that  neither  the 
roots  may  be  exhausted,  nor  the  succeed- 
ing gathering  delayed.  After  every  cut- 
ting, a  little  decayed  cow-dung,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  large  barrowsfnl  to 
each  trench,  is  spread  over  the  naked 
plants,  and  this  is  beaten  down  by  means 
of  the  rammer  above  mentioned.  After 
the  water-cresses  have  been  thus  treated 
for  a  twelvemonth,  the  manure  forms  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  tends  to  raise  its  level.  To 
restore  it  to  its  original  level,  all  the 
refuRC  should  be  thrown  out  upon  the 
borders  which  separate  the  trenches  from 
each  other.  These  borders  may  be  planted 
with  artichokes,  cabbages,  or  cauhflowers. 

Planting  in  Borden. — This  most  be 
done  in  September,  and  in  a  moist,  shady 
border.  Plant  slips,  and  the  only  culti- 
Taiion  necessary  is  to  dig  the  earth  fine, 
to  draw  a  slight  trench  with  a  hoe,  to  fill 
this  with  water  until  it  becomes  a  mud, 
to  cover  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  drift 
sand,  and  then  to  stick  in  the  slips  about 
six  inches  apart,  watering  them  until 
established.  The  sand  keeps  the  plants 
dean.  They  will  be  ready  for  gathering 
from  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  invariably  cut,  and  not  picked. 
They  are  not  so  mild-flavoured  as  those 
^own*  in  water,  but  then  they  are  free 
from  aquatic  insects,  ^c. 

Waterfau..    See  Gascadb. 

Watering  Enoinb.    See  Enoibb. 

Watering  Pots.  These  should  have 
roses  pierced  with  verv  fine  holes;  the 


diameter  of  those  usually  used  is  too 
large.  Long-epouied  watering  pots  are 
required  for  watering  plants  in  pots  upon 
shelves.  French  watering  pots  have  zig- 
zag bends  in  the  spout,  to  break  from  the 
plant  the  force  of  the  water.  Shelf  yraXet- 
ing  pots  are  small  and  flat-bodied,  for 
giving  water  to  plants  overhead,  and  near 
the  glass  in  greenhouses  or  stoves. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  of  a 
watering  pot  from  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  890, 
Oxford-street,  who  states  that  its  superi- 
ority consists  in  the  roses  being  so  formed 
as  to  give  the  water  thrown  from  them 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  gentle 
shower  of  rain,  which  renders  itpeciUierly 
suitable  for  watering  seedlings  or  other 
tender  plants.  As  the  brass  joints  which 
connect  the  roses  to  the  spout  are  made 
water-tight,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  re- 
taining outside,  to  the  annoyance  of  tbe 


person  using  it :  a  is  the  spout  to  which 
th<9  roses  are  screwed;  b,  the  box  to 
contain  either  spout  out  of  use ;  c  and 
df  the  holes  in  which  the  joints  are 
placed;  e,  a  large  rose,  for  watering 
flower-beds ;  /,  a  smaller  rose,  for  water- 
ing plants  in  pots. 

Water  Leaf«    Hydrophy'Uimi, 

Water  Lemon.    Pa$nflf»Wa  lauri/o'lia. 

Water  Lily.    Ngmp}h^*a, 

Water  Melon.  Cu'cumU  Cilru^Uus^ytiT, 

Water  Plants.    See  Aqua'rium. 

Water  Reed.    Aru'ndo, 

Water  Vine.    Tttra'cera  -potato* ria, 

"WklVR  Yiolet.     Hotto'nia, 

Watso'nia.  (Named  after  W.  Watson^ 
a  London  apothecary.  Nat  ord.,  Iridt 
[Iridaceffi].  linn.,  S-TViandria  l-Mono- 
ggnia.    Allied  to  Gladiolus.) 

Balba,  lirom  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  where 
otherwiae   mentioaed.    For   cultore,  tee   Gla- 
Di'oLva. 
W.  aletroi'dee  (aletrie-like).  l4.ScaTlet.Jane.1774* 

variegeflm  (Tariegated).    1^.   Variegated* 

June.    1774. 

—  emf[U*etu  (rMnom-JIcwered).  Searlet.Jaiie.18Si. 

—  brevifo'Um  (ahort-leaTed).  1.  Pink.  May.  1704. 

—  eompa^eta  (eornvmet).  1^.  Purple.  June.  18a« 
— /u'lgida  (bright),    4.    Red.    May.    178S. 
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KT.  gtau'ettm  (mtlky-gteen)*    li.    WUI0.    July. 
Peru.    182S. 

—  A«'mi/w  (lowly).    S.    hAt,    June.    1794. 

^  iridif&Um  (iru-le«Ted).  ^.  F]e«h.  May.  1798. 
~  Inica'n^Aa  (white-floweRA).    6.    WhiU.    Ja- 
maica.    18S5. 

—  Wta'^o  (liliago).    1.     White.     May.    8011U1 

Europe.    ISO6. 

—  — ^  mifnor  (•mailer).  {.  White.  May.  South 

Europe.    1500. 

—  UmgiffifUum  ^long-leared).    Green.    Septem- 

ber.   Lima.    I8S9. 

—  ii»ar§r<na'to  (bordered).    S.    Rnk.    July. 
mifnor  (lener).   S.   Knk.  Aoguat.  1819. 

—  ifffrfo^na  (Merian'i).    14.   Fleah.    May.    17A0. 
~  JVepe/e'iMe  (Nepaul).    9.    White.    May.    Ne- 

paui.    18S4. 
— /7/ante^'n«a  (plaataln-Uke).  9.  White.  June. 

1774. 

—  puneta'ta  (dottoA'/towered).  1.  Purple.  June. 

1800. 

—  purpi^rea  (purple).  6.  Purple.  Jamaiea.  1996. 

—  ro'tea  (rosy).    9.    Pink.    July.    1808. 

-' t^tbo  (red-and-whito).  1.  Pink.white.  July. 

—  iMiriff^a'fa  (Tariesated).   1.   Variegated.   July. 

—  rufderu  (red).    Red.    June.    1835. 

—  rami/nun  (branehy).  9.   White.  May.  Soath 

Europe.     IA70> 

—  «pfea'/a  (apiked).    1.    Pink.    Mav.    1791. 

—  ttrictijh'ra  (erect-flowered).  1.  Red.  June.  1810. 

Wayfabino-tbee.    Vtbu'mum  kadafna, 

Weeyh^    See  Anthomtmus. 

Weige'la.  (Named  after  O. E,  Weigel, 
a  botanical  writer.  Nat.  ord.,  OaprifoUs 
[Caprifoliacese].  linn.,  fi-Pentandria  1- 
Alonogynia,) 

Hardjr  decidnoua  ahmb.    Cuttings  in  tp^iing 
and  autumn,  under  a  hand-light,  or  even  in  a 
protected  border.    It  forces  as  easily  as  a  Lilac. 
Sandj  loam  and  a  little  leaf-mould. 
W.  r&tta  (rosy).  8.   Rosy.  April.   China.   1844. 

Weikma'nvia.  (Named  after  J.  W, 
Wcinmann^  a  German  botanist  Nat 
ord.,  Cunoniads    [Cunoniaoeie].    Linn., 

^.Ociandria.  2-IHgynia.) 

White-flowered,  evergreen  shrubs.  Cuttings 
of  b^f-ripened  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass, 
fn  April.  The  stove  ones  in  bottom-heat,  the 
others  in  a  dose,  eool  pit  or  frame ;  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  old,  diied  cow-dung. 

STOVE. 
W.  eUVpHca  (oval-Zravetf).  4.May.  8.  Amer.  1894. 

—  ^//I'Ara  (smooth).    0.    May.    Jamaiea.    1815. 

—  hi'rta  (hairy).    6.    May.    Jamaica.    1830. 

—  ova'tu  ieg^-leaved),    6.    May.    Peru.    1894. 

GREENHOUSE. 
IT.  iliMfr'a7i« (Australian).    N.Holland.    1896. 

—  p«ii£cu/a'/a  (panicled).    Australia.    1981. 

—  pu^e'ccCTM  (downy).    1847. 

Welch  Onion.    See  Ci'boul. 

Wellingto'nta.  (In  honour  of  the 
great  Duke  of  WeUutyton,  Nat  ord., 
Coni/erg  [ConifersB].  Linn.,  22-J>t(ecia 
UuMonadelphia.) 

This,  appropriately  to  him  whom  It  eommemo- 

rstea,  is  the  loftiest  of  known  trees.    Specimens 

4re  known  wiUt  trunks  300  feet  high,  and  80  feet 

n  diameter.    It  is  an  everg^reen,  and  perfectly 

'  trdy.    For  culture,  see  its  ally,  Taxo'oidm. 

^.  gigunUu  (gigantic).    900.    California.    1863. 


WENDiA'aDiA.    (Named    after  J.  C 

Wendland,  curator  of  the  Botanic  G«id<«, 

Hanover.    Nat  ord.,  Cinchaaadg  [Cin- 

chonaceae].     Linn.,  6'Hezandria  4-l^fw 

ffffnia.    Allied  to  Hiadsia.) 

Stove,  white-flowered  evergreeaa.  Osttiaft  sf 
the  point*  of  young  shoots,  or  small  yoaa^  aUe- 
sho(^,  in  sand,  under  a  belUglasa,  in  May ;  sbob^ 
loam,  fibry  peat,  and  a  little  eharcoul.  Wmier 
temp.,  4i°  to  65* ;  summer,  flO*  to  80^.  Popmti/w'Sm 
is  hardy,  or  nearly  so. 

IT.  pmieulii'fo  (panided).   July.    Malar.    »*^ 
~popu/i/o'lia(poplar.leaved).    10.    Jan 
rida.    1769. 

—  llMtfto'Ha  (dyer's).    July.    E.  lad. 

Werne'ria*  (Named  after  A.  G» 
Werner^  the  celebrated  mineralogist.  Ni^ 
ord.,  Composites  [Asteracess].  linn.,  19^ 
Syngenesia  2SuperJlua,  Allied  to  Ikm^ 
nioum.) 

Half-hardy  herbaceous.  DivisioB  off  tlie  plot 
in  spring ;  sandy  loam,  wdl  drained ;  reqaiKs  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  a  cold  pit  in  winter,  or  as^  te 
treated  as  an  alpine  ptaat,  protected  ttmm  amis 
frost  and  wet  in  winter. 

W.rVgida  (stiff).    4.    February.    Quito.    18a. 

Westo'nia.      Add   the    foUowiDg  to 

Glycine : — 

(7.  M/olia'/a  (three-leufod).  Teilow.rad.  Jan. 

18S0. 

Westbi'nqia.     (Named   after   J,  P. 

Westrinf,    physician    to    the    King  of 

Sweden.    Nat  ord.,  Lipwort»  [Lamia- 

ceffi].     Linn.,  l^Didynamia  1-4 

spermia.    Allied  to  ProBtrantheira.) 

Greenhouse,    blue>flow«od   everfreeaa. 
New  Holland.    Cuttings  of  half-npoed 
in  May,  in  sand,  under  a  bdl  or  haad-flass ; 
sandy  foam  and  leaf-mould.    Winlii  iiiuni ,  11* 

t0  46<>. 

W.  rmbim/o^Ua  (rubia-leaved).    S.    Ji 

—  tripk^Ua  (three-leaved).    SeptemlH 

White  Beam-tbbb.    i^'nu  «'i 

White  Oedab.    Cuprt'snu  tk^dgu 

Wbitb  Spbuce.     PVmu*  a'lba. 

Whits -THEE.  MeldUu^ca  letteade'ndrvm 

^White  Vine.     Ole'matU  tfiU'tha. 

Whitfix'ldia.   (Named  after  T.  IFUt 

Jieldj  a  botanical    collector  of    A^p^* 

plants.    Nat  ord.,  Aeanth^dM  [Acnntha> 

ceffi].    linn.,  14-^4;{yfi4Miita  fi-Attfiusptf^ 

ndeu    Allied  to  Barleria.) 

For  culture,  eee  BAUi.a'aiA. 

W,  iateretim  (brick>colo«redX     9.     LOee.  foi. 
I>eoember.    Sierra  Leoae.    IMl. 

Whttla'tul  ( In  honour  of  ^.  WkHUam 
Esq.,    an    Irish    botanist      NaL    oixb 
HydrophyU   [Hydrophyllacesd]. 
b-Pentandria  l-Mimoyynieu) 

Hardy  annuaL 

W.  grandiftefra    (larfe-floweivd).     1^ 
June.    California.    1 864. 
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"Whorttjeberry.     VaccVnium. 

Widow  Wail.     Qneo'rum. 

'Wiqa.'ndia.     CStkmed  idtAT  J,  Wifand, 

Bishop  of  Pomerania.    Nat.  ord.,  Hy- 

drophyh    [HydrophyllacefiBJ.    Linn.,  5- 

Pentandria  2-Di(/ynia.  Allied  to  Hy  drolea. ) 

Stove  berbaceoa*.  Seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  tpring; 
and,  we  should  think,  by  cuttings  of  the  founi^ 
•b'lots,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  after  the  plant  has 
broken  a  fresh  after^pruning ;  sand^  loam  and 
fliiry  peat,  witii  charcoal  nodulet.  Wuter  temp., 
50°  to  66<>;  summer,  60°  to  85*^. 
W.  Caraccasa'na  (CAraccas).  0.  Lilac.  April. 
Caraecas.    1836. 

—  Ku'nthn  (Kunth's).  Blue.  April.  Mexico.  1837* 

—  n'reiM  (stinging).  Violet.  April.  Mexico.  18S7* 

WiLDEBMBSs.    See  Labyrinth. 

"Wild  Liquorice.    A'brus. 

Wild  Service.    Py'rut  tormina*lii, 

Wniow.    Sa'lix. 

Willuohbb'ia.  (Named  after  F.  WiU 
Utghhy,  a  pupil  of  Ray.  Nat.  ord.,  Dog- 
bane»  [  ApocynaceoB].  Linn.,  6-Pen- 
iandria  l-Monoyyuia.  Allied  to  Alla- 
manda.) 

StoTe  evergreen.  Por  culture,  fee  Allah  a'md  a. 

IT.  tfdai'AXeatable).    10.    Pale  pink.    July.    E. 
Ind.     1818. 

Wind  Fi^wer.  Cfentia'na  pneumona^n- 
the  and  Ane'maM, 

Wine  Palm.     Cary6ta  Hrem, 

Winged  FKA.Tetra0onO*lolmsjnirpt^r&V8. 

Winter  Aconite.    JSra'nthis. 

Winter  Berry.    PrVnos, 

Winter  Cress.    Barba'rea. 

"Winter  Moth.    See  Cheimetobia. 

Winter  Sweet.  Ori'yanvm  lieracleo*- 
iicitm* 

Wire- Worms  are  the  larvs  of  various 
sp^'cies  of  Elater,  Click  Beetle^  or  Skip- 
Jnck,  To  remove  the  wire- worm  from 
a  soil,  no  mode  is  known  but  frequently 
digging  it  and  picking  them  out,  as  their 
yellow  colour  renders  them  easily  de- 
tected. To  prevent  their  attack  upon  a 
crop,  mix  a  little  spirit  of  tar,  or  a  larger 
quantity  of  gas -lime,  with  the  soiL  It 
has  been  stated  that  growing  white  mus- 
tard drives  them  away,  and  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  trial.  To  entrap  them,  and 
tempt  them  away  from  a  crop  they  have 
attacked,  bury  potatoes  in  the  soil  near 
the  crop ;  and  if  each  potato  has  a  stick 
thrust  through  it,  this  serves  as  a  handle 
by  which  it  may  he  taken  up,  and  the 
wire-worms  which  have  penetrated  it  be 
destroyed.  To  decoy  them  from  beds  of 
Anemones,  Banunculuses,  <fec.,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  successful  plan  to  grow  round  the 
beds  an  edging  of  daisies,  for  the  roots 
of  which  they  have  a  decided  preference. 


WiSTA^tu.    (Named  after  (7.  Wiitar^ 
an  American  professor.    Nat.  ord.,  Legu- 
minous  PlanU    [Fabacefe].    Linn.,  17 
Diadelphia  ^Dtcandria.) 

Hardy  deciduous,  purplish-flowered  dimbers. 
Seeds  when  obtunabM;  cuttings  of  the  strong 
roots ;  hj  cuttings  of  the  yonn*  shoots,  getting 
firm,  under  a  hand-light,  in  sandy  soil,  but  more 
generally  by  layers  of  long-ripened  young  shoots, 
as  then  almost  every  bud  will  form  a  plant. 
Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

W.llorihufnda  (bandI«-flow«red).    May.   Japan* 
—yru^e'scefM  (shrubby).  18.  July.  N.  Amer.  1784* 

—  SiiM'fuls  (Chinese;.    May.    China.    1818. 

—  aflha  (white).  SO.  White.  April.  China.  184ft. 

WiTOH  Hazel.    Hamame^lis, 

Withebi'noia.      (Named    after    Dr, 

Withering,  a  British  botanist.    Nat.  ord., 

Nightshades  [Solanaceffi].    Linn.,  6-Pen- 

iandria  l-Monogynia,  Allied  to  Capsicum. ) 

Oreenhouse  herbaceous  and  evergreens.  Peren- 
nials, by  seed,  and  divisions  of  the  plant  and 
tubers ;  evergreens,  by  cuttings  in  sand,  under  a 
bell-itlass ;  neb,  sandy  loam.    Winter  temp.,  S8* 

to  48^. 

IT.  eroflsi^o'lia  (thick-leaved).  S.  Yellow.   Jnne. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1700.    Evergreen. 
~  mofUo'na  (mountain).  4.  White.  June.  Peru. 

1828. 
'^purjn^rea  (purple).    ^.    Pale  purple.    July. 

Chili.    1880.    Tuberous. 
•—stramontfo'Ua  (stnmoninm-leaved).  8.  Telle w. 

June.    Mexico.    1833.    Evergreen. 

WiTss'HiA.  (Named  after  ilf.  Witsen, 
a  Dutch  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Irids  [Iridaces].  Linn.,  B-Triandria 
l'Monogynia») 

Greenhouse,  pnrplidi « flowered,  herbaceous 
plants,  from  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope.  Seeds 
m  a  slight  hotbed  in  April ;  divisions  of  the  plant 
then,  or  taking  off  the -sucker-like  offMts ;  sandy 
p«at  and  a  little  flbry  loam,  with  a  little  rough 
charcoal,  and  well-drained.  Winter  temp.,  40* 
to48*». 

W.  corfmbo^sa  (corymbed).    |.    Jnne.    1809. 

—  Mau'ra  (Moorish).    4.    December.    I7i^« 
~j»ar<r/a  (divided).    April.     1838. 

—  ramo'sa  (branched).    I.    April.     1 81 9. 

WoLF's-BANB.     AconiHum  lupuci'dum, 
Wollasto'nia.  (Named  after  Dr.  WoU 
laston,  a  great  chemist.    Nat.  ord..  Com- 
posites  [Asteraoeffi].  Linn.,  Id-Syngenesia 
2'Super/lua.) 

An  annual.  Se^s  in  a  hotbed  in  March  or 
April ;  planu  pricked  out,  and  afterwards  bloomed 
in  the  greenhouse  or  plant-stove ;  sandy  loam  and 
peat. 

W,  biflofra  (two-flowered).  Yellow.  July.  E.  Ind. 
1818. 

Wood  Ashes.    See  Ashes. 
Woodbine.  Caprifi/liumpericlyme'num^ 
Wooduoe.    See  Omi'sous. 
WooDROOF     Aipe'rvla, 
Wood  Sorrel,     (yxalis. 
Woollek  BAas.  iSeeAifuCAL  Matters. 
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Woo'dbia.     (Named  after  J.  Woodi^  a 

British  botanist.    Nat.  ord.,  Fem9  [Poly- 

podiaoee].      Linn.,  ^^-Crj/ptofamia  1- 

I'iliceB,) 

Hard  J,  brown-tpored  Feriii»  except  mo'Uis  »nd 
pmbtfteentt  which  require  the  etove.   See  Fbrns. 

IF.  CmMCaftiea  (CaucMiUi).  September.  CeacMoe. 

—  giaie'Ua  (einoothieb).    September.   N.  Amer. 

18S7. 

—  kfperb&rea  (northern),    i.    July.    Seotluid. 

—  Iloe'iuiB  (IIt«).    ^.    June.    Britain. 

—  vM^Uis  (eoft).    JiuT.    BrasU. 

—  obtu'ta  (blunt).    4*    June.    N.  Amer.    IMO. 
'—  Perriniafna  (Perrin'e).    June.    N.  Amer. 

—  piibe'acetu  (downj).    June.    Braail.     1836. 
^veat^ta  (clothed).    June.    N.  Amer.    1H10. 

Woodwa'bdu.  (Named  after  71  J. 
Woodward^  a  British  botanist.  Nat  ord., 
Ferns  [Polypodiaces].  Linn.,  21'CrifptO' 
yamia  l-F'Uic0t.) 

Hardy  brown-epored  Ferns.  Rafdiean$  reqiures 
ahelter  in  winter.    See  Fbkns. 

W»  anguati/i/l{a  (narrow-Iaared).     1.    Auguet. 
N.  Amer.    1818. 

—  JapefnUM  (Japanese).    September.    Japan. 

—  ra'atcone  (rooting-^aoetf).  1^.  July.  Madeira. 

1779. 

—  thelsfpterofdet  (thelypteri«-Uke).    September. 

N.  Amer. 

—  Vtrg^nica  ( Virginian).  l.Augtut.  N.Amer.l794. 

Working  is  a  gardener's  term  for  the 
practice  of  grafting.  "  To  work  "  upon  a 
stock  is  to  graft  upon  it. 

Wo']ucu.  (Named  after  O.  Wormiu$, 
a  Danish  naturalist.  Nat.  ord.,  Dilleniads 
[DilleniacesB].  Linn.,  l^-Polyandria  5- 
FtnUMgynia.     Allied  to  Dillenia.) 

StoTe  erergreen.    5ee  Dillb'nia. 
W,  dentaftm  (toothed).  90.  Yellow.  Ceylon.  1818. 

Wormwood.    Jrtemi'sia, 

WotTNiw.     See  Extra vasatbd  Sap. 

Woundwort.    Anthy'UU  vulnera'ria, 

Wri'ohtu.  (Named  after  Dr.  Wright^ 
of  Jamaica.  Nat.  ord.,  Dogbanee  [Apo- 
cynaceflB].  Linn.,  b-Pentandna  i'Mono' 
gynia.    Allied  to  Alstonia.) 

Stove  evergreen  •hrabe»  with  white  flower*,  and 
from  the  East  Indies,  esecpt  where  otherwise 
described.    For  culture,  see  Avvwo'mA, 

W.  angueiifo'Ha  (narrow-leafed).  8.  September. 
S.  Amer.     1758. 

—  an/iifyeen/e'riea  (antidyaenteric).    10.    1778. 

—  cocdfnea  (scarlet).    19.    Scarlet.    July.    1889. 

—  dvfltia  (doubtful).    Orange.    June.    IRIS. 

» /a<(A»7ia  (broad.Ieaved).     90.     August.    Ha- 
Tannah.     1793. 

—  pube'seena  (downy),  i.  Green,  yellow.  Marth. 

N.  HoUand«    1889. 
~  tinet&itia  (dyer's).     1ft.    I8i9. 

—  Zeylt/rUea  (Ceylon). 

Wuui'kia.  (Named  after  F,  Wulfsn, 
a  botanioal  author.  Nat.  ord.,  FigworU 
[ScrophulariacesB].  Linn.,  ^-Dianiiria 
I'Monogynia,) 


Bloc.    J^. 
Poxple.    He- 


Hardy  herbneeons.     Seeds    and   dh 
spring ;  light,  rich  soil,  and  a  dry.  eleraied 
in  winter,  or  kept  from  damp  in  a  dry.  eoei  piL 

IT.  JmAersAVfM  (Amherst's).    |.     Ulae.    Jaly. 
Chinese.    Tartary.    |g«6. 

—  CwritUMaea  (Carinthian).     14. 

Carinthia.     181 7. 

—  Wetvnimfna  (Eatt  India*).    |. 

vember.    Ceylon.    1851. 

Wu'lffia-  (Named  after  J.  C.  WmJf^ 
author  of"  Flora  Bomssica.'*  Nat.  orl, 
Compoiites  [Asteracese].  Linn^  19 -Sy- 
yenena^-Necessaria.  Allied  to  RudbeckiL  \ 

Store  evergreen   shrub.     Cartings  of 
shoots  in  sandy  soil,  in  spring  or  sammer  ; 
loam  and  leaf>mould.    Winter  temp.,  45°  t 
summer,  60**  to  80°. 

W.  WMcmit^ta  (spotted).    Teliow. 
1899. 

Wu'rmbea.  (Named  after  F.  F. 
Wwrmbe^  a  Dutch  naturalist.  Nat.  ord, 
MekoUki  [Melanthaees].  Linn.,  6  £r«x. 
andria  B-THyynia.  Allied  to  Melanthinm. ) 

Half-hardy  bulbs,  from  the  Cape  of  Cood  Bepe. 
and  all  but  one  white-flowered.  For  cvlfenrc,  sm 
Mbla'mthiom. 

W.  eampamtli^Ut  (bell-flowered).    ^.    Juan. 

—  toitf^o'rii  (long'flowered).    f.    Ilnj.    178^ 

—  pM'mi/a  (dwarf),    i.    May.     1888. 

—  pMrpit'rea  (purple).    1.    PnrpU.    Mmj, 

Wygh  £lx.     Vlmut  moMa't 


XANTHORHfZA.  Yellow  BooL  (From 
xanthos,  yellow,  and  r/Uza,  a  rook  Nat. 
ord.,  Crow/ooU  [RanunculacesBJ.  Linn^ 
^Pentandria  G-Pdygynia. 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.    Snckers ; 
and  peat ;  does  best  in  a  moist 

X.  apUfo'lia  (parsley-leaved),    t. 

February.    N.  Amer.     lyflfl. 

Xanthorrhjb'a.  Grass-tree.  (F 
xanthoif  yellow,  and  rheo,  to  flow;  yellow 
juice.  Nat.  ord.,  LilyworU  [LUiaeec]. 
Linn.,  d-Hexandria  l-Monagymiieu  Allied 
to  Aphyllanthes.) 

Greenhouse,  white- flowered  plants,  fireas  Kew 
Holland.    For  culture,  •ceArHTi.t.A'ai 


X.  auMtra'H*  (southern).    S-.     18S4.     EvergreCB. 

—  ftraden'to  (bracted).    9.     I8ie.     Hi 

—  Ao'e^'/is  (spear).    4.     1603.    JBTcrgi 

—  Au'int/te  (dwarf).    9.     ISiS.     ~ 


—  me^diu  (intermediate).    9.     1803. 

—  mi'fior  (smaller).    2.    1884. 

Xantho'sowa.  (From  jmm<Am,  yeUow, 
and  zoma^  a  body ;  the  edible  roots.  K&u 
ord.,  ^raiif  [Araoeao].  Linn.,  Si-Jfa*cca« 
1 'Heptandria.    Allied  to  Caladiiim.) 

Store  plants.    For  eultvre,  see  CaL^'Mva. 

X.  Jaapani  (Jaequin's).  TeUow.  May.  S.  Amee. 

1810.    Evergreen. 
->   nmgitimfa^iia  (arrow-leaved).      Whit*.     M^ 
W.  lud.    1710.    Herbacaous. 
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Xantho*xylok.  Toothaciietree. (From 
jctinthos,  yellow,  and  xyhn^  wood.  Nat. 
ord.,Xaji/Ao«y&[Xaiithoxylace«].  linn., 
2'Z-Dioecia  b-Pentandria,) 

Kcarly  all  white-flowered  {  euttlngt  In  aand, 
under  a  beli-glaw,  in  May;  the  store  apecieain 
heac;  the  hardy  apeeiea  by  aeed,  piecea  of  the 
voota«  and  euuinga  of  the  ripened  •hoota  in  aandy 
•oil,  under  a  hand-light ;  aandy  loam  auita  any  of 
them. 

BABDY  DECIDX70U8. 
X./i'««'n«ttm(ash-Uke).    15.  Mareh.    N.  Amer. 

—  m^te  (mild).  10.  Tellowiah.  March.  N.  Amer. 

1B18. 

—  trictt'rpum  (three-capsoled).     0.     July.     N. 

Amer.    1800. 

STOVE   ETERGBEENS. 
X.  TfFne  (related).    Mexico.    1«2(J.    .      .  ,    , 

—  Budn^Hga  (Budrnnga).   M.   MarcB.   E.  Ind. 

^<?l«'i«i-H«'rcaii#(Herculea*-club).  50.  W.  Ind. 

1739. 
-^  ket«ropki*Uum  (▼ariooa  -  leayed).     Bourbon. 

1893. 

—  hermaphrtidVtum  (two-«exed).60.  Gniana.lSSS. 
"fu^flandifit'lium  fwalnut-leaTod).  W.  Ind.  1822. 
^  fu'/iifvm  (shining).    6.    China.     1823. 

—  pipert7um  (pepper-like).  6.    September. 

pan.    1779.    Greenhouse. 

—  pterf/ta  (yf'vagtd-Uqf-ataiked),    August. 

maica.    1708. 
*-  iopindoi'dei  (sapinda-Uke).    Jamaica. 

—  Bpino'tum  (thorny).    0.    Jamaica.    1814* 
^  trag&deM  (goat's-tooth).     0.     St.  Domingo. 

1759. 
^  ^^pA//;«m  (three-learedj.  4.  Penang.   1820. 

iERA'KTHEMUM.  (From  xeroi,  dry,  and 

mthos,  a  flower ;  everlasting  flower.  Nat. 

ord.,  Gompoxitea  [Asteracese].   linn.,  19- 

Syngenesia  2-SuperJlua,) 

The  flowers,  after  being  dried,  may  bo  dyed  of 
any  eolour.  Hardy  annuals.  Seeds  in  the  open 
border  in  April. 

X.  afnnuum  (annual).   S.    Purple.    July.    South 
Europe.     IS70. 

—  erefctum  (upright;.  White.  June.  Persia.  1830. 

—  mape'rtum  (unopened).  2.  Purple.  July.  South 

Europe.     1020. 

—  kmgipapjH/tum  (long-feathered).  White.  June. 

Persia.    1830. 

—  oHenta'le  (eastern).  3.  White.  July.  Levant. 

1713. 

Xerophy'llum.  (From  xero»y  dry,  and 
phffllon,  a  leaf;  dry,  grassy  leaves.  Nat. 
ord.,  Melanths  [Melanthaceae],  Linn., 
6-Hexandria  Z-Trigynia.  Allied  to  He- 
lonias.) 

White-flowered,  herbaceous  perennials,  from 
North  America.    Seeds  and  division  of  the  plant 
in  spring.    A  rather  moist,  peaty  border  suits 
them  best.    Sabadi'Ua  requires  a  store. 
X  oipAMfff/ofifes (asphodel-like).    I.  May.   1704< 

—  «ramfn«wm  (grassy).    2.    May.    1812. 
^  SabadifUa  {SabadilU).    S.    Vera  Cruz.    1880. 

—  ^e'nojr  (tough-leaoed).    14.    May.    1811. 

Xihbne'sia.  (Named  after  J.  Ximenes, 
a  Spanish  apothecary.    Nat.  ord,  Compo- 


tiiei  [AsteraeeoB].    linn.,  19-9ynf«fiest« 
%'Superfiua.    Allied  to  Sanvitalia.) 

Yollow-flowered,  Meziean  plants.  Annuals,  by 
seeds  in  the  open  border  in  April ;  perennials, 
also,  by  division  of  the  plant  in  spring,  and  these, 
in  general,  will  want  the  protection  <^  a  dry,  cool 
pit  in  winter* 

AHHUAL8. 
X.  Casofitfte'aft  (Cavanilles*).    t.   August.  1829i 

Biennial, 
-/(v'ftda  (stinking).    24.    August.    1824. 

—  A«feropAjf'//a  (variable-leaved),  a.  July.  1827. 

herbaceous  FERENKIALS. 
X.  eordtifta  <heart-<eaeffd).  8.  September.   1820 

—  eiMtf/oi'tfes  (eneelia-like).    3.    August.    1795. 

Xime'nia.  (Named  after  F.Ximenes^  a 

Spanish  naturalist.    Nat.  ord.,   Olacuds 

[Olacaoee].  Iiinn.,  S-Octandria  i-Mono- 

gynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Cuttings  of  half-riponed 
shoots  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  May,  and  in 
bottom-best;  sandy,  flbry  peat,  and  lumpy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  6ft''  to  00° ;  summer,  00°  to  86°. 

X.  America'na  (American).    15.    Tellowiah.    W. 
Ind.    1769. 

—  inefrmu  (unarmed).  40.  White.  Jamaica.  1810. 

—  teiiceo/a'to(spear-ieaM4).  Yellow.  April.  China. 
1820. 

—  oblongi/o'lia  (oblong-leaved).    Green.     June. 
Australia.     1823. 

Xephi'diuu.  (From  xiphtn,  a  sword  ; 
sword -like  leaves.  Nat.  ord.,  Liiywort§ 
[LiliacesB].  Linn.,  Q-Mexandria  i-Mo- 
nogynia.    Allied  to  Wachendorfia.) 

Stove,  West  Indian,  herbaceoiu  perennials. 
Divisions  of  the  plant  as  fresh  growth  com- 
mences ;  rich,  fibry  loam  and  fibry  peat,  and  a 
small  portion  of  charcoal  and  sand.  Winie* 
temp.,  50°  to  68° ;  summer,  00°  to  86°. 

X.  a'<6t(m  (white).    14.    White.    1787' 
~  c«nf'<«um  (blue).    U.    Blue.     1793. 

—  ^'fonltf'tim  (gigantic).  White.  October.  1845, 

XiPHo'PTERis.  Sword  Fern.  (From 
xyphot,  a  sword,  and  pterity  a  fern.  Nat. 
ord.,  jPcm«  [Polypodiacese].  linn.,  24- 
Cryptogamia  l-Filices.) 

Stove,  brown-epored  Fens.    See  Fbkhs. 

X.  heterophy'Ua  (yariable-leaved).    i.  June.    N. 
Holland.     1834. 

—  tmyoeuroi^dee  (myosurus-like).  June.  W»  Ind. 
1824. 

—  «errM/a'/a  (saw-like),  i.  June.  W.  Ind.  1833. 

Xylopht'lla.  (From  xylon^  wood,  and* 
phyllon,  a  leaf;  texture  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  ord.,  8purgewort$  [Euphorhiaceffi]. 
Linn., ZlMoncecia  lO-Decandria.    Allied 
to  Phyllanthus.) 

Stove,  yellow  -  and  -  red  -  flowered  evergreeps, 
from  JamMca,  unless  otherwise  mentioned.    For 
culture,  see  PHTLLA'NTHca. 
X.  <»v«'^/o'/<a  (narrow-leaved).    July.    1789- 

—  elongafta  (elongated-ieaotfif).    August.     1880a 
— /a/ea'^a  (sickIO-/eai>etf).    July.    1099- 

—  latifo'lia  (broad-leaved).    August.     i783. 
^  Iwea'riM  {aMnDw4eaved),    August.    1819. 
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X.  UmgifonuClonfAehrtd).  AugurtyB.Ittd.  Ui0. 

—  m^dia  (intennediate).    August.     18S5. 

—  mrmtafna  (mounUin).    August.     1819* 

—  o6otHt'ia  (reTerMd<-egg^<eaoetf).Aiign»t.  9ib«rU. 

1806. 
•— ram</f</ra  (brmnch-flowerod).  August*  Siberia. 

1789. 
»•  tpeeiofaa  (showy).    September.    1818. 

Xylo'pia.     (From    xyUm^  wood,    ftnd 
pieron,  bitter ;  the  wood  and  fruit  of  X. 
la' bra  are  called  Bitterwood  in  the  West 
ndiee.   Nat.  ord.,  Anonads  [Anonaoesd]. 
Linn.,  iS-Polyandria  Q-Polygynia,) 

Stofe  ere^reenB.  Cuttings  of  firm,  stubby 
eide>  shoots  one  year  old,  with  most  of  the  leeTos 
adhering,  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glass  i  sandy 
loam  and  flbry  peat.  Winter  temp.,  50^  to  65^  t 
summer,  6&*  to  8S**. 

X./ric^e'tceiM  (shrubby).    4.    Oniana.    18SS. 

—  fflafhra  (smooth-/rwiied).   SO.  Jamaica.   1890. 

—  mMrica'ta  {io}x%h-frmied).   4.    W.  Ind.  IJ/Q. 

Y. 

Yellow  Root.    Hydra^tiit, 

Ybli  ow  Sultan.  Ceniau'rea  suav^olens. 

Yew-teee.     Ta'xuM, 

Yu'ccA.  Adam's  Needle.  (Name  of  the 
plant  in  Peru.  Nat  ord.,  Lilyworlt  [Lili- 
aceas].  Linn.,  fi-Hexandrial-Monogynia,) 

AU  whitish-flowered  erergreens.  Sometimes  by 
seeds,  sown  immediately  they  are  ripe,  in  a  slight 
hotbed ;  generally  by  suckers,  but  also,  at  times, 
from  young  shoots  that  branch  from  the  stems ; 
deep,  dry,  sandy  loam  is  their  favourite  soil  {  a 
fenr  require  the  assistance  of  a  stove  mr  green- 
bouse,  but  most  of  them  stand  the  open  air  in 
England.  Alo\fo'lia\%f  perh«ps,the  tenderest of  bll 
the  hardy  ones.  They  flourish  near  the  sea-shore. 
We  may  add,  that  they  seem  quite  at  home  on  a 
knoU,  or  on  rock-work. 

HARDY. 
Y.  aeumituifta  (pointed -/lowererf).  0.  August.  1800. 

—  aletrifo'rmia  (aletris-like).    2.    Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    18SS.    Greenhouse 

—  mMf&lia  (aloe-leaTed).  S.  August.   S.  Amer. 

1696. 

— pefftdula  (drooping-Zeaeetf)*  18.  August. 

— variegaUa  (variegated-ZeaDeiO.  2.  Augnit. 

—  •fij^/t/y/ja  (narrow-leaved).   8.   July.    Mis- 
souri.    1811. 

—  •rcua'to  (bowed).    1,    July.    1817. 

—  conca'oa  (hollow-Zeaoed).    14.   August.    I8I6. 
•»  cvnspi'cua  (conspicuous).  3. 1818.  Greenhouse. 

—  erenulafta  (scolloped).    1818. 
'^drac&nia   (dragon).    8.    August.     8.  Amer. 

178S.    Greenhouse. 
^JUammto'sa  (thready).  8.  September.  Virginia. 
I67S, 

— vonV^o'te  (variegated-lMoed).    9.     Sep- 
tember. 
•^fla'cdda  (flaccid).    S.    181 6. 
^^/tt»ce'<ceiu  (milky-green),  a.  July.  N.Amer. 

1810. 

—  ;tort</«a  (glorious).   4.  July.   America.   1S06. 
///iM-oarte^a'M«(variegated-leaved).  July. 

—  mbU'qua  (oblique-Zeaoerf).    4.     1808. 
— major  (larger).    4.    1808. 

—  jtube'rula  (rather- downy).     August. 

—  rern'roo  (cnrled-back*/eaeetf).      g.      August. 

<*eortfUu    1794.  , 


ltl«. 


M17. 
IBI7. 


Y,  nt'/o-efnate  (raddtsh-udged).  l^  J^. 
Stove. 

—  terrtOafta  (saw-e^ed).    10.    CaroGaa. 

—  «<rt'ela  (upright).    1.   July.    Oarolina. 

—  aupefrbi  (superb).    10.    AugoaC. 

—  tenuifo'Ha  (slcnder-leavad).    I. 

STOTE. 
r.  fra'cW«  (slender).    July.    . 

—  gramini/o'Ua  f  gvmas-lesved). 

—  UUevHren*  (pale  green).    Mt 

—  longif&Ua  (long-leaved).    Mexieo. 

—  Pitcairtiiit/o'lia  (Pltcainiia^lBaTcd) 

1 898. 

—  §errfUi/a'Ua  (saw-leaved). 


z. 


Zala'cca  Assa'kica.  Ca'hamu  ZaUfctm. 

Za'mia.  (from  zamia^  loss ;  the  barieft 
appearanoe  of  the  male  flowers.  Nat.  01^ 
Cycadt  [Cycadaoese].  Linn.,  22-XMecia 
i2-lco9andria, ) 

A  race  of  planta  intermediate  hk 
and  PsluM.    Those  not  othenriae  •] 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  wiJi 
in  a  greenhouse ;  but  all  do  beet  ua  s 
ers  I  rich,  loamy  soil.    Winter  tamp..  4&^  to  U*  | 
summer,  60°  to  80**. 

Z.  anguttifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).    S.    July. 

—  Ctt'f)ra  (CafFrarian).    4. 

—  cgcadifoflia  (cycas-leaved).    S.     1775. 

—  cjf'cadiK  (cvcaa-tike).    S.     1778* 

—  <ie'6t7ir(weak-toii;-feavetf).  1.  July.    W.  bl. 

1777. 
'-/urjurtk'cea  (scurfy).  3.  July.  W.  Ind.  1C91. 

—  ho'rrida  (horrid).    S.     1800. 

—  nUegrif^lia  (oitire-leuved.   Dwmrf},  %.  Ja^ 

W.  Ind.    1768. 

—  lanugint/ta  (woolly).    S.     181 S. 

—  lati/t/Ka  (broad-leaved).    6. 

~  longi/t/tia  (long-leaved).    7-    1818. 

—  me'dia  (mediate).    1.    July.    W.  lud.    ITik 

—  pruni'/ern  (plum-bearing).     14. 

—  pa'AM/a  (dwarO.     14*     1S2S. 

—  pu'njTCA*  (stinging).    10.     1778. 

—  pjf^rm«'a  (pigmy).    1.    Uay.    W.  Ind. 

—  repafnda  {yi^rj^leaved),    S» 
•^^ino'na  (spiny).    S. 

—  «pira'/t«  (spiral).  8.  July.  N.  8..  Wale*.  i;9lL 

—  te'nuia  ^«lender;.    1.    Bahama  Islaui^ 

—  Mdenta'ta  (three-toothed).    1.     1814. 

Zantho'jcyluh.    See  Xaxtho'xylos. 

Zauschns'bia.  (Named  after  If ^«ft>dU 
tier,  a  German.  Nat. ord.,  Onagr^ds  [Ona- 
graceae].  Linn.,  S-Octandtia  l-ifdiao>- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Kpilobinm.) 

A  hardy  plant,  with  the  bafast  of  a 
Dirision  of  the  plant  In  spring ;  cottxaga  «t 
shoots  in  spring,  summw,  and  antanua,  nadcr  u 
hand-light.  It  is  a  good  pot  and  bcddiag-plsaai 
for  the  latter  purpose,  aa  the  flowera  are  apt  10  drop 
too  much,  mix  it  with  Cn^pJkwm  UrigMQ'mai  rich^ 
light  soil. 

Z.  Ca/i/b'miea  (Califomian).    8.    Bright  acaifaU 
June.    Santa  Cma.     1847* 

Zb'a.  Maize,  or  Indian  Com.  (From 
zao,  to  live;  a  food-plant.  Nat.  ord« 
(h-asses  [Graminacese].  liim^  21-Jitf* 
naciu  ^-TtiandrtA.) 
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Annwla.     S«ed«  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  eruly 
gpring,  and  the  leedlings  planted  out  inlo  good 
■uil.    The    head*,  when  half-grown  and  grcca, 
make  an  excellent  regetable  when  bulled. 
Z.  Curafgua  iCungua.).    1.   June.    CUH.    ISH*. 

—  ma'y«  (maiie).    2.    June.    AnKiica.     l&C;t* 

Zepktri'mthbs.  (From  zephyr^  tlie 
west  wind,  and  anihot,  a  flower.  Nat.  ord., 
Amaryllidi  [Amaryllidacefie],  Linn.,  6- 
Hexandria  l-Monogjfnia,    Allied  to  Ha- 

branthus.) 

Half-hardy  bulba,  with  only  one  flower  on  a 
•talk.     For  culture,  see  HABK^'MTBCa. 
2.  Atanu/»eo  (Atamaaco.  IMjf).  i.  White.   May. 
N.  Amer.     1629. 

—  ca'ndida  (white),  i.  White.  September.  Peru. 

i8sa.  ^ 

—  earkt^ta  (keeled),  k-  P^^k*  '^^1'  Mexico.  in4. 
^  cA/oroteM'ea  (greenish- white).    4-    Pale  green. 

July.  .         .  , 

—  Dmmmi^ndU   (Drummond'a).    White,  pink. 

July.    Texaa.     18S6. 

—  wua&ehtou  (green-centred).   1.  White,  green. 

June.    Buenos  Ayrea*    1895. 
^  rt/M^m  irotff),  i.  Red.  May.  Havannah.  1833. 
-  ttriafta  (channelled).  |.  Whiu.  April.  Mexico. 

18S4. 
^  IwMipaVAa  (tabe.«pathed).   (.   White.    May. 

S.  Amer. 

—  Mr€«ii'*uia  (blushing),     f.    Pale  red.    AprU. 

Mexico.    1834. 

Zi'cHYA.  (Named  after  Counteu  Zichy, 

a  German  patroness  of  botany.  NaU  ord., 

Leguminous  Plants  [Fabaceee].  Linn.,  17- 

DiadelpMu  ^-Decandria.    Allied  lo  Keu- 

nedya.) 

Oreeahonae    overgreen   twiners,   from    Swan 
Rirer.    For  eulturep  see  Kbm  m  b'dt  ▲. 
2.  tmgush/o'Ua  (narrow^leaved).  Crimaoa.  May. 

1830. 
~  eoeei'nea  (acarlet).    May. 

—  glabrm'ta  (nmooth).    6.    Orange.    M«y.    1834. 
^kderophfUa  (varioua  •  leaved).     4.    Purple. 

April.     18-itf. 

—  ifiopAy'/to(nerre-}eaTed).  4.  Scarlet.  July.  1834. 

—  microph^Ua  (small-leaved).    Crimson.    July. 

—  m&Uy  (molly).    Scarlet.    July.     1837. 

—  panw/*a  (wrinkled-tooMd).  6.  Crimson.  May. 

1840. 

—  tm'cM  (silky).    4.    Scarlet.    May.    18Sft. 

—  trUeohr  (three-coloured).  1.  Red,  yellow,  pur- 

ple.   May.     1837. 

—  vttfo'sa  (shaggy).    8.    Vermilion.   Jane.  1841. 

Zie'ria.     (Named    after    M,  Zier,  a 

Polish  l>otaiM8t  Nat  ord.,  SmwotU  [Ru- 

taoeee] .  Linn  .,4-  Tetrandria  1-  Afonogynitu 

Allied  to  Boronia.) 

Oreenhonae,  white-flowered  erergreens,  from 
New  Holland.    For  culture,  see  Boao'MiA. 

Z.  arbor^Mcent  (tro»*like).    188S. 

—  himi'ta  (hairy).    4.    June. 

—  l4niga'ta  (imooth-leaoed).    3.    f  une.    lOTS. 

—  laneeoltfta  (spear-leaemf).    June.     1808. 

•»  maerophy'Ua  (large-leaved).    4.    June.    1820. 

—  micrvpk^Ua  (small-leaved).    3.    June.    1829. 

—  o6cord<i'<a(reTersed-egg-toao«d).  4.  June.  1834. 

—  oeta'ndra  (eight-stamened).    ft.    Oreen.    1825. 
-^  pandfl&m  (few-flowered) .    1 8SS. 

—  piU/gn  (shaggy).    4.    June.    ISM. 

—  reffoto'te  (curled-  h%ck.-itu9td).    Juno*    1824 


Zi'noibeb.  Ginger.  (From  the  Indian 

name.  Nat.  ord.,  Gingerworls  [Zingibera- 

cefi)].  Lino.,  X-Monandria  X-Monogynia,) 

Stove  herbaccoun  perennials,  from  the  East  In- 
dies ;  yellow-flowcre.1,  where  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned ;  divition  of  the  roou ;  flbry  peat  and 
■andy  loam.  Winter  temp.,  40"  to  4S°;  summer, 
6o°  to  90^  See  Cixgbb. 
Z.Ama'ricanw  (Amaricans).    S.    Penang.     1840. 

—  capita'tum  (round-headed).  4.  February.  )8SS. 

—  Catumiifnar  (Casumunar).  2.  February.  1807* 

—  chryaafnthmn  (gold-flowered).    8.  July.  183IU 

—  eia'tum  (lofty).    6.    July.     1880. 

—  tiff uUif turn  (strap-/Mved).  S.  Pink.  June.lSlS. 

—  Mit/ga  (Mioga).  8.   Pink.  May.  Japan.  170Ai 

Greenhouse. 

—  o^cJ«a7«  (shop).    2.    Red.    July.    l605. 

—  panduru/tum  (nddle-/<;^perf).6.Pink.  June.iaiS. 

—  j}ttrp«'r«um  (purple).    S.  Purple.  September* 

17»6. 

—  n/»eum  (rosy).  S.  Rose,  yellow.  Augunt.  1888* 

—  ru'betu  (red),    fl.    Red.    October.     1822. 

—  tgumm'sum  (spreading).  8..  Pink.  August.  1828. 

—  Zen^mbet  (Zerumbet).    4.    August.     1O9O. 

Zi'yNiA.     (Named  after  J.  O,  Zinn^  a 

Ger:;.  .n  professor  -jf  botany.  Nat.  ord., 
Cumposius  [Asteraceffi].  Linn.,  19-8yn- 
genesia  2-Super/lua,) 

Mexican  annuals,  scarlet-flowered,  with  one  ex- 
ception. Seeds  in  April  in  a  hotbed;  seedling* 
hardened  off,  and  then  tranaferred  to  the  flower- 
garden,  in  good,  rich,  loamy  soil.  If  sown  earlier, 
ihey  are  apt  to  be  drawn  and  attacked  by  insecu. 
We'  have  had  them  flne  by  sowing  under  a  hand- 
light,  without  bottom-heat,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  throwing  a  mat  over  the  glass  at  night. 
Z.  angusti/t/lia  (narrow-leaved).    8.   July.  1824. 

—  e'/egiiiM  (eleganl).    2.    July.     1/96. 
eoeei'nea  (scarlet-rayed;.  8.  AuguaC  1880. 

—  hjf'brida  (hybrid^.    2.    June.     1818. 

—  muUifli/ra  (many-flowered).  2.  August.  1770. 

—  paucijlo'ra  (few.flowered).    8.   Yellow.    July. 

Peru.     1753- 
~  revo/u'/a  (corled-back).    8.    Jnlj.    1817* 

—  tenuifiura  (slender-flowered).  2.  July.  1799* 
~  eeriici^^a'/a  (whorl-/fav«d).    2.    July.     1789. 

ZizfPHO&A.  (From  zizi,  of  the  Indians, 
and  phoreo,  to  bear.  Nat  ord.,  LipwwU 
[Lamiacese].  Linn.,  H-Viandria  l-Mono- 
yynia.    Allied  to  Monarda.) 

Red-flowered,  where  not  otherwise  mentioned. 
Annuals,  by  seed  in  April ;  pcrenniala,  by  seeds, 
divisions,  and  cuttings;  dry,  sandy  loam,  and 
elevated  places,  such  as  rock-works ;  the  peren- 
nials require  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

HALF-HABDT  EVEROKEEMS. 
Z.  aeinoedes  (thyme-like),  i*  July.  Siberia.  1780. 

Deciduous. 
—tiinopodioedes  (baaU-like).    |.    Pink.    Juno. 

Siberia.     1821. 

eane'sceru  (hoary).    July.     J  803. 

_     _  me'diu  (mediate).  4.  July.  Caucasus.  1828. 

—  dasgtt^ntha  (thick-flowered).  4.  July.   Siberia. 

1803. 

ANNUALS. 
Z.  eapitafta  (round-headed).  A.  July.  Syria,  1768. 

—  Hispa'nica  (Spanish).  4.   June.   Spain.    1/49. 

—  Tau'riea  iTaurian).   4.  Red,  purple.    August. 

Tauria.     I8I6.  . 

—  tenu'ior  i«lenderer]^   i,  PurpUeh.   June,   i^ 

vast.    17ftS* 
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Zi'zTPHUB.  (The  Egyptian  name  of 
Z.  h'tus.  Nat.  ord.,  EhamnadM  [Rham- 
naceae].      Lwin.,  b-Pentandria  I-Mqho- 

6raeiiUh*yeUow.flowered,  where  not  otherwite 
mentioned.  Cutanga  of  the  rooU,  auckera,  and 
catttnga  of  ripened  ahoou  under  a  hand-light  or 
bell-glaaa,  according  aa  the  apeciea  are  hardy  or 
tender ;  deep,  dry  loam  for  the  hardy,  peat  and 
aandy  loam  for  the  tender. 

HABDY  DEOLDUOUS,   d^C. 
Z.  Jleruo'ta  {u^MMg)»    «.    Nepaul.    1820. 
•>  ineu'rna  (curled-in).    ft.    Nepaul.     18SS. 
^  gpi'na-ChreM  (Chriat'a  thorn),    fl.   Auguat. 
Egypt. 

—  — •  inermU  (unarmed).    6.    Auguat. 

8T0VB   EYEB0BEEM8,  &Q. 
t.  Caraeu'tta  (Caracutta).    E.  Ind.    1829. 

—  longifi/lia  (long-leaved).    India.    1837- 

—  tnelaatomoi'dex  (melaatoma-like).  6.   N.  Hol- 

land.    1824, 

—  wtuerona'ta  (pointed  •/raoMf).  SO.  Capo  of  Oood 

Hope.    1810.    Greenhouse. 

—  Na;ie'ra  (Napeea).    16.    Ceylon.     18l6. 

—  ni'/i^a  (ahining).    8.    June.    China.     1825. 

—  ap^na  Chri'Ui  trin^rvia  (three-nerved  Chrial'a 

thorn).    E.  lad.    1821. 
Zo'bnu.  (Named  of  J.  Zom^  a  German 
botanist.    Nat  ord.,  Leguminont  PlauU 
[Fabaceae].   Linn^  ItMonadel^hia  6De- 
Mndria.) 

Annuala,  teeda  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  planta  af- 
terwarda  bloomed  in  the  greenhouse ;  pcrenniali, 
also,  by  seeds,  and  dividing  the  plants  in  spriHK, 
and  requiring  to  be  kept  from  frost,  and  rather 
dry  in  winter ;  rich,  light,  fibry  loam. 
2.  anguttifo'lia  (narrow-leaved).  I.  Purple.  July. 

India.     1733.    Annual. 
~  Caj^e'iMis  (Cape).    ^.   Yellow.    July.    Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  1824.  Greenhouse  perennial. 
^Uiraphy'Ua  (four- leaved).    4-    Yellow.    July. 

Carolina.    1824.    Greenhouae  perennial. 

Zyoade'nus.  (From  zygnw^  to  join, 
and  aden^  a  gland ;  double  glands  on  the 
perianth.  Nat.  ord.,  MeUntha  [Melan- 
thace®].  Linn.,  6-Hexandria  I -Mono- 
gynia.    Allied  to  Veratrum. ) 

Hardy,  North  American,  herbaeeoueperenniala. 
Seeds,  and  division  of  the  plant  in  spring;  a 
moist,  shady  peat-border. 
Z.  6rac«e«i'hi«  (bracted).  1^.  Cream.  May.  1811. 

—  coromu^a'hM  (changeable).    I.  Cream.   June. 

1811. 

—  tf'itffl-an*  (elegant).    1.    White.    May.    1828. 

—  glabt'rrimu* (smootheat).  1. Cream.  June.  IBI 1. 
_  A^'6ndttm  (hybrid).   \.    White.    June.    1822. 

—  mnnoi'cum  (monaecious).  2.  Brown.  June.  IHl  1. 

—  rir^i'nicum (Virginian).  S.Brown.  June.  1/68. 

Zyoopb'zai.vm.     (From  zygos,  a  yoke, 


and  ^falra,  a  petal ;  the  miion  of  the 

bases  of  the  petals    and   sepals.    Kat 
ord.,  OrchidM  [Orchidaceas].     IJnn.,  «0- 
Gynandria  l-Monandria.) 
Stove  orehida,  growa  in  pou.    8o§  Osckim. 

Gum- 


Z,4fricofnum(ASneuk).  Violet, 
timala.     1839> 

—  kroehyptftahan  (short-petaled). 

October.     Braail.     1844. 
^€9ckleafre  (•poon-Uppedi.    I. 
August.    Denerara. 

—  criMt'teiit  (tzeaaed).    Green,  blae. 

Braail.    1829-  ,,        ^ 

—  ^amine'ttm  (graavle«»erf).   Green,  blae.  Wo- 

vember.    Popayan.     I844. 

—  interme'dium  (intermediate).  Green,  Use.  Ko- 

vember.    Brazil.     1844. 

—  jrffcAaV>(^aekay*a).  1.  Green,  Blae. 

BrasU.    1825. 

—  maxiUa're  (tooth-Ukc/oaMrerf).    1. 

green.    September.    S.  Amcr. 

—  Iturraga'num  (Murray'a).    4.    Gieca* 

July.     Brasil.     1837* 
.  rotCm'/ttm  (beaked),  f.  White,  I 
tember.    Demerara.    1897. 

—  ttenoehi'tum  (narrow-lipDed).  |.  White,  ycSew. 

September.    Brasu.    1828.      ^^ 

—  trif color  (three-coloured).    Green,  white.  »♦• 

vember.    Ouayana.    1845. 

Zygophy'ixou  Bean -caper.  (From 
zygot,  a  yoke,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf;  leaT» 
in  pairs.  Nat.  ord.,  Btan-eapen  [Zjf  o- 
phyllnceaj].  IJnn.,  lO'J>eeaHdrim  l-Mo- 
nogynia.) 

Greenhouae,  yellow-flowered 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  where  not 
mentioned.    Annual,  aeeds  in  a  hotbed    ^  _ 

and  then  the  planu  hardened  off,  and  puM*  « 
the  open  border.  Perenniala,  by  cuttia«aU  half- 
ripened  ahoou  in  aand.  under  a  b^l-glaaa.  m 
heat ;  aandy  neat  and  fibry  loam,  wilb  a  liKin 
charcoal  and  treeatone. 
Z.  ar»um  (white),  i.  WhUe.  October.  Cannae. 

—  atr^Ueoedot    (orach-like).     Amenea.     IS«7* 

Hardy  herbaceous. 

—  eoccv'ttewn  (acarlet).  3.  Scarlet.  Egypt.  ISSX. 

—  eordi/o'tiMtm  (heart-leaved).  6.  Octofacr.  i;7«. 
—/aK/idvm  (stinking).    4.    June.    I79e. 
tfwica'ee  (unpleaaant).    4-    July.    IJSi- 

—  wocate'^itm  (apotted).    4.    October-    17». 

—  mo'ior  (larger).  4.  July.  Syria.    IS^f^  Hardy 

herbaceona. 

—  mterop*y'/Mai  (small-leaved),    i.  Jolj.  181*. 

—  Morgta'na  (Morfcaana).    3.    AuKnafc.    173>- 

—  «ro«lr«'«i»m  (proatraie).    ^.    July.    ISia. 

—  teuiti/o'tium  (atalkleaa-leavcd).  S.  Jnly.  1711. 

—  efmi^/ejr  (simple).   4-   July.    St.  Jaco.    IttS. 

Annual. 
~  apathuin'tvm  (spatulate).    Jane.  Cape  Tcrd  !•• 

lands.    1824.    Store  herbaeeoaa. 
^  tph^amm  (spiny).    1.    July.    I«M. 
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SYNONYMES. 


Ih  the  following  list  the  plants  will  be  found  in  this  Diotiontry,  or  in  other 
works,  under  the  names  printed  in  Italics,  Where  the  generic  names  are  the  same 
iQ  the  synonymes,  only  the  first  letter  is  printed ;  when  the  speeijic  names  are  the 
some,  they  are  omitted  entirely. 


ABS 

Abelift  serrata,  A.  uniflonu  A,  ojanorum, 
A.  hispidissima. 

Acacia  ambigua,  A,  euaveoiens,  /A.  line- 
arias  A,  longissima.  A.  mollissima,  A, 
moUU.  A.  strigosa,  A.  ct/to^a.  A. 
GamanensiB,  Prosopit,  A.  edulis,  P. 
dtUcis,  A.  falcata,  P.  julifiora,  A. 
ssnilacifelia,  A.  urophyila,  A.  tamaris- 
oina,  Oagnebima» 

Aoanthns  Capensis,  Blepharis. 

Acer  ericarpon.  A,  daegcarpon^  A^sem- 
perrirens,  A,  heterophyllum,  A.  spica- 
mm,  A,fnotUanum.  A.  striatum  by* 
hridum^  A.  Pennsylvanicum.  A.neguudo, 
Negwndo  Jraxinifolium, 

Achani%  MalvaviMCUe, 

Achillea  filicifolia,£t<pa<oritim.  A.ocbro- 
leuoa,  A.  pectinata,  A.  sambucifolia, 
Pyretkntm  macrophyiium, 

Aebimenes  GhiesbreghUi,  A.heterophyUa. 
A.  Soheerii,  Sheeria  Mexicana, 

Acbras  mammosa,  Lucuma*  A.  luAuma, 
X.  obovata. 

Achyrantbes  altisaima,  Chamissoa. 

Acmeila,  WoliattoHia.  A.  bttphthaimoide.'v 
ffelioptis  Mcabrei. 

Acoidium  fnscum,  Trichocentrum, 

Aconitum  altissimum,  A.  cynoctonum.  A. 

'  Cammamm,  A .  rosiraium  pUositucuUtm. 
A.  indinatum,  A.  tmthoreideum,  A» 
laxum,  A.  Tauricum,  A.  napellus  pu- 
besoens.  A,  SohUieheri.  A.  pallidum, 
A,  Nuttallii.  A.  Pyrenaioum,  A,  La- 
marekiu  A.  strictum,  A.  Neuhergense^ 

Aerophyllum  venosum.  A,  verticiUaium 
and  Weinmannia  venosa. 

Acrost  ichum,  Cyrtngonivm^Chtmnogramma , 
iAtmaria^  NoUtouitna^  0{feriia,  Platy- 


AGA 

eerium,  A.  lepidopteris,  Goniophlehium 
tepuUum.  A.  axillare,  Oymnopterii  axiL 
krrie,  A.  acumijiatum,  G.nicotianifolia, 
A.  lingua,  Niphobolut,  A.  velleum.  No- 
thoehUrnu  lanuginosa^  A*  sorbiiblium, 
Stenochlitna. 

Actinella  laoata,  EriophyHwn  ctBSpitotunu 

Actinophyllum,  Sciodttpkylium. 

Acunna  oblonga,  Bejaria  ^stuam. 

Adamsia  scilloides,  Pusckkinia.  A.  rotun- 
difolia,  Qewm,    A.  glacialis,  Sievertia, 

Adenandra  tetragona,  Acmadenia. 

Adenanthera  scandens,  EnUida  adeami* 
thera, 

Adenophora  liliifolia,  CampanmXa, 

Adiantum  trigonum,  A.  mssimile,  A.  para- 
doxicum,  Plmiyloma  Brownii*  A.  pte- 
roides,  CheUanthet, 

Adodis  miniata,  A*  attivalis.  A.  Mentzelii 
and  vemalis,  A,  Apennina* 

Adysetum,  Olyce. 

iS^netica  capitata,  Lipostoma  campanu^ 
li/lora, 

Aerides  comutum,  ^.oifora/vm.  A.arach* 
nites,  Benantkera, 

.£robion  superbnm,  Angracttm. 

^EUohynoraene,  Daubentonia.  ^.papposa, 
Adesmia,  ^.  aristata,  Pirle^io.  ^.plo- 
tycarpa,  GloUidum  Floridanum,  M.  vir- 
gata,  Corsetia.  M,  yiscidula,  AB.  tubvis- 
cota,  J5.  Sesban,  Besbania  ^gyptiaca, 
£.  oaonabina,  JE.  affinu, 

^RCttlus  carnea,  M,  rubicunda, 

Afzelia  grsndia,  Erj^hrophlettm  Ovineense, 
A.  oassioides,  Beymeria  tenuijblia, 

Agapetes  setigera  and  variegata,  2%i« 
bmidia, 

Agaiistft  iieriifolia)  Andromeda* 


n 


AGA 
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ANT 


AfT^itliiB  loranthifolia,  Dammara  orienialii, 
Agaihosma,  Macrostylis,  Baryotma, 
Agave  Bpicata,^.  braehyttachys.  A.  gemi- 

niflora,  Littcfa. 
Ageratum  obtusifoliam,  A,  atruleum,    A. 

G-uianense,  EupcUorium  maciophyllum, 

A.  celestinam,  CmUitiAa  micrantha, 
Agrostemma,  Lychnis,    A,  perennaiis,  A, 

deeumben$, 
AJax  maxim  as,  Narciuu$, 
Ainga  fnrcata,  AnisomeU$, 
Aletris  albo,  A./arinosa.A^xiysnekyTntonia. 
Aleuritopteris    farinosa    and    dealbata, 

Cheilanthea  farinosa. 
Alls  ma  Damasonium,  AcCinocarpus, 
Allionia,  Oxybaphus. 
Allinm  campestre,  A.  eor\feTium.  A.  B^oa- 

leoHe,  spirale,  and  seneaoens,  A,  glau- 

cum.     A.  paaiculatom,  A.  intermedium. 

A.  Monspesuulanum,  A,  liioi-eum.    A. 

8corodopra&um,  A,  ophioscorodon.    A« 

Tineale,il.  PurshiL  A.  tenuit'olium,  A. 

schanaprasum,     A.  ampeloprasum,  A. 

WaLdsteinii, 
AUoplectus  Schottia  and  spanifloras,  A, 

dichrous, 
AllosoniB    acrostiohoidea,  Farkeria.    A. 

imbricatas,  Jamesonia,    A.  Karwinkdii, 

Geratodactylis  osmundioides. 
AIdus  viridis,  Betula  9vata,  A.  Afrioanus, 

Tritoma  uvaria. 
Aloe  atro-virens,  Haworthia.  A.  btunilis, 

A.  acuminatm.  A.  mitraeformis,  A.  Com- 

melini,  A.  bumilis  incarva.  A,  ineurva, 

A.  striata,  A,  panicuUUa, 
Alpinia  bracteaia,  A,  Roscoeana.  A.  colo- 

oasia,  Colocasiaantiquorum,  A.  spiralis, 

Cottus. 
Alstonia  oleandrifolia.  A,  scholnrit. 
Abtromeria,  Bomarea,    A,  Huoperi  and 

rosea,  A.  Simsii. 
Althaea  leucanlba,  A.nud{flora.  A.  grandi- 

flora,  A.  rosea  biloba, 
Alteroanthera  axillaris.  A,  spinosa, 
Alyseum,    Anodontia,    Aubrietia^    Olyce, 

Ftilotrichum,  Vesicaria,  A.  alpentre,  A, 

MarschaUianum.  A.  Podolicum,  Schive- 

reckia.    A.  cheiranthifolium,  Farsetia.- 
A.  linifolius,  Afeniocus.     A.  vesioaria, 

Vesicaria  reticulata* 
Amerimnum,  Lonchocarpus, 
Amaryllis,   Ixiolirion^   Phyc^lla\  Xephy- 

ranthes.     A.  Peruviana,  Pyroiirton  au- 

rcum,      A.  gigantea   and   Moluccana, 

Crinum,  A.  longifoUa,  O.  Capense.  A. 
oniRta,  (7.  distichym.     A.  Australasia, 

C.Jlaccidum.  A.  revolata,  O,  Herberti, 
A.  insignis,  C  insigne,  A.  Zey lanica,  C. 
Zeylanicum,     A.  adrena,  HabratUhm 


A.  ztr 


hesperiM9,  A.  intermedia,  ff,  imttfwi^ 
dius.  A.  carvifolia,  Serine.  A.latieona, 
Brunsvigia  lucida.  A,  orientalia,  B* 
multi/lora.    A.porpurea,  FaUoiSm 

Ambrosinia  ciliata,  Cryptocorffne* 

Amerimnum  ebenus,  Brjftu 

Aromocharis,  Brunsvigia, 

Amorpha  nana,  A,Jragrans,  A.  pabeseeei, 
A,  herbacea. 

Amygdalas  Persica   neetarina,    P4 
lavis.    A,  Persioa,  P.  vulgaris. 

Amyris,  Idea,  A,  elemifera.  A, 
A.  balsamifera.  A,  tort/^rrs. 
lanica,  Balsamodgndran, 

Anacardiam  longifolium  and ' 
Semeearpus  anmcanUumu 

Anagailis  oolliDa,  A,Jrutieosm^ 

Anaxetnm  erassifolitim,  Drym 

Anchosa  angnstifolia.  A,  Uptopkylla,  A 
Zeylanica,  A,  teneUa,  A.  semperrirens, 
Omphalodes.  A.  lanata,  Cynoghsnm 
eheiri/oUum,  A.tinotoria,X  iffciwijw  1  aHiifc 

Andromeda,  l^onio.  A-  looda,  popniifoha, 
reticulata,  and  laurina,  A.  acmminatm.  A 
crassifolia.  A,  nerii/oUm,  A.  Walieri,  A, 
axillaris  iongtfoUa,  A. -aiMniiloaa,  A, 
CaiesbesL  A,  nitida  Ineida,  A^  eorimee^ 
A.  fastigiata  and  cnpresaifonnia,  Cmssi- 
ope  fastigiata.  A.  poUfolia  latalbtia.  A, 
glaucophylla.  A.  paniculata,  A.  \ 
A,  pubescens.  A,  rubigi^oweu 
einea,  Oaylussada  psemdo-\ 

And27ala   ljrata,i4.ar|^nCea. 
Hieraemm  verbasci/oli 

Anemone  hepatiea,  £r«}NilJ 
Oehotensis,  A,  alba. 
Baldensis,    A.  teneUa,  A,  Cs 
A.  stellata  and  versicolor.  A, 
A,  alpina.  A,  micrantha, 

^  A.  panrifiora.  A,  bortensis  and  pavi^ 
nia,  A.  pavonina  fulgens.  A.  i^nfolii« 
A.  sulphurea.  A,  thalietroides,  TkaSt^ 
irum  anemon&ides, 

Angrscnm  falcatum,  <Bceaelade»»  A.  n- 
perbum,  A.  eburneutm, 

Anguloa  saperba,  Acimeta  HamhalAUL 

Anisopetalum  Careyannm,  BplkofkyUsmu 

Anneslea  spinosa,  Bvryale  ferasL. 

Anona,  Asminm,  A.  tnpecala.  A,  cbrs- 
moito. 

Anonymos  braeteata,  EorMa  4airmfkylh. 
Antliemis  valentina,  Amaeyekia  mdiain, 
A.  Arabiea,  Oladanihms*    A*  OTTatiliib 
A.  Kitaibeiu. 

Anthericnm,  ArlkropodisHm,  A.  czinia- 
turn  and  fragrans,  Albuca^  A.UHa9-> 
tram,  Czackia,  A. 
A.  annnnm,  Bmibim^, 

Athyrium  Uailexi» 


A. 
A, 


ANT 
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AST 


Antholjta  CvaioniA,A/Usa:->tlMu.  A.^thio- 

piea  vitigera,  A.  prmiUa, 
Anthyllis,  Ebenut,    A.   cuaeata,   Lespe- 

deza  eriocorpa,  A.  comicioa,  A.  hamoga. 

A.  mstioa,  A.  vuineraria  aUnflora.    A. 

Italioa,  A,  vuineraria  hirsutiudnuu 
Antirrhinam  macroc&rpam,  Nemesia  cha- 

nuBdri/olia.     A.  fruticans,  Linaria,    A. 

laoigeroDiy  L,  dealbata.    A.  linarioides, 

L.  Atana.    A.  spurium.   X.  lanigera.    A. 

linaria,  X.  lini/olia.     A.  odorum,  L. 

Itoselii.    A.  strictum,  L.  macroura, 
Apargia  ciohoracea,  A.  aurantiaca, 
Apeiba  hispida,  A,  Pctoumu,    A.  hirsuta, 
'    A.  lUourbou. 
Apiora  pseado-rigida,  A.  rigida, 
Apioa  fratescens,  Wistaria. 
Apooynum  frutescens,  Jcfmocarpus.    A. 

hastatum,  Euslegia. 
Aqnilaria  ovata,  A.  Malacccn$it, 
Arabis,  Aubrietia.  A.  Caucasicu,  A.  albida. 

A.  beliidifoUa  and  ciliaris,  A.  pumila. 
Aralia     sdaduphyllam,     Seiadophyllum 

BrownH,     A.  hispida,   A,  Muhltnber- 

giana,    A  glomerulata,  Hedera. 
Araucaria  excelsa,  AUingia.    A.  Cookii, 

A,  eoUimnaris. 
Arbntas,  Arctoslaphylus,  PemtUya,    A. 

hybrida,  A,  adincfmoides, 
Angelica  offioinalifi,  /.  archangeliea, 
Arctods,  Sphenogyjig,    A  acapigera,  Arc- 

tothaca  repent. 
Ardisia  orenata.  A,  elegant.  A.  orenulata. 

A,lentiginoBa.  A.  umbellata.  A,  litoralis, 

pyramidalts,  A,  paniculata, 
AreDariaVillarsii,  A.Austriaca.  A.macro- 

oarpa,  A.  canescens,  A.  Sibiiica,  A, capil- 

iarit.    A.  fatttigiata,  A.fasciculata,    A. 

Uniflora,  A.  Oerardi.      A.  filifolia,  A. 

fframini/olia.  A  glaberrima,  A.gramini- 

Jolia  glaberrima.      A.  androsacea,  A. 

otitoides.     A.  eherlerifolia,  A*  rubella. 

A  heteromalla,  A.  tetacea.  A.  pangeDs, 

A.  tubulata,     A.  viscosa,  A.  tenui/olia 

viscidula. 
Arethusa  pectin ata,  Bartholina. 
Ar^emone  intermedia,  A.  Barclayana. 
Aiistoloohia  xingens,  A.  Brazilienais,    A. 

tiilobata,  A.  SurinamentU. 
Arnica  ^ellidiastrum,  Bellidiastruin  Mi- 

ehelU,    A.  montana,  A,  Helvetida, 
Artabotrys  hexapetala,'il.  othratissima. 
Artemisia  Caucasica,   A.  alpina.    A.  in- 

odora,  A.  Marschalliana.     A  glacialis, 

A.  muteUina,     A.  rupestris,  A,  Norve- 

giea  and  muteUina.     A  splendens,  A, 

peduneularU. 
Aitbrophyllum  Madagascarieasei  Fhyl- 

lairtknm  BaieriMuu 


Arum,  Caladium.  A  xanthorhiza,  Xan^ 
tkosoma  sagittafoUa,  A  eolocasia,  Colom 
ctuia  antiquorum, 

Asclepias,  Cynanchunu  A.  viridia,  il/ir.T- 
therix.  A  viminalis,  Scrcostemma 
Sioartziantan.  A  Bcandens,  Do'miiu 
A.  tenacissima,  Gymnema.  A  arbor«*s- 
oens,  Oomphocarpus.  A  gigantea, 
Calotropis,  A.  laurifolia,  A.  acuminata. 
A  connivens,  A.  exaltata.  A.  porparas- 
cens,  A.  obtus\folia.  A.  hybrida,  A, pur- 
puraacena. 

Aspalatlius  arboreus,  Brya  ehenus, 

Asperula  Galabrica,  Emodea  montana.  A 
repens,  A.  hirauta,  A  incana,  A.  to- 
mentoaa, 

Asphodeius  Altaicus  and  Sibiricus,  Erfi- 
murua  spectabilia. 

Aspidium,  Aaplenium,  Cyrtomium^  Laa- 
traa^  Nephrodium^  Polytrichum.  A 
Wallichii,  Oleandra,  A  truncatulum, 
DidymockUana.  A.  Barometz,  Ciboiiunu 
A.  cadacum,  Hemigonium.  A.  trape* 
zoides,  A.  peclinatum. 

Asplenium,  Acntpteria.  A.  hemionitis, 
Scolopendrium.  A.  scolopendrium.  S, 
officinantm.  A.  sorbifolium,  Afcf/iuciifm. 
A  nidus,  Neottopleria  vulgaria.  A. 
odontites,  Ctenopleria.  A.  laxum,  0. 
appendicutala,  A.  Germanicum,  A, 
alternifolium. 

Astelma  truticans,  Selichrysum, 

Aster,  Felicia.  A.  corymbosus,  cordi- 
folius,  Eurybia  corymboaa.  A  pul- 
cbellus,  Erigeron.  A.  chrysanthemoi- 
des  and  tanacetifoUa,  Muchitrantliera 
tanaceti/olia.  A.  Chinensis,  Calliatemma 
hortenae.  A.  Indicus,  C.  Indicum.  A. 
pumilus,  A.  Altaicua.  A  Pennsylvania 
ens,  A.  amplcxicaulia.  A.  umbellatiis,  A. 
amygdalinu8.  A.  diacuuculoides,  A, 
artemiaiijlonta.  A.  biennis,^.  caneacena» 
A.  Marylaudica,  A.  conyzoidea.  A.  sco- 
parias,  A.  diffuaua,  A  pubescens,  A. 
eminena.  A.  caroeus,  A.  fragilia.  A. 
glaaous,  A.  Imvigutua.  A.  lucidua,  A. 
leevia.  A.  leucantbemns.  A,  laxua.  A. 
expansus,  A.  luxuriatia.  A.  ledifolius, 
A.  nemoralia.  A.  villosus,  A.piloaua.  A. 
fruticulosus,  A.  piuriflorua.  A.  piui- 
foiius,  A,  polyphyllua.  A.  amoBnus,  A. 
puniceua,  A.  alpinus  ramosa,  A.  ramosiia. 
A.  glaucus  cyanus,  A.  rubricaulia.  A. 
vii'gatus,  A.  aalicifoliua.  A.  Hungari- 
CU8,  A.  acUignua.  A.  Virginicus,  A.  aim. 
piex.  A.  dentatus  and  ferruginea,  A, 
lomentoaua,  A.  patulns  and  strioiusi 
A,  vimineua. 

Astrogaluti  Uralensis,  Oxylrttpia*  A  Hab« 


AST 
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leri,  Cfatideu    A.  montanns,  O.  mtm- 
tana,    A.  Daharicus,    O.  proatrata,    A. 
leondnas  oroboides,  Phaca  oroboides, 
A.  carnosaR,  A.  caryocarput.  A.  macro- 
rhizus,  A.  Donianus.    A.  viresoens,  A. 
/alcatus.    A.  malaoaphyllns,  A.  galegi- 
J''trmi$,      A.  tragacanth aides,  A.  lani- 
genu,    A.  teoaifolius,  A.  lineari/olius, 
A.  sinicus,  A.  lotoidet,   A.  roicranthus, 
A.  NuUallianvf,     A.  albidus,  A.  veH- 
carius.    A.  alopeeuroides,  ^.tnc/ptntu. 
Astrantia  intermedia,  A.  Caucasica.    A. 
helleborifolia    and    heterophylla,    A. 
maxima, 
Astrapsa  mollis,  Domheya, 
Ataecia  cri^tata,  Tacca  integrifoUa, 
Athanasia  lanuginosa,  A,  canescens. 
Atragene  Zeylanica,  Naravelia,  A.  alpina, 

A,  AuMtriaca. 
Avena  elatior,  Arrhenatheritm  avenaceum, 

A.  bulbosa,  A.  butbosum. 
Azalea  procumbenH,  ChamaUdon, 
Azima  tetracantha,  Monetia  Barltrioides. 

B. 

Baccharis  nereifolia,    Braehyfana. 
Bactris  globosa  minor,  Acrocomia  minor. 
Bflsckea  camphorosma,  Babingtonia, 
Balsamina  hortensis,  B.  impatiens, 
Ballota  cinerea,  Roylea  elegans, 
Banksia  ledifolia  and  litoralis,  B.  Cun- 

fiinghami. 
Banisteria  heterophylla  and  fulgens,  B. 

splendetu,  B.  aoricnlata,  Stigmaphgllon 

auriculatum.    B.  chrysophyila  and  ni- 

tida,  Heieropterys. 
Barleria  mitis,  B.Jlava. 
Barringtonia     acutangnla,     Stravadium 

acuiangulum,     B.  racemosa,    8»  race- 

mosum, 
Bartsia  coccinea,  Euchroma,    B.  pallida, 

Casi'dUja, 
Baryosma  Tongo,  Dipterix  odorata. 
Bartonia  decapetala,  B.  omata. 
Batschia  Carolinensis,  B.  Ometinu 
Baubinia  anguina,  B,  corgmbosa.    B.  re- 

tusa  and  divaricata,  B*  Lamarekiana. 
Begonia  floribanda,  parvifolia,  and  sem- 

perflorens,  B.  DregeL  B.  pendula  and 

repens,  B,  fagi/olia.     B.  acida,  pauci- 

fiora,  and  peltata,  B.  pelti/olia.     B. 

odorata,  B.  s'muata,    B.  maculata,  B, 

mrgyrostigma.    B.  punctata,  Eupeialum 

piinctaium.    B.  rubra,  B»  coceinect,    B. 

Evansiana,  B,  discolor, 
Belantheria    lamium,    Belvisiana,    and 

Vogeliana,  Brillantaisia  Owariensis. 
Bellis  jaculiflora,  Cunniughamia  Sinensis, 


Berberis  Chitria,  B.  arUtatam     &  nrr^ 
Tirens,  B,  WaUiehiana,  B.  mlgiidBkad 
Iberiea,  B,  Tberica, 
Beschomeria  tabiflora,  Fourcrojfm^ 
Besleria  bicolor  and  dichrous,  AUapietba 
dichrouB,      B.  melittifoUa,  EpiscM  bv- 
liUifoUa,     B.  inodora,  Franciseea  co^ 
etna,  B.  serrulata,  Drymania  hicohr. 
Bidens  calendulaeea,  Osteospermanmeaiem- 
dutacewn.     B.  scaodenSy  Saimem.    B. 
odorata,  B.  grandifiortu    B.  tiiyarum, 
B.  repent. 
Bigeloyia  stneta  and  Tortieillata,  Bm- 

reria,    B.  ooramuta,  B,  eammmiaUL 
Bignonia  artieulata,  PhyUarthron  B^geri- 
ana,     B.  eaeralea,    Jacarmnda.    BaJm^ 
mensia,    B.  eomosa,  Adenoemlymmu  e^ 
momm.  B.  heterophylla,  B.  CAimr.  B. 
roicrophylla,  Catalpa,  B.  linearis,  dd^ 
lopsii.  B.panicnIata,i4mpA«2&duim^a«v 
adalum.  B.  tomentosa,  Paulawamimft' 
rialit.    B.  Capensis,  pentapbylla,  radi- 
cans,  and  stans,  Teetmuu   B.  Pandone, 
T,  aM9trali»,  B.  grandiflora  and  CluBea- 
sis,  7.  grandiflora.  B.  fraacimfolia,  Spa- 
thodea,      B.  chelonoides,  S.  iongiflevm. 
B.  spathacea,  8.  Bheedii.    B.  qnadiil- 
ocalaris,  8,  BoxburghiL    B.  nncata,  & 
vncaia. 
Billardiera  fnsifonnia,  8oUya  amgmi 
Billoda  flexuosa,Xeptospemnc 
Blceria  bracteata,  Bympieza  capiieila^ 
Blandfordia  cordata«  OeJax  aphgUm^ 
Blechnum,  Woodwardia.    B.  boreala, 
maria  gpieanL    B.  Canadense,  B.  Brm. 
ziliente.  B.  stramineam,  B.  siriattnu  B. 
Tolubile,  8alpiehi«nu  volmbUig^ 
BleUa  pallida,  B.JUtrida,     B.  Terecnnda 
Shepberdii,  B.  ShepherdiL  B.  Tank^. 
ville,  Phaius  grandifoUus,     B.  Wood- 
fordii,  P.  maculatus. 
Booeonia  cordata,  Madeaga. 
Beeobotrys  Indica  and  pubescens,  iftf»a. 
Bombax  pentandram,   Eriodemdinm  am- 
Jractuonan.    B.   erianthos,    JB.    leu^m^ 
therwn,    B.  gossypiam  and  gimndido- 
mm,  Oochlospermiim  gossgpium.  B.  viti. 
folium,  C,  serratifoUvm,     B.  qmnatum, 
Ceiba,     B.  heptaphyllnm  and  Jf  alaba- 
ricum,  B,  septenatum, 
Bonplandia  geminiflora,  Ctddasia  hetevm- 

phylla. 
Borago  Zeylaniomn,  Trichodetma, 
Borbonia  axillaris  and  eriea^folia,  Prwfit^ 
leya.    B.  oordata,  Rafnia  trifiorm,    B. 
perfoliata,  Vascoa, 
Boronia  anemonnfolia,  Bm  FrazcrL     B. 

ledifolia,  B,  Utti/olia. 
Bossiea  rufa,  B,  cMMta.     B.  lanoaoltti^ 
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B.   heteropkflleL.      B.  lenticularis,  3. 

rhftmhifoiia. 
Botrychium  ftraciti.i,  B.  dissertum. 
BouTardia  Jacquinii,  B.  triph^Ua, 
firasenia  peltaia,  HifdropeltU  purpwrea, 
Brassica  arvensis,  Moricaitdia.    B.  orien- 

talis,  Erysimum  perfniialum. 
Brodiflsa   alliacea    and  ixioides,   Iteuco- 

coryne.   B.  gi*aodidora,  Hesperoscordum 

hyaeintkiniim. 
Broraelia  lucida,  Ananasteu    B.  ananas, 

A.  sativa.     B.  nndicaulis,  pyraraidalis, 
and  zebrina,  BUlbergia.    B.  pallida,  B 
anuBna.   B.  inelanantha,  B,  clavaia,  B. 
iridiflora,  B.  iridifulia, 

Brotera  ovata,  Pentapetet, 
Bronssonetia   Flumieri     and    tinotoria, 

Afaclura. 
Browallia  ]act<)a,  B.  eltmgata, 
Brownea  speciosa,  B,  rosea. 
Brugmansia  parviflora   and  floribnnda, 

JuaniUloa  parasitica^     B.  suaveolens, 

Datura  Oardneri, 
Bmnia  abrotanoides  and  lanuginosa,  jP«r. 

zelia.    B.  microphylla,  Rftspailia,    B. 

eiliata,  glutinosa,  and  radiate,  Slaavia. 

B.  paleacea  and  phylicoides,  Berardia. 
Babroma  polybotrynm,  Ouazutna,  B.  gua- 

znma,  0»  ulmi/oUa, 
Bacco  prolifera,  Agathosma,    B.  orenata, 

Barotma  crenulata, 
Buchnera  ▼isoona,  Manulea. 
Bolbooodiam  trigynum,  Afsrendera  Com- 

eagiea, 
Buphane  disticha,  Brunnngia, 
Bnphthalmam  fratescens,  Diomedea  hi- 

dentala.     B.  arbore<«oens,  2>.  glabrata, 

B.  eordifolium,  Telekia  speciosa.  B. 
scabmni,  Heliopm,  B.  helianthoides, 
H.  Imvii,    B.  ooriacenm,  B.  iavigatum, 

Bupleunim  junceum,  B.  PolHchii, 
Burcliellia  parviflora,  B.  bubalina* 
Burlingtonia  annena,  B,  decora. 

a 

Cacalia  pngionifonnis,  C.  longifolia. 
Cactus  pbyllanthos,  C.  Hookeri.     C.  ele- 

gans,  O.  speeioaan  (Epiphyllam).    C. 

flavescens,  C.  straminea,  C.  melocactos, 

C,  communis  (Melooactas).  C.latispina, 
C.  cornigerus  (Eohinooactos).  C.  Pe- 
reskia«  Pereskia  aenleata,  C.  portu- 
lacefolia,  P.  portulanefoiia,  C.  auran- 
tiacas,  Opuntia  awrantiaca,  C.  opnniia, 
O.  vulgaris.  C.  pendula,  Bhipsalis 
Oasmtha,  C.  funaiia,  B.  grandifiora. 
0.  nobilin,  C,  reductut.  C.  renuis,  C. 
wsgpsurus. 


Cffisalpiniatinotoria,  CouUeria» 

Caladium  seqoinam  maoolatam,  0,ma<m» 
latum.   G.  odoratum,  Oolocasia  odof^ta. 

Calceolaria  tinotoria,  C.  arachnoidea.  C. 
diffusa,  O.  bicoU/r.  C.  floribunda,  O, 
coHnata.  C.  anomala  and  pendula,  O, 
erenatifiora. 

Galea  sooparia,  Bacchnris. 

Calendula  ifigyptiaca,  C.  Sicula. 

Galinea  scandens,  Doliocarpus  ca/iiiea. 

Galla  iBtbiopica,  Richardia. 

GalUoarpa  tomentosa,  C.  cana, 

Galopbyllum  Galaba,  O.  spurium. 

Galtha  floarioides,  0.  Pamassi/oUa, 

Calycanthus  precox,  Chimonanlhm  fro- 
grans, 

Calymenia  angustifolia,  Oxybaphu  an- 
gtuti/oUus, 

Cdypso  Americana,  O.  borealis. 

Galyptranthes  JambolHua,  Sgzygium,  C. 
oaryopbyllifolia,  8.  caryophyUifolium. 

Galyptrion  pyrifolium,  AncMtla  pyri/oUa, 

Camellia  axillaris,  Polyspnra.      • 

Gameraria  lutea,  Tabernmmontanaodora  la 
Set  Wrightia. 

Campanula  communis,  ooronopifoii  a, 
Fiscberi,  intermedia,  Lamarckiana,  Pe- 
reskiefolia,  periplooifoUa,  Rabelaisiana. 
stylosa,  and  vertioillata,  Adtnophttra, 
G.  tricuspidata,  A.  dentieulala.  C.  eoro- 
nata,  A.  marsupijlora.  C.  porosa,  8a- 
molus  campanuloides,  C.  Truticosa  au  d 
interrupta,  Lighifootia  subuUUa.  C 
Moorcroftiana,  C.  eolorata,  C.  rupestr.s, 
O.  Biebersteimiana,  C.  capitata,  0.  ct- 
ekaraeea.  C.  neglecta,  0.  crenata.  C. 
spatulata,  O.  divergent,  C.  speciosa, 
O.  elegans,  C.  di£fUsa,  (7.  fragUis.  C. 
betonicvfolia,  O,  gummifera.  C.  B  il- 
densis,  C.  Lorei,  C.  multiflora,  C7. 
macrostaehya.  C.  Lobelioides,  C  ra» 
mosissima.  C. gummifera, C, Sarmatita, 
C.  planiflora,  C,  versicolor.  C.  flezac-^a, 
C.  Waldsteiniana.  C.  elongata,  Wahln* 
bergia  Capensis,  C.  grandifiora,  IV, 
grandiflora  and  Platycodongrandiflorum^ 

Caraptosema  rubioundum,  Kenntdya  ru- 
bicunda  and  splendens, 

Campylantbera  elegans,  Marianthus  c(B. 
ruteo-puMdaius, 

Ganna  Chinensis,  C.  orientalis.  C.  sangci- 
nea,  C.  Warszewiczii. 

Canthium  coronatum,  Gardenia  dumcU*. 
rum,    C.  Gbinense,  O.  spinosa, 

Gantua  ovata,  tomentosa,  and  nniflora,  G, 
buxifoHa,  C.  aggregata  and  parviflon. 
QUia,    C.  ligustrifolia,  Vesiia  lyeioides, 

Capella  plnmbea,  Phalocailis, 

Capparis  aoutifolia  and  acuminata,  C« 
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OMnenaii,  G.  ocUndra,  0*fifruyinea. 
C.  FoDtaDeBii,  C.  ouata,  C.  arboresoens, 
O.  pulchejrrima,  C.  UDoinata,  C»torulosa, 
C.  trifoliata,  Oralmfa  Boxbutyhii,  C. 
tiifoliata,  O.  tapUndes. 

Caprifolium  pubesoens,  C,  hirtiUum,  G. 
Japuuieum,  0.  Nepalense. 

Capsicum  cerasiforme,  C,  Milleriu 

Garagaiia  argentea,  HaUmodendnm  cr- 
genteum, 

Gardamine  oaraoaa,  Pteroneunm  tar- 
nosum.     C.  GrflBCum,  P.  OriBcum. 

Gardamomain  medium^  Mjnnia  media. 

Carduas  cjanoides,  Berratula  cyanoidei, 
G.  fimbriatns,  S.Jimbriatum.  G.  nitidus, 
S.  Kitaibeliu  C.  Pannonicus  and  serra- 
tuloides,  8.  Pannonica,  G.  panicalatos, 
Cirsium  paniculanttiu  G.  polyanthe- 
xnus,  G.  polyanlhetnum.  G.  cichoraceus, 
C.  cichoraceum, 

Carlina  Acarna,  Cirsium,  G.  bracteata,  C. 
Sicula.  G.  salphurea,  O,  racemoio,  G. 
Pyrenaica,  Oarduut  Carlinoides. 

Carolinea  iDsignis,  8ciadoph/yUum  tm«ma- 
lum. 

Garpinns  ostiya,  Ostrya  vulgarii. 

Oarpodinns.    See  Gabpodiscus. 

Garthamus  arboreftcens  and  cynaroides, 
Onobroma,  G.  ooeruleas,  0,  caruleum. 
G.  giauous,  O,  glauewn,  C.  leuco- 
eanlis,  0,  leucocauhn,  G.  arboreus, 
KentrophyUwn  arboreieent,  C.  lanatus, 
JST.  lanatum,  G.  Gretious,  K,  Tauricum, 
G.  mitissimos,  Carduncellus,  G.  oar- 
dunoellus,  Carduneellus  vuigari$, 

Casearia  decandra,  C,  parviflora, 

Cassebeera  farinosa,  Chellanihes, 

Cassia  acuminata,  Capoucovita,  G.  flexn- 
osa,  C,  Burmanni»  G.  orispa,  C,  fron- 
do$a.  G.  grandiflora,  C  laevigata,  G. 
oiientalis  and  acutiloba,  C,  lanceolata, 
C.  senna,  O,  obovaia,  G.  prooombens, 
C  pumila.  G.  oernua,  O,  sulcaUu  G. 
arborescens,  O,  gulphurea,  G.  mnlti- 
glandulosa,  C,  tomeutosa,  G.  dimidiata, 
O.  WaUichiana. 

Cassine  xylooarpa,  Elaodendron  xylocar* 
pum.    G.  lievigata,  E,  iricuspidatus, 

Cassinia,  Angianthus. 

Cassiope  fastigiata,  AndtvmMa  fattigiata 
and  A.  cupresitformis, 

Castalia  edulis,  Ngmphaa,  G.  mystica, 
N,  lotus. 

Castilleja  coocinea,  Euchroma.  G.  ses- 
siliflora  and  grandiflora,  E.  grandifiora. 

Cfttasetum  Glayeringi,  C,  tridentatum  Ola- 
veringi,  G.  floiibundum,  O.  triderUatum 
Jloribundum. 

Cattleya  ooooinea,  SaphronUis  grandi/iora. 


C. 


C. 


GeanothoB  cffimleas,  C7.  azums.    GL  Ca- 

bensis,  Coluhrina.  G.  Asiaiicoa.  C.Aum- 

tica.     C.  colubrinns,  Cfermrimmm^  GL 

recHnatus,  O.  reelinaieu    C.  globii]o«a% 

Pamaderris  globuhsa,    G.  Wendlandia- 

nus,  P.  WendlafuUaneu 
Gedronella  Ganariensid,  O.  iripkgUm, 
Gelastros  Zeylanicos,  Ceemothms  Z€flatA' 

CMS.    G.  emarginatna,   C  retmtmu     C. 

octagonos  and  ▼erticiHatns,  AfoylcMa. 
Gelosia  lanata,  ASma, 
Gelsia  linearis,  Alonsoeu  G.  ortieifolia,  A. 

ineisifoluu 
Geltis  aspera,  C,  oeoidemialU  seahnmaemU, 

G.  cordifolia,  C  crassi/oUa. 
Geochms  lievigatas,  Anthepkoru  elegmms. 
Gentanrea  oonifera,  Leuzea  eomifera.    C. 

Aliaica,  X.  saUna.     G.  nitens,   Cklfi- 

cephalus.      C.  oaratophylla,    C 

noidea,     G.  Gaucasica,   C 

foUa,      G.  exaltata,    O, 

G.  argyrophylla,   C,  Jacobetafoii 

linarifolia,  C,  UnifoUeu    C. 

Marsehalliasta.    G.  solphnre*,  <7. 

ieeta.   G.  leacantha,  C.  ochroUuea.   G. 

virgata,  O,  polgmorpheu     C. 

C  rigid4i,    G.  Zamonii,  C 

Rhapontiea,  ^AojwsUiea 

i2.  <cartosa.     G.  galaotites, 

tomeniiwi, 
GephalotAxua  eoriacea,  O. 
Cephaelis  oalycina,  C  axiiiaris. 
Gerasns  macropbyUa,   C. 

millaris.    G.  aalicina,  C. 
Geratostema giandiflomm,  C.Jimgijiomm. 
Gerbera  fmticosa,  Kopneu  0.  BortKmica, 

Ochrosia.     G.  launfolia  and  OdoUom, 

Tanghinia.      G.  lactaria,   T.  Mtngitm 

G.  Tanghin,  T.  twn^iii/fKa. 
Gereus  abnormis,  oylindricas,  gil>boaai, 

and  imbrioatas,  Cactus  (Echinoeactas  ^ 

G.  squamalosos  and  elegans,  Xejii— i  ■■ 

commiuM.     G.  tenniapinoa  and  myo- 

surus,  L.  mgosurus, 
Geropegia  sagittatai  Mierohma  tagittm- 

tum, 
Gertooeras  reflexam,  Oentrtnteimmm. 
Ghaixia  Myconi,  M 
Gfaamnlaucinm   plumosom, 

Fonituusiu 
GhamaBrhodes  erecta,  Sibbaidia, 
Ghamerops  acaulia,  Sabal 
Ghamorohis  alpina, 
Ghardinia  orientaUn, 

ent4Mle, 
Gheilanthes  onneata  and  ptenudes,  Cos- 

sebeera,    G.  lentigera  and  ▼ealita,  AV 

thoehl4Bna.     G.  aenleata,  repens,  and 

tenuifoUa,  ffgpoUpis,    C.  hiit«»  rof^ 
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and  yestita,  Erioehasma.    C.  dealbata, 

C/arinosa. 
Cheii-aathusdubiiiii,  Coehroleuemi,  CFar- 

setia,  Fanetia  cheirmUhoiHei.   C.  strio- 

tus,  HeUophUa  eUomoide*.  G.  versicolor, 

bieolor,  and  decambeas,  Efytinuun.   C. 

leptopbjUiMit  E.  lept&phyUum.     0.  al- 

pinos,  E,  canescens,     C.  collinos,  E. 

eolUnum,     G.  Arm  as,  E.Jinmim.     G. 

Arineniaims,    E,  Iberieum,     G*  Bhe- 

tioos,  E.  Bhmtibmn,    G.  strigosus,  E. 

gtrigosum.   G.  hieraoifoli  us,  E,  ttrictum. 

G.  lyratus,  Malcomia  Ijfratcu    G.  mari- 

timos,  M,  marUima.    G.  Utorens,  M, 

litorea. 
Ghelidoniom    Bahnrioam,  O,  grandlfln. 

rum.  CdiphyWum,  Meconopt'udiph^Ua, 

G.  bybridam,  Bomeria  Ay6ru2a. 
CheloDe  cienilea  and  hirsata,  PenUtemon 

angtuHfoUmn,    G.  atro  -  parparea,   P. 

alro-purpureum.    G.  cristata,  P.  eraon- 

ihermm.    G.  eiianthera,  P.  glabrum,   G. 

angastifolia,  P.  Kunthii,    G.  elegant, 

P.  puleheUum.    C,  rosea  and  angnsti- 

folia,  P.  rcuevm.    G.  migor,  C.  Lymi. 
Glienopodiam  cordatua,  ^moroit/Aaic. 
Gliilopsis  saligna,  C.  linearU* 
Ghironia  gracilis,  SabbaiitL 
Cblora  dobia,  C,  hnperfoliatm. 
Chloris  cnrtipendola,  Atheropogcu  cptu- 

doidet. 
Chorozema  seandens,  Podolobium. 
Gbrysanthemam    Indicum,    (7.  triparli- 

turn, 
Chrjseis  teniiiflora,  E$efuckoltzia. 
Cbrysipbiala  flava,  Stenomesson  auranU- 

acnm. 
Gbi780conia,  SoUdago.    G.  oinerea,  Ozo- 

ihamnut  cinereys. 
Cibotiam  glauoescens  and  glaucam,  C, 

Barometx, 
Cieuta  venenata.  Ferula  viUoaa* 
Gincbona  excelsa,  Hymenodictyon  excel- 

ntm,    G.  tbyrsifiora,   H,  thyrsifiorum. 

C  gratissima,  Luculia. 
Oineraria  linifolia,  Agatheta,    G.  amel- 

loides,  A.  ccHettis.    G.  glauca  and  pur- 

purata,  SeneciUiB*     G.  precox,  Sentcio. 

C.  omenta,   8,  cruentut  and   alpinvs. 

C.  oordifolia,  8.  eordi/oUtu,    G.  aJpina, 

8.  IgreUi/oliug. 
Oirsiam  horridos,  O.^tf/icum.  G.salinum, 

Leuzea  talina. 
disanipelos  convolvnlacea,  JfentfpermtMt 

feneatratum. 
Cissna   ampelopBis,  AmpelopM  eordaia, 

G.  qninquefolios,  A.  hederaeecu 
CistQB  salvifolius,  C,  actUifoliua.  '    G.  la- 

daniferns  and  stenopbyllus,  C,  Ogpru$. 
ft8 


G.  imdolatas,  C.DunaltamtM.  G.  villoHos 
and  virescens,  C,  rotundifoliua,  G.  Ii^ 
daniferns  nndolatus,  (7.  vntiukUua. 

Glavija  maorophylla,  (7.  macrocarpei, 

Glaytonia  Virginioa,  C  aeiUifiora.  G.  bi- 
fida, C.  Unaiaschkennz. 

Glematis,  Atragene.  G.  oalycoma,  C.  Bale* 
ariea*  G.  australis,  O.  eoriacea,  G.  fra- 
grans,  CJUtrnmitla  rotundifolia,  G.  cdr- 
rhofta,  C.pedicellata.  G.  oordata,  C7.  ^im- 
sU.  G.  braoteata,  O.  Virginiana  brac" 
teaia,  G.  osspitosa  and  flammula,  C. 
flammulaeegapitosa.  G.bioolor,  O.Jloridm 
8ieboldii.  G.  anemoncfloiay  C,  man* 
la«4  grandiflora*  G.  Hendersoni,  C.  Ne^ 
paletuU.  G.  tenui  folia  and  Lusiianica, 
C.  vUicella  tenuifoUa,  G.  verticillans, 
Atragene  Americana,  G.  alpina,  4* 
Auatriaea,    G.  Gapensis,  Anemone. 

Gleome  Gheladonii,  dodecandra,  nni- 
glandnloaa,  and  visoosa,  Polanuia.  G. 
dodecandra  Ganadeosis,  P.  graveolene. 
G.  icosandra,  P.  viscosa  icosandra.  G. 
candelabrum,  pentaphylla,  and  speoi- 
osa,  Oynandropait.  C.  triphylla,  G. 
hiphylla  aod  uasUifiora.  G«  orni- 
tbopioides,  (7.  IHlUniana,  C.  spinosa, 
O.  pungene,  G.  prostrata,  Bothia  tri- 
foliaia,  G.  pinnala,  Stanleya  pinnali' 
fida.  0.  Gapensis,  HeliopfUla  cle^ 
moidee. 

Glerodendron  ovatum,  C.  CoromandelU- 
num. 

Giiftonia  lignstrina,  Mylocaryum  ligtu- 
trinym, 

Glitantbes  bnmilis,  Coburgia. 

Glitoria  muldliora,  Vilmorina.  G.  Broos- 
sonelii,  Cplogania*  G.  polyphylla.  Bar- 
bieria. 

Clycina  Tincentina,  Chtetocalyx. 

Gnicus  Aoaroa,  cynaroides,  and  pungens, 
Cir$ium,  G.  nivalis,  C.  cernuum.  G. 
horridus,  O.  Bertolini.  C.  centaurioi- 
des.  Cm  cynaroidee,  G.  elatior,  C 
elalitu.  G.  glaber,  O.  muticum.  G. 
orien talis,  C.  orientale.  G.  paludosus, 
O.  paludomm.  G.  Salisburgensis,  C 
SalUburgenee,  C.  strictus,  O.  strictum. 
G.  PaycuareuMis,  O.  P-tycuarenae.  G. 
pinoatifidus,  C.  pinnalifidum.  G.  car- 
thamoides,  Leuzea.  G.  Pannonicus, 
Serroiula  Pannonica. 

Goccocypselum  baxifoliam,Ptfrfie^  frtuct- 
foUa. 

Goccoloba  parvi  flora,  C.  vvi/era, 

Cocculus  GarolinuB,  Wendlandia  populi- 
folia. 

Gooos  acnleata,  Acrocomia,  G.  fasifonbis, 
Diplothemium,  C.  arenaria^  />•  IHormie 
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G.  oomosa,  C.  piumotm,  C.  Maldivioa, 
Lodoieea  SecKellarum, 

CodonopsJs  ovata,  Gltn$ocomieu 

CcBlogyn«  coronaria,  T^richosma  tuavU, 

Coicbioam  yeraicolor,  Btdbocodium,  C. 
Oauoasicaro,  Merendera  Oancasica. 

Coleus  Amboinicus,  C.  aromalicut. 

C  oUetia  ferox,  O.  horrida.  C.  horrida,  C. 
^pmesm.  C.  ephedra  and  oboordata, 
BetaniUa, 

Collomia  lateritia,  C.  coceinea, 

Colamnea  splendens,  Nematanthut  longi- 
pe$.    C.  graDdiilora,  C.  splendent. 

Calutea  Fooockii,  C.  Haleppica.  C.  fra- 
tesoens,  Sutherlandia.  U.  galegifolia, 
8waintoMa. 

Combretum  laxiim,  C.  tecitndum.  C.  ma- 
crophyllam,  C.  latifHium,  C.  Afzelii, 
JPoivrea,  G.  barbatum,  P.  barheUa.  C. 
pnrpoream,  P,  coceinea.  C.  eomo- 
8um,  P.  e<nnos€u  C.  decandram,  P.  de- 
candra.  C.  intermedium,  P.  intermidia. 

Gommersonia  dasyphylla,  ByUneria. 

Goaiam  arraoacha,  Arracaeha  esculenta, 

Gonanthera  bifolia,  C.  Sinuii,  G.  oampa- 
nulata,  CumnUngia, 

Connaras  Africanus,  Omphedobium  Afii- 
eanum.    G.  Asiaticas,  O.  Indicwn, 

OonooUnium  ianthinum,  Eupatorivm. 

Gonostylis  Amexicana,  jAfphiola  aurea, 

Gonvallaria  vertioillata,  Polygonatufn  r«r- 
HciUaiym,  G.  polygonatura,  P.  vulgare, 
G.  Japonica,  Ophiopogon  Japonicut, 

Convolvulas  Gaincus,  tpom<ta  Cairictu  G. 
fastigiatoa,  I./attigiata.  G.panduratus, 
/.  pandurata,  G.  pilosns,  J.  pihsa. 
G.  umbellatTia,  I,  polyanthes,  G.  stipu- 
laoeus,  J.  «<«pu/ac«a.  0.  TitifoliuB,  /.  vi- 
ti/olia.  G.  oanesoens  and  polyanthus, 
Jacquemontia  canescent.  G.  pentantha, 
J.  violacea,  G.  pseudo-Sicnlds,  C  elon- 
gatu3,  G.  deoumbens,  O.  evdvuhidea, 
G.pudibundua  and  Fortorioensis,  Phar- 
bUis  cathartica.  G.  Cffispitosa,  Skinneria. 
C.  jalapa,  BatcUa$  jalapay  Exogonwm 
purga^  and  IpomtEa  jalapa,  G.  macro- 
t\l\z\xs^  Bataiaa  jalapn.  G.  sepium,  Co- 
ivstegia,  G.  spithamsBus,  C  tylveitris, 
C  stans,  (7.  tomentosa, 

Conyza  Gbilensis,  Erigeron.  G.  ambigua, 
E.  Hnifolhu^ 

Corbularia  conspioua,  Narcinits  eonipU 
cuut, 

Corchoms  Japonicus,  Kerria  Japonica, 

Gordia  Patagonula,  Palagonula  Ameri- 
cana, 

Gordyline  alba,  Dracana  ellipticcu 

GoreopsiA  alata  and  procera,  AcHnnrneri*, 
C.  idtemifolia,  A,  sqaarrota,     G.  tiip- 


teria,  Okrfsotiemma,  C  hetetopkyHa, 
Ximenesia  CavamUUsii  and  Echmmeea 
heteropkfUa,  G.  coronate,  Bidemt  Btr- 
UrioMu 

Gomua  eapitata,  Bentkaana  /rmgifm. 
G.  asperifolia  end  strieta  aspenlblia,  C 
iericea  asperifoUtu  C  obloogifQtiay  C. 
ierieea  obUmgifoUa. 

Gornutia  punctata,  Hotta  c^mleo* 

Goiydalis  fungoaa,  Adlttmia  drrhtmm^  C 
Ganadensis  and  tenuifolia,  Dielj^tm. 

Gorypha  minor,  Babai  AdanaomL  G.  pil- 
mata,  Chammropi  PdmeUm^  C  Ti- 
liera,  TatUra  BengedensiM, 

Gostua  afer  hirsutus,  C. 
spedoaaa  anguatifolins,  C 

Gotoneaster  dendculata,  Nagetiom 

Gotula  qninqneloba,  LidbtcJtia  < 

Cotyledon  oeapitoaa  and 
Echeverieu  G.  oalyeinum,  BryopkyL 
ktm,  G.  lutea,  UmbiUeus  tr^etm*.  C 
umbilieos,  U.  pendulinus,  C.  scfzata, 
U,  temUus.  G.  spinoiia,  IT.  i"^"f 
G.  purpurea,  O.  ewv^ora.  C  pa|id- 
laiia,  O.  dtcuuda.  G.  ramosissinui,  C. 
romofOf  G.  muoronatay  C 
G.  Hispanica,  PiUoriniiu 

Grassula  diofaotoma,  retroflexA,  and  _ 
tianoides,  Orammaniket  ehlor^tftmra, 
G.  eultrata,  GUbuUtu  C.  rotUDdifQfia, 
Kalanchoe,. 

Gratiegus  glauea,  Stramv^tia  gtmmeeaeenx, 
G.  lobato,  C.Jlava  lobaia.  G.  Ohv^ 
riana,  C  oxycantha  OlnptrioM^  C.  1»- 
dniata,  (7.  oxgcmUha  rnsM.  C  ednlia, 
C  pgrifoUa,  G.  Gelsiana,  C  laiucrCi- 
/o/ta  TVutnca.  G.  apiifolia,  O. 
minor.  C.  macrantha,  C 
macroiiMa.  G.  aubvilloaa,  C 
au&vtZJoMk  G.  orientalis,  C 
ManguineeL  G.  Sibirica  and  mooogyaa, 
C,  oxgeantha  Sibinea,  G.  ednlia,  C 
puncteUa  nigrtu  G.  atzieta,  O. 
nt^ra  sfriefa.  G.  glandnlosa,  C 
ctn^a  glanduloia*  C,  in  lentata,  C  mc- 
eiitea  iiMfentoto.  G.Indica,  Bapkiolepdi, 
G.  torminalis, '  Pyms.  C.  glabn^  Ph^ 
tinia  ufrulaia. 

Cratffiya  fragrana  and  capparadac. 
BichUaJragnuu, 

Crepis  barbata  and  coronopifotia,  TbJjpit;. 
G.   fiUformis,   JEthixmia.    G. 
Andryala, 

Giinum  anperimm,  0.  mmaJbiU,  C. 
panulatum,  C.  aquaHanm.  G, 
Hum,  (7.  AtiatieMm.  G. 
C  (r«ctea<iM».  G.  Gapenae  vindilll«> 
mm,  C,  crasfijohum,  G.  ntbroliinba, 
0.erub€$ctn$»  C.reToliltimi,  CiEf erlcrii. 
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Crotalaria  seneea,  C  ^umMriifil.  G.  Iiirta, 
C\  {JubenMst*  G.  tiifoiiastrum,  O,  medi- 
eaginea.  G.  Ghinensis,  G.  paniculata. 
C.  Iffivigata,  O.  PvrsAti.  G.  athota  and 
antbylloides,  O.  Eoxburghiana,  G.  ee- 
rnlea,  C  vemtawa.  G.  opposila,  i2</- 
nia,  G.  cordifolia,  HypoetUyptua  obcur- 
tUUvs.  G.  amplexioaulis,  Vaaeoa  am- 
plexleaulis  and  perfoUata,  G.  floribtmda 
and  oboordata,  Ft^oryia  ohcordata. 

Gruikshanksia  oistiflora,  Ledocarpum  pe- 
dvnctUaris, 

Giyptomeria'  Japonioa  pygmna,  C,  Ja- 
ponica  nana, 

Gndtera  Tbebaica,  Hyphttne  eoriacea. 

Oucnbaliis  chloroefolius,  Silent  per/oUaia, 

Gucamis  anguineos, '  Trichotanthet  an- 
ffuina. 

Gucurbita  citrnllas,  CtfcimiM.  G.lagenaria, 
JLagenaria  vulgaris, 

Ounninghamia    lanoeolata,   C,  Sinensis. 

Gupia,  Stylocoryne. 

Gupressustriquetra,  Oalliiris,  G.thyoides, 
ChanuteypariaspluBroidea,  G.Japonica, 
Cryptomeria,     G.  glauca,  C.  Lusitanica, 

Cyatbea  arborea,  O,  exeeUa,  C.  denuia, 
Aspidium  dtntaivm, 

Gyolamen  Glusii,  C,  JSuropmn^  G.  Eu- 
ropeum,  C.  heder^olium, 

Gyclobothra  barbata,  C.  lutea, 

Gymation  Isevigatum,  LickUnsieinia  Uevi- 
gaia. 

Gymbidinm  iridioides,  O.  giganieum,  G. 
floridom,  Bletift  Jlorida.  G.  hyacintbi- 
num,  B,  hyaeinthina,  C,  altum,  B.  ve- 
rtatnda,  G.  cacnllatum,  Brassauola  cu- 
ntilata,  G.  nodosum,  B,  nodosa,  G.  trip- 
teram,  Calia  Baueriana,  0,  dependens, 
Ohrhaa  Loddigesii, 

Gy nanobum  bicoior,i>«mta.  G.extensum, 
2>.  extensa,  G.  diiscolor,  Oonolohus.  G. 
maridmum,  O.vMritimusm  G.'viminale, 
Sarcost&mrMi, 

Gynoglossum  Virginicnm,  C.  amplexieauU. 
G.  birsata,  C,  canescens.  G.  scorpioides, 
Omphalodes.  G.  brastdcffifolium,  O.  am- 
pLaxicaulis,  G.  liDifoUam,  O.  linij'olia. 
G.  nitida,  O.  nitidum,  G.  ompbalodes, 
O.  vema. 

Cypems  elegans  and  odoratTin,  Papyrtu, 

Gypripedium  humile,  C.  aruiiU, 

Gyrilla  coccinea,  Achimenes,  G.  pulchella, 
T^evirania. 

Cyrtantbus  oniflorns,  Gastronema  clava' 
turn, 

Cyrtocbilum  stellatuin,  Miltania  stellata, 

Gyrtopodinm  Woodfordii,  Cyrtopera, 

Cytisus  niger,  pinnatus,  and  Wolgarica, 
Oai-ophaca  fVolgarica,  G.  pseado-Gajan, 


'  Cajanut  bicolor,  G.  Gigaui,  C.  JIavus, 
C,  argentuus,  Lotus.  G.  foliolo8UA,  His. 
panicus,  and  Telonensts,  Adtnocarpu$, 
G.  eomplicatas,  A.  inttnrmediu9  and  par^ 
vi/otius.  G.  paucifloras,  O.  calycinus, 
G.  elongattts,  O,  muUiflorus. 


D. 


Dactylanthm  globoaa,  Euphorbia, 

Dalbergia  arborea,  Pongamia  glabra,  D. 
dipbaca,  Diphaea  Cockinckinensis,  U. 
Domingensis,  Lonchocarpus. 

Dalea  KnbnUtera,  PetalosUmon  oorym- 
bosum. 

Dalibarda  repens,  D.  violttoides.  D.  fra- 
garioideiSi  Cwmaropsi*  Domana  and 
fragarioides, 

Dainasonium  stellatum,  Actinacmrpus  da- 
masonium, 

Dablia  frustranea  fnlgens,  D.  crocaia. 

Daphne  collina  Neapoliuina,  />.  Nvapolu 
kvna.  D.  cannabina,  D.  papyracta.  D. 
oleffifolia,  D,  sericea.  1).  lagetta,  La- 
getta  lintearia. 

Darea  appendicidata  and  odontites,  Cm- 
nopteris, 

DavalUa  alata,  M'teroUpia,  D.  primata 
and  flagellifera,  M.  primata,  D.  ilac- 
cida,  M.  rhomboidea,  D.  Boryaua, 
Odontolomia  Boryanwm, 

Daviesia  glaaca,  D.  nUmosoides.  D.  reti- 
culata, Jacksonia, 

Diastella  Taooiniifoiia,  MimeUs. 

Delphinium  tridactylu«i,.i>.  esttUaiwn. 
D.  hirsuturo,  D.  hybridum,  D.  inter- 
medium, 2>.  internifdiym  leptostachyum, 
D.  junceum,  D.  peregrinums,  D.  ambi- 
gnum,  D.  pubescens. 

Dendrobium  oucuUatum,  D.  Pierardiu  D. 
aurenm,  D,  heterocarpvm, 

Denhamia  seandens,  Culcasia, 

Desfontainea  splendens,  Hookeri,  and 
acntangula,  D,  spinosa. 

Desmanthus  plenus,  pol.vphyllua,  and 
punctatun,  Nepiunia  pUna. 

Desmotricbum  oymbidioidea,  Dendrobium. 

Dianthus  scaber,  D.  asper.  D.  glauco- 
pbylluB,  J).  BalbisU,  D.  pumilus,  D, 
barbatus  latifolius.  D.  atro-mbens,  D, 
eapitatys,  D.  orientalia,  JJ.  JimbrifUus, 
D.  neglectns,  D,  glacialis,  D.  furcatus, 
D.  Ifomemanni,  D.  Willdenovii,  D.  Ibe- 
ncus  and  Liboschitziofius,  D.  petrsus, 
D.  petneus  ma)<yribus,  D.  procumbens, 
D.monadelphua.  D.  pallens,  2).  pallidu 
fi*mu,  D.  moscbatuH  and  dubius,  i>, 
plumarius.  D.  oebroleueufi^  D, pratensitk 
D.  Bisigniani,  J),  rupit»la,    D.  virgin 
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nevL%  2>.  aylventris,  D.  pangens  and 
rapestris,  D,  vir^ineus. 

Diapenaia  coneifoiia,  D.  lyarbulata, 

Dicksonia  glutinoaa,  SUohbium  glutmo- 
Mum.  D.  flaocida,  3,  fiaccidum.  D. 
pabeseens,  8,  punctilobimm,  D.  oul. 
oita,  BidafUium.  D.  antarotica,  Cibo- 
tium  BiUarditru  D.  aculeata,  Hypo- 
lepis. 

Dicliptera  spinosa,  BarUria  lupuUna, 

Dictamnoa  albus,  D./raxinella. 

Didiscus  caeraletis,  Trachffmene  carulea. 

Didymocarpas  Bexii,  8treptocarpu$. 

DidyiQOchlsena  sinuosa,  2>.  iruncaiula, 

Dielytra  scandenSi  J)actylicapno$  lh€Uic- 
trifulia* 

Diervilla  Canadensifi,  2>.  bUecu 

Digitalis  Ganariensis  and  sceptnun,  lao- 
plexU,  D.  grandiflora,  2>.  ambigua.  D. 
parvifiora,  i).  liitea.  I),  interniedia,  X>. 
mediiu  D.  ambigua,  D.  ochroleuca,  D. 
drubesoens,  J),  purpurascens. 

Dilatris  tinctoria  and  Heriiiera,  Lack- 
nanthes  tincloria* 

Dillenia,  Wonnia,  D.  Bcandens,  Ttflr<»- 
cera  volubUis. 

Dillwynia  pungend,  EtUaxia. 

Dimocarpus  Litchi,  NeptieUum.  D.  Lon- 
gan,  N.  Long  ana, 

Diraorpba  grandiflora,  Parivoa. 

Bincbra  cuitipeudula,  Atheropogon  aphi- 
doides, 

Diosma,  Audouinia,  D.  alba,  Coleonenuu 
D.  latifolia,  aerratifoiia,  and  cdorata, 
Baroanta  crenuUUa.  D.  lini folia,  B, 
dioica,  D.  linearis,  marginata,  and  vil- 
losa,  Adenandra,  D.  ambigua  and 
orbicularis,  Agathosmom  D.  cuspidata, 
Linconia.  D.  deusta, .  L.  ihymifolia. 
D.  ciliata,  MaerostyUt  obtuaa, 

Bolichos  polyatachyos,  Phauohtt  peren- 
nb.  D.  soja,  8oja  futpida,  D.  obLusi- 
folius,  Caaavalia  obtutifolia,  D.  ro- 
se us,  O.  roma,  D.  luteolus,  Figna 
glabra. 

Dombeya  columnaris,  Araucaria. 

Donia  ciliata,  glutinosa,  and  squarrosa, 
Or  in  delta, 

Doronicum  orientale,  D.  Caucasiatm,  D. 
Pemnanum,  Werneria  rigida,  D.  vil- 
losum,  Diplocoma  villos€i, 

Dvrycnium  Ibericum,  V.  laiifolium,  D. 
Monspeliense,  2>.  Buffruliooaum,  D.  hir- 
sutuni  and  inc|uium,  />.  lomentosttnu 

Draba,  Aubrietia,  D.  preecoz,  Erophila, 
D.  vSma,  E.  vulgaris,  D.  lutea  and 
langipes,  D,  gracilis,  D.  eontorta,  Z>. 
incana.  D.  androsacea,  D.  Lapponica 
and  Staduiceasis,    D«  hirta,  A  muri- 


cttlay  rupeslris^  and  Ktellatm.  D.  tivnleSt 
D,  braehgstemoH,  D.  iucaiiA,  D.  cPii^kM. 
D.  Pyrenaioa,  PetneaUU. 

Dracflsna  aiistralis,  indiviaa,  and  atricla, 
Cordgline,  D.  spioata,  teniiflon;,  Wai- 
lichii,  macnlata,  and  Javauica,  D.  d, 
liptica.  D.  marginata,  />.  iesseOaU, 
D.  ensifolia,  DsoiM/to. 

Dracooepha^im  grandiflomm,  1><  AUm- 
ense,  D.  oordatum,  PhftoUegia  cordOa 
andCedroneUa  cordata,  D.  deniicmaiuta, 
Phgtostegia  denticuiaia,  D.  speciosmB, 
P.  speciosa,  D.  Tariegatnm,  P.  m- 
riegaia.  D.  Yirginianom,  P.  Virfisuanm. 
D.  Mexicanom,  Cedroneila  Mm 
D.  Canariense,  C7.  triphgUa, 

Dracontiam  pertusum,  CaUa  _ 

Draoophjllum    oapitauun    ftod    gndle, 

Drimys  Granatenis,  Cbilensis»  aod  Mexi- 

cana,i>.  Winteri, 
Drusera  intermedia,  />.  lomgifoiisu 
Drjandra  faloata,  HemkcUdw  BaxterL 
Diyas   octopetala,  D.  DrusmmommL      D. 

integrifoiia,  D.  tenelitu 
Duranta    microphylla,    D.  J^Hiwaa.      D. 

dentata,  2).  macrocoirpa. 
Duvalia.    See  Stapeija. 
Dyiisodia  porophylla,  Bssberu  issemmm. 


£. 


Echinoeaetas  obrepandan,  Bckim^ptig 
crista  la.  £.  depressus,  gibbcKOs,  aiii 
hystrix.  Cactus  (Echinocactm).  K 
platacantha,  C.  coruigerus  ( Ecliioooao- 
tus).  £.  ingens,  C.  v'unagm  (Eehiiio- 
cactus).  £.  recurvus,  (7.  nohiUs  (Ecbi- 
nocactus).  E.  polyacantha,  Cjpoijfwaft. 
tha  (Melocactus). 

Ecbinopsis  oampylacantha,  Cermma  lem^ 
canihus. 

Echiies,  Aganorma,  E.  candata,  Strm^ 
phanthvs  dicholomus,  £.  s>ucca]eiMa| 
Pachgpodium  succulentttm.  £.  tatwrtei^ 
P.  tuberosum,  £.  sangiiinolenta  and 
nutans,  Htemadictyon  veitosirai.  £• 
suberecta,  H.  suberectums,  £.  cnsa- 
noda  and  aplendens,  Dipladenia, 

Echium  formosnm,  E. groMdiJIurmm.  "Si* 
grandiflorum,  E.  maeraHlhuau  £.  bi*. 
pidum  and  elegans,  E.  Silfih^npii. 

Elfeocarpus  lanceolata,  E,  greutdifi^rmM^ 
£.  pedunculans,  Friesia, 

Eleeodendron  argania,  Argania  sider&xf- 
lon. 

Elichrysum,  ApheUxis  and  Asiekmm, 

Elodea  oampanalaia,  ligptricmm  Vii 
nicum. 
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EncpphalartoB,  Zamia. 

Encyolia  patens,  Epidindrum  odortUitsi- 

Kpacris  rosea,  Lysinema  puBgens  ruhrum. 

Ephippiam  elongatum,  capitatum,  and 
compressum,  CirrhopeicUum,  £.  cilia- 
tum,  O.  Blumei, 

Epidendrara  ellipdcnm,  E.  cratsifolmm. 
E.  ciliare,  E.  cuspidaiuTn,  £.  lineatum, 
E.fragram.  £.  marginatum,  E,  ra- 
diatMm,  £.  basilare,  E.  8tav\fordianum, 
£.  oaudatum,  Brassia  eaudata,  E.  cu- 
cullatum,  Brastavola  eucuUata,  E.  no- 
dosam,  B»  nodostu  E.  tripterum, 
CaUa  BaueriantL  £.  sabulatum, 
Aerides  Cjflindriciifn. 

Epilobiam  Halleri,  E,  Dodontti.  E. 
squamatum,  E.  rotmarin {folium. 

Epipactis  cacuUata,  Enochilua  autum- 
fio/u.  E.  ensifolia,  pallens,  and  rubra, 
Cephalantliera. 

Epiphyllum  splendidam  and  Hitcheni, 
Oereus  tpUndidus. 

Epithecia  glauca,  Epidendrum  glaucum, 

Erantbemum  flavum,  BarUriaJlava. 

Eremurns  Altaioas,  GaucasicuH,  and 
Taurious,  E.  spectabilu. 

Erica  quadriflora,  E.  Bergiana,  £.  erio- 
•epbala,  E»  canescent.  E.  mirabilis, 
E.Daphnoides.  E.  rupestris,  E.  dapressa. 
E.  octopbylla,  E.-  fascicular  is.  £. 
Walkeriana,  E.  fastigiata.  £.  Lin. 
Dffiaoa  perspicua,  E.  Liniutanu,  £.  Pa- 
tersoniana  coccinea,  E.  Patersoitiatia. 
E.  pednncalariB,  £»  nibent.  E.  tri- 
color, E.  BprengrUi.  E.  Cassonii,  E. 
varia,    E.  Dabaeci,  Mcnxiesia  poUfolia. 

Erigeron  serpentarius,  E.  heUidiJolitts. 
£.  pubesoens,  Heterochata.  £.  gluti- 
nosus,  JnuU  taxalilis.  £•  viscosus,  /. 
viscosa, 

Erinus  fragrans,  Lyperia.  . 

Eriocalia  m^ior,  Aclinotus  helianthl, 

Eriodendron  Caribseuw,  E.  ai\fraciuosum 
CaribtBitm. 

Eriogonium  flavura,  E.  sericevm. 

Eriopappns  panicalatos,  Eupatorium  pa- 
niculatum. 

Eriospermam  latifoHnm,  E.  Brllendeni. 

Eriosiemon  aalsoloides,  Fhilotheca  oms- 
traits. 

Erodium  alpinnm,  E.  cauealifolium,  £. 
graveolena,  E,  glanduldsum.  E.  cha- 
miedryoides,  E»  Beichardi.  E.  multi- 
oanle  and  liathenicum,  E.  serotiHum. 
E.  multilidiim,  E.  Stephaniantrm. 

Ervrnn  yolubilis,  Galaclia  glabella. 

Krysimuro  diffusum,  E.  Andrzejoskiaiium. 
K.  grandiflorom,  JS.  long{foUum.     £. 


praoox,  Barbarea,     E.  barbarea,  B, 
vulgaris. 

Erytbrouium  Americanum,  E.  lanceol^ 
turn, 

Esoallonia  bifida,  E.  MontevidensU. 

Eiicalyptas  cordata,  E,  pulverulent  a. 

Eucnida  Bartonioides,  Microtperma. 

Eugenia  australis,  macropbylla,  acumi- 
nata, macrocarpa,  temifolia,  amplexi- 
eaulis,  and  aquea,  Jambosa.  E.  ^lalac- 
eensia,  J,  purpurea.  E.  Jambos,  J. 
vulgaris.  E.  myrtifolia,  «/.  ausirali*. 
E.  Zeylanica,  Syzygium.  E.  acutan- 
gula,  Stravadium  acutangulum.  E.  ra- 
oemosa,  8.  racemotum,  E.  orbiculata, 
Myrtus. 

Eulopbia  erinita,  Zygopetalum  crinitum 
and  Mackayi.    £.  gracilis,  OaUandra, 

Euosma  atbiflora,  Logatnajioribunda. 

Eupatorium  moUe,  E.  maerophyUum.  E. 
veronicferolium,  Bulbostylis  veroiiicaj'o- 
lia.  E.  squarrosam,  B,  Oavauilltsit. 
E.  08Bm1eum,  Ceelesiina  cmruUa.  K. 
mioranthum,  C.  vdcraniha,  £.  fenni' 
gineum,  Ozothamnus  ferrugineus.  K. 
rosmarinifolium,  O.  rotmarinifdius. 

Euphorbia   bupleuroidea,  E.  Atlwttica, 
E.  yirgata,  E,  Lamarckii.     E.  Jacqui 
niflora,  JE^.  prunifolia, 

Euphrasia  Salisburgensis,  E.  alpina. 

Euryale  Amazonicum,  Victoria  regia, 

Eurybia  Gunniana,  Olearia. 

Eustoma  Bussellianus,  LityohUitn,  B. 
silenifolia,  L.  glaucifoliut,  * 

Euthamia,  Solidago. 

Eutooa  parviflora,  NemophUa. 

Evodia  triphylla,  Xanthoxylon  iriphyU 
(iifii* 

EvolvaluA  sericeus,  E,  incanwn. 

Evosmus  albidus,  Laurus  Borbonia, 

Exacnm  hyssopifolium  and  viscosnm, 
Hippion,  E.  verticillatum,  Coutouh(ea 
and  Hippion.    E.  ramosum,  C.  ramnsn, 

E.  spicatum,  C.  spicata.    E.  vaginale, 
Logania  latyfoUa, 

R 

Fadyema,  Aspidiwn. 

Fagara  Budrunga,  pterota,  and  tragodeft, 

*    Xanthoxylon.  F.  piperita,  X.  piperitum. 

F.  triphylla,  Evodia. 

Fagus  castanea,  Caslanea  vesca. 
Farsetia,  Aubrietia.    F.  iucaoa  and  mn- 

tabilis,  Berleroa,     F.  JSgyptiaca,    K 

cheiranthoides. 
Fedia  rupestriu,  Patrmin. 
Ferdinaudea  soperba,  Crucemum  macr0* 

phylla. 
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Vnraria  pavonia,  T*igridia.    V,  tigridia, ' 

T.  pavonia.     F.  tricuspis,  Vieusseuxia. 
Ferrariola  viridiflora,  Ferrana  antherosa. 
Ferreola  buxifolia,  Maba, 
Ferula  nodiAora,  F./erulago.    F.  asjAB- 

tida,  F.  Persica* 
Ficaria  ranunoaloideR,  F.  verna. 
Ficii8  ftcabra,  F.  oppositi/olia,    F.  ni'ida, 

F,  Hookeru  F.  Tenosa  and  leacosticha, 

F,  Uucotoma, 
FothergUla  Gardeni,  F,  aln\foUa  acuta, 

F.  m^jor,  F.  alni/olia  obtusa.    F.  mii*a- 

bilis,  Chitonia  FoihergiUa, 
Fragaria  grandiflora,  F.  calyrina, 
Franoiscea    oalycina    and    oonfertiflora, 

BrunsJ'vUia    calycina,       F.    JbJopeana, 

B.  unifiora.  F.  capitata,  B.  hydranyem- 
formis.     F.  PohlianH,  B.  acuminata. 

Frankenia  hispida,  F.  kii-Muta^  F.  bir- 
suta,  F.  intennedia. 

Frasera  Walteri,  F.  CarolinensU. 

Fraxioas  discolor,  F,  eplpitfra.  F.  orispa, 
F.  exceliior,  F.  simpliuit'olia,^.  helero- 
phyUa.  F.  nigra,  F,  pubescem,  F. 
striata,  Omu$, 

Fritillaria  latifolia,  F.  nervosa,  F.  Pyre- 
naica,  F.  niyra,  F.  meleagiis  and  alba, 
F.  pracox.  F.  raoemOHa,  F.  Pyrenaica 
and  teitella.  F.  minor,  F.  nervoita  and 
itfiuUa,  F.  Thomsonia,  LUium  mseum. 
F.  purpurea,  Cyclobothra,    F.  barbaia, 

C.  alba. 

Fuchsia  deonssata,  F.  gracilU, 

Furnaria  capreolata,  F.  media,  F.  cucul- 
laria  and  eximia,  Dielytra.  F.  pauci- 
Hora,  CorydalU.  F.  solida,  O.  bulbosa, 
F.  fabacea,  (7.  Oattcasioa,  F.  semper- 
virens,  C.  ylauca.  F.  cava  albiUora,  0. 
tuberotu  albifiora. 


a. 


Gagea  Uitea,  O./asciculartM^ 
Gaillardia  bicolor  Drumniondii,  G.  picta. 
Galactia  pinnata,  Barbieria  p*dypkyUa, 
Galaxia  plicata,  Peyrousia /ascicuiala. 
Galega  filiformis  and  longi folia,  Swettia. 

G.   biflora,  Caribsea,  grandiflora,  mu- 

cronata,  and  ochroleuca,  Tephrosia, 
Galium  reflexum,  O.  Tauricum,    G.  glau- 

cnm,  Aeperuta  yalioides, 
Oalinsogea  discolor,  Verbenna  mtripUci- 

folia. 
Gardenia  escnienta,  Genipa,  G.  tubiflora, 

Oxyanthus  tubijlonts. 
Gardoquia  betoniooides,  CedroneUa  Mesi- 

cana, 
QtiKteria  longifolia,  O.  angulutm,     G.  Di> 

gricans,  Q.  Uecipiens. 


Gastonia  palmata,  OUibertia. 

Gaultheria  tomentosa,  O,  ferrmgmea.  Q^ 
serpyllifolia,  Pfuderocarptu, 

Gela  lanceolata  and  oblongifoliA*  Xi 

Geledupa  uliginosa,  Pongaanua. 

Genista  visooea,^<iei»ocarpiwj 

G.  prostrata,  O.  procumbemt,    G.  Jami- 
ensis,  O.  Mcariota* 

Gentiana  quinqueflora^  O,  murem,  Q, 
ciliata,  G.  barbaia  and  Jimbriatu*  G. 
fimbriata,  G.  eritdta.  G.  aman^Uoddcis, 
G.  Pyrenaica.  G.  rotata,  Pienroyf  m. 
G.  verticil  lata,  Coutoubm^ 

Geoffroya  inermis  and  racemossi,  Amikra. 

Georgina  pinnata,  Dahlia  superfii 

Geranium  Grennllea,  Peiarg»Htt 
tpicHum,  G.  capitatum,  P. 
variegahun.  G.  stenopetalnm,  P.  Uf^^ 
petalum.  G.  miniatom  and  album.  P, 
oxyphyUum.  G.  spinosam,  Sarc^emmfcm 
Burmanni.  G.  varium,  G.  cutewr^w^ 
G.  albanom,  G.  cristatum^.  G.  pro^u«- 
tum,  G.  Lancastriense,  G.  LoO'Jeaai, 
G.  longipe$,  G.  Pyrenaieum  Demoro- 
sura,  (?.  newioriuum*  O.  fietchacOi, 
Erodium. 

Gerardia  Afzelia,  Seymeria  temmffi^iia. 

Gesnera  pendulina,  G.  ffjTfTryarg  & 
scabra,  Oonradia.  G.  ventrieosa,  C 
longijlora.  G.  odorata,  CoUum  «rBn«> 
ticuK.  G.  Begeliaoa,  Scit^daeatyM  Wmn- 
zewiczii. 

Geum  Canadense,  G,  albwm,  Q.  coo- 
cineum,  <?.  Atlantieum.  O.  sylv^dconi, 
G,  Chilente.  G.  inclinatuin«  G.  Pyrt- 
naiatm,  G.  potentilloides,  Cslmnm.  G. 
Peokii  and  triflora,  Sievertia. 

Ghinia  matica,  Tamonsm,  G.  spiiKMa. 
T.  Curatsavica. 

Gilia  pulchella,  (7.  aggre^mim  and  /p»> 
moptit  elegans. 

Githago  Nieeensis,  Lychnis, 

Gladiolus,  Anisanthus.  G.  nannsi,  BoH- 
ana  ntina.  G.  bioolor,  SynnctiA,  U. 
galeatus,  8.  galeata, 

Glaucium  luteum,  O.  Jlavum,     G. 
niculatum,  G,  pheenicemm, 

Gleditschia  loevis,  G.  triacantkoa 

Globba  Hnra,  G.  racemota, 

Globnlaria  vulgaris,  G.  Hn\friU,  G 
salicina,  G.  longi/oUa, 

Glomerata  petrea,  Campanutm  Ntcmemt 
G.  Dahurioa,  C.  tptciosa. 

Gloriosa  simplex,  G.  Nepalennm^ 

Glossanthus  Notoniana,  MalabariQa, 
Zeylanica,  Wuifcnia  NoUmuum. 

Glycine,  WUtaria.  G.  monoiea,  Ampkf- 
ear  pa.  G.tilosa  and  aarmeotosa.  A, 
ianne/UotA,       G.   ponctaiaa     P&vreUa. 
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BeafHUiu,  O.  apios,  ifpl<>f  f uft«rofa.  G. 
Lumifusa,  RoiMa  trifoliata.  G.  sagit- 
lata,  ButMphin  dubicu  G.  ligoosa, 
Sioeeiia,  G.  bitnminosa,  FageUa,  G. 
Yincentina,  Ch^tocalyx, 
Qlycyrrhiza  aspera  and  hispida,  Q.  a$- 

p€TTtllUl, 

Gnaphalium,  Astelma.  G.  alpinam,  Jn- 
tennana*  G.  acnmiDatam,  angustifo- 
lituni  apionlatom,  arborenm,  cephalotes, 
congestam,  conicum,  crassifolium,  ciis- 
pQin,  cymosnm,  dasyanthani,  diosmse- 
fcliam,  divaricatum,  eriooides,  fruti- 
eans,  helianthemifolitim,  lasioeanlon, 
odoratisdKmam,  orientale,  patulum, 
mtilans,  and  Stcechas,  Helichry»itm, 
G.  areDarium,  27.  affine,  G.  grandi- 
flonxxn,  H.  grandijlorum  BiidfruHcans. 
G.  divergens,  MetaUisia.  G.  fastigiatum, 
M,  foMtigiata,  G.  leontopodiam,  Leon • 
topodium  Helveticum,  G.  ooronatum, 
PetalacU  ecronata. 

Gnidia  aceroaa,  O.  juniperifolia.  G.  lila- 
mentosa,  Lacknma  huxifoUa, 

Gomeza  reeurva,  Bodrignezia. 

Gompholobium  flmbriatum,  O,  harhiffe- 
rum  and  lat\folium,  G.  CelsiHnum, 
Platychilum,  G.  minus,  Burlonia  minor, 

Gomphostylis  Candida,  Cmlugytu  macu- 
lata. 

Gongora  maerantba  and  speciofta,  Cory- 
antlieM.     G.  viridi-pnrpnrea,  Cirrh^n. 

Goniopteria  eanescens,  Nephrodmm 
Blumei.  , 

Goniosteraon.    See  Statelia. 

Gonolobaa  hirsntus,  O.  Carolinensis,  G. 
Yirididoms,  O.  NttttaUianiu, 

Ooodenia  ramosissima,  8c4toola  hhpida. 
G.  albida,  8.  mierocarpa.  G.  calendu- 
laoea,  8.  tuaveoletu* 

Gorteria  rigens,  Oazania. 

Grammitiaflavesoens  and  Hamilton],  8el- 
ligitea,  G.  decurrens,  8.  pothi/oUa,  G. 
elongata  and  lanceolata,  Phlebodium 
elongatum,  G.farcata,  Mono^ramma 
irichoidea  and/tfrcoto.  G.  linearis,  Pleu- 
rogramma,  G.  heterophylla  and  serru- 
lata,  XiphopterU. 

Gratiola  Teronicffifolia,  Bonnaya, 

Grevillea  blechnifolia,  G.  CaUyi,  O. 
concinna,  O.  plani/oUa. 

Grindelia  angnstifolia,  G,  Duvalii.  G. 
Sibirica,  Aster  incmu. 

Gnarea  trichilioides,  G,  gfandiflora. 

Gnatteria  Incida,  SienosUimwm  lucidum* 

Guettardia  cocci  nea,  laeriia, 

Gymnadenia  angnstifolia,  OrehU  Rerica. 

Gymnoprramraa  asplenioide^  and  polypo- 
dioidea,  Leptogramma.    G.  villosai  L, 


viUo$um.  G.  ainnata,  NotKockUBna,  Q. 

canescena,  Nephrodium  Blumei, 
Gypsopbila     diantboides     aod    sti-icta, 

Tunica,    G.  acorzonersefolia,  Q.  tminu 

losa. 
Gyronia  Yirginica,  Medtola, 

H. 

Habenaria  ciliaris,  cristata,  dilatata,  fim- 
briata,  herbiola,  hyperborea,  inci>«a, 
psycbodes,  and  lacera,  Platanthera.  H. 
gigantea,  P,  Susanna.  H.  blephari- 
glottis,  P.  holopetala.  H.  orbiculata, 
P.  Hookeri.    H.  apeotabilis,  Orchis. 

Habrothamnna  cyaneus,  lochroma  tubu- 
losa. 

Htemanthns  oiliarifl,  Brvnsvigia,  H. 
toxicarius,  B.  ioxicaria. 

Hamiltonia  fniticosa,  Leptodermis  lauwo^ 
lata. 

Harina  densiflora,  Wallichia. 

Ilarongapaniculata,  H.  Afadagascariensis, 

Harrachia  apeciosa,  Crossandra  mndulm- 
folia, 

Haatingia  aeandens,  Holmskioldia.  H. 
coccinea,  H.  sanguinea. 

Haworthia  concava,  H,  eymh^formi$,  H. 
rigida,  H.  expattsa*  H.  fasoiculata, 
H.  Beinwarti. 

Hebeclininro  ianthinnm,  Evpaforium, 

Hebenstreitia  auri^a,  H,  integri/olia. 

Hedaroma  talipiferum,  Genetyllis  tulipi' 
fera, 

Hedera,  JralUu 

Hedychinm  angastifolitun,  IT,  anrantia^ 
etim  and  coccinevm, 

Hedyotis  campanulffiflora,  lApostomM. 

Hedysamm  Sibiricum,  H.  alpinum.  H. 
alpinnm,  H.  alpinum  pedicelare.  H, 
obscnram  Altaieum,  H,  brachysemum. 
H.  humile,  H.  candidum  hvmiU,  H. 
tubcrosnm,  Pueraria  tuherosa.  H.  sax- 
atile,  Onobrychis  saxatiUs.  H.  biarti- 
culatnm  and  elegans,  Dicerma.  H. 
TOlabile,  Galactia  mollis.  H.  pneudo* 
alhagi,  Alhagi  camelorum.  H.  alhagi 
manna  Hebraica,  A.  Maurorum,  H. 
tetraphyllam,  Zornia  Capensis  and  (e- 
traphyWu  H.  muricatum,  Adesmia  mu- 
ricata,    8ee  Usaria. 

Heintzia  tigrina,  Besleria, 

Helenium  Donglasii,  Monolopia  major. 

Helianthemam  roseum,  H,  canescens.  H. 
sampsncifolium,  H,  ocymnides. 

Helianthna  pnbescens,  H.  Hookeri.  H. 
asper,  H.  petiolaris,  H.  dentatna, 
Viguiera  dentata. 

Heliconia  buccinata,  H.  In  diem,  H.  put* 
tacorum,  ff.  Swartziana, 
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nelietereB  apetala,  Sterculia  hehetere», 
Ueliophila  pinnata,  H,  p^udula  and  tri- 

fida,    H.  integrifolia,  H.  pilosa, 
Heliotropiazn  grandiflorum,  h.  corymbo- 
mm.      H.    Indicum,    Tiaridium,      H. 
gnaphalodes,  Touimefortieu 
Helleboros  trifoliuK,  H,  iividus  uUegriio- 
bus  and  Coplu  trjfolicUa,   U.  hjreuialis, 
Eranthis, 
ITelonias  latifolia,  H.  bvlhta,    H.  leeta, 
H.  erythroderma.     H.   asphodeloides 
and  tenax,  XerophyUmn.  H.  graminea, 
X,  framineum,     H.  brncteata,  Zygade- 
vtts  bracleattu.     H.  glaberrima,  Z.  com- 
muiatus,    H.  Yirginica,  Z.  Virgitticum. 
Hemerocallis    lancetet'ulia,    Funkia.     H. 
casrulea,  F,  ovata,      H.  Japonioa,  F. 
subcortUtta, 
Hemimeris  uzticefolia,  AUmsoa  inci$\folia. 

H.  coccinea,  A,  linearis. 

Hemionitis  pedata,  rufa,  and  tartarea, 

Gymnogrammm-      U.  pothitolia,  Selli- 

guea,      H.  prolifera,  Menisckan  pro- 

Uferum,      H.  lanceolata,   Antrophgvm 

lanceolatum.    H.  plantuginea,  Drynariu 

hemionitidea,    H.  escuieuta,  Diplazium 

escuientum,    H.  grandifolia,  D.  grandi- 

foUum. 

Henckelia    crinita,    Didymocarput    cri- 

niiy$, 
IleracantbaTanrioa,  Kentrophyllum  Tau- 

rieum. 
Hermannia  laUfolia,  IT.  micans. 
Uesperis  Sibirioa,  U.mairoualu  Sibiriea. 
H.  inodora,  S.  matronalis  ayivustris.  H. 
bituniinosa,  H,  runcinata   bituminosa. 
H.  vema,  Arabia.  H.  litorea,  Athcaua, 
and  arenaria,  Malcolmta. 
Rezaoantris  Intea,  H.  Myaorenns. 
Hihberda  oorifolia,  H.  pedHnculata, 
Uibiscos  raeemosQs,  H,  cancelleUua,    H. 
digitatns,  JEC.  digitafiia  Kerianua.     U. 
ficulneus,  H.  diveraifoliua.      H.  gran- 
didorua,  H.  heteropkyllua,    H.  aculea- 
tus,  H.  aeaber.    H.  populneus,     Thea- 
ftna  populneti.    "EL  Patereonii,  Ltigu- 
nana.    H.  lilaouiiu>  L,  lilacina. 
Hieracium  fniticosum,  ^thionia  fniti- 
coaa.    H.  verbasoifolium,  H.  anchvaa- 
/oiium.    H,  prenanthoi(ip8,  H.  denticn- 
ialum,    H.^oWmvLm^  H.JlagtUare.    H. 
oollinum  cymosum,  H.  GochnaH.    H. 
montanum,   H,  incarnalwn*     H.   in- 
tegrifolium,  H,  auceia^oUum, 
nippoorepis  coniosa,  H.  Helvetica. 
Hippophae    argentea    and    Canadensis, 

8hepherdia, 
Hiptage  obttisifolia,  Ominera,    li.  man-  j 
dablola,  Q,  t-ucemuaa. 


Hohenbergia  strobilaeeA,  Aea$ 

Holeas,  Arrhenatktrtim. 

Hookeria  coronaria,  Brodietm  ^rmmdiJUn, 

Hopkirkia  scandens,  Sahmea, 

Horniioumoaule8cens,2>ptfcAtstia«picali. 

H.  PjrenaicuD,  Melisaa  Pyrmaicm. 
Homemannia  ovata,  Vandellim  cnutmaa. 

H.  visoosa,  F.  hirwta» 
Hortensiaopuloidea,i7yiiiiasv^e«  horieHm. 
Houstonia  ooccinea,  B<mvardia  tnpkyUa. 
Hovea  laiiigera,  ff.  pannoaa.. 
Uovenia  acerba,  £r.  dutcUm      H.  dnlcis, 

JET.  in4tqwiUa. 
Hoya  lanceolataand  pallidal,  H.paraaitica. 

H.  ooriacea,  Centroatetnma  rrfiexuwk^ 
Hnttia  elegans,  CaUetasia  rymve*. 
Hyacinthus  moscham^t,  Mvacari  moaria. 

turn,     H.  Bomanaa,  BeUevalia  •per- 

culata. 
Hydrangea  radiata,  H.  iii«e«. 
Hydrocera.    8m  Tttomia. 
Hydrolea  Caroliniana,  H.  quadtivalmM, 
Hydropbyllum   Mageilanicam,   Pkaee&a, 

eircineUu.    H.  appendiculatum,  Neam- 

phila  paniculata, 
Hymenocallis   patena,   £r.  Caymami 

H.  alatnm,  ^Vickamanea  brevtMcttu 
Hyraenolepis  opbioglossoidea, 

teria. 
Hvoscyamos  aeopolia,  ScopoUa    Ca 

Uca» 
Hyperanthera  moringa,  Morimfa  ptrry. 

goaperma, 
Hypehcom,   Vismia.      A.  aJteniirtiliani, 

Beaumuria  hyperieoidea.     H.  monofry- 

num,  H.  Chinense.    U.  KoblianooL,  H. 

tlegnna.    H.  aspalaihoides,  H./usdca- 

latum,    H.  androflmnum,  AndrMoaum 

officinale. 
Hypocyrta  discolor,  AUoplechae  ^ichrem. 
Hyssopus  anisatus,   Stachya  faeniemtma 

and  Lophanthua  aniaatu*.  H.  orienulia. 

H.  oficinalia  anguatiJoUus.     H.  Schld- 

eheri,  H.  offic'uudia  caneaccn*.     H.  De> 

petoides  and  ftcropbularioides,  Lopkmm- 

thua.    H.  lopbanihos,  /».  urUc^J^Uma. 


Iberis  eepefolia,  7.  TemoTettna^  T.  ro- 
tundifolia  and  Btyloaa,  Hutckinsia. 

Icacorea  Goianenais,  ArdUia  acummatm. 

Ilex  nata,  I.  recurva.  I.  Japontca,  B<r^ 
beria  BeaUL  I.  myrsiuiiis,  Myginda 
myrtifolia.  I.  CanadenHis,  Nem^p^ih 
thea  Ccuiadenaia  and  Primoa  Uicidma.,  I. 
orocea,  El^todendron  crocewm.  1. 8kiB- 
mia,  Bkimmia  Japomiea,  1.  pxioMd^^ 
Pnnoa  decidual 
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rmaiophyUam  Aitoni,  CUmu  nobUU. 
iiiipatienB  bigltfidulosa,  J.  Mooiteriann. 

I.   balsamiiia,  J.  horlengit.    I.   comi- 

gera,  7.  eomtcto.    L  biHora,  I./ulva. 

T.  natans,  T^^'^'^ 
lucarvillea  grandiflora,   Tccohm.    I.  to- 

mentosa,  Sifftumia, 
Indigofera  hirsata,  I.  lateritia,    I.  angu- 

lata,  /.  tylvatica,      I.  cserulea,  J.  tine- 

toria.     !•  stricta,  Tephrosia. 
iDga  marginata,  7.  BurgonL      I.  Afze- 

lioides,    J.   hymenoides.     I.   Harrissii, 

CalUandra.    I.  biglobosa,  Parkia  Afri- 

caao. 
Inula  montana,  Z.  calycina,     I.  thap- 

soides,    J.  verbatci/olia,      L  scabra, 

lonidium  loDgifoIium,  Noisettia  lontfifolia. 
Ipomsea  angustifolia  and  dentioniata,  /. 
Jilicaulu.  I,  nibro-cienilea,  /.  Hookeri, 
I.  Micfaauxii,  I.  maerorhisa  rubra,  I. 
maritima,  I,  pes  caprm,  I.  palmata,  J. 
Catriea.  I.  speciosa,  Argyreia,  I. 
pnrgaand  Schiediana,£aroyon«timj»urjfa. 
I.  tidiformis,  E.JiH/orme.  I.  repanda, 
£.  repandum.  I.  Bignonioides,  Bona- 
'  riensis,  Cavanillesii,  glancifolia,  hete- 
rophylla,  pentaphylla,  Senegalensis, 
teruata,  yenosa,  and  Willdenovii,  Ba- 
tatoi.  I.  batatas,  B,  edulii,  I.  erio- 
sperma,  gossypifolia,  and  insignis,  B. 
panieukUa.  1.  jalapa,  B.  jalapa  and 
Exogonium  purga,  I.  coocinea,  digi- 
lata,  hederifolia,  longiflora,  lateola, 
phoanioea,  sangoinea,  and  triloba, 
QuamocUL  I.  qaainocUt,  Q.  vulgaris. 
L  Gangetica,  Bivea  tiliafolia.  I.  punc- 
tata, scabra,  varia,  barbata,  barbigera, 
cerulescens,  cuspidata,  Dillenii,  hede- 
raeea,  and  hispida,  Pharbitis.  I.  nil 
and  csenilea,  P.  niL  I.  cathartica  and 
pudibunda,  P.  caihartica. 
Ipomopsis  elegans,  Oilia  aggregata,    I, 

inconspicna,  (?.  parvi/lora. 
Iris  bicolor,  Mor4Ba,    I,  morsoides,  M. 
iridioides,     I,  viUosa    and    tricuspis, 
VieusseuMia.    I.  pavonia,  V,  glaucopis 
and  pavomna,    I.  tripetala,  V,  tripeta- 
hides^  /.  Hookerij  and  J.  tridenlata,    I. 
gracilis,  J.  BoUoniana.     I.  spatulata, 
/.  desertorum,  I.  Nepalensis,  7.  Hwnei, 
I.  paradoxa,  7.  Iberica,    I.  stenogyna, 
7.  ochrohuca,     I.  apbylla,  7.  SwertiL 
I.  pumila,  7.  violacea, 
Iroucana  Guianensis,  Casearia  ramifiara, 
Ismene  Knightii,  HymenoeaUis  rotaia. 
Jsotoma  axillaris,  Lobelia  senecioides, 
Ijda  aneraoniflora,  Sparaxis.     I.  bicolor, 
SynnoUa,    I.  angubta,  He$perantJM,  I. 


purpnraaoens,  ZVicJk/nema.  Lcolefltina, 
T,  calestinum.  I.  quadrangula,  7*. 
qmadrangulum.  I.  ramiflora,  7*.  rami. 
JHorum.  I.  striota,  Babiana  angusli/olia, 
I.  villosa,  ^.  obtusi/olia, 
Ixora  Payetta,  7.  arborea.  I.  alba,  7. 
blanda,  I,  longi folia,  7.  fulgens,  I. 
coccinea  and  flammea,  7.  sMc/a.  I. 
fascioulata  and  spinosa,  OhomeUa,  I 
paniculata,  Pavetia  Indicts 

J. 

Jaoaranda  alba  and  echinata,  Bignonia. 
J,  tomentostit  B.moUis,  J.  rhombifo- 
lia,  J.Jilicifolia.  J.  ovalifolia,  J.  nUmo- 
sifolia, 

Jacqnemontia  yiolacea,  J»  canescens,  J. 
pentantha,  J,  violacea, 

Jasrainum  Wallichianum,  J,  pubigerum, 
J.  flexile,  J,  lorluosum, 

Jatropha  Lfflflingii  and  Manihot,  JonijpAa. 
J.  elastica,  Siphonia  Cuhuchn, 

Jehlia  fhchsioides,  Lopezia  macropkylla. 

Jonesia  pinnata,  J.  Asoca. 

Josepha  SLngxistAtBiigainvilhBa  spectabilis. 

Jossinia  orbiculata,  Mgrtus. 

Juglans  heterophylla  and  filieifolia,  J. 
regia  laciniata,  J.  amara,  compressa, 
obcordata,  porcina,  and  sulcaia,  Carya, 
J.  squamosa  and  alba,  C.  alba,  J.  an- 
gustifolia  and  olivieformis,  O,  oHva- 
formis. 

Jnniperus  Canadensis,  7.  communis  Cana- 
densis,  J.  nana,  J.  communis  nann,  J. 
Suecica,  J,  communis  Suecica.  J.  aipina, 
J.  sabina  aipina.  J.  prostxata  and 
repens,  7.  sabina  prostraia.  J.  tanaa. 
riscifolia,  7.  sabina  tamariscifoUa.  J. 
Caroliniana,  J.  Virginiana,  J.  vulgaris 
finticosa,  J.  communis  vulgaris,  J.  con:- 
munis  erecta,  7.  communis  vulgaris.  J. 
Lusitanica,  J.  sabina  cupress\folia,  J. 
elata,  Dacrydium. 

Justicia  flayiooma,  7.  calytricha,  J.  ob- 
longata, J.  nodosa.  J.  tinctoria,  7.  Box- 
burghiana.  J.  pulcberrima,  Aphelandm 
cristata.  J.  Gaugetica,  Asystasia  Core- 
mandeliana.  J.  picta  alba,  CfraptophyU 
lum  hortense  album.  J.  flava,  Barleria, 
J.  guttata,  Phlogucanthus  gutlalus.  J. 
thyrsitiora,  P,  tlhyrsiflorus,  J.  glabra, 
Bhapidospora, 


Eadsnra   propinqua,   Bpfutrwtema   prom 

pinquum. 
KaulfuiiSia  ciliata,  Felicia  tenella. 
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CennedjA  oordnta,  Gomptoniaiia,  macro- 
phylla,  monophylla,  and  ovata,  Harden- 
hernia.  K.  latitblia,  K.  ovaia,  K.  gta- 
brata  and  pannosa,  ZtcAjra.  KLdilaiata, 
Z.  uricea  and  K,  inophylla, 

Kleinia  toinentosa,  Cacalifi  Haworthiu 

Klagia  Notoniana,  Wi^fenia, 

Koiphovia  aloides  and  uvaria,  Tritoma 


vvaria. 


Koozia  cor7iDbo<ta,  K,  Sumatrentu,    BL 

nmbellata,  K,  teres. 
Kodda-pail,  PuUa  ilratiotetm 


Lacatbea  florida,  OorHonia  puhesrens. 

Lafoensia  Vandeiliana,  L.  microphylla, 

Laraarckia  dentata,  Elaodendron  atutrale, 

Lanaria  plumosa,  Argolasia, 

Langeria  hiisuta  and  odorata,  Ouettardia, 
L.  lucida,  (7.  Uicida  and  Stenosiomum 
lucidum, 

Lasiopetalam  parparemn,  Thomasia  pur- 
purea. L.  triphyllam,  T.  Iriphylla,  L. 
arborescens,  Sleringia  platyphyUa, 

Jjosiorhiza  rosea,  Chabrma  runcinata, 

Latania  Chinensis,  L.  Borhonica. 

Lalhyras  fruticosuH,  Ooitntlia  lomentoaa. 
L.  Bithynious,  Vieia  BUhynica. 

Laums  Borbonica,  Carolineruis.  L.  persea, 
Peraea  jfraiissima,  L.  Beiolgota,  Cu- 
lilaban,  and  Malabatram,  Cinnamomum. 
L.  giauoa,  C.  glaucwn,  L.  gracilis, 
C,  gracUe,  L.  montana,  C.  montanum* 
L.  nidda,  O.  nitiduru  L.  oasuia,  O. 
cattia  and  vemum,  L.  cinnamoinum, 
C  cassia  and  vernum,  L.  duloe  and 
Bormanni,  C,  duUe. 

Lavandula  formosa,  L.  pinnata  puhescens, 
L.  camoaa,  Anisochihis, 

Lavatera  Empedoolis,  L.fiava*  L.  un- 
dalata,  L,  pseudo-olbia. 

Lawsonia  inermis,  L.  alba.  L.  spinosa, 
L.  purpurea, 

Lebeckia  nuda,  Indlgofera. 

Ltidura  Gnenlandicum,  L.  Canadense.  L. 
buxifolium,  Ammyrsine  buxifoUu, 

Leimanthum.    See  Zyoadenus. 

Leiopliyllum  thymbifolium,  Ammyrsine 
buxi/olia, 

Lenticala  palastrin,  Pistia  siratiotes. 

Leontice  thaliotroides,  Caulophyllum, 

Leontopodium  vulgare,  L.  Helveticum, 

Lepidium  oppositifolium,  JBunomia  oppo- 
sitijblia,  L.  prooumbena,  Hutchinsia. 
L.  alpinnm,  H.  alpina,  L.  calyoinum, 
S.  calycina.    L.  petrseum,  ff.  pelreea. 

Leptanlhes  temformMMt^ierantheraaeuta. 

Lcptarrheua  pyrolKl'oiia,  Huzi/raga, 


Leptochilns  axillaris,  Ogmnopieris 

tinfUttfsiitl 

Leptospennom  grandifoliam,  L.  grmmJU 
fiorum.  L.  ambiguum,  Meinmiderm  o^ 
rifoUus. 

Leptostegia  lacida,  Ony^uum  L^eidumL 

Leschenauitia  Baxterii,  L.  etblaim. 

Lenpedeza  reticalata,  L,  violmema  refics. 
lata,  L.  sessiliflora,  X.  violaoea  se«««fi- 
fiora,  Ifc  hirta,  h.  vUluuu  L.  dif«r- 
gens,  L.  violttcea  divergent, 

Lettaomia,  Argyreia. 

LeaoadendroD  graadiflonun,  Lememper' 


Leuceria  ranoinata,  Ohahrmu     I^ 

cioideti,  Trixis. 
Leucograpfaia    laminm    and    Togeliaaa, 

Brillantaisia  Owarientu. 
Leuoojom  maritimam   minaa,  M^temm* 

lUorea.    L.  aatamnalis,  Aeis.     L.  r»- 

seum,  J.  roaraa.    JL  triehopbyUimiyJ. 

iriehophyllus. 
Leucopogon  parvifloras,  L.  SieheL 
Leuoosceptrum  oannm,  Clerodendrom  les- 

cotce^rwau 
Leuoothde  nerii folia  and  onsslfolia,  Ja- 

drtmieda  neritfoUa, 
Lightfooda  tenella,  L,  LoddigesiL 
Ligastioam  levistienm,  Levitii 

naU.    h.  Nepalenae,  L.  tyiemta 
Liliom  folgena.  It,  airo-samgi 

aatnmnale,  L.  CarolimammmL,    L.  ape- 

dosiaaimum,  L.  eximiian,     L.  )aiiciio> 

lium,  X.  tpedostum.    Ix  landfoliani  ro- 

aenm,    L.    speeiosMm   ptmcUtmrnu     I. 

Pennsylranicnm,    L.    MpedahUe.     L 


Thomsoniannm,  X.  roseinm.  L.  eor- 
difoUam,  X.  gigoMiettmi,  I*.  Kaiou 
achatkense,  FritiUaria  loaofoiote.  L 
pudioam,  F.  jmdiea, 

Limodoram  altum,  BUtia  vereemmda.  L. 
ebumeum,  Angrmcumu  L.  taberosooL, 
CaiopogoH  puichelUis. 

Limonia  pentaphylla,  Clamaentu  L.  laa- 
reola,  Skimmia  Japtmica. 

Limonium  monophjUam,  ^IoZshIm  mmm^ 
phyUa, 

Linaria  spedota,  X.  bipnrtUm,  I*,  atiicia, 
X.  MoHspessmlana, 

Dndemia  Japoniea,  Mmxma  rugatmM. 

Lindsiea  enaifdia  and  beterophylla, 
SchizoUmuu  L.  teniiifolia,  OdgmgoUmn 
Unu^oUwau  L.  lobulosa,  SynrnphU- 
bium  lobulotmn.  L.  pectiuata,  8.  jmci*- 
maiuam,  L.  reoanrata,  niienay  and  aor* 
pens,  8.  recuriKUwm. 

Sinningia  calycina,  Ccmradia., 

Linnin  perenne,  X.  Anglicmm  and  5i^»fi 
cam.  L.  lenuifoliam  bicoior,  X*. 
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Zm  Angmtifoliara  decumbens,  L.decmiM- 
bent.  L.  angustifoliam,  L.  marginatum, 
h,  AnstriaouiOf  X.  Sibiriatm  and  $qua' 
muhsum, 

Ijparia  graminifolia,  eapitata,  hireata, 
kavigata,  myrtifolia,  serieea,  teres,  to- 
mentosa,  nmbellifera,  Testita,  and  ▼!!• 
losa,  Priesileya, 

Liquidambar  oiientale,  L,  tmberht, 

I^quiritia  offidoalis,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra, 

LLsyanthus  longifolins,  Leianthus  long\fo- 
lius  and  Tachia  longt/olia,  h.  ophio- 
rhiza,  Metternichia  prineipit,  h.  cordi- 
foliiis,  Tachia  cordifoUa,  L.  exaertus, 
T.  Swartzii,  L.  glaacifoliaSi  X.  Rut- 
gelUanus.  L.  trifidas  and  tetragonus, 
L.  acutanguluM*  L.  angustifolius,  L. 
KuMtkn, 

liithospermnm  canescens,  BatMchia,  L. 
hirtum,  B.  Chneliau  L.  latiloliam,  L, 
officinale  latifoUtim, 

Litsea  citrifoHa,  Tetramihera  apetaia,  L. 
Zeylanica,  T.  trinerv'u, 

Lioasa  tricolor,  L.  nitida.  L.  ambrosias- 
folia,  L.  hispida,  L.  acanthifolia,  L, 
Placet .  Im  Pentlandica  and  iateriiia, 
Cajophora*  I*.  Tolubilis,  Hcyphanihiu 
yrandiJlorvM^  l^^^^ssMtA^  Blame nbackia 
insignit. 

Lobelia  eiinoides,  L*  eampanuhidet,  L. 
Goodenioides,  L,  Clojftoniana.  h.  ma 
culata,  L,  rugutoton  L.  peUtinoalata, 
L.  Simsii,  L.  Surinamenns,  Siphocam- 
pylos.  L.  gigantea,  8.  giganietts,  L. 
specalam,  Monoptu  conspicua.  L.  Ion. 
gi  flora,  Sippobruma  longiflornu^  L.  ar. 
gnta,  polyphylla,  and  purpurea,  Tupn. 
L.  giganteaaod  salicifolia,  T,  salidfoUa, 
L.  tupa,  T.  FeuUlei.  L.  cardainines  and 
Yoiubiiis,  Cyphia.  L.  Begonieefolia  and 
eorymbosa,  Pratia,  L.  concolor,  P. 
erecta.  L.  onidentata  and  variifolia, 
Paratiranthue,    L.  latea,  P.  simplex, 

Loiselearia  procambens,  Ckamaledon, 

Lomaria  antarotica,  L,  alpina,  L.  obtasi- 
folia,  obtusa,  aetigera,  and  zamioides, 
L.  Magellanica.  L.  anrita,  Chilensis, 
and  ornifolia,  L.  vestiia,  L.  limoni folia, 
8orbifolia,and  spondifolia,  SienochUena, 
L.  ftiiformis  and  propinqu%  S.  hetero- 
morpha, 

Loncbitis  hirsnta,  LUobrocMa. 

Lonicera  Sibirica,  L,  alpigena  Sibirica.  L. 
campaniflora,  L,  nigra  campanifiora,  L. 
glabratum,  Caprifolium  Chitiense.  L. 
caprifolium,  C.  Italica.  L.  Diervilla, 
Diervilla  lutea.  L.  nympboricarpua, 
Sgmphoricarpiis  vulgaris. 

ItOpezia  grandiflora,  L,  macrophylUu 


Lopboapennnm  rhodockiton,  L,  aitw-iai*- 

gaineum^ 
LMranthua    floribandua,    Nngttia  fiati' 

bunda, 
Lotus  diffusus,  Z.  angugiiuimyu,    L.  de- 

cumbens,   £.  ForslerL    L.    pinnaiua, 

Hotackia  bicolor.    L.  sericeus,  H,  PuT' 

thiana,    L.  australis,  Carmickaelia.    L. 

bifloms  and  siliquosns,  Tetragonolobut, 

L.  oonjugatus.  T.  biflorua  and  conju* 

gatus,  L.  tetragonoloUus,  T.purpureta, 

L.  hirstttaa,  Dorycnium  furnUum.     L. 

rectus,  D.  rectum.    L.  dorycuiuin,  D, 

Mtiff'ruticosum.  L.  tomentusos,  sericeus, 

and  affinis,  2>.  tomentosum, 
Loxotis  Zeylanica,  Bhyncoglossum  Zey- 

Umicum, 
Ludia  tuberculata,  L,  tessiliflora,   L.  he- 

terophylla,  Prockia  theaformit, 
Ludovia  funifera,  Carludovica. 
Lnninitzera  ocymoides,  Motehoima, 
Luuaria  annna,  L.  biennis, 
Lupinaster  pencapbyllum,  Trifolium  lupi» 

naster,    L.  oblongifolium,  2^.  purpuras' 

cens. 
Lychnis  bracbypetala,  L.  apetaia  pauci- 

flora,    L.  Pyrenaica,  Agrostemma. 
Lycium  camosum,  L,  rigidum. 
Lycopodium  apolhecium,  L,  Brazillense, 

L.  Helveticum,   L,  denticulatum,     L. 

oospidatum,  L.  cordatum,    L.  umbro- 

Bum,  L,  plumosum. 
Lygodinm  dichotomnm,  L,flexuosum, 
Lysimachia  quadrifolia,  L.  longifolia, 
Ly thrum  Kennedyanum,  L.  alalam.    L. 

diffusum,  X.  lanceolahtm. 


Macrsea,  Viviania, 

Macrochilus  Fry  an  us,  MUtonia  spectabilis, 

Maorocnemum     cuccineum,     lUusatenda 

coccinea. 
Madia  mellosa  and  visoosa,  M,  saliva. 
Mesa  tomentosa,  M.  macrophylla. 
Magnolia  gracilis   and  Yalau,  M,  am- 

spicua,    M.  tomentosa,  M,  Kobns,    M. 

umbrella,    M,  tripetala,      M.  pumila, 

Talawna.      M.  odoratissioia,  T,  Can^ 

dollii. 
Mahemia  odorata,  M.  glabrata.  M.  Bar- 

chellii,  M.  grandi/lora,  M.  grandiflora, 

Hermannia, 
Mahonia  nervosa  and  glumacea,  Berberit 

nervosa*    M.  Japonica,  B,  Bealei, 
Malaxis  caudata,  Brassia, 
Malesherbia  ooronata,  M.  linearifoUa, 
Malpighia  punicifolia,  Jf.  bifiora,     M. 

oanesceus,   glandulifera,   and    nitidai 
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Bunchotia,  M.  altissima,  ooriacea, 
erassifolia,  laoida,  Moureila,  pallida, 
verbascifolia,  and  volabilis,  Bifrtonima. 
M.  macropbylla,  S.  nervosa, 

Malva  alceoides,  Jf.  Moreniu  M.  sco- 
paria,  Jf.  tcabra,  M.  reflexa,  M.  Iri- 
dactylilei,  M.  Caroliniana,  Modiola  aod 
Sphgralcea,  M.  abatiloides,  angasti- 
folia,  deoambens,  elegans,  obtnsiloba, 
prostrata,  and  umbellata,  Spharalcetu 

Mammiliaria  ciespiiosa,  Cttcttu  dentua 
(Mammiliaria).  M.  straminea,  C. 
Jlavescens  ( Mammiliaria) .  H.  stellarisi 
C,  stellata  ( Mammiliaria). 

Manettia  cordifolia,  AT.  glabra^ 

Maugifera  glauca,  ElaocUndron. 

Manglilla  Canariensis,  Myrtine.  M.  Mil- 
leriana,  M.  miiis. 

Mangos  tana  Garcinia,  Oarcinia  mango- 
Stan  a. 

Manalea  eordata,  fcetida,  and  villosa, 
Chanostoma.  M.Lispidaand  oppositi- 
folia,  C.  hispida.  M.  pedunculata,  pin- 
natifida,  and  violacea,  Lyperia, 

Maranta  zebrina,  Calathea.  M.  oomosa, 
Phrynium  comosum, 

Marica  iridioide^,  Sisyrinchiutn  BermudU 
anttm,  M.  iridifolia,  8.  iridifoUum.  M. 
plicata,  8,  plicatum,  M.  giadiata,  Bo- 
bartia, 

Marrubium  affine,  If.  Uonumides.  M. 
apulum,  M.  vulgare  lanatum. 

Martynia  annua,  M.  proboscidean 

Massonia  pustulata,  JU,  scubra. 

Mathiola  scabra,  Ouettarda, 

Maxillaria  placanthera,  M,  viridU.  M. 
macrophyila,  Skinneri,  tetragona,  aro- 
matica,  Barringtonis,  costuta,  cruenta, 
and  Deppii,jLyca<le.  M.  galeaia.  Aero- 
per  a  Loddigesii.  M.  SteeUi,  Scuticaria, 
M.  citrina  lentiginosa,  Rollissonii,  Sta- 
pelioideSy  and  zanthina,  Promen<Ba. 
M.  atro- purpurea,  aureo-fulva,  and 
vitellina,  Bifrenaria,  M.  Brocklebursti- 
ana,  HouUetia.  M.  Waireana,  l¥<ur. 
reana  tricolor,    M.  cristata,  Paphinia. 

MecoDopsis  petiolata,  M.  diphylUi, 

Medeola  asparngoides,  Myrsiphyllum, 

Medicago  tricycla,  M.  striata.  M.  pu- 
bescens,  M,  Hornemanniana,  M.  he- 
lix, M.  lavis.  M.  lupulina  anguiculata, 
Jtf.  mniocarpa. 

Medusa  mi^or,  Euphorbia  caput  Medusa. 

Megasea  ciliata,  Saxi/raga  ligulata. 

Melaleuca,  AUartea,  M.  parvitiora,  M. 
deeussata.  M.  canescens  and  tomen- 
tosa,  M.  ificana.  M.  Cajaputi,  M. 
minor.  M.  epacridea,  M.  stypheloides, 
M.  discolor,  M.  Uiymi/oliu, 


Melanthi'im  Yirginicam,  Zygadi  wi.  II. 
hybridam,  latifoliam,  and  moemosnui, 
Z.  hybridum,  M.  monoiciim  and  poiy- 
gamum,  Z.  monoicum,  M.  eveomoi- 
des,  Androcymbium.  M.  monopetaluB, 
Wurmbea  campamdata,  M.  spioatnai 
W.  purpurea, 

Melastoma  Malabathrica,  M»  macraeurpu, 
M.  granulosa,  Lasiandra  Fontaueaiaua, 
M.  Bubtriplinervium,  Heteromoata,  H. 
nivea,  Heterotrichmn  fttoetoR.  M.  ar 
borescens,  Loreya.  M.  Fothergilla,  JH- 
plochita  and  Chittnwu  M.  Tamooia, 
JD.  8wartziana  and  C.  Tamtmiu,  M. 
Nepalensis,  Osbeckia.  M.  Osbeeki- 
oides,  0.  CMnensis,  M.  aqnatieft  and 
discolor,  Acioti*.  M.  pnrpnraacens, 
Osseea,  M.  acinodendron,  graadiibtu, 
Invigata,  and  trinervia,  Mieoniu.  M. 
purpurea,  M.  purpunucensm  M.  trital- 
yia,  Aficroiicia  bivalviM.  M.  albicans  and 
pyramidalis,  Chitonia.  M.  SwaiUiana, 
6\  TamonieL  M.  discolor,  Trtnuyym, 
M.  tetrandra,  T.  discolor  and  Mummm 
tetrandra,  M.  heteronudJiiy  Piavma. 
M.  villosum,  P.  villosa, 

Melilotus  Sibirica,  Medicago.  M.  braefay- 
loba,  M,  brachycarpa. 

Melissa  alUssima  and  cordifolia,  JT.  ofi^ 
cinalis  villosa.  M.  alba,  Ne]petu  Cr««. 
lico.     M.  grandifiora,  CalamtHlkti. 

Mellooa  tuberosa  and  Peraviana,  Ba»eiU 
tuberosum 

Melocactus  Beslen,  Oaetui  plaeentifitrmis 
(Malocactus). 

Melvillea  speciesa,  Cuphea  MeioilUu 

Meniscium  proUferum,  Goniopieris  fir^- 
lifera. 

Menispermum  Yirginieom,  Jf.  Cemademwe 
lobata.  M.cocculus,Coccif^s/'liURMefu. 
M.fenesiratum,  Cosciniunsfem^trmtmm, 

Mentha  rivalis,  M.  arvmsu.  M.  borvalis, 
M.  Canadensis  glahrata^  M.  odorau, 
M.  citrata.  M.  CapenaiSv  Jf.  m/irriNi. 
M.  hirta,  M,  suavis,  M.  breTis(dcau 
and  laevigata,  M.  viridis.  M.  crispAU. 
M.  viridis  crispa.  M.  qaadiifoUa,  IMy- 
sophyUa.  M.  pamila  and  Torcidllau, 
D.  punula,     M.  anstralis,  MtcromeHm* 

Menyanthes  Americana,  Af.  ttiJoiieU* 
Americana.  M.  Indica  and  nympixtMdeag 
Villarsia, 

Merendera  montana,  Colckicum  w»st^ 
tanum, 

Meriana  spedosa,  Tocoyena  longiJUra^ 

Myrsine  Heberdenia,  Ardisia  excelsa, 

Mctrtensia.     See  Puuconajoa. 

MesembryaDtbemum  canescens,  Af .  jb«I- 
chellum,    M*  hirstttam^  Ji.  slrlimtmw^ 
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M.  bispidura,  M,  subhixpidum,  M.  Btel- 
J:iiiiiii,  Af.  gracile,  M.  CaiidoUii,  M. 
kclianthoides.  M.  pur{mreo-crocearn, 
M,  ituiilium.  M.  dimidiatam,  M.  laee- 
nuM.  M.  magnipiinctatam,  AT.  nobUe, 
H.  micranthum,  M.  jiaruiflarnm. 

If  espilus  grandiilora  and  Smithii,  JIT.  /o. 
baltt,  M.  tineari-«,  Cratagnt  crus-tjalli 
Utiearis,  M.  nana,  C.  crits-gatti  nana, 
M.  Constantinoiioiiiana,  0,  cocciuea 
NcapoHfana.  M.  Ja|jouica,  Eriohotrya, 
M.  cuila,  E.  ellipiicik  M.  Canadeu.tiH, 
Amelnnchitr  sanymnen.  M.  Amelan- 
•hier,  A.  valyarh.  M.  Dengalensis, 
Photinia  dubia.  M.  ootoneaster,  Ooio- 
neaster  vulgaris, 

Messersohmidtia  Caraoasana,  nmbellata, 
and  velatina,  Toitmeforlia. 

Metalasia  nmbellata,  Erglhropogon,  M. 
nniflora,  E,  tmbricaiut, 

Jletrosideroa  paaci flora,  Erem^a  pUosa. 
M.  floribnnda,  Aemena.  M.  lophoa- 
thos,  rngalosas  salignns,  apeoiosns, 
and  yiminaUs,  OtUlistemon,  M.  citrinns, 
C  ianceolatus,  M.  hiapidas,  Aitgopftora 
cordifoUa, 

Metroxylon  sagas,  Sagus  RumphiL 

Metcerniohia  princeps,  3f.  principii, 

Meum  fcsnioulum,  Anethum, 

Miohaaxia  deoandra,  M.  Imvlgata, 

Blioropera  pyrifolia,  A€.  Banktii. 

Miurosonim  irregulare,  Drynaria  irioidet. 

Microtis  pallida,  Aficritpera. 

Millingtonia  hortensis,  Bignonia  tuberosa. 

Miitoiya  Clowesii,  Bratsia, 

Mimosa  jaliflora,  ProsopU.  M.  polysta- 
chya,  Emtada,  M.  entada,  E.  mono- 
staehga,  M.  adenanthera,  plena,  and 
punctata,  Neplunia  plena,  M.  ptero- 
carpa,  Gagnebina  axillnrit,  M.  Hons- 
toni,  Inga.  M.  fagifolia,  7.  Burgoni 
and  Uturina.  M.  tortuosa,  Acacia  Bur- 
mttnniana.  M.  giraffioB,  A.coronillafolia. 
M.  nigricans,  A.  Rohriana,  M.  veni- 
ciilata.  A,  veriiciUala  angusta  and  ver- 
ticil/tUa  UUifolin. 

Himalas  propinqnan,  M.  glabraiun,  M. 
luteas,  M.  guitatus.  M.  perfoliatas, 
Leucocarpus  alaias,  M.  glutinosutf,  Di- 
placus. 

Mitella  reniformis,  M»  nvcfo.  M.  pen- 
tandra,  DntmmowUa  mitvlloide$. 

Modiola  Caroliniana,  deoumbens,  and 
prostrata,  Spharalcea. 

Molina  parviflora,  Baccharit,  M.  oanes- 
cens,  Cupaaia. 

Monarda  citriodora,  lit.  arUtat/i.  M.  Kal- 
mian  a,  M.  didyiwu  M .  affi  i j ih,  alU.ssi m a, 
lueJia,  obloijga,  parpiireu,  and  rugo^a, 


Jlf.  ftstulota.    M.  menthsefolia,  M,  fU* 

tulosn  Jhre^maculato,     M.  mollis,  if. 

Hslulosa  tnoUis, 
Monatalia  seoandiflora,  BetMphflbm  <#- 

rundijhrum, 
Monocera   lanceolata    and    grandiflora, 

Elmoearpus  grandi/lorus, 
Monsonia  speciona,  M.  pilosa.     M.  spi- 

nosa,  Sarcocaulon  Heritieri. 
Montia.     See  Wbiortia. 
Morssa  edulis  lutescens,   M,  Umgtfolia, 

M.lnrida.  pavoiiia,  tenuis,  and  trictiNfiis, 

VUuueuxm,  M.  tricaspis  lutea,  V.Btl- 

lendeni,    M.  tripetala,  V,  tripelalnidt'*, 

M.  unguioulata,   V,  unguicularis.     M. 

▼illosa,  F.  villoMtts.     M.  Uerberti,  O//. 

pella,    M.  gladiata  and  spatbacea,  B^^ 

bartia. 
Moms  Sinensis,  M,  alba  Tlaliea  and  aUta 

Sinensis.      M.  pnmila  and  nana,  M. 

alba  pttmila,     M.  PennsyWanica,   M, 

r¥bra.  M.  papjrrifera,  BroMsxoneiia.  M. 

Plnmieri  and  tinctoria,  Afaclura, 
Mamonya  adiantifoUa  and  Herbertiana, 

Disemma. 
Mnscari   moschatam   and   flavnm,   M» 

macrocarpttm. 
MosAcenda    lucalia,    LucHlia  gratisMima^ 

M.  spinosa.  Gardenia  armatn. 
Mucisia  speoiosa.  M.  araekiwiffen. 
Myosotis  obtusa,  Anchusa  Barreliiri.  M. 

macrophylla,    A»  myo8oUdifl"ra,      M* 

linifolia,  Heliotrffpium  liitljolmm.     M. 

lithospermifolia,  nipicola,  and  ^uavet)- 

lens,  M,  palastris, 
Myrica  CaroUnensis  and  Pennsylvanica, 

M,  cerifera  latifolia, 
Myristica  officinalis,  Af.  moschata, 
Myrobalanan  Fatnea,  Terminalia. 
Myrosma  cannefolia,  Phryniummyrosmm* 
Myrsine  retusa,  M.  Africana  ntusa. 
Myrtns    Ugni,    Eugenia,      M.  pimenta 

Pimenta  vulgaris,     M.  aoris,  coriaceo. 

and  pimentoides,  Myrcia. 

N. 

Nantilocalyx  hastatus,  Centrosolenia  brae^ 
tescens. 

Narcissas  radiifloms,  N.  angusli/oUuss 
N.  triandnis.  If.  cernuus.  N.  oriental'is, 
N,  citrinta,  N.  prascox,  N.  Italicus. 
N.  bicolor,  N,  hri/olius.  K.  Tazetta, 
N.  muUifiorus.  N.  triiobns,  N.  nutans, 
N.  calathinns,  N.obvnUuris  and  trilobus. 
N.  anicolor  and  nevins,  N.  papyraceus, 
N.  poetiouH  and  nn^alis,  N,  patellans. 
N.  moschatns.  N,  patuius,  N.  fen  talis, 
N.  pseud<f- narcissus,  N.  odorus  aud  Lri- 
partitus,  N,  trihlus. 
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Nanole*  adina,  Adina  ^hbljtora.  N. 
Gambler,  Unearia. 

Necaea  salicifolia,  Heimia. 

Neotris  peltata.  Cabomba  aqvatiea, 

Negundium  Americanum,  Ne^undofraxi- 
ni/oUum, 

Nematanthaa  Qtiillaminianai  OolumMa 
*plendtn9, 

Kemopantheff  fasoioularis,  N*  OaskaieruU, 

Neoitia  repens,  Ooodyera. 

Nepeta  patella,  N.  ymveolens.  N.  longi> 
Hora,  N.  Mumni.  K.  ainethystina, 
N.  nepetella.  N.  paniculata,  N.  Pan- 
nanica.  N.  Malabarica,  Anitomelet. 
N.  marifolia,  Calamintha  and  Micro- 
iHcrui, 

yeplirodinm  serra,  thelypteris,  filix-mas, 
Noveboracensis,  and  oreoptexis,  Las- 
traa.  N.Hemicordatum, X.«emicorfl^/a. 
N.  8pinulosam,  L.  spinulosa,  N.  de- 
compositum,  L.  decompoiita,  N.  elon- 
gatuiD,  L.  tlonfota.  N.  Goldifinum, 
X.  Ooldiana,  N.  margioale,  Z.  margi- 
nalis,  N.  proliferum,  Polyilichum.  N. 
punctilobiam,  SUolobium.  N.  aspie- 
nioides,  AspUnium  tUhyriwn,  N.  fiUz- 
foBmina,  A.  Afichanxl.  N.  Barometz, 
Cibotium,  N.  lanosum,  Ohnlanthes 
vestita.  N.  BanksifBfolium,  Otmunda 
and  Lattrma  Presliana. 

Neptania  polyphylla,  N,  pUna, 

Nerioe  latio&y#a,  Brumvigia  lueidtu 

Nerium,  Wrightia.  N.  coronarium,  Ta- 
bemmrnontofui  coronaria  Hvre-pleno*  N . 
tiuctoriam,  AUtonia  tcholarit. 

Neuronia  asplenioides,  OUandra  Wal- 
Uchii. 

Nioodana  nyotaginiflora,  Petunia,  N. 
BuaveolenR,  AT.  urululata. 

Nierembergia  linariaefulia,  N,  fiUetatlis. 
N.  pboenicea,  N,  violacea,  N.  inter- 
media, Petunia, 

Kiphobolos  camosas,  Drymoglotsym  car- 
nosum, 

Mothochlena  levis,  N.  tinuata.  N.  chei- 
lauthoides,  CheUanlKeit  microphylla.  N. 
disians,  hirta,  lanuginosa,  rufa,  tomen- 
tosa,  and  vestita,  Eriochanma. 

Numezia  fragrans,  Cham*edorea, 

Nupbar  minima,  N.  pumifa. 

Nuttallia  Involucrata,  Malva, 

Nycterium  Amazonium,  Fontanesiannm, 
and  rostratum.  Solatium.  N.  lobatum, 
S.  heterandrum,  N.  cordifolium,  8,  ve$- 
ptfrtilio, 

liymphiea  stellata,  N.  ceeruUa.  N.  cah- 
lara,  N,  cyanea.  N.  escnlenta,  N,  edulis. 
N.  odorata  minor,  N.  minor.  N.  ce- 
rule%  N.  9cui{joiia.    N.  lotus,  N.  Atma- 


xonum  and  thermaUg,  If .  VUMa  and 
faetida,  N.  Amazonum,  N.  adveiia  unl 
lutea,  tfuphoT, 
Nyasa  aqnatica,  N.  biflora.  N.  capitati, 
N.  candican$,  N.  d«fiitictilA*A  lutd  u>- 
mentoaa,  N.  grandidentaia,  H.  syh*. 
tisBi  N»  vHUwu 

Obesia.    See  Stafelia. 

Ochna  Hquarrosa,  O.  obttuaim^     O.  Zeyla* 

nica,  Qomphea. 
Ocymum   caiyopbyllatnm,    O.   hasnUam 

glabratum.    0.  tbyrsiflomni,  O.  bault- 

cum  thyrtifionan.     O.  coniifoliiiiik,  0. 

Bojeri.    0.  grandiflnniiii,  0.filamral»- 

nan,   0.  aspemm,  Orthotipkom  o^prno. 
Odontoglossum  Bicionense,  ZygopeimUm 

AJricoKum,    0.  Clowesii,  Bi 
(EnopUa  volabilis, 

B,  lineatuM, 
(Enotheraambigna,  (S., 

(£.  alata,  (E,  Missouriensis.   OS.  striata, 

(E.  nocturna.   (E.  undalAt%  CE.  odt^ntix. 

(£.  pinnatifida,  (E.  PurtkU,  n'?.mm*"t*, 

(F.  sinuata  minima.     CB.  rhuocttpa, 

(S.  triloba. 
Olea  undnlata,  O.  Capfluts  wtrfalfg,    a 

Europsa,  0.  taXiiw. 
Omphalobium  Scbotii,  SehoHa  lai^^Ba. 
Oncidium  juncifoliam,  O,  CcboiUtL 
Onobrychia  orientaliai   O.  ronuite.     0. 

picta,  O.  MickausU, 
Onodea  nnda,  Lomaria, 
Ononis  frutiooba,  O^/rytieoea  microyfcjfMa, 

O.  barbata,  O,  minnUuimam 
Onopordon  deltoidftnin,  Cardtna  atr^&' 

eyhlihe. 
Onosfma  aranaiiiiint  0«  achioidf  aitmm 

rium, 
Onofitachya  malaeophyllnm,  Cotfledmu 
Onychinm  Krebsii,  ScotopenAmtm. 
Operculaiia    aspera    and    diphjlla,    (k 

hispida, 
Ophiopteria  verticillata,  OUoMdra  iicm- 

formis. 
Ophrya  monorchia,  fferminivrnt.    O.  al- 

plna,  JET.  alpinum, 
Opantia  bamilis,  0.  horrida^    O.  giooa- 

rata,  O.  hngisplna. 
Orbea.    See  Stapsua. 
Orchis  parriflora,  O.  acuminata.    0.  p»> 

lostiis,  0.  laxifiora,     O.  Kivini,  O.  m^ 

Utarii  vera.     0.  Cyiilli,  O.  proviMeiatiMm 

O.  Schleicheri,  O.  stxmbucima.    O.  si* 

milia,  O.  tephroeanthoe,    O.  lephnisaiw 

thos,  O.vndttlatlfoUa  and  mocrv.     O. 

folioHa,  Hubenaria  alata*     O* 

Bmiaieam 
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OrigAnnm  Btoloniferum,  O,  wulgam,    O. 

hamile,  O.  vulgare  humiU.     O.  Greti- 

oura  and  megastaohyura,    O,  vulgar* 

yrismaticum.  0.  oblougatnm  and  virens, 

O,  vulgare  virens, 
Oroithogalam  Bohemioam,  Oagea  Bohe- 

micii,     0.  lateam,   Q.  bracUolarU  and 

JaaciaUarU.  0.  pygmeam,  G.  pygmma. 

O.  minimum  and  arvense,  O.  stellarU. 

O.  striatum,  Q.  ttriala.    O.  oniflonun, 

G.  uniflora, 
Ornuhopns  tetraphyllaa,  MyriadewtM, 
Omitrophe  oominiaand  seirata,  ScknUde- 

lia. 
Orobos  Ghnelini,  O.  iaeteug.    O.  tomen- 

10809,  Oourtetia  tomentosa. 
Orthostemma  paniculata,  Oxy$portu 
Osbeokia  grandiflora,  MelasUnna  elongata, 
Osmunda  orispa,  AUownu,    O.  humilis 

and  philliti^,  Anemia,  0.  Caroliniana, 

Woodwardia  angusti/olia,     O.  lunaria, 

Botrychium,      O.    procera,    Lomaria. 

O.  strathiopteriBy  SiriUhiopteris   Get- 

manica, 
Othonna  flabellifolia,  O.  virginetu 
Oiostemma  lacnnosa,  Hoya, 
Oxalis  oaprina,  O.  cemua.    0.  arraoacha, 

O.  erenata.    0.  rabens,  O,  microphyUa. 

O.  floribonda,  O.  rotea,    O.  Martiana, 

O.  urbUu.  0.  rosea,  0.  variabilis  Simtii, 
Ozyanthus  speoioBas,  O.  tubiflorus. 
Oxycoocos  erythrocarpos,  0.  erectvi,    O. 

hispidulas,  Phaleroearput  serpgllifolia, 
Ozyiropis  Gmelini,  O.  longirottra,  O.  aor- 

dida,  O.  UraUntii, 


Pieonia  Malcoya,  P.  aJthiflorafesta,  P.  1a- 
siniata,  P.  anamakL  P.  Taiarica,  P. 
paradoxa  JiTnbriaUi,  P.  Daharicat  P. 
tritemata,    P.  sessiliflora,  P.  viUouu 

Pallasia  halimifolia,  EnceUa  catisscena, 
P.  grandiflora,  E,  halimtfolia. 

Pancratium  Amboinense,  EurycUs  Am- 
boinensu,  P.  aurantinm,  Stenumesson 
Jtavum,  P.  Amanoffis,  Itmene.  P.  ca- 
lathium,  /.  nutans,  P.  incamatum, 
Coburguk  incamata,  P.  Inteum,  Chli- 
danthus  fragrans*  P.  Mezicanum,  P. 
meu^folium  and  HymenocalHs  adnata 
Uiorahs.  P.  Caribseum  and  declinatum, 
JEf.  Caribaa,  P.  rotatum,  H.  rotala. 
P.  Rpeciosum,  H.  speciosa, 

Fapaver  Burseri,  P.  alpinym.  P.  pul- 
oherrimum,  P.  bracteatum,  P.  auran- 
tiacom,  P,  Pyrenaicum.  P.  alpiuum, 
P.  Pyrenaicwn  puniceum,  P.  Oiym- 
piftum,  P.  pUoswm.    P.  Cambrioa,  Me- 


Parkeria  aoroetioboides,  Orypiogi 
Parkia  biglobosa,  P.  A/ricana. 
Pasaerina  Tarton-raira  and   thymete's 

Daphne,    P.  villosa,  J),  tomentosa,    P. 

oonglomerata,  LaehneML, 
Passiflora  lynafolia,  P,  cuneata,    P.  pal. 

mata,   P.  Jilamentosa.    P.  glauca,  P, 

stipuiata,     P.  adiantifolia    and   Her- 

bertiana,    Disemma,       P.     perfoliata, 

Murueuya.    P.  murucuya,  M.  ocelltUit. 

P.  peduncutaris,  Tucsonia,    P.  saiigiii. 

nea  and  quadriglanduLosa,  2'.  saugui- 

nea, 
Pateraonia  glauca,  P.  longiseapa, 
Patrinia  nudiuscuia,  P.  intermedia,    P. 

serratulifolia,  P.  scabiosmj'olia,  P.  coro- 

nata,  P,  Bibirica, 
Panllinia  Asiadca,  ToddaHa  aeuleata 
Pavetta  Indica,  P.  arenosa,    P.  alba,  P. 

Indiea,    P.  fcetidisBima,  Ernodea  mon- 

tana.    P.  Javanica,  Ixoru, 
Pavia  hybrida,  P.  discolor,   P.  parviilora, 

P.  macrostachya,    P.  handlis,  P,  rubra 

humilis, 
Pedicularis  asplenifolia,  P.  airo-rfthens, 
Pekea  tuberculosa,  Caryocar  tnmen/osum. 
Pelargonium  australe,  P.  glomeraUim, 
Pentarapbia  longifiora,  Conradla, 
PentstemoQ  Bradburii,  P.  gvandijloritm, 

P.  elegans,  P,  pvlehellitm.    P.  Mexi- 

canuB,  T^tranema  Mexicana, 
Perdidnm  Brasiliense,  7}rixis  auriculata, 

P.roseum,  Qhabresa  runcinata,  P.  Cbi* 

lease,  Ch^.anthera  Chilensis. 
Pereira  medioa,  Ooscinium  fenestraiym, 
Peigularia  glabra,  Vallaris  pergulana. 
Pehpbragmos  dependens  and  nniflortts, 

Cantua    buxifolia,    P.  flezuosus    and 

pyrifolia,  C,  pyrifoKa, 
Periploca  linearis,  Microloma  lineare, 
Peristeria  Barker!  and  'Humboldui,  Aei* 

neta, 
Pemettya  pbillyresefolia,  P.  ang%utifoVuu 
Petrooaiya  campeatns,  ParinaHum  cam- 

pestre. 
Petunia  pbcenioea,  P.  intermedia. 
Peucedanum  obtusifolium,  Ferula  abtn, 

sifolia.    P.  Sibirioum.  B\  Sibtrica. 
Pbaca,  Astragalus.    P.  Flohdana,  Glotli' 

diitm  Floridanum,   P.  membrauaeea,  P, 
alpina  Dahurica, 
Pbacelia  parviflora,  Nemophila, 
Pbalangium,  IVatsonia.  P.  virgatom,  No. 

Una  Georgiana, 
Pbarium  fistulosum,  Bessera  Herberti. 
Philadelphus    gracilis,   P.  hirsutus.     P. 
Nepalensis,  P.  tomentosus.    P.  grandi* 
florus,  P.  verrucosus. 
Pbiiibertia  gi-acilis,  P.  gran«U/lanm 
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PliiSyrra  ^rirgata*  P.  {Mifjff  (Aifte.  P.  Hi- 
cifolia,  JP.  tpinoM.    P.  robasU,  OUa, 

Phloniis  Samia,  P.  Wcolor.  P.  Cretioa, 
JP.Jtrmffimea  Oretiea,  P.  rotundifolia, 
P.  lialica.  P.  miorophyUA,  P.  ia»ala. 
P.  salvUefolia,  P.  purpurea.  P.  luna- 
rifolia  BuwelUaDa,  P.  iStftttfiliaiui.  P. 
Tirena,  P.  vUeoaa,  P.  leonurofl,  IiM- 
ifi/tf.    P.  leonitia,  L.  waia. 

Phlox  amoena,  P.  pitoM  onuv/io.  P.  ato- 
kmifera,  P.  r^ptont.  P.  orasaifolia,  P. 
rfptaiw  croMf/bJM.  P.  8oabra»  P.  iStcA- 
mojuiu     P.  loDgiflora,  P.  <an<i/Iara. 

Phjoella  ignea  glauca,  P.  glauca,  P. 
obtasa,  PAtfAtuuMfo.  P.  ohJoracea, 
P.  eUorocro. 

Phjlioa  pabeeoens,  P.  espttata.  P.  «rio- 
phora,  P.  fialuift  mopAm.  P.  oordata, 
dioiea,  myrdfolia,  and  thymifoUa, 
Soulangia,    P.  radiata,  Staavitu 

Pliyllaathna  kirganelia,  KtrgmeUa  tie- 
ffOHM.  P.  linearis,  XylophjflUu  P. 
oeramiooa,  X,  iangifoUa,  P.  arbosoola, 
X  tpeeioaa.  P.  aDgustifoUos  and  epi 
phyUanthns,  X.  anguztifyUa,  P.  falcar 
tna,  X  falaUa,  P.  laiifolios,  X,  laU- 
foiia,  P.  emblica,  Emblica  i^fficiHalU. 
P,  raoemoflUB,  E,  racemosa. 

Phylogyne  minor,  Nardssut  pusiUus, 

l^bymatanthns  tricolor,  PtUurgonium. 

rhysematium,  Woodiia, 

Phyteuma  atriotam  and  ^rgatnm,  P.  li- 
moniifoUum,  P.  cordatuiQ ,  P.  orbiculare. 
P.  brevifolium,  P.  orbiculare  decipiem. 
P.  elliptioum,  P.  orfricu/are  giganteum, 
P.  OTatiim,  P.  Seheuchzeru 

Pioea.    <9m  Pimub. 

Pierardia  sapida,  P.  <Iiilctt. 

Pilosa  incisa,  HeUophila  arahoidet. 

Pinna  palostris,  P.  australit.  P.  Lemo- 
niana,  P.  pinaster  Lemoniana,  P.  ru- 
bra, P.  rennOM.  P.  cedrus,  CedrttM 
JAbanL  P.  Dammara,  Dammara  orien- 
ialis,  P.  lanoeolaU,  Cunnin^Aamta 
Sinensis. 

Piriqueta  raeemosa,  Tumertu 

Plscidia  erythrina,  P.  Carthaginentis,  P. 
longifolia,  Daubentonia, 

Pistacia  lentiKcus  Massiliensis,  P.  Untts- 
cus  angutt\foUus,  P.  officinarura,  P. 
vera,  P.  reticulata,  P.  vera  J^arbonen- 
tis. 

Pitcaimia  coarctata,  Puya  ChUentis* 

Pittospomm  hirsutum,  P,  hirlum, 

PUnera  aquatica,  P.  Gmelini. 

Piantago  aqnatiea,  Pistia  straliotes. 

Platanus  acerifolia,  P,  orientalis  acerifo- 
tta.     P.  cuneata,  P.  orientalis  cuneala. 

Platylobimn  scolopendrium,  Bossiaa,  P. 


laneeolatiim  and  ovatom,  B.  ftftm^ 

phglUu 
Platyloma  ealomelanoa,  AUomnnu,     P, 

cordata,  A.  eordeOMs* 
Plectranthna    raUonndiia,    Orihonflkm, 

P.  asper,  O.  asperut,     P.  Iradcons. 

Ooleui,    P.  aeatellarioidee,  C  BlmmgL 

P.  barbfttos  and  ForakaUii,    Char- 

haJtuM*   P.moiiaohoniiii,  Ocymmm  saae- 

Pleione  maonlata,  Ottioggna. 

Pleopeltia  unda,  Ihgt^aria  wesqmipedaBiu 

Pleroma  glomerata,  Osbedaa^  P.  boloae- 
rioenm,  Lfuiamdra  argemtea,  P.  FoBia- 
neaii,  L.  Fontanesiasuu 

Pleurothallis  ooooinea,  Badri^mexia  se- 
eiinda. 

Plumieria  tricolor,  P.  Kariu  P.  Gonaai, 
P«  Lamhertiana. 

Pod&^a  alpina,  7%ermop8is  Corgamemm, 
P.  iupinoidea^  T.  Unceoiaia.  P.  bidtjca, 
P.  argeatea^  P.  obcordata,  Hef  mmm. 
P.  oniflora,  Sapiiria  Umceoiatm, 

Podanthe.    See  Stapklia. 

PodooarpQS  asplenifotiaa,  PhgUodadms 
rhombaidaUs,  P.  drupacea  and  eoda- 
eea,  Cephalotaxus  drupacea. 

Podolobinm  eqnifolinm,  P.stauropkgQuwL 

Podophyllum  diphyllam,  JeJfiraouU  O- 
phyUa. 

Podoria  Senegalenns, 

Pogonia  glabra,  Afgopontm 

Poinciana  tarra,  CouUeria  tineivria. 

Poiretia  elliptica  and  linearis.  Hoot 

Polemonium  bunifolium,  P.  M 

Polybotrya  acuminata,  Gywma^cris.  P. 
Gorcovadenae  and  eenrina,  O^fersia.  P. 
peltata  and  tripartita,  RKipidipUriM. 

Polygala  oppodtifolia,  P.  BorlonieefoiHa. 
P.  oordifolia,  P.  lati/oUa,  P.  giandi- 
flora,  P.  mgtiifalia  grtrndifiura.  P. 
sangninea,  P.  purpurea,  P.  sinnc^a, 
Mundia,  P.  viminea,  M,  spimosa  «•- 
gusttfolia.  P.  alopecuroldes,  filifonnis, 
Heisteria,  humiUs^and  mixta,  Mureitm, 

Polygonatum  latifoliam,  P.  macrophgllma. 

Polygonum  aoutatum  and  cj-mosum,  Fm- 
gopyrvm  cymosum.  P.  frutesoens,  2V«* 
gopgrum  lanceolatum.  P.  polygamiUB 
and  parvifolium,  T.  palggamtmn,  P. 
Caucasicum  and  crispulum,  7*.  huxift' 
Hum.    P.  petiolatura,  P.  omplexicamHs. 

Polypodium  axillai-e,  AUantodia  axiUaris, 
P.  umbrosum,  A^vmbrosa.  P.  filix  f<B> 
mina  and  fontanum,  AspUaiuwu  P. 
grande,  Plalgcerium  biforwte.  P.  aref^ 
latum,  aureum,  and  decumaniim,  PA^ 
bodittm,  P.  glabelluni,  P  f^copodioidet 
P.  glaucuD),  P.  «p(nW9carptfa».    P.  ai 
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fifueena,  oonflueDS,  lineara,  lingua,  and 
mpestiis,  Niphobolu$.  P.  pertoanm,  N, 
pertusus,  P.latifoliain,P.;>faiita^«iiiii. 
P.  deearsiTO-pinnatam,  La$irma  deeut' 
rem,  P.oz7phyUum,X.  ebumea,  P.  ne- 
riifoUom,  peotinatnm,  attenuatcmn,  and 
diasimile,  ChnUophleHum,  P.  longifo- 
linm,  G.  meniteiifoUvm,  P.  binntissi- 
mnm,  (?•  sepuUum*  P.  aspemm,  Go- 
niopterU  atpera,  P.  proUferum,  O, 
/raxinifoUa.  P,  liviparam,  0,prol(fera. 
P.  loDgifrons,  Drynaria,  P.  polyce- 
phalnm  and  irioides,  2>.  irioidet.  P. 
albido-aqoaxnatum,  D.  atbido-tquamata. 
P.  seandens,  2>.  BiUardieri  and  pu$iu- 
lala,  P.  jnglandifolitim,  Z>.  eapUeUata, 
P.  cnspidiflonun,  D.  ciupiilf^a.  P. 
divenifoUiun,  D.  <^<rfl^lta.  P.  mem- 
branaceom,  I>.  AcmiontluiM.  P.  phy- 
matodes,  JD.  vulaarii,  P.  enspidatnm, 
l>.ieiorhiza  and  aUruto^jTHomato.  P. 
negleotnm,  D.  negUcta,  P.  palmatun, 
1>.  jHiinuUa.  P.  oflBapitosom  and  pnsta- 
latam,  D.  ptuiulata.  P.  qoeroifoKnm, 
2>.  fv^rc^/ui.  P.  rapestre,  D.  riipetfrM. 
P*  grammitoidea,  XipKopterU  hetero- 
phifUa,  P.  fragrana,  CheiUmthe»,  P. 
Barometz,  CihiHum.  P.  reticnlatnm, 
JifMMdiHn.  P.  vngnlosmn,  MfpoUpU 
rvguiosa, 

Popmna  niyea,  P.  Ma,  P.  anaveolens, 
P,  btU&amfira-9uaveolens,  P.yiminalis 
and  longifolia,  P.  h€U$am{fera  viminalis, 
P.  maorophylla,  P.  eandUems,  P. 
aoexifolia,  P.  caneseem  acer{foHa,  P. 
dilfttata,  P.  faatigiata.  P.  Adadesea, 
P.  moHtil/era.  P.  lasvigata,  P.  t/rtmula 
l^Bvigaia,  P.  siipina,  P.  tremtiUt  tu- 
pina, 

Porana  panieulata  and  ncemoB^Dinetus. 

Portenaoblagia  anatralia,  EUeodendrofi 
ausiralen 

Portlandia  hezandva,  Ooutarea  $peHosa, 

Portnlaearaeemoaa,  TaUnum  irianguhrt, 

Posoqneria  dometomm  and  fragrans, 
Oardenia, 

Potentilla  oomanrm,  Oomarum  paluttre, 
P.  anrea,  Halleri,  and  Salisburgensis, 
P.  alpeatru.  P.  leneophylla,  P.  anptitu 
foUa,  P.  panrila,  P.  Oanadetms,  P. 
Thnringiaca,  P.  vhryiontha.  P.  aabauda 
andflliformia,  P.  croeea,  P.  Kepalends, 
P.  formoBa,  P.  fragariaatnmi,  P.  >^a- 
garia,  P.  Dahurica,  P.  Jrutieona  Thu- 
rica,  P.  floribnnda,  P.  fruiicoia  tenui- 
ioba,  P.  Weinmanniana,  P.  GanlAtfrj. 
P.  ^noaa,  P.  Loddige$ii.  P.  hispida,  P. 
PeiMuy/vaatM.  P.aplendena,  P.^tever- 
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Pothoa  grandiflora,  P.  macrophyUm, 

Ponmtia  ooarctata,  Piicotntto.  i9e«PoTJU 

Primula  grandiilora,  P.  Otamiclita,  P. 
intermedia,  P.  Vavmiea,  P.  Nonregiea, 
P.  PiiMiMiivAtea.  P.  oalyeina,  P.  ^au- 
eesctfiu.  P.  orenata,  P.  mar^nato.  P. 
nivalia,  P.  tthwo.  P.  Sinensis,  P.  j»r«- 
ittleiij.  P.  Tilloaa,  P.  pu^Mcrm.  P. 
rotnndifolia,  P.  Sibirica.  P.  ilome- 
manniana,  P.  itricta,  P.  Colamme,  P. 
Mraveo2ffiw.  P.  aoauHs,  P.  vulyarit,  P. 
-villosa  flore-albo,  P.  /Smimi. 

Prismatocarpns  specnlnm,  £f)9eeiftona.  P. 
faloatns,  /9.  fakaia,  P.  bybridns,  i9. 
Ayftftda.  P.  pentagonins,  S,  pentagonia, 
P.  perfoliatus,  i9.  perfoUata,  P.  bir- 
stitiia,  j9.  tpeeuhtm  pUheteem, 

Proiphya  Amboinensis,  Eurycles,  P.  Aus- 
tralaaicum,  S,  Austrahsica, 

Protea  decnmbens,  Serruria  Niveni,  P. 
abrotanifoHa  odorata,  '8,  odorata.  P. 
candioans,  JJeuctnpermwrn.  P.  cucol- 
lata,  Mimetei,  P.  apeoiosa,  P.  o6/iMa. 
P.  divaricata,  Itopogan  divaricalus,  P. 
ftieifolia,  Petraphiia  puichella, 

Pnmella  Pennsylvanica,  P.  vulgari$  elon- 
qata,  P.  birta,  P.  vulgaris  hispida,  P. 
mdsa,  P.  im^an'f  pinnatifida, 

Pmnns,  .^rm^fiiaoa.  P.  Aimeniaea,  A, 
vulgaris,  P.  pnbeacens  and  aerrnlata, 
CtrasMM^  P.  rubra,  O.  padm  rubra,  V, 
Sinensis,  Amggdahts  pumila, 

Paidium  decaspermnm,  NelUris  Jambo^ 
sella,    P.  Chinenae,  P.  Cattleyanvir 
P.  aapidisfdmnm,  P,pom{ferum  sapidis- 
nUtUfltm 

Psoralea  pednnonlata,  P.  sericea,  P.  in- 
termedia, P.  verrueosa  iniermeMa. 

Paycbotria  croeea  and  rigida,  PaUeourea, 
P.  lineata,  PaUeourea  tpieata,  P.  race- 
mosa,  NonateUa,  P.  inTolucrata,  N, 
officinalis, 

Psygmium  elegana,  Aglaomorpha  Meyeri- 
ana. 

Ptelea  ovata,  Ptelidium  ovatum,  P.  pin« 
nata,  Blaekbumia, 

Pteria  argentea,  anrienlata,  farinosa,  in- 
tramarginalia,  and  pedata,  Oassebeera, 
P.  haatata,  O,  hastaia^  Ihrgopteris  has- 
tataj  and  AUosorus  calomelanos,  P. 
flexuosa,  Plaiykma  Jlexmoea  and  Alio- 
sorus  Jlexuosus.  P.  gracdlia,  Oheilanthes, 
P.  argyropbyHa  and  deonraiva,  O.  fari- 
no$a,  P.  calomelanos,  AUosorus.  P. 
crispa,  A,  erispue,  P.  eordata,  A,  cor- 
dolus,  P.angastifolia  and  lanceolata, 
Ttenith,  P.  bianrita  and  nemoralia, 
Campleria,  P.  piloselloides  and  tricho* 
manoidea,  NoihoekUmm,   P.  anrita,  iui 
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tormedift,  and  splend«nfl, 
P.  elegaas,  K  dueolor.  P.  ooUina  and 
pulmata,  Doryopteris.  P.  sagittata,  J>. 
8ttjfUti/hiuk  P.  imbrioata,  JametaiUa, 
P.  lannginoBa,  EriochoMma. 

Pterocarpiu  glabra,  buzifoUus,  aad  foUia- 
aggregatla,  Brya  eh$nvM»  P.  latifoUas, 
Lonchoetfrpm.  P.  lonatne,  Jhtpana- 
carpus. 

Pteronia  chamepeaoe,  StmheUna^ 

Palmonaria  obl<mgata^  i\  anffuttifolimob' 
Umgata, 

PaltODfea  aspera,  Phylhta.  P.  en<&Ua, 
Spadottytet  Sieberi, 

Panica  gratiatiun  album,  P«  gumoium 
alheioftsJLort^pleno,  P.  graaatom  ple- 
num, P.  jfranatum  rubrumjhre'pleno. 

Purstaia  hispida,  0»o$moHium  hUpidttm. 
P.  mollis,  0,  molU, 

Pnja  anbdrosa,  Piicaimui  eoarciata, 

Pyrethmm  diversifolium,  Braehycome  di- 
versi/olia.  P.  orientaJa,  AnthemU  JRu- 
dolphtanm  P.  grandifionua,  P.  UUtfo- 
Hum, 

.  yrola  chlorantlia*  P.  eonvohda,  P. 
rosea,  P.  mtsior.  P.  maoulata,  Chkmor 
phXLou    P.  ombellata,  C,  oorymbota, 

PymsNussia,  CoUmemUer  frigida,  P.  mi- 
erophylla  and  wa-ursi,  O,  rotund{foliu. 
P.  orategifolia,  Oraimgus  Florenlina. 
P.  malus  sylTestris,  P.  aeerba.  P.  sa- 
licifoba,  P.  amygdaiyormis,  P.  alpina, 
P.  aria  acHt\foUa,  P.  aylveatria,  P. 
CPWHiiiM  pjfraUeTm  P.  orientalis,  P. 
eUfo^^foUa.  P.  pubens,  i*.  grandi- 
foUa»  P.  ednlis,  A  Mif«rmtf^M  angut- 
ttfoiia,  P.  Bi^wylleriana,  P.  PaUweria. 
P.  bybrida  and  spuria  sambncifolia,  P. 
•parta  pendula.  P.  Paahia,  P.  vorio- 
tosa,  P.  Nepalensia,  P.  vrj^ilo.  P. 
aangoinea,  Amektnchier. 

Pyzidanthera  barbulata,  Diaptn$ia, 

Q. 

Quaaaia  exeelaa,   Simaruba,     Q.  aiiqa- 

mba,  8,  officinalis, 
Qaeltia  con  color,  Narcissus  ffaworifUa, 
Qnercus  eonglomerata,  d*  Apennina.  Q. 
hemisphjBrica,  Q.  aquatica  mariiima, 
Q.  nana,  Q.  aquatiqok  nana,  Q,  Aus- 
tiiaca,  Q.  cerris  Austriaea.  Q.  cerris 
dentata,  Q.  cen-u  JPu/AameiuM.  Q. 
Bagnal,  Q.  cerris  EagnaL  Q.  frondosa, 
Q.  cerris  vulgaris.  Q.  diaeolor,  elongata, 
and  triloba,  Q.  /alcaia.  Q.  lanuginosa, 
Q.  lanata,  Q.  aquatica,  Q.  ntyro.  Q. 
steUata,  Q.  obtutil^ba,  ^.  Baniftteri  and 
montana,  Q.  pmlustris.  ^.  fastigiata,  Q. 


pedmncuitda  fniigiaia,    Q.  *nir*Ht.  Q 

pedunculaia  heierophylleL.  Q.  pendnlt, 
Q,  pedsmeulaia  pemdiln.  Q.  pnipuro^ 
0.  ptAncvJafa  purptcr^a.  Q.  daeret, 
<^.  pA«^iM  ciffcreo.  Q.  aericen,  <{.  pAc^ 
f^ricM.  Q.oa8tan6a,  Q-  prn«i«aaii- 
fiolo.  Q.  montana,  Q.  j»riAM  T-^TfTrff-* 
Q.  ptinoldes.  Q.  jirNMs  pnwlli  Q. 
Miehanzii,  Q.  priesms  tomewlaao.  Q. 
Taozin,  (2.  Pyrvnoiau  Q.  Bobm,  <;^ 
sessiliflira,  Q.  pabeeoens,  Q:  wajijjbn 
pubescens. 


BafViin  amplexioaalia, 

Rajania  qoinata,  Akebia. 

Bandia  aouleata,  JBL  lai\foUm.  B.  loi^ 
flora,  ^  ma«rairfA«.  B.  obofiita,  1. 
pubtscens  and  2a<i^iM, 

Banuncnlus  grandifoUna  and  TflnsrifiB, 
M*  cortus^oUms,  B.  01jraaipoiiaB» 
and  LnsitanicnB,i2.jpieaiits.  B.aaniB 
and  lolloaus,  B,  Brcffwrnntg  and  mmB- 
rasus  pauci/^rus.  K,  PyreosaB,  JL 
^^otMUii.  B.  Thomaai,  Jg.  gremmrims.  B. 
serioeua,  iZ.  iJ^ymw.  B.  apiilblha,  IE. 
McnMpeliams  cunaalug,  B*  Monspalia- 
oas,  it  IftfMii^/iacfif  rvimd^oUms,  B. 
polyanthemos,  22.  fi«Moro<tv«;.  B.  peuoe- 
danifoUus,  B.  paniotkrisjlmmm^^  B. 
Pyrcn^os  plantagineoa,  B.piamtagingv, 
B,  aoonitifoliaa,  B.  platanifsHn  Jhn- 
pleno.  B.  muxicatoa  and  Bnailianii^ 
B.  veniHcosus,      B.  Breynianoa,  JL 

Bapbanus  teneUna,  Chonsfora  fnMlfa. 
B.  arcnataa,  C.  teneU^  mreaaU» 

Rapbia  pedonculata  and  Timfeia,  So- 
gua. 

Baphiolepia  Indiea,  M*  pkt 

Bavenala  Madagaacariensia, 
cioMk    See  Uramxa. 

Beaoxnoria  UnifoUa,  iZ.   ^. 

Benealmia  ramoaa  luteal' Paeatnna  <». 
ardata. 

Bhamnua  Capanaia,  Umgatoa*  and  lays- 
tacinas,  Ccanoikms,  B.  i^lueioifa!- 
mns,  0.  sphmracarpms,  B.  lineataa  aad 
volubiHs,  Ber^iioma,  B.  Clnsii,  SL 
alaternus  angusii/vtiuB,  B.  WilldCBo- 
▼isnus,  B.  iongifalitm,  B.  rapeatria,  JL 
pumilus,  B.  pomiloa,  J2.  Faientimm 
and  ITv^ti. 

Bhapis  acauUs,  Sabal  AdanmtsL 

Rheum  Emodi,  B.  ausiraie^ 

Hhexia,  AHhrostemma.  B.  g^omewti^ 
Osbeckia  glomerata  allnfiorm,  B.  bold- 
sericea,  LasimndraargenUa^  B.  aq; 
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Aeiotii,  B.  aeisanthera,  AdMoHthem 
quadraia.  B.  trivalviB,  MieroUcia  bi- 
vaM$,    B.  yimineft,  Plerowuu 

BhodioU  Sibirica,  Sedmn  AUaicmm.  K 
rosea,  8.  rhodiola. 

Bhodoohiton     volubiley 
utrO'tongwMeum, 

Bhododendron  saligoam,  elnagnoidea^d 
obovatmn,  JS.  Upidotum,  E.  obtasnm, 
M.  Ponticum  obtusum,  B.  aromaticam, 
M,  ontKopogtm,  B.  omnamoniomn*  B, 
arboretim  cinnaimonieum.  B.  albam,  B. 
nineum,  B.  officinale,  JR,  ckrytanthum, 
B.  myrtifolium,  H.  Poniiettm  myrtt- 
foliutiu    B.  Boylei,  It.  cinnabarimnn. 

Bhodora  Canadengia,  Bkododendron  rho- 
dortu 

Bhaa  Buoku  amela,  M,  amela*  B.  Caro- 
liniaDa  and  elegans,  JZ.  glabra  eoccinea. 
B«  Theezans,  jR.  ttnduiata,  B.  vene- 
nata, M,  vemUp,  B.  jaglandifolia,  JR. 
vemieifera.  B.  Boadoel^avelf  Omphalo- 
hium  Jndiaan* 

Bhynohosia  violacea,  Eriouma, 

Bibes  anrenm  sangnineum,  B.  flamnn, 
B.  hybridum,  22.  groatularia  Bsiterunut. 
B.  reolinatom,  B,  gloasuUnria  reeHtuUtu 
B.  Qva-erispa^  B.  grouularia  U9a-eri$pa. 
B.  ozyacanthoides,  B,  laciuire,  B. 
glanduloBum,  12.  prottratum.  B.  laxi- 
ioram,  B.  proitraium  laxiflorum,  B. 
malvaoenm,  B.  tongtdneum  malvacewn. 
B.  stamineam,  B,  »peciotum,  B.  Mis- 
soiiTienae,  J2.  ienuyiorum, 

Biohardia  scabra,  Bichardtonuu 

Bicbardsonia  piloBa,  B,  jco^ro. 

Bicotja  iEgyptiaea,  jB.  Ivnaria, 

Bobinia  Capensis,  VtrgiUa  agbfaUca,  B. 
sqnamata,  PieUtia,  B.  coodnea,  Or^ 
motia,  B.  uliginoaa,  Pongamia,  B. 
media,  P.  glabra.  B.  sepium  and  se- 
ricens,  Jjfiichocarfms.  B.  hi£q[>ida  and 
rosea,  L,  roteus,  B.  violacea,  X.  viola- 
ceut.  IL  Altagana  and  ihiteacens,  Oa- 
ragana,  B.  Caragana,  0»  AUagana  arbo- 
rfBcent,  B.  mollis  and  tomentosa,  O, 
mieliu,  B.  hybrida,  ambigna,  and  ecbi- 
nata,  B,  dnbia*  B.  grandiflora  and  ma- 
cropbylla,  B^  hityida  maernph^Ua,  B. 
amorphiefoliay  B*  pteudo^acaeia  amoT' 
phiffolia,  B.  monstrosa,  B,  paeudo- 
t^eada  monsiroaa,  B.  pendnla,  B.  pseudo- 
mcacia  pendula,  B.  procera,  B,  wmdo- 
acacia  procera,  B.  aophonefoJia,  J2. 
pseudo'aeaeia  topbor^folia,  B.  stricta, 
B,  ptcudo^aeaeia  utricta,  B.  inermis, 
B,  patudo-acada  umbracultfera,  B.  ha- 
lodendron,  Jffalimodendron  argenteum. 
B«  triflora,  S»  argtnteum  subvirucen$. 


Boella  deeamlMiia,  Oampaimula  Capentkk 
B.  flliformia,  B,  $quarrota  Btrgii, 

Bondeleda,  Wtndlandia. 

Boea  berberifoUat  Lowea,  B.  mbiginosa 
inodora,  B*  Borreri,  B.  eanina  csBsia, 
B.  c^uitu  B.  leucuktha,  B,  Oauauea. 
B.  eanina  dometomm,  B,  dumetorvm. 
B.  parvifolia,  jR.  OalUca  p€trv{folia,  B. 
odorata,  B.  Indiea  odora^mma.  B.  flo- 
ribunda,  jS.  JTiuJUt.  B.  laza,  22.  Xind- 
Uyi.  B.  Eglanteiia,  22.  /a/ea.  B.  pla- 
typbylla  and  Boxbnrghii,  22.  muliifl&ra 
OreviUei.  B.  scabrinscnla,  ^  <ofn«ti<oM 
scabriuscula. 

Bnbentia  angustifolia,  Toddalia.  B.  oli- 
Tina,  EUtodendron  onentale. 

Bnbus  pistillatns,  22.  aeaulis.  B.  pednn- 
enlosus,  22.  bijtonu.  B.  Tnlgaris,  22. 
eQryl{foliu8,  B.  flavns,  22.  eUipUcut.  R. 
inermis,  B^fiagtUaris  inermvu  B.  dis- 
oolor  and  abniptos,  22.  frntieow*,  B. 
fmticoens  plenns,  22.  fntHcottu  floret 
rosea-pUno,  B.  frnticosos  albus,  B.Jru- 
ticoms  leucocarput,  B.  panicolatns,  22. 
Linkianu$.  B.  pancifloms,  B.  mUran- 
thttt.  B.  villosns  Tolpinns,  22.  8pref^ 
gelii,    B.  isgopodioides,  B.  trifloru$, 

Budbeokia  amplezifolia  and  perfoliata, 
Draeopis  amplexicaulU,  B.  l^apifoliv, 
pnrpurea,  and  serotina,  EcMnacea,  B. 
amplezioaalis,  22.  ampUx{foUa  and  Dm- 
eopi$  amplexicauUs, 

Boellia  cristata,  Aphelandra.  B.  infdn- 
diboliformiSj   Croua$uhu  nnduU^olia, 

.  B.  ringens,  HygrophHa.  B.  aniso- 
pbylla  and  glomerate,  Ooldfiiuia,  B. 
oblongifolia,  Calopkanca.  B.  Barle- 
rioides  and  braoteata,  PetaUdiium  Bar- 

.  Urioidea,  B.  Coromandeliana,  seoonda, 
intrusa,  and  obliqna,  Asgsiasia  Ooro^ 
tnandelioMa,  B.  Sabiniana,  StrobUan- 
thoM. 

Bulingiapolypbylla  and  varians,  Anaeamp- 
teroi,  B.  anaoampseros,  A.  roltmd{foiia» 


Sagittaria  hastata,  S,  DomiofUL 
Sagos  palma-pinus,  8,  vin^erm, 
Salix  violaoea,  8.  acui{foluu  S.  earnlM, 
8,  alba  cmUea,  S.  nliginosa,  8,  awrita, 
S.  annularis, S^Babglomca  crUpa.  S. 
Napoieona,  8.  Babylonica  NapoUoma. 
S.  pnecox,  8..Daphn4nd€».  S.  axgentaa, 
8,  fiuea  argenUa,  S.  adsoandens  and 
parvifolia,  S.^fusca  /aetida,  S.  inenba- 
eea,  S.fiuea  incfibactti,  S.  proatrata, 
8.  fusca  proftrata,  S.  repens,  8.fu9ca 
rtp*nu     8.  malifoli%  8.  hattaia  wmlu 
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is.  S.  semilata,  3.  htutaia  $errulata, 
S.riparia,  8.  inca/ui,  S.  arbutifoliA,  8. 
fnjfninUei,  S.  pbylicifolia,  8,  radicant. 
S.  Flaggeana,  8,  talvurfolia,  S.  Hop. 
peana,  ^9.  triandra  Soppeana* 

Salmia  aogiistifolia,  Carludovica, 

SalpigloBftis  atro-ptirpurea,  8.  ainuaia,  S. 
pictai  8.  sinuata  picta,  S.  straminea, 
8,  iinuata  Mtraminea,  S.  linearis,  Pe- 
tunia intermedia,  S.  integrifolia,  J?. 
violacea, 

Sftlvia  camosa,  Audibertia  incana*  S. 
patula  and  pyramidalis,  8,  argeiUea,  S. 
colorata,  8,  aurea,  S.  polymorphat  8. 
elandestina.  S.  moltifida  and  laomiata, 
8.  clandeitina  nwtUfida,  S.  rosea,  8, 
eoeeinea,  S.  prismatiea,  8.  Hispanica. 
S.  Boosiana,  8.  Uunitfolia.  S.  tzicbo- 
stemoides,  iS.  laneeolaia,  S.  pilantba, 
8,  Linkiana,  S.  Abjasinioa  and  ap- 
planata,  8,  NUotica,  S.  betonioaBfoUa 
and  hastata,  8,  nutans.  S.  linearifolia, 
8,  polyUaehya^  S.  bsBmatodes,  Tenorii, 
and  variegata,  8,  pratensis.  S.  foliosa, 
8,  rhombifoUa.  S.  ▼abieransBfolia  and 
Hablitziana,  8.  weahiotetfolia,  S.  Sim- 
aiana,  8,  sclarea.  S.  elongata  and  bul- 
lata,  8.  $clareoides.  S.  Dominica,  8. 
eeroliita.  S.  oampestria  and  mollis,  8, 
8ibihofpii.  S.  ^gyptiaoa,  8,  gpinota, 
S.nemorosa  and  Valentina,  8,»ylve$tri$, 
S.  coarctata,  8,  Tingitana»  S.  oblongata, 
8,  verbenaea  oblongi/olia*  S.  afflnis, 
amplezicaulis,  and  gigaptea,  8.  virgata, 
S.  tnmoata  and  Spieknanni,  8,  viridit. 

Samara  pentandra,  Mynine  Samara, 

Sambucos  nigra  variegata,  8.nigrafoIiit- 
argenteu,  S.  anrea,  8.  nigra  foUU- 
iuteie.  S.  laoiniata,  8,  nigra  laeiniata, 
S.  nigra  albida,  8.  nigra  Uucocarpa. 
S.  viridis,  8,  nigra  viretcens. 

Samjda  viridiflora,  8.  macrophgUa,  S. 
pubescens,  8.  rotea, 

Sangnisorba  rubra,  8,  cameo. 

Sanseviera  sessiliflora/iS.  cameo*  S.  Ja- 
vanioa,  Draceena  elliptiea, 

Santolina  anthemoides,  Lasiotpermum, 
S.  erithmifolia,  L,  crithmifotium,  S. 
eriosperma,  L,  eriaepermimn,  S.  al- 
pina  and  ereota,  X.  pedtmaUare,  S. 
rigida,  L.  rigidum. 

Sapindns  spinosna,  Xantkoxglon  Bopin- 
doidee, 

Saponaria  Illyrica,  Tunica, 

Sarcanthos  gattatus,  8aeeolabiiim  gutta- 
tttm, 

Sarraceniap8ittaeina,i9.r»6ra.  S.adnnoa, 
8.  variolarie, 

Satureia  oapitata,  Thgnuu  eapitoius.    S« 


Juliana,  approzimata,  and  GnL^a,  Ifi- 
cromeria,  S.  oongesta  and  tpinwinii^ 
M,  Oraca  demtiflora,  S.  hirmta,  M, 
Juliana  himUa.  S.  Timinea,  Jf.  «l^ 
vatiu    S.  obovata,  8.  virgateu 

Sauvagesia  nutans,  8,  erecta, 

Sazifraga  aquatica,  8.  adecendena.  S.  Icti^ 
8.  affims,  S.  Grenlandica,  8.  cm^Haee* 
S.  palmata,  8.  dedpiens.  S.  eranata, 
8.  geum  crenaia.  S.  dentatA,  8^  gnm 
dentata.  S.  polite,  i9.  ^e«in  polite.  S. 
sphffiroidea,  8,  kireuta  wphmrmdea^  S. 
recta,  8.  intacta,  S.  mosecndca,  8. 
moechata,  S.  mosehata,  S.mmMeiiin 
and  pygnuea.  8.  congasta,  3.  numla. 
S.  ousoutwformis,  8,  umnmentaaa  cm- 
cute^ormis,  S.  dissimilis,  8.  eieBerit 
diuimilis,  S.  punctata,  8,  ■■iftnii 
punctata.  S.  serratifalia,  3.  ■■iftnii 
aerrati/olia. 

Soabiosa,  Asterocephaha.  S.  p«eiado-ain> 
tralis,  8.au»tra&s»  S.  Norica,  8,Mirietek 

Sceptrantbus  Drammondi,  Cooperia  jm- 
dunculata, 

Schaffezia  lateriflora,  Drypetes 

Sohellolepis.    8ee  Gokxopklbbzux. 

Sohousbna  eoecinea,  Cocoaeic. 

Sobrebera  albens,  EUeodendrom 

Sohubertia  Capensis,  Taxodhan 
S.  distioha,  T.  dittidusm.    S. 
pendula,  T.  dutichmn  nmtame, 

Sohwagriobenia  flavida,  Anigoxamikm. 

Soilla  monophylla,  8. pumuia.  S.  bifiJa 
rubra,  8.  rosea,  S.  serotina,  Vr9pett>* 
lonfulvum.  S.  pomeridiana,  Autkeri* 
cum.  S.m9n\imStOrKHhogolwmaquUUk 
S.  Bomana,  Bellevalia  opercvlote. 

Scolopendrium  palmatom,  8.  kemi«mti\ 

Scopolia  atropoides,  8.  Qamioliea,  S, 
aculeata,  Toddatia. 

Seorzonera  taraxacifoUa,  Podoepermem 
taraxacifoUum.  3.  graminifoUa*  5'. 
gUul\foUa,    S.  Aostriaea,  8,  AwnUis. 

Scutellaria  Cretica,  Temerimm  Ardmm, 
S.  Altaioa,  8.  aiptna,  S.  lopvliaa,  & 
aipina  UUea.  S.  decumbena,  8.  kirta, 
S.  Caroliniana  and  hysaopilbliar  8.  m- 
tegrjfolia.  S.  ambigua,  8.  jporvufa.  S. 
rubicunda,  8.  pertgrinm, 

Souticaxia  Hardwenii,  Bi^reiMrMu 

Soytalia  trguga,  AfeUeeeeeL, 

Sedum  fruticnloaum  and  Jacqmni,  AL 
aitinimum.  S.  sinnosom,  VmkiSe»% 
Q.glKaciam,  8.  Andersoniu  3.nipertre. 
8.  anopetalum.  S.  mazimam,  8.  iati- 
folium,  S.  album  miemithamy  & 
micranUimn,  S.  hezapetalniB  ami 
quinquefldum,  8,  fuadrijldmm,  S 
ooUinttm,   8.  r^fUwmm   eoUimau     & 
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reeiinraiiim,  S.  rejlexvm  reettrvaium. 
S.  Guettardi  and  Mooregalense,  8. 
repent.  S.  minus,  8.  rupesire.  S. 
annniun,  8,  taxtUile.  S.  sempernToides, 
8.  sempervivum.  S.  spirale,  8,  sexan- 
ffvlare.  S.  argntuni,  paaddens,  and 
triphyllom,  8.  telephwm.  8.  porta- 
lacoides,  8.  tematwn. 

Selas  lanceolata,  Ximenia  and  Oeia, 

Sempervivun  cuspidatam,  Umbilicus  $pi- 
ftotum.  S,9edi{oTmef8edumaUistimwn. 
S.  calyciforme,  8.  aiz&idet,  S.  lineolare, 
8.  barbatum.  S.barbatum  and  ciliatum, 
8.  ctB8pitosum,  S.  laxnni,  8.  dlcholo- 
mmm,  S.  grandiflorum,  8.  globiferum. 
S.  soboliferum,  i9.  AtWtim.  S.viUosum, 
8,  stellatum, 

Senacia  glauca,  EUBodendron  glaucum, 

Senecio'  incanns,  8.  UucopkyHut.      S. 

graminifolius,  8,  reclinatus,    S.  nemo- 

rensis  and  persiccefolias,  8.  Toume- 

ftvrtii,    S.  raoemosns,  Oineraria  auricu- 

lata. 

Septas  globiflora,  8.  Oapensis  globiflora, 

Seringia  ovata,  Pielidium  ovaium. 

Seriphium  alopecuroides,  8lcebe  refiexa. 

Seiraittla  alata,  8,  cyanoides,  S.  Jineari- 
folia,  8,  fmdliflora,  S.  centanrioides, 
8,  radiala,  S.  simplex,  8.  TravsyU 
vanicit*  S.  alpina,  amara,  angusUfolia, 
discolor,  pygme&a,  and  salsa,  Sauaturea, 
S.  pycnocepbala,  8.  lialroidet, 

Semiria  arenaria,  8.  emarginata. 

Sesbania  disperma,  Glottidiwn  Florida- 
num.    S.  coccinea,  Jga/i. 

Sibbaldia  grandiflora,  Chanusrhodet  gran- 
di/lorut. 

Sicyos  edulis,  8eehium  edule. 

Sida  vitifolia,  Abutilon  vitifolium, 

Siderantbns  spinulosua  and  villosus, 
Amellus. 

Sideiitis  decambens,  8tachyt  Lamarckii. 
S.  linearifolia,  8ideritis  ttenophylla.  S. 
alpina  and  Pyrenaica,  8.  scordioidet 
alpina.  S.  byssopifolia,  8,  scordioidet 
anguttifolia, 

Sideroxylon  melanopblenm,  Myrtine 
melanophleot.  S.  spinosom,  Argania 
sideroxylon* 

Simsia  fidfolia,  Ximeneaiafatida. 

Sipbonantbus  Indica,  Clerodendron  ti- 
phonanthut. 

Siphonia  elastica,  8.  Cahuchu. 

Sisyrinchiam  Bermndianum,  8.  NuttalUi, 
S.  formosum,  Libertia  formota. 

Skinnera  excorticata,  Fuchsia. 

Solanum  Qnitense,  8.  angnlaiwn.  S. 
violacenm,  8.  Brotcnii,  S.  nndatnm, 
8.  \n4:antan,     S.  longifolinm,  8,  longi- 


Jlorum,  S.  ovigermn,  ^9.  mtiangeum  oH- 
gerum,  S.  insannm,  8,  melongena  et' 
culentum.  S.  nniflornm,  ^.  mononf  Aiun. 
S.  melanocerasum,  8.  nigrum  nulano- 
eeratum,  S.  €ervantesii,  8.  pubigerum, 
S.  spinosissimnm,  8.  pyracantha.  S. 
psendo-lycopersioum,  Lycoperaicumee- 
rat\fonne,  S.  lycopersicnm,  X.  etcu- 
lenium, 

Solea  ▼ertidllata,  lonidium  polygaUrfo- 
lium.    S.  Btricta,  I.  8prengelianwn. 

Solena  gpradlis  and  longiflora,  Potoqueria. 

Solidago  montana,  8.  arenaria.  S.  argen- 
tea,  8.  pulverulenta.  S.  retrorsa,  8. 
recurvaia.  S.  bicolor,  Atter,  S«  Qiti- 
eefolia,  Galea. 

Sonohns,  Agathyrsut, 

Sopbora,  Virgilia.  S.  fabaeea»  2Vr. 
moptit.  S.  alpina,  T.  Corgonentit.  S. 
argentea,  Ammodendron  8ievertii.  S. 
serieea,  Edwardtia  nitida. 

Sopbronia  cemna,  8ophronitit. 

Sorbus  microcarpa,  Fyrut.  S.  latifolins, 
P.  intermedia  latifolia.  S.  bybrida,  P. 
pinnatifida.    S.  domestica,  P.  torbut. 

Sparaxis  bicolor,  Synnetia. 

Spartiom  patens,  Cytitut.  S.  mnldflo- 
mm,  O,  albut,  S.  spinosnm  and  vil- 
losum,  O.  laniger.  S.  nabigenum,  C. 
nuJngenut.  S.  spinosnm,  O.  tptnotus. 
S.  Telonensis,  Adenocarpua.  S.  com- 
plicatam,  A.  parvi/oUut.  S.  iEtbnense, 
ferox,  patens,  and  soorpins,  Oenitta 
S.  angnlatum,  G.  angulata.  S.  apbyl- 
lum,  G.  aphytta.  S.  cinereum,  G.  ct- 
nerea.  S.  sericeum,  G.  clavata.  S.  con- 
gestum,  G.  eongetta.  S.  linifoliam,  Q, 
linifoUa,  S.  monospermum,  G.  mono- 
aperma.  S.  parviflomm,  G.  parviflftra. 
S.  radiatum,  G.  radiaia,  S.  sphsro- 
carpon,  G.  tphearocarpa  S.  nmbel- 
latum,  G.  umheUata.  S.  virgatnm,  G. 
virgata, 

Spermacoce  stricta  and  Tertidllata,  Bor- 
reria.  S.  verdcillata,  B.  commuiata. 
S.  Samatrensis  and  teres,  Knoxia.  S. 
Boxburgbii,  K.  lavit.  S.  birta,  Miira- 
ccarpum  villosum. 

Spermadictyon  suaveolens,  SaauUonia. 
S.  aznream,  H.  tcabra, 

Spbserotele  coccinea,  Btenometton  cocci- 
neum. 

SpirsBa  hyperieifolia  acuta,  8.  aeuti/oUa, 
S.  media,  8.  chameedrifolia  media,  S. 
oblongifolia,  8.  cfumuedri/olia  oblongi- 
folia.  S.  sororia,  8.  corymbota  tororia. 
S.  Besseriana,  8.  crenata,  S.  ulmaria 
denudata,  8.  denudata.  S.  Altaiensis, 
8.  lavigata.    S.  byperidfoUa  Cfvnata, 
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fffatoBM  flavicans,  T,  vaginaium*    T. 

Cnpani,  T,  alatvm,     T.  hispidnm,'  T. 

htrtum,    T.  •pictnin,  2*.  Mrtum  piciwn, 

T.  Mollnerii,  T.  tncaniatiim  MoUnerii, 

T.  oonionm,  7^.  JT^atfteitaiiiim.  T.  aris- 

tatum,  T.  liguaticwm.     T.  albens,  T. 

IwpinoiUr  albi/lorum,   T.  irregulare,  T. 

maritimum, 
Trigonella  Iiidiea,  Lotus  ItuUcus, 
Trilliam  piotum,  T,  erythroearpum,     T. 

erythrooarpum,   7*.  ^nMii^onMi.     T. 

puBiUam,  T,  pumiltim, 
Triphasia  aurantiola,  7*.  infoUaUu 
Tripsaonm  hermaphroditam,  Anihephora 

eiegam. 
Tristania  laorina,  T.  macrophylitu 
Tritoma  flammea,  Bland/ortUa, 
Tritomanthe  nvaria,  Tritoma. 
Trollios  laxns,  2".  Americanui,     T.  ra- 

nnncalinas,  T,  patulus, 
Tromsdorffia  speciosa,  LieHgia, 
TropsBolum  pentaphyllam,  Chymoearpu$ 

pentaphyllut,    T.  peregrinum,  2*.  €ulun~ 

cwtn* 
Tulipa  acaminata,  T.  eomuia.    T.  Brey- 

niana,  MelarUhium  unt/hrum, 
Tnrgosia  aloideR,  oapitellata,  lingimfolia, 

obovata,  tomentosa,  pertasnla,  andtur- 

rita,  OrauuSa,  T.  pertasa^  O,  coryinbit- 

lota, 
Tamera  elegans,  T.  trUmiflora, 
Turpinia  punctata,  Poiretia  $eanden$. 
Turrititt  alpina,  Arabk  ciliata* 
Tassilago  Bohemica,  T.  l^nigala,     T. 

paiadoxa,  T.  nivea,    T.  lobata,  T,  pal- 

WMta,      T.  tomentosa,  T,  spuria,      T. 

integrifolia,  ChapUUia  tomentosa, 

U. 

Ulex  genistoidesi  Btauraeanthus  aphyUus' 
U.  Hibemiea,  U,  siricta, 

UUoa  parasitica,  JuanuUoa, 

Ullucns  tuberosns,  Basella  tvberosa, 

TJlmns  Ghinensis,  U,campestris  Ghinensis, 
U.  striata,  27.  eampesiris  Oornubiensis. 
U.  humilis,  microphylla,  parrifolia, 
pumila,  and  planifolia,  17.  eampestris 
planifolia,  U.  Samiensis,  U.  eampes- 
tris Samiensis,  U.  yiscosa,  U»  eampes- 
tris viscosa,  U.  eiliata,  U,  effksa,  U. 
pendala,  XJ,fulva.  U.  Americana  and 
montana  vegeta,  U.  glabra  vegeta,  U. 
■eabra,  U.  m^miana,  U.  orispa,  U.mon- 
tena  crispa,  U.  nemoralis,  Planera 
JUchardi. 

Umbilicus  liefenil  and  sempervivnm, 
Cotyledon, 

tJnona,  Uvaria, 

Urospermumy  Amopogam^ 


Ursinia  fomimilaoea,  Sphenoffme. 
Uvaria  lanoeolata,  OuaiUrim. 
UTolaiia  Chinensia,  Disporum/t 


Vaeoiniam  myrtilloides,  V,  emgmsilfs 
y.  diffnsnm,  F.  arhartumi,.  V.  braalij- 
oerom,  V,  bus\foUmmi.  V.  pronifoliaiB, 
F.  ovaium,  Y.  amcmmn  and  diaaiMr- 
pbom,  V,  eorfmhosmm,  Y. 
angostifoliom,  F.  corymboat 
foUum.  Y.  fuscatom  and  IbraiOfaB, 
F.  corymbotum/Mteaiimi,  V. 
F.  eorymbosum  virgiUMSiu  T. 
and  frondosam,  F.  dmmonmu  Y.  glia- 
onm,  V.frondosum,  Y.  Tentntiim,  F. 
Jroadosmm  vemutmn.  Y.  Madaicase, 
F.  padifoUym,  Y.  tftnellam,  F.  Pt 
sytvanicum,  Y.  parviflonnn,  F. 
sum  liUescens,  Y.  idbam,  F.  afatnrai 
and  eorymbosum,  Y.  eleTatmn,  F.  stami- 
Meum,  Y.  macrooarpas,  Oaegeoeems,  T. 
oxycoootts,  0,  paluslriM,  Y.  Braailieoie, 
Oaylussaeia  pseudo-mucinimn^ 

Yalentia  Tavrica,  GaUmm  Tasaiemm, 

Yaleriana  oardaminea,  F.  noymkrifoliL 
Y.  hetacophylla,  F.  yio»Hl«W^c^blMu  T. 
Sibiriea,  Pairinia  n 
Y.  Bnthenica,  P.  i9i6trtoa. 

YalerianeUa  oongeata, 

Yallotaminiata,  Imawlophynmn  mimiatmm 

Yaaanthes  chloraflora,  Oimnsmmmiku, 

YeUa  aspera,  BoUwm  awperwm. 

Yellozia  squamata,  XeropkyliMm  SmbmUlk. 

Yeltheimia  UTaria  and  apeckwa,  2Vii«M 


Zyyarfff.     Y. 


V. 


Yentenatia  minor,  StyUdimm 
Yeratmm   Yirginicum, 

Sabadilla,  XerophyUmn, 
Yerbasenm  femigineum,  V, 

Myooni,  Ramondia  Pyrenmiem, 
Yerbena   Melindrea,   F. 

Y.  Drammondii,   F.   LasnberU  rosea. 

Y.  erinoides,    F.  muiiijida.     Y.  tn- 

pbylla,  Aloysia  ct/riMfom. 
Yerbesina,  WoUastoma. 
Yerea  acutifloia  and  orenata,  Kalmnekos, 
Yemonia,  Asearidda, 
Veronica  polymorpba,  V,  Auttwimoa.    V. 

lamiifoliia,  F.  chamsedrys  immii/otia.  V. 

pnlobra,  V,  dianthtfoiUu    Y.ineanau, 

F.  elegans,     Y.  gentianoides,  F.  fr«- 

(iaaf/otia.  Y.  Barretieri.  r,kfbnda.  T. 

angostifoiia,  F.^iiiuvM^j^blM.    Y.acota. 

ambigua,  and  rigen%  F.  lonfi/UM  «^ 

breviata.    Y.  grossa,   V,  lonifttia  iMi^ 

feUa,    Y.  faleata,  F.  nilenefaiemim,  V. 

eofymbosai    F.  polyUackga^     Y.  U^ 
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rata,  V,  seiigera,    T.  AmetbystiDa,  V. 

8jmria.    Y.  HoBlii,  F.  21idii«Nm.    Y. 

piloearpa,  V,  trichocarpa, 
Viburnom  Btrictom,  V.  tinus  $trietum.  Y. 

sqaammtom,  V,  nudum  tquanuUttm,    Y. 

opolaa  roseain,  V.  opului  gterilt,    Y. 

Inddnm,  F.  tinuM  hirtum,    Y.  striotam 

inrgatum,  V,  Hnus  virgaiunL 
Vioia  monantha,  F.  calcarata,    Y.  cracoa, 

V.  Caroliniana,     Y.  atro- purpurea,  F. 

Niuoiiana,    Y.  tenaifolia,    V.pseudo- 

cracetu     Y.  faba,   Faba  vulgarU,     Y. 

fruticoBa,  Counetia  tomentota, 
Yienssenxia  iridioides,  Iris  eurtopetala. 
Yillarsia  cordata,  F.  lacunouL 
Yintera  GranadeDsis,  Drimyt  Wtitteri. 
Viola  Bororia,  F.  affinis.    Y.  Pallasii  and 

obrysantha,  F.  Aliaica.    Y.  Altioni,  F. 

areAoria.    Y.  laDoeolata,  F.  o^temia/a. 

Y.  Patrinii  NepaleDsis,    F.  c««pitofa. 

Y.  multiflda,  F.  digUaia.    Y.  dentata, 

F.  emarginaia.       Y.  Sibirica,  F.  G^me- 

liauiaa.    Y.  odorata,  F.  Japoniea,    Y. 

Btagnina,   F.  (oc/eo.      Y.  Homeman- 

niana,  F.  montona  stricia,  Y.  primnlB- 

folia,  F.  ovata  and  atspitoio,    Y.  pru- 

nellefolia,  F.jya^n/Mmoftfai'alrijiti.   Y. 

djgitata,  F.  pedaia  flaJbeUata.     Y.ra- 

nonoulifolia,  F.  pedata  ranuneuUfolia, 

Y.enceitA>rum,V.pumUaericeioruM,  Y. 

landfblia,    F.  pumtto    laneifolia.     Y. 

litoralis,  F.  jMnnt/a  lUuralis,    Y.  Brons- 

Bonetia,  F.  iiicpptt.      Y.  saxatilis,   F. 

Sudetiea,  Y.  arvensis,  F.  tricolor  arven- 

tu.    Y.  Kitaibeliana,   F.  trieoior  hirta. 

Y.  caloaraU,   F.  FO^rttoaa.     Y.  Gar 

pensia,  lonidium  Capense,  Y.  longifolia, 

Ntnaettia. 
Vireya  retnaa,  Bhododendron  refutum, 
Yirgilia  belodes,  OaiUardia  bicohr. 
Yirola  sebifera,  Myri$iiea, 
Yiscaria  alpina,  HeWetica,  and  negleota, 

Lffchnis,    Y.  vnlgaria,  L.  visearia, 
yitex  Negtmdo,  F.tnafa.  Y.  rotundifolia, 

F.  ovata. 
Yitia  lacinioaa,  F.  vinyera  api\foUa, 
Volkameria  buzifolia,  €lerod«ndron  buxi- 

flMum,    Y.  Madagascariense,  O.  Qoro^ 

mandelianum.  Y.  angaatifolinm,  0,  he- 

terophyUuffim 
Valneraria  polyphylla,  AnikmHi$»    V.  m- 

brifolia,  A.  DiUtnO. 


W. 

Wachendorfla  paniculata,  IF.  HibherHL 
Wahlenbergia  elongata,  W,  Capentis.  W. 

pendula,    IF,  LobelioideM,    W.  Boyleii 

OlosMoeomia  ovata, 
Waitzia.     See  Mobna. 
Walddteinia  Doniana,  Comaropwit. 
Wallrothia,  VUem. 
Webera,  Stvlocoryne, 
Weinmanma  paniculata,  Oaldcluvia,    W. 

trifoliata,  PlatyhphuM  ir\foliatut.    W. 

Tenosa,  AcrophyUum  ver^ciUatmn,    W. 

pinnata,  W,  glabra, 
Willughbela  Zeylanica,  Fagreta, 
Wintera  aromatioa,  Drimyt  Winteri. 
Wistaria  consequana,    W,  Sinetui$,    \?. 

Bpeciosa,  W. /rutetcens, 
Woodwardia  caudata,  JDoodia,    W.  ono- 

oleoides,  W,  angust{folia. 


XanthorrlMBa   reainosa,   X,  hastiU,    X. 

pumilio,  X,  humUii, 
Xeropbyllnm  aetifoiinm,  X.  atphodeUndeu 
Xeranthemum.Beaamoides,  ApkelexU, 

Y. 
Tooca  gloriosa,  F.  superba* 

Z. 

Zephyrantbea  DrummoBdi,  Oooperia  jm- 

duHculata. 
Zieria  Smithii,  Z,  lanceolaia^ 
Zinnia  ^olaoea,  Z,  elegant, 
Zizophora  aerpyllacea,  Z,  elinopod$oide» 

caneKens  and  cHnopodioide$  media,    Z. 

media,    Z.  clinopodioide$   media,     Z, 

Pouacbldni,  Z,  dasyantha» 
ZizypbuB    bubalina,   Z,  mueronata,    Z. 

Bororia,  Z.  tpina-ChriUi  trinervia.    Z« 

incorvus,  PaUurut  virgatus,    Z,  myr- 

toidea,  Condalia  microphgUa, 
Zomia  diphylla,  Z,  angviti/oUa,    Z.  ele- 

gans,  JHcerma,    Z.  pulchella,  D.  pul^ 

ehtUum, 
Zuccagnia   Tiridis,  SyacinthMg, 
Zygopetalum  orinitum,  Z,  Maekayi  erim 

nitum, 
Zygophyllom  arboreum,  Ouaiaetnm,    Z. 

frtttiimlcHum,  Moeila  fruiicaioieu 
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ABE 

Abelm o'soHTS.    See  Hibisoub. 

Abbo'nia. 

A-jTra'gram  (frasnmt>  White.  Boeky  MonnteinB. 
IMS.    Niglit-bloomliig. 

Abu'tilon. 
A.   MuspoWmtemm    (MesopotanuMi).      XeUow. 
18«6b 

Aca'oia. 

A*  aiTgproakytla  (BilTcr-leAved).  8.  Yellow.  April. 
Swan  River. 

—  cMpidd'ta  (pQ!lnted-leaved>     TeUov.     N.  & 

\7alcA. 

—  d0M^o'{ia  (deDM-leftTed>  Tellow.  Uaj.  N.S. 

Walaa. 

—  diffu'aa  (Bpreadixifl;>  Yellow.  May.  TBiminla. 

—  /)ini»iiioSu(tt(DrainmoD(d'B>  10.  Yellow.  AprIL 

Swan  Rlrer. 

—  gloMce'Bctm  (gUnoesoent>    5.    Yellow.    ICay. 

N.  &  Wales. 

—  Iqptoiw'uru  (slender-nerved).  C  Yellow.  AprlL 

Swan  River. 

—  JfeVmerit  (Melaner'sX    YeUow.     May.     New 

Holland. 

—  ft<'^<^iu  (blacUsh\  «.  Yellow.  AprIL  King 

Oeorae't  Sound. 

—  oUetfolia  (pUve-Ieaved>   Yellow.    AprQ.    N.  S. 

WalesL 

—  tmeinapkylla  (booked-leaved).  1.  Yellow.  AprU. 

Swan  River.  . 
^cctifeeVtna  (sharp-oedrua).    10.   YeUow.    May. 

N.&Walea. 
— jMntadrtu'a  (flve-glanded).    10.   Yellow.  May- 

*  jefeeaWi  (Rtoe'B>    Yellow.    May.    Tasmania. 

Aoalt'pha.  (From  ahalM,  unpleasant, 
mnd  apke,  touch.  Nat  ord.,  ^phofbiaeem. 
Linn.,  Monaeia  Monadelphia, 

Stove  ahrab.    For  caltnre,  ses  Dalkchakpia. 

.A.  M^oolor  (three-oolonred).   NewHebridea.   186«. 
Leaves  stained  coppery  and  red. 

Aca'mthtjs. 

X monta^tia (mountain).  Rose.  W.Africa.  1868. 
Stove. 

A'OBE. 

X  di^otufn  (finger-shaped).  Japan.  1864^ 

—  ifftcit  (Mlkef fl).    Japan.    1884. 

—  ttftemlo'bum  f seven-lob*>d).    Japan.    1884. 
Tbere  ia  a  variety  bieolur^  also  several  Japanese 

Tmrleties  of  Ptntdo-fiaianut,  and  several  varieties 
«(A.  /opoiifeMSk 
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ADA 

Aorime'nisl 

A.  ama'WUt  (lovehr).    White.    Mexico. 
»  OkontaUniii  (Chontalan).    Lilac»  yellow.  wMli. 
Central  Amefloa.  1867.  Sya,  Cyrtodrita. 
—  Umgiflo'To. 
UUi/o'tia  (brosd-leaved>     Lilac.     GnatSi 


Violet 


Guatemala. 
Scarlet     New 


—  — —  uta'jor  (larger).    Vl< 
'-'magni'Aca  (magnificent). 

Qrenada. 

—  margahrita  (pearly).   Wlilte.  Oentml  America. 

—  MfiUitdtiu  (splendid).    Violet    Guatemala. 

Aoivb'ta. 

A.  A*nti  (Aree).  YeUow.  Central  America.  1886. 

Acmb'na  florifm'nda  is  most  conspicaoos 
from  its  bright  purple  berries. 

AoONio'TTiotis.  (From  akonao,  sharp, 
and  pteriSt  a  fern ;  alluding  to  the  jmio- 
tion  of  the  veins.  Nat  ord.,  PolypO' 
diacem.    Linn.,  Ctyptogamia  FUioee.) 

Stove  fem.    Sporea  and  division  of  roots. 
A.  niihdia*pkana  (semi-transparent).  1.  St  Helena. 

Acbocli'nium.  (From  akro$,  top,  and 
Jdine,  a  bed ;  referring  to  the  open  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Campontie,    Idnn.,  Sifngenena 

Greenbonse  annual ;  flowen  everlasting. 
A.  ro'sacMs  (rosy>  a.  Pink.  Jane.  S.  W.  Anstralia. 

1854. 

Acbo'mia. 

A.  Cvbe'nsit  (GDlMm>    Oiba.    1847. 

—  kuio^atka  (lMdi7-spathed>    Psim.    1846. 

Acsofb'ra. 

A.  anMniVieD (apricot).  ApricoL  July.  Nioaraffna. 
I860. 

AcBo'pHOBrs.     See  LxuooffTB'GiA  and 

MiOROLl'PIA. 

Aobotbe'ma.  (From  akroe,  a  point,  and 
tremtiy  a  perforation.  Nat.  ord.,  DiUmi* 
aeem,    Linn.,  Pclyandria  Trigynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  plants.    For  calture,  tee  Douo- 

OAMPDB. 

A.  WaVuHCQeoenl  Walker's>    Yellow.    Waxm 
greenhonse. 

A'sA.   (A  ocmpUmentuy  name.   Na^ 

3k 
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ord^  Ordiidacus,    Linn.,  Gynandria  Mo- 
nogynia.) 

Oool  ttove  orabkL    For  cultnra,  «ee  Obchim. 
A.  aunmti'aoa  (onunge).    Orange.    Kew  Grenada. 

Adblobo'tbts.  (From  adeh$,  obscnre, 
and  botryt,  a  oluster.  Nat  ord.,  Mda§- 
lonMcex,    Linn.,  Deoandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  epiphyte.    For  culture,  tee  LAMAWOai^ 

A.  Idiideni  {IJbodea'B),  White,  changfaig  to  purple. 
BrasiL    1H<MI. 

ADaNAMTHl'lUL. 

jL  ehryiotta^yi  Cs^lden-eplked).    18.    ICaorhlua. 
1824. 

ADXNOaALT'HyA. 

jL  toN|raraoraM>'«um  (long-noemed).  Yellow.  Octo- 
ber.   firaxlL 

Adhato'da.  (Native  name.  Nat.  oid., 
AfscuUhOfeetB.  h\im,f  Deoqndaia  Monogynia, 
Allied  to  Jurtloia.) 

Small  stove  ■hmba.    For  culture,  tee  JuanoA. 

JL  ejfdomatfolia  (qulnol^^eayed).  ft.  Puiple,  white. 
August.    BraxiL    1866. 

—  Va'tica  ( Vaslca).    10.    Purple.    July.    E.  Ind. 

1689. 

Adumto'fsis.  (From  aeUantum  and 
&jmi,  like ;  resembling  the  Maidenhair. 
Nat  ord.,  Polypodiaoem,  Linn.,  Crypto- 
ganda  FiUce$.) 

Stove  ferns. 

A.pieroHd€i  (pteriB-Uke>    Java. 

—  txuUata  (rayed).    1.    8.  Amer. 

Adia'htum. 

QBMKvnovm. 

±  aflite  (related).    L    New  Zealand. 

—  dkOe'nje  (ChOfam).    1.    ChUL    1802. 
->/uV«iim(tawny>  New  Zealand. 

—  hiapi'dulum. 

—  — —  ten^lum  (neat).    ^ 

—  acatrum  (scurfy).    ChUL    18C3. 

—  m^jtoVvum  (sulphured).    1.    GhllL    18C2. 

—  K^RCtiMn  (tlnted>    Peru.    1862. 

VTOYE. 
A,  atarffcVum  (aaarum-leaved).    1.  Oi  BonrboD. 
->  canuoMe^na  (heart-form  iiiduaiiim)» 

—  ooiMla'eum  (tailed).    E.]nd. 

—  eoffo'du  (deep-hoIlow\    Anador.    1865w 

—  eufti-atam  (sharpened).    2.    W.  Ind. 

— /tor<eye<n«f  (Earl^Y    Barbadoes.    1866. 
-^JlaMMa'twn  (small-fan- leav«d\    E.  Ind. 

—  Ghiubre'gldii  (6bieabrBght's> 

—  {fftenneWtim  Ontennediate>    1.    Braxil. 
-~jyrt<m(»iykyUtMn(8aw*leaved).  Troploal America. 
•^  n'Oema  nMi»(WUef'8>    Jsmaloa. 

.»  WOto'ni  (Wilsoa'8>   i.   Jamaica. 

.Aobhb'a. 

^  ffiomsrata  (crowded).  Grimaon,  purple.  Braxil. 
1866. 

—  iroofceVi   (Hooker's>     Scarlet,  purple,  ydlow. 

BrasiL    Sjtl.  jB.  diUiickitntha.    1864. 

—  Z«idd*inaiinta<iM  (Luddemann'8>    Red.  green. 

8.  Amer.    1866.    Syn.,  Firotmeana. 

—  Mdimo^ii  (MeUnon's>     1.    Orimaon,  pink.    & 

—  1liab(SS?CWeittMch^>  Scarlet.  BradL  lb66w 


iBoLLA'NlHUB. 

^.  LioinffUo'nU  (Liv1nettone'a>  Brovn.  £.  Afrtak 

1868. 

Ab'bides. 

J.  AiVaMK  (Farmer's\  If.  WUle,  ydlow.  SmL 
E.  Ind.  ^ 

—  Jafo^Mim  (Japsjiese>     Whiles  roae.     JspB. 

1866.    Oreenhooae. 

—  Limdlqfa'na  CUndley's).    1.    Wbit^  |dnk.   t 

—  «i«%<fe  (nobIe>    H.    Lemon,  pink.    E.  lad. 

—  A&reWeri  (Schroeder's>    l^.    Whiles  pma.  C 

Ind. 

—  wavi^tcaiiMs  (8weeteat>    Wtaite^  HIae. 


—  IkCbauiia'num  (Thfljanfs).    Wliit^ 

Pblynesia.    186& 

—  waUam'sii  (WUUaffla's>    Wbfbe. 

i&BCHTNA'NTHUiS. 


AS.  ecrdifo^iut  (beart-lBaved).    Red. 

—  i^Mi  (Fee's).    Mezfcn.    Sc«ndart. 
— /ttVpcM  rshiniiig).    CMaaon,  yeilov.    Odtote. 

— /atuMeiM  (Java).   Red.  yellow.    Java.    iUL 

—  LiHtdemi  (Ltnden^s>    Amacocia.    18«& 

—  irttolor  (three^»louied>    Aed.  y«Uow.  HKk{ 

Borneou 

—  vduWmm  (velvety>  Ooimnbla.  16C«. 

JL  CoiifoVnka  (Callfomian).    90.    Whte.    JbIt 
CWtfonik. 

—  rndtoa  (Indian).    4a    While.    July.    E.lBi 

Aoafb'tes.  (From  agaep^UM^  admirad ; 
Blinding  to  the  brilliant  floven.  Nat 
ord.,  FooctntdoojB.    Lmn.,  i>r»«drid  Jfi^ 

Greenbonae  evefgrean  dimba.  (kMi^fi  te  aaa^ 
under  a  beU-glaas.    Sand  and  peaL 

A,  hmiffAia  (box-leaved>    5.    Red.    Bootsa. 

—  wti'^era  (bristly).    Scarlet.    Kbooaok    IRsT. 

—  eooctfuitaea  (crsnberry-like).    ^[hooeea.    VOCt. 

—  varirgatu  (variegated).  ScaiteL 

Aga've. 


A. 


nOTK. 

(Jaoquin's).    14. 
ber.    Honduras.    184& 

aBUENHOUSB. 


A.  WUU  (Gelirs>  4.  Oreen.   May. 
^dthtifiohra  (denae-flowei«d>    C 

tember.    Mezka 
—■jtlaimiaUio^ta  (threadv).    MeziooL 

—  peatiiH/toVti  (twin-fliDwered>    is.  Oie 

tral  Amer.    1810. 

—  iiiaeidt>te  (spotted4eaved).   3.   GraesL 

ber.    TezasL 

—  /wtatoViim  (drinkers').    Mexico 

—  fvgUmift^rwU  (dsfoier-siupcd). 

—  H*gida  (stiin.    Mexico. 

—  ftenuleVsu  (Saunden's).  Oreen 

—  §di»d&*gtra  (splne-besriiig^ 

—  Urtata  (striated-leaved).    C    Yellow 

Mexico.    184«. 

—  inlonaoaMAa  (wooliy  -  qitnedV      C 

Mexka 

Alats'skub.    Bhammu  tdal 
Alkake't.    AnAu*ta  tiMiorim, 
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NDA. 

it.  ^tiMetti  (Aublet's).    TeUow.    OoUiml    1848. 

—  luriifolia  (oleaDder-leAVed>     TeUow.     June. 

1851. 

—  ao'baii  (nobte).    TeUow.    BraifL    186T. 

—  wMa'ceaiyUMk}.    Purple.    BreiO.    I860. 

A'llium. 

M  CWtpwrn  (Caspbn).    8.    Green.    Mej.   A8tr»- 
dun. 

—  gvUatum  (spotted).  1.  White,  purple.  Tamla. 

—  ma'gicum  (enchanttDg).    Purple.    8.  Europe. 

—  •Uomm  (soeated>     1.     White,  pink.     July. 

SiberUu 
— jMra<io^ttin(Mtradoxlcal).    1.   Whiter   Siberia. 

—  fMiMrtu'tum  (rather  hairy>    2.    White.    July. 

SL  Europe. 

—  friguetrMM  (three-oornered>   li.  White,  fpreen. 

S.£ur(ipe. 

Alloflb'otus. 

JL  copOa'dtt  (beaded>    8.    Bed.   TeUow.    Mardf. 

SL  Amer.    1848. 
'- oo^icolor  (one-ooloured).    Bed.    BraziL    1848. 

Almb'idea.     (After  J.  B,  P.  de  Jh 

meidOf  a  Brazilian.    Kat.  ord.,  Butacem, 

Linn.,  PeiUandria  Monogifma.) 

Evergreen  stoTe  sbmbw    Light  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  ;  cuttlngi  under  a  bdl-gUis  In  heat 

A.ru'braind^     6.     Pink.    September.    BraiU. 
1860. 

Alooa'sia.^  The  spociea  and  varieties 

are  included  in  Oaladium. 

Alonso'a. 

A.  WancewtcMti  (Warsoewicsfs).     1^.     Grinuon. 
July.    Central  Amer.    1858. 

Also'phila. 

A.  aadea'ta  (prlcUyY    S.  Amer. 

—  a'ipera  (rough)b    W.  Ind. 

-^  gta\ica  (mllky-green>    Manilla.    1882. 

—  i/oi£iiia*nit<  (Huetman'b).    Guiana. 

—  Lekhardtiaiia  (Lelcbardt'ii>   Australia.    1887. 


Syn.,  A,  MaeartkuirL 

—  Miqu'dii  (Mlquel's).    Jatn 

—  JToorea'na  (Moore's).    N.  a  Walea. 


1847. 


-^  ru'dtiu  (raeplng).    HrailL 

—  TotnUit   denticutata   (Tnoitla  -  like,  tooUied> 

BraiU. 

Alstbomb'bia. 
A,  ChiUhuU  (ChlliaB).    %    Tellow.    Bed.    July. 

OllU.     1849. 

—  denj^'ratthlckly-flQwered).  Scarlet  Peru.  1866. 

—  jMftyri'na  (foreign);  erroneously  printed  jk1»> 

grina  In  the  dictionary. 
•^  piiUaei*na. 
Srtmbohddti  (Erembouldt'8> 

Altos' a-fbu'tex.   HibCtotu  Syri'aem. 

Amara'nthub. 

jL  melcmckolieus  ruter  fmelancholy-red).   Leares 
crimson  purple.    Japan.    Hulf-hardy. 

Ambltolbpis.  (From  amMytii,  blunt, 
and  l^ptf,  a  scale;  involucre  uodes  being 
bluut.  Natk  ord.,  Con^positm,  Linn., 
Sifngenetia  Superjlua.) 

Hardy  annuaL 
A.  M<<ysra  (bristly).    2.    YeUow.  July.   Mexico. 


AjroMtfC. 

J.  Clu'sii  (ausiU8's>    Yellow.    Fernando  Fft 

—  vUdUitum  (yoke^-egg<€olonced>    2.    Yettsfir. 

May.    £.  Ind. 

Ahoo'ba. 

J.  JtoWte'An  (Bobltuka).    Yellow.    E.  Ind 

Ahobphopba'llusl    Nut    ord.,  Arad$, 

Is  a  genus  which  has  been  formed  out  uf 

Arum  huCbiferum  and  eampanuUUum^  with 

the  addition  of  these  stove  species. 

A.  du'btuf  (doubtful).   2.   Purple.  June.  Oylon. 
1867. 

—  mwto  (snowy).    BrasiL    1884.    Syn.,  Draeon' 

Hum  atparum. 

In  addition  to  tbete  are  A.  grandU,  NobtUspietut, 
SpinowM,  and  ZetrnUt  all  from  Java.    1885. 

Amfhiblb'mma  eymo'tum.    See  Mdas- 

toma  corymbimum, 

Amphi'oomb. 

A.  AaoW  (Emodian>   H.  Boee^  orange.  October. 
EL  Ind.    1852. 

Anana'sba. 

A,  ForUahM  (Porter's>   Philippines.  1888.  Leayes 
yellow  banded. 

AncHOiiA'irES  Hookeri,  Syn.,  CoZo* 
diuM  petidl<Uwm, 

Anctlo'gynb.  (From  ankylon.  curved, 
and  gyne,  a  fcmaJe ;  the  pistil  is  curved. 
Nat  ord.,  Acanthacex,  Linn.,  Diandric 
Monogyma.) 

Stove  sub^hrubi    For  culture,  see  Babuebia. 

A.  loM^ii^'ra  (long  •  flowered).     Purple.    AprIL 
Guayaquil.    1S68. 

Aiob'mia. 

A.  Dngea'na  (Drege's).    f  .    Natal. 

—  viOo'sa  (hairy>    1.    Tropical  America. 

Ankuio'fbis.  ^rom  anetmon,  naked, 
and  opsts,  like;  stems  almost  leafless. 
Nat  cira.,  Saururacea,)    Linn. 

Haidy  sub-aquatic  perennial    See  Aquartoii. 

A.  OcHtfc^mica  (Oallfomlan>    White.    Califinmia. 
1882. 

Anb'mone. 

A.  anguio'$a.    Syn.,  Egmtioa  angtdoM, 
^fulgtfu  (shining).    Crimson.    Greece.    MfS. 

AHOIO'FTBBlfi. 

A.  pruino^mi  (hoary).    Java. 

—  71sy«manfii(»Wi  (Teyamann's^    Java. 

Anobjs'oum. 

A.  c'AatSua<ntm((aiaSllu's> White.  Oaboon,  Africa. 
1888. 

—  citratum  (dtron-Iike).     GreauL      Madagascar. 

1886. 

—  Peicatorea^m  (Pieecatoi!e*B).  White.  Bourboa 

—  tespiijiedale  (footrand-haU>   2.  Whiter  Mada- 

gascar.   1857. 

Amou'bia. 

A.  Wtnogvsi^CMii  (Waracewla'B>    Scarlet    1882. 

Anralo'nium.   ^Fkom  a%  without^  and 
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hdot,  a  n&il  or  spike.  N«t  ord.,  Cadaoem. 

linn.,  Icoaandria  MonogyniaJ) 

A  qiioekn  cactua,  renmUlog  «  globe  artldioke. 
Ae  Cactua. 

A-primatieuM  (prism-shaped).     |.     Si.  Loato, 
PotosL 

AsiGozA'irrHos. 

X  tyriofi^fct'na  (purple).  6.   Purple,  white.  Swan 
River. 

Ano'da.  (From  anodas,  imperyioas  ; 
cells  more  united  than  in  8ida.  I^at  ord., 
McdvaoeaB,  Linn.,  Monaddphia  Polyan' 
driaJ) 

Half-hardy  sub-ahmb.     For  caUnre,  tee  Csia- 

TABIA. 

A.  OckseM  (Ochsen's>    Purple.    Ghilt    18M. 

An<botochi'lt7b. 

A.  argyrcBUt  (silyery).    Bnudl. 

i— aryj/roM'imi  ^lilvery-veined).   Java. 

—  BuUeitii  (BulIeD'8>  Leaves  ooppery-red  atripod. 

Borneo.    1861. 

—  chryaopra'nu  (golden-green).     Leaves  became 

oamery  and  green-veined.    Java. 

—  Lokoi  (Low's).    Borneo. 

»  q!uereeUMa  (fcrest<lweillng>    Leaves  sUvery- 
biotcbed.    Java.    1861. 

—  Aae&uVyMt (Roxburgfa's>    h   WUte.    Kind. 

—  Ru'ckeri  (Backer's).    Loaves  six  rows  of  pale 

spots.    Borneo.    1861. 

—  &to72m(SchoBller's>  Oosta  Rica.  1862.  Leaves 

silver-striped. 

—  seta'ceitf. 

(Ubo^marginatiu  (white-edged). 

—  —— inomaViM  (unadorned),  i.  Wnite.  Java. 

—  VeHtekn  (Veltcb's).    Java.  (?) 
-^sebriViM  (striped).  India.  186S.  Ooppeiy-lined. 

Anbb'llia. 

A  gigaiiUa  (gigantic).  NataL 

Anthoob'bcib. 

A../Iorf&u<nda(many-fiowered).   8.  White.   N.  S. 
Wales. 

ANTBu'Bnnc. 

A.  gra'ndit  (large).  Braill.  1864.  Slyns.,  A.  mo^i- 
/Icum  and  A.  oordifdUum. 

—  Lindi'gii  (lindige's).    Pink  changing  to  purple. 

New  Grenada.    1866.    Fragrant 
•— pedatifidum  (pedately  -  cut  leaves).     Spadix 
purple.    BrasiL    1866. 

—  regale  (royal).     Green,  pale-veined.     Eastern 

Peru.     1866. 

—  tpecta'Mh  (showy).    Leaves  red,  white-veined. 

New  Grenada.    1866.    SyiL,  A.  magnifi," 

Aphela'ndra. 
A.  LitontaVia  (Libon>).   Crimson,  yellow.  BnudL 

1864. 

—  omata  (adomed\     Yellow,  purple.     Braxll. 

1861. 
-- ForUa'na  (PoTtt'B).  2.  Orange.   BraxlL 

—  JSoe'eZti  (RoeKle's).    Orange-scariet.    186T. 

-~  var^0Fato  (variegated>    H.    Yellow.    BnudL 

Afi'cba.      (From  apiero$y  not  bitter. 

Nat.  ord.,  Ldiacem.    Linn.,  Hexandria 

Monogynia,) 

The  species  are  described  at  page  61  of  the  dfo- 
ttooaiy. 
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Afterasturb 
pAia  gniMontofia. 

Aquatigs.  To  the  list  at  p.  59  ibbt  be 
added  Nymphxa  gigantea  and  Ouvinmirm 
fmeibrdlu. 

Aquiub'oia. 


Green. 

riua  yields  ite 

CMfdwili,     196t. 


A.ecarutea  (blue>    White,  blue. 

tains.    1864.    Span  x^ary  long. 

—  ar{*mia  (cfaoioe).  Soarlec   C&lifbnila. 

—  Xanaorie'Mis  (Kanaor).  1.  Whiti^  Mbcl  Jbm. 

Himalaya. 
^  apedalnlU  (tiawj),  VloM.   Sibetla.   1864. 

Ara'lia. 

A  oocei'nea  (srariet).    Scarlet,  pink.    J«ra. 

—  i>uVioani(Duncan's>    IfAUridos. 

—  palma*ta  Qiaod-shaped).    10. 

—  popi^/em  (paper-beanng).  7. 

ber.     Foimoaa.     1853. 
well-known  Riee  Paper. 

—  YeHMiii  (Vdtch'to).     Mew 

Leaves  brownish. 

Abauoa'sia. 

A.  BnuOitfntiM. 

gra'cOit  (slender). 

RidaiJia^M  (Bidolft> 

—  CunminghafmiL 

—  — -  gla*uca  (mllky-green). 
Umoif&lia  (long-leaved). 

—  ^Ugatu  (elegantjL    New  Oaledooia.    \9&L 

—  imbrieateL 
— rariuato  (vu1egBted\ 

—  JAKOeVtft  (Mueller'B>    MewCUedoak.    1 

—  JSttlei   (Rule's).      60.      Papi 

Syn.,  Kuiaeta  RuUL 

Ara'cja  (Natiye  name.  Nat.  cnL, 
Aidepiadacem,  Linn.,  Gynetrndria  Pern' 
toMdria.) 

Stove  climbers.   For  cultore^  see 

A.  angutttfi^Ua  (Dsrrow-lcaved^ 
purple.    Uruguay.    186ft. 

ARBUTUS. 

A  moUis  (soft).    10.    Rose. 
^  Xs^peSutt  (Xali^wn).    BeddiA-wbitA. 
Hexlooi 

AjIDl'fiU. 

A.  ari^tpa  (cuiled>    9L 

—  korCo*run»  (gutkn). 

Berries  rod. 

—  WktUdU  (WaUkli's> 

Abs'ca. 

A  alba  (white\    30.    Mauritiva    IMS. 

—  iia'luK  (Bauer'6>    Moifblk  L    1831. 

^  wumosta'chjft  (one-«piked>  10.  YrHsw.    V.& 
Wales.    1830. 

—  jMi^tZa  (dwarf).    10.    Java. 
^  ta'pida  (aavour7>  12.  Pink.  New 

—  tffcio'ta   (showy).      Bourbon. 

Byo]^orbe  amarioatdu. 

—  renchaffeltit    (VeFBchalTelt^iY 

SyTL,  Byopkarbe  TenJkqgdtiL 

ArGYBEI'A. 
A.  kir9u*ta  (bali7>  10.  LIla&  June.  &  InL  Ui» 

Arias'ma. 
A|«piao^nMii(pa|4I1oBe>   Green,  wklta  CMa 

1864 

^Wi'gkta(\Xifit\y.    Green.    O^ea.    l«l. 


E.  Ind. 
White. 


lafl 


S.    Bad.    Joly.   Klal 
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AmiarroLo-CHiA. 

BARDT. 
A.  wMcndafnia  (Iarg!»gUuided>     Oreen,  brown. 
May.    Mexico.    184S. 

—  nnaVum  (Chiueae).    Oreen.    China.    1869. 

8T0T& 

—  arboVM   (trBe-l!ke>      Jirown,  purple.     New 

Gnnada.    186X 

—  aibe^riU  (GlbertTa).   Yellow,  purple.   Ffengnur. 

—  GM/Uaiia  (GoUlie's).    Green,  yellow,  red.    Old 

Calabar   River.     1867.     Largeiit  known 
flower,  except  that  of  Bafflttia  AmokU. 
»  lawoncHfTO  (whlto-velned).    Vlagdalena.   18&8. 

—  nm'iteni  (i1iwaiteB'b>    Yellow.    March.    K. 

Ind.    1854^ 

Abne'bia.  (Arabio  name  of  the  plant. 
Nat  onl.,  Boraginaeem,  lAnn^Peatandria 
Monogtftiia,) 

Hardy  herbaceoofl  perenniaL    Seeds. 
A.  edUno'viet   (echiom-like).    f.    YeUow.    Jane. 

Armenia. 
^  Grifitkii  (Grifflth'a).  «.  i)range,  blade  Mortb- 
webt  India.    Hardy  anDoaL 

Abthbo'ptevib.  (From  arthrost  a  joint, 
and  pterit,  a  fern ;  alluding  to  the  articu- 
latea  stipes.  Nat  onL,  PciypodiaceK, 
Linn.,  Oryj4oQamia  FUion,) 

Oreenbonae  Fema.    Sen  Fkximl 
X  aZA»fWficia'<a  (wblte-dotted>    I  of  Bourbon. 
— fiViya  (thready-rooi).    Mew  Zealand. 

ABTHROTA'zia.  (From  atiAro8,  a  loint, 
and  taxis,  arrangement;  shoots  being 
jointed  regiUarly.  Nat  ord.,  OmiferK, 
Linn.,  Mofuzcia  Monaddphia.) 

Small  Taamanian  treea.    fiieqnire  a  greenhonae. 
Cttttinga. 
A.  eupretaoHdet  (cjpuBa-Mke>    80. 

—  luxi/oUa  (loote- leaved).    25. 

—  «fa|r<iM'ide«  (8elago.like>    40. 

Abum. 

A.  cammuta'lvm    (ehacsed>      Leaves    malUed. 

Stove. 
^Pataati'num  (Jenualcm).    Haric  purple.    Je* 

maalem.    1864.    Greenhouse. 

Asavcb'tida.    Narthez  anfatidai. 

A'SABTJX. 

X  aiK«e<ftttM»  (white-veined).      Oreen,   porptoi 
Ji^ian.    1804.    Leaves  whito-velned. 

ASFLB'NnTH. 

X  olatim  (winnd>    &  America.    1804.    Stove. 

—  olteVnam  (alternate-plnnaed).  |.  India.  Green- 

house. 

—  oo^wimOe  (very  like)     Chill.    Half-faardr 

—  ooatale  d<tae'cfum(deep<ut,  large  mld-ribbed> 

India.    I860.    Greenhouse. 

—  dtei^nOe  (disBlmllar-toafleted)  Chatham  Island. 

—  sl^'n^ttM  (anall  elegai^    Japan. 

— >/er«latei*a»  (fenntd-Iike).  Central  Amer.  Stove. 
^JlabdMa,*tMuik  (fiui-shaped).      Mexico.      1801. 
Stove. 

—  Oifrinffiaimmpi^ehm,  (Goring's.  painipd).  Ja- 

pan.   1866.     Half-hardy.    White-striped. 
*lfi^o1iic»    (broaa-fh>nded>      Ceylon.      1060. 
Stove. 


J.  .Vo*M-Cta/«do*niffi(Kew  Caledonian).    HswUlo 
donia.    1806.    Grefnhouse. 

—  oMusilo'bttM    (bluntplobed>      New    HeMdea 

1861.    Qreeubouae. 

AsTEB. 
^.l«'(m«(1btU>  4.  LllaOL   N.  America.  Hardy 

AjTiliBB. 
Xrtt'6raCred).    0.    Fink.    July.    £.Ind.    186U 

Abtbooa'byum. 

^  jroBibaStiim  (Mexican).    Mexico.    1804. 

—  ni'veauM  '(»nuwy).     ^mama.     I860.     Leaves 

glaucous  beneath. 

Aotropht^um-  (From  €atro%  a  star, 
and  pkyiton^  a  plant,  lefeiring  to  the  form 
of  tbd  pubesoenoa.  Nat  ord.,  Cactooois. 
Linn.,  looBandria  Monogynia,) 

For  cQHnre,  sss  CAcrmL 
A.  mYriMlVifma  (many-stlgmaed).    Tollow. 

AsYSTAfiiiA  ^oandefM*    See  Hbkfbxya* 

Atht'biusl    See  Abpleniuh. 

Attalb'a. 

J.  a»ypdcUi'na  (almond-firulted>    New  GranadiL 
1847. 

—  Coku'ne  (Cobune).    60.    Honduras. 

Av'cuba. 

A.  BimaiaHoa  (Himalayan).     7.    Purple,  green. 
Himalays. 

—  Jbpo'ntea.    The  male  plant  is  now  introduced, 

and  female  plants  bearing  berries,  from 
which  seedlings  may  be  raised,  can  now 
be  purchased.  There  are  also  varieties,  at 
Umg^oUOt  pida,  lati/olia,  wuierothyUa, 
eUfiOHMt  &€. ;  but  they  only  dilEer  aUshtly 
in  their  leaves. 

Audibe'btia. 

A.  pol^f$ta'chjfa  (many-spiked).     2.    Wbitsi    Oo- 
tubtr.    UlUfbmla.    1849. 

Aza'lba. 

GBKXNH0U8B. 
A.  ooeidemta'lU  (weatem>    White,  yellow.    O&U- 

fomia. 
^ramenta'cea  (dusty-leaved>     Whita.    MardL 

Hong  Kong.    1840. 


Bambuba. 


B. 


A.9CflioM<(Simon's>  10.  China.  18C0.  Leaves 
some  green,  others  white. 

—  variega'ta  (variegated).    North  China.    Leaves 

white  atriped.  Hardy.  Syn.,  B,  Fortunt 
niveo-vittaiis.  There  are  several  othM 
variegated  kinds. 

Ba^btkbia. 

B.  Ba'tteri  (Bauer'aY    Bed. 

—  Atteteri  (Baxiefv\    8.    White. 

~  flbotei-idVia  (Hook«r'a>    0.    Purple.    1863. 

—  ItUoraUi  (sea-slde>    30. 

—  sccidmte'M  (wQstem>  8.  Bed.  KingGeotse'l 

Sound. 

—  rv^eitf  (creeplng>    a. 

—  serraVa  (»aw-«oothed).    30.    Bed. 

—  VicUMte  (Victorian).     12.      Ycitow.      Swai 

Biver.    1842. 


1 
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Barkla'ta.  (In  honour  of  Sir  H. 
BarJday,  Groyeruor  of  8.  Australia.  Nat 
ord.,  Jjeguminosm,  Lidd.,  Diadelphia  D&- 
eandria.) 

Oreeaboose  tree.    Seeds  and  catUngi. 

B.  tjfringaflo'ra  (sTrlnga^flbwered).  30.  Pink. 
Moreton  Bij.    1858. 

Bablibia. 

B.  OQnoiU  (Gibe(m'f>    Purple.    India.    1867. 
BATHfAimiA. 

9.  grcmdi/lo'ra  (large-flowered).  Oliye,  brown, 
white,  purple,  liew  Granada.  1886. 
&yn.,  OaUoiUa, 

Batthi'hia. 

B.  Umenio'ia  pla'bro.  This  Is  tomentota  without 
its  downiness.    Yellow,  purple.    1806. 

Beauoa'bnsa.  (A  commemorative 
name.  Nat  ord.,  LiUaeem.  Linn.,  Hex- 
andria  Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  jruoca-like  plants.    See  Tcoca. 

B.  ffra'cOii  (graceful). 

—  recwroa'la  (recurTed-leaved).    White.    Mcxioo. 

1861. 

—  atri'eta  (upTight)^ 

Bego'nu. 

B.amalniiMnorelj).    Aasam.    1858. 
— •  arg^Ua  (aUvery).    Assam.    1869. 

—  auevbafoiia  (aucnba-leavpd).    4.    Bose. 

—  baccata  (berried>    Whiter    I.  of  St  TbomaR 

1806. 

—  BoUvieHfitit  (Bolivian).  2.  Scarlet  Bolivia.  1857. 

—  Boi07vi£iei'iia  (Bowrtug's).   Rose.    Hong  Kong. 

—  CaroUnafo'lia  (Girol{nea*l4«ved).    2.    Rose. 

—  Cla'rkeiiC\aake't).  Rose.  Bolivian  Andes.  1867. 
<^  conchafolia    (sbell-lesved).      White,    green. 

Brasil. 

—  DadaUa  (DaBdaliis).    Pinkish.    Leaves  brown 

nptted.    MexioOi    1861. 

—  didiotcma  (forked).    2.    Oaraccas. 
^-fagopyroHdet  (faf^yrum-like).      S.      White. 

Caraocas. 
— /H'ffida  (cold).    |.    White. 
'^geranioi'det  (geranium-Uke).     White.     Natal. 

1866. 

—  plondufo'sa  (glanded).    Green.    Veins  black- 

banded.    Veraguas.    1861. 
^  GriffiViii  (onmth't).    i.    White.    E.  Ind. 

—  heradeifoiia. 

* ni^ffrieana  (blacklBh-leaved>     L     White, 

pink.    Mexico. 

'^imparialU  (Im^ritA).  White.  Leaves  vari- 
ously green.    Mexico.    1861. 

*-  Tngra'mii  (Ingram's).    Pink.    Garden  hybrid. 

—  ifivolucm'to  (Tnvoluered).     1|.    White.    Gen- 

iral  Amer. 

—  Amttia'na  (Kunth's).   VHiite.   Tropical  Amer. 

1863 

—  loeiniata  (cQt-leaved).    2.    White.    E.  Ind. 

—  lon^ri^ila    (longhaired    leaf-edged).      Leaves 

ffreyisb-rlbbed.    Mexico.    1861. 

—  moirnnloa  (magtiiflcent).     2.     Scarlet    New 

Granada.    1855. 
^  JRi*imt't' (Mann'sS.    Rose.    Fernando  Po.  1864. 
*- ma'xtiiui  (largest).    6.    White.    Mexico. 

—  micro'ptera  (short-winged).    1|.    White,  pink. 

Deocmber.    Borneo.    1856. 

—  MMo^tera  (one-winged>     2^.     White.    July. 

BtmIL    1826. 


1815. 


Icavai.    GnatenMla.    1861. 


B.  ndumbitfoti*  (nelmnUom-lcaTOd^ 

Mexico. 
— /*eaV«n  (Pearoe's).  TeQow.  S. 
^  pkjfilomani^aca  (leBt-mady.   Pink. 

with  minute ' 

—  rrtp  (royal).    Pink.    Anam.    18S8. 
— •  rAiso^a'um  (looting-stemmed).  PSok.  A 

1856. 

—  rosatoea  (rofie-llke>     fw     White. 

New  Granada. 

—  rw^tOoiu  (bTlIlianc>    4.    Wfail^ 

185& 
-^itrigitio'ia  (cuny-comb-tike). 
Am^.    1851. 

—  •uI(»'(a(ft]Trowcd>    S.    White 

—  tOM«n«o'«a  (downy).    &    White. 

—  tdM^oUa  (elm.leaved\    S.    V 

—  Fe'<(cht<(Veitch's>    Scarkft.  ydlpw. 

HiAlands.    J 867.    Hmriy. 

—  vOlo'ia  (haiiy>    2.    White.    Bresfl. 

—  Waaeneria'na  (Wagener's>    8.    WMte.  M^. 

Venexocia. 

—  iraaieA{a<na  (Wamcli'8>    3l    E.  Inl 

Beja>bia. 

B.  cinnamoHnea  (dnnamon-colonreJi- leaved).  Fern 
184T. 

—  iindefieaSia  (Lindcn%\    Pfnlc    IVra.    Uir 

—  JTo^iv'sii  rMathew's).  Yelknr.   Mandi.  l^ra. 
^trieoltr     (tiiree-€oloai«d)b 

Fern. 

BsLL-PEPrEB.  Ca'pneum 

Bellehdb'na.     (Oomplimeiitary  to  J. 

BeBenden  Ker,  an  Eiigl^h  botantet  Nat 

ord.,  Protaoem.  Linn.,  Tetramdna  Jfow- 

gynicL.) 

Greenbonse  shrub.    Imported  aBedi  and  oBttia^. 
Sandy  peat 

^.  i*umta*na  (monntaln>    li^    WhMe.    Tiasaal«. 

Belopb'bomb. 

A  violates  (violel'OolouTed).     Z.    TMet     Xcv 
Granada.    1859. 

Bebbbrido'psib.  (From  Berterw,  and 
optif,  like;  resembling  the  BaHJenr. 
Nat  ord.,  Befheridaeets,  Linn, 
drta  Monogtfnia.) 

Hardy  evergreen  snbscanlcat  shroh. 

B.  oorattiiM  (corsI-Uke  flowered). 
1862. 


XTEBGBntNB. 
B,£hrenbeMi  (Ehrenberg^).      Tdlov. 

—  plwnatea  (diaJTy-stanBed).    1.    Tcil0V. 

W.  America. 

—  •TomiesoSu'  f  Jamieson*s>    Tcllov.    Qnlts. 

—  •Topo'n&a  (Japanese).    Japan. 
-- LeKkenaidtU  (Lcscbenaulfs).      6. 

Neilgberrles. 

—  LoeeVeu  (Loxa).    Yellow.    Ftrra. 

—  lutea  (yellow).    18.    Pern. 
•—  Ljf'eium  (ophthalmic).    Himalaya. 

—  A>/a2c^ft«(Nepatt]eae>    4.    YrllAW.   NepaaL 

—  tt«icto<Ha  (dyer^).    Yellow.    Ncilgboria. 

—  umbettata    (nmbeMlowerat>       6.       Yf 

NepauL    1842. 

—  iMii«2a'ta  (waved>    6.    Yellow.    I^ra. 

DHnDrocs. 

—  trifu'roa  (three-forked). 
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BsBTOLO'snA.  CIn  hononr  of  A.  Ber* 
iclonit  an  Italian  botiinist.  Nat.  orci, 
M^j4uU)macets.  linn^  Deoandria  Jfo«o- 
gymia,) 

Snull  Biove  plantiu    Geotle  mdft  heat    Seeds. 

B.  4B^ea  (oopper7>    |.    Porple.    BraiiL 

—  guttata  (»pi*ttedlMMMl\    U\ac    BnA    1M4. 

—  mooiia'ta  (spo(ted>    ^    Pink,  purple.   BnzU. 

l»50. 
— >  ■wpyorfta^cea  ^mrlj).    BrulL    IMS.  Leevei 
•wbite-epm^ed. 

—  monnoro'ta  (marbled),     i.     Parple.     BrasIL 

IMS, 
— ^Kfte'wou  (hairy).     Leaves  virled  green.    8. 
▲mer. 

BBBCHOBin'iiu.    See  Fouboroya. 
Be'sszra. 
^.  m^iteta  (yenniUoii>    ScerleC.  white.    Mezioo. 

I860. 

Bl'DINS. 

B.huiKaU  (lowlT>    Tellow.    Pern.    Half-hardy 
pmiinlaf     1861. 


B.  angutttfolia  (narrow-IeaTcd).    fied.    S.  Amer. 

1866^ 
'^  BaraquiniaSui  (BanMia1n'8>      Wblte^  green. 

BraiiL    1886. 
^^  Ulfrxmg  (doiible-leaTed>    Red,  yellow.    BrasIL 

I86X 

—  btvittala   (two-banded   (eared).      White,     a 

Amer.    1861. 

—  LAoniei'na  (Libon's>    1.    Blue.   Aug.   BraziL 

1868. 

—  tmaerocalifm  (large*«a]yMd).    l^    Blue^  green. 

Brudl.    18&8. 

—  JfereZiana  (MoTel'8>     L     Pink,  bine.     Feb. 

BradU    1848. 

—  ofeiM  (slinking).     Purple,  crimson.    Tropical 

Amer.    le<6. 
—•  jwlyito'cAya  (many-spiked)^      Crimson,   bine. 
BrasIL    186X 

—  rhodoannea  (rate  and  tdae>    1^.    Pink,  Une. 

&  Amer. 
^aphaedaia  (■phaoelate>    Ulao.    CbllL    1867. 
Fruit  eatable. 

Bio^TA,  a  genus  which  only  oontainB 
the  Tht^as  tliat  are  not  American. 

Blb^a. 

JB.  SherruUia'na  (Sherratf  s>    Purple,  white,  yel- 
low.   New  Granada.    1867. 

Bolbopht'llvm. 

B.  itoyaViu»  (i>ey'8>      Green,    yellow,   purple. 
Burmak    1865. 

—  latiaitthum    (woolly'JImoered).     i.      Purple. 

Sumatra.    1865. 

—  iVstZ^AtfrreViie  (Ntrilgherry).    i.  Grern,  brown. 

Jan.    Nellgberrlee.    1849. 
'•^  retieulatum  (netted-l«aved).     Cream,  puri>le. 

Borneo.    1866. 
^^SiAnuiim     (8lamese>      TeUowisb     nankeen. 

purple.    Siam.    1867. 

Bomarv'a. 

^.  miiKi/lo'ro  (many-flowered>  Orange-red.  I%u. 
1863,      Greenbouee   climber.     Syn.,  B.  I 
Coldotiana,  I 

— j4MU&tt<R4ia  (mudeat).  Pink.  K.aWatoi.  1866. 1 


Bobo'hia. 

^.  Z>nimino<iid{<(I>rummond's).    S.    Pink.    Msj 
W.  Australia. 

BOTRT'CHirif. 

B.  ntbearm'sum  (rather  fleihy>    Ceylon.    1862. 

Bouoaiktil'lea.    See  BuoADtnLisA. 

Bottta'bdia. 

ir.  fcirtella  (8mall-haired>    Scarlet.    Meztoa 

—  Jaequi'mi  (Jaoquin'a).    Scarlet.    Mexico. 

—  Uiaittka  (ctmooth-flowered).    Guatemala. 

—  Miitt(/IoVo  (many-flowered).    1.    Wbitf.  Tlolek 

8.  Amer. 

Bowe'nu.  (In  honour  of  Sir  G, 
Bowefif  goyemor  of  Queensland.  Nat 
Old.,  Cyoadaoem,  linn.,  DicBcia  Fdy 
andria,) 

For  culture,  tee  Cycasl 
£.  «peV:to6aA  (Hhowy).    Queensland.  Austialla. 

Bowib'a.  (In  hononr  of  /.  Bowiet 
Eew  collector,  ^st  ozd^  LiUaoem,  Lhin., 
Hexandria  Monogynin,) 

Half-hardy  bulbi.    For  culture,  see  Au». 

B,4frioa'na{kft\oKii).    1.    Red.  green.    October. 

Gape  of  G.  Hope.    1823. 
--' myriaea*ntka  (niany-eplned).    2.    Red,  green. 

May.    Gkipe  of  G.  Hope.    1833. 

—  volMMfu  (twisting).    Green.    &  AfHca.    1866. 

Stem  twining. 

Braoht'ghiton.    (From  hrackya^  short, 

and  chiton^  a  tanio.    Nat.  ord.,  Sterou- 

liaoem,    Linn.,  Polygamia  Monosoia.) 

Store  shrubs.    Guttinge  in  Muid.    Winter  temp, 
46<*— 60°;  summer.  bffi^-Wfi, 

B,BidwilliimiwUV»y,    Bed.    September.    N.  E. 
Australia.    1861. 

—  d{«r«(^ol<M»  (varloas-leaTed>    AuitnJIa. 

Bbaoht'ptebib  horealU, 

6.    Yellow.    July.    Columbia,  may  be  con^ 
dered  aa  belonging  to  the  genus  Bakvrbia. 

Braohtvtblma. 

B.  Barbe^ricB  (Mra.  Barber'8>    &  Aftica.    1866. 

Brautka.  (After  C,  /.  Braine^  Esq., 
of  Hong  Kong.  Nat  ord.,  FoLypodiacem. 
Linn.,  Cryptogwma  FiUoee,) 

Stove  Fern.    See  Ywxm, 
B.  iMi'gnie  (remarkable).    Hong  Kong.    1856. 

BBAflfiA'YOLA. 

J9.  aoa^tlit  (stemleee).   |.  Cream-coloured.  June 
Central  Amer.    1853. 

Bra'sbia* 

£ .  JTaaiaSia  (KeirB>    Orenge.    BreziL    1862. 

BROMBlilA. 

B,  lonffifoUa  (kng-leayed>     2.     Pink.     AnguA 
Guiana.    186X 

—  «oe^<rt<m(Boeptre-Uke).    Purple,  scarlet  1864. 

fliyn.,  B.faatuoea  Bergmanni. 

BRO'wmA. 

i?.  ervlete  (upright).    10.    Scarlet    a  Amer. 
Bbumsfe'lsla. 

^.  promiMora  (Iarge>flowerod).    8.    Green.  Jon* 
Peru. 
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Bubunoto'mia. 


S.  dt  Qora  fdcta  Is  a  whhe-Uppod  purple  Bpoftted 
variety. 

—  jMite'KCM  (downy).     ^.    White.     November. 

BradL    I860. 

o. 

Gaoa'lia. 

C.  fulgent  (ahinlng).  Scarlet  VataL  186C.  Green- 

tauone. 
^timckifoiia  (Bow-thiatle-leaned).    1.     Yellow. 

E.in<l. 

Ca'otus. 

■OHIlfOCA'OTUa. 
S.ceraH'oU»(homed'»plaeA).  Yellow.  ChilL  1837. 

—  cinnatMxri'nta  (vermilion).   Ked.  Bolivia.  184U. 

—  M*iUii«  (viper-like).    Yellow,    liexioo. 

—  eckiiwidu  Cechlnus-Uke).    Yellow.    Bolivia. 
— -  dectraoahitkuM  (amber-npinedV    Yellow. 

—  exfc'u^M  (eDgnved>    MThtta     July.    ChilL 

1830. 
— Mo'j>«dntf(auii.likc\    Pink. 

—  hj^trickaca'fUKus  (m  rkly-spined).    TeUow. 

—  Lin'kii  (^Link's).    Yeliow.    Mexico. 

—  macrodi'teus  (large -diaoed).    Mexico. 
-^  ifaifeeid'mu  (Mallet's).    YeUow. 

—  J^«<7In  (MoDviU's).    White.    Paraguay. 

—  amatut  (adorned).    YeUow.    Mexico. 

—  0«oSt«i  (Otto's>    Yeltow.    Mexico. 

—  PepiniaHua  (Pepin's).    Pink. 

—  PJeHjferi  (Ptelffer's>    YeUow.    Mexico. 
-^jMtycehv$  (broad-horned).    Yellow. 

—  recuVvttf  (bent-spiDed).  White.  June.  Mwnco. 

—  rkodacaiiihiu  (red-epined).    Moidosa.    1836. 

—  robu'stut  (strong).    YeUow.    Mexico. 
^ttUUpi'nm  (bri»tle-«piDed>      YeUow.     Bed. 

Texas. 

—  flpt'm'lu  (splralV    June.    Mexico.    1838. 

—  UlraxHpptu  (four-sworded).    Mexico. 

—  ^i4ooaH«n<  (Zaocarlni'8>  White.  Mexico.  1836. 

MAMILLABIA. 
jr.  acantKofihle'gina  (iieiy-spined).   Pink.   Mexico* 

1846. 

*-  anfftda'rit  (angular-stemmed).    Mexico. 

—  ottViMcpi  (goIdeii>    Mexico. 

—  MWor  (two-coloured).  Purple.  July.  Mexico. 

—  caloaara'ta  (spurred).    Yellow,  red.    Texas. 

—  CWtia'na  (Oelu').    R^d.    July.    Mexico. 

—  centTicihrrKa  (iwisted-oentral-tjaneei).    Apricot 

colour,    July.    Mexico.    1844. 

—  cirrhi'/era  (tendril-bearing).    Mexico. 

—  cla'va  (club-abappd).    Yellow.    Mexica 

—  comi'fera  ^bom-bearing).    Mexico.    1846. 
»>  crocMtaVa  tcross-ahaped). 

~  cnici'yefia  (crue»>like).    Mexica    1843. 

—  dflci'pMns  (decdvingl    While.    July.   Mexico. 

1846. 

—  doUcAoceVUra  (long-spurred).    Purple:   Mexico. 

—  eionga  ia  (drawn-out).    Mexico. 

— .  IH'Kht ,  i  r i*ischer  »).    YeUow.    Mexica 

— /ormo'sa  (handaomel     Hed.     Junei     Mexico. 

1847. 

—-pkutta'ta  (sword-shaped).    Mexico.    1846. 

—  glochidiata  (booked-«pine(2).    Mexica 

—  gra'ciUt  (slender).    Mexico. 

—  Haagea'na  (  H  aage'ii)     Hlnk. 

—  longima'mma  (long-nlppled). 

Mexico. 

—  maarotktrU  (large  -  nippled). 
Mexico. 


July.    Mexico. 
YeUow.     J  una 

Yellow,   violet 


—  magnitna'tMna  (large-nlppled).    Mexica 

-•  mic/ot/ke'fe  (smaU-nippled).  Yellow, red.  Mexico. 

—  M<Mma(sauaieek>    Mexico. 


Bed.     iuMu 


Jf.  mutatnlis  (cbangesble).  Paiple.  Jtij. 

—  Seumannia  na  (  N  euniann'tt).     M  exioa 

—  Fajr/dnto'nii  (PArkiaMn's>       Yeliov, 

Mcxiox 
— pAymato<Ae'2e(turooor-alpiiled)k    MexJooL 
— jw^ye'dm  (miinjr-shled).    Pink.    July.    ' 
—'pofythe'U    (maDy-mppled>        *"   " 

Mexico. 

—  piilQlelZa(neat).    Purple.    Jolj. 
'-pjfrrkooe'j^tala    (rwl  •  besded\ 

MexlOi. 

—  mVUom  (rayed)     Mexioa     IM6. 

— •  rA0(iaca<n(A<  (r>^-«plned>   Red.  Jolj. 

—  SekeUia'sii  (.Scbelha».-'«.)   White.  Jane. 

—  &AMdea*na  (i3chKde's>  White.   July. 

1846. 

—  sooIymoViies  (£Ooiyniu»>like^      Ttikm, 

August     Mi'xlco. 
-^  SeiUiaiM  iSeiUxfs).    iitxioa. 

—  tmi'lit  (old).     Mrxlco. 

—  tpketrotri  dm  (round,  hairy).  Bed.  July. 

—  ipinoH'uima  (must  splity)>    Ked.-    J  uu 

—  tUUoHSurata  (golden -^ar-jgnwed). 

July.    Mexica 

—  ttbsrifor'mu  (udder  -  ahaped)L      WhJaa. 

Mexico.     ItMtw 

—  tmctnata  (hookedV  Whlte^Kd.  Jvly. 

1846. 

—  WOdia'na  (Wilde's).    Rose.    Aosust. 

—  amntkotri'tka  (yellow-baired). 

—  Zuccarinia'na  (Zuccsrlnl  a)u    MezicoL 

Oaja'nus. 

C7. /aWeuff  (iixUan>    YeUow.    E.  Ind. 

Bicoior  and  Jlavia,  described  at 
varieties  of  ihia. 

Cala'dium. 


1346. 

July 

1»44 


Jvij 


1M6. 
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C.  atyyrt'<ei  (sUver-leaoed).    Para. 
--  Baranmditii  (  Baianqutn's). 

—  Brognta'rtii  (BrogiiUrt's).    PaiiL    18S8L 
"  CkanWnii  (CbauUn'«>    Para.    la68. 

—  XlrooiiaSncm  (Devuse'a).    Pisra.    lett. 

angular,  blotched  white  aad  pink. 

—  kamaUnti'gwM  (crimson  -  atigmacd^     &. 

rii-a. 

—  Eahrdii  (Hardy's).    Para.    18«L    Leave 

Unged  and  id«gbt;y  whtte-^Mtted. 

—  ./dmi'npsii  (Jennliig's).    India.    le«7.    Leans 

cfaocoLile,  variegated. 
« Ko'dUi  (Koch's).    Para.    isca. 

sputted. 
^  mormoratum  (marbled).    Teilow. 
—pi'ctum  (painted),    a  America. 

—  iAct«rVi<Ma  (embraiderad).    Greenly 

rica. 
«jxBC<1e(variegated>    While. 

—  smaragdiitum  (green>    White. 
There  are  many  other  species  and 

Oakuiium  Venehafdtii^  puint  of  a^._ 
Ckantinii,  spathe  greeniBfa  -  yellow  ; 
leaves  coppery  red ;  rraoJc.  leaves  white^biocdbed; 
ferriari,  leaves  red-blutcbed ;  tpectabOe,  lea«a 
pink  and  white  Uotcbcd ;  tpUndidunwmm,  kaws 
crimson  centered ;  tjncii,  leaves  beneedi  parpK 
veins  and  margins  white ;  rubrovenuam^  icd-veiDtf ; 
Veitdiii,  eometlmes  caUed  trtrina :  JTu-aMZs.  «U»* 
spotted;  lAmgilo'bum,  mottled  green;  fliaw fit 
red- veined;  LeopoMu, red-mottled. 

Galami'ntha. 

(7.  mimtifo'idcs  (mimulus-Iike>    Ifw  Yellow.  S» 
tember.    Oililifimia     1B4». 

Ga'lamtjb. 

(7.  AuslraWi  (8inthern>    fltavoj  Islnd.   J3|L 
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C  «U0*ntfiM  (obloog^tted).    50.    Java.    1857. 

—  Verddtafeitii    (Vei-Bchaffelt's).      Madagascar. 

1861. 

—  vimtna'^u  (twiggy).    50.    Java.    1847. 

Calampe'lis.    a  synonyme  of  "Eoobx- 

MOGAEPU8. 

Gala'nthe. 
C,  Ye'ttchU  (Veltch'8>     li.     Roae.    Qaiden  hy- 
brid. 

Gala'thea. 
(7.  nMt'oJUoa  (mekal^Uke).   VMet.    NewOruada. 

18()5. 
~  pardHina  (leopanl)  and  panmi<na  (peaoock-Uke) 

are  whlte-apotted. 

—  tubispa'tha  (tube-epathed).    Yellow.    W.  Tn> 

pioalAmer.  1865.  Leaves  brown-blotched. 

—  Vettchia'na  (Veltcb'a).     While.     W.  Tropical 

America.    1865.     Leaves  green-blolchfld. 
Syiv,  Marania  Mebrina. 

Galceola'bia. 

annual. 

a  ehtltdnnio'ides  (cheUdonlum-like).    L    Yellow. 
June.    Peru.    1852. 

HEHBAOBOUS  PBBENNIAL. 
C.bdlidiMia  idatey-laaTed).     h     Yellow,  r«L 

GblU.    1861. 
— /»a«oSt« (Pavona).    a.    Yellow.    July.    Peru 

—  raa'vi*  (8weeUieetitod>    1.    Purple^    Chili. 

SHRUBBY  EVEBORKENS. 
r.  arieo'idei  (beath-llke).  2.   YeUow.  GhllL   1853. 

—  Ayuppt/b^a  (hyHBop>leaved>  2.  YeLow,  white. 

jTine.    Quito.    Ia52. 
^puneta'ta  (upoOni).    3.    Purple,  yellow.    ChllL 
1863. 

—  «tviV:ea  (stiff).    S.    YeUow.    September.  Pern. 

1862. 
^  tetniffo'na  (Bquare-ftemmetiE).     Yellow.     July. 
IVtu.    1862. 

—  v(6la^c«a  (v1olet>  2.  Purple.  June.  CbilL  1863. 

Oa'lla. 
C.  oeulata  (eyed).    YeUow,  green,  purple.    NataL 

1867. 

Calua'kdra. 
C.  breHripa  r8horMUlked>     6.     Pink.    October. 

~/ormo'M(beautiftil>  10.  White.  Mexico.   1826. 
-^hamatoc-pka'li  (rei   headed).    30.     Crimson. 

Fi>bruary.    Mauritius. 
•»  i'orforice'fu /«  (Pbrto-KlcaD).   «.   White.   July. 

West  Indies.    1824. 
--^  quadratifftda'ris  (four  -  angled).     4.      White. 

August    1826. 

Gallioa'bpa. 
C,  Japohniea  (JapaEese>  3.  Pink.  August  Ja;gui. 

1861. 

Calli'pterm.  (From  hdha.  beautiful, 
and  pier  is,  a  fern.  Nat.  ord.,  Polypodiacex. 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FUiee$,) 

A  gem»  of  stove  ferns,  funned  of  DiplaHum 
ifalatorioMm,  and 
C.i)roI»y«ra(prDliren»is).    S.    East  Indies. 

SeeDunjonm. 

Gallixb'nb.  (From  fcoZof,  beaatifol, 
and  awKW,  a  stranger;  being  first  dis- 
3overed  on  the  inhospitable  shore  so  un- 


likely to  have  such  a  plant — ^Sfag<llan*f 

Land.      Nat.    ord.,    LUiaoem,      Linn.* 

Hexandria  Monogynia.) 

Half-hardy,  evergreen,  dtmUng  shrub.  Ood 
greenhouse.    Light  loam.    LMvluon. 

aiM»{2(pft^y^(many-leaved>    l#.    White.    Qdll. 
Galooho'btus. 

C7.  jxiltubw  (pale>>loioera2).    1.    Brown.    Mezioo. 
18601 

Galodba'oon.  (FromX;a2o6.  beautiful, 
and  dnusorit  a  dragon ;  intimating  that  it 
is  a  very  handsome  Dracana,  or  Dmgou 
Tree.  Kat.  ord.,  LiUace»,  Linn.,  tieX" 
atidria  Monogynia,) 

QreenbouNe  evergreen.    For  culture,  sse  Daa- 

OAHA. 

C  no'&ai*  (noble).    Japan.    1862. 

Galopb'talon.  (From  kalott  beautiful, 
and  petalon,  a  petal.  Nut.  ord.,  Pttto- 
sporaceas,  Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.) 

Qreenhouae  evergreen  cUmbers.    Su  liAaiAir* 

THUS. 

C.ri^ngent  (rtngent).     Golden  red.     November. 
SwanBiver. 

Galosa'nthbs.  (From  ftoZos,  beautiful, 
and  anthos^  a  flower.  Nat.  ord.,  Bigno- 
A?aeMB.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angioapormia,) 

This  genus  is  estabUshed  on  a  spedes  taken  from 
A^piofiis. 
B.inaka.   As  BiOMonA. 

Galfxoa'bfdm.  (From  Xxi^ts,  an  urn, 
and  karpoi,  fruit.  Nat  otd.,  Apooynae9m. 
Linn.,  Pmtandna  Monogynia.) 

For  culture,  m«  Kopsia. 
(7.  alb^fiohrum  (white-flowered).    Whiter  Grimson. 
Moluocaa.    1864.    Stove  shrub. 

Galtftb'abia.      (From    hdyptra.    a 

ooverin)2:;  referring  to  the  calyx.    Nat. 

onl.,  MeUutovMoem.     Liuu.,  Dwxmdria 

Monogynia.) 

stove  shrub.  .Cuttings  under  a  bell-glan  in  heat 
Winter  temp..  Affi  to  600 ;  summer,  60O  to  860. 

C^  A<nfiaMAa  (blood-ooloured  flowered).  4.  Grim' 
eon.    New  Granada.    1666. 

Gamb'lua. 

a  rofos/Zora  (rose-flowered>    3.    Pink.    China. 
-'SoMa'nqua. 

—  >— a9rcnioN<^o'ra(anemaae-flowered).  YeUow, 
white.    China. 

Gaupa'nba.  (From  eampana*  a  bell ; 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Nat  ord.,  Qemeraoeie.  Linn.,  Didynamia 
AngioBpermia,) 

Stove  hertMceous  perenniaL     For  culture,  tee 

C.  grandUfto^  (large-flow6red>    I.    White,  crim. 
son.    JNew  Granada.    ISSL 

Camfa'nxjla. 
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(Xp4'^uk^AoVa(prlinnwe-flowend>    3.   Pnrple. 
Jaly.    Portugal. 

OKEBXBOUEK, 
or.  feH^'w  (8trl9)M>    i.    Purple.    Qyrto.    18S8. 

Oamploso'bub,  a  gynonyme  of  AmH- 
ffnuntnn. 

Oamftla'sthus. 
C.  repent  (creeplng>  1*.  Tropfcsd  America.  1810. 

Oamfylobo'trts.  (From  kampytoi, 
a  onrve,  and  IxOryi.  a  bunch ;  alluding  to 
tiie  form  of  the  mfloreBoenoe.  Nat.  ord., 
Oinchonaoeas.  Linn.,  T^lrandHa  Mono- 
m/nia.) 

Small  8to^  ahrnba,  with  Tery  ornamental  folfa^ew 
Cuttinga  of  side  ahoota  under  a  bell-glaaa  In  heat. 
Sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould. 
C.  orflryrow'Mm  (sUver-veined).  ^  Mearico.  185t. 

—  cb'Wor  (two-coloured),   f.   Red.  Bahia.  1850. 

—  OA<e«5re^Mii  (Ghle8breghi'a>    Mexico.    186L 
i^jyrqpAyUiCflery-leaved).    South  Mexico. 

—  r0('^efu  (renilgent>    Mexloa   Leaves  satiny. 

white  ribbed. 

—  fvyafu  (royal).    1.    Mexico.    1869. 

*- CMorxvd'ina  (green>    i.    Mexico.    1858. 

Gape  Ooosbbekby.    Phymlis  edu'lis. 
Ga'psioum. 

stotb  stbborcien  shrub. 
aeerwAum  (yraxj'/ruUed).     South   America. 
1862. 

Gabdia'hdra.  (From  kardioi,  a  heart, 
and  oner,  anther.  Nat  ord.,  Hydran- 
geaoem.) 

Half-haidy  shrub.  For  culture,  see  HnwANOsa. 
C.  aUem^otia  (alterQat6-leaTed>  Whiter  lilac. 
Japan.    1866. 

GABOB-PODa.     Cerato'nia  tUCqua, 

Gaboli'via. 
ir.macroco'iya(large-frulted>    80.    Bed,  yeUow. 
green.    Mexico. 

Garto'ta. 

a  CuaWngii  (Cuming's).   25.   Philippine  laUnds. 

1841. 

.>Wi:ftiraV:ea  (scurfy).    30.    Jsva.    1848. 

—  ma%ima  (largest).    Java.    1849. 

—  f»rc3»Vifl«a  (nelghbouring>    Java.    1850. 

—  aoboUfera  (sucker-bearing).    Malaya.    1843. 

Gabsi'opb  (After  a  queen  of  Ethiopia. 
Nat.  ord.,  Erieacem,) 

Culture  same  as  HaxTHa. 
C.faHigiaKa  (ftstiglate).     «.     White.     Hardy 
evergreen. 

GAflmLLs'jA. 
C.oocci'nea  (acarlet>     I.    Scarlet     K.  America. 
Hardy  perennial 

Gata'lpa. 

C.  Kit'msferi  (Ecampfer's).      Yellowish,    white. 
crin»on.    Japan.    1862. 

—  POWiii  (Potto').    •.    Jink.    Mexico.    1851. 

Gatask'tuv. 
a  dMuVvum  (incurved\  Oreen,  purple.    Omtral 
America.    1855. 


Oreo,  led 
1S5S. 


C.  XatiditeV^ /Undsbefve^    L 
Jane.    Osraocaa.    18il. 

—  atMi^^WiMn  (bkxKl  -  ooloared). 

October.    Central  America. 
^trtmeroekilmm  (triple -lipped). 

Mexico.    18«3. 
«  WanctvPiotU  (Wanoafw1cira> 

Planama.    185L 

Ga'ttlbta. 

C.amdkyUogkfna  (amethyst -ti<igBed> 
roay-paiple.    BrasiL    ISCS. 

—  BogaUStsU  (Bogo«a>    Wbit^    ytSOaw. 

Oranada.    18M. 

—  Daialo<n<  (OawiOo's>  Tdlov. 

1863. 
« />0M<nto<M  (Domf nj'sY  Lilacs  cKfoii.   R 

her.    A  garden  hybrid,  and  Bany 

ratoed  by  Mema.  Veltch. 
^DmpiaSM  (Dowte's).     Stxmw,  poxple. 

Klca.    18«aL 

—  QuaUmal^fuU  (Gnatmalan).     BolC 

crlmaon.    Guatemala.    18d. 

—  £<C!poUi<rKtnglieapold'f>  1.  Ydlow, 

Brazil    1852. 

—  Lindbyo*na(Dr.  Und1ey'B>  Rose.  BaUa. 

—  UOe&la  (yeUowiab).    i.     Ught  ypikuw. 

vember.    BradL    ISSS. 

—  paW(ia(pale>  L  White,  pink.  yvOow. 

1850. 

—  ^liodKtoIor  (fbari«oloored>     White, 

purple,  laac.    New  Oranada.    ISCA. 

—  Aepiiem'(HegneU's>    i.    Pniple.  green. 

Braxn.     1859. 

—  RuSAeri  (Rucker'sY    White,  yellow. 

—  jjdkiBerid'Ra  (8chiUerlB>    l.  Puple^ 

her.    Brazil.    1859. 

—  Wafmtri  (Warner's).    Maawi, 

Brazil.  1862. 

—  WonowriftHi  (Warsoefwio^).     Boa^ 

orange.    New  Oranada.    ISdT. 

Then  are  C.  JOandi^LoddSgtHi  ani 
brids  of  this  genns. 

Gbaho'thus. 


by 


BABDT  mDcanxHrs. 

(7.  efcyawt  (elegant>    Blue.    CUilbtnia.    ISO. 

—  Ongo'nut  (OregonY  12.  White.  May.  Or 

—  Veikkia^mu  (Veitcb's>    Blue.    CUifornia. 

—  vOuU^ui  (v«Ivety>    10.    WhtlA.    ~ 

Oregon. 

Gknarshe'nes.  (From  A»»ot,  emplj. 
and  arren,  male;  in  alliudaD  to  tlM  ata- 
men-like  glands.  Nat  ord.,  Proieaetm. 
Lmo.,  TeSwidria  Monogyw'a) 

Qreenhfinse  small  tresi    Cnttfngs. 
Smells  fetidly  when  bruised. 

CI  fi<t<da  (8hinlng>    15.    Qreenlsb. 

Gb'nia.  (From  fteiiof.  empty,  aQudiBg 
to  the  hladder-like  calyx.  Nat.  oid.. 
ComptmUa,  lAim,,  Syngi»ena  Superjhu.' 

Hardy  annuaL    See  AvKDALa. 

C.fttrbt«ia«a(tiirbinatcd>  I.  WhBa.  July.  Cm 
of  Good  Hope.    1713. 

(3bnta'vbba. 

BAi;P-HARDT. 
C.yymnnMVpa    (naked  -  fritltedV      L      Ti 

August,  annnpe.  laaai 
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Gemtradk'nu. 

C7.  (Maorfcata  CbnmchlniO-   White.  Oentnl  Ame- 
rica.   1851. 

—  9rMMi<foMi(UuKe-Ieaved).  S.   Pink.  NoTem- 

ber.    Mexico.    186«. 

—  orata  (egg-ahaped>     Pink.    Oentral  America. 

1851. 

Gentba'hthub. 

C  macnni^  (large-  tabed).    9.    Bed.    July. 
S.  Europe. 
Tills  if  an  annual,  and  there  la  a  Tarlety  with 
white  flowers. 

CBNTBOaTS'MMA. 
a  iiiiitt«>loirti»  (many-flowered>    White,  yellow. 
July.    Bomea 

Gefhalota'xub. 

C.  ttinbnieiiKySsro  (nmhrelU-hearing).    Japan. 

Gxba'stxum. 
C.  lome«*!»'«m  (woolly).    \,    White.    June.    S. 
Europe.    1648. 

This  old  spedes  has  been  broaght  prominently 
Into  notice  as  an  edging-plant  in  the  bedding-out 
system  of  flower-gafden  planting.  For  this  purpoee 
it  may  be  propagated  by  cutting!  in  AprU,  or  the 
old  plants  may  then  be  taken  up,  the  planU  divided, 
and  replanted  like  box-edging,  care  being  taken  to 
buTy  enough  of  ttie  creeping  root  to  keep  the  top 
alire.  C.  BvbenleMi  may  be  treated  predsely 
In  the  same  way. 

Ge'basus. 

C.  flirf/olia  (holly-leaved).    White.    Oallfomia. 

—  SieboUtii  (Slebold'a).     White,   pink.     Japan. 

1866. 

—  voHc^ta  (Tariegated).    Japan.   186X  Leaves 

yellow-edg«L 

GBRATODA'orTLiB  Ltts  been  united  to 
the  genus  Haveti. 

CERATOLo'Btrs.  (From  keraiy  a  horn, 
and  loboBy  a  lobe ;  refering  to  a  port  of 
the  leaves.    Nat.  ord.,  PoZjiiacMJ.   Linn., 

Polyffamia  Monaeda,) 

Stove-palm. 
(7.  plauce'seent  (mllky-green-l0a«e(2>    Java. 

Okrato'ptbbis.  (From  keras.  a  horn, 
and  pteris,  a  fern.  Nat.  ord.,  Polypodiaeem. 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  Ftlioes.) 

Stove  aquatic  biennial  fern;  succeeds  best  whm 
the  pot  containing  it  is  plunt^ed  to  the  rim  in  water. 
Spores  produced  Ireely.    See  Fbrks.  Siovb. 
a  nuOidro'itkt  (ThaUctrum  -  like>    li.    Tropics 
gpnevally. 

Ge'rbera. 
a  laurifolia  namel-Ieaved).  3.  East  Indies.  1818. 

—  Maiigiuu  (Maoghas>     20.     White.    August 

1800. 
*  Odollam.  (OdoUam).     2a     WhitA.     August 
1758. 

Ge'bcib. 
C.  oeeidentalit  (yrtatamy    16.    Texas. 

Ge'rehb. 

C.  actUa'nguku  Tsharp-angled).    Mexkm. 

—  baaBanieiuiM  (Baxanian) 

•-  ca'ndieant  (white).    Ifendoia. 

—  Cr/kiZe'njiv  (Chilian).  CbilL 


C.  einera*icent  (aab-eolonred).    Mexicc 

—  erenidalui  (flmall-aoolloped).    Curacoa. 

^  Cmii'H  (Curti8's>    Bed,  whlto.    June.    Haw 

Granada.    li*30. 
— />yVM<  (Sahn  Dyck'8>    Mexico. 

—  giga'nttuM  (gigantic).    New  HexloOb 

—  plaWia  (miiky-green\    Tropical 

—  marffinatui  (borderea>    llexioo. 

—  mmangvla'ru  (nuuiy-angled>    Tropkal 

rica. 

—  Potttii  (Potts').    Mexico. 

—  procu'mbau  flying  down).    Mexico. 

— fteroffoHwi  (wingH]-angied>     Osrthagena.    & 

America.    1863. 
— jmZdkellas  (neat>    White.    August    Mexiso. 

1831. 

—  reduUta  (removed).    8.    White.    Mexico. 

—  «peciot<'snmttt  (most  showy).    Crimson.    Jidy. 

S.  America.    1836. 
«  noeWM  (Tweed0'a>   l^.  Orange.    September. 
Buenos  Ayrea    1849. 

—  voHa'i.Hii  (variable).     Green,  red.     Aogast 

Tn^lcal  America. 

Gebofb'gia. 

Cmro'ria  (8isteriy>    Green,  purple.    Gsillraria. 
1866.    Greenhouse  climber. 

Gebo'xtlon.  (From  kero§,  wax,  and 
xylon,  wood ;  the  tmnk  being  coated  with 
wax.  Nat.  ord.,  Palmacem,  Linn.,  Mo- 
ncBoia  Pciyandria.)  The  wax  obtained 
from  this  tree  is  mixed  with  bees'  wax 
in  New  Oranada  and  formed  into  candles. 

Stove  palm.    Seeds  im|)orted. 
C.  .^mMoofa  (Andefl>    60.    New  Granada.    1845. 

Gebops'gia. 

novB. 

C,  BcSokeri  (Bowker's).    Yellow,  green.    Cafh«- 
ria.    1863. 

—  Oumir^gia*na  (Cumin^^s).     Brown.     August 

Java.    1847. 

—  OaMkneri  (Gardner's).   White,  chocolate.  Cey- 

lon.   1862.    Twiner. 

Gb'stbuh. 

C.  braeUaKum  (bracted).  6.  Green.  Brasil.  1852. 

—  oalgei'nu'm,  (lar^e-calyzed).  6.  Green.  October. 

Buenos  Ayres.    1851. 

—  ^%7a9u.    83m.,  Hahrothanmu9  degant^ 

—  Waneetci'etii  ( Warscewlca's).    Orange,  yellow. 

November.    Central  America.    1862.  * 

Gb'tbhaoh.  (From  Chderaky  the  Ara- 
bic name.  Nat  ord.,  PolypodiaceK,  Linn., 
Cryptogamia  FUicet.) 

Hardy  fern,  suitable  for  rock-work ;  requiring 
a  light  well-drained  soil,  with  much  limy  rubbi^t 
intermixed.    See  Febxs.  Hardt. 

C.  q0lci'ia'rum  (shop),    i.    Europe. 

—  —  crenaXum  (scolloped). 

—  — —  d^jKMifteratum  (impoverished). 

Ghano'btoma. 

CfamHaila'tum  (bundled).     1.    White,  yeUow. 
Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Kn^o'Uum  (flax-Ieavcd).    1.    White.  yeUow. 

November.    Ghpe  of  Good  Hope. 

GHJKTOOA'ffTRA. 

0.  Lindenla'na  (Linden's).    1.    Crimson.  Oolum* 
bla.    1856.    Greenhouse  evergreen. 

GHAMiEBA'TiA.    ^rom  chamait  dwaif, 
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and  hatM,  a  bramble ;  referriug  to  its  low 
growth  and  brambl&>like  flowers.  Nat. 
Old.,  iZoaooMB.    Linn.,  Ioo§andria  Mono- 

Evergreen  balf-hardy  thrub.  Gattings  in  a  oool 
fVame.    Ugbt  loun  and  a  little  peat. 

a/ciiolo'M  (leaflet«d>     8.     White.    QkUfomla. 
1869. 

Chailsdo'bsa. 

C.  elaVior  (lofly\    13.    Mezloo.    1843. 

—  Lindenia'tta  (Linden's).    New  Ghvnada.    184«. 

—  sea'ndetu  (climbing).    Mexico.    1846. 

—  ^Utiedea'na  (Schiede'B>    8.    Mexico.    IflSi. 

Chajls'bops. 

C.  nrtu'tui  (Fortune'!).      20.      Yellow,   green. 
July.    China.    1844. 

—  JTartia'na  (UarUns'a).    30.    NepauL    1830. 

—  Ritchea'na  (Ritchie'B>    3.    NepauL    1845. 

>- «<auraca  WAa  (Btraigbt-tbomed>  Mexico.  1864. 

GHAMEBA'NTHBMTif.  (Fiom  ckamai, 
dwarf,  and  atUho$,  a  flower.  Nat  ord., 
Acanthaoem,  Linn.,  Didynatnia  Angia- 
spermia.) 

Store  plant    For  culture,  lee  LAincRBrrsKiA. 
C.  Seyri'ehii  varUgafum  (variegaU-d    Beyricfa'B> 
White.      South   BrazlL      1866b     Leaves 
white,  striped. 

Cbxila'mthes. 


GRBEiniOVSS. 
C.  arge'ntea  rrilvery).    i.    Siberia. 
—  miftunnHi  (Mysuian).    Japan. 


18«2. 


8T0TB. 
{7.  ^2a2iam<'n«<i  (Alabiiina>    i.    United  States. 

—  bra'chvpuM  (sDort«talkra).    i.    Mexico. 
—fra'gilu  (brtttle).    Moulmein. 

—  glaiua  (milky-green).    Chill. 

—  microphy'Oa  (small-U'aved).  Tropical  America. 

—  muUiJida  (much  cut).    1.    Ope  of  GKxxl  Hope. 
~  /  re<«cu»'na  (PreisB*).    1.    Swan  River. 
—JpuIt^ra^oea  (powdered).    Mexico. 

^  6ieteW  (Sleber'8>    1.    New  Holland. 

Cheiba'ittbsra.  (From  fi^r,  the  hand, 
and  anihene,  flowers.  Nat  ord.,  Pittospo- 
racex.    Linn.,  Femtandria  Mottogynta,) 

Greenhouse  small  shrub.    For  culture,  tee  Pir- 

C7.  Untairit  (narrow-leaved).    New  Holland. 

Cheirostt'lib.  (From  cheiry  the  hand, 
and  ityloB,  a  column.  Nat  ord.,  Orchida- 
cem,    Linn.,  Gynandria  Monogynta.) 

Stove  orchids,  grown  in  pots.    See  Ohcuim. 

C.  marmoraia  (marble-leaved).  White,  red.  Sep- 
tember. East  indies.  Leaves  beautifully 
TeinKl. 

--•  parvifoiia  (small-leaved),  i.  White.  Sep- 
tember.   Oeylon. 

CHBNOFo'DnjM.  (From  eken,  a  goose, 
and  pouBj  a  foot ;  shape  of  leaves.  Nat 
ord.,  SaUdlaoem.  Linn.,  PerUandria  Mo- 
nogynta.) 

Hardy  annuaL    See  AmruAia 
€•  purpura'gcent  (purpUah).     3.      Purplish  red. 
ChitUL    Stem  and  floral  leaves  purple. 


Chiona'nthis. 

C.  rettt'fa  (notched).    6.     White.     May. 

1852. 

OlILIDANTBrS.     See  CLTOAJITRfia, 

Chlo'ra. 

C.  ffrandifio'ra  (Urge  -  flowered>      YcUov.     IL 
Africa.    1865. 

Chobo'zema. 

C./a'ca  (yellow).    S.    Yellow.    Maj. 

Cibo'lum. 

■—  Atsainintm  (AasameaeX    Assam.    186iL 
C.  prVvc^e  (chief).    Souta  America. 

—  rtifale  (royal).    Mexico.    18#4. 

Cimci'ruoA. 

(7.  raoeMo'sa  (raoeme-ZfoMrred).    4.    Wbtte.  J^. 
North  America.    1732. 

Gikcho'ha. 

C.caUta'ya  (cB)lsaya>    M.     Pink.     f>tifiiilnt 
Peru.    1848. 

—  C^dam{*neo  (La  Condamine'k\'    Pink.    Pcc^ 

—  mieropkyUa  (small-leaved).    Pink,    i^erv. 

—  nifida  (8htaiing>    Peru. 

CiifCiNA'uB.  (Derivation  not  disoenied. 
Nat  ord.,  Pdypodiacete,  Linn.,  Cfjgft^ 
gamia  FUices. ) 

Stove  ferns  allied  to  Hotkociana.    See 
C.  flahatm  (yellow).     Tt^ical  Axnerica. 

ckena  niviu  and  A',  iemera  have  beea  j 
to  this  genus. 

Oioki'dium .  A  synonjme  of  IVsdUo- 
carpa. 

OlBBOPB'TALrM. 

C.  rakudii  (Pahud'8>     Rcddisb4irBwn.      Java, 
1866.  Syn.,  BUb€rkytt4$m  F^akmiHaaA  C 

Jlageliifarme, 

VolBBUS. 

C'.AiiiasD<n<oa(A]naionlsii\  Ai 

sllver^veined,  red  oeneatlL 

—  Aeterop&y'Ba  (various-leaved).   Ja' 
^veluHiuu    (velvety).    Red.     Malay 

1859. 

—  vUigi'nea  (vine  iirrnng>   Gieen.    East 

1172. 

GlTHABBOLYLCK. 

C.  cyainoca*rpum  (Uns-friiitBd>     30.    Cbill  aai 

Pern. 

Clavi'ja. 
{7./tt'^0efu  (brilliant).    Oraage^sd.    IVra.  iSfT. 
Clbiso'stoma. 

C  bi'eolor  (tw»«>loured).     Pink,  porple.     Ji^y. 
Manilla.    1848. 

—  erattifo^ium   (thk^-leaved).     Oneeo.   pwpiB. 

Eiist  Indies.    1862. 
—fu'acum  (brown).    Brou-n.    Essi  FodiesL    Itffli 

—  lana'tum  (vrooUy).     Tdtow,   poipie.      Jfl^ 

£sat  indies.    1846. 

Glb'hatib. 

HARDT. 
C.  cyZi^idrieo. 

«-— —  Eendeno'ni  (HenderBoa'sY     VicleL     A 
hybrid. 

—  Davidm'na  (DsTldVY     Bhie.     Gbim.      IMt. 

Allltid  to  C.  tvMmu 
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Cnrtuhti  (Fortmie'8>  White.  Japan.  1863. 
C  Johannit  Veitdui  is  a  variety  of  thia. 

— >  laiuv**>o''A  (woolly-ldcned).  Blue.  June.  Chltuu 
l«6l. 

^monstro'M  (monatrouB).  Oreenlah.  Jwm.  Ja- 
pan. 

—^j»Ven«  (spreading).   White.  June.    Japan. 

If  any  beaattfUl  ▼arleties  are  now  In  cnltlvation. 

Clbbodi'ndbon. 

0BBBRH0U8B. 

C./a'Cuium  (stinking).  6.  Rooe.  Angnat.  North 
China.  1820.  Not  a  stove  plant,  as  stated 
in  Dictionary. 

—  sero'/inum  (late>   White.    China.    1R67. 

—  J'Aomso'mB  (Thomson's).    Scarlet.  Old  Oalabar. 

1863.    Stove  dimber. 

CLIA^NTiruS. 

C.  Dampie'ri  (Dampler's).  2.  Red.  March.  New 
Holland  18S2.  Jfarginata  is  a  striking 
variety,  white,  maiiKln   red,  boss  black. 

ises. 
Cli'tia- 

C.  Garde^i  (Garden's).  2.  Red,  yellow.  Decem- 
ber.   Natal.    1854. 

CiiOMENo'cx)MA.  (From  klometwn,  ma- 
rigold ;  flower  like  it  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
pontx.    Linn.,  Stjngenetia  Superflua.) 

Warm  greenhoose  perennial.  For  cnltare,  see 
CrntTsooOMA. 

C  monta'ta/i  (momitein).  Orannfe.  Guatemala.  1862. 
Kn«wn  also  as  Hebeclinium  aurcuitiaatm 
and  JDytodia  ffrondi/lora, 

Clu'sia. 

C  Brognictriia*na  (Brogniart's).  White.  French 
Guiana.    18C2.    Shrub. 

Ooccogt'pseluii.    (From  hdkkoB,  fruit, 

and  hyptele,  a  vase ;  refeiring  to  the  form 

of  the  berries.     Nat  ord.,  CinchonaaesB. 

Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove,  soft-wooded  plants,  of  a  trailioK  habit. 
Caitlngs  and  seeds.  Loam  and  flbry  peat  with  a 
tittle  sand.    Cuttings  and  seedSy 

C.  pord\fo1ium  (heart- leaved).  White,  Ulao.  Gua- 
temala. 

—  flietollicMm  (metai11c>   White.   OuUna.   1886. 

Leaves  metalUc  lustre. 

—  reigns  (creeping).    Purple.    West  Indies. 

—  Jwaa'nea  (Tontanea).    White.    Guiana.    Ber- 

ries blue  and  pretty. 

CoOOOtOBA. 

€^  mocrop^y'Ba  (laige-leaved).  30.  Seariet.  July. 
South  America. 

—  nympheafo^ia    (Water.llly-leaved>      BraziL 

I85S. 
'^fiatyda'da  (broad-branched).     WbitA.     Solo- 
mon Islandic    1863 

Coohlea'ria. 

CaeaHdie  (stemless).  LOac.  ApriL  Fbrtufjal. 
1846. 

Oochliobte'ma.  (From  eoehlot  to  twist, 
and  itema,  a  stamen.  Nat.  ord.,  Comme- 
lynacex.    Lion.,  Hexandria  Monoffynia,) 

Stove  perennial,  allied  lo  Trade$camtla.    Rich, 


light  loam,  with  m  Uttto  peat    Dlvldon  in  tbi 

spring. 

C.  odoratPsrimwm  (sweetest-soented).    Pink,  bhie. 

CoOOA-mTT  FiBRS  DU8T. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  oseftil  hdpe  to  the  plant- 
grower,  and  is  quite  of  recent  intrijduction,  owing 
to  the  experimento  reported  by  Mr.  Beaton  and 
others  in  the  Journal  wf  ffortieuUure.  When 
bought  it  will  be  found  a  mixture  of  bair-llke  fibrai 
and  reddish-brown  dust,  like  mahogany  saw-dust, 
ii  is  this  dual  which  is  excellent  as  a  general  ma^ 
nure;  asasiil  for  ferns;  to  render  tenacious  soil 
more  porous,  and  light  soil  more  retentive  of 
moirture.  It  is  excellent  to  rtrike  cuttings  in,  and 
art  a  substitute  for  peat.  Ferns  thrive  In  it  espe- 
cially well.  The  hair-like  fibres  do  gtKXl  service  in- 
stead of  moss  for  putting  over  the  crocks  used  for 
poudrainagep  and  thus  preventing  the  soil  clogging 
the  drainage.  As  a  manure,  three  bnshels  may  be 
put  upon  thirty  square  yards.  It  is  a  very  lasting 
manure,  decaying  very  slowly.  Terrestrial  orchids 
thrive  in  it,  uid  indeed  all  potted  plants. 

Covxx. 

C.  Auftra'fir  (southern).  60.    Paraguay.    1849. 

—  butyiu'cea  (buttery>    New  Granada.    I860. 
^  capita'ta  (headed).    12.    Brazil. 

—  como'sa  (tufbed>    10.    Braill.    1826. 

—  oorona'ta  (crowned).    60.    BratiL    1896. 
~  lapi'dea  (stony-/rtttted>     Brazil.    184T. 

—  o2em'c«a  (esculent).    80.    Brazil.    1846. 

—  S(*iiD(Ay'aa(cuvIeavcd>    8.    BraaiL    1846. 

Codono'fsis.  (From  hodont  a  bell,  and 

opns,  like;  being  the  shape  of  ihe  flowers. 

Nat  ord.,  CampantdcusesB.  Linn.,  Fentan" 

dria  Monogynia,) 

Warm  icreenhouae  perennial  climber.  For  cul- 
ture, les  Robxla. 

(7.  eorda'to  (heart-leaTed).  Greenish-white.    Java 
mountains.    1863. 

C(ELEBo'oTNE.     (From  eodebB,  nnmar- 

ried,  and  gyne^  fbmale.    Nat  ord.,  Et^' 

phofhiacem.    Linn.,  IHacia.) 

Greenhouse  shrub.  'Seeds  and  cuttings.  Tills 
most  singular  plant  has,  for  manv  years,  in  Kew 
Gardens,  produced  periect  seeds  without  any  appa- 
rent source  from  whence  pollen  could  be  derived. 

C  tliciToTux  (boUy-leaved).    4.    Green.    Moreton 
Bay.    1820. 

GCBLO'OTNE. 

C.  oMperata  (rougfa).    1.    Cream<ohratred.    May. 
Borneo. 

—  Jdjlo'ra  (two-flowered).    Whiter  brown.    Moul- 

mein.    1866. 
-^oomtg'ata  (wrinkled-bnIhedX    White,  yellow, 

India.    1866. 
— futce'tcenB  bruimea  (bulT-brown).    Moulmeln. 

1865. 
•^vUcm'ntka  (smaU^owered).    Brown.     Malsy 

Islands.    1865. 

—  odoratVMsima  ^sweetest).   White.    India.  1864. 
— pamdMrata  (fiddle-shaped  labeUum).  H.  Green. 

1  December.    Borneo.    1853. 

—  ParVAii  (Parish's).    Yellow,  brown.     Mool^ 

mein.    1862. 
— jpIan&uK'nea    (plantain-leaved).     1#.     Green. 
Esst  Indies.    1862. 

—  JZhodea*na  (Rhode's).    White,  brown.    Ustaa^ 
1867.    Ifragrant, 
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aaMkriaiM  rSGbmer's>     i    Yellow.    June. 

—  (riMooa'to  (thTBMMsked).  White.    EMtlDdles. 

1851. 

COITS'A. 

C.  Beiva2e*itfii  CBengaleie>    White.    Sllhet 

GolKUSw 

O.  ii^tta  (luflAted).    LOafi.    Oeylon. 
— >  m'i^ricanc  (daric  orown).    Indian  Ardilpelago. 
1863.    Syn^  C.  teuUUearioideM  iiu^if. 

—  GibmMi  (Oibion's).    New   GiledoDia.      18«6. 

Lfeavea   ydoied    and    blotched    crimson 
imrple. 

—  VtHtekii  (yeiteh*8>    Sonth  Sea  Islands  186T. 

Leaves  vei7  Uke  C.  (ribsoni. 

GoLulniA. 

C.  Barta(afo'Ua  (Bartda-teaved).  I.  Puple.  Jane. 
CaUrornia. 

—  mitUitolor  (many-coloaTed).    If.    Lilac,  aim- 

•on.    Maj.    California.    1862. 

Goloca'bia. 

C.  argifrone'ura    (lilTery-nenred).       3.     Sonth 


—  cMOiUa'ta  (hood-leaved).  Qreen.  llarch.  China. 

1826. 

—  eryOira'a  (red-riMeeK).    1.    South  America. 

—  wKurorrhita  (large-rooted).    3.    Oreea    East 

Indies.    Hiere  Is  m  varied  with  cnamy- 
Uousbed  leavesw 

—  Mttoliioa  (metal-leaTed).  ^,  Pnrpto.  Borneo. 

1860. 

—  nymfkafolia  (Water-lily-leaved).     4.   White. 

Eaai  indies.    1800. 

—  adrriita  (Kbnrttriped:).      Philippine  I^lBnd■. 

Sullu  binaed  with  dark  green.    186X 

Oolquhou'nia.    (Named  after  Sir  B, 

Cclquhoun.  Nat.  ord.,  Lamiaoem,  Ldirn., 

DM^fnamia  Cfymnospermia.) 

Hair-bardy  evei^reen  durubs.  CnttlDgs  under 
band-Ughts  in  sommer.  Light  loam  and  a  little 
peat. 

C  oooc<Vi«a  (scarlet).    5.    Red,  yellow.    Septem- 
ber.   NepauL 
--vesti'ta  (clothed>    5.    Kttmaon. 

Colu'mkea. 

TWIKBR. 
C.aunmii'aea  (orange).     Orange.     June.    New 
Granada.    1851. 

8HRUB. 
C.  0rytkro'i.k(M  (bright-red  flowered).    2.     Red. 
November,    Mexico.    1858. 

OoLTBis.  (From  kolyHs,  interraptioii : 
alladlng  to  the  uregniarify  of  the  sori. 
Nat.  ord  ,  Pdypodiaoem.  Liim.»  CryftO' 
^amia  Filice§,) 

Stove  Fern,    fee  Febks. 
G.  membtanafoea  (membrsnaoeoas>    S.    E.  Ind. 

Com ACU'NiuM.  (From  home,  hair,  and 
Idine,  a  oouob ;  referring  to  the  hairy  re- 
ceptacle. Nat  ord.,  ComposUtB,  I  linn., 
Syngenetia  SupwfiutL) 

Half-hardy  perennial,  resembling  an  AMcsn 
marigold  with  the  flowers  of  a  scarlet  Zinnia. 

C,  mBHOiiU'neum  (orange).    3.    Scarlet.    Septem- 
ber.   Gaatemala.    1862. 


(JOMBBVrCM. 

C  »£cro^'<atttm  (onall-petaled).    tfctteB, 
Braxil.    1867. 

OOMHSLmA. 

HEKBACBOUB  RBODnnAU 
C.  iookltra  (roncLhIeared).  1.  Pmpl^  tai>u««B.  Jn^ 
Mexico.    1852. 

O)Ni0QBAMMA  JavcMiea  is  a  sjiuMiynh 
of  Gymnogramma  JoKunceu 

00UYO*LY0LUB, 

arOTB   ETXBQBBSH. 
C.  plotic^Mutt  Cglaaoona-leav«d>    Pnpla.  Jiaa. 

-^  Maurit^ihiicui  (Maorltanlan).     Bliie.      Henh 
Africa.    Borders  In 
house  baaketa. 

OoPBO^BHA.  (From  kopr<m^  dang,  and 
osmet  a  amell;  plants  fetid.  Nat  ord, 
Cindtoiwioem.) 

Greenhouse  shrub.    For  culture,  aee  Gabdexia. 

C.  Batmiahia  wtritgata    (vaxiecnted,    BaKr**). 
New  Zealand.     1866.     LeaTea  cnsay- 


Oo'BCHOBUS.  (From  ftonso,  to  purge,  and 
kore^  the  pupil;  alluding  to  a  auppoeed 
medical  quality  of  C.  oHUariua.  Nat  oid, 
JUiacea,    Linn.,  Polytmdria  Momoggtua.) 

Stove  annuals.    Sow  in  March.  Suil,Ught 
C.  eaptuUi'rit  (Gspaular>  6.   TeUow.  Ji 
Indiea.    1726. 

—  otfloVittf  (potherb).    6.    TeOow. 

Indies.    1640L 

Jute  Is  produced  by  (7.  oeysvnlorCs. 

Ck)'BDiA.    (Named  after  S.  Oordhm^  a 

German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  eeatiuy. 

Nat  ord.,  Cordiaeem,    Linn.,  Fmlamdria 

Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  treea  and  slmiba.    CaUtma  ia 
sand  under  a  hand-glass  In  beaL    Loamai 
Winter  temp.,  66^  to  60P;  ■nmmer,  <4iP  to 

C.  aei^a9ea*ntkui  (Spanish  etan>  30l  WhIISL  May. 
Wert  indiica.    1788. 

—  IpimmfU/ra  (IpomsBa-flowered). 

3raxiL 

—  ^yVsa  (MycaJ.    16.    E^t  Indies    1( 

—  iSUMteW  (Sebestena>     30.     Soarlct.     Ji 

West  Indies.    1728. 
^  wpsVta  (8uperb>   While.  September. 

Ck>BDYUlnB. 

(7.  BaWAtU  (Banks').  White.  New  Zcalaad.  1M6. 
^  ,9iebo%«i  (SiebQld'B).  Oreeo.    Java. 

G»BIA'liIA. 

CNtpaHtfntU  (Nepanle8e> 
NepauL 

Oosbb'a. 

(7.  oordtnalit   (Osrdinal-^lowerad). 
March. 

OORTDA'Lia. 

C7.tMci9'«a(6bo«7).  Tdlow,  brown. 
1860L 


10.    Brown.    May 
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Ot'cas. 

C  ine'rmia  (unamied).    Oochin  China.    1848. 

—  Miw»tn«a'na(Klmiilni'K>    Philtppinea.    i864. 

—  Ru'fupkii  (Kumphioi').    Molnccaa. 

—  *i.ha*rka  (ftphencal-«teiniiied)b  Moluoow.  1845» 

Cyclofb'ltis.  (From  hydoa,  a  circle, 
and  pelUt  a  shield ;  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  indufliam.  Nat  ord.,  Polypodi- 
acem,    Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FUice».) 

Start  fern,  allied  to  Aipidtium,    See  Fsuta. 
C.  «CMioorda'ta  (half-beart-«baped>    3.    W.  ind. 

Oyclo'diuh.     (From  kydot,  a  circle ; 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  indusium. 
Nat  Old.,  Fdupodiaeem,    Linn.  Crypto- 
-gamia  FUice$,j 

StoTe  Fern.    Sm  Faaan, 
C.  eofi/«VttM»  (Joined)^    Onluia. 

CVOMO'CHKS. 

C  a*ureuM  (jgoldeD^flwctrml).  L  Tallow.  Oen- 
tral  Amer.    1861. 

—  MaMciyemm  (fly-bearing).    Brown.    Febrnaiy. 

Oolumbia.    1862. 

—  Ftteato'rti  rPte8catore'8>  Yellow,  brown.  New 

QranaoiL    18*8. 

Gtmbi'diux. 

C.  giga^nteum. 

di'ioolor  (two-oolonred)i    Qreen,  pnrple. 

K  Ind.    1860. 
--'Hoi^ceria'num  (Dr.  Hooker's).    Cream,  crimeun. 

Sikkim  Uimali^a.    1886. 

—  ffuttoHU  (Hutton'B>    Chocolnte.    Java.    1867. 
—'tigri'tmm  (atriped).    Green,    whiles  crimaon. 

TeoaaBerim.    1864. 

CrHA'iroBUlf. 

C.JIav^9eeM(je\iowiBh\   Yellow.  Jnlj.    Japan. 

—  pzu^ura'teem  (porplfah^  Fnxple.  July.  Japan. 

1852. 

Gyfb'lla. 

C.  asrw'^  (bine).  Babla.  1886.  Leavea  mottled, 
orange  and  brown  at  baae^  blue  upwarda. 

Ct'pbrvs. 

C.  oUtrK^afUuM  varitga^tM  (altemate-leaved  ya- 
riegated).  1^.  Stem  and  leavea  striped 
with  white.    BtoTe  aquatic. 

CrPBUv'onjir. 

8TOYE. 
C.  earfei'num  (sedge-Uke).  Green,  brown,  parpte. 
Pern.    1864. 

—  coMda'tum  ({on0'taUed>     2.    Green.    March. 

Qutta    1851. 
—conoolor  rone-coloured).    Primrose.    Moulmein. 

1865. 
^Cro'uU  (Cro8s'8>    Oreen,  whiter  red.     P^ru. 

1866. 

—  FaibrinSium  (Fairies).  1.  Oreen,  pnrple  stripes. 

October.    £.  ind. 

—  MnutVuimum  (moat  hairy).  1.  Green,  purple. 

ApriL    Java. 
— nooleent  (Ltnij  Hooker's).  Purple,  green.  Borneo. 

1863. 

—  knigatum  (gloa^y).     Yellow,  purple.     Phi- 

lippinee.    1865. 

—  jwijmraVum   (purploatalned).     Purpl&     Su- 

matra.   1836. 
mm  —  obacuHrum  (obseured).      Greel^  purple. 
iMO. 


cr.  SdU»*Mi<  (Schllm's>     White,  crimaun-spcttei* 
New  Granada.    186T. 

— Vayaiium  (l)ay'8>     1860. 

~£lIoVtu  (Stone's).  Cream,  pnrple.   Borneo.  18<{X 

CYBTA'KTHaBA.  (From  ft^of,  carved, 
and  oMithtra,  an  anther.  Nat  ord.,  Aean- 
thacem.  Linn.,  Diandria  Manogifnia,) 

Soft-wooded  stove  planta.    For  culture,  sss  Jua- 

TIGIA. 

C.  eao-amti'aea  (joaaiga-ftaKtnJ).    Orange.    Scmtli 

America. 
~  oala^p^oVa  (Gatalpa^Ieaved>      6.     Yellow., 

June.    Houduraa.    18A8. 

Ctbta'kthvs. 

<7.«an^WiM(blond<oIouzed).  Orange-red.  Caf- 
ftaiia.    1861. 

—  Itt^ateMW  (yellow).    S.  Africa.    YeUow.    1863. 

Oybtoohi'luil 

C.  ci<HStiim  (lemon-coloured).  1.  YeUow.   April 
Central  Amer. 

Cybtodu'ka.    See  Achimbnbs. 

Oybto'miuv. 

0.  emomophpmem  (8ingnlar-leaved>  Japan.  1863. 

Otbtofo'diuu. 

C.  eardiachilum  (heart-lipped).    Yellow,  oimaon. 
August. 

Cybto'ftbsib.  (From  kysloe^  a  bladder, 
and  pieriSj  a  fern.  Nat.  oid.,  Folfpodi' 
aoe»,    Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FiUeee.) 

Hardy  ibma    For  culture,  sss  Fkuol 

C.  (wiMI^^rti  (bulb-bearing).     1.    N.Amer.  1638. 
—/la'^ii  (brittle).    1.    Britain. 

augiutata  (narrow). 

ctoitato  (toothed).    |. 

/>»db(to*na  ^Dickie's),    li. 

—  —^  (iKurienM  (decurreni). 
...  _ii,^arn«^(a  (interrupted). 
obtu'ta  (blunt).    1. 

..  —  $emperoi'ren»  (eveigreen).    Maddra. 

—  iiMm<a*Ra(iiiountainl    1.    Britain. 

—  re*^  (royal),    i.    Britain. 

—  WnuU  (slender).    1.    N.  Amer. 

D. 

Dabocia.    See  Memzibbia. 

DiEMONo'ROPS.  (From  demat  a  cord, 
and  rhopSf  a  twig ;  alluding  to  the  rope- 
like, climbing  8tem8.  Nat.  ord..  Pal- 
macem.    Linn.,  FdLygamia  Dmcia.) 

For  culture,  ms  Caulhds,  to  wbidi  it  Is  allied. 

D.  melonocAa'taf  (black-bristled).     150.     Malay 

Da'hlu. 

D.  Jjeoaittitaiia  (Decalane's).    Purple      MexiooJ 
1864. 

DALiiCUA'MPIA. 

D.  Boediaiia  CUoezle's>     Rose,  yell<^.     Vera 
Cruz.    1867. 

Da'mmaba. 

P.oUu'ta  (blQnt4sav«n      160     New  UdttMet. 
1851. 
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OoRTLO'PSTS.  (From  koryg  and  opait, 
But-like.  Nat.  ord.,  HamamdidaceK, 
Linn.,  PenUmdria  D^ynia.) 

For  caltare,  tee  Hamamklb. 

47.  •piba'feft  (spiked).  Tdlow.  Febb  JapUL  1864. 
Hardy  fragrant  shrub. 

OORTPHA. 

a  dtt'teit  (•greMbIe>    Hextoo.    ises. 

—  Oitba'n^  (Gebang).    60.    Java.    1847. 

•^  gluucoltkjf\la  (mllky-greea'lMTed).    Bourbon. 

1826. 

GouYSA'NTHn.    See  CoRTAMrmBB. 

O.  Umba'ta  (edged).    Purple,  white.  Java.  1863. 
— jyi'cto(painted\    Purple,  yellow.    Java.    1867. 
Syn.,  Caioeariapieta. 

GoeciinxTif.     (From  koskinon,  a  eieye : 

alltiding  to  the  carious  struotore  of  tiie 

wood.    Nat.  ord.,  JIlenMpermaoem,   Liniu, 

IHcBcia  Hexandria.) 

Stove  climber.  Outtinai  of  yonng  growth,  dur- 
ing summer,  under  a  hana-glaaB.  LAgbt  loam  and 
peat  The  wood  of  this  plant  Is  used  medicinally 
in  Ceylon. 

^. /enetfro'tem  (window-iooMl^  Brown.  Oeylon. 
1852. 

GOiVA'NTHtJa. 

C,  grandiflo'nu  (large-flowered>  fi.  Poipte.  Gall- 
fomlA. 

GofSTUB. 

O.  elegant  (elegant).    1.    East  Ladies. 

C0T01IXA9TEB. 

ff.  Mymifo'Iia  (thyme  leaved>  1.  White.  April. 
NepauL    1851 

Gbaspb'dia.  (From  Aftupfldon,  a  fringe ; 
form  of  the  Pappus.  Nat  ord.,  Coti^po- 
tUm.    Linn.,  Btfngenetia  JSqwdis.) 

Half-hArdy  annnal.    See  AioiCALa. 

C,  Ei*chea  (Riche's).  1.  Yellow.  Swan  River. 
1861. 

Grbam  Fruit.    BoupeUia  Orala, 
Grbsob'ntia. 

C.  alata  (winged).    Purple,    mcaragoa.    1868. 

—  regalit  (royial).    Mexico.    18&9. 

Gbo'ous. 

O.  ochroUHtcut  (yellowish-white).  Cream.  Anti« 
liboDus.    1862.    Winter  flowerli^p. 

Cro'ton. 

C.elepanx  (elegant).  India.  Leaven  striped  with 
yellow,  red  beneath.  O.  interru*ftum,  <r- 
reffulattt  nueeimum,  and  Veiteh<anum, 
have  yellow  mldriba,  te.  South  Sea 
Islands.    1867. 

CrTPTOCO'RTNE. 

O.  tpiralit  (spiral).  1.  Brown.  May.  China 
1816. 

GrTPTOME'RIA. 

C  Japo^niea. 

Lo'dfri  (Lobb'B).    Japan. 

GBTPTOPHRA'OiaUlC. 
C.oimesoefM(hoary>    2.  Yellow.  Ceylon.  1853. 


Cuba  Bahf  ta  the  inner 
tivm  Eiatwm, 


bark  of  Pmi^ 


Gupa'nia. 

C.  Cunningha*mi  (CnnntogBam's). 
May.    N.  £.  Aostralia. 


—  Pinda'flw  (PiDdaiban).    BeadL 

—  undulata  (undalate<Uaaved>    Bmil.     IMS. 

Gu'PHSA. 

C,  dMtdbariiia  (vcnniUon-/b«««iX 
July.    Guatemala. 

—  e^mifi^yu  (remarkable).  1.  (hangs-red.  M 

1856. 
^^fMte  (aer7>     li.    SearleL    Jvne. 

This  is  the  a  p(al|Mn<m  of  gardoM. 

—  oeymo'iaet    (BasU-likeX     1.      Pnipie.   J 

Mexico.    1869. 

GUPRR1B8UB« 

C,  aroma'tiea  (perfomed).    CUifomla.  * 
^aUenuata  (sleuder-iraneA«t>     10.    ITorth  C^ 

Ufij'iVla. 
^  £eii«ka*M»  (Bentham's>     80.     Me^aa.     BOt 

hardy. 

—  excenta  (lofty).    100.    GuatemaU.    Kol  hwte- 
— .  JDi«pMto'iia(Knigh1fs>.    190.     Mexieo.    18381 
-'Lawmmia'na  (Lawaon'it).      100.      North  Odl- 

fomia.    1853.     There  to  a  vsristj  with 
leaves  yellow-variegated. 

—  MacIfaJriahia  (MacNab's).       lOw     North  GU- 

Ibrala.    1853. 
•^IMkae>mit  (Nootka  Soimd).      100.      K.    W. 
America. 

—  tondo'ta  imtu^'ttioa  (stately). 
— na*na  (dwarf). 

— —  mXdGi  (green). 

—  Tl%t««ya'na  (Whitb!7's>    100.   NcpaaL    Hatf- 

haxdy. 

GUBC'UITA. 

C.  Auttrakt'siea  (Australian).  TeOow.  K.  fl  Aus- 
tralia. -1867. 

—  oorda'ta  (beart-leao0(l>  1.  YeIl0W.ocBO|e.  July. 

East  IndiesL 

Gtanopht'lluv.  (Flrom  ftyifWM;blQe. 
and  ptiyOoih  ft  leaf;  referring  to  the  ooloar 
of  the  leaves'  ander-surface.  Nat  anL» 
Melattomaees^     linn.,  Deoandria  Mamh 

gynia.) 

Stove  evergreens.  Xuttingi  under  a  band-glaas 
in  heat  Saudy  peat  and  loam.  Winter  temp, 
UO  to  60^ ;  summer.  60^  u>  SSf>, 

C.  Aua'micmn  (Aflsamese).     Amiii     lOSfL 
'-^magni'Jiaim  (magnifiomtX    M«xiea.    laiib 

—  tjpecio'tum  (showy).    Menoo.    IML 

Gyano'tto. 
C.  nodifU^ra  (knot-flowered).    Purple.    &  Afnea 

1864. 
*«<ttaVa(8trIpei-leaiml\    Mexico.    There  is  a 
variety,  argenuea^    wiib    sfripas  mora 
whit& 

Gyathe'a. 

C.  aadeata  (spiny).    W.  Ind. 

—  eancdicuki'ta  (cfiannelled).    Matuftiaa. 

—  Cu$mingha''mii  (Cunningham1s>      30.     Sew 

Zealand.    I860. 

—  m*rra  (Kaw.too4bed>    W.  Ind. 

—  simiaVa  Cainuate-zyonded).    3.    Oytoa.    lOM 

—  AnJWbit  (Smith's),    tf.    NevZealaad.    l8iA 
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Danjc'a. 

J}.tUHptiea(fimpaiaH).    W^  Ind. 

—  Moriiria'na  (Moritz's).    Columbia. 
'—  nodo'ta  (knotted-Jointed).    W.  Ind. 

Da'PU1{JL 

HABDT  EyEKOREEN& 

J>.  O^nktea  (Genkwa\    Lilaa    Japan.    1866. 
-*•  HbuttasVia  (Van  Uoutt6'ft>    Parple.    Mi^. 

—  JemUhuU  (Jeio).    Yellow.  Japan.   1866.    lYa- 

gnnt, 

Dablingto'kia.  (In  honour  of  Dr. 
XhrUngtonf  an  American  botanist  Nat 
Old.,  iSarroceniaotfs.  Linn.,  Folyandria 
Monogynia,) 

HerbaoeoiiB  perennlaL    For  caltare»  «m  Sabra- 


X>.  Califohmiea  (CaUfornJan).  Pniple.    CaUfoniia. 
1861. 

Dastu'bium.  (From  da$ya,  thick,  and 
lirion,  a  lily.  Nat.  ord.,  LiHao&as,  linn., 
DicBcia  Hexandria. ) 

Greenhoase  evergreens.  Rich,  eandy  loam. 
Seeds.  Winter  temp..  45^  to  55^ ;  sommer,  ^{fi  to 
80°. 

D.  ocroM'dkum    (bearded-leaval).      16.      Green. 
Mexioc.    1846. 

—  glaueophyllum    (millcy  -  green  -  leaved).     12. 

Yellow.    Mexico.    1846. 
^■'3aui»:egia'num(Haxtvrtg's).2,  Purple.  Mexico. 
1816. 

Da'tisca.  ^Berivation  not  known.  Nat. 
ord.,  Dati§caeea,  Linn.,  Dicscia  Fciy- 
andria,) 

Hardy  berbaceous  perennlaL 

D.caamabi'na  (Hemp-ltke).     10.    Qreen.     Joly. 
South  of  Europe.    1739. 

Datu'ra. 

gbeenhousb  bvbbgbsbk8. 

D.  chlora'ntha    (jellow>flowered).     10.     Yellow. 

May. 
^MtttloHdM  (Metel-like).     4.     White.     Joly. 
California.    185ti. 

Dava'llxa. 

2>.  huOa'ta  (bllstered-Zsared).    R  Ind. 

—  difM*cta  (dissected).    Malay  Islands.    1866. 

—  divarica'ta  (brauched).    Malay  Iftlamto. 
~  sla'te  (tall).    2.    Otaheite. 

—  Lindlt*yi  (Llndl«>y'»\.    New  Zealand. 

—  omata  (oniamentea).    li.    Sinicnpore. 
«—  ffAjfa^titka,  (many-spored).    2.    Siugapore. 

Deciduous,  is  the  term  desi'ilptive  of 
any  plant  which  sheds  and  renews  its 
loaves  annually.  In  cold  and  temperate 
climates  the  leaf-shedding  is  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  the  reproduction  in 
the  lbllo¥dng  spring,  but  in  hot  climates 
haying  a  yery  wet  and  a  very  dry  season 
annusdly,  many  trees  shed  their  leaves 
during  the  latter  season,  and  renew  them 
in  .the  wet  season. 
96 


Delfhi'niuu. 

habdt  aknual8. 

J>.  eartiin'aZt  (cardinal).  3.  Scarlet  August 
Oalifomia. 

RAROT  HBRBACB0U8. 
D.  Bnmnmia^wm  (Brown's).  Blue,  purpla  June. 

Thibet    1864.    Strongly  marked, 
—/ormo'wm  (handsome).    3.    Blue.    June. 

DBKDBO'BIUlf. 

D,  dilM'tangui'neum  (white  and  crtmsoD-/loic«r<al). 
If.  White,  crimson-streaked.  April 
Moulmeln. 

—  aiZfttcm  (wbiu>).    White.    E.  hid.    1851. 

—  Ambointfnu  ( Amboynese).    \.    White,  yellow. 

June.    Amboyna. 

—  (ar&a'£utum  (small-bearded).    White,  red.    E. 

Ind.    1844. 

—  Bmaohaia  (Benson's).    Orange,  white,*  crimwo. 

Burmah.    1867. 
•^Hgiftbum  (double-ftpurred).     1.     Fink.    No- 
vember.   New  Zealand. 

—  BuOtriaSvikwk  (Bullers>    White,  roae.    Moul« 

meiu.    1867. 

—  tapiXWpa  (hair-etalked).    Yellow.    Moulmeln. 

1867. 

—  eiMa%«1n(!tl]^^lipped).  Green,  yellow.  Moul> 

mein.    1664. 

—  cZatNitum  (club-sbaped).    Yellow.    May.    As- 

sam.   1851.  . 

—  cesr«7e'seen«  (blue).    Boee,  purple.    R.  Ind. 

—  erepidaium  (slippered).      If.      White,  pink, 

orange.    Assam. 

—  eumidatum  (crowded).    Lilac    India.    1867. 

—  JHxa'nthuin  (double-tinted).     Yellow.     Moul- 

meln.   1866. 

—  lim'meum   (ivory-flowered).     White,  orange. 

Moubnein.    1864. 

—  iUleomW   (Falconer's).     4.     White,  purple, 

orange.    Bootan.    1866. 

—  h$dy'oiiivum  (sweet-ccented).     White,  orange. 

Moulmeln.    1865. 

—  f i1U<  ?HiU's>    White.    Australia.    1861. 

—  in/utid»'6uiMm  (ftinnel-shaped).  White.  Moul- 

meln.    1863. 

—  Japo'nicum  (Japanese).   White.  Japan.    1865. 
^JMa<mii((JohnVeiicb'B).   Chocolate.  N.  Aus- 
tralia.   1866. 

•>  Lo'iOTJ  (Low's).    YeUow,  red.    Borneo.  1862. 

—  {ute'otum  (yellowish).    Pale  yellow.  Moulmdn. 

1864. 

—  JTacCaWftuE  (MacCarthy's).    2.  Fink.  Ceylon. 

1854. 

-^nodatum  (noded).  Lemon,  crimson.  Moul- 
meln.   1862. 

•—palpelmz  (eye-lashed).  "White^  yellow.  Moul- 
meln.. 

—  Pari'tkii  (Parish%).  Mauve,  purple.  Moulmeln. 

1863. 
'—fi'etum  (painted).  Pink,  white,  crimson.  Borneo. 

1862. 

— p!fcnoUa'ck}fum    (crowded  •  spiked).      White, 

purple.    Moulmein.    1866. 
•^  SoUlacce'vH  (Sallacan).    (Grange,  red.    Indian 

Archipelago.    1862. 

—  iio'rtiU  (twtsted-petaled).     f.     White.     May. 

Moulmeln.    1847. 

—  viOo'suittm  (slightly  hairy).    Orange.  June.   £. 

Ind. 
-~  Wardiaiium  (Ward's).  While,  magenta.  Assam. 

1863. 
-~  flMinaoBUfl"'MW»  (yellow-veined).  White,yeUow. 

Moulmeln.    1861.    Syn.  D.  marginatum, 

Dendbomx'oon.  (From  (2«7i/?roi»,  a  tree, 

3  I. 
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and  nuikon^  tlie  poppy;  resembling  that 
flower,  with  a  woudy  stem.  Kat.  ord., 
Fapaveraeem,     Linn.,  Polfandria  Mono- 

il*r47  small  flhrnb.  ProlMbly  from  catting*  m 
well  as  need.    Ltghl  rich  loam. 

f^.  ri'gidum  (stiff).    Yellow.    June.    Oallforola. 

Dbpa'bia.  (From  depa$,  a  oup;  re- 
furrin>?  to  the  form  of  the  involncre.  Nat 
nrd.,  Polffpodiaoem.  Linn.,  Oryptogamia 
FUieei.) 

Stove  fero.    See  Fssn. 
D.  proUfera  (proliflerotts).    Sandwldi  Islands. 

Desmo'dium.  (From  desoum,  a  band; 
alluding  to  the  connecting  stamens.  Nat. 
ord.,  LSSguminoBm.  Linn.,  Diaddphia  De- 

Sto?e  anil  greenboase  chrnba.  exoept  when  other- 
wise stated.  Cuttings  of  joui^  snoots  in  auid 
under  a  bell-glaas  lb  heat  Sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  D.  gjfrant  is  the  Moving  or  Teiegrsph 
Plant.    SeeHKHsarvst  Plavt. 

D.  oXa'tum  (wlnged>  10.  Purple.  July.  E.Ind. 
1817. 

—  Camadeiue  (Canadian).    «.   Purple.    July.    N. 

Amer.    1640. 

—  ^Vwu  (moring>    S.    Yiolet    July.    E.  Ind. 

1779. 
^^  ptadtUifio'rum      (pendulous-flowered).        B. 

Purple.    Japan.    iMO.    Hardy. 
*-|NKloco'i7>iMi»(fbot-{hiited).    S.    Purple.   July. 

Nepaul. 

Dbsko'nous. 

D.  acMleaVvj  (prickly).    Ouatemala.    1862. 
^  ZaVnms  (bnMdrleaved>    8.  Amer.    1S40. 

Deu'tzia. 

D.  ermatajlo're  pleHio  (double-flowered,  aooUoped> 
\niite;    Japan.    1868. 

Diane'lla. 

/>  Tama*nica  (Tasmaniaa.)  Blue.  Taamania. 
1866.    Blue  berries^  onamentaL 

Dia'nthxjs. 

D.  dneiimatttg  (etispeS).  Crlmsoo.  J^mo.   1864. 
Diabtb'ma. 

D.  ^nquevulneruM  (fiye-woonded).  White, 
pink.    August    New  Granada. 

Dichorisa'mdba. 

D.  albo-marginata  (white-edged).  8.  Amer.  1861. 
*-  muia'iea   (mosaic).      Blue,    white.     Bfaynas. 

1866.     Leaves  white-Uned,   like  mosaic 

work. 

Diohbo6Ta'cht8.  (From  diehra,  two- 
form,  and  ttachy$t  a  epilce.  Nat  oixi, 
Leguminotm.) 

Stove  shrub.    For  culture,  jss  M nosA. 

D.pkUifea'rpa  (bnMid-podded>  Rose,  yellow. 
Angola.  1866.  Spikes  half  pink,  half 
yellow-flowered. 

Diokbo'nia. 

D.  eicuta'ria  (clcuta-Uk<'>.    W.  Ind. 

—  citmam&mea    (cfuu^auofrJUnmO'      Aostralla. 

1866. 


D.  lemata  (woolly).    New  Zealand 

—  Miptarro'sa  (rougb-slemDied).     New 

—  FottVipia  ( lou^s).    Aostralia.    " 


Dioty'hta.    (^From  didifom,  a  net;  m 

lading  to  the  form  of  the  venafcioQ.     Xa^ 

ord.,  PobfpodiitceM,    linn.,  Orgptogamia 

FUiee$,) 

Greenhouse  fern.    See  Fmn. 
D.  ottenwaVa  (tfain-Ieaeetf).    New  HoUand.    liH. 

Dicttooba'idia.    See  Gtmnogsahma. 

Dicttoxi'fhiuic.  (From  dus/yom,  a  net. 
and  xtpfto6,  asword ;  having  aiwcvd-^faaped 
fronds  with  netted  Teina  Nai.  ord..  Pe^f- 
podiaoem.    Limu  OrypiogawUa  FtUeen) 

Stove  fern.    See  Fkun. 
D.  Panameh^ee  (Psnaman).    L    I^nana. 

Didtmooa'rfob. 


J),  priwudttfa^ia  (prImroee-leavrd>. 
November.    Oeylon.    1^8. 

Dikffbnba'ohia.  (Named  after  Jk, 
Diefenbaeh,  a  Gterman  botaniat  Nat 
ord.,  Ar€U3e»,    Linn.,  MotuBcia  Piolfnh 

dria,) 

Stove  epti^ytes  requiring  a  osoisi  etuMi^ihwe. 
For  culture,  eee  CALAnnrif,  from  whidi  geaae  C 
Seguinum  lus  been  moved  to  this. 

Z>.oostaVa(iibbed>    VcnesneU. 
•— ffigantea,  crvam-spotted ;  fframdiM, 
tied ;  epeetabme, greymottkd. 

—  Vneata  (line-marked).    South  / 
-^  Vencka^t^ii  (VersebaHelt'a). 

8jn.  D.  iftiwioirfwiaw. 

—  WWrH    (Weir's).       BrailL       1881. 

marbled  with  yellow. 

BiBLrTRA. 

D.  diaryea*ntkra  (golden-flowered).    Tdlev. 
tember.    Oslilbmia.    18ftS. 

Dhebyi'lla. 

D.tMdUficfra    (nuny-fldwered>      Bed.     Jj 
1864. 

DiLr.wr'NiA. 

D,  eca'bra  (rough-leaved).    9.    May. 

DiMOBPHA'iiTTfl.       (From    dimorfhmt 

two-fonnod.    Nat  ord.,  AraJUaeem) 

Uaxdy  shrubs.    For  culture,  see  A»aua. 

/?.  JfondWUiyieM  (Mandchnrian).  MaoditetL 
1866.  Leavea  b  ft.  kng;  boUb  fut  abra^ 
boy. 

DnfORFHOTHE'oA.     (From   dimenkoet 

two-formed,  and  (keoa^  reoeptacie ;  noicts 

of  disk  of  two  forms.    Kat  onL,   Ct^ 

pogitrn,    Linn.,  di^ngenmia  Neceamtria.) 

Greenhouse   pcrenniaL     Strikes    resdfly  ftoM 
cuttings. 

Z>.  AarteVte  (Barbery).  Purple.  Gaftaiis.  180. 
SjiL  J).  lOaeina, 

Di'oir. 
D.  imbrkatum  (overlapping  leaflets).    Mexkot. 
Diosoo'rsa. 

D.  anutctocki'lue    (AnoBctocfaflua-llke\    S. 
1865.    Climber,  with  bronaed  md 
banded  leaves. 
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A  VtoAoT  (two-coloumd).    Central  Aaer. 
— /iEijx>*nica  (Japanese).    8.    Japan.    1862. 

Di06FY'bo& 

D.  aimfkasioa'uUt    (stem-clAsping)^       Hawitiiu. 
1851.    Stove  evergreen. 

Diflade'nia. 

2>.  fioWit  (noble>    Pink,  purple.    July.    BradL 
Dipla'zhth. 

D.  ambVguum  (doabtfnl).  Tropical  America.  1822. 

—  brtrito'rum  (short  soni8e<l\    Jamaica. 

—  p<a6e*mnuim  (very  smootu).  Java.    1862. 

—  aylva^ticum  (wood>    K.  Ind. 

^  ThwaHuxU  CThwaites's).    Ceytoa 

DlPLOTHS'SflUM. 
D.  eaud^ieeng  (atemmed).    25.    BraiQ.    1847. 

DrpsAOOZA'BnA.  (From  DipMcu$  and 
zamia;  the  flower-spikes  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  Teasel,  and 
the  species  being  allied  to  Zamia.  Nat 
ord.,  Cycadacex,  Linn.,  JDicseia  PcHyan- 
dria,) 

Stove  Plant.    Imported  aeeda.    Light  Loam. 
J>.Mexica'naCAexU:axx'y    6.    Mexioo.    1846. 

Diftebaoa'mthus. 

/>.  affi'nit  (allied).  Scarlet.   Aognst  Brazil.  1859. 

—  oaioe'coenf  (bald).  Z.    Lilac.   December.   BrazlL 

—  ifeVbrtu  (Herbei's).    3.    Purple,  whiU.    Sep- 

tembt^r.    Brazil.    1859. 

—  ipecta'btlu  (showy).   2.   Blue.    Angost.   Pern. 

1849. 

Dl'PTEBIX. 
D.  Uetyera  (oiI-yleUnng>    80.    Moeqnito  Coantry. 

I>i880^8.  (From  dinoi,  two  kinds; 
the  anthers  hieiving  two  different  forms. 
Nat  ord.,  JfdZeu^omoce^.  Linn.,  JOseait- 
dria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub.    Cuttings. 

J),  Irvirtgia'na  (Irving'tt).     3.     Purple.     West 
AMca.    1859. 

DODBCATHBON. 

D.Jtffrt'yi  (Jeffrey's).      Rose,    yellow,   brown. 
Bodcy  Mountains.    1867. 

Dombb'ta. 

i>..ffur^'«s{a  (Barge8^s>    White,  rose    &AfHca. 
1865. 

—  MdnU*rHi  (Ma8terB's>    White.    Tropical  Af- 

rica.   1867.    Frsgrant 

DoBCNIOUH. 

J).  Bourga'i  (Bonrgeaa'a).    3.    Porpliah.    Canary 
IslCB.    1853. 

DOBSTB'NIA. 
I>.  maeulata  (blotcbed>    Mexloa    1863. 

DOBTCFTEBIS. 
i>.^edato  (ft)otcd>    Brazil. 

Dba'ba. 

i>.  violaVxa  (violet).    Purple.  Quito  Andes.  1867. 
Hardy  perennlaL 

Dbaob'na. 

8T0TB. 
JKWettor  (two-colbuTed>     White,   bracts  pur- 
pUsh.    Fernando  Po.    1861 


A  £%reN5(V^f  (Ehrenbers's),    Mexico.    1861. 
^  Ghiitbre'ffhHi  (Qbieebregbt's).    Mexioo.    1861 
-•^  fkrynoHdM  (Fhrynium-Ulce).     White,  purple. 
Fernando  Pu    1863. 

—  <F«cto'&ati  (remarkable>    Mirador.    1861. 

D,  Cooperi,  Umtete,  rofriuto,  are  eUefly  dia- 
tinguished  Iqr  the  various  bronzy  lints  of  their 
leaves.  Nigra  is  purfflisb,  aXbo-marginala^  white- 
edged;  ifooteoyi,  reddish  bronze;  Moarei,  red- 
diiih;  Beffinck,  yellowish-edged;  Surculota  mactt- 
latat  yellow-spotted. 

Dbaco'ntium. 

D.pertu'tuHi  (perforated-leaved).    Yellow.    South 
Amer.    1752. 

DRuno'pais.    (From  Drimia,  and  op$i8, 

resemblance;  allndinz  to  its  likeness  to 

that  genus.    Nat  ord.,  LUiaoem,    Linn.» 

Hexandria  Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  bulbous  plank  For  culture^  Ml 
DaoiiA. 

X>.  maculata  (spocted-Zeavect).     f .    Green,  whittb 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1851. 

Dbo'sbra. 

D.  t^athida^ia  (spathulatO'lMocil).    Purple.    Ans> 
tralia.    1861. 

—  WkUtaMrii  (Whittaker's>  White.  Australia. 

1862. 

Dbta'ndba. 

D.  rvndnata  (rundnate-IecMMd),    1862. 

—  eeVra  (Baw*tootb-leaved> 

Dbtmo'iiu. 
D.eritta'ta  (creiled>    Green.    October.    Oulanik 

1848. 

Dbtna'ria. 

I>.  iNorbOotai  (diaeMed>    Malay  Islands. 

—  musatfolia  (banaBa4eaved>    Malay  Islands. 

E. 

Echbvb'bia. 

GRBBNHOUBE  BVXRGBBEKS. 
X.  eanaUeulata  (cbanneUed>     2.     Red.    ApHL 

Mexioo.    1846. 
^QuUeiuii  (Qp1tan>     i.     Scarlet     August 

Quitow    1851. 

Echiha'gba. 

E.  angtutifolia  (narrow-leaved>  3    Pink.  Texas,. 

1861. 

ECHIKO'PSIB. 

S.  Uuoa'ntka  (white-flowered).  White.  ChilL  1830. 

—  mu'Utples  (multiplied),   ftariet   Brazil.    1829. 

—  rkodacaiitha  (rfd-splned>    Brazil. 

—  Schdha'tii  (Scbelhafie's).    Country  unknown. 

—  jS^oxxu^iaVia  (Zuocarini's).  Country  unknown. 

Echi'tbs. 

S.argy'rafa  (sIlvery-ZecMd).     S.  Amer.     8to«« 
climber. 

—  ru'brtMwnosa  (red-veined).    6.  Amer.     1869. 

Midribs  yellowish. 

Elaphoglo'sbi^m.  (From  eUiphos,  an 
elephant  and  gZoito,  a  tongue  :  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  fronds.  Nat.  ord., 
P6lyvodia4ie«,  Linn.,  Cryptogamia  Fe^ 
Uce§.) 

Stove  ferns.    See  Ften. 

3  L  2 
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j;.  6nKftyiieWim  (tiiMU-yaiiwd>.    Tropical  Ahat. 
^  latifo'Uum  (broMl-lMT«l>    lYofMoiki  Amer. 

—  lepidotuin  (acaly).    Tropical  Amer. 

—  mUroWpit  (amall-scaled).    VeoaMMlA. 

—  miMcio'«u«  (mossy).    Madelia. 

—  ruM^^no'sum  (reddUh).    Tropical  Amer. 

folium,  uul  ioOoimdrifiUtm  tm  now  infiLoded 
in  tbia  geoiu. 

EMBO'THRnJH. 
£.  kmeeolatum    (laiMM-flhaped-Zeaoed).     Scarlet. 
CbilL 

Encephala'rtob.  Prom  011,  within,  Jeep- 
idU,  the  head,  and  artot,  bread ;  the  inner 
part  of  the  top  of  the  trnnk  being  farina- 
ceous. Kat.  Ord.,  Cyoadaeeje,  linn., 
Di<Bcia  Icoiandiria,) 

Allied  to  ZAinA.  which  aee  for  culture.    All 
naiiTCB  of  South  Afdoa. 
JEP.  AZteiute'in^' CAlteiuieln'a).    183i. 

—  IfndvgfiKy'Uiu  (■bori>leaved). 

~-  eucadi/oiita  (cycaa-lcaved).    1853. 
^  eliimfTa'^iM  (lengthened).    1840. 

—  ffro'ciiu  (gracetal).    &  AfricA.  1887. 

—  lati/ro'iu  (broad-leaved\    1844. 

—  /^ma'nm  (Lehmann's). 

—  tpinulo'tus  (jprickly-leaTed).    1849. 

Zamia  eafra,  horridu$,  lanupwiotto,  Umffifciitu, 
pungmu,  and  tridmtatu$  have  ba«n  adfted  to  this 

Emta'da. 
S.  toa'ndms  (climbiug).    Jamaica. 

Epa'obu. 

S.  muUifio'ra  (many-flowered). 

I860. 

—  tquarro'ta  (scoriy).    White. 

Sfide'ndbum. 

JS.  ocicttlaW    (polnted-Iaaved). 
Bahamas.    1841. 

—  ama'&a«  (loveiy>    Roee.    New  Granada.  1864. 
^  amOhy'riinuv^  (aowthyet).    Amathjvt.   Trop. 

Amer.    1867. 
^«ii<enmyerttiH(antenn»-beaxiDg).  i.  Brownish. 
May.    Kio  Janeiro. 

—  atro-purpur'euaioeula'tum  (dark-purnte-eyed). 

Brown,  parpU,  white,    ycneznela.    1865. 
~- bracte'tcens    (bracted).      1.      Purple,  white. 

Mexico.    1840. 
^SrauavolcB    (^Brassavola's).      Straw,    porple. 

Guatemala.    1867. 

—  eUoroZe'ucum  (green  and  white>  Ghreen,  white. 

Demerara.    1838. 

—  ooIoVafU  (painted>     1.    White,  pink.    Guate- 

mala.   1861. 
-^  cnamido'pkorum   (sheathed).     Y«Uuw,  brown, 
ruse.    Guatemala.    1»67. 

—  Cooperiaiium  (Cooper's>  Green,  rose.   Bengal. 

186? 

—  oon(/b'UMn(thong»leaved>  1.  Qreen.  Harcfa. 

Central  Amer.    1850. 
-^  dichro'mum  ama'bUe  (beautiM  two^ooloured). 

llode,  crimson.    Bahla.    1866. 
^^bume'um  (ivory).     Cream,  white.    Ffenama 

1867. 
^futcatum  (forked4tj;ped).  Yellow,  pink,  white. 

Cuba. 

—  ^Itt^tno'tum  (sticky).    1.   Green,  purple,  white. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1843. 
^-  OuatemaWnu  (Guatemalan).   YeUowidi-green. 
July. '  Guatemala.    1852. 


(Mmson,  white. 
Auatralla.  1865. 

Purple,   white. 


Jaiy. 


X.  loNp^petolwai  0<n8-P«la>«l>     Pvpte. 
July.    Goiaaa.    1S50. 

—  myriaSiMMm  (many41owered). 

GuaiemaU.    1866. 

—  newwrule  wia^tti.    See  JT. 
—pi'etnm    (painted>    Yellaw,    cni 

Demerara.    18W. 
—jpritmcUoca'rpiim  (priam-podded).    Yellaw.  pv- 
pie.  pink.    Centn!  Amer.    1861. 

—  quadratum  (square).    Grteecw  brown. 

Amer.     1850. 

—  repUeatwm   (turned-back-llpfied> 

pink.    July.    NewGmada.    18S1. 

—  rufum  (red).    BradL    1845. 

—  Sophrtnn'tiM  (Sophronitia-Uke> 

&  Amer.    1867. 

—  voMd^olium  (vanda-learad). 

Mexico. 

—  viridijlo'rum  (greeD-floweredY    Oreeo,  panic. 

May.    BraxlL 

—  Woffme'ri  (Wagene^8>     YellffW.     Ymi  iMfli 

1851. 

Epiot'nium.  (Fiom  €pt,  apoo,  and 
gifnt,  a  female;  atamens  mppmnaily  at- 
tached to  the  pistil.  Nat  ord^  Vc 
cem.    Linn.,  Ihoamdria  Momogifma,) 

Stove  eveygreena.    Oittiiqp  WMlec 
in  heat    Saridy  Iomb. 

^  aciMnuiaVu»(polnted4ea«a(2>.  4. 

—  Icttoobotiys  (white-fruiied).    8.  While.    £. 

EFDfX'DIVM. 

Jr.j>tnfia't««i    (pInnate-leaTed).       f.       T« 
March.    Poiia. 

Efifhy'llux.    £Sm  Cactcs. 

ir.  .iXstenteVnu  (Alatentetn'a).    Braifl.' 

Epi'sgia.    (From  epi,  upcm,  and  aoKi,  a 

8hadow;  the  Bpecies  growing  in  ahadj 

plaoea.    Kat   Ord.,  (Mneratem^    Tirni, 

XHdynamia  Cfymnotpermia.') 

Stove  herbaoeuus  perennlala.    For 
Obbbiuu. 

X.  Mbolor  (twowsoloured).      i. 

New  Granada. 
— ptdtkeVa  (ucal)    a.    Yellow,  ted. 

nidao. 

EpiSTE'punTM.    (From  epi^  J*?^  **^ 
tiephoM,  a  crowiL    Nat  oid.,  { 
Linu.,  Crynandria  ManandriiL) 

Terrestrial  orchid.    Fw  colture,  aai 

f .  R'iBu'iiuit  (Wlliiama'8>   BMSparflt. 
Ife6i. 

Era'mthemuit. 

£,  Coo'peri  (CoopertX     White,   paipleL     Jsa 
New  Caleduuia.    1864. 

—  MonffuinoU'tUum    (blood-Uned).     lieana  lel- 

veined.    Madagascar.     1864. 

—  tuberaUaiutn  (tuberculated).    WliileL     Sew 

Oaledonia.     1863. 

—  veHtena'ctum   (verbena  like).      Bcufl.     18C1. 

Silvery  vxriegated. 

Ebci'lla.  (From  era's,  creeping.  Kat 
ord.,  PhytoIaccaceM,  Lins.,  JDtoaaJkia 
TetragfpUcL) 

Haidyevtfgreen  cnaficr,  adhertaib  ^^  l^tW 
walla,  ^ 
.ff.  Vneata  (spitaBd).    Porple.    Gbitt.    ia«a. 
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Ebimosta'ghts.    (From   erenuw,   soli- 

tarv,   and  iUichy9,  a  spike.    Nat  ord., 

LahiatsB.     Linn.,     IHdynamia     Gymno- 

gpermia.) 

Hardy  perenniAl.    CoUlngii  in  apriog.    Light, 
ridi  loam. 

Ji.laciniaHa  (eaUeaved).     6.     Yellow.     Julj. 
Caacaaaa.    1731. 

E'ria. 

jr.  acervata  (heaped^bidbedCy  i.    White.    E.  lod. 
—  mj^tsCt/o'nnif  (natni«g-oalbed).  White.  Moul- 
metn.    iStt. 

Eri'oa. 

GSEBNHOTTSB  EVBBORXEN. 

Jg.  ekganti'uima  (moat  elegant>  Pink,  White. 
Garden  bybrld. 

Ebicine'lla.  (DimimitiTe  of  Erica, 
Nat.  ord.,  Ericaoeai.  Linn*,  Tetrandria 
Monogynia.) 

Oreenhooae  shrnb.    For  cnltnre^  tee  Heathb. 

JB.  Md'rmii  (Mann's).  Ortmson.  July.  Cameroon 
iionntatna    1866. 

ERiooini'MA.  (From  erion,  wool,  and 
JcnemCt  a  leg;  allnding  to  the  hairy  stalks. 
Nat  ord.,  meUuUmuicea.  Linn.,  Decan- 
dria  Monoffynia.) 

Stove  herbaceooB  pianta.    For  cnltare,  tee  Airoo* 

TOGHILD& 

S.  a'tkeum(Jbniia»-leavedS.  i.  Plnlc  Braxil.  1850. 
*->  marmoratum  (marbled)^    ^.    Pink.     BratlL 
I860. 

Euo'psis. 

JE*.  ruHdobulbon  (nragh-balbed).  3.  Orange, 
porple.    Augu^    Kew  Granada.    1846. 

Ebiqsts'mok. 

B.  pulckellapi  (neat).    3.    A  garden  hybrid. 

Eso'dium. 

jr.  ffutta'tvm  (ipott^).  Parplfl^  black.  N.  Africa. 
1861.    Trailer. 

»- moerade'nittm  (large^landed).  Panple.  Py- 
renees.   1867.    oya.^  B.  glanduiotmn. 

— pelargonii/lo'rum  (pelargonlum-fluwered). 
White,  Tiolet.   Jnqr.    Anatolia,    i860. 

Ebtthri'na. 

S.  erytkrotta'oh^  (red-splked).    Scarlet    July. 

Ebtthrogha'tb.  (From  ery(hro$,  red, 
and  dtaUe,  a  bristle.  Nat.  ord.,  Com- 
potitas,    Linn.,  Syngeneria.) 

Hardy  perennial 

B,  paXmatt^da  (palmatifld4cated>  Yellow. 
Japan.    1866. 

Ebtthbochi'ton. 
^.  XimieM  (Lfaiden'a>    Mexico.    1840. 

Esgallo'nia. 

S.  wuuara*viha  (large-flowered).  3.  Red.  Jnne. 
Ghiloe.    1848. 

Ebfble'tia.  (In  honour  of  D<m  Jote 
de  EipeUtOt  a  yioeroy  of  New  Granada. 


Nat.  ord.,  Compotitas,    Linn.,  Syn^eneHa 

Superflwi,) 

Greenhooae,  woolly-Ieayed  plants.  Sandy  peat. 
Learea  not  to  be  wetted  dnrlng  the  winter. 

S.argt*nUa  (sflyery).    6.    YeUow.    July.    Kew 

Gnnada.    1616. 
'■- grxmi^Rfihra  (large-flowered).       10.      YeUow 

riew  Granada. 

Eucalt'ptus. 
B.  Prei$$ia*na  (Prleflw^a>    8.    Yellow.    1843. 

Eucha'ris.    (From  eudharia,  agreeable ; 

alluding  to  the   iVagrant  flowers.    Nat. 

ord.,  AmaryUidtieem,     Linn.,  Eexandria 

Monogynia^ 

Stove  bulb.  OflbeCi.  Light  loam  and  peat. 
Winter  temperatore  60^  to  60^;  summer  60^  to 
80°. 

B.  yramdiJUih-a  (larae-flowered).  1^.  White.  De- 
cember.   l«ew  Granada. 

Eucbt'fhia.    (From  eu,  well,  and  cry- 

phia,  a  cover;  allnding  to  the  calyptra 

of  the  flower.      Nat.  ord.  Eypericacem. 

Linn.,  Folyandria  Polygynia), 

Evergreen  tree,  probably  hardy.  CuttingB  of 
young  shoots  in  sand,  under  gtasSb  Loam  and  peat. 

B  cordifc^lia  (heart-diaped-Ieaved).    20.    White. 
Chiloe.    1861. 

Etob'nia. 

iT.  .BtwOisSisii  (BrasiUan).     6.     White.     ApriL 
Brazil. 

—  iAi'mci  (thorn-pointed  ]eaved>  8.  White.  July. 

ChilL 

Eulo'fhia. 

B  mgWua  (well-tongued).  Whiter  red.  Old  Gala- 
bar.    1866. 

—  v<V«ns  (green).    Green,  white,  purple.   Ceylon, 

1866. 

Em'TALxm. 

f.jMtal'od««(petal-like>    Peni. 

Eupo'didm.  (From  eu,  well,  and  poiM» 
a  foot;  referring  to  the  fleshy  frond- 
stalks.  Nat.  ord.  Fdypodiacem,  Linn. 
CryptoganUa  FiUeeB.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Fkbhb. 
B.£aulfu'sH%{KanUmifs).    a.    BratiL 

Eubt'a. 

Beangusttfi/lia  (narrow-leaved).     Japan.    1862. 
Leaves  creamy-e^ed. 

EmtTinA. 

babdy  stebgbeeks. 

^.  olpi'tta  (alpine>  6.  While.  May.   N.Zealand. 
1861. 

—  Fo*rtUn  (Forster's).  White.  K.  Zealand.  1866. 

—  Ourmiahta  (annn^i).    8.    Wbite.    September. 

QBEBIVHOtJSB  XYKBOBBBN. 
AjNinfio'sa(ragged-stalked>  White.  N.  Holland. 
1852. 

Erra'BFfl. 

B.  efdtdie  (eatableX    100.    Brazil.    1841. 
^  oJera'cM  (pot-herte>    100.   BrasiL    184T. 
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Eyslt'na: 


t,  Carav'aia  (Carayato).    1.  Tellov.   Norember. 
Galana.    1868. 

Ez'acum. 

K.  Zeifla'nicum  (Ceylon>  Blue.  September.   Oej- 
lon.    1848. 

This^  and  B.  maerantkua,  are  tender  annuals, 
requiring  not  only  to  be  sown,  but  coltivaied  in 
the  stove. 

F. 
Faors'a. 

J^.aurieulaiaiHLnd-tNmdei).    Tel]ow.    E.Iiid. 

—  imperialU  (imperial).    Sumatra.    1868. 

Fa'qus. 
F.  obWpia  (JtwiBbeO:).    60.    GbUi. 

Fe'ba.  (In  honour  of  M.  Fh,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Strasburg.  Nat  ord^  Poly- 
podiacete,  Linn.,  Oryptogamia  FiUee$, 
Allied  to  TrichoTnanei.) 

Stove  ferns.  ^eeFsnira. 
F.  na'fia  (dwarf).    Quiana. 

—  »p»ooto  (Bplked>    W.lnd. 

Fi'cus.  Many  of  the  species  formerly 
included  in  this  genus  have  been  remoyed 
to  the  genera  Urodigma  and  SycowuruM. 

BAIV-HABDT. 
F,  CWperi  (Cooper's).   Anstnlia.    ises.    Leaves 

red- veined. 
— •<Mpu2ato(8ttpulate>    China.    1Y21.    Craeplng 

and  rooting  like  ivj. 

—  vjryato  (twiggy).    Nortb  India. 

BTOTE  EYBBORIINS. 
F.a'tpera  (rough -leaiwiY     10.     New  Holland. 

1820. 

—  Inrbata  (beanled4ratw2>  E.  Ind.  1831.  Creep- 

ing  and  rooting  like  Ivy. 

—  cenur^oVmis  (cherr>'-flhaped).    E.  Ind. 

—  comi/o'lia  (oomel-Ioaved).    Java.    1848. 

—  dea'lbcUa  (whitened).     Peru.      1867.     Leaves 

silvery-bainsd. 

—  esKupsraVc  (exa8perated>    8.    Guinea.    1800. 

—  AeCeropAy'ZIa ^various-leaved).  20.  Kind.  1818. 

—  luk'Kem  (yellowish).    Java. 

— /'orfeo'na  (Porte**).    Philippinea.    1884. 
'■^  purpura'fcens  (purpUitb).    Java. 

—  quercifolia  (oak-leaved).    Sumatra. 

—  Seimca'rdtii  (Relnwardt's).    Java. 
^  K'»xbu'raMi  (koxbari^'s).    Silbet 

—  talic^o'ua  (willow-letived).    Assam. 

—  Ka'ndens  (climbing).    Silbet 

~  Suringa'tii  (Surings).  Amboyna.  1888.  Leaves 
red-veined. 

Fitto'kia.    Syn.,  Gymkostacetum. 
Fontane'bia. 

F,  Portufnei  (Fortune's).    China.    1884. 

Forbb'stia.  (A  commemorative  name. 
Kat.  ord.,  CommiiUntbcem.  Linn.,  .Bexoii- 
dria  Moiiogynia.) 

Stove  perenniaL    For  onltare,  see  C^wslika. 
F.M'tpiJja  (hairy-aheatbed).    3.    Purple.    Malay 
Archipelago.  1884.  Leaves  purple  beneath. 
Syn.,  I'Mvn  purpurecu 

Fobsy'thia. 
F. -ft^rtttW  (Fortune's).    Yeltow.    Pekin.    1884. 


Fouquie'ra.  (In  honour  of  Dr.  <^.^ 
quiere,  a  French  physician.  Nat  onL, 
Fouquieraeem,    l/nn.,  Deoamdria  Mm»- 

gynia.) 

Warm   greenhouse  ahmh.      Cottiogia  fa  ^ — ' 
under  a  bell-glass.    Sandy  loam  and  fibry  pa 
^.  tpmo'sa  (8plny>    12.    Scartet.    Mesiooi. 

FoiBCBo'YA. 

F.  fla'co-vi'ridis  (yellow-greeik).     M. 
Mexico.    1848. 

Frkmo'ntia.  (In  honour  of  CoL  Fn- 
mont,  an  American  officer.  Kat^  onL, 
StereuUacem,  Linn.,  Motiadeipkim  Pm- 
tcaidria.) 

Hardy  deddnous  ahrab.  Catdna  fat  inte 
under  a  hand  light  Sandy  looa  mmI  aBllaS 
mould. 

F.  Cali/o'miea  (OsUfomlan).   4.    Yellw.    a»a 

California.    1851.  ^^ 

Fbene'la.    See  Calutbib. 

Fretoine'tia.    (In  bonour  of  JdavM 

Freycijiet,  the  French  cizemmiBYicater. 

Nat  ord.,  Pandanaoem^      Linn.^  S^eia 

Po^fondria.) 

Stove  evergreen  ctlmbenL  CNBh^  Sndv 
loam.  Winter  temo,  60O  to  80° :  tummfr  fi^  i 
8o°.  •  .'--- 

/>. /laSiftstt  (Banks's).    OreeD.    KewZeafaad. 
—  Bauerta'na  (Bauer'a>    Pink.    Noilblk  IsUndL 

Fridebi'gia.  (In  honour  of  ^Mkridk 
III.,  king  of  BaTaria.  Nat  ord,  Bigno- 
niaceas.      linn.,  Didifnamia   Ai^ioner- 

mia.) 

Stove  climbing  shrub,  allied  to 
see  for  culture. 

F.  OuimtM  (WillJam'a).    TeUow. 

Fbitilla'bia. 

F.  Grm*ea  (Grecian).    \.    Brown, 

Greece. 
—paaidijio'ra  (pale-flowered).  Ydlov. 

1850. 

Fu'OHSIA. 

F.miniaia  (vennlUoii)L     Bed. 
Granada. 

G. 

Galeo'ttia.     (In  honour  of  M,  H. 
GaleoUi,    of   Ghent,    who    travelled   in 
Mexico.    Nat.  ord.,  Ordkidacem.    Tinii, 
Oynandria  Monandria.) 
Siove  Orchid.    See  Oaamm, 

G.  Beauno'htia  (Beaumoof s).  Oreen,  bmra.  BteiL 

1850. 

Gaufe'a. 

O.  iNOcrqpfty'Ra  (huge^Ieav«d).   a.   Pink  BtariL 

Galpui'via. 
G.  gra*ciLU  (slender).    8.    1B4& 

Gahde'mia. 

G,  cUriodo'ra  (orange  -  peiAmied).      ft. 
KataL 
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€>.  fUMda  varUgaia.    LeavM  creain-«potted. 
^' marutra  CMtiTubnn).   White.    Jupan.    1866. 
*  cctoiKera  (eighl-flegmented>  White.   Fenuuido 
Fo.    1))63. 

Gastbolo'bium. 

O.  tpectatHe  (rttowy).    Orange.    Crimson.  '  1889. 
•- «el««<nttm  (velye^>    Orange.    ApriL    1862. 

Gaulthb'bia. 

0BEENB0U8B. 
9.  di'Mofer  (two-€oloure<l>  White,  pink.  BooIml 

Gatj'ra. 

O.  LindkeHmeri  (lJndhe!mer'g>    4.    Whiter  red. 
July.    Teacaa^    18fta 

Gatlxjbba'gia. 

0.  Lindenia'na  (Linden's).  Whiter  Oaraocfls.  1860. 
—  ni'tida  ^BhiningY   Scarlet.   Bahia.    18&3. 
^nummHia'ria  (money- wort -leaved^     White. 
HlmaUiya.    l»6l. 

Gexsso'is.      (From  geiMon,  the  house 

tiles ;  alluding  to  the  imbricated  seeds. 

Nat.  ord.,  Cunoniaeem,    Linn.,  Odandria 

Monogiptia,) 

A  magnificent  itove  tree.  Raoemes  of  flowers 
produced  on  the  old  wood.  CotUngi  under  a  hand 
gla«  in  heat.    Peat  and  loam. 

O.raeemo'ia  (sptke-flowered^     Crimson.     New 
Caledonia.    1861. 

Geitomoplb'sium.  (From  geiicn,  a 
neighbomr,  and  pUtiom,  near;  alluding 
to  its  affinity  with  the  genus  Eustrephus. 
Nat  Old.,  LiUaoem.  Linn.,  Hexandria 
Monogtfnia.) 

QrMmhouM  climber.  For  culture,  tee  EnsTBRrHUS. 

G,€^fmQ'tum  (cymoae).    Qreen.    New   Holland. 
1833. 

Gklsb'mium.       (From    gehemiug,    an 

Italian  name  of  the  Jasmine;  alluding 

to  the  similarity  of  the  flowers.     Nat. 

ord.,    Loganiacex,      Linn.,    Pentandria 

Monogynia.) 

A  hardy  climbing  shrubv  commonly  called  Caro- 
lina Jasmine.  Cuttings  under  a  hand-light.  Rich 
loam. 

^.  iii'MobiM  (Bhlnlng>   Yellow.   June.    K.  Amer. 

1840. 

Genbtt'llts. 

^./m^riala  (fHnged-flowered).  Bose.  Jime.  S.^. 
Australia.    1884^ 

Gbktia'na. 

O./olio'ta  (leaiy).  LDac  Andes  of  Pichincbaat  the 
snow  line.    Hardy  or  half4iaidy. 

Gbo'noma. 

G.  oovti/IoVa  (sharp-flowered)L  8.  French  Oulana. 
1848. 


—  iffCern*^  (interrupted).    6^    Peru.    1849. 
— >  wui'xima  (Itfgest).    12.    French  Uuiana. 
-^  ForUa'na  (Porte'8>    New  Granada.    1863. 
-^jwXcAe'aa(neat).    New  Granada.    1853. 
•-iMda(a(waTea-Iea«0(Q.    Venexnela.    1860. 


Gk'sneba. 

O.  cinnabari'na  (wtraSUaO'JIjowend).     2.     Hed, 

Guatemala. 
^  DoiMa'Hi  (DaiMM^t).  2.  Red.  Juno.  Cblum- 

Ma. 

—  ylavtfnt/lfoVa  (gloxinia-flowered).    Pink.     1860. 
—•miilt^/Co^ (many-flowered).  2.  White.  August. 

Mexico. 
— jrfWa   (painted -/lomrni).     3.     Red,    yellow. 
August    Columbia.    1848. 

—  iftema'nni  ^eemann'8>   2.  Red,  orange.  Octo» 

ber.    Fsoama.    1848. 

Gl'UA. 

a  dfotUko'idrt  (pink-like),  f  Lilac  July.   Call* 
fomia.    1866. 

Gladi'oltjs. 

G.  ttri'do-viUo^tut  {thaggy-ttemmed^.  S.  Yellow. 

&AfHoa.    lb«4. 
— jmpifio  (butterflyY    Purple,  yellow.   &  Africa. 

1866. 

Glbichb'nia. 

(?.  cryp<ooa*rpa  (hidden-fruited).  3.  Chill.   1866. 

—  dicaypa  (two-fruited\    Tasmania. 

—  dftAoVtima  (forked).    Tropics. 

— /urea  ta(  forked).    Jamaica.    1860. 

—  AecistofAy'Ito  (smallest-leaved).   New  Zealand. 

—  rtqK'atrit  (rock>    New  Holland.    I860. 

—  mmi-vesHia  (half-clothed).  New  Zealand.  1857 

GLoxfinA. 

(7./«br<ate(fHnged->loieisred>  li.  White,  yellow 
September. 

—  kjipoeifTt^flo'ra  (Hypocyrta-flowered).    Orange* 

red,  yellow.   Ecuador.    Ib6i.  8yii.,ir^<^ 
ejfrla  irevieatyx. 
— iWlU(K/toV«(pale-fli»wered)L   1.    Purple.   Octo- 
ber.   SanU  Martha.    1846. 

Gni'dia. 

(7.  imbHeata  (hnbrlcate>    2.    June. 

GOLDFC'SSIA. 

G.  nom$o*ni  (ThamaoD's).  2.  Purple.  September. 
SIkkim. 

Go'mfbea. 

G.  d^eoromt  (graoeM).    BrasiL 
— •  oUiN^oVsiZi  (Qliyfr«baped>     Yellow.     BraaiL 
1861. 

—  7lk«qpAfa'steniieophrasta-]ike>  Orai^.  Mexico. 

Syn.,  mikmtteinia  neopkraOa. 

Gomfhooa'spub. 

(7.  «a«<ciitoW«  (boafc-like).    White.    July. 

Gorata'nthcs.  (From  goma,  an  angle, 

and  ait^/iot,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  t^nt 

flowers.    Nat.  ord.,  Araoem,    Linn.,  Mo- 

ncBcia  P6lyandri<i,) 

Stove  perennial  with  handsome  leaves.    Allied 
to  Qn/nrlmikt  which  refer  to  for  culture. 

G,  jormento'tM  (runner-produdng).    Yellow.    & 
Ind. 

GOMIOFBLB'linJll. 

G.  amaimm  (pleasing). 

—  co^^des  (embosomed).   Venemela. 

—  cutpidatum  (short-pointed).    Java. 

—  d<'«awf«  (distant).  Tropicsii  Amer. 
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€f.  tufhaurteulaium  (slightly  -  eared).     MaIajad 

IttUiDdS. 

—  (rOotaVum  rthreft-lobed).    GhilL 

—  va'ciliant  (cbiinglng).    BraslL 
*  tcmioD'wm  (warted).    MaJaeoa. 

Gk>N0'L0BU8. 

•.  0M;Mbr'^U»<(6hlesbreglitr»).  Jamaka.   1868. 

—  MaHia'nut  (Martiiw').  White.  May.  Mezioo. 

—  i^ra'da  (tarned-back\    BnudL 

—  rt'pfai'S  (creeping).    Jamaica. 

—  aoUoptndro'ides  (aoolnp^ndrluin-like).  Jamaica. 

—  Mvniia'ta  (8aw-toothed>    Jamaica. 

Goode'mia. 
O.  atbe'icms  (rather  whJte).    186X 

Goodtb'ba. 

(7.  MOcroSUAa  (long-flowered).  Pink.  Japan.  186T. 
Leaves  yellow-edged,  veins  bright  green. 

—  vOutCna  (velvety).  Pink.  Japan.  1IM7.  Leaves 

purplish- green,  mkirib  while. 

Gobdo'nia. 

e.  Javaiiiea  (JavaneteX  4.  White.  Angnat  Java. 

1850. 

Gbammatopht'llum. 

(7.  iia»'««i  (Rllls's>  3.   Brown.   TeUow.   Ai^nat. 
Madagascar. 

Gbxyi'llea. 

<7.  o^itrit  (moDnlain).   4.   Red,  yellow.  May. 

—  Dtvmmo'ndii  (Drummond'B>  4.  WUt^  yellow. 

Jane.   18&9. 

—  ^negam  (elegant).    4.     Bed.    Yellow.    June. 

1859. 

—  <»WorB'y<  (MacQlUlvray'B).    6.  Whiter  June. 

Mew  Caledonia.    leM. 

—  A'Vii  (Hm'B>    QueensUnd.    1849. 

—  ro'wa  (rosy).    Pink.    June.    1860. 

Griffi'nta. 

O,  Bhmma'ma  (Blumenave*i).    1.   White,  pink. 
BrariL    1846. 

—  LAonia'na  (UboD's>  i.   Bioe^  March.  BraxIL 

1848. 

Grbtde'lia. 

(7.  «picio'<a  (Khowy>  2.  Yellow.  Fata^oola.  1852. 
Berbsoeoua. 

Grisvli'nta.     (Apparently  oommemo- 

lative.      Nat    oid^    ComoMm.      Linn., 

Diodcia  PerUandritL) 

An  evergreen,  laurel-leaved  shrub,  nearly  hardy. 
Layers  and  cuttings.    Light  rich  loam. 

(7.  lu'cida  (shining).    10.    New  Zealand. 

GmcHENo'TiA.  ( In  honour  of  if.  An- 
Unn»  Gvichenoi,  a  French  gardener  and 
tniveller.  Nat  ord. ,  BythnerioMm,  Linn,, 
Pmtandria  Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  shrub.     Cnttinv*  In  sand  under  a 
bell-glaas.    Loam  and  a  ilttle  peak 

O.  WMcra'ntha  (large-flowered).  3.  Purple.  Mardi. 
Swan  River.    1847. 

Gunne'ra.  ( In  honour  of  /.  E  Oummt, 
a  Swedish  hishop  and  botanist  Nat  ord., 
Araliaocx,    Linn.,  Gynandria  Didmdria,) 


Haidy  herbaceoDi  persaniala.    Divi^on.    Aft 
loam. 
G.wktmkaia  (iaieatbcd>     South    Brasfl.     18«T. 

Leaveb  large,  parasol-tiliaped. 
— ptrp&nsa  (weU-oon»id«red).  l^.  Green.  AngsaL 
Gape  of  Good  iiope. 

—  «a'6ro(roogb>  4.  Oraen.  August.  CfailL  ISO. 

It  ha«  large  riiubarb-like  leave 
fltalkaare  eaten. 

Gusta'via* 

G.Bmtaitfniit  (BradUan>      Bocy-while. 
Nfisro.    1864. 

—  inH'gnU  (showy).  4.  White.  July. 

1855. 

■^pttroca*rpa  (wfnRed<'fruIted>    White.   T^ofrinl 
Amer.    1861. 

Gutibrre'zia.    (Probably  oommenicra- 

tiye.    Nat  ord.,  Compontst,     Linn , 

gene$ia  Superftua) 

Hardy  herfoaoeous  perenniaL  IMTWoa. 
garden  aoiL 

O.  gjfmnmpa  mo'idet    (gymoosnenna  -  VOeey.     4. 
YeUow.   September.   JScw  Maxioo.   IMI. 

GTMHOGBA'iniA. 


(7./emv<'iiaa(ruflty>    Trofitoal 
— }fanto'«i  (beiidii^).    Peru.    18«&. 

—  Japohiica  (Japant^e).    Japan.    18S3. 

—  L'^ermifii^Vi  (L'Herminier'a).  1.  G 

—  ifaiie4i«t»  (Marten's>    2. 
— /'•ttVcii  (Pearoe'h>    Pcm.    1864. 
— ji«lofte4Ia(neat).  li.  Venesoela. 

—  ruUr/o'lia  (rae>leaved>    4.    AnatraUa. 

—  nib-ijimia'ta  (slightly-pinnate). 

Gtmno'ftbris. 

(7.  oiie'na  (foreign>    Tropical  Amer. 

GTHKOffFA'cHTTM.       (From 

naked,  and  dachff^  a  spike.     Kat  onL, 

Acanthacem.  Linn.,  Diemdria  Momogfmia.) 

Stove  plants.  licaves  variegated,  f^ttw^ 
Usual  stove  treatment    Loam  and  aan4y  pasL 

O,  O^ylaSiieMMCCIngaleseX  YeUov.  wUte.  Oyfe^ 

—  Vtnckaff^Uix  (Vencbaflelt's>    YeUow.  pi^L 

BrasiL    1863.    Syn..  rUHmia  and  A«^ 

Gyne'riuv.    (From  gyM,  female,  and 

erton,  wool;  the  8tig:maa   being  wooOy. 

Nat  ord.,   iSraminaeem,    l«inn..  jDmkm 

Diandria.) 

There  are  several  species,  hot  enW  sae^  Iks 
Pampas  grass,  has  been  intrcklncod.  This  to  qnae 
hardy,  but  the  early  frosts  disonlour  the 
spikes. 

O.argeMeum  (sOveiy).     12.     White. 
Monte  video.    1848. 

It  succeeds  in  any  deep  rich  soil  no4  daycy.  It 
flourishes  best  on  the  south  side  of  a  sloping  graoBd. 
sheltered  on  tlie  north  and  east  iddea.  Aprfl  to  the 
best  time  fur  planting  it.  It  requires  aboadsBeesI 
water  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  pcoiso- 
tioo  of  a  mat  in  winter  north  of  LondocL 

Gtko'xys.  (From  gyne^  femaleb  Mid 
oxy$y  %harp ;  alluding  to  tlie  pointed  stylek. 
Nat  ord.,  Campontm.  lino.,  ^^h^smmi 
Superjltta.) 

Stove  climber ;  suitable  tat  trdlis-wotik,  and  aal 
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liable  to  be  Altacked  by  Insects.    Cuttings.    Sandy 
loam  and  peat. 

G,/ra'ffrafu  (fyragrant).  Yellow,  white.  December. 
Guatemala. 

Gtnu'ra.  (From  gyne,  female,  and 
ouro,  a  tail ;  the  stigma  being  elongated 
and  hispid.  Nat  ord.,  Comp<mtm.  linn., 
Syngenesia  .^iqualis.) 

Stove  herbaceous  perennial.    Cnttlngi.    Sandy 
2o«m  and  peat. 
0.  M'ootor  (two-coloored).    3.  Tellow.    Holnocas. 

i:t9. 


H. 
Habba'nthus. 

R./ulgenM  (sbinUig).  Jh  Scarlet,  yellow.  S.  Chili. 
1866. 

HiKMADl'CTTOK. 
M.  nuiani  (nodding).    20.    July.    18S1. 

ILbma'kthus. 

B.  cinnabari'mu  (vermitlon  •  coloured),    i.    Red. 

W.  AfVica.    1856. 
—  iMomatui  (flesh-coloured).    Pink.    8.  Aflrica. 

1865. 

^NaidUnMii  (Natal>     Green,  crimson.    NataL 
1863. 

Ha'eea. 

J7.  Cunningha'mii  (Cunningham's). 
^•^pnpVrupta  (related). 

Hapalopht'tum.  (From  hapdloB,  deli- 
cate, and  pl^wnj  a  plant.  Nat.  onL, 
£romeltaeetB.) 

Stove  perennial    For  culture,  lee  Boxbebgia. 
£.  oaljfoUatum  (double-calyxed).   Tellow.  Brazil. 
1865. 

Hebboli'niuu  i^cmikinum  is  the  same 
as  Eupatorium  iarUhinum,  It  is  found  to 
tlirive  in  a  greenhouse. 

Hb'chtea.     (In  honour  of  3f.  Eecht. 

Nat.  ord.,  LUicLceaB.) 

Greenhouse  plant.    For  culture,  tee  Dastusiitv. 

jr.  Ohieibre'gkUi  (Qhieabregbt's).   White.  Mexico. 
1863. 

He'dbka. 
ff.  ocUalpctfolia  (catalpa-leaved).    S.  Amer. 

Hbdt'chium. 

JK  ^rjfrolefuaan  (gold  •  and  -  white  'flowered^    6. 
Yellow,  white.   August    E.  Ind. 

Hxt'ntzia.    (In  honour  of  M.  Heintz. 

Nat  ord.,  GesTiercuxx.  Linn.,  Didynamia 

Angiotpermia,) 

Stove  evergreen.  Moist  atmosphere.  Winter 
temperature  46^  to  550.  Summer  65^  to  86°. 
Seaay  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  decayed  leaves  in 
equal  quantities,  tboruughly  mixed  but  uubifted. 

E  tign'na  (Uger-marked).    5.   White,  phik.    Ca- 
raccas.    1852. 

Hbua'nthbmum. 

tt.  tcapa*rium  (broom-like).    Tellow.    September. 
Galifomia.    18i8. 


Heuchri'sux. 

zr.  Jfa*iw?t<  (Mann's>  2.  White,  yellow.  Septeni* 
her.  Cameroon  Mountains.  1864.  Stova 
herbaceous  perenniaL 

HsLioo'inA. 

S.  angutlifo'lia  (narrow  -  taind).  Eed,  whitt. 
January.    Braxll. 

—  auran/t'ora  (orange>     1^     Qnan,  ofrangeb 

Mexico.    1862. 

—  Binni  (Bibai).    13.   Red.  July.  W.  Tnd  lf8«. 
^  brsi^iipa'tAa  (ahort-spaihed).   3.  WLite,  scarlsL 

&  Amer.    1864. 
--Jktt'miZM  (humble).  Green,  scarlet  Guiano.  ISeT. 
—>  meta'Kico  (metallic).    Crimson.    M ear  Granada. 

1862.    Leaves  metallic  purple  beneath. 

Hbliotbo'fiuii. 

a.  oonvolvula'ceum  (convolvulus  •  flowered).  3. 
White.  New  Mexico.  1867.  Annual, 
sweet-scented,  n%ht-bloomlng. 

Heu'ftzbov.    (From  hdu»,  the  sun, 

and  ptenm,  a  wing.  Nat.  ord^  CowpotUx, 

Linn.,  Syngenwia  mqiujUU,) 

Half-hardy  everlasting.    For  culture,  Me  Aprs- 
Lsxo.    AjMexU  kumuit  belongs  to  this  genus. 

—  cefuia  (Cotula).    Tellow,  white.    Sw«i  River. 

1866. 
jr.  SanifohiUi  (M«Jor  Sandfntl's).    TeUow.    W. 
AustraUa.    1863. 

Helkia.  (In  honour  of  Dr,  C.  Hdia, 
Nat.  ord.,  DiotcoreaceK,  Liun.,  Diacia 
Reaotmdria,) 

Stove  shrubby   climber,   with   tuberous  roots. 
Allied  to  Di08CX>BXA,  which  tcs  fbr  culture. 
ArooesiA'sa  (rsoeme-yloicersci).     Tellow,  purple. 
Central  Amer. 

Helmiktuosta'chts.  (Fhim  hdmin- 
(hUm^  a  little  worm,  and  9tachy%^  a  splJce. 
Nat  ord.,  Pofypodiooee.    Linn^  CV^fpto- 

Stove  fern.    See  Febiis. 
A  e^lafniea  (Cingalese).    Oeylon.    1861. 

Hexia'ndba. 
H.  jpttin0en«(8tTong«nellIng).  White,  purple.  May. 

Hbxioki'tis. 

AjMda'(a(doubly-lobed-7aaiie<().  f.  Mexico.  1823. 

Hbmite'lia. 

JSr.  pra«d(/'o'Jia  (Uiige-leaved>    W.  Ind.    1853. 

—  epecio'sa  (tbowyy,  Tropical  Amer. 

Hbteroce'ntbon.  (From  heterot,  vari- 
able, and  cen^roft,  a  spur.  Nat  ord., 
Meladomaeem,  Linn.,  OcUmdria  Mono- 
gynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrub.  Cntilngi  of  young  shoots 
in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell-glafls  in  spring.    Sandy 
loam  and  fibry  peat    Summer  temperature  60^  to 
80«>.    Winter,  46°  to  650. 
£:  ro'ssuiii  (rosy).    Fink.    June.    Mexico. 

Hbtebo'ftebts. 

E.  ala'bra  (8mooth>    Tellow.    S.  Amer. 

—  Zaurifo'Eia (laurel-leaved),  la  Tellow.  Jamaica 

1793. 

—  terPeea  (silky).  6.  Tellow.  July.  BraziL  1810 
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Hetbbotro'pa.  (Prom  hefenm,  vwi- 
able,  and  trope,  turning  :  stamens  placed 
variously,  liat  ord.,  AriMochUi.  Linuo 
Oynamdria  Ihtdecandria,  Allied  to  Asa- 
ram.) 

Half-bardy,  protiablr  hardj.     For  calton,  me 
A&AHUM.    LenvM  vartegaied. 
B.  amr&ida  (Aaanim-like>  PurpUah-greeD.  IU7. 

Japao.    1839. 
^forvijio'ra  (small  -  flower«d>     Purple  green. 
Japan.    Ib&i. 

HiBi'sccs. 

S.  Ooo'fri  (Oooper't>  Scarlet  New  Galedonfa. 
1864.  Leaves  yarloniily  mottled,  green* 
white,  and  roae. 

—  <^VM(taU>  60.  Pnrple.  W.  Ind.  1790.  From 

iia  inner  bark  Cuba  bart  is  formed. 

—  Biuif^ii  quinqjutou'Uwra.    Is  a  Tarietj  with 

fine  crimson  spots.     1863. 

—  witgntiu  (variegated).  New  Caledonia.  Leaves 

marked  with  grey  and  pink.  Wann  greoi- 
houae.    1863. 

Hjogi'nsia.    See  Campyloboiryt, 

Hippba'stbum. 
IT.  ^2bg^t(Albeif8>  Orange-acarlet  Cuba.  1867. 

Stove. 
— jNinU'na  (leopaTd>    Straw,  scarlet  apota    Pern. 

1867.    Stove. 
— .proc»'rtfm(taU).    Lllao.    Brasil.    1864. 
~  j^m/diro'iMft  <^me-ooloured).  Scarlet  BraslL 

1866. 

Hifpobbo'ma.  (From  hippoi,  a  horse, 
and  bromoB,  food.    Nat.  ord.,  Sapindacem.) 

Greenhoose  ahrub.    Cuttings  under  a  hand-glass 
in  sand.    Sandy  loam. 
A  oto'tiu  (wiiigBd>    KataL 

The  two  species  described  in  the  body  of  the 
IMctioniiry  beU>ng  to  a  senus  Bippotrama,  founded 
hf  Don,  but  now  nnlt«a  to  iaaiona,  which  is  now 
separated  ihm  LoMia. 

HOHENBB'BaBIA. 
A  sr^rof 'a'c^ys  (red-splked).  Boae^red.  BrasiL 
1864. 

Houoia'nthus.     (From  Aomotf,  like, 
and  iftnihost  violet -colour.     Nat  ord., 
Compfmta.    Linn.,  JSiifngenesia  mqnali$.) 
Hardy  perenniaL    For  culture,  see  Ci3iii.BABiA. 
A  iriioo'siM  (stlcky>      Purple.     ChilL     1863.     It 
has  been  included  in  other  genera,  as  Fedi- 
dum,  Perezla,  and  Glarionea. 

Houllb'tia. 

jr.  t^^riSia  (tiger-marked>  TeUow,  crimson.  New 
Granada.    1852. 

Howa'bdia.  (In  honour  of  /.  C. 
Roward,  author  of  a  work  on  Cinchona 
Barks.  Nat  ord.,  CinclumacetB,  Linn., 
Fentandria  Monogynia,) 

Slove  evergreen  ahnib.    For  culture,  tea  Hua- 
asKOA,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
a,  CunoooMftisii  (Caraocas).    Pink.    South  Ame- 
rica.   1806. 

Ho'ta. 

ff.wrona'ria  (crowned>  Tellow  November. 
Java.    1866. 


Ydtow.    J«f. 


JSr.  Cuminffiahu  (Omdng'a> 
ifllanU. 

—  la$ia*ntka  (woolly-flowend> 

Borneo.    1868. 
^^  purpWrto-fu'ioa  (brown  and  purple  Jlama^y 
Brown,  purple.    September.    Javm.  1446. 

—  ^A^Ae'nU  (Sbephenrs>  Pinkish.    laiMiL. 

HtJirrLB'TA. 

27.  esri'na  (waxy).  TeUow.  ApriL    Oeotal 
rica.    1851. 

Htdba'moba. 

OBEBNHOVBB. 
E.  ejfonsHiMi    (blue  •  ttamtnaiy.      Pink, 
Bootan. 

Many  varieties  of  R.  japoniea  and  atsOs 
been  introduced  ftom  Japan. 

Hydroglo'sscm,    a  synonynie  of  Lt- 

OODIOTYOir. 

Hymeka'ndba.  (From  hjfmak,  a  moa- 
brane,  and  aner,  a  man ;  the  authen  hebag 
connected  by  a  membrane.  Nat  onL, 
Myrsifuuiem.     Linn.,   Peniandria  Mo»»' 

gynia,) 

stove  evei  green  shrub.    For  coltor^  ssi 
to  which  it  is  aUM. 

ff.  WaUifckii  (WalUch^>     3. 
indies. 

Htmbnooa'lli& 

8T0VB. 
£r.2?of«fcto*na(Borakie'a>  3^.  White.  LaGvayra. 
1846. 

Hticbko'divm.  (From  hymen,  a  bkbh- 
brane;  alludine  to  the  membraooai 
fronds.  Nat  ord.,  Polypodtaoete^  JUmu 
Cryptogamia  Fdicm,) 

Stove  fern.    Set  Fkxbs. 
A  crteiYum  (haiiy).    1.    WesUndiBS. 

Htmbnolb'pib.  (From  hymem,  a  moB- 
brane,  and  lepitj  a  scale  ;  alluding  to  the 
scales  of  the  sporangiferous  receptadea 
Nat  ord.,  PoLypodiacet^,  Linn.,  Crypto 
gamia  Filioe$.) 

Stove  fem.    See  Fnns. 
jr.  q)ioa'ta  (spiked).    Malay  lalaals. 

HTMENOrHT'LLm. 

OREBNHOrSB. 
ff.  eritpatum  (curled).    Tasmania.    1S58. 

—  dami'snim  (hanglng^own).    4.    New 

1858. 
^JUMUa'tum  (flabellate-/roiMiei>  N«« 
1869. 

—  ra'rum  (rare).    TasRianla.    1856. 

—  «ca'to-w»  (rough>    New  SSealand.    latt. 

STOVB. 
ff,  abru'pUim  (abmpi-ended4earcd).    |. 
1859. 

—  aspUn&idee  (asplenlum  •  like),     i. 

1859. 
->  attenua'tvm  (drawn-out>    i^    BrazO. 

—  Borifa'num  Oiorj'*}.    *.    Maaritnw.    1 
>-  eUiatum  (hair-fring«d>  ^.   Wen  indie*.  I 
~  datticum  (elastic  \    MaoriUoa.     1859. 
'-/uco'ides  (seaweed-like).    Jamaica,    l 
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B,  hirunhan  (smaU-bairpd).    Jamaica.    1859. 

—  proiru'tum  (protruded).  |.  W.  Ind.  1859. 

—  Mri'ceum  (BUky).    a.    W.  Ind.    1859. 

— '  wwitito'ftim  (wavy).    ^    Janjafca.    1859. 

—  nyMatum  (valv<:d>    W.  Ind.    1863. 

HYVKNOfiTA'CHYS.        (FrozQ    ftyHMA,     a 

morobrane,  and  stachya^  a  spike.  Nat 
ord.,  Polypodiacex,  Linn.,  Cryptogamia 
Faice$.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Fuota 
B.  ^legane  (elegant).    Tropical  Axner.    1861. 

Htopho'bbb.    (From  hyo$,  a  hog,  and 

vftor&cu,  pafituiaee.    Nat.  ord.,  Palmaeea, 

Xiinn.,  monoscia  monciddphia.) 

Stove  palm.    For  cultare,  tee  Akeca,  to  which  it 
b  allied. 

H.  I'ndiea  (IncUaii>  SO.  lale  of  Fraaoe.  1824. 
Bjn.  H.  CommenoKUma. 

Htphji'nb. 

E.  Petenia'na  (PeterB')*    HotamUqnt.    1848. 

—  tke6a'ica  (Theban).    40.    Egypt.    1838. 

Htfoct'rta.  (From  hypo,  below,  and 
kyrtoiy  cuired;  alluding  to  the  flowers 
being  swollen  on  the  underside.  Nat. 
ord.,  OemeroMX.  Linn.,  Didytumia 
Angiotpermia.) 

Stove  plants.    For  cnltara^  ats  Gibhbbji. 

S.gla'bra  (Bhlning>iia««l>     1.  Soarkt,  j«Uow. 

Jntie.    Sonth  America.  1847. 

-^gra'cUU  (slender>     White.  June.     BhkxU. 

1850.    ▲  trailer. 

Htpoe'stbs. 

A.  Mti^inola'nta  (blood-veined).  Purple.  Mada- 
gaaoar.    1866.    Leaves  ptDk-Telned. 

Htpole'fis. 

XT.  awuuirma'chii  (dark-otemmed).  1.  New  Hol- 
land.   1857. 

-^  anikriec^fotia  (anthriacds- leaved).  Bourbon. 
1855. 

—  <U'<tam  (distant).    H,    K«w  Zealand.    1861. 


r 

BARDT  KTBROBSSHB. 
7.  oom'tt/a  (homed-IeaiwIY  White.  AprlL  China. 

—  /brttt*n<  (Fortune's).    Japan.    1862. 

—  I^itaca'ntAa  (slender  •  spined).     North  China. 

1852. 

—  micywaVpa  (imaU-benied>    White.    April. 

China. 

Illa'ibea.      (OommemoratiTe   of    M, 

lUaire,     Nat   Ord.,    Loamctm,     Linn., 

Icoear^dria  Monogynia,) 

Hardy  climbing  annual,  with  stinging  iialrs.  For 
enlture,  «ee  Luaaa. 

/  C^narifuiUdee  (Canarlna  •  like).     Bed.     July. 
Central  America.    1855. 

Iiiaiitofht'llum. 

L  oyrtanthijlo'rum  (cyrtanthus  •  flowered).     Bed. 

Hybrid. 
^  G^fdf^i  (Garden'8>  Bed,  green,  hiatal   186Z 


Ijcpa'tiehs. 

GBBKNHOrflB. 
/.  eomi'gtra  (horD-beariiig>    4.    TaUow,  pmpla 

Jnly.    Ceylon.    1861. 
^  ila'ecida  (flaccid>    Pink.    Ceykm.    IML 

—  WdUcefri  (Walker'i>    1*.    ScarieC   OqrloBu 

BTOVB. 

—  MV»Ior  (two-co]enTed)L    Purple,  white.    Fer- 

nando Po.    1863. 

I'noa. 
L  maenfkyVlQ  (]arge-leaved>  IL  TsUow.  AprlL 
South  America.    1849. 


iOOHBO' 
/.  ooociSMci  (8carlet>    Scarlet    South  America. 

Iono'fsd. 

Lpanieyla'ta  (panicled>    Whiter  violet    BkaalL 

1865. 

—  te<Miti  (delicale->laK«rsd>    Whiter  lilac.    West 

Ifohs'a. 

STOYK  ITSBOIIKKV  TWIMKHB. 
I.dUMpee  (winged-stalked>     Salmon.    Psnsma. 

1862. 

^bignmio'idee  (Blgnonia  -  like>  Purple.  July. 
Cayenne.    1824. 

—  GSrro'rcU  (Oerrard'al    White.     Natal.     1867. 

Galled  wild  ootloD  at  Natal. 
— jMnisfAy'Ua  (tive-leavcd>  While,  red.  AngnsL 

1815. 
— amtyalefneia  (6enegsl>  Whit«.  July.  Guinea. 

1833. 

—  <snia'to(thiee.leallBled>  White.  Jnly.  BrssIL 

1824. 

—  ssNote  (vei]qr>    Pwplsi    July.     Maaritlus. 

1820. 

Ibeu'hs. 

J.  BefrbeM  (Herbet's).  Green.  &  Brasll.  1864. 
Leaves  dark  crimson,  veins  lighter.  Syn., 
Ach^nmUm  VenduiffeUii. 

Ibia'btba.    (In  honour  of  Juan  Iriairtet 

a  Spanish  botanist    Nat  ord.,  Falmaee», 

Liun.,  Moneeeia  Fciyandria.) 

Stove  palms.  Naturally  thoy  produce  sometimBS 
aerial  roots,  which  raise  the  trees  from  the  ground, 
as  if  on  stilts. 

/.  SBOfTM'«a  (rooting  outwards).    100.  YenesueU. 

1849. 
— jntemo'TNi  (bttten-off).    Venesuela.    1850. 

I'BB. 

/.  lon^psWa  Oong-petaled).  White,  puxple,  yellow. 
California.    1862. 

Isme'ua. 

LBroHenmeftiiiBnmmQnttV).  3.  Yellow.  May. 
Canary  Islands.    1868. 

IflOFO'GOK. 
/.aae»ua'lttt(attenu*tcd4«aoii2).  3.  Yellow.  April. 

Isoto'ma.  (From  ieoB,  equal,  and  tamat 
a  section;  the  corolla's  segments  ai-e 
equal-sized.  Nat  ord.,  LdbeliacesB,  Linn., 
Peniandria  Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  plants.    For  culture,  ass  Lobklia. 

/.  cmdXa'rit  (axlUary-Zlousrecl).    1.    Blue.    Juna 

New  Holland.    1824.    Perennial 
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I.  BrwMH  nh-own*6).  1.  Red.  September.    New 
Holl&ad.    1829.    AnnuaL 

Ibott'pos.  (From  taof,  equal,  and  (ypo9, 

a  mark.     Nat  orcL,  CompomUB,    Linn., 

Si/ng*me$ia  Superflua.) 

Sut>-8hrubby  stove  plant  Cattiiiga  In  heat; 
landy  loam  and  peat  Summer  temperature,  60^' 
toSOO;  Winter.  50^  to  6DO. 

/.  rottJloHrtu  (rose  •  flowered>     3.     Pink.     New 
Uranada.    1859. 

Ivory  Palk.  PhjfWlephasmaerooa'rpcu 
Ixoitl. 
/.>ticu'«uZa(pleaaant>  lOi  White.  May.  Ceylon. 

1R59. 

—  toxdfo'ra  (looBe-flowered>     4.     WWte^  pink. 
Sierra  Leone. 


Jacaba'nda. 


J. 


J.  digUaliJlo'ra  (Fox  -  glove  -  flowered>     Lilac; 
white.    BrazlL    1864. 

Japan  Wax.    Bhug  succedanea, 

Jaqui'nta. 

•r.  ifeeioa'na  (Mexican).   Oimson.   Mexico.   1886. 

Juamull'oa. 
J.  mei'mia  (choice).    Green.    Jane. 

Jub'aa.    rAfter  Juba,  ancient  king  of 

Numidia.     Nat.  ord.,  Palmacem,    Linn., 

Monouna  Polyandria,) 

Stove  palm.  ItB  small  roand  fhilta  were  aoM  In 
Ix)ndon  as  "  Little  Coker  nuta."  Seeds  In  hoUbed 
in  spring.    Rich  loam. 

•^.  xpeeto'&iltf  (remarlcable).    3^    ChlU.    1843. 

JUKI'PERUS. 

J.  Canade'nHi  (Canadian).     6.     May.     Canada. 
1820. 

—  eommu'nit  compr^ua,  (compressed).    Pyrenees. 
Hibtfmica  (Irish).    Ireland. 

!iw'cica  (Swedish).     12.     May.     North 

Rorope. 

—  Arupa'cta  (draped>    Monntains  of  Asia  Mhior. 

—  ./apo'nica  (Japanese>    2.    Japan,  and  North 

China. 
-^rvfe^Kenr  (shining- red -hsrried).     10.     South 
Europe. 

—  iSteMfUi'idM  (Savin-Ilke).    2.    Spain. 

—  sjMuB'rica  (globular/ruA sfll).  3a   North  China. 


Kalamko'b. 


E. 


^  pro»Mi(/Io'ra  (large^wered).  Oreenlah-yvUow. 

India.    1864. 

Ke'ntia.  (In  honour  of  Lteut^-Colond 
Kent  Nat.  ord.,  PaimaceK,  Linn.,  Jfo- 
ncecia  llexandria,) 

Stove-palm.    Allied  to  Axacu,  which  refer  to  for 
cnltnre. 

jr.  9a'p(da  (high-flavoQred>    25.    New  Holland. 
1842. 

Kle'inia.    See  Cacaija. 

Kohle'bia.     (In  honour  ofJIf.  Kohl 


Nat.  ord.,  C^neracex.   Linn. 

AngioeperTnia.  y 

Stove  perennlaL    For  culture^  see  G 

JT.  lona'ta  (woolly).     Orange -wlet 
1861. 


Lacbps'ihea.  (In  honour  of  Gmnt  D$ 
Lacep^de,  a  French  Piofesaor  of  Nktml 
History.  Nat  ord..  ffippoeraleaem. 
Linn.,  PerUandrfa  Trigyma.) 

Stove,  tall  shrah.    Cuttings  in        

glass  in  spring;  peat  and  Mody  loam.    

temperature,  6o<'  to  Sd^';  Winter,  i(fi  to  fifiO. 
L.  {fisi'ynis  (showy),    is.   White.    May.    Mc 

Lfi'LIA. 

L.  oritpila'bia  (cnrled*lipped).     Purple, 
Mexico.    1867.    S^n^  L^  Ltuere.. 

—  s%OflS  (elegant).    Amethyst,  purple.    19tf. 
-^ffiga'ntM  (giganttcY      Lilac;    parnle. 

1862. 

—  gra'ndiM  QMrm),    Yellow.   May.    Bahia. 

—  LitidUi/ahKa  (Lindley's>    White,  parple. 
— ^r<s'stati4  (excelling).     Pink,  porpte. 

1869. 
— imrpura'ta   (purple-stafaied-^iFcml). 

purple,  yellow.    June.    BnziL    18^2. 

—  Tufrmeri  (Turaer^s>    PnrpUsh  ixiae.      BraiiL 

1863. 

—  TraSt'sit  (WaU&B'sV    BaM,yeUaw.    Bio  Kssn. 

1866. 
•^ztBtUkVfta  (yellow^^oKcrsi).    TelWw.    BnsSL 
1859. 

IlXuo'psis.  (From  LmUa  and  mmu; 
resemblance.  Nat.  ord.  OrehidaoBm.  Lum^ 
Qyiumdria  Monandria.) 

stove  epiphytal  orchid.    SteOacBiDS. 

L,  Dominge'nsit  (St  Domingo).     Pntpli&    Jvlr. 
St  Domingo.    1851. 

LAMPBOeo'OCDB. 

L.  Ba*rUi<  ( BarteT's>    Prtmrxiw,  „ 

—  dtffa'ns  is  Xrtmtktmum  d^fiuu. 

Lansbe'roia.  (In  honour  of  JT.  JL 
Van  Lansberg,  a  Dutch  garden  amateur. 
Nat  ord.,  Iridacem.  Luin.,  Tr'ioiuirHi 
Trigynia,) 

Stove  tuberous -rooted  plant    Oif-aelB  la  pert 
and  sandy  loam.    Dry  whiI-4  at  rest. 

L.  Caraeaaa'na  (Ganocas).   Tellow,  bhsdc.  On> 
cas.    1852. 

I«afaob'bia  was  named  in  oomplimeot 
to  Jotephine  Lapageriey  Orst  wi&  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.) 
L.  rs'Mo.  var.  albyUthra  (whUe-flowotd).    CkOL 

Labdiza'bala.   (In  honour  of  M.  har^ 

dixala  y  Uribe,  a  Bpanish  naturalist  Nat 

ord.,     Lardizdbalacem.      Linn.,    Dwda 

HexandricL) 

Hardy  evergreen  olimber.  a  rairfd  grower,  s^M- 
able  for  covering  high  walla  or  tr^is.   Fin 

t»  HOLBOLUA. 

L.  biltma'ta  (bitemate>Iaaf«ii).    Poipleb 
her.    ChiU.    1848. 
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Labo'cbba.     (In  honour  ot  M,  de  la 

Roche,  a  botaui»t.     Nat.  ord.,  Crassula- 

eem,    linn.,  FmUandria  Ftntaqifnia.) 

OreenhoTue  shnib.    For  cultare,  ms  GBAaOLA. 
This  genus  is  a  synomyne  of  Bocuka. 

i«.  Mm>loVa  (LanrusUaus-flowered),  White.  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.    1861. 

Lastbjba. 

HABDY. 
L.  trjftkrotohra  (red-Bpotted).    Japan.    1863. 

—  cpa'ca  (opaque).    Japan.    1862. 

—  ri'yida  (Htiff>    2.    Britain. 

GBEENH0U8K. 
L.  ce'muJa  (emulous).    1.    Madeira. 

—  glal)'eaa  (smuothihb).    1.    New  Zealand. 

— podophjf'Ua  (foot-staJk-leaved).  1.  Japan  and 
UoDg-lLong. 

—  vtHiUi'na  (velvety).    3.    New  Zealand.    1859. 

&IOVE. 
L.  aeumin'ata  (sharp-pointed).    1.    Nepaul. 

—  ange'aoens  (increasing).    4.    Tropical  America. 

1841. 

—  Atkma'rttica  (Athmantlcapfeareei).    2.    Natal. 

—  atro-vi'rens  (dark-green).    1. 

—  ea'na  (hoary).    K.  Ind. 

—  Ctmarie'ntu  (Canarian).    2.    Cknaty  Islands 

—  l/epario'idet  (Deparia-like).    Ceylon. 

—  e'I^afi«  (elegant).    2.    Ceylou.    1846. 
^/a'f/or  (deoeitfal>    BraxlL 

—  f'lorida^num  (Floridan).    Florida. 
—•/u'k^  (brown-footed).    2.    Ceyion.    1888. 

— .  hirtu'ta  (abaffgy).   Cape  de  Verd  liOanda.    1868. 

—  Atria  (hairy),    f.    Jamaica. 

—  itnme'isa  (buried).    JMalay  Islands.    1840. 

—  Kaul/u'uii  (Kaulftasa  s).    H.    Brazil. 

—  Merica'vum  (Mcxicau).    Mexico. 
-'praU'via  (stretched).    Sierra  Leone.    1868. 

—  quxnauanmda'i  t  (ove^ngled).    Wert  AMca. 

—  rece'aen«  (rcccdtng).    If.    Ceylon.    1846. 

—  remi'Ma  (fAlilng-back). 

—  tpipt^tutns  (spiny).    1.    Sierra  liCone. 

—  siandi$liu.    See  Poiystlchum  ooncaTtm. 

—  ttrig&sa  (slender).    2.    Mauritius. 

Lata'nia. 

L.  Oommeno'nii  (Commerson's).  30.  Bourbon. 
1778. 

Lattice-lbaf  Plant.     Ouvird'ndra, 

Lb'ea.    See  Abalia. 

LEPA'NTHEfi.  (From  lepie,  a  scale,  and 
anihos,  a  flower;  scales  flower -shaped 
enclosing  the  stem.  Nat  ord.,  OrckidacesB, 
Linn.,  Gynandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  orchid.    See  Okcuios. 

L.  eolodic'fyon  (handsome  -  netted).  ].  Andes, 
l/'aves  pale  green,  with  rica  brown  Tctoa. 
Flowers  inconspicuous. 

Lefict'stis.  (From  lepis,  a  scale,  and 
kuUe,  a  box,  cJluding  to  the  sori  being 
placed  any>n^  scolea.  Nat  ord.,  Fdy- 
podiaeese,    Linn.,  Cryptogamia  Filiee$.) 

Stove  ferns.    See  Fbkns. 
L,  inca'na  (hoary).    L    Tropical  America.    1841. 

—  seiw'Zta  (buried).    1.  Tropical  America.    1841. 

—  equama'ta  (scaly).    10.    West  Indies. 

Lbftoghi'li;8.    (From  Zeptoi,  dender, 


and  ehe(lo9j  a  lip ;  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  indusinm.  Nat  Qrd.,  Foiypodiaeem, 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FUieet,) 

Stove  fern.    £'ee  Febms. 
L,  deeu'irene  (running-down).    Indian  IslandSb 

LEFTOi>A'oT7ii(>v.  (From  2epto8,  slender, 

and  dadyloa.  a  finger,  referring  to  the 

form  of  the  leayes.    Nat  ord.,  Fciemoni' 

acesB.    Linn.,  Fetttandria  Monogynia.) 

A  half-hardy  under-ehnib,  suitable  for  planting 
in  open  borders  during  the  summer.  Cuitings 
under  a  bund  light  in  a  shady  place  during  summer. 
Sandy  luam  and  luJ-mould. 

L.  Cal\fohyiicum  (CaUfomian).  3.  Pink.  July. 
Oallfomia.    1864. 

Leftogba'mha. 

L.  Linkia'na  (Uak'e).    Brasll. 

—  rup^strii  (rock).    Tropical  Amer. 

—  to'<ta  (Hottentot?)    South  AfHca. 

Lefto'siphon. 

L.  caiatum  (hair-firinged).    Fink,  yellow.    1863. 

Leugs'na,  from  leukos,  shining,  is  a 
genus  formed  of  Aoada  glauca  and  A. 
trichodet, 

Levcopo'ook. 

L.  Cunmi^Ma'mi  (Cnnningham's).    4.    Msy. 

Lcuoostk'oia.  (From  ImikoB,  whiteb 
and  tiegnost  a  covering  ;  alluding  to  the 
white  indusium.  Nat  ord.,  FolypodiaMm. 
Linn.,  Cryptogafnia  Filicet,) 

Stove  ferijs.    iSse  Fbkxs. 

L.  aM'nis  (related).    3.    Borneo. 

~~  chcerophy'lla  (chervil- leaved).    £.  Ind. 

-^  immefrta  (burled).    2.    £.  Ind. 

Libe'btia. 

L.  (Tricolor  (three-coloured).  White.  New  Zealand. 
Leaves  coloured  yellow  and  red.  Syn. 
bityrinchium  tersicotor. 

Libook'dbcs.    (From  libanos,  incense, 

and  cedrus,  the  cedar;  the  woud  being 

fragrant  and  like  the  cedar.    Nat  ord,, 

Coniferm,    Liun.,  MoncBcia  Decandria.) 

Large  rvorgreen  trees.  Tolerably  hardy  planted 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  but  must  be  protected 
whilst  young.    Light,  well-drained  soiL 

L.  ChiU'vsU  (Cfailian>    60.    GhilL 
vi'ridU  (green). 


— //onia'na  (Don's).    60.    New  Zealand.    184Y. 
—  Uiragohia  (Dour-aided).    100.    Patagonia. 

Libo'mia.     (In  honour  of  M,  Libon, 
Nat.  ord.,  AcanUuK^x.) 
Stove  shrub.    For  culture,  see  Thukbbboia. 


L,JU)ribu*nda  (densely-flowered).    Scarlet,  yellow. 
Brazil    1864. 

Lioula'ria. 

X.  ^c^^M'ni  (Hodg80o's>    Yellow.   Japan.    ISM 

Ligu'btbum. 

BARDT  BVIB0BECN8. 
/^.  A4Ni/«'nM  (Nepaulsee).    NepauL 
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l^mm^ftilhm  vaaritga*tiim  (Tutegatod  oyal- 
lcav«d\  Leaved  goldoi  marked.  Japau. 
1865. 

•»  Slm^hue  (Chlneie).    China. 

Li'liuk. 

oreenhousb  bulbs* 
L.«»^^A«mi*nje(Neilglu!n7)L  White.  India.  186X 

—  ^'nicum  (Chloeae).     1.     Scarlet    September. 

China. 

HABDT  BULBS. 
L.att7ia'<um  (golden).      White,   parpYe,   yellow. 

Japan.    1 862.    A  iraly  grand  flower. 
'-'formoftum  (handsome).     Orange-red.     Japan. 

1866. 

—  Fortufni  (Fortune's).    Orange,  pnrple.    Japan. 

1862. 
—-fulffenM    tUimino'swm    (prqjeeting  •  ftamened 
brilliant)     Crimeon.    Japan.    1865. 

—  UiekOi'nii     (rieitchlln's>      Yellow,    parple- 

spotted.    Japan.    1887. 
*  £Aidt^€>ia'mMi  (Loddiges').   4.    Yellow.   G^n- 

casus.    1842. 
~  ni'yrwM  (dark).    Dark  porple.    Kamtschatka. 

1865. 

LufATo'DBB.      (Kot   explained.      Kai 

ord.,  Orchidaeem,    Linn.,  Oynandrfa  Mo- 

nandria,) 

StoTe  terrestrial  ordilds.  For  ooUore,  see  Omrids 
and  Calaktbm,  to  which  it  is  allied. 

L.  ffra'eilit  (slender>  Yellow.  September.  SylheL 
1861 

—  ro'sea  (nMejY    Pink.    December.    Moulmein. 

1861    There  is  a  white  rarlety. 

Lendk'hia.    (In  honour  of  JIf.  Linden^ 

the  eminent  Belgian  horticalturist    Nat 

ord.,    Cinchonacem,      linn.,    Pemtandria 

Mnnogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shmb.  Cnttings  of  ripe  shoots 
In  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  in  bottom  heat  Loam 
and  peat  Winter  temperature,  60^  to  6(P ;  summer, 
60Oto86O. 

L.  Hva'lU  (river>    3.    White.    August    Qua* 
temala.    1866. 

JjISD&M'a. 

L.cnna'ta   (8coUoped>     British   Oulana.     1863. 
Stove. 

—  iM'cta  (erect>    W.  Indiei.    1863.    Stove. 

Li'nuu. 

L.  Maera'ti  (Macrae's>     Orsnge.     ChilL     1864. 
Syn^  L,  Chamiiumis. 

Li'PABIB. 
L.  atropwpu'rm  (dark  purple>    Jnna.    Oqrlon. 

1866. 

Lissoohi'lus. 

L.  Sor^faVii  (BanSaSVB).  Puiptlsb-brown,  white. 
Old  Cklabar.    1866. 

Lisya'nthus. 

8T0TB  mrEBOBBEKB. 
L.  pr^ncepi  (chief).    Crimson.    New  Qraoada. 
^pu'lcher  (beantiful>    6.    Scarkt     September. 
New  Qranada.    1846. 

Lnx>BB'00HIA. 

iL  olcy'oiiii  f Alc7one^B>    BrailL    1864. 

—  areo  a'ta  (areolate).    E  Ind.    1860. 

•^  W«iir<'to  (iwo-cared>    4.   W.Ind.   184S 


£.«Iato(UU>    Tnplcal 

—  n.i'frais  (noble).    X.    BraaiL     IMt. 

—  Oria'abee  (Orixaban>    Mexico.    18S8. 

—  tripturti^  (thTee-braacliedX    India.    I 

—  umtmla'ta  (wavy)L    Fe^)e  Islaiida.    1S67. 

IjVIffro'NA 
L.  Bort&nica  (Ronrboo).    Isle  of  Bovrboa. 

—  JsjiM<ftsi'ft  cJenkimT)-    Asnm.    184&. 

Lla'vea.    (In  honour  of  Jf.  La 
the  difiooTerer  of  the  only  known 
Kat  ord.,  Fofypodiaeem.    Linn.,  Cq/pt^ 
gamia  Fil%oe$.) 

Stove  fern.    Set  Funa 
L.  oonifMia  (heart-leaved>    2.    Mexioo.    UH. 

Loa'sa. 

AmiTTALS. 
L.  Woolor  (two  •  coloured).     While;  red.    July. 

Central  Amer.    1853. 
—j»leYa  (painted).    Whlu^  yellow.    July.    ftf& 

1848. 

Lobb'lia. 

0beenh0u8b  hebbacboc& 

X.  niooMartff/b'Zia  (Nlcotiana  -  leaved).      White. 
Neilgberrlea.    1866. 

—  trigonooa,*Mli»  (triangular  stemmwl).    1.    Btai^ 

white.    July.    Horelon  Bsj.    1S5S. 

Lochb'bia.    a  genus  formed  of  some 
spedes  we  have  particularized  in  Atki' 


iKmA'nuL 

OREKNHOrSB. 
i:..iui«ro'Us  (southern),    l^  SouOi  AfHoa.  U 

—  Ai'nteM  (Bankb'sY    New  Zeaiaod. 

—  i?e'<Iii  (BeU'a).    New  Caledonia.    iBts. 
~ UmAno^det (Blechnumlike).    l.  GhlH 

—  Bmrjfa*na  (Bory'ft>    6.    Terra  del  FucgOL 

—  Owe^sis  (Cape>    2i.    South  AfricsL 

—  c<iuita(fk1ng^).   New  Caledonia.    1866. 

—  crvmOata  (scolloped).    Chill.    1862. 

—  cyeadifo^lia  (Qfcas-lcaved).    Juan  F^ 

—  duVvi  (hard).    Chatham  lAlandsi    186& 

—  dongtvta  (lengthened).    New  Zfaland. 

—  ift'^  (Sibboua).    2,    New  Cakdonia.    If 

—  &tttie'fi%' (GilliesY    H-    ChilL    IMI. 

—  Le'dUeK  (Lechier's>    ChilL    186C 

STOTB. 

—  oemipyloVir  (bent-eared  \    Troplcsl 

—  L'/TcmMtfri  (L'Heiminier'a)L    «w 

Amer. 
— l>u»c(ata(dotted>    If.    &  Africa. 

—  striata  (lined).    Tropical  Amer. 

Lomario'fsis.      (From   Jymuiria    and 
opau,  like.      Nat    ord., 
Linn.,  CrypiogamUi  FUieeg,) 

Stove  fern.    Sec  Fsms. 

L.  kderomo^rpka  (varkNUhfbnn).    Nc 
Trailing,'  good  for  rock-work. 

Loxa'tia. 

L  BiAwilliiCmwiXV^y    10.    New k  Wales. 
~~  eUganH'stima  (most  elegant).     New  2ealai 


1862. 

'—/trrugi^nea  (nisty)L 
Chili.    1861. 

Lokcwi'tis. 
U  LimOmia'na  (Undcn'k) 
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L,  Imgifolia  (long-leaved).    Trooical  Amer. 
-*  <or«t/o'<ut  (sorb-leaved).    W.  Ind. 

LONl'CERA. 

L.  bra^mofda  y,  au'reofttievlata  (golden-iietted). 
Japan.  1863.  Climber,  vdna  golden- 
jellow ;  like  network  on  the  Imves. 

•- fragrwUi'ftima  (miMt  Tngnni),  White.  Feb- 
ruary.   China.    1845. 

^  5(aiKi>'<fti<(Standi8b'8).    White,  purple.  China. 

1H60. 

Lofb'zu. 
L.  moeropfty'ZZa  (laige-Ieaved).      Bed.     March. 

Lofholb'fis.     (From  2op/^M,  a  crest, 

lepUt  R  scale.     Nat.  ord.,  Tolypodiaoex, 

(rifptogamia  FiUcea,) 

Siove  fern.    Ske  Fsiura. 
I,.  ]9i2oMl2u'i<if«  (i>iloaella-Uke).    i.    W.Ind. 

Lophcso'ria.  (From  lophns,  a  crest, 
and  6oro8y  a  heap ;  alluding  to  the  snri. 
Nat  ord.,  Polyji)diacem,  Lum.,  Crypto- 
^mia  FiUcea,) 

Stove  fern.    See  FssNa 
Z..j)ruttia'(a(froaied).    8.    Tropical  Amer. 

Lon'  MIA.  (From  loptmot,  easily  strip- 
ped of  its  bark;  allading  to  the  bark 
bein^  made  into  cordage.  Nat  ord., 
MaJvncem.  Linn.,  Monaddphia  Poly- 
andria.) 

Stove  evergreen  ahrabs,  allied  to  AbutUon,  Seeds 
and  cnttinQi  under  a  hand  light  in  heat  Light 
loom. 

Z*.  wolaawAylla  (ioft-leaved).  4.  Pink.  Febmaiy. 
New  Granada. 

Lorinse'sia.    (In  honour  of  Dr,  Lo- 

rimer,  a  German  author.     Nat  ord.,  Po- 

lypodiacem.   Linn.,  Ctyptogawia  FUices.) 

Greenhouse  Fern.    See  Fkbko. 
I,,  areitlata  (areolate).    If.    N.  Amer. 

Lo'xoMA.  (From  loxof,  slanting.  Nat 
ord.,  Polypodicuiea.  Linn.,  Cryptogamia 
rmees.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  fern.    See  FERm 
L.  Cunningka'mi  (Cnuninf^uun's).   New  Zealand. 

Luou'iiA. 

L.  delMo'ia  (deUdoua/ruOeti).  30.  Oreen.  New 
Oranoda.    1865. 

Lx'i'siA. 

Z.  Fty'che  (Vsjdbtfy,  Green,  purple.  Burmah. 
1866. 

Lufi'nus. 

HABDT  AMiaJALS. 
L.  Mtneie'iU  (Menzica'>  Yellow.  Callfomia.  1867. 

HARDY  FBRSNinALS. 
£.  ibnCna*ma  (Morltz's).    2i.    Blue.    July.  Oo- 
llfiirnia. 

Luyu'noa,  its  Sanscrit  name  is  a  genus 
founded  on  Limonia  tcandent,  and  con- 
tains no  other  species. 


Ltca'stb. 

L,bretriepa'lha  (8bort-Bpa(hed>    Oi«e&     (hMiil 

mala.     1862. 
•^  chryeojMra  rgolden- winged).    Orange,  jeUow. 

June.    Mexico.    1850. 

—  endkleaVa  (shell-Hke).    Orange.    May. 

—  leueo'Ntfa  (white-flowered).     White,  ertniMn, 

Central  Amer.    1851. 

—  macrobuVKm  (large-bulbed>    TeUow,  crimsoa. 

SanU  Martha.    1846. 
^- meeoehla'na  (half-covered).     Green.      Braxi], 
1853. 

—  Skittne^.    There  are  iwveral  varieties,  as  cfetv* 

catiuimat  pietunUa,  and  purpurea. 

—  fn  tolor  (three-ouloured).    Pink.    April.    Guo* 

temala.    1862 

Lt'chnib. 

!>.  M'tmo  (Senno).     3.    (Trimson.    Japan.    Hard^ 
perennial. 

Ltciofle'stcu.      (From  Lycium  and 

plenoB,  near  to,  resembling  Lycium.  Nat. 

ord.,  SoJanaeem.    Linn.,  Peniandria  Muh 

nogynia.) 

For  culture,  see  LTcmr. 
L.  tuitifio'rum  aube-flowered>      Purple.     Gblli. 
1863.    lialf-hardy,  or  hardy.    Syfu,  Latua 
venenUa. 

Ltoopo'dium, 

L.  aloi/o^ivm  (aloe-Ieaved).    E.  Ind. 

—  oZpi'mtM  (alpine>    i.    Britain. 

—  atmoti'num  (interrupted),    i.    Britain. 

—  ctava'twn  (cXnlnnott).    i.    Britain. 

—  cra'itum  (tbick).    i-    Pnru. 
^gnidUoHda  (Gnidio^like).     1.    Otpe  of  Good 

Hope. 

—  inttnda'lum  (manh).    ^.    Britain. 

—  luci'duluM  (shining),    i.    N.  Amer. 

^^  nummtdartfoliwn  (Mone7-worl4eaved>      3L 
Java. 

—  ffegma'rfa  (twined).    3.    E.  Ind. 

—  M^a^'no'Mfei  (Selago-like).    i.    Britain. 

—  se{a'po(SeIago)>    i*    Britain. 

—  ierra'ttim  (Mw-toothed\    1.    Japan. 

—  tttxtfolium  (vew-leavea).    2.    W.  Ind. 

—  trtrago'niaii  (four-sided),    i.    Peru. 

—  vUcijoiium  (ninee-Ieavpd).    2.    E.  Ind. 

—  to'niim  (variable).    1.    Tasmania. 

—  wrftt'frtltf  (twining).    6.    New  Zealand. 

Lyoodi'gtyon.    (From  LygodiuMy  and 
didyon^  a  net ;  its  net-like  veins  distin- 

flushing  it  from  Lygodium.    Nat  ord., 
*olypodiacem.     Linn.,   Cryptogamia  Ft' 
lioes?) 

Stove-climbing  fern.    See  Fbbss. 
£.  FianWri  (ForBter's>    South  Sea  Islands. 

Lto'nia. 
L,  Jdvutice'niis  (Jamaica^     ^     White.     June 
Jamaica.    1846. 


Ltsdia'chia. 


«.  muiane  fdrooping-^loioersd). 
of  Good  Hope. 


BsO.  Jvlj.  Oipe 


Macls'ania. 


M. 


M.putckra  (beautif\il> 
Granada.    1874. 


Scarlet,  yellnw.     Hew 
Stove  Shrub. 
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t-pmct^ta  (dotted40aved>    Bed,  yellow.    Nov. 

Ecuador.    ISM. 
^  ijpeeMcitetma  (most  ihowy).    Scarlet,  yellow. 

OolumbU.    1844.    Stove  ahmb. 

Macuba'ta. 

if.  ytdot'Mis  ^Yedo).    White.   Japeo.   186«.  Syn. 
Buoma  eoraatajaponiceu 

Maoo'dbs.   (Not  explained.    Kat.  ord., 

Orckidaoea.    Linn.,  Gynandria  Monan- 

dria.) 

Terrestrial  stove  orchid.    See  Obchim. 
jr.  i>€tola  (PetoLa>    Java.    1859.    Marmoraiais 
a  slight  variety. 

Maceuea'mia.      (From  mahrM,  long, 

and  Zamia.  Nut  oid.,  Cycadaeem,  Linn., 

Diixda  loosandria-) 

A  genus  formed  from  the  two  species  fallowing, 
to  which  Is  added  Zamia  tpiralu. 
For  culture,  «ee  Zamia. 

jr.  eriolelpit  (wooUy-scaled).    West  Ai]BtnUa(r). 

1849. 

—  .FWueVi  (Frsser's>    West  Australia.    1846. 

Haono'lia. 

STOVK. 
jr.  pu'mila  (dwarf).    Amboyna. 

Mauara'koa.    (The  Ne|>aule0e  name. 

Nat.  ord.,  Boraginaous.     Linn.,  Pentan" 

dria  Mimogynia,) 

A  hardy,  herbaceous  perennlaL  The  Xepaulese 
use  its  fuMform  root  for  producing  a  blue  dye.  We 
know  nothing  alMut  its  culture. 

jr.  Sm(Mi  (Emodlan>    Pink.    May.     NcpauL 
1861. 

Hai/)Btisa.  (Probably  commemora- 
tive. Nat.  ord.,  Palmaceti.  Linn.,  Dueeia 
Hexandria  ) 

Stove  palm.    For  culture,  see  ELaia 

jr.  st'mplec  (tdrop1e-/ronds(i).     Costa  Rica.    1861. 
A  dwarf  pdm. 

Malpighia. 
if.  afi^iu((/o1ia  (narrow-leaved).  10.  Pink.  July. 
Central  Amer. 

Ma'lta. 

QBBEKHOUSE  BTEBOBEXNS. 
M.  Jfartensia'na  (Martens').    Hose.      Australia. 
1864 

—  umbdlaia  (umbel;/lotc€r«f).  Crimson.  S.  Amer. 

1820. 

*  HARDT  HXRBACE0D8. 
if.  aibrj'na  (aebrarUke).    2.    White,  red.   August 
South  Europe. 

Mavdibo'la.  Thia  genua  haa  been 
formed  out  of  some  species  of  Achimenes. 

Mandraoo'ba.    (From  mandrat  an  ox- 

gtall,  and  agauro$f  cruel ;  alluding  to  its 

poisonous  eti'ects  when  accidentally  given 

to  cattle  with  their  fodder.     Nat.  ord., 

Bolanacex,      Linn.,   Pm^tandria    Mono- 

gynia,) 

Hardy  herbaoeoui  plants.    Seeds,  divisions  of 
loots.    BidiKMun. 


jr.  autumnaVt  (antumnal-JloiBsrfRiO*  ^  '^■a 
September.  Soutti  Europe.  Thto  wy 
baodaome  plant  is  snppoeed  to  be  te 
mandrake  of  the  Old  TestamenL 

•^officbuurum   (officinaL     Commuxn 
3.    Blue.    May.    Levaut. 

—•pn^ooK  (early).     I.     TeUow. 
laiid.     1819. 

ICamb'ttia. 

M.  unicaiu  (singular).    Orange-ied. 

Maba'nta. 

jr.  arpyrtrtK  (silvery).    1.    Bahia.    ISSH. 
— /(uciata  (bandfd>    1.    BraiiL    18S». 

—  atu'airit  (bright).     Ecuador.     18M. 

ereamy-Koned.  red  boieath. 
^L6Mknia<na(Unden'8>     Peru.     IMg. 
Krey-mark«d;  purple  beneallk 

—  orbiMto  (round-leaved).   18«S. 

—  omata  (oruamented).    1.    Columbia.    1811. 
— pardihta  (leopardntpotted).    Chooo.    1886L 
— /^prtoa<na(PorteV>    Bataa.    ISM. 

—  piilcAe'Ua(neat).    Bahia.    iSftt. 
~  TtffaliM  (royal).    Peru.    1K56. 

—  r&tea'j,i'cta  (rose-coloured).     Unier 

1866.    Leaves  rose-banded,  rad  1 

—  &i^oria'na  (S«gorian).  S.  Amer.    1663. 

green-banded. 

—  ipls'ndidd  (splendid).     Brad.    1864. 

banded,  purple  bwneatfi. 

—  stria'to  (streaked).  PhiUppine 

JfiMsMca  ii  a  varle^. 

—  vtttela (ribbooUke>    BraziL    ISitu 

There  are  several  other  se-oaUed 
slightly  in  the  variegation  of  the  leaT< 

Maba'tha* 

jr.  Coolpcrt  (Oooper's>  Anstnilssls 
house. 

—  pKrpura'sosM  (porpUsh).  6. 
crutaVa  (crested> 

Mabia'kthus. 

jr.  Drummondia'mu  (Dmmmood'k).     lUsc    W 
Australia.    1865.    Kvecgreen. 

Mabsi'lea.  (In  honour  of  Commi  L.  F, 
Marttgli,  founder  of  the  UologQe  Aoa- 
demy  of  Sciences.  Nat.  ord.,  Mandeacem. 
Linn.,  Oryptogamia  Jtfiuei.) 

Half-hardy  aquatic.    See  AQcanciL 

M.  guaarifonia     (foor-leaved).     Sonttli  EMUpe 

1820. 

Mabtine'zia.  (In  honour  of  JBafcfcgf 
tar  Martinex,  a  Spaniah  naturalist  KaU 
ord,  Palmaoem.  Linn.,  Utmasfia  Jies- 
andricL,) 

Stove  patm.  For  culture,  see  Cooos  sod  CaaxoKa. 

M.  caryaUEfolifi    (CuTyota-leaved).      4a.     Set 
Qranada.    1845. 

Maktt'mia. 

JT.fcufOa'bia     (balry-Uppcd)       Teltow.    pmpi^ 
white.    February,    ifew  OranadiL 

Masdeva'llia. 
jr.  civi'lis  (tuned>    Yellow,  brown,  pwple.  Fen. 

1864. 

—  Zbeare'iuis  (Tovaar>    Wbtte.    Tsvar  ia  €»• 

Inmbia.    1865. 
— •  Wagenena*na  (Wagener^).    }.    TeUei 
tral  Amer. 
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Maxilla'bia. 

jr.  donffa'ta  (eloDgftted^ttOed).     Tdlow,  brown. 
Oentral  Amer.    1852. 

—  leptom'pala  (narrow««epaied).    1.    White,  yel- 

low.   July.    NewOraiiAda.    1846. 

—  maerobulton  (Urge-balbed.   1.    Yellow.  Santa 

Hartha.    1846. 
^jptMctota  (dotted).     Yellow.     July.     BrailL 

1861. 
^  rmoluia  (nvolntey.    Yellow.    1852. 

—  vtnu'ata  (haadBoiDe>    While,  yellow,  red.  New 

Granada.    1863. 

Maximilia'wa. 

jr.  MfM'^it  (showy).    60^    BnidL    1840. 

Meoono'psis. 

M-aadeaia  (podntodX      Ponde.     N.  W.  India. 
1864. 

—  NepdUfmit  (NepanleaeX    4.    Yellow.    Hima- 

laya.   1666. 

Medk'la. 

jr.  timplici/iAia  (8linple-IeaTed>  3.   Blue.  June. 
NepaaL    1866. 

Mbpini'lla* 
M.farino'sa  (mealy).    Ptnk.  1866.  Young  leaTea 

mealy. 
'■^magni'fioa  (magnifioent).     a     Fink.     May. 

Manilla. 

liXLA'STOMA. 

jr.  dentieulatum  (toothed).     3.     White.     Jaly. 
New  Caledonia.    1865. 

Mb'lia. 

jr.  Jaf&nica  (Japanese>     Japan.     1866.    Hardy 
or  halfohardy. 

Msm'scrov. 

jr.  (fentatum  (ioothed>    4.    BrasiL 
—ti'mpta;  (simple).    1.    Hong  Kong.    1860. 

jtfsRTA'KiA.  (In  memory  of  a  Dutch 
lady,  SibyUe  de  Afman,  authoress  of  a 
*  «pork  on  Surinam  insects.  Kat  ord.,  Me- 
Icutomaoem,  Linn.,  JDeecmdria  Monogy- 
nia.) 

Stove  ahmb.    For  cnltnre,  »e$  MnAanM jl 
jr.  KartUhtU  (Karsten's).     Crlmaon.      Oaracas. 
1852. 

MEBOOHLa'xA.    (From  meeot,  half,  and 

ehlainat  a  covering  ;  alluding  to  the  indu- 

sium.    Nat  ord.,  PoLypodiacex,    Linn., 

Cryptoganda  FiUces,) 

Stove  fere.    Sea  FBun. 
Jf.  Java'nioa  (Javaneae).    4.    Java. 

MuoepiMi'Dnnff.  (From  iimmm,  medium- 
fidzod,  and  apinidiom,  a  hird.  Nat  ord., 
Orchidacem,    Linn.,   Gynandria  Monan- 

Cool  itove-orcfaid.    iSte  Obchim. 

Jt.  ionguVntum    (blood<ol0nicd).      Deep  xom. 
Ecuador.    1867.  , 

Mb'spilub. 
jr.  gronMOo'ra  (laige-floweied).    White.     May. 

Mbtbodo'bka.    (In  memory  of  Metro- 
donu  Sabirnis,  said  to  have  been  the  first  * 
57 


dmughtsman  of  plants.    Nat  ccd^  ^mh 
tandria  Manogynia,) 

Stove  ehmbi  Cnttings  under  a  beD  glass  in 
heal  Light  loam  and  peat  Winter  temp.  60P  to 
6h^i  summer,  60*'  to  85^. 

M.  atropurpu'rea  (dark-puiple).  6  Purple. 
Mexico.    1851. 

Metboside'ros. 

jr.  buxif&Ha  (boz-leaved).  White.  Auguat 
New  Zealand. 

JC/oMila  (iloweiyX  6.  Red.  May.  New  Zea- 
land. 

—  tomerOo'ta  (downy4eaoed).     60.     Bed.    July. 

New  Zealand. 

Mbyb'nia.  (In  honour  of  ilf.  Meyen, 
Nat.  ord.,  Acanihacese.  Linn.,  Didy' 
namia  Angio$permieL) 

Stove  civaigTeena  allied  to  Thuvbuoia,  which 
see  for  culture. 
jr.  tr^cta  (upright).     6.    Purple,  yellow.    July. 

W.  Africa.    166T. 

— (Uba  (whiter/lowered). 

-— SmOaynta'na   (Hawtayne's).      Blue.     July. 

Neilgberriea.    A  climber. 

—  VogeUa'na  (Vogel's).     Purple,  orange.     Fer- 

nando Po.    1863. 

Mioo'nu. 

jr.  ^aHnmea  (flame-coloured).    S.  Amer.    1866. 
— pulvertd^ftta  (powdered).    Peru.    1863.    Syn., 
jr.  argyraa. 

Miobanthe'lla.  (From  mtkro$,  small, 
and  anihas,  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  Mela- 
§tomaeeK,  linn.,  Deeandria  Monogynia,) 

Greenhouse  shrub.     For  culture^  see  Chjbxo- 

OASTRA. 

jr.  Cando^  (Candone's>    Purple.    Quito.    1864. 

Miobooa'ghbys.  (From  mikroB,  small « 
and  kaehrvBt  a  pine  cone ;  the  cones  heing 
very  small.  Nat  ord.,  Comf^rtB.  Linn., 
Monaeda  Monaddphia,') 

Oreenhouae  evergreen,  allied  to  AJtraBOTAzia 
jr.  Mra^D<na  (four-flided>    20.    Tasmania.    1867. 

Miobolb'fia. 

M.  IfovO'Zaa'ndia  (New  Zealand>  1.  New 
Zealand. 

—  ptatupkfftta  fbroad-leaved).    4.    E.  Ind. 
^polypodio'ide$  (FaIypodium-lilce>    A    K.  Ind. 

1836. 
^tea'bra  (rough).      3.     Japan.     Greenhouse. 

1862. 
^ttriffo'$a  (strlgoee).    2.    Japan.    Greenhouae. 

1862. 

Micboso'buu.  rFrom  mthroB^  small,  and 
toria,  a  heap;  reierring  to  the  very  small 
sori.  Nat  ord.,  Poiypodiaoem,  Linn., 
Cryptoganda  FtUcu,) 

Stove  fern.    SteYmst. 
Jf.  <rio<<(te  (iri»-Uke>    2.    R  and  W.  Ind.    18M. 

MiCBo'sTTLiB.  (From  mt%rot,  small, 
and  UyloBt  a  column.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchi- 
daeem,    Linn. .  Q  ynandria  Monandria. ) 

Stove  terrestrial  orchid.    Sm  Obcbids. 
jr.  di'MoUtr  (changing  ooloar>    O^lon.    Yellow 
changing  to  orange.    1 863. 

8« 
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MlLLOrOTO'KIA. 

M-hort'ouia  (g»nlen>      3«.      Wliite.     E.  Ind. 
1820. 

MlLTO'inA. 

jr.  a'nc^    (two-edged).      h     Tell«w,  purple, 
white.    Jnly.    BmxiL    1851. 

—  cerw^  (wax^Ute>     White,  purple.     BraziL 

1865. 
^Reaneniii  (RegneU's).     White,  rose.     BrwdL 

1864. 

_  tpect'ainlU, 

Jfanlia'na  fMorel'*).    Purple. 

— ro'tea  (rosy),    Boee,  orimaon.    1867. 

MiMO'SA. 
jr.  aoanttoea'rt»(tpiii7-fruited>  10.  Bed.  Hezica 
1832. 

—  Oerafonia  (C^ralonlAQ>  3.    White.    &  Amer. 

1800. 

—  jrenRen**na  (KermesiiiA>    Purple.    Btaxik 

Mi'hulus. 

jr.  cu'prei/s  (coppeT7-coloarei)t     ♦•     Orange-red. 

Chili.    1861. 
'■^r^feng  (creeping^    Ltlac»  yellow.     AiutraBA. 

1864. 

Momo'rdioa.  (From  mordeo,  to  bite; 
alluding  to  the  jagged  aeeds.  Nat.  ord., 
Cueurbitaeem.  Linn.,  Monateia  Potyadd- 
phia.) 

Stove  climbers,  ralied  annually  fVom  seed,  lilne 
the  Melon,  which  see  fin-  raitiing  young  pkntd. 
jr.  BaXsa'mM  (Balaam  Apple).     Yellow.     July. 
E.  Ind.    1568. 

—  cyiara'nUa  (Oharantta). 

Ind.    1710. 

•^mVzia  (miird-Ztou-fracI). 

Jnd.    1830. 

Monarde'ixa. 

M.ca'ndicans  (whitiBh>    1. 

18SS. 

MoNi'feiA.  CTn  honour  of  /.  M.  JIfoniJ, 
a  b'^tanist  in  Madeira.  Nat.  ord.»  Um- 
heUifersi.    Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shrub. 
M.  ifdulis  (eatable>     4.    May.     Madetatk.    1867. 
The  roots  are  eaten  in  Madeira. 

MoNOCOSTUM.  (From  monoe,  one,  and 
ehaiU,  a  bristle.  Nat.  ord.,  Mdatto^ 
maoem,    Linn.,  Octandria  Monoqyma. ) 

Rtove  evergreen  Rhrubn.  Cuttings  in  sandy  peat. 
Winter  tpmp.  AiP  to  60°;  lunimer,  60°  to  8oo. 
Sandy  peat  and  loaoh 

jr.  dicrana'ntheru'm    (double-headed     authared). 
Rose.    Peru.    1865. 

—  enti'ferum  (sword-bearinfO*    Purple.    Mexleo. 

—  HwmboUia'nun.  (Humboldt's):    l^nplish  rose. 

November.    Caracas.    1863. 

—  nVHdum,  (shining).    Pink.    New  Oranada. 

—  «en''c«T4m  (sillcy).  Pink.    New  Granada.   1859. 

There  is  a  variety  called  fMittifarum, 
^^cne'Kum  (tender)    l^     Purple.    GuatomaU. 

Monstb'ra.  (Not  explained.  Nat  ord., 

OronHoMK,      Linn.,  Heptandria    Mono- 

rynia.) 

8tove  epfphytes;  requiring  a  moist  atmosphere 
Cuttings. 


Yellow.     July. 
Yellow.    July. 


E. 


White.    CaUfbrnk. 


jr.  AdannMia  ( Adaxnaa's).    TeDow     May.   W. 

Ind.    itSiL 
'^  oamnaff/lia  (canna-leaved.).    W.  ind.    $|m« 

/'otikM  canfui/blwx. 

—  delicio'sa  (deUdou»-/VMaei>    Mezks. 

—  linyuXato  (taDgQe-teiMtI)w    W.  led.    1T98. 
More'nia.     (In  honour  of  111  JforvM^ 

Nat  oitL,  Palmm.     LimL,  Dicoeia  £«z- 
andrt'o.) 

Stove  palm.    For  culture  tee  Chavjkimbba. 
M.fra'grafu  (fngnni).    Fiern.    IMS. 

Morica'ndia. 

jr.lZambM'rift(EUmbar'B).    3.    Purple.    Sfaia. 

Mobmo'deb. 

jr.  barbatum     (bearded).        Purple.       JanaaTy. 
Central  Amer.    1851. 

—  convalutum  (twisted).  Yellow.  Jannary.  Saaa 

Martha. 
—/a<vidt<m  (yellowish).  Yellow.   Cental  Amec 
1862. 

—  ifgneum  (fiery).     3.    Red,  purple.    Jtaaaej. 

Central  Amer.    18SX 

—  lentigino'tum  (fteckled).    Ifw    B^ovn.   ApctL 

Central  Amer. 

—  tpecio'tun  (ahowyY    Yellow,  cximmi.    Ocana. 

1853. 

Mouaso'NiA.  This  genns  hat  been 
formed  of  some  species  of  (retneriK  but 
which  we  have  not  sepaiated  from  that 
genus. 

M'USA. 

M.  AtMte  (Kinete).  35.  Greenish  browiL  AvgoA 
Abyssinis.     1853. 

—  viU'ata  (striped).  Tropical  Afrfca.  IStaL  Leavw 

white-handed. 

Mvssa'nda. 

jr.  Ints'ola   Oigbt  yeUaw>     Prtmnae.     Tropical 
Africa. 

Mn'sscHfA.  (In  honour  of  J.  M 
Mvttehe,  botanist  Nat  ord.,  CampaMu- 
laeem.     Linn.,  PetUamdria  Jfonogyiua.) 

Greanbouae  plants.    Fdt  cultareh  ass  CajcPA- 

KULA. 


Jr.  au'rm  (froMen).    See  ngmpanuia 
^  waiatto^i  (WoUas(on's>     6.     Purptew     Ma- 
deira.   1857. 

Mun'siA. 

jr.  CZs'mat/f  (aemaUs).  Scarlet    New  Gi 

1859. 
—  dactt'rrtfu  (decurreut).  OrangSL    ChiBan 

Hardy. 

Mtosoti'diuil  (From  MyotatiM,  Kid 
eidcM,  resembling ;  the  flowoEs  being  hks 
those  of  the  Foiget-me-not  Nat.  ord, 
Boraginaceto.  Linn.,  PeKUmdria 
gynia. 

Hardy,  berhaoeons  perenniaL 

jr.  no'bOe  (noUe).    If.  Blue,  wfaita.   ApriL 
ham  Islands.    1858. 

'  Mtbi'ca. 

BAHBT. 
jr.  Califo'mioa  (Ckllfcmlan>    4.    Gnefk    la^ 
Oalifomia.    1848. 
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Myrio'ptbbis.  (From  myrtot,  a  myriad, 
and  pterin,  a  fern ;  the  fronds  being  very 
minutely  divided.  Nat  opd.»  Polypo- 
diaoem,    Linn.,  Cryptogcmia  FiUces,) 

Stove  fern.    S9e  Frnxa 
jr.  eneffom    (elegant>    1*.    Tropical  Amer. 
-^/rifgida  (fronted).    Tropical  Amer. 

—  faaM(i'0era(QU«goUbearing>  1.  Tropical  Amer. 

1823. 

— myriopfty'Ua(tboiuand-leaved>  Tropical  Amer. 
1841. 

—  fomcfito'fa  (downy>   Tropical  Amer.    1841. 
— 'eert»1a(cloChed>    Tropical  Amer.    1841. 

My'rtot. 

White.    CaiilL    186V. 


jr.  Cftefc^  (Cheken). 


N. 


Kjegb'lia.  Under  this  name  a  genus 
has  (been  formed  of  Chmcra  zebrifM,  and 
some  other  epecies  of  that  genua. 

Kano'des.  (From  ncmodm,  a  pigmy. 
Nat  ord.,  Orchidacem,  Linn.,  Oyrum- 
dria  Monogjfnia,} 

Stove  orchid.   ^«e  Orchids. 
J/.  Jfedw'M  (Mediua's).    Purple.    Andes.    186T. 

Na'bthez.  (From  ncuihex,  the  Qreek 
name  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  Nat. 
ord.,  VmbeUiferiB,  Linn.,  FeiUamdria 
Diqyfda.) 

Herbaoeoas  half-hardy  perennial.  Seeds.  Com- 
mon garden  aoil. 

JV:  AMqfoB'Cida  (A8BafortJda>    7.    Yellow.   ApriL 
Thibet    18M. 

This  plant  is  one  of  tboae  fh»n  which  the  well- 
known  medicinal  gam  is  obtained. 

Neott'opteris. 

N.  Auitrula'iica  (Aostrallan).    3.    Australia. 
^  m'chu  (nest).    4.    L.  Ind.    1822. 

Nepb'nthbs. 

A.  oiD'oM  (hairy).    Sarawak.    1866. 

Nbfhklafht'lliiu.  (From  nepheUt  a 
cloud,  and  phyUmt,  a  leaf;  on  account  of 
the  marks  upon  the  leaves.  Nat  ord., 
Orehidacem.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Moruinr' 
dria.) 

Small  stove-orchids.    See  Obchim. 
Jf,  tulckrum  (jptelty).    i.    Brown,  yellow.  Java. 
I860. 

—  ioapl'Mrum  (scape  lengthy).    Yellow,  purple. 

Borneo.    1863. 

Nbfhbo'dixtm. 

arrovB. 

JV.  olwrti'ettm  (abortive).    3.    Java.    1867. 

-.  oriiciilatum  (jointed).    6.    Oeylon.    1846. 

«-  Hooh^ri  (Hooker'B>    3.    E.  Ind. 

— patent  (spreading).    Demerara. 

— jiCert>'td«s(pteTi8-tike).    3.    EL  ind.    1847. 

—  truncattim  (truncate).    Sandwich  Islands. 

—  venu'sham  (graceful).    Jamaica. 

Nifhbo'lspis. 

jr.lhMaUto'ulst(Davama-Uke\  4.  Malay  Islands. 
1862. 


JV.eaBoJto'te  (lofty).    .4.    Tropical  Amsr.    IVM. 
^pectinata  (oomb-Uke>  3.  Tropical  Amer.  18*1. 
—  nndula'ta  (waved).    U.   W.  Africa.    1844. 

Nbdbo'dium.  (From  neurott  a  ner?e ; 
the  fronds  being  strongly  veined.  Nat 
ord.,  Pdypodiacea,  Linn.,  CryptogamM 
FUiees.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Frbnsw 
If.  kmemjia'hm  (lanoe-sbaped).    W.  Ind. 

Nidcla'ritjm.  (From  nidm,  a  nest, 
Teferring  to  the  nest  form  in  w^ch  the 
leaves  are  arranged.  Nat  ord.,*'J5roiiie- 
Uaeea.) 

StoveperennialB.  Suckers.  Sandy  loam  and 
peat  Winter  temperature,  MP  to  WPi  summer, 
WP  to  8»o. 

N.fulaent  (Bhining>    B^vsil.    1869. 
— /AUtfv'Mtti  (Lanrent'8>    Blue.    &Amer.  1867. 

Leaves  brown-variegaU>d. 
-^  JMyendoy/^<(Meyeodorrs).  Bine.  BmiL  1680. 

—  Dictum  (painted).    Brazil.    1859. 
— /'InsIia'fnMi  (PlneU's>    Blue.    Braafl.    I860. 

Nixbkmke'boia. 
N.fruUf9c*M  (shnibby>    White,  blue.    Buenos 
Ayrea    1887. 

—  riwlo'rii  (water).    Pale  cream.    July.    River 
La  Plata.    1868. 

—  y^Vtckii  (Veitch'a>      Pals  lilac.     Tucaman. 
8.  Amer.    1888. 

Nifha'a. 

y.cuprvhvireM  (ooppery-green-7«at«l).     White. 
September.  1U60. 

Nipho'bolub. 

N.  Oardnefri  (Oardner's>    Ceylon. 

NiPHo'psifl.  (From  ntpAot,  snow,  and 
opsi$,  resemblance;  the  fronds  being 
covered  with  a  white  stellate  pubescence. 
Nat  ord.,  Polypodiaeem,  Linn.,  Cryp* 
togamia  Filices.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Fcava 
y.  angtutatui  (jaamiw),  1.  Malay  Islands. 

Nola'na. 
jr.  lanuolaia  (lance-tatoed).    Blue,  white,  green. 
Chili.    1862. 

Nothocl'jena. 

JV.  Ccmarie'iue  (Canarian>    L  of  TenerliTe. 

—  cane^Mcens  (hoary).    Mexico. 
•- cArysopfeyua  (golden-leavod\    i.   Khasya. 

—  hypMuea  (white  undemeatn). 

—  la'vit  (smooth)    1.    Mexico. 

—  mo'Uis  (soft  Aaired).    S.  Chill. 
-—yulvera'cca  (powdeied).    i,    Mexico. 

NoTHOflCo'RDUM.  (From  noCftof,  spu- 
rious, and  Kordofiy  garlic.  Nat  ord., 
IMiacem.    Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia^) 

Stove  bulb. 
iV.^'irroiM  (fragrant).    U.   White.    W.  Ind. 

Nott'lia. 

N,  H'color  (two-coloiired>    Lilac,  greenish-white. 
Guatemala.   1888. 


Nycteb'ihia.     (From  nyolerino$,  noo- 
tomal ;  the  flowers  being  fragrant  daring 
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Ae  erening.    Nat.  end.,  Soroptmlariaioem. 

LiDQ.,  Didynaimia  Angiotpermia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreenn  allied  to  Eknoi^  whidi 
•ee  for  cnlture. 

JSrinua  Ijfcknidea  has  been  tndaded  in  this  new 
gDnus. 

y.  tdagxnoHda  (Bclago-Hke).    i.    Tdlow,  white. 
May.    Gape  of  Good  Hope.    18M. 

Ntxfh'aa. 

STOVE. 
.V.  Mtcra'ntAa  (small-flowered).    White.    Angosfc. 
W.  Afiica. 

o. 

O'CA.  The  tabeiH  of  OxoUm  iubero$a 
are  so  called  in  Boliyia,  where  they  are 
cooked  and  eaten  like  potatoes. 

ODOMTOGLO'ssrM. 

0.  Akwa'ndra  (A lexandra'e).    White,  porple, yel- 
low,   banta  Fe  de  Bogota.    1864. 

—  aStcej^  (two-edged).      YeUow,   white.     July. 

Brazil.     1852. 

—  iriu'ntii  (Blunt's).    MHilte,  yeUow.    New  Gra- 

nada. 1865. 

—  ctmfc'otum  (cirrboffe).   Yellow,  crtaneon.   Chim- 

borazo.    1866. 

—  Dawionia'num    (Dawsooli).     Roie,    crimson. 

Mexloo.    1866. 

—  ffallii  (Hall's).  Chooolate.  yellow,  white.  Ecua- 

dor.    1865. 

—  hy'ttryx  (hedgehog).     Yellow,  brown.    New 

Oranada.    1865.    Lip  spiny. 

—  glorio'gum  (prond).    Yellow,  brown.    1865. 

—  LintWrni  (Linden's>    2.    Yellow.    New  Ora- 

nada.   1852. 

—  Ltndkya'na  (Undley's).    Yellow,  white.  New 

Granada.    1865. 

—  fUsWum  (speckled).    1.    White,  purple.    Jnnei 

Central  Amer. 

—  Pe9cato'rei  (PeHcatore's).    White,  pink.    ApriU 

New  Granada.    1853.    There  is  a  Tariety, 
ifiendent. 

—  roduiVum  (rayed).     Chocolate,  yellow,  white. 

New  Oranada.    1865. 

—  rube'icenf  (ruddy).    Crimson.    November.    Ni- 

caragua.   1849. 

—  SckUeperia'num  (Schtleper's).      Yellow,   red. 

Coeia  Rica.  1866.   Syn..  O.  grandepaUi" 

dum. 
-~  triu'mpkam  (triumphant).     Yellow,    brown. 

Tropical  Amer.    1867. 
^-  UroM'nneri  (Dre  Skinner's).     Green,  brown, 

purple.    Guatemala.    1859. 

—  vexiUa'rium  (standard).  White,  roee.  S.  Amer. 

1867. 

—  Wancsewi'tzii  (WarscMwitx's).  White,  yellow. 

Veraguae.    1862. 
^  Wameria'num  (Warner's).    Cream,  diooolate, 
white.    Mexico.  1866. 

ODONTOflo'RiA.  (From  odon$^  a  tooth, 
and  toroi^  a  leaf;  allnsive  to  the  form  of 
the  Bori.  Nat.  ord.,  Polypodiaoem.  Linn., 
Crtfptogamia  Filices,) 

.^tove  ferns.    See  Fssm. 

.^  actfleate  (prickly).    W.  Ind. 

—  tenui/o'lia  (thin-leaved).    Valaj  Islands. 

CBnoca'rfu8. 
CK.  Alalia  (Becaba>    tO.    FWa.    1849. 


<SL  CaraeoMi'nsut  (Carsoas). 
—  rube'teent  (ruddy).    New 

(Emothx'ra. 


GraoAda.    Mlft. 


HABDT  HEBBACBOCS. 
CS.  grandiMxi  (large-flowered>    YfOnm. 
N.  Amer.    1860. 


J^ 


Oldfib'ldla.    (In  honour  of  B.  A.  OU- 

Jiddf  a  merchant  at  Biena  Leonet.    NaL 

ord.,  Eupkorbiaoem.) 

stove  evergreen  tree.    Cattingp  noder  a 
in  heat.    Samlf  soU  well  dnuned. 

0,J/rica»»a  (African).    W.  Afiica.    Its 

is  believed  to  be  the  Afiicaa  Osk  or  T^sk. 

O'l 


Ja- 


HABDT  KySBGREKN. 
O.  <Ue(^o7i4S  (holly-leaved>    White. 

Olsa'ndra. 
(7.  MrielZa  (haiT7idh>    1.    Sorinsm. 

Olba'bia    Fo'bstbri.     Sjn.,  Emnhim 
Fonteri. 

Onci'dium. 

0.  adna'onim  (sctm1tar-8bai»d>    Violet 
cannlne.    Pern.    1866. 

—  aurn^um  (golden).  Yellow,  porple. 

—  barta'tum. 

—  ^—' cHia'ttim  (tringed-Upped).  Browv.; 

January.    BraziL    1818. 

—  Baiemannia'nMm. 

ramo'tum  (brancfaed'jMMicled^      Teilow. 

BrasiL 
«pab|pteruin  (spotted-whtgHl).   |. 

yellow.    February.    BraziL    ISM. 

—  Oar^agifit'nte. 
ionguiHuum  (crimson-MoCdhsJ). 

LaOuayra. 

SwaHBii  (3w8rti's>    Wbfle.  poiple. 

make. 

—  raeouiisUa^iim  (GaTeDdiah's>   YcOow. 

temala. 

—  ckeiropho*ntm  (hand-bearlnfE).    YeDow, 

1860. 

—  ekrf$otlnfh'*u$  (goldrn-ihyraed).    Ytiiow,  gne^ 

brown.    &  Braiil.    1867. 

—  ^)VtiM<«^c'Ii«fm(RFasa-leaved).  Tettow.  MnSoo. 
fWptM  (thready^     Brown,  y«Uow.    G«»> 

temala. 

Wraifatyrnf^y  Brown, yelloi 

1838. 

—  tomotorAtf  urn  (bloody-lipped).    |.    Greei.i 

September.    New  Granada.    IMI. 

—  HaHut'gii  (Harlw#-g'8>    Brown.    Pfera 
■^hdUKkrytum  (all-golden>     Yelloi 

Amer.  1866. 

—  2o<R9fpe9  (long-atalked).     i.     Ycikv. 

ApriL    BrsziL 

—  tuViduai. 

atmtum  (dark).    CWve.  brawn. 

intcrmt!dium     (faitemM!diatfe>        YeOow, 

brown.    Cuba. 

—  —^  Mnrrmi  (Morren's).  Pink.  crintfcn,y«toiv. 
ofimtoeiiM  (oUve-coloored.) 

bniwn.    MarUniqae. 

—  macra*fdkmm  (Urg»4owered).    TeOov,] 

l>eni. 

—  ifonAaUiaViuM  (IfanhaU's).   YeSov.] 

a  Amer.    1866. 

—  Jfor<ia<RMm  (Martina's).    YeOow. 
MteoI<»r  (twt»<okHirBd).     Yeltov, 

September.    BnudL    1841. 
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O.  fUgratum  (blocUab).    Yellow,  parple.  Qniana. 
•— fMiM'^enum    (cloud- born).     Brown,    crimson, 

white,  purple.     'iTopical  Amer.    1867. 

Qyn.,  0,  Fhalcenopti*  and  Denisonianum. 
'^  pamkry'tum    (all-golden).       Yellow.       New 

Oraoadt. 
— p»'^um(palnted\    Yellow,  brown.    Fopavan. 

—  jpZantla'^rv  (flat-lipped).  Brown,  yellow.  Braxil. 

— • pdunktum     (pellcan-teofcecQi        Yellow, 

crimson.    Mexico. 

—  retutv/m  ^notcbed>    Brown,  jellow.    Pern. 

—  ngie'itre  (rock).    Yellow,  brown.    Pera. 

Sfti'nfMrt  (Skinner's).    1.    Peru.    1859. 

^mrto'da    (fleah-like).    Yellow,  red.       April. 

finulL 

'■^ScMi'ntii  (Schllm's).  Yellow,  brown.  No- 
vember.   Central  Amer. 

«- Mrra'tom  (ww-tootbed-jxtoled)  Brown,  yellow. 
Pfero.    1850.    Syn..  O.  dtadema, 

—  teteOe  (auilkle88>     f.    Yellow.     May.    Santo 

Martha.     1848. 
-^iOpitatum  (atalked).    Yelow,  crimson.    ApriL 
PaDama.    1844. 

—  t^gri'num  (tiger-marked).    1.    Yellow,  brown. 

April.    Mexico.     1840.     0.  leoparctmum 
is  a  tall  variety. 
'—trM'ngtte  (three-tongncd).      Brown,    yellow. 
ApriL    Peru.    1850. 

—  tmiooVne  (ooe-homed).      Yellow.      January. 

Rio  Janeiro.    1839. 

—  t»ribo'n»m  (varicoee-vtnfed).     Green,  brown, 

yellow.    October.    Brazil. 

—  vipari'mm  (viper-Uke).     Ydlow.     Uruguay. 

1836. 

Onoobfe'bma.    fFrom  onkot,  a  tumoar, 

and  tperma,  a  seed.    Natord.,  Palmace». 

Linn.,  MoruBda  Monaddphia,) 

Slender  atove-palm.    For  culture,  tee  Abboa,  to 
which  it  is  allied. 

O.  Mamitnto'M  (fiuceiAjy,    Java.   1847. 

Ophs'lia. 

O.  cotymbo'aa  (oorymboae).    1.    Purple.    August. 

£.  iDd.      1849. 

—  umbeOa'ta  (umbelled).    White.    June.     Nell- 

gherries.    1863. 

Ofhioglo'88UM.  (From  ophim,  a  snake, 
and  glos8a^  a  toDgiie;  alludinj^  to  the 
shape  of  the  spike  of  fructification.  Nut. 
Old.,  Polypodictcets,  Linn.,  Cryptogamia 
Faiaes.) 

Stove  and  hardy  ferns.    See  TExn. 

i.    South  of  Europe 


i.      Mexico. 


O.  LutUa'nicum  (Spanldi). 

and  Britoin. 
^^palmatwn  (palmate/ronctni) 

Stove. 

—  jM'nduIum  (drooping).    X    Mauritias.    Stove. 

—  retiada'lum  (netted).    1.    Tropics^    Stove. 

—  mdgaiym  (common  Adder'i  limgue),  i.  Britain. 

Ont'chium. 

0.  JapoHiicvm  (Japanese).    Japan. 

Ophio'xtlon. 

Whiter    ApriL    E.  Ind. 


O.maffut  (ianser^    4. 
1850. 

O'fhbyb. 

O.  mammo'$a  (nippled).   Green,  pink.    S.  Europe. 
—  vsqirfycra  (wasp-bearing).      Yellow,    brown. 
(Xttfta. 


Ofu'ntia. 

0.  AtuUeo'la  (Andnan).    Andes  of  CSiiU. 

—  jlMteVt' (Auber's).    Cuba. 

—  ocmdsla6r£^oymu  (candelabra-shaped).  Mexico. 

—  ckma'ta  (dub^tiaped).  Yellow.  Santo  F6.  1861. 
— xrtnyera  (hair-bearing).    BraziL    1846. 

—  AYi^maSmt  (Bngelmaun's).  Chihuahua.  186^ 
^JIoeco'UL  (woolly).    Bolivia. 

— /nito'accns  (shrubby).   Yellow.   Mexico.    1838. 

—  glauoophyna  (mill^-green  leaved). 

—  ffra\ntU  (slender).    Mexica 

—  tnteme'dia  (taitermedlatt^    &  Europe.  (?) 

—  .fffe'Jnia  (Klein'a).    Mexico. 

—  leptooahdu  (alender-stemmed).    Mexico.    1846. 

—  macrorhi'aa  (large-rooted).    Santo  F6.    1850. 

—  mieroda'ayt  (small-bushy).    Mexico.    1845. 

—  ooaYa  (egg-shaped).    Andes  of  Chill.    1840. 

—  J'amuntu'ri  (Parmentier's).    Paraguay.    1844. 
— pkeuiea'tttha  (gay-«ptaMd> 

— jwioende^taTpowdered).  Tropical  Amer.  1860. 

—  Salmia*na  (Prince  of  Salms).    2.    Yellow,  red. 

September.    BradL    1850. 

—  ttmiea'ta  (coated-aptfMcO.    Mexico.    1840. 

—  nHrpHtU  (Turpin's>    ChilL    1844. 

Oba'nia,  (From  ouronos,  heaven.  Nat. 
ord.,  Pcdmacem,  Linn.,  Moncacia  Poly' 
anclria,) 

A  slender  stove-pahn.  For  culture,  see  Prcbkix. 
0.jMrpfcyrooairpa(flei7-fhiitfd).    Java.    1847. 

Obchids.  Many  Orchids  are  xk>w 
known  to  succeed,  and  indee<l  to  thriye 
bettei  in  the  teniperaturee  of  a  green- 
house than  in  those  of  a  stove.  Among 
them  are  Bletia  verecnnda,  Cypripedium 
spectahile  and  0.  insigne,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Phajnsgrandifolius,  Lycaste  Skin- 
neri,  and  Gattleya  Forbesii. 

Obsoda'phnb.  (From  oreoSf  a  moun- 
tain, and  daphne,  mountain  daphne.  Nat. 
ord.,  Lauraoem.  lAjajL,EtmeandriaMonO' 
gynia,) 

Hardy  evergreen  tree.    For  culture,  see  Laubus. 

0,  CaUfohmiea  (Califomlan).  Green.  CaUfbrnia. 
1863.  very  aromatic.  Syn.,  iMurut 
ImUata. 

Obbodo'za.  (From  oreos^  a  mountain, 
and  doxa,  glory :  alluding  to  the  lofty 
stature  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat  ord., 
Palmacem,  Linn.,  Monxda  Monaddpliia,) 

Stove  palms.    For  culture,  see  pRtsxix. 

0.  ocumtna'ta  (sharp-pointed).    5a    BraziL  184Y. 

—  ciera'oea  (cabbage-palmy.    100.   Jamaica.  1844. 

—  re'gia  (rojaXy.    50.    Cuba.    1836. 

—  &inoo^  (Sflooona).     100.    Cartbagena.  1847. 

Orbopa'kax.    (From  oreoa,  a  mountain, 

and  Panax.    Nat.  ord.,  Araliacex.) 

Small  evergreen  stove  trees.  Cnttliigs  under  a 
hand  glass  in  heat.    Sandy  loam  and  peat. 

0.  dactylifolium  (finger-leaved).    Mexico. 
^Lindeiri    (Ltniten's).       Qreau      Sq^tembsr. 

Mexico. 
—jwUatum  (peltote-Ieatied).    Mexico. 

Obnttha'rium.  (From  omUharion^  a 
small  bird;  alluding  to  the  flowen.   Naft. 
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ord.,  Orchidacex,   Linn.,  Gynandria  Mou' 

andria,) 

Siove  orcbi<L    Sive  Ommiiio. 

O.ttriatidum  (slightly  striped),      fellow,  red. 
white.    October.    E.  Ind.    1847. 

Onitho'oaltjm.  ' 

O.capitatuM  (capltat«).     White,  purple.     Feb- 
nurj.    8.  AMca.    1863. 

Osbe'ckia. 

8tovb  emcboreen. 

O.  a'tpera  (rough-JeavMi).    %.    Purple.    July.    R 
Ind. 

—  rubicuimla  (ruddy).    Purple.    Oeylou.    1865. 

—  Wightia'na  (Dr.  Wight's).    Purple.     £.  Ind. 

1863. 

Osma'nthtts.  From  oeme^  perfnme, 
and  atdhos,  a  flower;  flowers  being  fra- 
grant.   Nat  ord.,  Olecusex,) 

Hardy  evergreen  shmb.    For  culture,  fss  Oa* 

MBLIJA. 

O.  aqufifoiiut  (boUy-leaved).    White.    Japan. 

TlMTe  are  two  varieties  with  white  variegated 
)mvw,  one  being  a  dwarf. 

Osmtj'nda. 

O,  gra'cilit  (slender).    1.    K.  Amer.    1827. 

—  aropo^ica  (Japanese).    1.    Japan. 

OrACA'NTHrs.  (From  ote,  sometiniea, 
and  acaiUko8f  a  thorn.  Nat.  ord.,  Acanr 
th<icesB.) 

Stove  shrub.    For  culture,  see  Ruxllta. 
0.  ccBTultftts  (blue>    Violet,  blue.    BnudL    1862. 

Oum'siA.      (Perhaps    from    Ovrioi,  a 

beneficial  breeze ;  nativeB  of  mountains. 

Nat.  ord.,  Scrophvlariacete.    Linn.,  Didy- 

namia  Gymnospetmia.') 

Hardy  perennial,  but  best  cultivated  in  a  cold 
frame.    For  culture,  we  Ghklohs. 

0.  cood'nm  (■carlet>    Scarlet     Andes  of  ChilL 
186^ 

—  PeaVxni  (Pearoe'a).     Crimson,  scarlet     ChilL 

1863. 
There  are  several  other  species,  all  beautiful,  but 
we  are  not  aware  of  their  being  in  cultivation. 

Ottvira'hdba.      (From    ouvircmdrano, 

the  native  name,  signifying  water-yam, 

the  roots  being  eatable.    Nat.  ord.,  Jwir 

eaginaoeaB.  lAan^  Eexandria  Monogyma,) 

The  Lattice  or  Lacc-leavrd  Plants  are  stove 
aqtiatlcB.  Their  leaves  are  merely  a  networic  of 
vascular  tissue,  resembling  laoe;  or,  as  the  specific 
name  of  one  intimates,  a  lattice-window.  In  Ma- 
dagascar  they  grow  on  the  margins  of  streams.  In 
a  stove  aquarium,  they  require  the  water  of  a  tem- 
perature from  70^  to  76^ ;  the  soil  for  them  to  root 
In  being  sandy  loam.  Seeds  and  division  of  the 
roots. 

0,JBemeria*na  (fiemler's).     2.     Pink.    August 

Madagascar.    1858. 
^/sMitrolu  (window -leaved).  2.  White.  August 

Madagascar.    1855. 

€)'ZALI8. 

HABDT  BULB. 
Ce^amt  (elegant).    ^    PorplA.    July.    Pent 


O.  lubero'aa  (tttberoaa>    5.    fiuUvte.    issai 

—  VdUUvia'na  (YakUvian).   Yelknr.   CbOL  UQ 

Oxylo'bium. 

0.  ODoI^oltum  (oval-leaved).    Tdlow.ved.  1M3 

Oxy'spuea. 

O.va'gami  (straggling  ttemwml).      8L     Qtais& 
Asaam.    1840. 

OzOTHA'MNim. 
0.  ihynoi'dnu  (fhjnbSawtndy.    e.    Ji^y. 

P. 

Pachtfht'tdm.  From  pof^yt*  tbkk, 
nnd  phyton,  a  olant;  refening  to  tbe 
fleshy  leaTos.  Nat.  ord^  Cniwmiacn. 
Linn.,  Decandria  Pentagynia.) 

(Jreenhouee  succulent    For  coltore;  sae  Ecb** 
vsKiA,  to  which  it  Is  allied. 
F.  bracUo'sMm  (braoted).   OrimaoD.  July.  Meiim 

PACHTsm'corA.  (From  paehffi,  thki, 
and  ttigma ;  alluding  to  the  atout  stigma. 
Nat  ord.,  BMtaeet^  Lixm.,  Po^fowfrss 
Monogynku) 

Sto^'e  evergreen  sbmhi.    Cuttings  under  a  beO- 
glass  in  heat    Sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat 
/'.l)teleo<uia('p(elea-Iilce>    10.   Gnoi.   FetatMy. 
Jamaica.    1844. 

PAI4AF0'xIA. 

P.lf(M*srte«M(H«okei's).    Pink.    Rocky 
tains.    1866. 

1  *ALATiA  fUamom,  maUmfoUa^  and 
troUif  are  piuk-floweied  annnala. 

Pauso'^a.    (Nameimexplaiiied.    Nat 

ord.,  CammdinaoeiB.      Linn.,   TriamAi^ 

MomogyiUa.) 

Stoi'e  perennial.    For  coUare,  am  Obnnasa. 
P.BarWri  (Bartei'a>      Purple.     FecaaiMdo  H. 
1862. 

Paluvbi^a  ea'ndida,    Syn^  (hmdmm 

candiduuL 

I'AJCPAg  GfiAflB.    Oynerium  nrjnnfi— 
Panjs'tia.       (Meaning     uneiqiiaiBed. 

Nat  ord.,  CoMpottite.    LiwL, 

supeffimL) 

Half4»rdy  annual.    <8m  Xvvuaim^ 
P.  LmmMU  (l.«aBon'e>    YeUow.     Kh^  Ombt^ 
Sound.  1892. 

Pa'nax. 
P.frutieo'nmitiunbbgy.    lOi    JaT^ 

PanobaVodil 

P.  AmteineHiai  f  Amboyna>  White.  Aifefptai 
1863.    Stove. 

Panda'mub. 
P.fatidtu  {mbMi^y.   lo.    iLInd.    1M2. 

» MamrUia'nus  (Mauritian).  MaurWoa.  It  ii 
sometimes  called  K  dffftntittimim^ 

—  oma'CiM  (adomed>  PblUppliwa.  IBM.  Learn 
white  spined. 

Pa'nicuu.    (FromjxmictiZii«,apankid^ 
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farm  of  flowering.  Kat.  onl.,  Graminaoem, 

.Linn.,  Triandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove,  besatifoUy  variegated  grais ;  elegant 
grown  In  a  baakek  Division  in  apring.  Oommoo 
giardensoiL 

t*.  varieffatuM  (variegated).  New  Gal-donla. 
1867.  Leaves  whiie-etriped  and  pink- 
tinted. 

Pamthw.     (Pariti  is   the   WWabar 

name  ot  one  species.    Nat.  ord. ,  Mai  oaeem, 

Linn^  Monaddphia  Polyandries) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.  Sandy  loam.  Cuttings  of 
^tali-rlpened  shoots  In  heat 

P.  elatum  (taU>  Bed.  W.  Ind.  Its  bark  yields 
the  Caba-bast. 

Pabso'nia.    (In  honour  of  Dr.  J.  Par- 

soTu,  a  microsoopisl     Nat.  ord.,  Apocy- 

nacea.    Linn.,  PeiUandria  Monogynia,) 

Greoiboiue  climUng  shniba.  Cnttlngs  of  firm 
side  shoots  in  smnmer  under  a  beU-glan.  Ug^i 
loam. 

i'.  heUaro^yHa  (varioas-leaved).  Cream-colour. 
May.    New  Zealand. 

—  variafriiU  (variable). 

—  t<iMM'na(velvety>    N.  Holland. 

Passiflo'ra. 

STOVE  CLDCBEKS, 

P.  Barquinia'na  (Baraqaiii>    Blue,  white.  Ama- 

soD  River. 
''' cinnabari'na  (cinnabar  *  coloured).    Bed.    N. 

HoUand. 
— /tt^reM  (shining).     Crimson,   scaiiat,  white. 

BradL    1866. 

—  j^'itw  (milky-green-^Md).   White.  Tropical 

Amer. 

—  hdUborifc^ia  (hellebore-leaved.    Rose,  purple. 

Bio  Negro.    1866. 

—  macroca^rpa  (large-fhiited).     White,  purple. 

Rio  Negro.    1866.    Fruit  weighs  8  lbs. 
^~  sernil^oVia     (saw-toothed-leaved.       Tropical 
Amer. 

—  «icyo'id«i  (sipyoe-like).  Green.  August  Mexico. 

1839. 

—  Cwi{A>1»a  (lAVristlnus-leaved).  30.   Red,  purple. 

July.    GuittUL    1856. 

—  vU{fo1ia  (vine-leaved).    Hagdalena. 

Pavb'tta  JSoo'keri.  Syn.,  Jacora  odo- 
rala. 

PB'oriB.  (From  Pectm^  a  comb ;  teeth 
of  the  pappus.  Nat.  ord.,  CompogUx, 
Linn.  Syngenesia  superflua.) 

A  half-hardy  annual    See  AimuALS. 
p.  angtutifiAia  (narrow-leaved).    Yellow.   Rocky 
Mountains.    1866.    Fragrant. 

Pklabgo'niuu. 

I 

OBEBNHGUSI  HSBBACB0T7B. 

P.Bo'wktri    (Bowker'B>      Purple,    yellow,     a 
Africa.    1864. 

—  .Aultiefcend'mim  (Bndlicher'B).  1.  Pink.  Jaly. 

Taurus.    1866. 

Pella'a.  (From  pettoM^  dark-colonred, 
referring  to  the  stripes.  Nat  Ord.,  Poly- 
podiaoem.    Linn.,  CrYptogamia  FiUces,) 

Stove  and  greenboose.    am  Fkbsb. 


STOTS. 
P.  cvrda'ta    (heart  •  shaped  •  frtrndtdfy      Tropieid 

Amer.    1880. 
— Jlexuo'ia  (zig-zag).    Tropical  Amer.    1838. 

—  geraniacfo'lia  (geranium-leaved).    £.  Ind. 

—  intramarffinaiis  (wlthin-margin-tnvobecre).    i 

Mexico.    1841. 

—  temi/oVMi  (three-leaved).  Tropical  Amer.  1841. 

OBEENHOUSK. 
P.  otrofmrvu'rsa  (dork-purple).    N.  Amer.   1770. 

—  cdtomda'nos  (neat-dark).    S.  Africa.    1830. 

—  hatta'ta  (hastate-Zrcmded).  S.  AfHca.  1822. 
--■Wrightia'fia  (yrrigtit'By  Mexico.  1&65.  Nearly 

hsxdy. 

Pblto'fhoritic.  (From  pelie.  a  small 
shield,  and  phoreOy  to  hear ;  alluding  to 
the  i^pe  of  the  stixma.  Nat  ord., 
Leguminoia.  Linn.,  jJeoandria  Mono- 
gynia,) 

Stove  trees.     For  culture,  see    Acacia,  stove 

species.     One  of  the  species  yields  the  orange- 
coloured  Bnudletta  wood. 

P.  Linna^i  (Linnwus's).    20.  Yellow.    Jamaica. 

Pkntago'nia.  (From  pente,  five,  and 
goniay  an  angle ;  divisions  of  corolla.  Nat 
ord.,  Cinehonaeea.  Linn.,  Pentandria 
Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub.    For  culture,  tee  CracHOirA. 
P.  Wendla'ftdi  (Wendland's).     YeUow.     Central 
Amer.    1861.    The  foliage  very  fine. 

Pbnta'fera.  (From  pejUe,  five,  and 
perout  boundary ;  the  edges  of  culyx  and 
corolla  five-cleft.  Nat.  ord.,  Ericaanr.. 
Linn.,  Iheandria  Monogyfnia.) 

Half-hardy  evergreen  shrub.    Sandy  loam  and 
peat. 
P.  5i'eu2a  (Sicilian).    Pink.    Sicily. 

Psntaftert'qiuu.  (From  perUe,  ^y^ 
and  pterygion,  a  small  wing ;  alluding  to 
the  winged  calyx.  Nat.  ord.,  Vaxieiniacex. 
Linn.,  Deeandria  Monogynia.)' 

Greenhouse  evergreen  shmbe.    Cnitinsi  in  sactf 
under  a  bell-glass.    Sandy  team  and  peau 
P.  Jla'mm  (yellow).    \  ello w.    Bootan. 

—  rugo'9um  (wrinkled).    White,  red,  greea    May. 

Bootan 

Pe'mtstbmon. 

half-habdt  hsbba0b0u8. 

P.  cordifofliue  (heart  -  leaved)     Orange.     July. 
California.    1848.    Shrubby. 

—  Ibnv'yi  (Toney's).     Scarlet.     California.  (?) 

1861. 

HABDT  HERBAC10U8. 

P.  oentravtk^foliue  (centranthus-leaved).  2.   Red. 
Calitbmia.    1858. 

—  cs/ana'ntfcus  (blae-fluwered).  Light  blue.   May. 

N.  Amer. 

—  prandifo'iius  (large-leaved).   S.   LQac    Bocky 

Mountains.    1866. 
•^  Jafftauaitut  (Jeftnfi).     1.     Blue.    August. 

OKllforaia.    1859. 
^Lobbia'nue  (Lobb's).    2.    Yellow.    Oaifornio. 

1861. 
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F.  qpieea'NKt  (ftbowj>    a.    Bine,  jmrple.  GtUfer- 
nla.    1861. 

Pepbbo'icia.    (From  fipw,  pepper,  and 

omotofl^  flimilar.     Nat.  ord.,  Piperacem. 

Linn.,  Dicdoia  Triandiria.) 

Stove  onuaneotal  leaved  planta.    For  culture, 
aeePiPBR. 

P.  acuminata  (pointed^    Fern.    Leaf  ribs  dark- 
green,  red  beneath.    1865. 

-~maGulo'ta   (stained).    Leaf  riba  gr^,  atalks 
spotted. 

— pul>\fo'Ua  (downy-leaved.)    Leaves  grey  oentral 
bar. 
There  are  other  (q>ede8,  hot  slightly  varylDg,  as 

P.  marmorota,  nmnmuUurictfoiia,  and  ptUata. 

Pxbe'skia. 

P.  $nbuia'la  (awl-shaped).    Valparaiso. 

Picbi'lla.    f  Unexplained.     Nat.  ord., 

Lamicuxm,     Linn.,  Didjfnamia   Crymno- 

tpermid.) 

Half-hardy  annnals.    Seeds.     For  caltnre,  «ee 
Annuals. 

i*.  JVanMn<*n«8s  (NanUn).    China.    Leaves  dark- 


pnrple. 
—  ociinot 'd 


''dst  (Ocymiim-lUEe>  3.   White.   AuguBt 
K  Jnd.    1770. 

— cri'xpa  (corled-ZsatiBii).  3.  Purple.  August 

China. 

Pbbnk'ttta. 

P.  caia'ris  (hair-fHnged).    3.    Mexioo. 
—/ii'reR«  (maddening).    White.    March.    ChilL 

Pfbi'ffxba.  (In  honoor  of  Dr.  L, 
PfeiffeTf  a  botanist,  who  has  attentively 
studied  Cacti.  Nat  ord.,  Cactaeett.  Linn., 
Icotandria  Monogynia,) 

A    greenhouse    succulent.     For  culture,  tes 

lUlIFflAUS. 

P.  ceretfo'rmit  (oereus-Uke).    li.    Fink. 

PHALiBNO'FSIS. 

P.iniemu'dia     (intermediate).      White,     pink. 
Philippines.    A  variety. 

—  Lo^ipii  (Low's).   Yellow,  purple.  Bomea  1862. 

—  LuddemafmiaHia  (Luddemann's).    While,  pur- 

ple.   Philippinea.    1865. 

—  Portef,  has  laner,  roey  flowers.    1867. 

—  &:Ai'l/eriafia  (Sdiiller's).  Fink.  Manilla.  1860. 
-^SumoUra'aa  (Sumatran).    Whlle^  brown.    Su- 
matra.   1B66. 

—  WiglUii  (Wight's),   White,  purple.    Bunnah. 

1866. 

Pha'labib. 

p.  arundina'cea  (reed-like). 

This  is  the  Bmm  gnu  w  Oardmtr't  Garten^ 
ind  not  the  Arwidn  donaae  varticokr  aa  stated  at 
page  72  of  this  JDictiouaiy. 

Phabbi'tis. 

8T0TB. 

P.luUerophylla  (various  -  leaved).    Purple.    Sep- 

tember.    Cuba.    1817. 
^limba'ta  (fdnged).     Purple,  white.     October. 

Java.    1849. 

Pha'ri78.  (From  pharos^  a  ooyering; 
iie  leaves  being  used  for  tliatching  and 


similar  pnipoees.    Nat.  ord., , 

Linn.,  MontMia  HeauMdria.) 

A  stove  grass.    For  eoltsre,  sas 

P.hUifo%iut  (broad -leave«> 
1796. 

pBBao'FTBiaB.  (From  pftepoSi  the  beecb 
tree,  and  pUrfs,  a  fero;  one  spedfli 
brought  from  Polypodimn,  namely,  P. 
mUgare^  being  called  the  bceeh-fem.  Nat 
oro.,  PoiypodieLeeK,  Linn.,  Cryplof/amia 
jmiee$.) 


P.  ntguto^mm  (small-wnnk]ed>    Ti 

SVOVS. 
P.  a'MpIa  (great>    Tropittl 

—  a'uriCa (eared).    2.    Kind. 

—  dvuss'ata  (decuBsate).    5.    W.  Tnd. 

~>  diire!rffemi  (leaning),    i.    Tropical  Aiaet. 

—  «ftt'sa  (spreading).    6.    W.lnd.    I7ca 
— fomufamm  (handsome).    4.    BrasiL 

—  *asfa^o<lte(haIbert4eaTed>    Jamaica. 

-- lodknopo'da  (downy-lbotedl  4.  Jamaka.  1B4S 

—  macr&ptera  (larg^winged).    BvaaiL 

—  moUieula  (deltoate-Isacsd). 

—  ti^acto'MUi  (remarkable).    Tropleal  Aner. 

—  Mub-margmali*  (sU^tly-maripiiedV    BraaiL 

—  CricftoVia  (bair-like>    Malay  Arcfa(pelag& 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Palypodimmt  at 
pettr%  caleareuMf  Drycpltru,  Jlm&x,  vti^art, 
dnpoMttM,  and  kceaffoiupttnam,  have  been  iblix^ 
porated  in  this  genus. 

PHBNAKOBFB'BMmf .  (Fiom  vhemokuaML^ 
deception,  and  $perma,  a  seea ;  the  seed 
is  upon  a  large  orange-coloured  ariL  XaL 
Old.,  Muiooem,  Liim.,  Hexandriat  Mima- 
gynia,) 

Stove  tree.    For  culture  see  Mcaa. 
P.  (7uicnM'fMs(GuiaDan>  IS.  Whiles  Oolana.  IMl 

PhiIaADB'lfhus. 

P.  istUtuHni  (S$Asam\  S.  White.    Jol^y.    Jaouk 
1861. 

Philode'mdbon. 

P.  coiUMe/blium  (canna  -  leaved).     Bed.  yvOav 
Braiil.    1831. 

—  ^i^'fiteHm  (gigantic).    Red.    OeyloD.    I8ar. 
•^Lwde'ni  (Unden's).    Ecuador.    18«.    Lcsw 

variously  barred. 
There  are  many  more  apedes  known  to  1 

Phlebo'dhtk. 

p.  dic^yooa'aa  (beantifnl-net).  3.  Tropfenl 
1855. 

PHCENicoFHo'RrM.  (From  PAcButir^  dafab 
and  phoreOf  to  bear.  Nat.  ord.,  Pabmx. 
Liun.,  Duxda  Triandna.) 

Stove  palm.    For  culture,  tes  Pncanx. 

P.  MychaUaViMi  (SeycbpUes).    SeycfaeOea    IMi 
l^yn.,  St0vtn9tfiUa  praMif^afv. 

Pbob'niz. 
i>.  fptMo'sa  (spiny>    EsatAfMoa.    183« 

Phoudo'ta. 
i*.  c2yp«ito(shield;/Ioicer0i).    Boipeo.    IML 
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l>.  FaSMim  S^ekH  (VAnden  Hedk's).  BmfL 
18M.  Leaves  gr^y  baadea,  pmirfiah 
beneaih. 

—  ds'fWttm  (dense),  and  Atmftim  (showy).    Rio 

Negro.    LeaveB  variegated. 

PHTUiAOA'THD.  (Fiom  pkyUon,  a  leaf, 
land  agmlheoi,  divine ;  beauty  of  foliage. 
Nat.  Old.,  MelMiomacem,  Linn.,  Octan- 
dria  Monogynia,) 

stove  perennlaL    For  eultare,  tee  MioomA. 
F.rotimdtf</lia   (round  -  leaved).     Pink.     July. 
Sumatn.    Leavea  beautltally  ribbed,  and 
having  a  porplleh   metallic  lustre,  red 
beneath. 

Phtllooa'ctub.    (From  phyUon,  a  leaf, 

and  citdw,)    This  genua  haa  been  fonned 

from  the  EpijihyUun  section  of  Cactus, 

with  the  addition  of 

P.anguWgtr  (angle  -  bearing).  Whiter  brown. 
October.    Mexioow 

Phtllo'oladus. 

p.  kypophylla  (under-leaf).    Borneo. 

Phtmato'dbs.  (From  phynuit  a  swell- 
ing ;  alluding  to  the  thickened  base  of  the 
fronda  Nat  ord.,  Pclypodicusem,  Linn., 
Cryptogamia  F%Uc$$,) 

Stove  ferns.    Sm  Fsiiira. 

p.  hi'froiM  (two-fronded).    \.    Ecuador. 

—  BOUurdiM  (lA  Billardler^>    1*.    Kew  Zea- 

land. 

—  tatoavata  (hollowed).    1.    E.  Aid. 
•—  oemtna'to  (twln-/aat»d).    \,    BrazIL 

—  ZsiorAi'M (white-Tooted\    Kind.    1844. 

—  UmififcfUa  (long-leaved).    Malay  lalanda. 

—  Io'fHKlM«  (long-stalked).  3.  Malay  Islands.  1823. 

—  Umgi'ttima  (longest).    Malay  Islands. 

—  nitrre'toois  (Uacklah).    3.    Java.    1867. 

—  nu'da  (naked>    E.  Ind. 
^jMM'dsa (shielded).    U.    Kind. 

— jpuiiutola  (plmpled\   \\.  New  Zealand.  1830. 

—  «<niio'M  (wavy).    Java.    1869. 
^  fermtna'le  (tennlnal>    1.    £.  Ind. 

—  xmlQa*ri»  (common).    E.  Ind.    1833. 

Phtsa'ub.  (From  phytOt  a  bladder ; 
alluding  to  the  calyx.  Nat  ord..  BoLa- 
nacex.    Liim.,  Pentandria  Monogynia,) 

There  are  many  spedee  of  this  genus,  but  only 
two  need  be  parUcalartxed  here.    They  are  herba- 
oeoos  perennials ;  the  first  Is  hardy,  bat  the  aeoond 
reqoires  greenhouse  cnltura 
P.AJktktfvgi   (Alkekenvi- mn/er   Cfhmry).      1. 

White.    July.    South  of  Europe.    1548. 
'- e'dtdii  (eatable- 6%ijpe  poose^erry).    2.    Yellow. 

July.    &  Amer.    1773. 

Pbtsu'rus. 

p.  >lm6riUa'n>  (fringed -Kpped).    White,  yellow. 
Brazil. 

—  maadatua  (spotted).     Ijeavea  green,   dotted 

with  white.    Guayaquil.    1862. 

—  noliUii  (noble>     Leaves  daric-green,  aUvery 

veined.    1866. 

—  quercUi'oUus  (oak-inhabiting).    N.  Amer. 

Phtte'lepuas.  (From  phyton,  a  plant, 
and  depAcw,  iyorj ;  alluding  to  the  seed, 


used  hj  turners  in  forming  small  twrf" 
like  toys.  ^Kat  ord.,  Pdlmacem,  Linn., 
DicBcia  PolyandrifL.) 

Stove  evergreen  tree.    Imported  seeds.    Sandy 
k>am  and  leaf  mould.    Winter  temperature^  60°  to 
60P;  summer,  W°  to  86^. 
F.  iNoerscaypa  (large-firuited>  18.  New  Granada. 

1846. 
PHrrOLA'OOA. 
P,  Icou'ndra  (twenty-6tamened>  2.  Qreeo.  July. 

Mexico. 

PfLEA,  (From  |w7oi,  a  cap,  alluding 
to  one  division  of  the  perianth.  Nat. 
ord.,  Urticacem,  Linn.,  MonoBda  Tetran- 
dria) 

Small  succulent  stove  plants.  For  culture,  tee 
Cactd& 

P,  micropk'yUa  (8mall-4eaved).    W.  Ind. 
^  fMuco'n  (moBsr,  Artmary,  w  Pista  PlanL    ^ 
May.   Green.   W.  Ind.    1793. 

Pilooa'bfxjb.  (From  piloe,  a  cap,  and 
karpoif  fruit;  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
the  fruit  Nat  ord.,  i^utocM).  Linn.,  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub.    For  culture,  see  Chloboxtlok. 
P.pemiai^o'Uut  (feather-leaved).     6.     Purple. 
BraiiL 

Pilocb'rsub.  (From  ptloB,  wool,  and 
cenus;  alluding  to  the  long  hairs  upon 
the  spine-cushions.  Nat.  ora.,  Cadacem. 
Ltnn.,  Icotandria  Monogynia.) 

For  culture,  ue  Cactcb. 

P.  CtUtaHuu  (Cels's).    6.    Bolivia. 

—  dkryaom'oBus  (golden-wo<dled).   2.   Mexico. 

—  colu'vma  (columnar).    Mexico. 

—  (7Krf<'<i<(Curti8's>  Pink,  white.  New  Granada. 
— juba*tu$  (maned). 

— jxrfylo^tu  (many-crested).  Mexico. 

—  ieni'Ui  (aged).  (Old  JVcm  Oictta).  30.  Mexico. 

Pimblb'a. 

p.  e'Zi^fM  (elegant).    WMte.    N.  Holland. 

—  Gnidia  (OnidiaV.    10.   Bed.    New  Zealand. 

—  mocrocelpAato  (large-beaded).  3.  White.  June. 

I860. 

»  iWiisti  (Prelsa'8>   SwanBiver. 

Pika'nga.  (Local  name.  Nat  ord., 
Palmte,) 

Stove  palms.    For  culture,  tee  EuTxan. 
P.  MOCMfata  (blotched).    Philippines.  The  leavea 
are  marUed,  hgjtit  and  dark-green. 

PI'nus. 

(abies.) 

p.  Alooquia'fta  (Alooqulan).    120.    Japan.   1861. 
'  Canadeffuxa     taicropky'Ua     (small  -  leaved.) 

Canada.    1864. 
~  microcpeTma  (small-seeded).   50.  Japan.  1861. 
—JiW<'Ntf^»aius  (Queen  Amalia's).  60.  AreadiA. 

1861.    Book  Throwa  up  stems  after  being 

cut  down. 
»  reTtdkii  (Veitcb'a\    140.  Japan.  1861. 

—  THBi(HM0<n<  (Williamson's).  120.  Oregon.  1861 

HAL3^BABDT. 

P.  iiMiilaVi*  (Island  of  Wmor).   Philippines 

—  jrcribu'«»<  (Merkus^>    100.    Sumatra. 
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l*.l»<MMW(PiDoa's>    ea  Mezko. 

—  tmui/o'Ka  (slender-leaved).    100.    Gnatenuda. 

HABDT.         * 
/*.  JZ&erMa'na  (Prince  Albert's).    100.   Oregon. 
-<- olMoa'tUit  (white-barked).    Oregon.   1863. 

—  aridaia  (awned).  40.  Snowy  Range.  N.  Amer. 

1863. 

—  AoiTmiria'na  rBairoar'B>   80.    N.GaUfomia. 

—  ^ttoiicy)aV^ea(Uuonaparte'«).    130.    Mexico. 

—  CkikuaJuia'na  (ChihuahoAn).   85.    N.  Mexico. 

—  conto'rta  (twisted).    16.    N.  W.  Amer. 

—  deiwi/Io'ra  (thlclay-flowered>    40.   Japan. 

—  /^on-/>e'dri  (I  >on-Pedro'8)-    1*0.    Mexico. 

—  JBngelmuin'ni  (Engelmann's).  60.  Eoclgr  Monn- 

talns. 
^>I«'9Bau(flexible>  70.  Socky  MoonUlna.  1863. 
^^  kalepe'ruU. 
iHtyu'M  (Pltyuaan).    Syria. 

—  ^«?^reytt  (Jeffrey'*).    160.    N.  CaUlbroia. 
^  Kordie'fuu  (Oorea)    Japan.    1861 

—  Lindleya'na  CLUullcy*B).    60.  Mexioa 

—  Montem'nut  (Montezunu's).    40.    Mexloa 
->  J^Tumi'dica  (Numldian>    Algeria.    1866. 

—  stro'but. 

iia<na  (dwarf ).    3. 

—  tylvc'ttrit. 

iUto'ica  (Altaian>   60.   Altai  MoonUina. 

— arff^nUa  (silvery).    Canoasns. 

horiaonta'lU  (boriiontall     (Red    Sootek 

Pine). 
— laU/o'lia  n>road -leaved).    Ouicasos. 

—  ——  numofAy'ila  (one-leaved). 

—  — •  variegata  (variegated). 

(LARIX.^^ 
P.  Lyallii  (Lyall's).  40.   Rocky  Mooutalna.  1863. 

Pi'PER. 
P.  eulw'ba  (cubeb).   Java. 

Piftade'nia.  (From  ptpto,  to  fall,  and 
adeHj  a  gland;  alladioK  to  the  falling 
gland  of  the  anthers.  Nat  ord.,  Legwrn- 
noiss.    Lixm.,  Pdygaimia  Di<Bcia.) 

Stove  shrabe.    For  cultnre,  tee  Acacia. 
P.  Ouianefntia  (Gulanaa).  White.  Guiana.  1803. 

—  latifoiia  (broad-leaved).    4.    £.  lod.    1830. 

PiRomns'DOA.    Sse  ^Eghmba. 
Pistol  Plant,  Pilea  museoia, 

PrrcA'iBNiA, 

p.  cimiabaH'na  (dnnabar-coloared).   Red.   Jnly. 

BraciL    1851. 
^'fulffens  (shining).  Crimson.  Guadeloupe.  1851. 

—  .Amdlnia'ma  (Funck'8).   Yellow,  white.  Central 

Amer.   1^61. 

—  Jadao'ni  (Jaduon's).   2,  Scarlet   Guatemala. 

1850. 

—  Montaibe'ntu  (Monte  Alban).     Scarlet.    New 

Granada.    1851. 

—  pu'n^efu  (p{eTcing>     Scarlet^  yellow.    Quito. 

1863. 
^~  punice'a  (palo-red).    Red. 
'~' tabulo^o'rmU  (ublMike).    Orange.    Mexico. 

1863.   Leaves  lie  flat  on  the  aoiL 
Pla'nera. 
P  acumina'ta  (polnted-Zaatwi).  Japan. 

Plattck'bixim. 
p.  WaUi'ckU  (WalUch's).    Moulmein. 

PLATTOO'DOy. 

P.  Ckinefnte  (Chinese>  3.    Blue.   Jane.    China. 
1848.    Syn.,  P.  autumfkolit. 


1W% 


I860. 


Plbgtooo'kll.    (From  pUkUm,  pbttsd, 

and   AcoiiM,  leaTBi;    probablj  £rem   the 

leaves  being  used  in  plaiting.     Nat  ocd.., 

Palmao$m,    Linn^  Dutcia  ffexandina.) 

Stove  palm.    Seed.   Sandy  loam.    *^— »«*  Icb- 
perature,  60^  to  80<' ;  winter,  biP  to  65<>. 

P.  .ilMa*m<ca(Aa$ameBe>  80.  TeUow.  AaauB.1841. 

Plbio'nb.  (A  mythological  nameu  Kat 
ord.,  Orchidaeem.   Lin 


UUL 

nandria,) 

For  culture,  see  OacBDe. 

P.SdMUri«i*naiSeUaiesV).  Gnoa,  wUt^yvUow. 
Ind.    1884. 

Pleope'ltis. 

P.  aM'do-gquamata  (white-scaled).  Bomeot  1864. 
>-Aasta'la(halbert.-sh^;»ed).  China.    18C8. 

—  incurvaia  ODOorved).  Java. 

Plbbo'ma. 

p.  tamieirto'sa  (tw1ggy\.    Ytolet    ObolTBOp^af 
Pieru.   1867.  Gieenhonie. 

Pleubi'dittm.  (From  pUwuvnk,  a  side ; 
alluding  to  the  lateral  attachment  of  the 
fructitioation.  Nat.  ord.,  Pofypodiaoex, 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FtUouS) 

Stove  ferns.    See  Fkbii& 

P.  cratasff/liwm  (thick-leared).  S.  Tropical  Amer. 

1823. 
— yu^laiidiro^iiMa  (walnnt-1eaved>    1^.    E.  lad. 

—  jKU««aVttm(palmate-ta»c«i).    X.    Java. 

—  ruptfttre  (rork).    1.    Java.    1887. 

—  Ttnu'ttrwn  (^raoerul>    1^    K.  ind. 

Pleubotha'lus. 

P.  htmbfkofda  (balf.r«M«MMi). 

Colombia.    1S&2. 
— l»e(liiiiCMlaya(flower«aIked)i    O: 

ber.    Ckncaa.    issa. 


Plooosti'mxa.  (From  pUot,  coiled, 
and  fltaMMo,  a  crown ;  rrferrinff  to  the 
crown  of  the  stamens.  Nal.  ord.,  iUel#- 
piadaoem.    Linn.,  Peniandna  Dtj^ynio.) 

Stove  climber.     For  coltore,  see  Hora,  to  which 

It  la  allied. 

P.  toia'n  Aum  (wooUy-flowered).  Tellov.anBg& 
July.    Borneo,    18S8. 

Podoca'bfus. 

P.AfMlt%a(Andean>    90.    GbflL 

—  anta'retiea  (antarctic).    FMagDOia. 

—  .Bidu^W  (BidwlU'8>   H.  HollaiML 

—  CMne^iuit  (Chinese).   20.  Oiina.  Jxpan.  1838. 

—  ooria'cea  (leathery).    68.  Jamaica. 

—  daery&idet  (dactydium-Uke).  aoo.    Hew  Z»> 

land. 

—  donaata  (lengthened>  Gape  of  Good  Bom 

•>Ai«ic*«ria*Na(EadHcherO-   NepaaL 
. —  «n«iro''ia  (sword-leaved).  Tasaiaiua. 
— /opo'nica  (JMitneae).   Japaa. 

—  iLJoraia'na  (Goreanl     3.     Ooraa  aad  Japan 

Hardy. 
-A;srr{/b'Ma(Nerium-leavt!d)    NepaaL 
~  A'ttMoce'fia  (Nubiicean>  Gfalli. 

—  Pur(nca'tia(Purdie's).   100.  Jamaica. 

—  tnrie^ViM  (variefpatel).  Ji^ian.  learea' 

Btilped. 
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PRE 


Podole'pif. 


feUow.     N. 


F.  rugaia  (wriDkled-acaled>     1^ 
Holland. 

Pgbcilo'pteris.  (From  poiktloSy  check- 
ered, and  pterisy  a  fern,  alluding  to  the 
net-like  veins.  Nat.  ord.,  Pdypodiaceti, 
Linn.,  Crtfptogamia  FiUoes.) 

Stove  fenu   SmFkkss. 

».  crupatvla  (ratber-curled).    E.  Ind. 

—  dicen^oHia  (varioua-leaved>   lialay  Itlaiids. 
^fiageUifera  (la8b-be«riDg>    B.  Ind.    1825. 
>- pwnctula*ta  (soutll-dotted).   HaurltiuA. 

—  rtpa'nda  (waved).   Malay  IdlaDds. 
'—  tcanAcM  (dinibtng).   BraziL 

—  «tmM>'M  (crooiced;.    Lmun. 

Pogo'nia.  (Rrom  pogon^  a  "beard ;  al- 
luding to  the  fringed  lip.  Nat.  ord., 
Orchidacea.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Mcnan- 
dria.) 

Stove  terreBtrial  orchids.   Ae  Orchids. 

jP.  di'Kotor  (two-coloured).   *.   Java.   1869. 
—plicata  rplaftcd4aauad).  YeUowish-green.  pink. 

Pooo6Te'mon.  (From  pogon,  a  beard, 
and  sUmay  a  stamen :  the  etamen  fila- 
ments being  hairy.  Nat.  ord.,  Labkuxa. 
Linn.,  Du^/namia  GjfmnoBpermia. ) 

Warm  greenhouse,  soft-wooded,  small  shrub. 
For  culture,  see  OoLSBaooKiA. 
P.  FctfcAou'ZiCPatcbouly>  3.  White,  pfoiple.  June. 
£.Ind.    1848. 

Poi'tbba. 

i*.p<to'«a(hair7>    Kind. 

Po'llia,  pmpurea.    See  Fobrbstia. 

Poltbo'tyba  ( From  polys,  many,  and 
hotryBf  a  bunch";  alluding  to  the  fructifi- 
cation. Nat  ord.,  FolypodiaceSB.  Linn., 
Cryptogamia  Filieee. 

Stove  fern.    Ses  Fbrns. 
P.  apiifo^ia  (parsle74eaved>   Philippine  Islands. 

1862. 
—  Lo'wii  (Low's).    Borneo.    1861. 

Polyohi'lus.  (From  poiys,  many,  and 
rhetloBy  a  lip.  Nat.  ord.,  Ordiidaoese. 
Linn.,  Gymmdna  Momandria,) 

Stove  orchid.    Set  Obchxdsl 

P.  comu-ce'm*  (stag's  horn).  Green,  white,  purple. 
Ifoulmeln.   1864. 

Polt'gala. 

0TO^S  KVEBOSBBN. 

P.  Baaria*na  (St.  Hilalr's>  1.  White.  Hay. 
BraziL 

Poltgona'tdm. 

p.imiicto^tuiii(Bpotted-stalked>  1^.  White  April 

Bootan. 
..  tv'seum  (ro8e-iknrered>    2.    Fink.    Siberia. 

Poltoo'num. 

p.  CA<nsVi«/o'Kifp<'c«f  (painted-leaved  Chinese). 
Cbina.  Leaves,  anne  green,  others  purple, 
and  aU  with  a  white  V 


P,  cuMpidatvm  rpolsted>leaved>. 
Japan.    1825. 

P0LYPd*DroM. 


trreiSL     Jnly 


BABDT  BERBACEOIjS. 

P.  vttlgart. 

aeutum  (pointed). 

bi'Jidum  (bittd> 

Cahnbrioum  (Wel<4). 

—  -^  crenatum  (soollopeil). 

—  — —  mmHa'eerum  (half-torn). 
^  — —  mrra'tutn  (saw-toothed).. 

—  <— —  Yirffima*tutm  (Vbglnlan). 

BTOV1B  HERBACEOUS. 

P.  vuxeroeahyum  f  iaiige*frnited).    i.    (>biU. 
<—  modrs'fue  (madre).    i.    Mexico. 

—  Crfparti'lum  (three-parted).    CaUbar.    1865. 

Poly'stachla.    See  Epiphora. 
PoLY'sncuuic 

p.  acroUico'ida  (acrobtichum-Iike).    2.  N.  Amer. 
1820. 

—  acukatum  (prickly).    3.    Britain. 
-^angula're  (angled).    4.    Britain. 

—  anoSna^Mm  (anomalous!    2.    Ceylon.    1856. 
•—  Brau'nii  (Braun's).    Germany. 

—  oonoa'twm  (concave)^     Japan.      1862.    8yn. 

JjOstraa  StandishiL 

—  coria'ceum (leathery).    3.    MaurStlis.  Stove. 

—  crsfia'tum  (wx>ll«'ped>   New  Granada.    Stove. 
— jts'xum  (twisted>    3.    Juan-Fernandez.    1866. 

Stove. 
— /fondo'sum  (branched).    8.    Madeira.    Green- 
house. 

—  Uiba*tum  (lobed).    2.    Britain. 

—  ioficAi'tif  (spar- like.)    1^.    Britain. 

—  ifexica'nttm(IMezlcan). 'i.  .Mexico.  1857.  Stove. 

—  orcUfia'tum  (regular).    S.  Amer. 

—  plaitfphf'Uum   (broad-leaved).     3.     Columbia. 

Greenhouse. 

—  Mto'tum.    (bristly).    Japan.    1862. 

-^  trian'gidwn    (three-angled>      f.      Jamaica. 
Siove. 

Po'nera.  (From  poneros^  miserable; 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Nat  ord..  Or- 
chidacess.    Linn.,  Gynandria  Monoyynia.) 

Stove  eidphytal  orchid.    Stt  Obchids. 
P.  striata  (chsimelled>     2.    Green.    Guatemala. 
1851.  « 

Portla'ndia. 
p.  plata'fUhltb  (broad-fioweTed> 

1849. 

Posoque'bia. 

P.  fvoolttta  (roUed-bock-IaowQ.     VThite.    April. 
S.  Amer.    1852. 

Potenti'lla. 

P.ocAna'to(ochre->lovers(l).  Tellow.  September. 
Himalaya.    1850. 

Po'THoe. 

p.  aiyy'fwi  (sllvery>    Borneo.    1869. 

—  sca'ndsM climbin8>    May.    Kind.    1821. 

Prena'nthes.  (From  i3refie«,  drooping, 
and  anthoe,  a  flower.  Nat  ord.,  Qmpo- 
titx,    Linn.,  Syngeneeia  s&qualie,) 

Greenhouse  shrubs.  Common  treatment.  8m 
Gjuukhoosk. 


White.     July. 


1 
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—piimata  (pinnate).    GMUoy  iilands. 
Pu'mitul. 

RABDT. 
P,  eorluaiMdet  alba  (white  ourtHM-like).    White. 
Japan.    1866. 

—  lute'ola  (fellowiah).  Salphor.  Caucasos.  1867. 

—  PaVryi  (Parry'i).     Purple.    Yellow.    Bocky 

Moantaiiu.    1865. 

Prio'niitm.  (From  prtaAion,  a  small 
saw;  alluding  to  the  nerrated  leaves. 
Nat  ord..  Juneacsm.  Linn.,  Hexandria 
Trigynia.) 

This  remarkable  nuh  !•  foQud  in  8.  Africa,  not 
only  In  swampy  places  but  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  it  helps  to  choke  ap.  Very  strong  fibres, 
suitable  for  broshmaking,  are  obtained  from  the 
old  leafstalks. 

F.Palmi'ta  (Palmite>     6.     Yellow.    &  Africa. 
1867. 

Pbostanthk'ba. 

F.cuneata  (wedge4MiK«l>     2.     White.     June. 
Tasmania. 

—  wi'oea  (snowy).    Orey.    N.&  Wales.    1867. 

Pbou'stia.  (In  bonoor  of  M.  FrousL 
Nat.  ord.,  ComposUa.  Linn.,  Sygenesia 
Labiatiflora,) 

G  reenhouse  climber.    For  culture  see  Mutwa. 

P.  |iyriA>'tta  (pear-leaved).    White.    GhilL    1865. 
Fruit  pappus  roqr,  and  very  beautiful 

PauifNGPi'TYB.  (From  prumnos,  the 
last,  and  pUys,  a  pine.  Nat  ord.,  Coni^ 
fene.) 

Uardy  evergreen. 

P.  e'ld^am  (etegant>    4a    Valdivia.   1863.  Fruit 
eatable  while  green. 

Pbu'nus. 

P.trOo'ba  (three-lobed4sat!ail).      Pink.     ApriL 
China.    1867. 

PsAMui'sxA.    (From  Ptammis,  a  king 

of  E^ypt.    Nat  ord.,  Ericaoea,    Liun., 

Vecandria  Monogfpiia,) 

Stove,  or  warm  greenhouse  evergreens.  For 
culture,  see  fHZBAUDiA. 

^  Umffia/Ua  (long-nedced).    Crimson,  green.    S. 
Anter.    1866. 

—  poiduli/lo'ra  (pendulous-flowered).      Crimson, 

green.    Caracss.    1869. 
There  are  other  spsciea»  as  Hoohtriana  and  sclero- 
"hyUa. 

Ptb'bis. 

HABDY. 
p.  aquUi'na. 

_ {ilatra  (smooth).    Europe. 

^ lanugino'M  (woolly).    Europe. 

OBBEZmOUBB. 
P.crtfiea. 
ttenopkyVa  (narrow-leaved.) 

—  toabe'rula  (rougbish).    New  Zealand. 

flrrovB. 
p.  oipericaulis  (rough-stemmed),    2.    E.  Ind. 

—  crma'ta  (hoolloped).    1.    Tropics. 

—  cIe/fe'»i(deflexed-/{nn(Mi)    4.    Brasll.  1844. 
—./fateUa'to  (fan-shiiped/romiecL)    4.    &  Africa. 


P.  OkieAnfffkU  (Obiesbccgbf  •).     Tmpkal 
1867. 

—  ^totieo-tfiSwu  (milky-greeo).    Tropieai 

1868 

—  Mtm-da'ctyla  (varioi»claw«L)      Malay  Af» 

chipelago. 

—  lociaialM  (cut4eaved>    S.    W.  Ind. 

—  mt'ssrC* (miserable),    i.    Malay  Ardbipelaga. 

—  nemoralu  (wood).    3.    E.  Ind. 

—  puHiffem  (prickly-sfipai).    Troirical  Anier. 

—  quadriatMta  (foar-ear«d).    3.    Tropica. 
argf'rmi  (•«ilvery>    £.  Ind.    1869. 

(K'-ooIor  (three-ookNirBd>    E.  Ind.  IMCk 


—  ttmipimmatA  (hair-plninte>    B.  Ind. 
PTEBOsn'GMA.    (Ffom  pteroH^  a  winf(, 

and  stigma,  the  female  organ.    Nat  uril. 

Scrophuiarioioem,     Linn.,  Teiraudria  Mo* 

tkogynia.) 

Stove  herbsoeona  perennlaL    Ontttngs 
bell-gLBSB  In  beau    Sandy  peak 

P.  grandifio^um  (large-flowered).      1. 
Hong  Kong.    184A. 

Pultena'a. 

P.  ^K^/eldi  (Au8feld'B>    8.Anst 

—  erioo'idet  (heath-Uke>    ApriL 

Pd'ta. 

p.  ChaitffuU  (Chilian).  13.  Ydkw.  Ifay.  CblU. 

—  gnMd\flohra  (large>flowend>    i.    While,  rat. 

Mexico. 

—  iM^o^ia  (long^leaTed>  Scarlet   Harck.  Os- 

noaa.    1843. 
^wtaidif&Ua  (Indian- com -leaved^     Crtaiwin, 
groen.    Osracas.    I860. 

—  vire'toe/u  (greenish-flowered).  3.  Oresn.  Karcfa. 

KewQranada. 

—  WanctewiefsU  (Warscaewloirs>     S.     White, 

poipltt.    Qnatemala. 

Pygho'btaobyb. 


P.urtiGifi^Ua  (nettle-leaved)      Bli 
Africa.    Sub-ahmbi    1863. 

Pyxida'kthbka.    (Ftgdi  pyaBJa,  a  bnx, 

and  dnthercL,  an  anther ;  refoning  to  its 

form.    Nat  ord.,  i>»afi8iittac6«.     liniu, 

Peniandria  Monogynia.) 

This  genus  at  present  only  cwirtahit  Diaptmaia 
boHmkUa,   6e«ttMtieei 


ScarleL     IBM 


QUAMO'CLTT. 

Q.  Naiio^na  (Nation's), 
house  climber. 

Qub'boub. 

Q.  agrifo^ia is  alow  evergreen  aa  to  O.  4mnifLam, 

—  bambttsccfolia  (b«mboo-leaved).  Orina.  I8«a 

—  imiiii  ta  a  dedduovs  tree.     All  natives  of 

Odlfomia.    1866;  and 
treea. 
-^  {fiee'na  (hiverted-/rttasd)L    China,    isso. 

—  idereofAjvVa  (hard-leaved).    China.    1864. 

—  seMpcm'fWM  (evergreen).    Japan.    1KB. 


Raiii.ia'bdia.    (In  hoooor  of  Jf.  JtoaY- 

liard.     Nat.   ord.,    GomjxMilJB.     linn. 
Syngtnesia  .XquaUs,) 
Qrecnhoose  evergnen*    War  coltare,  tm  Bid> 

rOBDIA. 
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R,  cidkiata  (MDeed-leaTed).     Yellow.  arinMOD. 
Sandwich  IslandB.    1865. 

Ra'phia.  (Probably  from  the  native 
name  of  the  West  African  species.  Nat., 
ord.,  Palmaceas.  Linn.,  Monoaeia  Hea^ 
andria,) 

Stove  palnM.    See  Cooos. 

R.  Ru'ffia  (Ruffla).    60.    Madagascar. 

—  taxii'gera  (torcb-beaiing>    Foea.    1847. 

—  vinijera  (wine  prododiDg).    W.  Africa. 

Raphiole'fib. 

B.  Jt^nica  intege'rrima  (whole-leaved  Japanese). 
White.    Japan.    1865. 

RAFHUfiiB'afUA.  (From  rAoptt,  a  needle, 
and  tiemrna,  a  crown.  Nat.  ord.,  AMdepi- 
adacem,     Linn.,  Pentandrta  Monogynia.) 

A  stove  cUmber.     For  culture,  tu  Stsphakotis. 

J^pvidkeViMH (pretty).    White-pink.    July.    E. 
Ind.    1862. 

Bege'lia.  (In  hononr  of  Jf.  Begd, 
Nat  onL,  Falmex,) 

Stove  palm.    See  Blais. 
S.  vM^ttka  (majestic).  Madagaacar.  1864.  Syn., 

BeiDia.  (An  honoraiy  name.  Nat 
ord.,  EuphorbiacesB,  Linn.,  Monaeia  Di- 
andtia.) 

Stove  ahniK    See  for  caltore,  Phtixamthub. 
S,glauce!tcent  (miIky-greeD>    Green,  red.    Siam. 
1864. 

Benanthb'ba. 

J7.  Jiro{ttCM^na(MoliicGan).    Bed.    Amboyna. 
^•LohoeL    Qyn.,  Vanda  LMceL 

Bbtimo6po'ba.  (From  retine,  resin,  and 
MwrotfSeed.  Nat.  ord.,  Ccmt/ertf.  Linn., 
MonoBda  Deoandria.) 

All  gracefOl  hardy  evergreens. 

if.  ^M/eni  (tbread-bearlng>    Japan.    1867. 
^'UgdocXa'da  (slender  brondied).    Japan.    1863. 
Dwarf  shrub. 

—  Teitchii  (Veltch'8>    Japan.    1864. 

£te  Chails-ctfajus.  Many  varlegated-leaved 
varieties  have  been  brought  flrom  Japan. 

RHAlfNrS. 

OREENMOrSB  EVEBGBEENB. 
R.  chUaro'phorue  (Green  dye  of  Chifut).    Cblna. 

1867.  ' 

» croes'iM  (aainron<co1onred).  4.  GaUromia.  1848. 

HARDT   DSCinUOTTS. 
R,  kinutue  Qiairy).    6.    Green.    June.    E.  Ind. 

Rha'fib. 

n.  huHnUu  (}aw).    Janan.    1837. 
—yato*n{ca  (Javanese).    Java. 

Rhapo'nticcil 

R.  acahile  (stemleas.)    Barbery.    1799. 

Rbe'ck. 

JS.  acuminatum  (pointed-leavecl).     3.     Pnrple. 
BIkktan.    1851. 

—  Jtao'di  c£aM)d]an>    5.    WMte.    HlmalsyA. 


Rhi'fsaub. 

R.  critutta  (curUd). 
—/(udctOa'ta  (bundled).    W.Tod. 
— jrtocco'ao  (woolly). 
— Jtmalis  (ourd-like).    Tropical  Amer. 
~ podty'ptera  (thick-winged).  While.  Febroary 
Tropical  Amer. 

—  paradofxa  (paradoxical).    Fink. 

—  lenta'ptera  (five-winged).    BraaiL 

—  platy'i4era  (broad-wingra). 

—  nho'm6ea  .(diamond-Jeacea).     Yellow.     June. 

Brazil.    1835. 

—  Sfaglio'nU  (Saglioni's).    White. 

—  taUeomio'idet  (Salicomia»llke).    BraxlL 

—  farmenta'cea  (twiggy-stemmed).  White.  BraxlL 

1858. 
^SwuUia'na  (Swartz*s).     White.    June.    Ja- 
nudra.    1810. 

—  trigo'na  (tbree-aogled).    BraziL 

Rhoda'nthb. 

R.  atrotangui'nea  (dark-blood-coloured).  Pink, 
and  crimson.  W.  Australia.  Half-hardy 
annual. 

—  maculata  (blotched).    Pink,  crimsnn.     N.  W. 

Australia.    Half-hardy  annuaL    There  li 
a  white-flowered  variety. 

Rbo'dba.    See  Rohdba. 
Rhododbndbons. 


BTOTB. 
R,eitri'nium  (dtron-ZIouerscI). 

Java.    1854. 
•—joiminiflohrum  (Jasmine-flowered). 

pink.    May.    Malacca.    1849. 
—  retu'eum  (blunt-Iaavsd)-     B«d.     May.    Java. 

1853. 


Ydlow.     May. 
2.  White, 


OBBENHOUBS. 
R,  argefnteum  (silvery-IearacQ.  30.  White.  March. 
Slkkim.    I860. 

—  Aitenui'ni  (Bateman's).  Crfansoo.red.   Bcotan. 

18681 

—  Blan^ordia'ftum    (BlaDdfordiat/IotrerscO.      8. 

Orange,  red.    Sikkim.    1851. 

—  ^o'oftit  (Booth's>    6.    Bootan. 

—  cakffhM'Uum  (beautiful-leaved).      3.      Whiter 

May.    Bootan. 

—  camelU^^Vum  (camellia^flowered).  6.  White. 

April.    Sikkim.    1851. 

—  eampifloea'rpHm  (corved-ft-uited).    6.    Yellow. 

April.    Sikkbn.    1851. 
'^  einnabari^num  (cinnabar  -  coloured).       Bed. 
AprlL    SiUdm.    1851. 

—  Edgvnfrtkii  (Edgworth's.)  White.    May.    Sik- 

kim.   1851. 

—  exihnium  (choice).    30.    Bootan. 

— /IsV^n'en  (Falkoner's).  Yellow.  May.  Sik- 
kim.   1891. 

— /onNO'fum  (handsome).  White.  April.  Silbet. 
1815. 

^fulgent  (shfaiing).  Red.  ApriL  Sikkim. 
1861. 

—  Griffilhia'num  (Griffith's). 

AvcklaHtdii  (Lord  Auckland's).    White. 

Miiy.    Sikldm.    1850.     Fbrtuvei  is  a 
vaiie^  of  this.    Hardy. 

—  BiadgeoHii  (H()dgson's).    Pniple.    ApriL    Sik 

kim.    1851. 

—  ^ooUW  (Hooker's).    14.  Red.   AprlL   Bootan 

—  Jenki'nti  (Jenkins's).    7.    Bootan. 
-^Xendri'ckU  (Kendrkk's).     Scarlet.      Bootan 

1859. 

—  Ayrf<(Key»lB].  3.  Bed,  yellow.  July.  Booisa 

1851. 
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R.  Uuiatum  (wooUjX     Yellow.    ApriL    Kkkim. 
1851. 

—  LVndUjri  (Undley's).    White.    Bookan.   1864. 
— -  Umgifo'lium  (lonfr-learedV    30.    Bootan. 

—  Mouimavne'nM  (Mottlmein).  White.  Arracan. 
-*  NvUa'Ui  (!^u(uai's>  10.  White.  May.  Bootan. 

1859. 

—  Skephehrdii  (Shepherd'sY  Scarlet  Bootan.  1859. 

—  .<7ii»iMu  (Smith's).  Red.  March.  Bootan.  1859. 

—  rAomao'tii  (Thomson's).   10.  Bed.   AprlL   Sik- 

kim.    1851. 

—  Vtitchia'num  (Veitch's).    White.  May.  Monl- 

mein.    189Y. 

—  virffatum  (twiggy),  if  Pink.   ApriL  Sikkim. 

1860. 

—  Wi'ghtit  (Wight's).  Straw  colour.    April  Sik- 

kim.   1851. 

—  TfVmb'ort' (Windsor's).    Oimeon.    Bootan. 

HABDT. 

A /brfu'ne<  (Fortune's).    12.    QtAtM.    1869. 
'—inyrt\fo1ium.  (royrlle-Ieaved).     Bed.     Tran- 
bylvanla. 

—  JVOa^vVicum  (Neitgheny).   Pink.  May.  Ndl- 

gberriea.    1840. 

Rhodole'ia.    (From  rhodon,  a    rose; 

alluding  to  the  colonr  of  the  flowers. 

Nat.  ord.,  Hamamdidaoea.    Liim.,  De- 

candria  Digynia.) 

Greenhouse  evergreen  ahruh.    For  culture,  see 
Caxblua. 

R.  Ckampi'onx  (Champion's).  Pink.  Cliina.  1852. 

Bbopa'la.    6e$  Bopa'la. 
Ruu's. 

i?.  .9imo'f><{  (Simon's .)    China.    186C. 

—  «ucoeda*Raa  (a  substitute),  (/ajionwa).  Japan. 

REnrNCX)6PE*Bin:M. 

B,  BumboUiU  (Humboldt's).    3.    Green,  purple. 
Central  Ajdmt.    1862. 

—  Cente'dC<i(0er8tedi's).  2.  Green,  purple.  Cen- 

tral Amer.    1863. 

—  Tigri'dia  (tiger-marked).    2.     Green,  purple. 

Venezuela.    185X 

Ribbon  Grass.    {Phalcais  arundina'- 

cea.) 

Ri'bes. 

J?,  aubvextitum  (slightly-ooyered).    Purple.    May. 
California. 

Rice  Paper  is  sliced  from  the  pith  of 

AraWa  papyri/era, 

Rtoha'rdia. 

B.  afbo-^mactUata  (white,  spotted-tetvai).  White. 
Jnne.    NataL    1859.    . 

—  hattata  (halberWeaved).  Yellow,  green.  NstaL 

1869. 
-^ocula'ta  (eyed).  Yellow,  purple.  Natal.-  1869. 

Ri'tchdca.     (In  honour  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 

Nat.  ord.,   Capparidaeem.    Linn.,  Foly- 

andria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub.    For  cntture.  see  CitAT^BVA. 
S.  polypt^tala  (voBnj-vetMltA).    White.    Tropical 
Africa.    1862. 

Rivi'na. 

B.lashrit  (smooth>     6.     Pink.     May.    W.  Ind. 
1733. 

—  —jmfce'sc*?*  (downy).    "White.    June.    W. 

indies.    1699. 


RoGTti'RA.   (In  honour  of  M.  C  Ro^fr, 

a  Belgian  statesman.    Nat  ord..  Cinduh 

naeem.    Linn.,  PeiUandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.    For  caltore,  aas  B4S^ 
DKucTiA,  to  which  it  is  alliKL 

/^.amcB'iia  (pleasing).    Hlnk.    Guatemala. 

—  eor\2a'!Ca(heart-Iaaeed>  l^k.  Goatnaato.  1952. 

—  grati'stima  (most  agreeable^    Plok.    Meziea. 

1866. 

—  men^chma  (mr-nechma).    Pink.    GnatanaXs. 

Ro'hdea.  (Iu  honour  of  M.  BoMe. 
Nat.  ord.,  OronUaeem.  Linn,  HeMmdria 
Monogvma.) 

GreenhoDee,  ahnost  aquatic 

R.  Japofnica  (Japanese).    Japan.    1S6S. 

Inhere  are  three  variegated-leaved  ▼arietisii.  The 
name  ia  sometimes  qwit  Ebodba. 

Rondeui'tia. 

R.  anthnaia  (anomalonsl  Red.  ydknr.  If evcasbec 

—  Furdteii  (Puniie-8>    Prfmroae.    N< 

1867. 

—  ro'«w(ro^).    Fink.    New  Granada.    IsSa. 

Ropa'la. 

R.  att'rea  (golden).    St.  Oatherine'sv  BraxIL 
and  petiolee  golden-hatred.    IMi. 

—  Bointnahna  (Boia8ter's>    Yellow.    New  Gn- 

nada.    1853. 
^compUoata    (folded-tattttl^      8.      Goloaabia. 
1S53. 

—  cnmaHa  fsoolloped-leared)).    BrsaiL 

—  €'Ugainx  (elegant).    BraziL 

—  htUropKy'Qa  (variou»-leaved).    BraalL 

—  oAonaVa  (obovate4earetl)u    34.  Ptopajaa.  XfSL 

—  i'o'Uii  (Fohi's).    BraxiL 

RO'SA. 

R.  F^ittumialta  (Fortuned).  Whiter  Jme.  China. 

184ft. 

Roitfb'lua.  (In  honour  of  theHovpflB 
family,  encouragers  of  hotan j.  Nal  cvd^ 
Apocynaeem,     Linn.,  Panlouina  Memo- 

gynicu) 
a  ahmbby,  dimblng  stove  planL    OMtm^  el 


young  shoots  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glaas  la 
Fibry  peat  and  loam.    Summer  temp.  MO  to  88^; 
winter,  iCP  to  tfP. 

B.  grata  (gratefuO.  White,  pink.  May.  Shna 
Lemie.  liie  flowefs  are  veiy  tngx^xA. 
The  fruit  la  the  Ortam  ffiUt  of  itaodkhni 
place. 

Ru'bus. 

HARpr  EVERGRSEir. 

i{.  trapo^icuf  ( Japaneae).    White.    Japan.    ISKL 

HARDT  DRCTDUOm. 
H.  nu'&ZM  (nodding),    i.    White.    Hhnalaya. 

Ru'dgea.  (O)mmemorative  of  Jfr.  £ 
Budge.  Nat  ord.,  Cinchonaeem,  IAul, 
Penlandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  eve^ireens.    For  culture,  see  Oom*. 

R.  niro'aa  (mowy).  White.   Plsranaa.   18ML   S^nw. 

P9ych)lT%a  m'coso. 
-^ macrophy'lla  (large-leaved).    Ch>aBi.    BcailL 

1867.    Syn.,  R.  laicoctfhaia. 

Rysso'pteris.  (From  rymm,  wruikk^i, 
and  pteryti^  a  wing:  form  of  viiig  of  frtalL 
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Nat  OTd.,MalpighiacuB,  hmn^  Dwandria 

Trigynia.) 

Stove  twioer.  CnttingB  df  Ann  joung  aboots  in 
•And  and  bottom  heat,  under  a  bell-glass.  Ftbry 
peat  and  sandy  loam.  Winter  temperature^  60^  to 
650 ;  sammcr,  Bi^  to  90. 

A.  micnwfe'iNa  (small-anthered).  White.  Angust. 
Java.    1820. 


Trinidad.    1825. 
Mexico.    1834. 


s. 

Sa'bal. 

S.  glau(^9cen»  (whitish-green). 

—  itexica'na  (Mexican).    20. 

—  t^rru^a'ta  (saw^iotb-teaMi).  Carolina.  1840. 

—  Wood^o'rdUi  (Woodford'«>    Trinidad.    1836. 

Sabba'tia. 
S.  oamptlttrit  (fleld>  1.  Lilac.  July.  Tezai.  1856. 

Sa'ccharvm. 

AjBgyWacum  (Egyptian).     7.     Algeria.    1868. 
Panicle  silvery,  rivals  Pampas  iintm. 

Sacoola'bium. 

5.  cmrtifo'Hum  (curved-leaved).    Red.    Opylon. 
-^  giga'nleum.    See  Vanda  dentiftora. 

—  tiarriaonia'nufn  (Harrison's).     White.     Palo 

Copang.    1864.    FragranL 

—  m'&rum  (red).    Bed.    NepauL 

Saooolo'ma.  (From  9akko9,  a  r»g,  and 
loma,  a  border;  alluding  to  situation  of 
the  spores.  Nat.  oid.,  Folypodiaeem, 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  FUicet.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Puucs. 
S.  e'teffam  (elegant).    3.    Tropical  Amer.    I860. 

Salisbu'ria. 

5  adiianti/oHia, 

^-  -—"  morropAy^Ia  (large-IeaYed). 

— variegaia  (varlegakd).     LeavM  wUte- 

■triped. 

SALPiao  puoBA.    (From  salpigx,  a  tube, 

and  phora,  bearing;    shape  of   flowers. 

Nat  onL,  JBignoniticem.) 

'Ireenhottie  evergreen  shnibk    For  enltore,  aw 
Cbilopso. 

6  CkUothfitU  (ChUian>    Crimson.    ChllL    1862. 
Sa'lvia. 

ffrOTE  STKBGRESyS. 
S.  atbo-earulm  (white  and  blQe^irerai).  White, 

blue.    Mexico. 
^  dofyo'niAa  (thick  -  ilowered>     Scarlet.     Kew 

<lranada.    1859. 
—>  (retailor  (three-coloured).  Whiter  scarlet  Mexico. 

0REEXH0U8E  BBRBACBOUB. 
S.  cacaliirf&lia  (cacaiia-leaved).   3.   Bine.    June. 
Mexico.    1858. 

—  iantki'fM  (violet).    Purple. 

BABDT  BBBBACV0U8. 
S.asp«ra'ta  (rou}(h  -  laored),    2.    White.    July. 
Oashmere. 

—  candela'tyrum  (candelabra).    3.    White,  purple. 

July.    Spain. 
— jwrpftjpxi'te  (bright- red -/OH-ers({).     1.    Red. 
Texas. 

—  AsMirid'fia  (Roemer'a).    2.    Crimson.    July. 

Texas.    1852. 


Samchs'zia.  (In  honour  of  Don  Sanehat. 
Nat.  ord.,  AcmUhacex,  Linn.,  D^iandria 
Monoyynia,) 

Stuve  sttb-sbmb.    For  culture,  tm  Bavlsbia. 

S.no'bilU  (nublf>).  Yellow,  crinu«on.  Isxnador. 
1866.  There  is  a  variety  with  white-striped 
leaves. 

Sandbbso'kia.  (In  honour  of  /.  San- 
derson, secretary  of  the  Natal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Nat.  ord.,  LUiaoea.  Linn., 
Hexandria  Momogymia.) 

Warm  greenhouse  bulb.    For  culture,  see  Hip* 

.  PXAtfTBUU. 

S.  auranli'aea  (orange -/otosrsd).  1^.  OrangSi 
NataU    1852. 

Bahsbyib'ra. 

iS*.  cyti'ndrica  (cylindric-lsaivi).  3.  Tellow,  greeo. 
August    Angola.    1856. 

Saboa'kthus. 

S.  erina'cmu  (hedgf^hog-ltke).  White,  roee.  Monl* 
roein.  1867.  Syn.,  Aerides  m&ntm  and 
A.dcum)ogon. 

—  WiUiam*o't,ii      (WiUiam8oii'8>       Amethyst. 

Assam.    1865. 

Sarcoglo'ttis. 

S.  E'ueri  (Esaer'n).  Green,  grey.  Central  Amer. 
1863. 

Saroopo'dittm.  (From  sarx,  flesh,  and 
pofUf  a  foot.  Nat  ord.,  Orchidacem,  Linn., 
Gynandria  Monandria.) 

Stove  epiphytal  orchids.    See  Orchim. 

S.  Otefiri  (Cheir's).    Olive-green,  brown.   Manilla. 

—  Ao'tM<(Lobb'A    Yellow,  orange.    Java. 

—  "macrahitkwai  (largip-flowered).    Lemon,  brown. 

Singapore. 
— jMloa'tum  (bal-bearinga«iM«n>    YeUow.    Sin> 

gapor& 
— jMittaaMlo'SMiiis  (pMTot4ongued>    Tellow,  red 

Moalmdn.    1868. 

SABNn'irrA.  (Named  after  Mart 
SannimUo,  a  Spanish  botanist  Nut 
ord.,  Otmieraeem,  Linn.,  Diandria  Mono- 
gynia.) 

Greenhouse  perennial  trailer.    For  culture,  tec 
Gmmkra. 
&  fv'imu  (creeping).    Ecd.    CfailL    1862. 

Sarrace'nia. 

S.ptiUaci'na  (parrot  -  like).  American  Southc:-n 
State*.  1866.  Leaves  red -veined,  and 
ends  parrot-headed. 

Sauroma'ttm.    (From  Muro,  a  iizan), 

alluding  to  the  speckUd  interior  of  the 

spathe.    Nat  ord.,  Aracem.    Linn.,  itfo- 

ncdcia  Polyandria,) 

Stove  tuberous-rooted  berbacecus  perennial,  allied 
to  Arvm.  Offsets.  Light  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
proportions. 

^.  ^Mtta'tim  (spotted>    1^.    Green,  purple.  May 
E.  Ind.    1H48. 

Saxb-Go'tbala.   (In  honour  of  his  lati 
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JL  H,  Prince  Albert.    Nat.  ord.,  Coni/ertB. 
Linn ,  Monaoia  MonadelphicL) 

Ualf-hardy  evergreen  tree. 
&  amtpi'eua(jnmKtkMbkiy.    80.    Fkkagonla. 

Saxi'fraoa. 

HARDT  BERBACSOrS. 
A  ilfulre'trtii  (Andrews's),    i.    Kerry.    1848. 

—  /totiu'nev  (Fortune's).    White.    Jftpaa.     1863. 

Half-hardy. 

—  Greenla'ndica  (Qreenland).   k.   White.  Green- 

land. 

—  peetinaia  (oomb-l{ke\    N.  Amer. 
^-imffjmra'aoeiu  (parpluh).    i.    Purple.  SOddm. 

1850. 

Sohkb'bia. 

A  lofiato  (woolly),  i.  Porple.  October.    Mexico* 
1856. 

Sohi'ma.      (Perhaps  finom  eehiema,  a 

cleft;    valves  of  capsole  cleft  half-way 

down.  Nat  ord.,  l^enutroBmUtcetB.  Linn., 

Monaddphia  Potyandricu) 

Stove  tree.  Loam  and  send.  CntUnfcs  of  ripened 
shoots  cut  off  at  a  joint,  in  sand,  under  a  hand-glasB 
iuhe«t. 

S.$uptfrba  (mperb).     10.    White.     Hong-Kong. 
18M. 

Scheza'kthus. 

8.  viola^osut  (violetpcoloured).  8.  Porple.  Augusts 
ChllL    1863. 

ScHizo'sTTLiB.  (From  echizo,  to  cnt, 
and  <fy2o8,  a  column.  Nat  ord.  Iridaeea. 
Linn.,  Triandria  Monogynia,) 

For  culture,  see  Libbbtia. 

S.ooccVnea  (crimson).    3.     Crtmion.    Kafflrsrla. 
Half-hardy  bulb.    18S4. 

Schli'muia.  (In  compliment  to  Jf. 
SfMim,  one  of  M.  Linden's  plant  ool- 
lectora  Nat  onL,  OrchidaoeK.  Linn., 
Oynandria  Monand^ia,) 

Stove  epii^ytal  orchid.    Set  Orchiml 

S.jatminodo'ra  (jasmine-scented).  White.  Oentral 
Amer.    1852. 

Schoubu'rohia. 

S.  Lyo'fui  (Lyons's).   3.   MHiite^  purple.   August. 
Jamaica.    1863. 

Sohxjbb'btia. 

&(?fx^*mi(Graham'e>    White.    July.    BraiiL 

SciABo'piTYS.     fFrom  ekias,  a  parasol, 

and  pitySj  a  i3r  tree;   referring  to  the 

spreading  whorls  of  leaves.    Nat  ord., 

Coni/eraB.    Linn.,  Dteoeia  PoZyanoria.) 

Hardy  evergreen.  Imported  seed.  Rich  light 
loaiu. 

S.  TtrtictUa'ta  (wborled-laaoed).  140.  Japan.  1861. 

Sgi'lla. 

S,  Baikdo'tii  (BerthelotTs).  Pink.  Tropical  Afkica. 
1862.    btove. 

—  f'oo'peri  (Cooper's).    Purple.    B.  Africa.    1866. 

—  yaUxU'nsis  (N«tal>  Blue.  Natal,  l86.^  Green- 

house. 

Scxkda'pscb.      (From   ekindapeoe,  an 


ivy-like  climbor.    Nat  ord., 
Linn.,  Moneeda  Pofyandria.) 

Stove  epiphytal  eUmben. 
&  Pae'pla  (Peepla).    Yellow.    E.  Ind. 
— pertu*$tu  (perrorated).    K  IxkL 

8clbroc9Hi'lu8.  (From  edene,  haix],siid 
chiloe,  a  lip.  Nat  onL,  OrekidaouB. 
Linn.,  Oynandria  Montmdria.) 

Stove  epiphytal  orchid.    Sm  Obchizm. 

S.  Ott&nu  (Otto's).  YeUow,  red.  July.  Chmm 
1841. 

Sodtella'bia. 

.?.  avraVs  (golden).    Yellow.    BraiiL    IBOL 

—  Ctutariea'na  (Oosta  Rlcan>    Scarlet^  yell«v. 

June.    1864. 

Sbavo'btrla. 

.ST.  eonma'ta  (crowned>    2a    Javm.    iMSw 

—  MMto'to  (ribbed^ruil).    IB.    Java,    issi 
— />idlno'nn  (DklGBon's).    18.    Malabw.    IMA^ 

—  iTu'Alu' (Kubl's).    25.    Java.     1840. 

—  latitefcta  (broad-cut).    16.    Snmain. 

—  lyfoe'ftrit  (wood>    IB.    Oechin-CfalaiB.    lilSL 

Se'duv. 

hardy  berbageou8. 

&  eaVncum  (fleshy).  YeUow.  Japan.  Tbewhfta 
leaved  variety  is  pretty,  and  osetel  for 
basket  culture. 

—  Jbpo<nictt«»  (Japanese).   YellOfW.   Japan.   1 866. 

—  AimtchaViciim  (Kamtcfaatkan>  YeUow.  June. 

Sotmgaria.    1844. 

—  pwrpu'reuM  (purple).     1^     Purple. 

Siberia.    1852. 

—  Sdktkia'num  (Sellcskian).     YeUow. 

186X 

—  tpeelaWU.    SyiL,  8.  nMaria. 

Selaginb'ii^a.  (AdiminutiTeof  Miyfti 

Nat  Old.,  Lycopodicuiem.    Linn.,  OrypUh 

ganUa  LycopodineK.) 

Stove  and  greenhoow  evergreen*,  nadh  re- 
■embling  mossee.  Sm  LTooroDiVH,  ftom  vbkh 
■ome  of  the  following  spedcaare  takni. 

&  ^frioa'na  (AfHcsn).    1^.    WesiAflrka. 

—  a^tut  (footlef*).    N.  Amer. 

—  aCrvoiyids  (d«rk-«recn).    1.    E.  Ind. 

—  £mua<e'nKi  (Brasllian>    i.    Skmaa 

—  eaule'Kent  (rtemmed).    E.  Ind. 

—  eon/e'rto  (presned).    1.    Bcvnea    18ML 

—  convoWta  (convolate).    ^.    firailL 

—  cMjpidalta  (pointed).   ^    Central  Ancr. 

«Ioii(^'<a(lengthened>    1.    OotoosU^ 

■^  ddicoti'uima  (most  delkate). 

~  denticida'la  (anudl-toothed).    f.    £arope^ 

—  o-fthr&pm  (red'footed).    fraplcal  Amer. 
—Jilici'na  (fern-like).    Odknnbia. 
—fabella'ta  (fAn-ebapedY    Indlsn  AicUpeUge. 

—  <7al2eo««}i  Galleotti's).  Mezicxk 
--6Y»#«A«(Qrifflth's),    Java.    ISM. 

—  Bdve^tioa  (Helvetian).    Enrop^ 
~  Aoree*N«i«  (gsnclen).    i.    Sicily. 

—  inaqual^&Ua  (unequal-leaved).    X    E.  fai. 

—  inertteeniifi/lia  (luzorianulcaved). 
-- involneni  rrolled-up).     Ji^md.     IS 

is  a  white  variegation. 

—  Ueriaata  (polished).    2.    E.  Ind. 

—  lefidfnkMHta  (scaly-leaved). 
— /^'bu(Lobb^s> 

—  Lvdovieiaita  (l4iBiilankn> 

—  LyaVii  (I^airs> 
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a  Jlh«fe'nsi«(]IarteB*8>    Meidoo. 

—  Fcmrig^'M  (PtoppSg'B). 
— p{<lte'4oe»«(dow«y).    K.  Ind. 

—  ri'gida  (sliff).    &  Amer. 

—  <e'r>/«ii<  (windhig).    W.  Ind. 

—  $pimuh'$a  (gmiiU-«pined)    Europe. 

—  wleaia  (ftirrowedV    BraxfL 

—  itncina'ta  (booked).    China. 

—  «<(ictii<»'ia  (tendriledl    Oolombia. 
^WaUi'ekiiiWaAUch'fy    Penang.    1860. 

tSsUJQCB'A. 

&  oa«cI(/«yiwif  (taO-flh^wd).  Malay  Archlpelaga 
1893. 

Seicpebyi'tvic. 

&  i^HwB  (PiBdTa'0>  Qreen.  Ganarta.  1866.  Qreen 
boose. 

SKNE'ao. 

QBJEBXaOVSE  BVUtOBEKNB. 

8,  oo'nocior  (une-ooloared).  2.  Purple.  August. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1852. 

^  Mxhanio'iJet  (MikanU-UkeY  YeUow.  De- 
cember.   Gape  of  Good  Hope.    1856. 

'-'pyramida'tut  (pyramkl-ehaped).  Yellow.  S. 
▲irka.    1863. 

HABDT  BBBBACE0C8. 
S.  Doi^  (JDonm).    Yellow.    S.  Europe. 

Sbquo'ia.    (NatiTe  name.     Nat  ord., 

Coniferm,    Lmn.,  MtmoBcia  Odandria.) 

Har^y  evergreen.    See  Tazondm  fw  culture,  to 
which  it  is  allied. 

8,  MmpervPrmu  (erergrecn).  800.  Upper  Call- 
fomla. 

Silv'nx. 

A  jEluotetAa  (E1ittbeth's>  f  Magenta.  Italy. 
1863.    Hardy  perenniaL 

Si'mabA.    (KatiTo  name.     Nat.  ord., 
SimaruJ^^eat.    Lii9i.,  Decandria  Mono- 

Stove  deciduous  tree.    Seeds  from  abroad,  and 
cutUnfft.   Su  QoAsna. 

M.  C€dk^  (CMron).  SO.  New  Granada.  1846.  The 
seed  is  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Biuko'ndsia.    (In  memory  of  T,   W. 

SimmondM^  botanist  and  explorer.    Nut. 

Ord.,    Euphorbiaeem,      Linn.,    MofUBda 

Pentandria,) 

Hardy  evergreen  shrub.     Cuttings;  rich  light 
loam  with  a  little  peat 

&  Oatifo>rnica  (Galifomian).    4.    California. 
Binki'noia. 

&  Tmmgia'na  (Young's),  i.  Purple.  June. 
BnudL 

Sifhoga'mptlob. 

0bebmh0u8e  k?ergbsen8. 

S.  am'cBnut  (prettv).    Orange,  red.    Brazil 
^~hamatu»  (booked-ooi^aee^).      Violet      Brazil. 

1850. 
—  jrtMtM<itia<ntu  (Humboldt's).    Scarlet    Peru. 

1867.    Syn.,  S./ulgens. 

ffTOVE  BYERGBEENS. 
«.  n<V<dM  (8hinlng>    Cuba. 
— li«Nd(/loTNt  (drooplng-flowered>     Pink.     Ca- 
eas.    1853. 

58 


6ipho!nia. 

a.  elaWiba  (elastic).    40.    Tropical  Amer.    1823 

Bibtbi'nchiuv  versicolor.  Syn.,  Idbwiia 
tricolor, 

SxroLo'srox. 

&  MoUtceaHntm  (Moluocan>    Malay  Archipeiago. 

Ski'mxu. 

A  oUaYa  (obiate-fterried).  Scarlet  berries.  Japan. 
1864. 

Smilaoi'na. 

8.  ama'na  (pretty).    4.     Green.     May.     Guate- 
mala.   1850. 

Shi'lax. 

iS*.  a'tpera  (rough).     8.     September.     S.  Eun^. 

1648. 

—  Umff^o%ia  variega'Ui  (variegated  long-leaved). 

Pua.    1867.    Greenhouse. 

—  oma'to    (adorned).     Mexico.     1863.     Leaves 

silvery-marked.    Greenhouse. 

Sobba'lia. 

S,fra*grcau  (fragrant),  l.  Yellow.  New  Granada. 
1853. 

—  ro'sea  (rose-coloured).    6.    Pink.    Peru. 

BOLA'Nmi. 

STOVE. 
&  €mihtt»Mhagc*rum  (man-eating).  Berries  scarlet, 
lobed.    FUi  Islands.    Natives  eat  the  ber- 
ries with  humaa  flesh. 

OBBBNHOUi!>E  EYEBGBEEX8. 
S.  oaptkaitruim    (star^capslcum).      2.      BrazlL 
Very  ornamental  when  bearing  fjruii. 

—  TeBa*num  (Texan).      LiUux     Texaa     Fruit 

bright  red.    Half-hardy  anuuaL 

Sonebi'l\.    All  stove  plants. 

8.  vUga/M  (elegant^.   1.    Pink.   January.   £.  Ind. 

—  gnMdifio'ra    (lArge-flower^X      Bed.     Neil- 

gherries.    1863.    Sulxhrub. 

—  «ai^lf«''«a«ea  (pearl*^otted).    1.    Purple.    £. 

ind.    1854. 

—  orMctttoVa  (round-leaeed).      1.     Pink.     No- 

vember.   £.  Ind.    1852. 

SoBOMA'ms.  (From  aoros,  the  fructi* 
flcation,  and  maniat  unoontrolable  pro- 
pensity; alluding  to  its  excessive  pro- 
duction of  sori.  Nat  ord.,  Polypodiacex. 
Linn.,  Oryptogamia  FUices.) 

Stove  fern.    See  Fkrxb. 
&  «errcrf(/bV<iim  (MW-tootbed  leaved).    2.    Veue- 
soela. 

Spatho'dea. 

STOVE  EVEBGBEEl?  CLUCBEB. 
&  bracteo'sa  (bracted).   8.   White.  Guiana.  1823. 

ffrOVE  EVEBGBEEN  TBEE8. 
S.  adenophyVa  (gland-leaved).    E.  Ind.  1832. 

—  campantdata    (bell-flowered).      60.     Orangey 

red.    Guinea. 

—  $errula'ta  (ttaw-t  -othed).    E.  Ind.    1832. 

—  tpecio'sa  (8bowy>    Pink.    May.    West  Africa 

1850. 

Spathoolo'ttib. 
S^.  ottVva  (golden).    2.    Yellow.    Malacca. 

Sfe'bgula.    (From  82>ar^,  to  scat  I  er; 
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the  Beods  being  expelled  when  ripe.  Nat 
ord.,  CaryophyUacex,  Linn.,  Deccaidria 
PenUtgynia.) 

Hardy  evei  greens,  sutUble  in  some  situation!!  as 
mbstltutes  for  praas  edging.  To  raise  from  seed, 
cow  in  May.    To  establibh  an  edging  from  plaots^ 

?lant  patchea  in  September  aboat  iwo  inclaea  apart, 
'hey  require  to  be  frequently  beaten  flat  with  the 
back  of  the  spade.     It  seems  too  apt  to  b-  come 

Eicby  to  be  relied  upon  for  any  extensive  surface, 
:e  a  lawn. 
S.pilli'/era    (halr-b-aring>     i.    White.      July. 
Corsica.    1826. 

SPHiBBA'LCEA. 
fi.acefxfo'JiaCJhaple-leaved).    Rose.    N.W.Amer. 

1863.    Half-hardy. 
—  niitotu  (nodding).    Purple.    Guatemala.    1862. 

Sfosko'oyne.  (From  ^haira,  a  globe, 
end  gyne,  a  female,  shape  of  female  organ. 
Nat.  ord.,  Mdastomctcex.) 

Greenhouse  shrubs.    For  culture,  tee  Ckktra- 
DKirrA. 
S.  dnnamoHnea  (dnnamon-ooloured).    Oosta  KIca. 

1866. 

Sposroste'ma. 

8.  mamwra'tum  (marbled-kaoei).   Borneo.  I860. 

Spioe'lia. 
S.  ^'nditu  (splendid)    Scarlet.    Centrrfw  Amer. 
Stove  perenuiaL 

SPl&ac'A. 

HABDT  DEGIDU0U8  SHRUBS. 
5.  d«cu'«ben«  (lylDg-down>  1*.  White.  August. 
EiUrope. 

—  JBbritt'nei  (Fortune's>    6.    Pink.    August    N. 

^'hina.  ^       ^     ^ 

—  NiMea'na  (Not.le'ti).    5.    lilac.    August    Oa- 

lifomla.    1859. 

SPRA'auBA.  (Named  after  I»aac  Sprague, 
an  American  botanical  draughtsman. 
Nat  ord.,  Poriulacaceas,  Linn.,  Tri- 
andria  Monogynta.) 

Hardy  perennial,  adapted  for  rock  work  and  edge 
of  flower  borders.    Cuttings  in  spring. 
S.  umbdkL'ia  (umbi  lled>    White,  purple.     July. 
Oaiifomia.    1859. 

Stachyta'bphbta. 
/?.H'ooIor  (two-coloured>     Blue,  white.     Brazil. 
1865. 

Stakgb'bia.  (Named  after  Dr,  Stanger, 
of  Natal.  Nat.  ord,,  Cycadacea,  Liim., 
Dicecia  Palyandria.) 

Stove  plant    For  culture,  see  Zam ia,  to  which 
it  is  allied.    It  has  the  leaves  of  a  cycad,  and  the 
mottled  veins  of  a  fern, 
ir.  parailo'xa  (|>aradoxlcal>   2.    Natal    1861. 

&rANHO'PEA. 
S.  cirrhata  (Ull-flowered>    Nicaragua. 

—  efrtt'rneo  (ivoryUke).    White     BrariL 

—  eoomuto  (hornless).  1.  White,  yellow.  Central 

Amer.    1864. 

^macrodu'la  (large-lipped).  White,  crimson. 

Mexico.  ,  ^,    , 

—  rwlio'sa  (rayed).     Yellow,  purple.  Mexico. 

Syn.,  S.  9eu.cata. 


Pavpl&  J^. 


SL  wlolte  (veiled).    Whiles  reA 

—  irarscaS4Hcs«a'fia(Wancaerfcn> 
low.    Central  Amer. 

Stape'ua. 

S.  ori>{eula'rii  (jwaid-flowereSy,   K 
Sta'tice.  ^ 

oreknbou8v. 

S.BondtieHi  (Bondoelle's).     1.     Yeilow.    Ji 
N.AfHca.    1859.  .. 

^BourffiaH   (Bourgeau'»\.      I.     P«TpJ«;   wHte. 
AngnsL    Canary  Idands.    1869. 

—  tmuticctfolia  (cabbage-leaved>     U. 
AugosL    Canary  Islandi.    ie». 

-- maenlptara  (large-wtaged>     Parpike. 
Islaoda. 


Staura'nthkba.    From  daurcm,  a  ckmb, 
and  anihoitt  a  flower.     Nat.  ord.*^  Qf 
tandracex.      linn.,    IHdynamia 
spermia,) 

For  culture,  see  Bhtcogiopscm. 
S.  grandifolia    (laripe-leaved).      Lilac. 
Moulmein.    Greenboose.    1863. 

STAVADnJM. 
.9.  «7U<'yiM  (remarkable>    YeDow,  itd.    Jara. 

STEMONACA'NTHrB.  From  jfoMon*  « 
stamen,  and  euxut&iua,  Nat  ord.,  Jrmihn- 
oeas.    Linn.,  IHdynamia  AngiotpermkL) 

Stove  evergrecnsi    For  cn'tore,  aes  Roklua. 
&  maenjMhtt  (large-leaved>    a.   Jane.  Scaikl 
New  Granada.    1840.    Syi^BcnuA. 

—  PwVw<  (Pcaroe's>    Scarlet    Bolivia.    18«I. 

Stbnoca'bpus.  (From  ffeiio<,DarTOw,  md 
karpos,  fruit;  the  fruit  being  long  and 
thin.  Nat  Ord.,  ProteocwB.  Una,  Tt- 
trandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  or  warm  gremhoase  treea.   ¥ot  cnltiB^ 

•M  LOMATIA. 

&  Cunningha'mii  (Cunnlngbam'8>    «.    SaOA. 
AugUKt    Moreton  Bay,  1S30. 

—  Wnteri  (Forstert).    White.    New  CkMKii. 
1851. 

Htenochlje'ka. 

fir.JM^feria«na(MeyeT'a>    S.    &  Afrka. 

Stekc  >6e'mia.  (From  «fenoeeim»,  a  nar- 
row edge ;  referring  to  the  fertile  fncidi 
Nat  Ord.,  PciypcdiacK.  Linn^  Crff^^ 
gamia  FUiees,) 

Stove  fern.    See  Vekxk 
S.  auh-Ua  (eared).    Java. 

Stepha'nia.  (In  honour  of  Prrfeme 
Stephan.  Nat  ord,  AfeniapermaoeM. 
Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.) 

Greenhouse  cllmberib  For  culture,  eee  Mt"mwjnA. 
&rotu'nda  (round-leaved).  Orange.  Ifisaalaya. 
186«. 

&rEPHAiiOPHT'8UJi.  (From  dephanet, 
a  crown,  and  physa^  a  bladder;  aUndii^ 
to  tlie  infloresecnce.  Nat  ord-,  At^ 
thacem,  Linn.,  Didynamia 
mia.) 
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Stove  eTergrecn.  CuttingB  in  sand  under  a  bell- 
plai-B.  Winter  u>rapentare,  60^  to  WP ;  summer, 
63^  to  SSC'.    Loam  «nd  peat. 

8.  Ba'ikiei  (Baikie's).     3.     Scarlet.     December. 
W.  Africa.  1868. 

Stbkc'uua. 

S.  hetempkytla  (variable-leaved).    W.  AMca. 
--j«(a<att(/b'Iia  (plane-leaved).    30.    China. 

Stbrifho'ha.  (From  tteri'phoma,  a 
fiiuudation;  the  fruit-stalk  beiug  largo. 
Nat.  ord.,  Cappcaridaoem*  Linn.,  J7«6- 
andria  Monogpna,) 

Stove  shrub.  Cuttings  under  a  bell-glass  in  heat 
S.  paanriiafvum  (paradoxical).  Yellow.  Julv.  Vene- 
suela. 

Stb'via. 

8,  coanolvul^olitmi  (oonvolvulus-leaved).  Yellow. 

Ouiana. 
>-  diveniMium  (varlous-leavedX  Yellow.  June. 

W.  Ind.    1826. 

—  tfMor^natem  (notcbed40avetl).    10.     Tellow. 

Julv.    w.  Ind.    183'). 
—/«Vm«  (shining).    6.   Yellow.  W.  Ind.   1769. 

—  frumteldMa'iMtm  (Humboldt's).     30.    YeUow. 

S.  Amer.    1834. 
— l)ert>Iooc^o'IiMm(periploca-leaved).  10.  Yellow. 

Julj.    W.  Ind.    1818. 
—pu^bertcin  (downy).    Yellow.  August  Guiana. 

1824. 

SriFFnA.     (Probably  in   memory  of 

M.  StiffL    Nat  ord.,  Cmpotitm,    lonn., 

Sifngenetia  PerdidsB.) 

Stove  shrub.  Cuttings.  Peat  and  loam.  Sum- 
mer temperature,  60O  to  80°;  winter,  60P  to  66°. 

8.  tkrynfnOM  (golden-flowered).  6.  Orange.  Feb- 
ruary.   BrszlL 

Strrlxt'zia. 

&  ATirola't  (Prince  Nicomevitsch'B>    25.   White, 
Uue.    May. 

Stbsptoca'bfub. 

A&iiMuleVt«(Saunders'b>    Blue,  purple.   NataL 
1861. 

Stbobiloba'chis.  (From  8tr6bilo9,  a  fir 
cone,  and  rachis^  a  ridge ;  referring  to  the 
form  of  the  influiesoence.  Nat.  ord., 
AcatUhcuien,  Linn.,  Didynamia  Angio- 
fpermiaS) 

Stove  shrubL  For  culture,  see  Rukzxea,  to  which 
It  Is  allied. 

^.  ^'frra  (8mooth>    Yellow.    BraziL    1853. 
Stbopha'nthub. 

8.  CaptfntU  (OBpe>   Orange.   Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
1855. 

Stua'btia. 

8.  ffrandiJU/ra  (large-flowered).    White.    Japan. 
1864. 

Sttli'dium. 

8.  Armtfrta  (Armerla).    Tasmania. 

—  mtfCTMi^/olfuOT  cbristle-pointed-leavcd).  \,  Yel- 

low.   August 

Bftto'nia.    (In  honour  of  the   Rev. 


Dr.  Sutton,  F.L  8,  Nat  ord.,  Myginacesx 
Linn.,  Polifgamia  Dtoscia.) 

Qreenhonse  evergreen  shrub.     For  culture,  <M 
llnsnrB,  to  which  it  is  allied. 
8.  auttra'lU  (aonthem).    10.    New  Zealand. 

Swainso'nia. 

8.  viola'oea  (violei-coloured).    Purple.    Australia. 
186X 

—  occids'fKcais(westem>    Purple.    W.  Australia. 

1865. 

—  magni'fioa  (magnificent).    A  superior  form  of 

Or^fiana. 

Swaioierda'mia. 
5.^tonMroto(cluster;/toi0i0r«2).    flC   White.   May 
New  Zealand.    1851. 

Sy'aobus. 

8.  ama'ra  (bitter).    S5.    Martinique.    1850. 

—  bctryo^ora  (clustered).    BraaiL    1836. 

—  Mikania'na  (Milcanl's>    BraziL    1853. 

Syooho'bt78.  (So  named  from  one  species 

being  thought  to  be  the  Sycamore  of  the 

Bible.  Nat  ord.,  Moraces^  Linn.,  Poly' 

gamia  MoncBcia.) 

Stove  trees.  For  culture,  &c  see  Ficn^  to  which 
it  is  allied. 

8.  antiquo'Tum  (ancients').    30.    Egypt 

—  Ciiipe'Mii  (Cape).  4.  Gape  of  QoodHope.  1816. 

Stmfhobica'bfus. 

8.  mieropkyllut  (small-leaved).  6.  Pink.  August 
Mexico.    1839. 

SY'MPLOOOe. 
^.  •/c^'nica  (Japanese).    Yellow.    Japan.    1A50. 

Sybi'mga. 

& oUa1a(ob1ate-7«ave(l>  10.  Pnrple.  China,  isst 
Tbere  is  a  white  variety. 

—  Sotkomaa^niit  (Bouen).    8.    Purple.     May 

T. 

TABBBNJQfONTA'NA. 
T.lmgiJU^ra  (kmg-flowered).     White.      Sierra 
Leone.    1849. 

Tachiadb'mxjb.     (From    Taehiaj    the 

name  of  another  genus,  and  demas,  like. 

Nat  ord.,  OenHanacem.  Linn.,  PetUandria 

Monogynia.) 

Stove  shrub.  Peat^  sand,  and  loam.  Cuttings  in 
sand  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat  Keep  rather  dry 
in  winter. 

T.  eaHnatiis  (keeled>    Purple.    October.    Mada 
gascar.    1858. 

Taobo'mia. 

r.^HCibana'iri  (Buchanan's).  Red.  Panama.  1867. 
«»  fbfi-Fo<ce'mi{(Yan.Volxem'8).  Crimson.  Kew 
etanada.    iset.   One  of  the  finest 

Taob'tbs. 
r.  sonata  (distinct>    U,    Yellow.    Mexico. 

Tan.    See  Babk. 

Tanacb'tum. 

T,tntgana  (elegant).    Yellow.    July.    Califomui 
1857. 

Tafbin'otbb.     From  tapeinotet,  low« 
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Japan. 
1861. 


imeM;  retj  dwarf.  Nat  ord.,  GeiM' 
racex.  Linn.,  Didynamia  Anguh 
apemUa,) 

Stove-pUnt.    For  culture,  tee  KMATAXTHrs. 
T.  Caroli'na    (/Smprm    Charlotte's).       White. 
BraxiL    1867.     Leaves  crtmsoa  beocaib. 
Beautiful  sub-shrub. 

Taxo'dixjm. 

T.di'aichumdeMida'tum(nikBd\ 

foMHgia^tum  (pjnaMaX).    Florida. 

j/earica'n«»  (Mexico).    120.    Mexico. 

na'num  (dwirf).    10. 

—  ^n«'tice (ChlneBe>    ao.    N.China. 

Ta'xxjb. 

T.  baccaia  argtffdta  (silvery). 

Dwfcatofni  (Dovaston's). 

— ere'da  (erect). 

erieo'taei  (heath-like). 

gla'uca  (milky-green). 

na'na  (dwarf).    2. 

recuroata  (ruiled-back). 

—  ci/»pida'ta  (sharp-pointed)    20. 

—  Fortu'nei  (Fortune'8>    Japan. 

—  gloMwa  (rouod-MOcZad).    Mexico. 
— /.»n*eya'na  (Lindley'a).    40.    N.  CJaUfomia. 

—  WaUiekia'wi,  (Walllch^s).    NepauL 

Tb'ooma. 

stove  bvbbgbebk  shrubs. 
T.  ckryta'fitha  (golden-flowered).      10.     YeUow. 

.     Guiana.    1823. 
— /ulwj  (tawny).     Itcd.     Yellow.     November. 

Peru. 
^tarratif&lia  (saw-tooth-leaved).    20.    Yellow. 

W.  Ind.    1822. 

—  «pecta'6itis  (showy).    Orange.  Q>Iombia.  1856. 

Tebnstbo'mia. 

T.  tylvatiea  (wood).    Oreen,  purpla     February. 
Mexico. 

Tbtrathb'ca. 

r.  erico'idtt  (heath-like> 
1854. 

Thbofhba'sta. 

T.  imperia'lit  (imperial).    New  Granada. 

—  Uai/o^ia  (broad-leaved>    S.  Amer. 

—  macropky'Ua  (large-leaved>    BraslL 

Thbbb'sia.  (Commemorative,  but  of 
whom  not  explained.  Nat.  ord.,  LiUacess, 
Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia,) 

Hardy  bulb.  For  culture.  «ee  Liuum  CAKDnwM. 
r.  Pern'ca  (Persian).    Mount  Ararat    1850. 

Thebmo'psts. 
r.  6or6a*to  (bearded).    H-  Purple.   June.   Hlnwr 
laya.    1855. 

Thbvb'tia.  (In  honour  of  3f.  Thevet. 
^fit.oTi\.,Apocynacem.  Linn.,  Pcfrfan- 
fl«4k  Monogynia.) 

Stove  evergreen  shrubs.    Cuttings  in  sand,  under 
a  bell-glaw  In  heat  Fibrous  loam.  Winter  tempe- 
ratute.  55°  to  60°$  summer.  WP  to  80P. 
r.  Ahou'ai  (Ahoual).    20.   Yellow.  June.   BraxiL 

1739. 
— >«isr»i/o'lta(Nerium-leaved).  12.  Yellow.  June. 

S.  Amer.    1735. 
0-  yoco'tK  (Yccotli>  8.  Yellow.    J  use.    Mcxica 
1800. 


rOA- 


2.     Pink.    Tasmania. 


Thibau'dia. 

r.  angtutifenia  (naTTOw4BavwI\ 

—  ioritfo^ia  (heart.leaved>  Red,  white.  St 
nada.    1866.  «.      «        «     ,• 

—  cmma'ria  (crowwd).  Bed.  HcwOrenada.  It 
Syn.,  (iBratotUmma. 

—  J'«wio«(Je»lcaV).    Flesh.    Cancao.    IW6. 
•^pendulijwra  (drooplng-flowefwl). 

CUrafaSi  _ 

—  9arca'ntha  (fleshy-flowrred).     Siaziet»   greeu 
New  Granada.    I8t4. 

—  »oa*r»tt'sc«ia  (Toughi8h>    5.    Oimwn.    Apnl. 
New  Granada.    1850. 

— >Ior&w'ii<la(many-flowered>  Scariei.  New  Gtv 

nada. 

Thladia'ntba.  (From  UdadioMf  an 
eunuch,  and  anths,  a  flower.  Nat  ori, 
CucurbUaeem,  Linn.,  DuBcia  "  ' 
dHa.) 

Groenlxmse  climber.    For  caltare,  aei 
37.  dtt'bia  (doubtfiil).    Yeltow.    China.    IW4. 

Thbi'nax. 

r.  woeVitoa  C rilver-IeomO-    ^5-   W.  Ind.    IWt. 

—  «7cpaiu  (elegant).    Central  Amer.   18«l-    V«T 
dwart 

—  •soe'lw  (lofty).  W.lnd.  laooi 
—/smvi'iieo  (rusty).    Jamaica.    184©. 

—  oro wi»  (»lender>   Trinidad.    1824. 

—  5ram<ii<f©'ui(gra«-leaved>    Cuba.    184T. 

—  irt*'mflt«  (low).   Jamaica.    1838. 

—  rod  ia'ta  (rayed).    'iVinidad.    1833. 

—  steUttta  (starred).    Cuba.    1852. 

Thujo'psis.  (From  ihnia^  the  arix*r- 
▼it®,  and  opsis,  reeemblancc  Nat.  onL, 
Omiferm,    \Am\.,Monaaa  Ihoim^na) 

Eveiipreen,  probably  hardy, 
r.  dAabrata  (batchet-faauai).    60.    Jaaan.  Thefs 
is  a  vttrifty  with  whtte-bk>tcin^  twigs. 

—  laiew'rent  (pale-green).  Japan.   1662. 

THTj'aA. 
T.faJcata  (sickle-shaped  soa'e  JpvMi)-    J«P«>- 
1862. 

—  tfioa'fiCaa  (gigantic).   146.  N.w.  Ans. 

—  j/enne'sti(Menzie8's).   60.  GaliSscBla. 
—jjy^ma'a  (pygmy).  Japan.  1861. 

THrNBB'RGIA. 

r.  J5rarr<'w( Harris's).  Blue,  Rind.  1864. 

—  lamifinia  ()auiel-lBaved>  Blae.  Malay  ^' 
1856.  .  ^  ^  . 

—  JVWofa'nn*  (Natal>   Si-  Bloe.    Jaly.    MstoL 

1858. 

Thtrso'pterib.  (From  ttyriid,  a  staC 
and  pten«,  a  fi-m ;  alluding  to  the  con- 
tracted fertile  portion  of  the  fronds.  Nat 
ord.,  Pdypodiacets,    Linn.,   Cryfiogam» 

Filices.) 

T.  t'legoM  (elegant>    16. 

Tilla'ndsia. 
r.  tna'wi*  CnninteTeiUng>    PorpleL   Msroh. 

noe  Ayres.    IMI. 
^pukk^Oa  (handsome),    k-    Whtte    & 

1840. 
-r- J|,Wncleiw  (splendid).    YeUow.    GviaBa. 

Ti'nnba*    (In  honour  of 
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TiwU,  Nile  voyager.   Nai  ord.,  TjohitUa, 

Linn.,  Didynamia  Qymnotpermia,) 

SloTv  pbuit    For  calture,  ms  pLRcrmAimiuaL 

T,JSfki&fica    (£thiopiui>     HAroon.      Onitnl 
Africa.    1B87.    Ylolet-ioeiited. 

To'dea. 

3*.J'y«'«T<(FrMer's).    N.  a  Wales. 

—  AyMiN<y^f(Io'idei(H7mt?Doiih>'Uam-Uke).  New 

—  rtvcda'rii  (brook).    N.  8.  Walra. 

—  tup^rba  (superb).    New  Zealand.    1861. 

Torsb'ta. 

T.  gra*ndiia  (grand).    Northern  China. 

—  nuctf/era^nt-bearing).    30.    Japan. 

Tbadisoa'zttia. 

BTOYI. 
T.  odoratt'tsima  (sweeteaUaoented'). 

—  Waanaeuricxiafna  (Wardcaewua's).  2.  Purple. 

May.    Guatemala. 

Tbema'ndba.  fFrom  t^mo,  to  tremble, 
and  androst  a  male ;  the  anthen  vibrate 
with  the  least  movement  of  the  air.  Nat. 
ordi,   Tremandsractm,     Linn.,  Decandria 

Monogynia.) 

Small  greenhoQie  shmbe  IVom  N.  Holland,  wUh 
piirpliah  flowers.    For  culture,  MS  TKTuATHitcA. 

r.  kirruta  (halr7>    I. 

—  aUUi'gera  (star-bearing).    U. 

—  veHMUa'ta  (wborled-laomt). 

Tbicha'ntha.  (From  (hriXy  a  hair,  and 
cmthe,  a  hloesom.  Nat  ord.,  Oemercuea. 
Linu.,  Didynamia  Angiotpermia.) 

Stove  trailer.    For  culture,  re$  Niphju. 

T.  iHi'nor  (smaller-leaved).  Yellow, purple^  scarlet 
Columbia.    1B64. 

Trichiooa'bpa.  (From  (hrix,  a  hair, 
and  earpo$t  frait ;  fmctificution  is  elevated 
on  a  short  hair.  Nat.  ord.,  Polypodiaeex, 
Linn.,  Cryptogamia  Filice$.) 

Stove  fern.    See  FicBxa. 
7.  JTMrii  (Moore's).    H.    New  Caledonia. 

Tbichocx'xtbum. 

T.  albo-purpu'reuM    (white-purple).      Cinnamon, 
white,  purple.    Rio  Nvgro.    186ft. 

—  tem(/lo'rum  (thin-flowered).      Brown,   while. 

January.    Bahla. 

Tbichodi'sma. 

7*.  a'nctpt  (two-edged).    2.    Tropical  Amer. 

—  Baver&jtii  (bAHcroltBy.    (.    Jamaica. 

—  Bo'jeri  (Bq|er'B>    Mauritiua. 

Tkichoolo'ttib.  (From  thrix,  a  hair, 
and  gloUit,  a  tongue.  Nat.  ord.,  Orehi- 
dacese,    Linn.,  Oynandria  Monandria.) 

Stove  orchid.    See  Orchids. 
T.jpalkni  (pale).    Green.    Manilla. 

Tbicho'manbb. 

r.  anc€^  (twofold).    W.  Ind.    1863. 
' —/It'^cuXa  (little  feni\    i.    Mauritius.' 
—Jtmifria'tum  (Dnrly-cutY    W.  Ind.    1862. 

—  Kaul/u'stii  (Kaulfus8'»>    1.    W.  Ind. 

—  A'roii'm'i  (Kraufs'tf).    4.    Dominica 


T.  Lu$cknatia'num  (Uuchnafs).    BrudL 

—  m{Ui;/o^iufli(millefoiMeavedt    BrailL 

—  muKoHdee  (moss  like),    i.    W.  Ind. 
^pimda'twm  (dotted).    W.  Ind. 

— pjfxidi'fentm  (box-bearing).    W.  Ind. 

—  nnif&rme  (kidn«'7-ithaped).    i.    New  Zealand. 

—  taxa'tHe  (rock-gruwn).    Bomea    1862. 

—  tca'ndene  (climbing),    i.    Jamaica. 

—  Wi'gerum  (bridtlv).    Borneo.    1863. 
-      W.  Ind. 

lea    186X 
Mauritius. 

—  trichoi'deum  (hidr-Ulce').    i.    Jamaica. 

—  triehaphy'UuM  (halr-leavcd).    Borneo.    1862. 

—  veiM»'«wm  (veined),    i,    N.  &  Wales. 

Tbichopi'lia. 

T.alUida  (whitish).    White,   yellow.     Caracaa. 

1861. 
— piefta  (painted),      f.     Green,  purple,   white. 

Mexico.    1860.    Syn.,  T.  GaUeoUiana, 

Tbiohosa'cmb.    (From  thrix,  hair,  and 

ocffM,  a  point;  referring  to  the  corolla's 

liairy  appendage.    Nat  ord.,  Attdepiada- 

cem,    Linn.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  climber.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  except 
the  corolla,  are  covered  with  a  woolly  felt  For 
culture,  «se  ^apbua 

T.  lana'ta  (wotrily).    Purple.    Mexico.    1850. 

Tbict'btis.    (From  Ifi,  throe,  and  kyr- 

to8t  convex;  alluding  to  the  three  outer 

sepals  having  bags  at  their  bases.    Nat* 

ord.,  MelarUhacem.      Linn.,    Hexandria 

Trigynia.) 

Half-hardy  bulbs.  Greenhouse  or  cold  pit  in 
winter.    OlRwts.    Sundy  loam  and  peat. 

T.  etegane  (elegant),    li.    White,  purple.    China. 
1860. 

—  Ai''fto  (hairy).  4.  White,  purple.  Japan.  1863. 
— j>ao'ia  (downy>   1.  Orevu,  red.  Sikkim.  1861. 

Tkiolb'ma.  (Derivation  uncertain. 
Nat  oni,  MeUutomacess.  Linn.,  Deean' 
dria  Monogynia.) 

Stove  herbaceous  plant.  Far  culture,  $m  Ruklua. 

7*.  soofpio'idet  (soorpoid-^/Iowsred).  i.  Rose.  Chia- 
pas.    1859. 

Tkithri'nax.  (From  tri,  three,  and 
thrinaxt  a  fan;  alluding  to  the  division 
and  form  of  the  leavea  Nat.  ord..  Pal- 
macets,    Linn.,  Polygamia  Moncscia,) 

Stove  pahnsL    For  culture,  sas  Thsixax. 

7.  oculsa'te  (prickly>    Mexico.    1853. 

—  Broiilien'tiB  (Bradlian).    Brasli. 

—  mauritk^&rmit  (Mauritla-like>    60.    Colom- 

Ua.    1860. 

Tbi'toma. 

T.  Roo'ptri  (l{ooper's>  4.  Scarlet  orange.  JM>ri 
ary.    Gkpe  of  Good  Mope.  * 

—  ttvaVia  glaw^tcent  (milky-green).    1861. 

—  — -  grand^flo'ra  (large-flowered).    1 859. 
.  _  $eroti'na  (late-flowering).    1869. 

Tbopa'olum. 

half-habdy  tubebs. 
T.BefnOUi  (Beuthe's).    YeUow.    Jum.    BoUtU 
1860. 
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r.  IHckeria'num  (Decker's).     Blue,  greeo,  scarlet. 

VenesueUu 
^digita'tum  (digtUte4saMd>     Scarlet.     July. 

Ganusas.    1862i 
•^p^nduium  (drooping).    Yellow.    July.    Oeor 

tral  Amer.    I860. 

—  p«n(anfcy'ttKm(flTe-leaved>    QbiVL 

—  Smi>tkix  (Smith's).    Orange,  red.    July.     Oo- 

lonbia. 

Tu'PA. 

T.  erattiea'ulU  (thick-stemmed).    3.    Teilow,  red. 
Braail.    1849. 

TupiSA'NTHUfl.    (From  tupis^  a  mallet, 

and  anthost  a  flower;   referring  to  the 

form  of  the  flower-^ud.    Nat.  ord.,  Ara- 

Ifaceas,    Linn.,  Polyandria  Monogynia.) 

Gigantic,  evergreen,  clove  climber.  Sittings  in 
iand  under  a  bel'-glass, '  in  heat.  Shndy  loam. 
Winter  temp.,  60°  to  60°;  summer,  60°  to  90O. 

r.  cai{B(p<ro'(t»  (calyptrate).    50.    Ureea    E.Ind. 

Ttdb'a.    Some  species  of  Achimenes 
have  been  formed  into  this  genus. 


U. 

U'llucus.     (From   vXitioo^  its  Quitan 

name.     Nat    ord.,    Porttdacem,     Linn., 

Peniandria  Monogynia.) 

Herbaceous  tuberous-rooted  plant  It  Is  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  mountains  of  I*eru  and  Bolivia 
for  the  sake  of  Its  small  potato-like  tuben.  It  was 
tried  in  this  country  unsuccessfully  as  a  substitute 
for  the  potato. 

r.  tutero'na  (tuberons-rootal).    2.    Yellow.    Au- 
•  gust    SL  Amer.    1847. 

Unqna'dia.    (In  honour  of  Baron  Von 

Ungnad,  the   introducer  of  the  Horse- 

chesnut.    Nat.  ord.,  Sajnndaoem.    Linn., 

HepUmdria  Monogynia.) 

Hanbr  deciduous  shrub.  For  culture,  sas  Pavia, 
to  which  It  is  allied. 

(7.  tpecioto  (showy).    20.    Pink.    Texas.    1850. 

UROPE'DirH.  (From  ouro,-  a  fail,  and 
podion^  a  slipper;  referring  to  the  long 
form  of  the  petals.  Nat.  ord.,  Ordiidacem. 
Linn.,  Oynandria  Monandria.) 

Stove  Orchids.    ^SSm  Oscama 

U.  Lindefnii  (Linden's).    2.    White,  greea    May. 
New  Qranada.    1860. 

Uboski'nneba.  (Named  after  O.  Ure 
Skinner,  a  merchant  and  collector  of 
Central  American  plants.  Nat  ord., 
8cr(^htdariacem,  Linn.,  Didynamia  An- 
gioapermia,) 

Stove  herbaceous  plant    CuttingR  in  sand  under 
a  bell-glaa&    Sandy  loam.    Winter  temp.,  60°  to 
60°;  summer,  60°  to  80^ 
r  tpKta'bilit  (i>howy).    Pale  purple.    July. 

Ubosti'oma.  (From  ouni,  a  tail,  and 
$tigmai  alluding  to  the  long  stigmas. 


Nat  ord.,  Moraeem.^  Linn.,  Poiygmmia 
MonoBcia.) 

Stove  trees  and  ifarabs.    Allied  to  FlOD^  widck 

see  for  culture. 

U,  Amcuui'nleum  (AmaaoDian).    Ammaaa  and  Ste 
Negro. 

—  ai»yiut(/b1iiiai  (narrow-leaved).    IS.    Golaaa. 

—  eeitri/</lium  (oefitrum-leaved>    BraziL 
~  eHibotryaSdet  (lilriobotrya-Uke). 

—  e9n<muMft  (eboioe).    BraxlL 
—ferrugi'ftcu'ak  (rusty-JeaM(<)»    &.  Amer. 
— /ulvum  (tawny).    Braail. 

—  &ardenuE/o'{»KM  (Gardeuta-leav^).    ficaziL 

—  fiiicrooa*rfmm  (small-(mited).    Java. 
,— m'ticium  (.shimng-ltieed).    E.  Ind. 

—  ittt'dum  (naked).    Pfailippine  IsIandsL 

—  ci9oi*daim  (egg-like4eaoed).    Penaos. 
— prt*ncqM  rchtei).    BrasiL 

—  tyringcrf&lium  (syringa-teftved).    ^^"t^t^ 

—  Thumbt'rgii  (Thnnberg's).    Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
To  this  genus  have  been  remov«d  the  fuHowiag 

species  from  Fiau . — Benghalelise,  Be^^ami'iBraa, 
HaWcnm,  inftctoAam,  uympbciroliam.  obcsst- 
folium,  pertu^um,  p(^mlneum,  and  retlgiocaiii. 


V. 

Vaoci'kium. 

V.  TmraSfi  (Imray'8>    St  DomhtgOL    18CI. 

yAiJ>i'viA.    (Nat  ord.,  Sjudfragacae:^ 

For  culture,  see  Tiabella. 

F.  GayaHM  (Oay'B>    Rose.    ChtU.    18C3l    Evef^ 
groen  hu-baoeous  pereoniaL    HalC-kanSy. 

Va'nda. 

V.  Benao'ni  (Benson's).      Grern.    cilMwua   dais. 

Rangnon.    1866. 
^CaUtea'rtU  (Oathcarfs>    TeUow.  red.  wfaiteL 

India.    1864. 

—  ooViooIorl[one-cok>ured)b    ft.    China. 

—  congdtta  (heaped).    Yellow,  crltnaon.    &  Ii^ 
~  deiu^/lo'ra  (cn>wdcd-fk>wvted>    WMte.  pazi^. 

Bnrmah.    1863.     Syn.,  SaccaUbimm  ^ 
gemteum. 

—  giga'nUa  (g1aantJc>     If.     Tdtow,    bcova. 

ApriL    Burmuk. 

—  Aflloofa  (pale  red).   Ked,  purple.    Haich.  Jasra. 

—  Umgifo'Ua  (long-leaved>     u.      YeUov.   nril 

white.    September.    K.  lod.    IM7. 

—  nudtifloYa  (many-flowered>    Yellow.  crtanaoK 

China. 

—  fiaro(/IoVa  (smalloflowend).     TeUow,  pan4^ 

E.lad.    1843. 

—  tri^color    rthree-colourBd>      Tetknr,    aiamm 

purple.    Java. 

Vaki'lla. 

r.  {ttte'soeiu  (yellowish).    Yellow.     La   Gvsna. 
1869. 

Ve'itchia.  (In  honour  of  Mr,  VeUdk, 
the  well'known  proprietor  of  the  Gbelsea 
nurseries.    Nat  orcL,  Coniferx.) 

Hardy  evergreen.    i9es  PiKua. 
Y.  Japo'nioa  (J^xmese).    Japan. 

Vello'zia. 

r.  oaWida  (white!    White.    BraiiL    IMS. 

—  2Ul6oC<(l'albot^s>    Ulac   NataL    ISCT.  Sru 
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Vbbo'nioa. 

hau^hardt. 

V.Andeno'nii  (Anderaou's^  3.  Purple.  Sep- 
tember.   A  garden  hybrid. 

^aii'pliea(emplio4eat^).  White.  May.  New 
Zealand.    18S2. 

— /iru2faa*na(HaI]ce'«>  LUac  NewZeabind.  1866. 

—  ^yrt'oca  (Siyrlan).  i.  Blue.  Jane,  ^yrla 
1867. 

Vibd'bitom. 

obeenhox78e  evergbbenb. 
V.iuMpe'ruum  (hanging-down).     WhitfC,  yeUow. 
Febroaxy.    1863. 

HARDY  -DBCIDUOrS. 
V.  plica'tuim. 

dilataYaifspreading-^Ioioeral).  10.  White. 

May.    China.    1846. 

ViLLARs'siA.  In  honour  of  M.  Villarez^ 
a  Spaniard.  Nat.  ord.,  Aqui/oliacesB. 
Linn.,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Stove  shrubi    For  culture,  $ee  Mokbtia. 
V,  murrvna'ta  (bard-pointed).    Chili. 

Vio'LA. 


ORBEKHOUSB  FERKI7KIALS. 
r.|wiiMieuia'to(long-sUlkGd).    i.    Yellow. 
Qftlifomia. 


May. 


HAEDT  PBRENNIAU. 
y.pynHatfolin    (PvTola-U>aved>       i.       Yellow. 
January.    Patagonia.    1861. 

Vi'tm. 
V,  Thtmbe'rgii  (Thanberg'a).    Japan. 

Yrib'sia. 

T.  gigaiuia  (j^gAntki).  Rose,  white.  Brazil.  18^7. 

—  Gtasiouana  roiaaiou).    MThite.    BraxU.    1861. 

Fragrant. 

—  ci/Aof(abijn  (aword-spiked)^  Purple.    Tropical 

Amer.    186Z 

W. 

Wa'ilesia.  (In  honour  of  G.  Wailes, 
Esq.,  a  great  cultivator  of  Orchids.  Nut 
ord.,  Orehidacete,  Linn.,  Gyntmdria  Mon- 
andria.) 

Stove  epiphytal  orchid.    See  Oschiml 

W.pi'cta  (painted).    1.    Yellow,  crlmaon.    Java. 
1849. 

Wai'tzia.    'Jn  honour  of  M.    Waitz, 

Nat  ord.,  Compotitas.    Linn.,  Byngenegia 

superflua.) 

Annuals  of  the  Everlaatinga  For  culture,  fee 
Mors  A. 

IT.  a>r^mto'<a  (oorymbed).    White,  yellow.  Swan 
River.    1864. 

—  jrrandOto'ra    (large-flowered).      Yellow.     W. 

Aiutralia.    1864.    One  of  the  fineat, 

—  Cetw'tta  (slender).    Yellow.    Swan  River.    1861. 

This  genus  is  the  same  as  Moma,  I'trti^a,  and 
Lgitorhynchot 

Wa'bbea. 

W.ca'ndida  (white).     Purple,  white.    Febroary. 
Bahia.    1850. 

—  WaHaia'na  ( Wallcs  s).    Cream  colonr    Brasil. 


Warscbwize'lla.      (In  honour  of  JIf. 

Warsceiofzeil.      Nat.    ord.,    OrchidnoesB^ 

Linn.,  Oyncatdria  Monaudria.) 

For  culture,  fee  OacHtne. 

W.velala  (veiled)  Cream,  purple.  New  Qra- 
nada.    1866. 

Wb'bbia.  (In  honour  of  Mr.  P.  B, 
Wehb.  Nat  ord.,  CompositsB,  Linn.  Syfi' 
genesia  mqucdiB.) 

Half-hardy  Bub-abrub.  For  culture,  see  Vbsxovta. 
W:p&i\fo1ia  (pine-leaved).   Purple.  Natal.  1863. 

Weigb'la. 

IT.  ama'M/ii  (lovelv).  8.  Pink.  China.  Several 
varieties  have  been  introduced  from 
Belgium. 

Weinma'nnia. 

W.  tricAofpeVma  (hairy-seeded).    Chiloe. 

^iddbinoto'nia.  (In  honour  of  CapL 
Widdrington,    Nat.  ord.,  Coniforx,  Linn., 

Qreenhouse  evergreen  shrubs.    Cuttings. 

IT.  cupreno'idst  (cypress-like).  10.   Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
—junipero'ides  (J<uilper-like>  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

WmTEB  Chebry.    Physa'lia  dikeke'ngi. 

Wista'bia. 

W.  Contemia'na  (Conjcqua'd).  15.  Blue.  June. 
China.    1818. 

Woo'dsia. 

fT.jwIysfwAo'uZsf  (Ptolysilchumlike).  (^lina.  1863. 

Woodwa'rdia. 

W.  Japo'nica  (Japanese^    li.    Japan. 

—  orienta'f it  (eastern.)   Chhia.    1858. 

X. 

Xastro'sia.  (From  xanthoBy  yellow; 
the  plants  having  a  yellow  down.  Nai» 
ord.,  UmbelU/ersB,  Linn.,  Pentandria 
Digynid), 

Greenhouse  shrubs.    For  culture,  tee  Tbacrt- 

MIIXE. 

XMr»ttto(haIiy).    White.   N.HolUnd. 

—  rnonta'fta  (mountain V    White.    N.  Holland. 

—  roiundt/o'fia  (round-leaved).  U.  White.  June. 

K.Holland.    1836. 

Xanthocht'mus.  (From  xanthos^  yel- 
low, and  chymtM,  jnioe ;  the  plants  having 
abundant  yellow  juice.  Nat  ord.,  Clit- 
siaoeas.    Linn.,  PoU/ddphia  PolyandriaJ) 

Stove  evergreen  trees.  For  culture.  Me  GABcntiA 

X.  ooalifo'lius  (oval-leaved).  £.  Ind.  Gambrige 
erroneously  was  supposed  to  be  obtained 
from  its  sap. 

— j>Mto'riM(painU:r'8>    40.    White.    Kind. 

Xantho'soma. 

X  bdojpkyHum  (arrow-leaded).   Yeltow.  Tropical 

Amer. 
~  maada'ta  (blotched).    S.  Amer.         ^ 

—  rotu'ttum  (strong).    Yellow.    Mexieo. 
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X,  mota'emm  (jMH).  Whiter  yellow.  Tropical 
lm?r.  1864.  Leaves  vaiiegafced  with 
j^urpla 

X/onbuSidiMM (many-flowered).  1  White.  & 
Amer.    1846. 

Y. 

Yd'oca. 

r.  oanaUeidata  rcfaaonel4«i«eet>  4.Mezloo.  Sya, 

F.  Tnonuea'na. 
—  liiMa'to-iuVea  (yenow-Uned>     Mezka     Half- 

bardy.    18«3. 

Z. 

Zala'oca.  (B  rom  the  Malayan  name. 
Nat  ord.,  Pattnacem.  lAnn.,  VUoda 
Meocandria.) 

Stemleoi  atove-palmfl.   For  coltare^  ms  CxoAfl. 
JZL  i?ltfin«a'na  (Bliiiiie'B\   'Malay  Idnnds.    1847. 
^  WaUichia'na(yf»Ukh*B).  Malay  lalandii  1847. 

Za'] 


Z.  Chifqata.  (Chiqna).    4.    Darlen.    1847. 

— /V'jdkar»CPi«ctM>r'«>    S-    Central  Amer.    1849. 

^JEI'dtei<(Kiokx'i>   CoUl 


Z.  LeSbcnUi  rLeibokr«)L  •  Mexlca    1843. 

-^  L<lMlIejr<  mndlcy's).    7.    Yeragoaa.    llftL 

—  Loddig€fHi  (Loddiee'A  Mexico.    1844. 

—  murioafta  (roach>    VWwanria.    1818. 

—  Mto'nit  (Otto'A).    GqIml 

—  fiMVmert  (Skiimer'B).    8.    Vencoaa.    18il. 

—  viBo'aa  Cbairy>    Afika.    l8e6L 

Zb'a. 

SL  Jaf€fniM  aTbo-rittata  (Wblte-feaBdedi  Jana 
1887. 

Zehmx'ria.  (In  memory  of  /oaepfc 
Zehner^  a  German  artist  Nat  ord..  Cm- 
curbitaeem,    Linn.,  Dueeia  TriandritL) 

Oreenhouae  cUmber&.    For  cultare,  ms  SBoinni. 

X.  kaBtata  (halbert^ahaped).  Japan.  1868.  Leaw 
allveiy  vtiDML 

—  aua'vii  (8weet>    QipaofGoodHopc^  ^ 

Zi'nmia. 

j:  auSnea  (goldeD>    Oniig«*   Meztooi    ISOL 

ZosTBRo'sTTUB.  (From  toaier,  a  ril>boii, 
and  Miylos,  a  oolnmn..  Nat  ord.,  Ordk*- 
dooee.     Linn.,  Oynandria  Maiumdria. 

For  cnlture,  aet  OBCum. 

lLartidkii<1Ht(oobweb>    Green,  pupfe.    Oyloa 
1883.    8loT«. 
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